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PREFACE. 


This  work  origmated  in  ft  desire,  on  the  part  of  the  Publishers,  to  sapply  vhat  they  considered  a  defi- 
ciency in  the  literatore  addressed  at  the  present  time  to  the  great  body  of  the  People.  In  the  late 
eflfbrts  for  the  improvement  of  the  popular  mind,  the  removal  of  mere  ignorance  lias  been  the  chief 
object  hdd  in  view :  attention  has  been  mainly  given  to  what  might  be  expected  to  impart  technical 
knowledge ;  and  in  the  cultivation  of  what  is  certainly  but  a  branch  of  the  intellectual  powers,  it  has 
been  thought  that  the  great  end  was  gained.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  present  arguments  establishing 
that  there  are  faculties  for  cognising  the  beautiful  in  art,  thought,  and  feeling,  as  well  as  for  perceiving 
and  enjoying  the  truths  of  physical  science  and  of  fact  Kor  is  it  needful  to  show  how  elegant  and 
reflective  literature,  especially,  tends  to  moralise,  to  soften,  and  to  adorn  the  soul  and  life  of  man. , 
Assuming  tiiis  as  granted,  we  were  anxious  to  take  the  aid  of  the  press— or  rather  of  the  Printing 
Machine,  for  by  it  alone  could  the  object  be  accomplished — to  bring  the  belles  lettres  into  the  list  of 
those  agencies  which  are  now  operating  for  the  mental  advancement  of  the  middle  and  humbler  por- 
tioDs  of  society. 

It  appeared  that,  for  a  first  effort,  nothing  could  be  more  suitable  than  a  systematised  series  of 
extracts  firom  our  national  authors ;  **  a  concentration" — ^to  quote  the  language  of  the  prospectus — "  of 
the  best  productions  of  English  intellect,  from  Anglo-Saxon  to  the  present  times,  in  the  various  depart- 
ments headed  by  Chaucer,  Shakspeare,  Milton — by  More,  Bacon,  Locke — ^by  Hooker,  Taylor,  Barrow — 
by  Addison,  Johnson,  Goldsmith — ^by  Hume,  Robertson,  Gibbon — Mt  in  a  biographical  and  critical  history 
of  the  literature  itself."  By  this  a  double  end  might,  it  seemed,  be  served;  as  the  idea  of  the  work  in- 
cluded the  embodiment  of  a  distinct  and  valuable  portion  of  knowledge,  as  well  as  that  mass  of  polite 
literature  which  was  looked  to  for  the  effect  above  described.  In  the  knowledge  of  what  has  been  done 
by  English  literary  genius  in  all  ages,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  we  luive  a  branch  of  the  national  history, 
not  only  in  itself  important,  as  well  as  interesting,  but  which  reflects  a  light  upon  other  departments  of 
history — for  is  not  the  Elizabethan  Drama,  for  example,  an  exponent,  to  some  extent,  of  the  state  of  the 
national  mind  at  the  time,  and  is  it  not  equally  one  of  the  influences  which  may  be  presumed  to  have 
modified  that  mind  in  the  age  which  followed  ?  Nor  is  it  to  be  overlooked,  how  important  an  end  is  to 
be  attained  by  training  the  entire  people  to  venerate  the  thoughtful  and  eloquent  of  past  and  present 
times.  These  gifted  beings  may  be  said  to  have  endeared  our  language  and  institutions— our  national 
character,  and  the  very  scenery  and  artificial  objects  which  mark  our  soil — to  all  who  are  acquainted 
with,  and  can  appreciate  their  writings.  A  regard  for  our  national  authors  enters  into  and  forms  part 
of  the  most  sacred  feelings  of  every  educated  man,  and  it  would  not  be  easy  to  estimate  in  what  degree 
it  is  to  this  sentiment  that  we  are  indebted  for  all  of  good  and  great  that  centres  in  the  name  of  Eng- 
land. Assuredly,  in  our  common  reverence  for  a  Shakspeare,  a  Milton,  a  Scott,  we  have  a  social  and 
uniting  sentiment,  which  not  only  contains  in  itself  part  of  our  happiness  as  a  people,  but  much  that 
coonteracts  influences  that  tend  to  set  us  in  division. 

A  more  special  utility  is  contemplated  for  this  work,  in  its  serving  to  introduce  the  young  to  the 
Pantheon  of  English  authors.  The  **  Elegant  Extracts'*  of  Dr  Knox,  after  long  enjoying  popularity  as  a 
selection  of  polite  literature  for  youths  between  school  and  college,  has  of  late  years  sunk  out  of  notice,  in 
oonsequenoe  of  a  change  in  pnUic  taste.  It  was  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  the  rhetorical  literature, 
degant  but  artificial,  which  flourished  during  the  earlier  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  overlooking  even 
the  great  names  of  Chaucer  and  Spenser,  as  well  as  nearly  the  whole  range  of  rich,  though  not  faultless 
productions  extending  between  the  times  of  Shakspeare  and  Dryden.  The  time  seemed  to  have  come  for 
a  substitute  work,  in  which  at  once  the  revived  taste  for  our  early  literature  should  be  gratified,  and  due 
attention  be  given  to  the  authors  who  have  lived  since  the  time  of  Knox.  Such  a  work  it  has  been  the 
humble  aim  of  the  editor  to  produce  in  that  which  is  now  laid  before  the  pubHc. 

He  takes  this  opportunity  of  acknowledging  that  very  important  assistance  has  been  rendered  through- 
out the  Cydopsedia  of  English  Literature,  and  particularly  in  tiio  i)oetical  department^  by  Mr  Robert 
Carruthers  of  Inverness. 


EnDOtcaGH,  Auguit  15, 1843. 
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ANGLO-SAXON  WBITEHS. 

I  HE     Ensubh 

.  'LlHOUAOB      il 

„'  ieuentiallr  a 
(', branch  tk  the 
f'Teufonic,  the 
]]*, language  ■po- 
]m  ken  by  the 
M'  inhahitanti  of 
Kcentral  En- 
lij.rape  imniedi- 
S^latelr  befoK 
J  Ithe  dttwu  of 
Jliiftoiy,  aod 
titatei  the  foun- 
ho  modem  Gcr- 
ih,    and    Dutch. 

by  Iho  Anglo- 
.hc  finh  century, 

«pread,  with  the 

'hole  of  England; 
which  had  been 
the  language  of  the  aboriginiU  people,  shrinking 
before  it  into  Wales,  Coiawiill,  and  other  remote 
pait*  of  the  island,  a«  the  Indian  tongues  are  now 
retiring  before  th«  adrance  of  the  British  settlers 
in  Noith  AmericM.* 

from  ill  flnt  establishment,  the  Anglo-Saxon 
toiiguc  experienced  little  change  for  five  centuries, 
the  chief  >i;ceuions  which  it  received  being  LAtiu 
terms  introduced  by  Christian  missionaries.  Dar- 
ing this  period,  literature  flourished  to  a  much 
grealer  extent  than  might  be  expected,  when  we 
coniider  the  generally  rude  condition  of  the  people. 
It  waa  chiefly  cultirnted  by  individuals  of  the  reli- 
gious orderi,  a  few  of  whom  can  easily  be  discerned, 
through  their  obscure  biography,  to  hnve  been  men 
of  no  mean  genius.  During  tlie  eighth  century, 
books  were  multiplied  immensely  by  the  labours  of 
these  men,  and  Uirmgh  their  eSbrts  learning  dc- 
ided  into  the  upper  classes  of  lay  society.    This 


age  presents  as  with  historical  chronicles,  theologi- 
cal treatises,  religious,  political,  and  narratiTe  poetiy, 
in  great  abuadance,  written  both  in  Latiu  and  in  the 
native  tongue.* 

Tlie  earliest  nan^c  in  the  list  of  Anglo-Saxon 
writers  is  tliat  of  Gildas,  generally  described  as  a 
missionary  of  British  parentage,  living  in  the  first 
half  of  the  sixth  century,  and  the  author  of  a  Latin 
tract  on  early  British  liistoiy.  Owing  to  the  ob- 
scurity of  Ibis  portion  of  our  annoli.  it  has  been  the 
somewhat  eitTBordinary  fate  of  Gildas  to  be  repie- 
lented,  first  as  flourishbg  at  two  periods  more  than  a 
century  distant  fVom  eadi  other  ;  then  as  two  diflet- 
ent  men  of  the  same  name,  Uving  at  different  times ; 
and  Anally  ns  no  man  at  all,  for  his  very  existence 
is  now  doubted.  Nennius  is  another  name  of  this 
age,  which,  after  being  long  connected  with  a  small 
bistoricalwork,  written,  like  that  of  Gildas,  in  lAtin, 
has  Utterly  been  pronounced  supposititious.  'i1io 
first  unquestinncd  British  author  of  distinction  is 
St  CoLtiKiuNDB.  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  a  man 
of  viRorous  ability,  who  contributed  greatly  to 
the  advancement  of  Chriilianity  in  various  parts  of 
Western  Europe,  and  died  in  615.  He  wrote  reli- 
gious treatises  and  I,atin  poetry.  As  yet,  no  edu- 
cated writer  composed  in  hii  vernacular  tongue  ;  it 
was  generally  despised  by  the  literary  class,  as  was 
the  case  at  some  later  periods  of  our  history,  and 
Latin  was  held  to  be  the  only  lauguage  fit  for  regu- 

The  first  Anglo-Saxon  writer  of  note,  who  com- 
posed in  his  own  langtwge,  and  of  whom  there  are 
any  remains,  i*  Cjediion,  a  monk  of  Whitby,  who 
died  about  680.  Cndmon  was  a  genius  of  the  chiss 
headed  by  Bums,  a  poet  of  nature's  making,  sprung 
from  the  bosom  of  the  common  people,  and  little 
indebted  to  education.  It  appears  that  he  at  one 
time  acted  in  the  capacity  of  a  cow-herd.  The  at- 
cumstances  under  which  his  talents  were  first  de- 
veloped, ore  narrated  by  Bede  with  a  strong  cast  of 
the  marveUoui,  under  whiili  it  is  possible,  however, 
to  trace  a  basis  of  natural  truth.  '  We  are  told  that 
he  was  so  much  less  instructed  than  most  of  his 
eqnnls,  that  he  hsd  not  even  leant  any  poetry ;  so 
that  he  was  (Veijuently  obliged  to  retire,  in  order  to 
hide  liis  shame,  when  the  harp  wa«  moved  towards 
him  in  the  hall,  where  at  supper  it  was  customat? 
for  eoeli  person  to  liJig  in  turn.  On  one  of  those 
•  B[«(npliUilIHUiiiilciUtnwb:  Anflo-SuoDrnlod.  By 
ThmniMi  Wilghl,  W.A. 
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occasions,  it  happened  to  be  Caedmon's  turn  to  keep 
guard  at  the  stable  during  the  night,  and,  oyercome 
with  vexation,  he  quitted  the  table  and  retired  to 
his  post  of  duty,  where,  laying  himself  down,  he  fell 
into  a  sound  slumber.  In  the  midst  of  his  sleep,  a 
stranger  appeared  to  him,  and,  saluting  him  by  his 
name,  said,  '*  Cedmon,  sing  me  something."  Csed- 
mon  answered,  "  I  know  nothing  to  sing ;  for  my 
incapacity  in  this  respect  was  the  cause  of  my  leav* 
ing  the  hall  to  come  hither."  **Nay,**  said  the 
stranger, "  but  thou  hast  something  to  sing."  '*  What 
must  I  sing?"  said  Caedmon.  '*  Sing  the  Creation," 
was  the  reply,  and  thereupon  Caedmon  began  to  sing 
verses  **  which  he  had  never  heard  bdbre,"  and 
which  are  said  to  have  been  as  follows : — 


Nu  we  sceolan  herian* 
heofon-rices  weard, 
mctodes  mihte, 
and  his  mod-ce<thonc, 
wera  wuldor  feeder ! 


Now  we  shall  praise 
the  guardian  of  heaven, 
the  might  of  the  creator, 
and  his  counsel, 
the  glory-father  of  men  ! 


swa  he  wundra  ge-hwies,    how  he  of  all  wonders, 


ece  diyhten, 
oord  onstealde. 
He  aereiit  ge-sctfop 
vlda  bcamum 
heofon  to  hrdfe, 
halig  scyppend  ! 
tha  middan-geard 
mon-cynnes  weard, 
ece  diyhten, 
lefter  teode, 
firum  fold&n, 
frca  aelmihtig ! 


the  eternal  lord, 
formed  the  beginning. 
He  first  created 
for  the  children  of  men 
heaven  as  a  roof, 
the  holy  creator ! 
then  the  world 
the  guardian  of  mankind, 
the  eternal  lord, 
produced  afterwards, 
the  earth  for  men, 
the  almighty  master ! 


Caklmon  then  awoke ;  and  he  was  not  only  able  to 
repeat  the  lines  which  he  had  made  in  his  sleep,  but 
I  he  continued  them  in  a  strain  of  admirable  versifica« 
tion.  In  the  morning,  he  hastened  to  the  town- 
reeve,  or  bailifr,  of  Whitby,  who  carried  him  before 
the  Abbess  Hilda;  and  there,  in  the  presence  of 
some  of  the  learned  men  of  the  place,  he  told  his 
story,  and  they  were  all  of  opinion  that  he  had  re- 
ceived the  gift  of  song  fix)m  heaven.  They  then 
expounded  to  him  in  his  mother  tongue  a  portion 
of  Scripture,  which  he  was  required  to  repeat  In 
verse.  Caedmon  went  home  with  his  task,  and  the 
next  morning  he  produced  a  poem  which  excelled 
in  beauty  all  that  they  were  accustomed  to  hear. 
He  afterwards  jdelded  to  the  earnest  solicitations  of 
the  Abbess  Hilda,  and  became  a  monk  of  her  house  { 
and  she  ordered  him  to  transfer  into  verse  the  whole 
of  the  sacred  history.  We  are  told  that  he  was  con- 
tinually occupied  In  repeating  to  himself  what  he 
heard,  and,  **  like  a  clean  animal,  ruminating  it,  he 
turned  it  into  most  sweet  verse."*  f  Caedmon  thus 
composed  many  poems  on  the  Bible  histories,  and 
on  miscellaneous  religious  subjects,  and  some  of 
these  have  been  preserved.  His  account  of  the  Fall 
of  Man  is  somewhat  like  that  given  in  ParadUt  Lo§i^ 
and  one  passage  in  it  might  almost  be  supposed  to 
have  been  the  foundation  of  a  corresponding  one  in 
Milton's  sublime  epic.  It  is  that  in  which  Satan  is 
described  as  reviving  fh>m  the  consternation  of  his 
overthrow.  A  modem  translation  into  English  fol- 
lows »— 

Boiled  within  him 
his  thought  about  his  heart ; 
Hot  waa  without  him 
hit  dire  punishment. 

*  la  our  ftpaclimos  of  tba  Anclo-tezoa,  nuWtera  bttan  sn 
•abstitnied  for  tboae  paeultar  duurmoton  onirtoyvd  In  that  km* 
to  sxpTMi  Of  A*  sad  la 


•    • 


Then  spake  he  words  : 

'  This  narrow  place,  ia  most  unlike 

that  other  that  we  formerly  knew, 

high  in  heaven's  kingdom, 

which  my  master  bestowed  on  me, 

though  we  it,  for  the  All-powerful, 

may  not  possess. 

We  must  cede  our  realm  ; 

yet  hath  he  not  done  richtly, 

that  he  hath  struck  us  down 

to  the  fieiy  abyss 

of  the  hot  hell, 

bereft  us  of  heaven's  kingdom, 

hath  decreed 

to  people  it 

with  mankind. 

That  is  to  me  of  sorrows  the  greaiesti 

that  Adam, 

who  was  wrought  of  earth, 

shall  possess 

my  strong  seat ; 

that  it  sluill  be  to  him  in  delight, 

and  we  endure  this  torment, 

miseiT  in  this  hell. 

Oh  !  had  I  the  power  of  my  hands 

then  with  this  host  I 

But  around  me  lie 

iron  bonds  ; 

rresaeth  this  cord  of  chain  ; 
am  powerless ! 
me  have  so  hard 
the  clasps  of  hell 
so  firmly  grasped  I 
Here  is  a  vast  fire 
above  and  underneath ; 
never  did  I  see 
a  loathlier  landskip ; 
the  flame  abateth  not, 
hot  over  hell. 

Me  hath  the  clasping  of  these  ri^gs, 
this  hard  polished  band, 
impeded  in  mv  course, 
debarred  me  from  my  way. 
My  feet  are  bound, 
my  hands  manacled ; 
of  these  hell  doors  are 
the  ways  obstructed  ; 
so  that  with  aught  I  cannot 
from  these  lim^bonds  escape. 
About  me  lie 
hufe  gratings 
of  oanl  iron, 
forged  with  heat, 
with  which  me  Ood 
hath  fastened  by  the  neck. 
Thus  perceive  I  that  he  knoweth  my  mind, 
and  that  he  knew  also, 
the  Lord  of  hosts, 
that  should  us  through  Adam 
evil  befall, 

about  the  realm  of  heaven, 
where  I  had  power  of  my  handu.** 

Tlie  specimen  of  Csedmon  above  given  in  tht 
original  language  mi^  serve  as  a  general  one  of 
Anglo-Saxon  poetry.  It  will  be  obserwd  that  it  is 
neither  hi  measured  feet,  like  Latin  verse,  nor 
rhymed,  but  that  the  sole  peculiarity  which  distin- 
guishes it  from  proae  is  what  Mr  Wright  calls  a  very 
reguhur  aOiteratitm,  so  arranged,  that  In  every  couplet 
there  should  be  two  principal  words  in  the  line  be- 
ginning with  the  same  letter,  which  ktter  must  also 
be  the  initial  of  the  first  word  on  which  the  stress 
of  the  voice  Alls  hi  the  second  line. 

A  fbw  names  of  inferior  note— Aldhelm,  abbot  of 
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Malmsburj,  Ceolfrid,  abbot  of  Wearmouth,  and  Felix 
of  Cropland — ^briog  down  the  list  of  ADglo-Saxon 
writers  to  Bede,  usually  called  the  Venerable  Bede, 
who  may  be  allowed  to  stand  at  the  head  of  the  dfus. 
He  seems  to  have  spent  a  modest  studious  life,  unche- 
qoered  by  incident  of  any  kind,  at  the  monastery  of 

Wearmouth,  where 
he  died  in  735. 
His  works,  consist- 
ing of  Scriptural 
translations  and 
commentaries,  reli- 
gious treatises,  bio- 
graphies, and  an 
ecclesiastical  his- 
tory of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  which  is 
the  only  one  useful 
in  the  present  age, 
were  forty  fowr  in 
number;  and  it  is 
related  that  he  dic- 
tated to  his  amanu- 

"    ensis,     and    com- 

~       ^  =-^^--  pleted  a  book,  on 

Cbair  of  Bede.  the  very  day  of  his 

death*  Almost  all  the  writings  of  these  men  were  in 
Latin,  which  renders  it  less  necessary  to  speak  parti- 
cularly of  them  in  this  place.  Our  subsequent  lite- 
rary history  is  formed  of  comparatively  obscure 
names,  until  it  presents  to  us  the  enlightened  and 
amiable  King  Axyred  (848-901),*  in  whom  learning 
and  authorship  graced  the  royal  state,  without  in- 
terfering with  its  proper  duties.  He  translated  the 
historical  works  of  Orosius  and  Bede,  and  some  reli- 
gious and  moral  treatises,  perhaps  also  JEsop^g  Fables 
and  the  Psahna  o/Dauid,  into  the  Anglo-Saxon  tongue, 
designing  thereby  to  extend  their  utility  among  his 
people.  No  original  compositions  certainly  his  have 
been  preserved,  excepting  the  reflections  of  his  own, 
which  he  takes  leave  here  and  there  to  introduce 
into  his  translations.  The  character  of  this  monarch, 
embracing  so  much  gentleness,  along  with  manly 
vigour  and  dignity,  and  displaying  pure  tastes,  cal- 
culated to  be  beneficial  to  others  as  well  as  himself, 
seems  as  if  it  would  have  graced  the  most  civilised 
age  nearly  as  much  as  it  did  one  of  the  rudest 

After  Alfred,  the  next  important  name  is  that  of 
Alfric,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  died  in  1006. 
This  learned  prelate  was  a  voluminous  writer,  and, 
like  Alfred,  entertained  a  strongwish  to  enlighten  the 
people ;  he  wrote  much  in  his  native  tongue,  particu- 
larly a  collection  of  homilies,  a  translation  of  the  first 
seven  books  of  the  Bible,  and  some  religious  treatises. 
He  was  also  the  author  of  a  grammar  of  the  Latin 
tongue,  which  has  given  him  the  sub-name  of  "  the 
Grammarian.*'  Alfric  himself  declares  that  he  wrote 
in  Anglo-Saxon,  and  in  that  avoided  the  use  of  all 
obscure  words,  in  order  that  he  might  be  understood 
by  unlettered  people.  As  he  was  reallv  successful  in 
writing  simply,  we  select  a  specimen  of  Anglo-Saxon 
prose  from  his  Paschal  homily,  adding  an  interlinear 
translation: — 

Hcthen     cild  bith  ge-fullod,  ac  hit  ne  bnet  na 

{A)  heathen  child  is   dirittentd^  yet    he    altereth  not 

hifl    hiw  with-utan,  dheah  dhe  Mt  beo  with-innan 

hit  thope   wUhont,     though  he      be       vntltin 

awend.     Hit  bith  ge-broht  synfuU  dhurh  Adames 

changed.     He     it     brought     aimful  through  AdanCt 

forpmduyato  to  tbam  fant  fate.  Ac  hit  bith  athwogen 

dttoSedienoe   to    the  font-veitel.  But  he   it     washed 

*  Where  double  dates  ere  thus  given,  It  wfll  be  nndentood 
tliai  Om  fint  is  the  year  of  the  birth,  and  the  Mcond  the  year 
of  the  death,  of  the  Individual  mentioned. 


fram  eallam  synnum  with-innan,  dheah  dhe  hit  with- 
from    all        tint       invfordly,   though         he    out- 
utan    his    hiw   ne  awcnde.    £ac  swylce  tha  halige 
wardly  hit  shape  twt  change.    Even     so      the     holy 
fant  wseter,  dhe    is  ge-haten  lifes  wyl-epring,  is  ge-fic 
font  water,  which  is    called    life's  fountain,    is  like 
on  hiwe       odhrum  waaterum,  k  is  under  dheod  bros- 
in  shape  {to)  other     waters,   and  is  subject    to       cor- 
nun^e ;     ac  dhaes        halgan  gastes         mihfc 

ruphon;    but  the  Holy    Ohost's        might 

ge-nealiecth       tham  brosnigendlicum  w»tere,  dhurh 
comes      {to)  the  corruptible        water  trough 

sacerda  bletsunge,    &    hit    maeg        sythan 
{the)  priests*     blessing,    and  it     may      afierwards 
lichaman  &    sawle  athwean  fnm  eallum  synnum, 

body     and  soul       wash      from      all         sin, 
dhurh  gastlice  mihte. 
through  ghostly  might. 

Cynewulf,  bishop  of  Winchester,  Wulfstan,  arch- 
bishop of  York,  and  some  others,  bring  down  the  list 
of  Anglo-Saxon  authors  to  the  Conquest,  giving  to 
this  portion  of  our  literature  a  duration  of  nearly  five 
hundred  years,  or  about  the  space  between  Chaucer 
and  our  own  day.  During  this  time,  there  were  many 
seats  of  learning  in  England,  many  writers,  and  many 
books ;  although,  in  the  main,  these  have  now  become 
matter  of  curiosity  to  tiie  antiquary  only.  The  litera- 
ture may  be  said  to  have  had  a  kind  of  protracted 
existence  till  the  breaking  up  of  the  language  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century ;  but  it  was  graced 
by  no  names  of  distinction.  We  are  here  called  upon 
to  advert  to  the  historical  production  usually  called 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  which  consists  of  a  view 
of  early  English  history,  written,  it  is  believed,  by  a 
series  of  authors,  commencing  soon  after  the  time  of 
Alfred,  and  continued  till  the  reign  of  Henry  11. 
Altogether,  considering  the  general  state  of  Western 
Europe  in  the  middle  ages,  the  literature  of  our 
Anglo-Saxon  forefathers  may  be  regarded  as  a 
creditable  feature  of  our  national  history,  and  as 
something  of  which  we  might  justly  be  proud,  if  we 
did  not  allow  ourselves  to  remain  hi  such  ignorance 
of  it 

INTEODUCTION  OF  NORMAN  FRENCH. 

The  Conquest,  by  which  a  Norman  government  and 
nobility  were  imposed  upon  Saxon  England,  led  to  a 
great  change  in  the  language.  Norman  French,  one 
of  the  modifications  of  Latin  which  arose  in  the 
middle  ages,  was  now  the  language  of  education,  of 
the  law  courts,  and  of  the  upper  classes  generally, 
while  Saxon  shared  tlie  degradation  which  the 
people  at  large  experienced  under  their  conquerors. 
Though  depressed,  yet,  as  the  speech  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people,  it  could  not  be  extinguished. 
Having  numbers  on  its  side,  it  maintained  its  ground 
as  the  substance  of  the  popular  language,  the  Norman 
infusing  only  about  one  word  for  every  three  of  the 
more  vulgar  tongue.  But  it  was  destined,  in  the 
course  of  the  twelfth  century,  to  undergo  great 
grammatical  changes.  Its  sounds  were  greatly 
altered,  syllables  were  cut  short  in  the  pronunciation, 
and  the  terminations  and  infiections  of  words  were 
softened  down  until  they  were  entirely  lost  Dr 
Johnson  expresses  his  opinion,  that  the  Normans 
affected  the  Anglo-Saxon  more  in  this  manner  than 
by  the  introduction  of  new  words.  So  great  was 
the  change,  tliat  the  original  Anglo-Saxon  must 
have  become,  in  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  more  difScult  to  be  understood  than  the 
diction  of  Chaucer  is  to  us.  The  language  which 
resulted  was  the  commencement  of  the  present  Eng- 
lish. Its  origin  wiU  afterwards  be  traced  more 
minutdy. 
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THE  NORMAN  POETS  OF  ENGLAND. 

Tli&  first  literary  productions  which  call  fur  at- 
tention  after  the  Conquest,  are  a  class  which  may 
be  considered  as  in  a  great  measure  foreign  to  the 
country  and  its  language.  Before  the  invasion  of 
England  by  William,  poetical  literature  had  begun 
to  be  cultirated  in  France  with  considerable  marks 
of  spirit  and  taste.  The  language,  which  from  its 
origin  was  named  Homane  (lingua  Remand),*  was 
■cparated  into  two  great  divisions,  that  of  the  south, 
which  is  represented  popularly  by  the  Provencal, 
and  that  of  the  north,  which  was  subdivided  into 
French  and  Anglo-Norman,  the  latter  dialect  being 
that  chiefly  confined  to  our  island.  The  poets  of 
the  south  were  called  in  their  dialect  trobadores,  or 
troubadours,  and  those  of  the  north  were  distinguished 
by  the  same  title,  wTitten  in  their  language  trouoeres. 
In  Proven^  there  arose  a  series  of  elegant  versifiers, 
who  employed  their  talents  in  composing  romantic 
and  complimentary  poems,  fbll  of  warlike  and  ama- 
tory sentiment,  which  many  of  them  made  a  busi- 
ness of  reciting  before  assemblages  of  the  great 
Norman  poets,  writing  with  more  plainness  and  sim- 
plicity, were  celebrated  even  before  those  of  Pro- 
vence ;  and  one,  named  TaiUefer,  was  the  first  man 
to  break  tiie  English  ranks  at  the  battle  of  Hastings. 
From  the  preference  of  the  Norman  kings  of  Eng- 
land for  the  poets  of  their  own  country,  and  the 
general  depression  of  Anglo-Saxon,  it  results  that 
tiie  distinguished  literary  names  of  the  first  two 
centuries  iSfler  the  Conquest  are  those  of  Norman 
Poets,  men  who  were  as  frequently  natives  of 
France  as  of  England.  Philippe  de  Thaun.  author 
of  treatises  on  popular  science  in  verse ;  Thorold, 
who  wrote  the  fine  romance  of  Roland ;  Samson 
de  Nanteuil,  who  transkited  the  proverbs  of  Solo- 
mon into  F^nch  verse;  Gkoflh>i  Gaimar,  author 
of  a  chronicle  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings ;  and  David, 
a  tronvere  of  considerable  eminence,  whose  works 
are  lost,  were  the  moat  noted  predecessors  of  one  of 
much  greater  celebrity,  named  Mautre  Wage,  a 
native  of  Jersey.  About  1160,  Wace  wrote,  in  his 
native  French,  R  narrative  poem  entitled  Le  Brut 
D'Angleterre  (Brutus  of  EngUind).  The  diief  hero 
was  an  imaginary  son  of  iEneas  of  Troy,  who  was 
represented  as  having  founded  the  state  of  Britain 
many  centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  Tliis  was 
no  creation  of  the  fancy  of  the  Norman  poet  He 
only  translated  a  serious  liistory,  written  a  few  years 
before  in  I^tin  by  a  monk  named  Geoffrey  of  Mon- 
mouth, in  which  tlie  aflkirs  of  Britain  were  traced 
with  all  possible  gravity  through  a  series  of  ima- 
ginary kings,  beginning  with  Brutus  of  Troy,  and 
ending  with  Cadwallader,  who  was  said  to  luive 
lived  in  the  year  689  at  the  Christian  era. 

This  history  is  a  very  remarkable  work,  on  account 
of  its  origin,  and  its  effects  on  subsequent  literature. 
The  Britons,  settled  in  Walvs,  Cornwall,  and  Bre- 
tagne,  were  distinguished  at  this  time  on  account  of 
the  numberless  fanciful  and  fabulous  legends  which 
they  possessed — a  traditionary  kind  of  literature 
resembling  that  which  has  since  been  found  amongst 
the  kindred  people  of  the  Scottish  Highlands.  For 
centuries  past,  Europe  had  been  supplied  with  tale 
and  &ble  from  the  tecmmg  fountain  of  Bretagne,  as 
it  now  is  with  music  from  Italy,  and  meUphysics 
from  Oermanv.  Walter  Calenius,  archdean  of  Ox- 
ford, coUocted  some  of  these  of  a  professedly  his- 

•  Any  bonk  writtan  in  thl«  tonfu*  was  died  m  tlie  Ifvn 
RtnnanM  {Uber  Aoiimi»m#),  and  moat  tnqpmUy  m  aimply  the 
Romang:  m  a  great  portion  of  theee  ware  worka  of  flctfcm,  the 
t«*rni  haa  efnoo  given  riae  to  the  word  now  la  g«wral  nae, 
romance. 


torical  kind  relating  to  England,  and  communicated 
them  to  Geoffrey,  by  whom  they  were  put  into  the 
form  of  a  regular  historical  work,  and  introduced 
for  the  fint  time  to  the  learned  world,  as  far  as  a 
learned  world  then  existed.  As  little  else  than  a 
bundle  of  incredible  stories,  some  of  which  may  be 
slightly  founded  on  fact,  this  productidh  is  of  small 
worth ;  but  it  supplied  a  ground  for  Waoe*s  poem, 
and  proved  an  unfailing  resource  for  the  writera  of 
romantic  narrative  for  the  ensuing  two  centuries ; 
nor  even  in  a  later  age  was  its  influence  exhausted; 
for  from  it  Sbakspeare  drew  the  story  of  Lear,  and 
Sackville  that  of  Ferrex  and  Porrex,  whUe  Drayton 
reproduces  much  of  it  in  his  Polyolbion,  and  it  has 
given  occasion  to  many  allusions  in  the  poems  of 
Milton  and  othen.* 

Maistre  Wace  also  composed  a  History  of  the  Nor* 
mans,  under  the  title  of  the  Roman  de  Rou,  that  is, 
the  Romance  of  Rollo,  first  Duke  of  Normandy, 
and  some  other  works.  Heniy  II.,  from  admiration 
of  his  writings,  bestowed  upon  him  a  canonry  in  the 
cathedral  of  Bayeux.  Benoit,  a  contemporary  of 
Wace,  and  author  of  a  History  of  the  Dukes  of  NoT' 
mandy;  and  Guemes,  an  ecclesiastic  of  Pont  St 
Maxence,  in  Picardy,  who  wrote  a  metrical  life  of 
Thomas  jk  Becket,  are  tlie  other  two  Norman  poets  of 
most  eminence  whose  genius  or  whose  writings  can 
be  connected  with  the  history  of  English  literature. 
These  writera  composed  most  frequently  in  rhymed 
couplets,  each  line  containing  eight  syllables.t 

C03IMENCBMENT  OF  THE  PRESENT  FORM  OF  ENGLUIL 

Of  the  century  following  the  Conquest,  the  only 
other  compositions  that  have  come  down  to  us  as 
the  production  of  individuals  living  in,  or  connected 

*  Ellla'a  Metrical  Roroanoca. 

t  Ellia'a  Bpecimena,  1.,  35-^  A  ehort  paaaage  from  Waoe'a 
deecriptlon  of  the  oeremonlaa  and  qwrta  prenuned  to  have  taken 
place  at  King  Arthur's  coronation,  will  ^ve  an  idea  of  the 
writings  of  the  Norman  poeta.  It  is  «xtrBcted  from  Mr  SUia'a 
work,  with  hia  notes  :— 

'*  Quant  U  rota  lara  del  mangier, 

AU  sunt  tuft  efftoJioior,' 

De  la  citi  ea  champa  Isairent ; 

A  plnaom  gieox  ae  despartirenl. 

LI  una  alorent  ftoftonfcr,* 

Rt  las  fneawx*  chevalx  monatrcr: 

Li  autre  alercnt  e  cremir, 

Ou  pferrea  getler,  ou  sailtir.* 

Tidz  i  avoit  qui  dara  lanooent, 

Et  tloU  1  avoit  qui  lutoent ; 

Cbaacun  del  glou  e'entremetoltt 

Qui  entrcmetre  se  savoit. 

Cil  qni  son  compalgnon  vainquof t, 

Et  qui  d'aucun  gicu  prb  avoit, 

Estoit  sompres  an  rol  mon<, 

Kt  k  totu  lea  aiitrea  monatr^  ; 

Et  U  roia  dd  sien  U  donoit, 

Tant  done  dl  lies  s'en  aloit 

Lea  damea  aor  lea  mura  aloent. 

For  eigaider  oeulx  qui  joianL 

Qui  ami  avolt  en  la  place. 

Tost  II  toraoat  I'oi]  on  U  face. 

Troia  Jon  dura  la  feiste  alntl : 

Quand  Tint  au  quart,  au  mtrcre  i, 

Li  rois  les  baehellen/af/Si* 

Kncrt  Adiveres  devisa,* 

Lor  aenrise  a  e«lz  randi. 

Qui  por  terra  Torent  aerrl : 

Bola  dona,  at  cfaaeteleriesa 

Bt  eveaquies,  at  abbales. 

A  oeulx  qui  d'autras  terree  aetoient. 

Qui  par  amor  an  rol  venoent. 

Dona  coupes  t  dona  dsatrlars. 

Dona  da  sea  avers  plus  oben.  Ae." 


t  To  amuse  tbrmittlvea.    '  Tn  Just    •  Fleet  (#«iw€ ).   *  Ttt  leap. 
*  Fitffut  gave  flcf-w  '  Ke  gave  them  Ih  riee  of  landa. 
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with,  England,  are  works  written  in  Latin  hy  learned 
ecdesiastica,  the  principal  of  wliom  were  John  of 
SaUsbury,  Peter  of  Blois,  Joseph  of  Exeter,  and 
6bopfr£t  of  Monmouth,  the  last  being  the  author 
of  the  History  of  En^and  just  alluded  to,  which  is 
supposed  to  have  becta  written  about  the  year  1138. 
About  1154,  according  to  Dr  Johnson,  "  the  Saxon 
began  to  take  a  form  in  which  the  beginning  of  the 
present  English  may  plainly  be  discovert."     It 
does  not^  as  already  hinted,  contain  many  Norman 
words,  but  its  grammatical  structure  is  considerably 
altered.   There  is  a  metrical  Saxon  or  English  trans- 
lation, by  one  Latamon,  a  priest  of  Emely,  on  the 
Serem,  from  the  Brut  tTAjt^utarre  of  Wace.    Its  date 
ii  not  ascertained ;  but  if  it  be,  as  surmised  by  some 
writers,  a  composition  of  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth 
century,  we  must  consider  it  as  throwing  a  valuable 
light  on  the  history  of  our  language  at  perhaps  the 
most  important  period  of  its  existence.   A  specimen, 
in  which  the  passage  already  given  fh>m  Wace  is 
tnmtlated,  is  presented  in  the  sequel.    With  refe- 
rence to  a  larger  extract  given  by  Mr  Ellis,  of  which 
the  otlier  is  a  portion,  that  gentleman  remarks — ^  As 
it  does  not  contain  any  word  which  we  are  under  tlie 
necessity  of  referring  to  a  French  origin,  we  cannot 
but  consider  it  as  simple  and  unmixed,  though  very 
barbarous,  Saxon.   At  the  same  time,"  he  continues, 
**  the  orthography  of  this  manuscript,  in  which  we  see, 
for  the  first  time,  the  admission  of  the  soft  ^,  toge- 
ther with  the  Saxon ;(,  as  well  as  some  other  peculiari- 
ties, seems  to  prove  that  the  pronunciation  of  onr  lan- 
guage had  already  undergone  a  considerable  change. 
Indeied,  the  whole  style  of  this  composition,  which 
is  broken  into  a  series  of  short  unconnected  sentences, 
and  in  which  the  construction  is  as  plain  and  artless 
as  possible,  and  perfectly  free  from  inversions,  ap- 
pears to  indicate  that  little  more  than  the  substitu- 
tion of  a  few  French  for  the  present  Saxon  words 
was  now  necessary  to  produce  a  resemblance  to  that 
Anglo-Norman,  or  English,  of  which  we  possess  a 
few  specimens,  supposed  to  have  been  written  in  the 
eariy  part  of  the  thirteenth  century.    Layamon's 
versification  is  also  no  less  remarkable  than  his  lan- 
guage.   Sometimes  he  seems  anxious  to  imitate  the 
rhymes,  and  to  adopt  the  regular  number  of  syllables, 
which  he  had  observed  in  his  original;  at  other 
times  he  disregards  both,  eitlier  because  he  did  not 
consider  the  laws  of  metre,  or  the  consonance  of 
final  sounds,  as  essential  to  the  gratification  of  his 
readers ;  or  because  he  was  unable  to  adapt  them 
throughout  so  long  a  work,  from  the  want  of  models 
in  his  natire  language  on  which  to  form  his  style. 
The  latter  is  perhaps  the  most  probable  supposition ; 
but,  at  all  events,  it  is  apparent  that  the  recurrence 
of  his  rhymes  is  much  too  frequent  to  be  the  result 
of  chance ;  so  that,  upon  the  whole,  it  seems  reason- 
able to  infer,  that  Layamon*s  work  was  composed  at, 
or  very  near,  the  period  when  the  Saxons  and  Nor- 
mans in  this  country  began  to  unite  into  one  nation, 
and  to  adopt  a  common  langnnge." 

SPECDCSNS  OF  ANGLO-SAXON  AND  ENGU8H 
PRBVI0V8  TO  1300. 

We  have  already  seen  short  specimens  of  the 
An^o-Saxon  prose  and  verse  of  the  period  prior  to 
the  Conquest.  Perliaps  the  best  means  of  making 
clear  the  transition  of  the  language  into  its  present 
form,  is  to  present  a  continuation  of  these  specimens, 
extending  between  the  time  of  the  Conquest  and  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.  It  is  not  to  be  exjiected  that 
these  specimens  will  be  of  much  use  to  the  reader,  on 
account  of  the  ideas  which  they  convey ;  but,  con- 
sidered merely  as  objects,  or  as  pictures,  they  will 
not  be  without  their  eflect  in  illustrating  the  history 
«/onrlitemtura 


lEjrtracifrom  the  Scucon  Chronicle,  1154.] 

On  this  yaer  waerd  the  King  Stephen  ded,  and 
bebyried  there  his  wif  and  his  sune  wieron  bebyried  a*t 
Tauresfeld.  That  ministre  hi  makiden.  Tha  the 
king  was  ded,  tha  was  the  eorl  beionde  Bsa.  And  ne 
dantte  nan  man  don  other  bute  god  for  tiie  micel  cie 
of  him.  Tha  he  to  Engleland  come,  tha  was  he  under- 
fangcn  mid  micel  wortscipe  ;  and  to  king  bletcaed  in 
Lundine,  on  the  Sunnen  otti  beforen  mid-winter-diei. 

Literally  translated  thus : — **  a.  d.  1 1 54.  In  this  year 
was  the  King  Stephen  dead,  and  buried  where  his 
wife  and  his  son  were  buried,  at  Toun»field.  That 
minister  they  made.  When  the  king  was  dead,  then 
was  the  earl  beyond  sea.  And  not  durst  no  man  do 
other  but  good  for  the  great  awe  of  him.  When  he 
to  England  came,  then  was  he  received  with  great 
worship  ;  and  to  kin^  consecrated  in  London,  on  the 
Sunday  before  mid-winter-day  (Christmas  day)." 

[Exiractffwn  the  tuemtnt  of  the  Procwdinga  ai  Arthw^s 
CorotuUion,  ffiven  by  Zayamon,  in  hit  trantlation  of 
Wace,  execwled  about  1180.]  * 

Tha  the  kingf  iffeien}  hafde 
And  al  his  mon-weoredtf 
Tha  b\igaffi  out  of  burhge 
Theines  swithen  balde. 
Alle  tha  kinges, 
And  heore  here-thringaA 
Alle  tha  biscopes, 
And  alle  tha  clarekes, 
Alle  the  eorles, 
And  alle  tha  beorne^, 
Alle  tha  theinei, 
Alle  the  iweines, 
Feire  iterudde^ 
Hdde  geondfddefi 
Summe  heo  gunnen!  ceruen^ 
Summe  heo  gunnen  wmen^ 
Summe  heo  gunnen  lepen, 
Summe  heo  gunnen  tceoten^^ 
Summe  heo  iTnestleden 
And  miher-gome  fnakeden^^ 
Summe  heo  on  relde 
Pleouwedm  tmder  aedde^^ 
Summe  heo  driven  balles 
Wide  geond  the  feldes. 
.    Moni  ane  kunncfl  i/omm 
Ther  heo  gunnen  drinen,^^ 
And  wha  swa  mihte  iwenne 
Wurthscipe  of  his  gomene,^^ 
Sine  me^^  ladde  mide  songe 
At  foren  than  leod  kinge  ; 
And  the  king,  for  his  gomene. 
Oaf  him  gevcn}^  gode. 

*  The  notes  are  by  Mr  Kllia,  with  coneetlnna. 

t  The  original  of  this  passage,  by  Wace,  is  given  in  an  earlier 
page. 
1  Eaten.  *  BInltltude  of  attendants.  Sax. 

*  Fled. — Then  fled  out  of  the  town  the  people  very  quickly. 

*  Their  throngs  of  servants.  *  Fairly  dressed. 

*  Held  (their  way)  through  the  fields. 

7  B^an.  *  To  diachnrge  arrows.  *  To  run. 

^^  To  shoot  or  throw  darts. 

'>  Made,  or  played  at,  witker-^amet.  Sax.  (games  of  emula- 
tion), that  is,  Justed. 

1*  Some  they  on  field  played  under  shield ;  that  is,  fought 
with  swords. 

IS  •*  Many  m  kind  of  game  there  they  gan  nige."  DritHfen 
(Dutch),  is  to  urge,  press,  or  drive. 

^*  And  whoso  might  win  worship  by  his  gaming. 

»  •'  nim  they  led  with  song  before  the  people's  king."  Me, 
a  word  qmon3*mous  with  the  Frsoch  on. 

1*  Gave  him  givings,  gifts. 
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Alle  tha  quent^ 
The  icumen  weoren  there, 
And  alle  tha  lafdies, 
Leoneden  geond  walles, 
To  bihalden  tha  duge  then, 
And  that  folc  plieie. 
This  iUtste  thrto  dag€af 
Sundc  gomes  and  swulc  pUeghs, 
Tha,  at  than  veorthe  dene 
The  king  ffon  to  tpehene^ 
And  aguhis  gode  cnihten 
All  heore  rihten  ;  * 
He  gef  seolrer,  he  ssef  gold, 
He  tfef  hon.  he  get  lond, 
Castles,  and  cUethes  eke  ; 
His  monnen  he  iguende,^ 

[Extrad  fr<m  a  Charter  of  Henry  II L,  a.  d.  1258,  %n 
eA«  common  language  of  the  time.] 

Henry,  thurg  Godesful tome.  King  on  Engleneloande, 
Lhoaverd  on  Yrloand,  Duk  on  Norman,  on  Acquitain, 
Earl  on  Anjou,  send  I  ffretin^,  to  alle  hise  holde, 
ilaerde  and  ilewede  on  Huntmdonnschicre.  Thiet 
witen  ge  wel  alle,  thiet  we  willen  and  unnen,  theet  ure 
reedesmen  alle  other  the  moare  del  of  heom,  thact  beoth 
ichosen  thurg  us  and  thurg  thaet  loandes-folk  on  urc 
kineriche,  habbith  idon,  and  schullen  don  in  the 
worthnes  of  God,  and  ure  treowthe,  for  the  freme  of 
the  loande,  thurg  the  besigte  of  than  toforen  iseide 
rsedesmen,  &c. 

Literal  translation  : — "  Henry,  through  God*9  sup- 
port. King  of  England,  Lord  of  Ireland,  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, of  Acquitain,  Earl  of  Anjou,  sends  greeting 
to  all  his  subjects,  learned  and  unlearned,  of  Hunting- 
donshire. This  know  je  well  all,  that  we  will  and 
grant,  what  our  counsellors  all,  or  the  more  part  of 
them,  that  be  chosen  through  us  and  through  the 
land-folk  of  our  kingdom,  hare  done,  and  shall  do,  to 
the  honour  of  Ood,  and  our  allegiance,  for  the  good  of 
the  land,  through  the  determination  of  the  before- 
said  counsellors,    &c. 

THE  RBTJONG  CHRONICLERS. 

Layamon  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  of  a  series 
of  writers  who,  about  Uie  end  of  the  thirteentli  cen- 
tury, began  to  be  conspicuous  in  our  literary  history, 
which  usually  recognises  them  under  the  general 
appellation  of  the  RHTBfiNO  Chroniclers.  The 
first,  at  a  considerable  interral  after  Layamon,  was 
a  monk  of  Gloucester  Abbey,  usually  called  from 
that  circumstance  Robert  of  Gloucester,  and 
who  lived  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  III.  and  Ed- 
ward L  He  wrote,  in  long  rhymed  lines  (Alexan- 
drines)! a  history  of  England  from  the  imaginary 
Brutus  to  his  own  time,  using  chiefly  as  his  autho- 
rity the  Latin  history  by  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  of 
which  Wace  and  Layamon  had  already  given  Nor- 
man French  and  Saxon  versions.*  The  work  is 
described  by  Mr  Warton  as  destitute  of  art  and 
imagination,  and  giving  to  the  fabulous  history,  in 
many  parts,  a  less  poetical  air  than  it  bears  in 
Geoffrey's  prose.  The  language  is  full  of  Saxon  pe- 
culiarities, which  might  partly  be  the  result  of  his 
living  in  so  remote  a  province  as  Gloucestershire. 
Another  critic  acknowledges  that,  though  cold  and 
prosaic,  Robert  is  not  deficient  in  the  valuable  talent 
of  arresting  the  attention.     "  The  orations  with 

1  '*  All  the  queeni  who  were  oomc  to  the  feetiral,  and  all  the 
Udles,  leaned  over  the  walls  to  behold  the  noble*  there,  and 
that  folk  play." 

>  ThU  lasted  three  days,  such  games  and  such  plnye. 

*  Then,  on  the  fourth  d^y,  the  king  went  to  council  J 

*  And  gave  his  good  knights  all  their  rights  or  rewards, 
ft  He  ntiafled. 

*  Ilobert'e  Chronicle,  from  a  particuUr  allualont  Is  supposed 
Co  have  been  written,  at  least  in  part,  after  XZ/J, 


which  he  occasionally  diversifies  the  thread  of  his 
story,  are,  in  genersd,  appropriate  and  dramatic, 
and  not  only  prove  his  good  sense,  but  exhibit  no 
unfavourable  specimens  of  his  eloquence.  In  his 
description  of  the  first  crusade,  he  seems  to  change 
his  usual  character,  and  becomes  not  only  enter- 
taining, but  even  animated.*** 

Of  the  language  of  Robert's  Chronicle,  the  fbUow- 
ing  is  a  specimen,  in  its  original  spelling : — 

Engelond  ys  a  wel  god  lond,  ich  wene  of  eche  lond 

best, 
Y-set  in  the  ende  of  the  world,  as  al  in  the  west. 
The  see  goth  hvm  al  about,  he  stont  as  an  yle. 
Here  fon  heo  duire  the  lasse  doute,  but  hit  be  thorw 

gyle 
Of  foTc  of  the  solve  lond,  as  me  hath  y-seye  wyle. 
From  south  to  north  he  ys  long  eighte  hondred  myle. 

This  is,  of  course,  nearly  unintelligible  to  all  except 
antiquarian  readers,  and  it  is  therefore  judged  pro- 
per, in  other  specimens,  to  adopt,  as  far  as  possible, 
a  modem  orthography 

[Tlie  Mmterfoi'  the  First,  Oimcm^c] 

A  good  pope  was  thilk  time  at  Rome,  that  hecht^ 

urban. 
That  preached  of  the  crevserie,  and  creysed  mony  man. 
Therefore  he  send  preachers  thorough  all  Christendom, 
And  himself  a-this-side  the  mounts'  and  to  France 

come  ; 
And  preached  so  fast,  and  with  so  great  wisdom, 
That  about  in  each  lond  the  cross  UMt  me  nome.^ 
In  the  year  of  grace  a  thousand  and  sixteen. 
This  great  crmerie  began,  that  long  was  i-seen. 
Of  so  much  folk  nyme^  the  cross,  ne  k>  the  holy  land  go, 
Me  no  see  no  time  before,  ne  suth  nathemo.'* 
For  self  women  ne  beleved,^  that  they  ne  wend  thither 

fast, 
Ne  young  folk  [that]  feeble  were,  the  while  the  voy- 
age y-UMt. 
So  that  Robert  Curthose  thitherward  his  heart  cast. 
And,  among  other  good  knights,  ne  thought  not  be 

the  last. 
He  wends  here  to  Englond  for  the  crevserie. 
And  laid  William  his  brother  to  wed«  Normandy, 
And  borrowed  of  him  thereon  an  hundred  thousand 

mark. 
To  wend  with  to  the  holy  lond,  and  that  was  some- 
deal  stark.     ♦     ♦ 
The  Earl  Robert  of  Flanders  mid^  him  wend  also. 
And  Eustace  Earl  of  Boulogne,  and  mony  good  knight 

thereto. 
There  wend  the  Duke  Geoffi«y,  and  the  Earl  Baldwin 

there. 
And  the  other  Baldwin  also,  that  noble  men  were. 
And  kings  syth  all  three  of  the  holy  lond. 
The  Earl  Stephen  de  Blois  wend  eke,  that  great  power 

had  on  bond. 
And  Robert's  sister  Curthose  espoused  had  to  wire. 
There  wend  yet  other  knights,  the  best  that  were  alive ; 
As  the  Earl  of  St  Giles,  the  good  Raymond, 
And  Niel  the  king's  brother  of  France,  and  the  Earl 

Beaumond, 
And  Tancred  his  nephew,  and  the  bishop  also 
Of  Podvs,  and  Sir  Hugh  the  great  carl  tnereto  ; 
And  folk  also  without  tale,^  of  all  this  west  end 
Of  Englond  and  of  France,  thitherward  gan  wend. 
Of  Normandy,  of  Denmark,  of  Norway,  of  Britain, 
Of  Wales  and  of  Ireland,  of  Gascony  and  of  Spain, 
Of  Provence  and  of  Saxony,  and  of  Alcmain, 
Of  Scotlond  and  of  Greece,  of  Rome  and  Aquitain.  *  • 

*  Ellis. 

*  Was  called.        '  Passed  the  mountain*— namely,  the  Alps, 
s  Was  quickly  taken  up.        *  Take.        ^  Since  never  man, 
'  Even  women  did  not  remain.   tT9  tctd,  in  pledge,  In  pawn. 
"  With.  •  Beyond  reckoning. 
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ROBERT  OF  GLOUCESTER. 


{The  Sieffe  qfAtUMi,} 

Tho  wend  forth  this  companj,  with  mony  a  noble 
man, 
And  won  Tan  with  strength,  and  sjth  Toxan. 
And  to  yrene  brig  from  thaanenl  thej  wend, 
And  our  lord  at  last  to  Antioch  them  send, 
That  in  the  beginning  of  the  lond  of  Syrie  is. 
Anon,  upon  St  Lucur  day,  hither  thej  come,  i  wIha, 
And  besieged  the  citj,  and  assailed  fast, 
And  they  within  again*  them  stalwartly  cast. 
So  that  after  Christmas  the  Saracens  rede  nome,^ 
And  the  folk  of  Jerusalem  and  of  Damas  come, 
Of  Aleph,  and  of  other  lends,  mid  great  power  enow. 
And  to  suocooiy  Antioch  fast  hitherwaid  drew. 
So  that  the  Ea^l  of  Flanden  and  Beaomond  at  last 
Mid  twenty  thousand  of  men  again  them  wend  fast. 
And  smite  an  battle  with  them,  and  the  shrewen^ 

orercome  ; 
And  the  Christian  wend  again,  mid  the  prey  that  they 

nome. 
In  the  month  of  Fererer  the  Saracens  eftsoon 
Yarked  them  a  great  host  (as  they  were  y-wont  to 

done). 
And  went  toward  Antioch,  to  help  their  kind  blood. 
The  company  of  Christian  men  this  well  understood. 
To  besiege  this  castle  their  footmen  they  lete. 
And  the  knights  wend  forth,  the  Saracens  to  meet ;  *  * 
I-armed  and  a-horse  well,  and  in  sixty  party ,4 
Ere  they  went  too  far,  they  dealt  their  company. 
Of  the  first  Robert  CurUiose  they  chose  to  chie&ntain, 
And  of  the  other  ihe  noble  Duke  Humphrey  of  Al- 

main  ; 
Of  the  thrid  the  good  Raymond,  the  ferth  the  good  man. 
The  Earl  of  Flanders  they  betook,  and  the  fifth  than 
They  betook  the  bishop  of  Pody,  and  the  sixth,  tho 
The  good  Tancred  and  Beaumond,  tho  ner  there  namo.^ 
These  twae  had  the  maist  host,  that  as  standard  was 

there. 
For  to  help  their  fellows,  whan  they  were  were.® 
This  Christian  and  this  Saracens  to-gather  them  soon 

met. 
And  as  stalwart  men  to-gather  fast  set. 
And  slew  to  ground  here  and  there,  ac  the  heathen  side 
Wax  eT«r  wer8h7  and  wersh  of  folk  that  come  wide. 
So  that  this  Christianmen  were  all  ground  ney. 
Tho  Beaumond  with  his  host  this  great  sorrow  y-sey, 
He  and  Tancred  and  their  men,  tlut  all  wersh  were. 
Smite  forth  as  noble  men  into  the  battle  there, 
And  stirred  them  so  nobly,  that  joy  it  was  to  see  ; 
So  that  their  fellows  that  were  in  point  to  flee, 
Nome  to  them  good  heart,  and  ^ught  fast  enow. 
Robert  fint  Curthose  his  good  sweid  adrew. 
And  smote  ane  up  the  helm,  and  such  a  stroke  him  gare. 
That  the  skull,  and  teeth,  and  the.  neck,  and  the 

shouldren  he  to-clare. 
The  Duke  Godfrey  all  so  good  on  the  shouldren  smpte 

one. 
And  forclaTe  him  all  that  body  to  the  saddle  anon. 
The  one  half  fell  adown  anon,  the  other  beleved  still 
In  the  saddle,  theigh  it  wonder  were,  as  it  was  God's  will ; 
This  horse  bear  forth  this  half  man  among  his  fellows 

each  one, 
And  they,  for  the  wonder  case,  in  dread  fell  anon. 
What  for  dread  thereof,  and  for  strength  of  their  fon,^ 
More  joy  than  there  was,  nas  nerer  i-see  none. 

In  b^inning  of  Lent  this  battle  was  y-do, 
And  yet  soon  thereafter  another  there  come  also. 
For  the  Saracens  in  Paynim  yarked  folk  enow. 
And  that  folk,  tho  it  gare  was,^  to  Antioch  drew. 
Tho  the  Christians  it  underget,  again  they  wend  fast, 
So  that  they  met  them,  and  smit  an  battle  at  last. 

>  Thcooe.  *  Took  eounscL  ^  Shrews,  cuned  men. 

«  Bis  iMfttes.  A  Then  were  there  no  inor&  ^  Weary. 

7  Vmh*  *  Foes.         *  Bo  ■oon  as  they  were  prepsred. 


Ac  the  Christians  cried  all  on  God,  and  good  earnest 

nome, 
And,  thorough  the  grace  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Faynims 

they  overcome. 
And  slew  to  ground  here  and  there,  and  the  other  flew 

anon. 
So  that  at  a  narrow  brig  there  adrent^  mony  one.  *  * 
*        *        *        *       twelre  princes  there  were  dead, 
That  me  cleped  amirals,  a  fair  case  it  was  one 
The  Christians  had  of  them  of  armour  great  won, 
Of  gold  and  of  silyer  eke,  and  thereafter  they  nome 
The  headen  of  the  hext  masters,  and  to  Antioch  come, 
And  laid  them  in  engines,  and  into  the  city  them  cast : 
Tho  they  within  i^see  this,  sore  were  they  aghast ; 
That  their  masters  were  aslaw,  they  'gun  dread  sore. 
And  held  it  little  worth  the  town  to  wardy  more.  *  * 
A  master  that  was  within,  send  to  the  Earl  Beaumond, 
To  yielden  up  his  ward,  and  ben  whole  and  sound. 
Ere  his  fellows  were  aware,  he  yeld  him  up  there 
The  towers  of  the  city  that  in  his  ward  were. 
Tho  Beaumond  therein  was,  his  banner  anon  he  let 


rear ; 


Tho  the  Saracens  it  i-see,  they  were  some  deal  in  fear. 
And  held  them  all  oyereome.    The  Christians  anon 

come. 
And  this  town  up  this  luthei*  men  as  for  nought  nome. 
And  slew  all  that  they  found,  but  which  so  might  flee. 
And  astored  them  of  their  treasure,  m  me  might  i-see. 
Thus  was  the  thrid  day  of  June  Antioch  i-nome. 
And,  as  all  in  thilk  side,  the  Saracens  oyereome. 

[DesaipHon  of  Robert  Cwrthjoicl 

He  was  William's  son  bastard,  as  I  haye  i-said  ere 

i-lome,3 
And  well  i-wox^  ere  his  father  to  Englond  come. 
Thick  man  he  was  enow,  but  he  nas  well  long, 
Quarry^  he  was  and  well  i-made  for  to  be  strong. 
Therefore  his  father  in  a  time  i-see  his  sturdy  aeedfi 
The  while  he  was  young,  and  byhuld,  and  these  words 

said, 
'  By  the  uprising  of  God,  Robelin,  me  shall  i-see, 
Curthose  my  young  son  stalward  knight  shall  be.' 
For  he  was  some  deal  short,  he  cleped  him  Curthose, 
And  he  ne  might  neyer  eft  aftemrard  thilk  name  lose. 
Other  lack  had  he  nought,  but  he  was  not  well  long  ; 
He  was  quaint  of  counsel  and  of  speech,  and  of  body 

strong. 
Neyer  yet  man  ne  might,  in  Christendom,  ne  in  Pay- 
nim, 
In  battle  him  bring  adown  of  his  horse  none  time. 

In  the  list  of  Rhyming  Chroniclers,  Robert  of 
Gloucester  is  succeeded  by  Robert  Mannixo,  a  Gil- 
bertine  canon  in  the  monastery  of  Bninne  or  Bourne, 
in  Lincolnshire  (thefefore  usually  called  Robert  de 
Brunne\  who  flourished  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.,  and  throughout  that  of  Edward 
n.  He  translated,  under  the  name  of  a  Handling  of 
Sins,  a  French  book,  entitled  Manuel  des  Feches,  the 
composition  of  William  de  Wadington,  in  which 
the  seven  deadly  sins  are  illustrated  by  legendary 
stories.  He  afterwards  translated  a  French  chro- 
nicle of  England,  which  had  been  written  by  Peter 
de  Langtoft,  a  contemporary  of  his  own,  and  an 
Augustine  canon  of  Bri<uington  in  Yorkshire.  Man- 
ning has  been  characterised  as  an  industrious,  and, 
for  the  time,  an  elegant  writer,  possessing,  in  par- 
ticular, a  great  command  of  rhymes.  The  verse 
adopted  in  his  chronicle  is  shorter  than  that  of  the 
Gloucester  monk,  making  an  approach  to  the  octo- 
syllabic stanza  of  modem  times.  The  following  is 
one  of  the  most  spirited  passages,  in  reduced  spell- 
ing:— 

»  Were  drowned.  «  Wicked.        *  Frequently  before. 

«  Gro^vn.  ^  Square.  '  Seeing  his  sturdy  doings. 
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[Tht  inltTciaB  rf  rortigem  r!tA  Bmeai,  lie  htaatlful 
baag/tltr  of  HemgiiL  ] 
nenglit  that  daj  did  hii  misht. 
That  all  wen  glad,  king  and  knight. 
And  u  they  were  beat  in  gladin^, 
And  well  cop-ihotten,'  knight  ajid  kin;. 
Of  chamber  Rowenen  »  gent. 
Before  the  king  in  hatl  ahe  went. 
A  cup  with  wine  ehe  had  in  hand. 
And  her  attire  wat  wetl  farand  * 
Before  the  kiog  on  knee  ael. 
And  in  her  language  ahe  him  gret^ 
'  Urerdt  king,  waaaail  !'  nid  ahe. 
The  king  asked,  What  ahould  be. 
On  that  language  the  king  ne  coulh^ 
A  knighl  her  luiguage  lerid  in  jouUi, 
Bregh  hight  that  knight,  bom  Breton, 
That  lerid  the  language  uf  Saion. 
Thia  Bregb  waa  the  1atiroer,< 
What  ehe  aaid  told  Vortiger, 
■  Sir,'  Bn^h  aaid,  ■  Rowen  jou  grccl'. 
And  king  alls  ami  lord  jou  leetii.7 
Thia  is  their  cuatom  and  their  gert, 
M'hen  tber  are  at  the  ale  or  ftntt. 
Ilk  man  that  loTea  where  him  think. 
Shall  wy,  Waaaill  and  to  hint  drink. 
He  that  bidi  shall  a.j,  ^\'a»ail : 
The  tother  shall  nj  again,  OntJdiaiH 
That  u,yt  Waasaii  drinka  of  the  mp, 
Kiaaing  hia  fellow  be  givea  it  up. 
Drinkhail  he  sajs,  and  driikka  thereof, 
Kining  him  in  Ixnud  and  ikof.' 
The  king  Aaid,  aa  the  knight  gan  ken," 
'  Drinkhail,'  amiiing  on  Rowenen. 
ttoiren  diank  a>  her  liat,^ 
And  gate  the  king,  ajne  him  kiued. 
There  waa  the  finit  wasuit  in  dede. 
And  that  firat  of  fame  eaed.'" 
Of  that  wuaail  men  told  great  Ule, 
And  wawiail  when  they  were  at  ale. 
And  drinkhail  to  them  that  drank, 
Thna  waa  womwI  la'en  to  thank. 
Fell  aithea"  Chat  maiden  jing 
Waaaailed  and  kiiv>ed  the  kinR. 
Of  body  ahe  waa  rielit  arenant, 
Of  (air  colour  with  aweet  aemhlant. 
Her  attire  full  well  it  aeemed, 
Merrelik  the  king  she  quoemed.l* 
Of  our  meaaure  wa»  he  glad. 
For  of  that  maiden  he  wax  all  mad. 
Dmnkenna*  (he  fiend  wrought. 
Of  that  paen'' waa  all  hia  thought. 
A  miachance  that  time  him  led. 
He  aaked  that  paen  for  to  wed. 
Hengist  woald  not  draw  o  lite. 
Hot  granted  him  all  ao  tite. 
And  ilora  bia  brother  contented  aonn. 
Her  frionda  aaid,  it  were  to  done. 
Ther  aaked  the  king  to  gire  her  Kent, 
In  dowery  to  take  M  rent. 
Upon  that  maiden  hia  heart  waa  caat ; 
That  they  aaked  the  king  made  faat. 
I  ween  the  king  took  her  that  day. 
And  wedded  her  on  paen'a  lay.'* 

Aeeoum  eftktfint  fftgliica^  in  EnglmJ.] 
Delin  well  held  hie  hononr. 
And  wiaely  wai  good  gorernor. 


**  AceonUng  to  Pagan  la' 


He  lored  peace  at  hie  might ; 

Peaceable  men  he  held  to  right. 

Hia  lond  Britain  he  yodc*  throughovt. 

And  ilk  country  bdield  about, 

BeheM  the  woodi,  water,  and  fen. 

No  paMOge  was  maked  for  men. 

No  ki^  itreet  through  countrie 

Ne  to  borough  ne  dtj. 

Throng  murij,  hilla,  and  Talllee, 

He  made  hrigi  and  caneewayi. 

High  Mieiet  for  common  peiaage. 

Brigs  o'er  water*  did  he  atsge. 

The  Erst  he  made  he  called  it  Fone  ; 

Throoghout  the  land  it  goes  to  Seiiei. 

It  begins  at  Tottcnness, 

Artd  ends  unto  Catheneaa. 

Another  ftreet  ordained  he. 

And  goes  to  Wales  to  Saint  Dairy.  *    * 

Two  causeways  o'er  the  land  o-brcad,' 

That  men  o'er-thoit  in  pasaago  yede. 

When  they  were  made  as  he  chese. 

He  commanded  till  all  have  peace  ; 

All  should  have  peace  and  freedamc, 

That  in  his  streets  yede  or  came. 

And  if  were  any  of  his 

That  fordid'  hia  franchise, 

ForfeitBl  should  be  all  his  thinf, 

Hia  body  taken  to  the  king. 


IPmitc  of  Good  Won,. 


Nothing  ia  to  man  ao  dear 
As  woman's  Iotb  in  good  manner. 
A  fond  woman  ia  man'i  bliss, 
Where  ber  love  right  and  atedfaxt  la. 
There  is  no  aolace  under  heaven, 
Of  all  that  a  man  may  neven,^ 
That  should  a  man  so  much  giew,° 
Aa  a  good  woman  that  loreth  true  : 
Ne  dearer  ia  none  in  Cod's  hurd,« 
Than  a  chaste  woman  with  lovely  wnnl. 

BNQLISH  METRICAL  ROIIAXCES. 

I  THE  rise  of  Bnmnnlic 
B  Fiction  in  Europe  has  been 
i  traced  to  the  moat  oppotile 
iqaflrlen;  namely,  to  the 
9  Anitnnns  and  to  the  Scnn- 
I  dinnviani.  It  has  alto 
n  been  disputed,  whether  a 
J  politer  kind  of  poetical 
I  litcnitaK  waa  fint  culti- 
5  rated  in  Normandy  or  in 
a  Prorence.  Without  en- 
I  tering  into  these  pcrplcx- 
j]  ing  questions,  it  may  be 
enough  to  state,  that  ro- 
mantic Action  appcan  to  have  been  cultivated  from 
the  elcrenth  contury  downward!,  both  by  the  tronba. 
doun  of  Provence  and  by  the  Norman  jioeti,  of  whom 
tome  account  lias  already  been  given.  As  also 
already  hinted,  a  clasi  of  nersoni  had  arisen,  named 
Joculatori,  Joiglaaii,  or  MuiMtrtU,  whose  boiincu  it 
was  to  wander  about  from  one  mansion  to  snotlker, 
reciting  either  their  own  compositions,  or  thoae 
of  other  penoni.  with  the  accompaninient  of  the 
linrp.  The  biitories  and  chroniiles,  already  spoken 
of,  partook  largely  of  the  charactered  these  romantic 
tale*,  and  were  hawked  about  in  the  same  man- 
ner. B^utu^  the  luppoaed  son  of  ./Eneas  of  Troy, 
Slid  who  is  described  in  those  hiitorici  a*  the  founder 
of  the  English  state,  was  as  much  a  hero  of  romance 
■  WBnL  ■  Bnadlfawmja.  a  Hruks,  dfstrojcd. 

•  Know.  •  D.U(liL  •  Psaily. 
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KETRICAL  BOMARCBS. 


as  of  history.  Eren  where  a  really  historical  person 
was  adopted  as  a  subject,  such  as  Rollo  of  Normandy, 
or  Charlemagne,  his  life  was  so  amplified  with  ro- 
mantic adventure,  that  it  became  properly  a  work 
of  fiction.  This,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  an  age 
remarkable  for  a  fantastic  military  spirit:  it  was  the 
age  of  chivalry  and  of  the  crusades,  when  men  saw 
such  deeds  of  heroism  and  self-devotion  daily  per- 
formed before  their  eyes,  that  nothing  which  could 
be  imagined  of  the  past  was  too  extravagant  to  ap- 
pear dMtitute  of  the  feasibility  demanded  in  fiction. 
As  might  be  expected  from  the  ignorance  of  the  age, 
no  attempt  was  made  to  surround  the  heroes  with 
the  circumstances  proper  to  their  time  or  country. 
Alexander  the  Great,  Arthur,  and  Roland,  were  all 
alike  depicted  as  knights  of  the  time  of  the  poet 
himself.  The  basis  of  many  of  these  metrical  tales 
is  supposed  to  have  been  certain  collections  of  stories 
and  histories  compiled  by  the  monks  of  the  middle 
agea.  "  Materials  for  the  superstructure  were  readily 
found  in  an  age  when  anecdotes  and  apologues  were 
thought  very  necessary  even  to  discourses  from  the 
pulpit,  and  when  all  the  fables  that  could  be  gleaned 
from  ancient  writings,  or  from  the  relations  of  tra- 
▼eUers,  were  collected  into  story  books,  and  preserved 
by  the  learned  for  that  purpose/** 

It  was  not  till  the  English  language  had  risen  into 
some  consideration,  that  it  became  a  vehicle  for  ro- 
mantic metrical  tales.  One  composition  of  the  kind, 
entitled  Sir  Trixtreni,  published  by  Sir  Walter  Scott 
in  1804,  was  believed  by  him,  upon  what  he  thought 
tolerahle  evidence,  to  be  the  composition  of  Thomas 
of  Erdldoun,  identical  with  a  person  noted  in  Scot- 
tish tradition  under  the  appellation  of  Thomas  the 
Rhymer,  who  lived  at  Earlston  in  Berwickshire,  and 
died  shortly  before  1299.  If  this  had  been  the  case. 
Sir  Tristrem  must  have  been  considered  a  produc- 
tion of  the  middle  or  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  But  the  soundness  of-  Sir  Walter*B  theory 
is  now  generallv  denied.  Another  English  romance, 
the  Life  of  Alexander  the  Great,  was  attributed  by 
&ir  Warton  to  Adam  Davie,  marshall  of  Stratford- 
le-Bow,  who  lived  about  1312;  but  this,  also,  has 
been  controverted.  One  only,  King  Horn,  can  be 
assigned  with  certainty  to  the  latter  part  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  Mr  Warton  has  placed  some 
others  under  that  period,  but  by  conjecture  alone ; 
and  in  &ct  dates  and  the  names  of  authors  are  alike 
wanting  at  the  beginning  of  the  history  of  this  class 
of  compositions.  As  far  as  probability  goes,  the 
reign  <»  Edward  II.  (1307-27)  may  be  set  down  as 
the  era  of  the  earlier  English  metrical  romances,  or 
rather  of  the  earlier  EngUsh  versions  of  such  works 
from  the  French,  for  they  were,  almost  without  ex- 
ception, of  that  nature. 

Sir  Gity,  the  Squire  of  Low  Degree,  Sir  Degore, 
King  Robert  of  SicHg,  the  King  of  Tars,  Impomedon, 
and  La  Mori  Artur,  are  the  names  of  some  from 
which  Mr  Warton  gives  copious  extracts.  Others, 
probably  of  later  date,  or  which  at  least  were  long 
after  popular,  are  entitled  Sir  Thopas,  Sif  leenbrae, 
Gawan  and  Golograe,  and  ^i>  Bevie.  In  an  Essay 
on  the  Ancient  Metrical  Romances,  in  the  second 
Tolame  of  Dr  Percy's  Reliques  of  Ancient  English 
Poetry,  the  names  of  many  more,  with  an  account 
of  some  of  them,  and  a  prose  abstract  of  one  en- 
titled Sir  Libius,  are  given.  Mr  Ellis  has  also,  in 
his  Metrical  Romances,  given  prose  abstracts  of 
many,  with  some  of  tlie  more  agreeable  passages. 
Tlie  metrical  romances  flourished  till  the  dose  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  their  spirit  afiected  English 
literature  till  a  still  later  period.  Many  of  the  bal- 
lads handed  down  amongst  the  common  people  are 
supposed  to  have  beeniderived  from  them. 


[Extract  from  the  King  of  Tars,"] 

[The  Soudan  of  Damaacua,  having  aaked  the  daughter  of  the 
king  of  Taraua  in  nuuriage,  reccivea  a  refuaaL  The  extract 
deeeribea  hia  oonduot  oo  tlio  return  of  the  meatengera  with  thia 
Intelllgenoe,  and  aome  of  the  auhaequent  tnmaactiona.  The 
language  of  thia  ronuinoe  greatly  reaemblei  that  of  Robert  of 
Gloooester,  and  it  nay  therefore  be  aafe)y  referred  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fourteenth  century.] 

The  Soudan  sat  at  his  dess,! 
Y-served  of  the  first  mess  ; 

They  comen  into  the  hall 
To-fore  the  prince  proud  in  press, 
Their  tale  they  tolden  withouten  lees. 

And  on  their  knees  'gan  fail  ; 

And  said, '  Sire,  the  king  of  Tars 
Of  wicked  words  is  not  scarce, 

Heathen  hound  he  doth  thee  call ; 
And  ere  his  daughter  he  give  thee  till 
Thine  heart-blood  he  will  spill. 

And  thy  barons  all  !* 

\Mien  the  Soudan  this  y-heard. 
As  a  wood^  man  he  iarcd,^ 

His  robe  he  rent  adown  ; 
He  tare  the  hair  of  head  and  beard. 
And  said  he  would  her  win  with  swerd. 

By  his  lord  St  Mahoun. 

The  table  adown  right  he  smote. 
Into  the  floor  foot  hot,^ 

He  looked  as  a  wild  lion. 
All  that  he  hit  he  smote  downright. 
Both  sergeant  and  knight, 

Earl  and  eke  baron. 

So  he  fared  forsooth  aplight. 
All  a  day  and  all  a  night, 

That  no  man  might  him  chast  :^ 
A-morron,  when  it  was  daylight. 
He  sent  his  messengers  full  right, 

Afler  his  barons  in  haste, 

That  they  comen  to  his  parliament, 
For  to  hearen  his  judgment, 

Both  least  and  maist.^ 
When  the  parliament  was  playner. 
Thus  bespake  the  Soudan  ner',7 

And  said  to  'cm  in  haste : 

'  Lordings,'  he  said, '  what  to  rede  \^ 
Me  is  done  a  great  misdeed. 

Of  Tars  the  Christian  kin<! 
I  bade  him  both  lend  and  lede, 
To  have  his  doughter  in  worthy  weed, 

And  spouse  her  with  my  ring. 

And  he  sud,  withouten  fail, 
Erst^  he  would  me  slay  in  batail, 

And  mony  a  great  lording. 
Ac  certes*<>  he  shall  be  forswore, 
Or  to  wroth-hail  that  he  was  bore,ll 

But  he  it  thereto  bring. 

Therefore,  lordings,  I  have  after  you  sent, 
For  to  come  to  my  parliament. 

To  wit  of  you  counsail.' 
And  all  answered  with  good  intent. 
They  would  be  at  his  commandemeut 

Withouten  any  fail. 

And  when  they  were  all  at  his  hest,!^ 
The  Soudan  made  a  well-great  feast. 
For  love  of  his  b^iaiL 

I  High  seat  at  tabic.  •  Mad.  *  Became. 

*  Did  hit    He  struck  the  floor  with  his  foot 

*  Chasten  or  check.  '  Both  little  and  great. 

7  Proud.  s  Wliat  do  you  adviaei  •  First. 

><»  But  aasnredly.  1 1  It  ahaU  be  Ul-fortane  to  him  that  be 
was  bom.  i>  Order. 
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The  Soudan  gathered  a  host  uimde,^ 
With  Saracens  of  muckle  pride, 

The  king  of  Tan  to  aBsail. 

Whmi  the  king  it  heard  that  tide, 
lie  lent  about  on  each  a-side. 

All  that  he  might  of  send  ; 
Oreai  war  then  began  to  wrack, 
For  the  marriage  ne  most  be  take, 

Of  that  maiden  hend.^ 

Battle  thej  set  upon  a  day, 
Within  the  third  daj  of  Maj, 

Ne  longer  nold  they  lend. 
The  Soudan  come  with  great  pow^r, 
With  helm  bright,  and  fair  banner, 

Upon  that  king  to  wend. 

The  Soudan  led  an  huge  host, 

And  came  with  much  pride  and  cost, 

With  the  king  of  Tars  to  fight ; 
With  him  monj  a  SanM»n  fier*, 
All  the  fields  far  and  near 

Of  helms  learned  light.^ 

The  king  of  Tais  came  also. 
The  Soudan  battle  for  to  do. 

With  mony  a  Christian  knight. 
Either  host  gan  other  assail. 
There  began  a  strong  batail. 

That  grisly  was  of  sight, 

Three  heathen  again  two  Christian  men, 
And  felled  them  down  in  the  fen. 

With  weapons  stiff  and  good. 
The  stem  Saracens  in  that  fight. 
Slew  our  Christian  men  downright, 

They  fought  as  they  were  wood. 

When  the  king  of  Tars  saw  that  sight, 
Wood  he  was  for  wrath  aplight, 

In  hand  he  hent^  a  spear, 
And  to  the  Soudan  he  rode  fiill  right, 
With  a  dunt^  of  much  might, 

Adown  he  'gan  him  bear. 

The  Soudan  nigh  he  had  y-slaw. 
But  thirty  thousand  of  heathen  law, 

Comen  him  for  to  weir  f 
And  brought  him  again  upon  his  steed. 
And  holp  him  well  in  that  need. 

That  no  man  might  him  der.7 

When  he  was  brought  upon  his  steed, 
lie  sprung  as  sparlde  doth  of  gleed,^ 

For  wrath  and  for  envy. 
And  all  that  he  hit  he  made  *em  bleed. 
He  fared  as  he  wold  a  weed, 

*  Mahoun  help  !'  he  'gan  cry. 

Mony  a  helm  there  was  unweared. 
And  mony  a  bassinet  to-cleaved. 

And  saddles  mony  empty  ; 
Men  might  see  upon  the  field, 
Mony  a  knight  dead  under  shield. 

Of  the  Christian  company. 

When  the  king  of  Tars  saw  him  so  ride, 
No  longer  there  he  wold  abide, 

But  fleeth  to  his  own  city. 
The  Saracens,  that  ilk  tide, 
Slew  adown  by  each  side. 

Our  Christian  men  so  firee. 

The  Saracens  that  time,  sans  fail. 
Slew  our  Christians  in  batail, 

lliat  ruth  it  was  to  see  ; 


'  UnreckoiMd. 

•  Oleamed  with  light 

•  Blow.  •  Defend. 


*  That  geDtle  miUd. 

*Took. 

7  Hurt.  •  Red  coal. 
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And  on  the  morrow  for  their  sake, 
Truce  they  gan  together  take 

A  month  and  days  three. 
As  the  king  of  Tars  sat  in  his  hall. 
He  made  full  mat  dool  withal. 

For  the  folk  that  he  had  i-lore.l 
His  donghter  came  in  rich  pall. 
On  knees  she  'gan  before  him  fall. 

And  said,  with  sighing  sore : 
<  Father,'  she  said,  <  let  me  be  his  wife, 
That  there  be  no  more  strife,'  &c. 

[Extract  fimn  the  J^uire  of  Low  Deffret.] 

[The  daughter  of  the  king  of  Hungary  haTing  fallm  into 
melanoholy,  in  coneequenoe  of  the  Ion  of  her  kiTer.  the  squirt 
of  low  de|^,  her  father  thus  endeavoun  to  ooneole  her.  The 
passage  li  valuable,  **  becauM,"  aayt  Warton,  **  it  delineates,  In 
lively  oolonxB,  the  fashionable  divenioaB  and  ussgea  of  anclsnt 
timea."] 

To-monow  ye  shall  in  hunting  fare  f 

And  yede,3  my  doughter,  in  a  chair ; 

It  shall  be  covered  with  Telret  red. 

And  cloths  of  fine  gold  all  about  your  haad« 

With  damask  white  and  aiure  bine. 

Well  diapered^  with  lilies  new. 

Your  pommels  shall  be  ended  with  gold. 

Your  chains  enamelled  many  a  fold. 

Your  mantle  of  rich  degree, 

Purple  pall  and  amine  free. 

Jennets  of  Spain,  that  ben  so  wighti 

Trapped  to  the  ground  with  yeWet  bright. 

Ye  shall  hare  harp,  sautxy,  and  song. 

And  other  mirths  you  among. 

Ye  shall  hare  Rumnev  and  Malespine, 

Both  Hippocras  and  Vemafe  wine  ; 

Montrese  and  wine  of  Greel, 

Both  Algrade  and  despice^  eke, 

Antioch  and  Bastard, 

Fyment^  also  and  eamard  ; 

Wine  of  Greek  and  Muscadel, 

Both  clartf,  pyment,  and  Rochelle, 

The  reed  your  stomach  to  defy, 

And  pots  of  Osy  set  you  by. 

You  shall  have  venison  y-bake. 

The  best  wild  fowl  that  may  be  take  ; 

A  leish  of  harehound  with  you  to  streek,7 

And  hart,  and  hind,  and  other  like. 

Ye  shall  be  set  at  such  a  tryst. 

That  hart  and  hynd  shall  come  to  your  fist. 

Your  disease  to  drive  you  fro. 

To  hear  the  bugles  there  y-blow. 

Homeward  thus  shall  ye  ride. 

On-hawking  by  the  river's  side. 

With  ffosslutwk  and  with  gentle  falcdn. 

With  bugle  horn  and  merlidn. 

When  you  come  home  your  menzie''  among, 

Ye  shall  have  revel,  dances,  and  song ; 

Little  children,  great  and  small, 

Shall  sin£  as  does  the  nightingale. 

Then  shall  ye  go  to  your  even  song, 

With  tenors  and  trebles  among. 

Threescore  of  copes  of  damask  Driffht, 

Full  of  pearls  they  shall  be  night.*    *    * 

Your  censors  shall  be  of  gola. 

Indent  with  asure  many  a  fold. 

Your  quire  nor  organ  song  shall  want, 

With  contre-note  and  descant. 

The  other  half  on  organs  plavfn^, 

With  young  children  full  fam  singing. 

Then  shall  ye  go  to  your  supper, 

And  sit  in  tents  in  green  arMr, 

1  Loet.        '  (3o  a  hunting.  '  Qo.  *  Figured 

'  Spioed  wine.  *  A  drink  of  wine,  honey,  and  q;itoei. 

1  Coursa  ■  nouaebald.  •  SeL 
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TTitk  cloth  of  ftzns  pigHt  to  the  ground, 

With  sapphires  set  of  diamond.     *    * 

A  hundred  knightf,  truljr  told. 

Shall  play  with  bowls  in  alleys  cold, 

Your  disease  to  drire  away  ; 

To  see  the  fishes  in  pools  plaj, 

To  a  drawbridoe  then  shall  ye, 

Th'  one  half  of  stone,  th'  other  of  tree  ; 

A  barge  shall  meet  you  full  right. 

With  twenty-four  oars  full  bright, 

With  trumpets  and  with  clarion. 

The  fresh  water  to  row  up  and  down.     *     * 

Forty  tordket  buminc  bright. 

At  your  bridges  to  bnng  you  light. 

Into  your  chamber  they  shall  you  brin<,% 

With  much  mirth  atkd  more  liking. 

Your  blankets  shall  bo  of  fustian, 

Y  our  sheets  shall  be  of  cloth  of  Rennes. 

Your  head  sheet  shall  be  of  penr  pight,^ 

With  diamonds  set  and  rubies  bright. 

Wlien  you  are  laid  in  bed  so  soft, 

A  cage  of  gold  shall  hang  aloft, 

With  long  paper  fair  bum(ng, 

And  cloTes  that  be  sweet  smelling. 

Frankincense  and  olibanum, 

That  when  ye  sleep  the  taste  may  come  ; 

And  if  re  no  rest  can  take. 

All  night  minstrels  for  you  shall  wake. 

tMMKDlAXE  PBSI>£C£S80X18  Of  CfiAUCEB. 

Hitherto,  we  haye  seen  English  poetry  only  in  the 
f^nns  of  t^  chronicle  and  the  romance :  of  its  many 
jther  forma,  io  familiar  now,  in  which  it  is  employed 
to  point  a  moral  lesson,  to  describe  natural  scenery, 
to  conrej  satiric  reflections,  and  give  expression  to 
refined  scntfment,  not  a  trace  has  as  yet  engaged  our 
&tt«ntiofL     The  dawn  of  miscellaneous  poetry,  as 

'  these-  forms  may  be  comprehensively  called,  is  to  be 
fiintly  discovered  about  the  middle  of  the  tliirteenth 
century,  when  Henry  III.  sat  on  the  English  throne, 
ap.d  Alexander  U.  on  that  of  Scotland.    A  consider- 

,  able  variety  of  examples  will  be  found  in  the  volames 
of  wliioh  the  titles  are  given  below.*    The  earliest 

i  tliat  can  be  said  to  possess  literary  merit  is  an  elegy 
on  the  death  of  Edward  I.  (1307),  written  in  musical 

,   sind  encrgL'tic  stanzas,  of  which  one  is  subjoined : — 

Jerusalem,  thou  hast  i-lore  2 
The  flour  of  all  chivalerie, 
Nou  Kyng  Edward  liveth  na  more, 
I  Alas  !  that  he  yet  shulde  deyc  ! 

He  woldo  ha  rered  up  ful  heyge  3 
'  Our  baners  that  bueih  broht  to  grounde  ; 

Wei  longe  we  mowe  clepe*  and  crie, 
Er  we  such  a  kyng  hau  y-founde  ! 

!  The  flmt  name  that  occurs  in  this  department  of 
oar  literature  is  that  of  Lawrbnce  Mikot,  who, 
about  1350,  composed  a  series  of  short  poems  on  the 
virtories  of  Edward  III.,  beginning  with  the  battle 
of  Haiidon  Hill,  and  ending  with  the  siege  of  Guines 
Castle.  Hia  works  were  in  a  great  measure  un- 
known  tmtil  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
when  they  were  published  by  Ritson,  who  praised 

,    them  for  the  ease,  variety,  and  harmony  of  the  vcr- 

<  sificatJon.  About  the  same  time  flourished  Richard 
KoixB,  a  hermit  of  the  order  of  St  Augustine,  and 

,   doctor  of  divinity,  who  lived  a  solitary  life  near  the 

>  In^id  witb  pesrls. 

«  Edfnurd  had  intended  to  go  on  a  crusade  to  the  Holy  Land. 

'  Hicb.  «  CalL 

*  Mr  TbooiM  Wrigfat'e  Foiitiad  Songt  and  Specimens  of  Lyric 
tS/ftty  rpmpemi  m Knglandin  tile refgn  qf  Edward  I.  Reliquia 
AtdMgute,  i  rote. 


nunnery  of  Hampole,  four  miles  from  Doncaster. 
He  wrote  metrical  paraphrases  of  certain  parts  of 
Scripture,  and  an  original  poem  of  a  moral  and 
religious  nature,  entitled  The  Prickeof  Conscience; 
but  of  the  hitter  work  it  is  not  certainly  known  that 
he  composed  it  in  English,  there  being  some  reason 
for  believing  that,  in  its  present  form,  it  is  a  trans- 
lation from  a  Latin  original  written  by  him.  One 
agreeable  passage  (in  the  original  spelling)  of  this 
generally  dull  work  is  subjoined : — 

[  What  u  in  Mearen.] 

Ther  is  lyf  withoute  ony  deth, 

And  ther  is  youthe  without  ony  elde  ;  1 

And  ther  is  alle  manner  welthe  to  welde  : 

And  ther  ia  rest  without  ony  travaille  ; 

And  ther  is  pees  without  ony  strife, 

And  ther  is  alle  manner  lykinge  of  lyf: — 

And  ther  is  bright  somer  ever  to  se, 

And  ther  is  nevere  wynter  in  that  countrie  j— 

And  ther  is  more  worshipe  and  honour. 

Then  evere  hade  kynge  other  emperour. 

And  ther  is  grete  melodie  of  aungeles  songe, 

And  ther  is  preysing  hem  amonge. 

And  ther  is  alle  manner  frendshipe  that  may  be, 

And  ther  is  evere  perfect  love  and  charite  ; 

And  ther  is  wisdom  without  folye. 

And  ther  is  honeste  without  vileneye. 

Al  these  a  man  may  joyes  of  hevene  call  : 

Ac  vutte  the  most  sovereyn  joyc  of  alle 

Is  the  sighte  of  Qoddes  bright  face, 

In  wham  resteth  alle  mannere  grace. 

ROBERT  LANGLANO. 

The  Vision  of  Pierce  Ploughman^  a  satirical  poem 
of  the  same  period,  ascribed  to  Robert  Lonolande, 
a  secular  priest,  also  shows  very  expressively  the 
progress  which  was  made,  about  the  middle  of  tlie 
fourteenth  century,  towards  a  literary  style.  This 
poem,  in  many  points  of  view,  is  one  of  the  most 
important  works  that  appeared  in  England  previous 
to  tlie  invention  of  printing.  It  is  the  popular  re- 
presentative of  the  doctrines  which  were  silently 
bringing  about  the  Reformation,  and  it  is  a  peculiarly 
national  poem,  not  only  as  being  a  much  purer 
specimen  of  the  English  language  than  Chaucer, 
but  as  exhibiting  the  revival  of  the  same  system  of 
alliteratiou  which  characterised  the  Anglo-Saxon 
poetry.  It  is,  in  fact,  both  in  this  peculiarity  and 
in  its  political  character,  characteristic  of  a  great 
literary  and  political  revolution,  in  which  the  lan- 
guage as  well  as  the  independence  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  had  at  last  gained  the  ascendency  over  those 
of  the  Normans.*  Pierce  is  represented  as  falling 
asleep  on  the  Malvern  hills,  and  as  seeing,  in  his 
sleep,  a  series  of  visions ;  in  describing  these,  he 
exposes  the  corruptions  of  society,  but  particularly 
the  dissolute  lives  of  the  religious  orders,  with  much 
bitterness. 

{^Extracts  from  Pierce  Plotaman.'] 

[Mercy  and  Truth  are  thus  allegorised.] 

Out  of  the  west  coast,  a  wench,  as  me  thought. 
Came  walking  in  the  way,  to  hcU-ward  she  looked  ; 
Mercy  bight  that  maid,  a  meek  thing  withal, 
A  full  benign  burd,2  and  buxom  of  speech  ; 
Her  sister,  as  it  seemed,  came  soothly  walkiug, 
£ven  out  of  the  east,  and  westward  she  looked, 

^  AjfC.  *  Uurd,  t.  e.  n  mnlden. 

*  A  popular  edition  of  this  poem  lias  been  recently  published 
by  Mr  Wright.  Tlie  lines  are  there  divided,  as  we  believe  in 
strictness  they  ought  to  be,  in  the  middle,  where  a  pause  is 
naturally  made. 
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A  full  comely  malUTe.  truth  ihe  hight. 

F'or  the  riitue  that  her  Mloned  ifeknl  wu  ibe  ne 

n'hen  thne  ninideni  mette,  Mercy  »nd  Truth, 

Either  sied  other  of  this  grrat  wonder, 

~  ~   he  din  knd  of  the  darkness,  kc. 

[Cot. 
And  then  a 

'  angrily  uid  hollow  Bir  Harrer  Dim  looKea  i 
taa  beetle-browed,  uid  bkbberlipped  also, 
With  two  bleared  een  u  a,  blind  hu, 

u  ft  leathern  imrte  lolled  hii  checks. 

Well  ayder  than  his  chin,'  they  shriveled  for  eld : 
'  id  as  a  bondman  of  Ma  bacon  his  beard  was  be- 

driTelled,* 

With  an  hood  on  Lis  head  and  a  loiiny  hat  aboTe^ 

in  a  tawny  tabard  of  tveWe  winter  agt, 

B-lom  and  bauily,  and  full  of  lice  creeping  ; 

But  if  that  a  loose  could  hare  laupen  the  better, 

I  She  should  not  have  walked  on  the  welt,  it  was  so 

threadbare. 

[The  eaUtlnf  eoodillnn  of  the  rcUifans  ardus  b  delEMotvd 
In  th«  Wtowing  slta^ortial  failHon.    Itmlihlbs  s-ippos^thsl 


Ac  now  is  Religion  a  rider,  a  roamer  about, 

A  leader  of  lo»edaya,^  and  a  lond-buyer, 

A  pricker  on  a  palfrey  from  manor  to  manor. 

Ad  heap  of  houndi  [behind  him]  as  he  a  lord  were: 

And  but  ir  hit  knarc*  kneel  that  shall  his  rope  bring. 

He  Iflored  on  him,  and  asketh  him  who  taught  him 

courtesy  I 

I  Little  had  lords  to  done  to  gire  loud  from  her  luin 
To  religioos,  that  hare  no  rnth  though  it  tain  on  her 

nltan. 
In  many  place*  there  they  be  parsons  by  hemsrlf  at 


loid«,  her  lands  lie  so  broad. 

And  beat  ;ou. 

And  amend  moniali 
And  put  hem  to  her 

And  then  shall  the  Abbot  of  Abingdon,  and  all  hii 

issue  for  ever 
[Tan  a  tnadc  of  tt  King,  and  itmiraUe  llie  uouad, 

Qeoffrbt  CHAtlCEn. 

With  these  impertfect  moflpU  u  hii  only  nitiTi 
guides,  arose  our  flnt  great  author,  GEorrsET 
Cbattceb,  diatinctiTBly  known  af  tlie  Father  of 
English  poetry.  Though  onr  language  had  rii 
importance  with  the  rite  of  the  Commons  in  I 
of  Edward  !.,  the  French  long  kept  poaieaiion  of  the 
t  and  higher  circles,  and  it  reqnired  a  genina 
like  timt  of  Chaucer— familiar  willi  different  modes 
of  life  both  at  home  nnil  abroad,  and  openly  patron- 
'  lied  by  hii  soTEreign— to  give  literary  pcrniancnci 
Find  coDiiitency  to  the  langungo  and  poetry  of  Eng- 
land. Henceforward  hii  natiYu  itylc.wliich  Speniei 
terml  "  the  pure  well  of  Kngliih  undeflled,  formed 
a  lUudard  of  composition,  though  the  national  dil- 

1  rrsDfUii  wUer  tbin  I 


traction!  whicli  followed,  and  the  paucitj'  of  any 
itriking  poetical  genius  for  at  least  a  century  and  a 
half  alter  liii  death,  too  truly  exemplify  the  line 
limile  of  Warton,  that  Chaucer  was  like  a  genial 
:  an  English  spring,  when  a  brilliant  luii  en- 
_.  _.._  the  fhce  of  nature  with  unusual  warmth  and 
lustre,  but  ii  succeeded  by  the  redoubled  horron  ot 
winter,  "  and  those  tender  budi  and  early  bloiaomi 
which  were  called  forth  by  the  traniient  gleam  of 
a  temporary  lunihine,  are  nipped  by  froiti  and 


Chaucer  wai  a  man  of  tlic  world  n 


well  ■ 


aSaJrt  of  delicacy  and  importiuice,  and  eqt 
quainted  with  the  iplendour  of  the  warlike  and 
magnificent  reign  of  Edward  III.,  uod  with  tlic 
bitter  reveries  of  fortune  which  accompanied  Uie 
subsequent  troubles  and  convulsions.  He  hnd  par- 
taken freely  in  all ;  and  vrni  peculiarly  qnaliflcd  to 
excel  in  that  department  of  literature  which  alone 
be  uniiersidly  popular,  the  portraiture  of  real 
and  genuine  emotion.  Hii  geniiu  was  not,  in- 
deed, fully  developed  till  he  woi  advanced  in  yeara. 
His  early  piccct  have  much  of  the  frigid  conceit  and 
pedantry  of  hii  age,  when  the  passion  of  lore  was 
erected  into  a  lort  of  court,  goverued  by  statutes, 
and  a  lyitcm  of  chivalroul  mj'thology  (luch  ai  the 
poetical  wonhip  of  the  rose  and  the  daiiy)  nipplanted 
the  itatelinest  of  the  old  romance.  In  time  he  threw 
off  these 


ne  lOnp'd  la  truth,  and  monJIwdhlisoiii. 
When  about  sixty,  in  the  calm  evening  of  a  hntj 
lift,  he  composed  his  Canltrbviy  Tak$,  limplc  and 
varied  a«  miture  itself,  imbued  with  the  results 
of  extensive  experience  and  close  obaervation,  and 
coloured  with  the  genitd  lights  of  a  happy  tempera- 
ment, that  hnd  looked  on  the  world  without  aoilerity, 
and  poaaed  through  Ita  changing  icenei  without  toe- 
ing the  freihueai  and  vivacity  of  youthftil  feeling 


the  year  I32S  ii  assigned,  by  the  only  authority  we 
poaieii  on  the  lubject,  namely,  the  inicription  on 
hi*  tomb,  ai  the  date  of  hii  birth.    Unc  of  hii  pocnii 
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it  signed  **  Philogenet  of  Cambridge,  Clerk,**  and 
hence  he  is  supposed  to  have  attended  the  Univer- 
sity there ;  but  Warton  and  other  Oxonians  claim 
Mm  for  the  rival  xmiverslty.  It  is  certain  that  he 
accompanied  the  army  with  which  Edward  IIL  in- 
vaded France,  and  was  made  prisoner  about  the 
year  1359,  at  the  siege  of  Betters.  At  this  time  the 
poet  was  honoured  with  the  steady  and  effective 

Sitronage  of  John  of  €raunt,  whose  marriage  with 
lanche,  heiress  of  Lancaster,  he  commemorates  in 
bis  poem  of  the  Dream.  Chaucer  and  **  time-honoured 
Gaunt"  became  closely  connected.  The  former  mar- 
ried Philippa  Packard,  or  De  Rouet,  daughter  of  a 
knight  of  Hainault,  and  maid  of  honour  to  the  queen, 
and  a  sister  of  this  lady,  Catherine  Swinford  (widow 
of  Sir  John  Swinford)  became  the  mistress,  and  ulti- 
mately the  wife,  of  John  of  Gaunt  The  fortunes  of 
the  poet  rose  and  fell  with  those  of  the  prince,  his 
patron.  In  1367,  he  received  from  the  crown  a  grant 
of  twenty  marks,  equal  to  about  £200  of  our  present 
money.  In  1372,  he  was  a  joint  envoy  on  a  mission 
to  the  Duke  of  Genoa ;  and  it  has  been  conjectured 
that  on  this  occasion  he  made  a  tour  of  the  northern 
states  of  Italy,  and  visited  Petrarch  at  Padua.  The 
only  proof  of  this,  however,  is  a  casual  allusion  in 
the  Canterbury  Tales,  where  the  derk  of  Oxford  says 
of  his  tale 

Learned  at  Padua  of  a  worthy  clerk — 
Francis  Pettarch,  the  laureat  poet, 
Hicht  this  derk,  whose  rhetoric  sweet 
EBlumined  all  Italy  of  poetry. 

The  tale  thus  learned  is  the  pathetic  story  of  Patient 
Grisilde,  which,  in  fact,  was  written  by  Boccacdo, 
and  only  translated  into  Latin  by  Petrarch.  **  Why," 
asks  Mr  Godwin,  "  did  Chaucer  choose  to  confess 
his  obligation  for  it  to  Petrarch  rather  than  to  Boc- 
cacdo, from  whose  volume  Petrarch  confessedly 
translated  it?  For  this  very  natural  reason — be- 
cause he  was  eager  to  commemorate  his  interview 
with  this  venerable  patriarch  of  Italian  letters,  and 
to  record  the  pleasure  he  had  reaped  from  his  society.** 
We  few  this  is  mere  special  pleading ;  but  it  would 
be  a  pity  that  so  pleasing  an  illusion  should  be  dis- 
pelled. Whether  or  not  the  two  poets  ever  met,  the 
Italian  journey  of  Chaucer,  and  the  fame  of  Petrarch, 
must  have  kindled  his  poetical  ambition  and  refined 
his  taste.  The  Divine  Comedy  of  Dante  had  shed  a 
glory  over  the  literature  of  Italy ;  Petrarch  received 
his  crown  of  laurel  in  the  Capitol  of  Rome  only  five 
years  before  Chaucer  first  appeared  as  a  poet  (his 
Coitrt  of  Love  was  written  about  the  year  1346) ;  and 
Boccaccio  (more  poetical  in  his  prose  than  his  verse) 
had  composed  that  inimitable  century  of  tales,  his 
Dteameron,  in  which  the  charms  of  romance  are 
clothed  in  all  the  pure  and  sparkling  graces  of  com- 
position. These  illustrious  examples  must  have  in- 
spired the  English  traveller ;  but  the  rude  northern 
speedi  with  which  he  had  to  deal,  formed  a  chilling 
contrast  to  the  musical  language  of  Italy !  Edward 
IIL  continued  his  patronage  to  the  poet  He  was 
made  comptroller  of  the  customs  of  wine  and  wool 
in  the  port  of  London,  and  had  a  pitcher  of  wine 
daily  from  the  royal  table,  which  was  afterwards 
commuted  into  a  pension  of  twenty  marks.  He  was 
appointed  a  joint  envoy  to  France  to  treat  of  a  mar- 
risige  between  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Mary,  the 
daughter  of  the  French  king.  At  home,  he  is  sup- 
posed to  have  resided  in  a  house  granted  by  the 
king,  near  the  royal  manor  at  Woodstock,  where, 
according  to  the  description  in  his  JDreom,  he  was 
wrnmnded  with  every  mark  of  luxury  and  distinc- 
tion. Tlie  scenery  o(  Woodstock  Park  has  been 
described  in  the  Dream  with  some  graphic  and  pic- 
turesque touches ; — 


And  right  anon  as  I  the  day  espied, 
No  longer  would  I  in  my  bed  abide, 
I  went  forth  myself  alone  and  boldely. 
And  held  the  way  down  by  a  brook  side 
Till  I  came  to  a  land  of  white  and  green, 
So  fair  a  one  had  I  never  in  been. 
The  ground  was  green  y-powdcred  with  daifiy, 
The  flowers  and  the  groves  alike  high, 
All  green  and  white  was  nothing  else  seen. 

The  destruction  of  the  Royal  Manor  at  Woodstock, 
and  the  subsequent  erection  of  Blenheim,  have 
changed  the  appearance  of  this  classic  ground ;  but 
the  poet's  morning  walk  may  still  be  traced,  and 
some  venerable  oaks  that  may  have  waved  over  him, 
lend  poetic  and  historical  interest  to  the  spot  Tlic 
opening  of  the  reign  of  Richard  IL  was  unpropitious 
to  Chaucer.  He  became  involved  in  the  civU  and 
religious  troubles  of  the  times,  and  joined  with  the 
party  of  John  of  Northampton,  who  was  attached 
to  the  doctrines  of  Wickliffe,  in  resisting  the  mea- 
sures of  the  court  The  poet  fled  to  Hainault  (the 
country  of  his  wife's  relations),  and  afterwards  to 
Holland.  He  ventured  to  return  in  1386,  but  was 
thrown  into  the  Tower,  and  deprived  of  his  comp- 
trollership.  In  May  1388,  he  obtained  leave  to  dis- 
pose of  his  two  patents  of  twenty  marks  each ;  a 
measure  prompted,  no  doubt,  by  necessity.  He  ob- 
tained his  rdease  by  impeaching  his  previous  asso- 
ciates, and  confessing  to  his  misdemeanours,  offering 
also  to  prove  the  truth  of  his  information  by  enter- 
ing the  lists  of  combat  with  the  accused  parties. 
How  far  this  transaction  involves  the  character  of 
the  poet,  we  cannot  now  ascertain.  He  has  painted 
his  suffering  and  distress,  the  odium  which  he  in- 
curred, and  his  indignation  at  the  bad  conduct  of  his 
former  confederates,  in  powerful  and  affecting  lan- 
guage in  his  prose  work,  the  Tesiamtnt  of  Looe.  The 
sunshine  of  royal  favour  was  not  long  withhdd  after 
this  humiliating  submission.  In  1389,  Chaucer  is 
registered  as  clerk  of  the  works  at  Westminster ; 
and  next  year  he  was  appointed  to  the  same  office  at 
Windsor.  These  were  only  temporary  situations, 
hdd  about  twenty  months;  but  he  afterwards  re- 
ceived a  grant  of  £20,  and  a  tun  of  wine,  per  an- 
num. The  name  of  the  poet  does  not  occur  again 
for  some  years,  and  he  is  supposed  to  have  retired 
to  Woodstock,  and  there  composed  his  Canterbury 
Tales,  In  1398,  a  patent  of  protection  was  granted 
to  him  by  the  crown ;  but,  from  the  terms  of  the 
deed,  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  it  is  an  amnesty 
for  political  offences,  or  a.  safeguard  from  creditors. 
In  the  following  year,  still  brighter  prospects  opened 
on  the  aged  poet  Henry  of  Bolingbroke,  the  son 
of  his  brother-in-law,  John  of  Gaunt,  ascended  the 
throne :  Chaucer's  annuity  was  continued,  and  forty 
marks  additional  were  granted.  Thomas  Chaucer, 
whom  Mr  Godwin  seems  to  prove  to  have  been  the 
poet's  son,  was  made  chief  butler,  and  elected  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  last  time  that  the 
poet's  name  occurs  in  any  public  document,  is  in  a 
lease  made  to  him  by  the  abbot,  prior  and  convent 
of  Westminster,  of  a  tenement  situate  in  the  gar- 
den of  the  chapd,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  53s.  4d. 
This  is  dated  on  the  24th  of  December  1399 ;  and 
on  the  25th  of  October  1400,  the  poet  died  in  Lon- 
don, most  probably  in  the  house  he  had  just  leased, 
which  stood  on  the  site  of  Henry  VIL's  chapeL  He 
was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey — ^the  first  of  tiiat 
illustrious  ffie  of  poets  whose  ashes  rest  in  the  sacred 
edifice. 

The  character  of  Chancer  may  be  seen  in  his 
works.  He  was  the  counterpart  of  Shakspeare  in 
cheeifulness  and  benignity  of  disposition — ^no  enemy 
to  mirth  and  joviality,  yet  delighting  in  his  books, 
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■nd  (tndknu  in  the  midit  of  ui  ai-tire  life.  lie  vu 
n  tnemj  to  lupentition  and  prieitlj  abuie,  but 
playful  in  his  utire,  with  a  keen  Knie  of  the  ludi- 
crnua,  and  the  richest  Tein  of  comic  luuratiTc  and 
dtrlineatioa  of  character.  He  retained  through  life 
a  atrong  lore  of  the  anrntiT.  and  of  ill  intpiring  and 
invigorating  influences.  Ko  poet  hu  dwelt  iDore 
fondly  on  th«  channi  of  a  spring  or  sotDmer  morn- 
ing [  and  the  month  of  May  »eeiin  to  iisTe  beeo 
always  a  carnival  in  his  heart  and  fancy.  Hie  rc- 
titenicnt  at  Woodstock,  where  be  had  indulged  the 
poetical  reTeries  of  his  youth,  and  where  he  was 
crowned  with  the  latest  trcuures  of  his  genius,  was 
exactly  such  an  old  age  as  eould  have  been  desir«d 
for  the  venerable  fuundcr  of  our  national  poetry. 


T?ie  principal  of  Chaucer's 


Kidt,  partly  translated,  but  enriched  with  many 
msrkl  of  his  original  genius.  Sir  Philip  Sidney 
,  admired  this  pathetic  poem,  and  it  was  long  po- 
I  pular.     Warton  and  every  subsequent  critic  nave 

S noted  with  Just  admiration  the  passage  in  which 
resseidc  maVet  an  avowal  of  her  love ; — 
And  as  the  new-abaahsd  nightingale, 
That  Ktinteth  first  when  she  beginneth  sing, 
When  that  she  hca»(h  any  heides  tale, 
(>r  in  (he  hedsn  luiy  wight  I'liirinf, 
And  after,  sitker,  doth  her  voice  oulring  : 
Kight  so  CrflHeide,  whm  (hat  her  dnad  K(«iit, 
0|>cn*d  h«r  he&it,  and  told  him  her  ioteut. 


The  //mm  ofFamt,  afterwards  so  richly  paraphrased 
by  I'ope,  contains  some  bold  imagery,  and  the  ro- 
mantic nmchinery  of  Gothic  fable.    It  is,  however, 
very  unequal  in  execution,  and  citravagaot  ia  con- 
ception.    Warton  has  pointed  out  many  anachron- 
isms in  these  poemt.     SVe  can  readllv  believe  that 
the  unities  of  time  and  place  were  little  regarded  by 
the  old  poet.     Tlicy  were  as  much  deflcd  by  Shak- 
spean ;  but  in  both  we  have  the  higher  qualities  of 
true  feeling,  passion,  and  excitement,  wtiich  blind 
to  mere  acholBiHc  blvniishus  and  defects. 
Thti   CanlirbiiTy    Talis  form  the  best  and  most 
iriihle  monument  of  Chaucer's  genius.     Boccaccio, 
his  Vtcamatm,  supposes  ten  persons  to  have  re- 
tired from  Florence  during  the  plague  of  1349,  and 
tlicrc,  in  a  sequsstered  villa,  aniused  themsolrcs  by 
rclaliug  talea  after  diuier.     Ten  days  formed  the 


period  of  their  sojonm ;  and  we  have  thna  a  hcmdred 
stories,  lively,  humorous,  or  tender,  and  full  of  cha- 
racTtfriiLic  painting  in  choice  Italian.  Chancer  seems 
to  have  copied  this  design,  aa  well  as  part  of  the 
Florentine's  freedom  and  licentiou^ess  of  det«il ; 
bat  he  greatly  improved  upon  the  plan.  There  ia 
something  repulsive  and  unnatural  in  a  party  ti 
ladies  and  gentlemen  meeting  to  tell  loose  tales  of 
■uccfasfol  love  and  licentions  monka  while  the  pUgne 
is  desolating  the  country  around  them.  The  tales 
of  Chaucer  have  a  more  pleasing  origin.  A  com- 
pany of  pUgrims,  consisting  of  twenty-nine  "snndry 
folk,"  meet  t<^ether  in  fellowship  at  the  Tabard  Inn, 
Soutfawark,*  all  being  bent  on  a  pilgrimags  to  tbc 
shrine  of  Thomas  a  Becket  at  Canterbary.  These 
pilgrimages  wore  scenes  of  much  enioyroent,  and 
even  mirth ;  for.  satitflcd  with  thwarting  the  Evil 
One  by  the  object  of  their  miisioa,  tlie  devotees  did 
not  consider  it  necessary  to  preserve  any  religion* 


strictness  or  restraint  by  the  way.  The  poet  him* 
self  is  one  of  the  party  at  the  Tabard.  They  alt  sup 
together  in  the  Urge  room  of  the  bostelrie  i  and  afWr 
great  cheer,  the  landlord  proposes  that  they  shall 
el  together  to  Canterbury ;        ■    .       ■     . 


have  a  anpper  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  The 
company  assent,  and  "  mine  host"  (who  was  both 
"  bold  of  his  spcecli,  and  wiso  and  well  taught") 
is  appointed  to  be  judge  and  reporter  of  the  stories. 
The  characters  composing  this  social  party  arc 
inimitably  drawn  and  discriminated.  We  have  • 
knight,  a  mirror  of  chivalry,  who  hod  fought 
against  the  Heathenesse  in  Palestine ;  bis  son,  a 
pliant  young  squire  with  corled  locks.  "  laid  in 
presse"  and  all  manner  of  dttioHair  accumpLshments  i 
a  nun,  or  prioress,  beautifully  drawn  in  ber  arch 
simplicity  and  coy  reserve ;  and  a  jolly  monk,  who 
boasted  a  dainty,  well -caparisoned  horse — 

And  when  ha  rode  men  might  his  bridle  hear 
singling  in  a  whislliTig  wind  as  clear. 
And  eke  as  loud  as  doth  the  chapel  belL 
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A  wanton  friar  U  also  of  the  party — full  of  sly  and 
solemn  mirth,  and  well  beloved  for  his  accommodat- 
ing disposition — 

Full  sweetly  heard  he  confession, 
And  pleasant  was  his  absolution. 

We  have  a  Pardoner  from  Rome,  with  lome  sacred 
relics  (as  part  of  the  Virgin  Maiy's  veil,  and  part  of 
the  sail  of  St  Peter's  ship),  and  who  is  also  **  brim- 
fixi  of  pardons  come  from  Rome  all  hot"  In  satirical 
contrast  to  these  merry  and  interested  churchmen, 
we  have  a  poor  parson  of  a  town,  ^  rich  in  holy 
thought  and  work,"  and  a  derk  of  Oxford,  who  was 
skilled  in  logic — 

Soundinff  in  moral  rirtue  was  his  Hpeech, 
And  gUuUy  tcotUd  he  learn  and  gladly  teach. 

Yet,  with  all  his  learning,  the  clerk's  coat  was  thread- 
bsre,  and  his  horse  was  **  lean  as  is  a  rake."  Among 
the  other  dramaHs  perunee  are,  a  doctor  of  physic,  a 
great  astronomer  and  student,  "whoso  study  was 
but  little  on  the  Bible ;"  a  purse-proud  merchant ;  a 
sergeant  of  law,  who  was  always  busy,  yet  seemed 
busier  than  he  was ;  and  a  jolly  Franklin,  or  tree- 
bidder,  who  had  been  a  lord  of  sessions,  and  was 
fond  of  good  eating— 

Withouten  baked  meat  nerer  was  bis  house, 
Of  fish  and  flesh,  and  that  so  plenteous  ; 
It  mowed  m  hie  htmte  of  meat  and  drink. 

This  character  is  a  fine  picture  of  the  wealthy  rural 
Englishman,  and  it  shows  how  much  of  enjo3rinent 
and  hospitality  was  even  then  associated  with  this 
station  of  life.  The  Wife  of  Bath  is  another  lively 
national  portrait:  she  is  shrewd  and  witty,  has 
abundant  means,  and  is  always  first  with  her  offer- 
ing at  church.  Among  the  humbler  characters  are, 
a  **  stout  carl"  of  a  miller,  a  reve  or  batliff,  and  a 
sompnour  or  church  apparitor,  who  summoned  of- 
fenders before  tlte  arcuideaoon's  court,  but  whose 
fire-red  face  and  licentious  habits  contrast  curiously 
with  the  nature  of  his  duties.  A  shipman,  cook, 
haberdasher,  &c.,  make  up  the  goodly  company — 
the  whole  forming  such  a  genuine  Upgarthian  pic- 
ture, that  we  may  exclaim,  in  the  eloquent  language 
of  Campbell,  **What  an  intimate  scene  of  English 
life  in  the  fourteenUi  century  do  we  eigoy  in  these 
take,  beyond  what  history  displays  by  glimpses 
through  the  stormy  atmosphere  of  her  scenes,  or  the 
antiquary  can  discover  by  the  cold  light  of  his  ro- 
searches !"  Chaucer's  contemporaries  and  their  suc- 
cessors were  justly  proud  of  this  national  work. 
Many  copies  existed  in  manuscript,  and  when  the 
art  of  printing  came  to  England,  one  of  the  first 
duties  of  Caxton's  nress  was  to  issue  an  impression  of 
those  tales  which  first  gave  literary  permanence  and 
consistency  to  the  language  and  poetry  of  England. 
All  the  pilgrims  in  the  Canterbury  Taiet  do  not 
relate  stories.  Chaucer  had  not,  like  Boccaccio, 
finished  his  design;  for  he  evidently  intended  to 
have  given  a  second  series  on  the  return  of  the  com- 
pany from  Canterbury,  as  well  as  an  account  of  the 
transactions  in  the  city  when  they  reached  the  sacred 
shrine.  The  concluding  supper  at  the  Tabard, 
when  the  sucoessfhl  competitor  was  to  be  declared, 
would  have  afibrded  a  rich  display  for  the  poet's 
peculiar  humour.  The  parties  who  do  not  relate 
tales  (as  the  poem  has  reached  us)  are  the  yeoman, 
the  ploughman,  and  the  five  city  mechanics.  The 
squire's  tale  is  the  most  chivalrous  and  romantic, 
and  that  of  the  clerk,  containing  the  popular  legend 
of  Paticttl  Grlsilde,  is  deeply  affecting  for  its  pathos 
and  simplicity.  The  **'  Cock  and  the  Fox,"  related 
by  the  mra's  prieet,  and  **  January  and  May,"  the 
merchant's  tale,  have  some  minute  painting  of  natu- 


ral objects  and  scenery,  in  Chaucer's  clear  and  simple 
style.  The  tales  of  the  miller  and  reve  are  coarse, 
but  richly  humorous.  Dryden  and  Pope  have  ho- 
noured the  Father  of  British  verse  by  paraphrasing 
some  of  these  popular  productions,  and  stripping 
them  equally  of  their  antiquated  style  and  the  more 
gross  of  their  expressions,  but  with  the  sacrifice  of 
most  that  is  characteristic  in  the  elder  bard.  In  a 
volume  edited  bv  &Ir  R.  H.  Horne,  under  the  title 
of  Chaucer  Modemieedt  there  are  specimens  of  the 
poems  altered  with  a  much  more  tender  regard  to 
the  original,  and  in  some  instances  with  considerable 
success ;  but  the  book  by  which  ordinary  readers  of 
the  present  day,  who  are  willing  to  take  a  little 
trouble,  may  best  beoome  acquainted  with  this  great 
light  of  the  fourteenth  century,  is  one  entitled  the 
Bichee  of  Chaucer,  by  C.  C.  Clarke  (two  volumes, 
1835),  in  which  the  best  pieces  are  given,  with  only 
the  spelling  modernised.  The  Canterbury  Talee 
were  published,  with  a  learned  commentary,  bv 
Thomas  Tyrwhitt,  Esq.  (5  vols.  1778). 

The  verse  of  Chaucer  is,  almost  without  excep- 
tion, in  ten- syllabled  couplets,  the  verse  in  which 
by  far  the  largest  portion  of  our  poetry  since  that 
time  has  been  written,  and  which,  as  Mr  Southey 
has  remarked,  may  be  judged  from  that  cireum- 
stance  to  be  best  adapted  to  the  character  of  our 
speech.  The  accentuation,  b^  a  license  since  aban- 
doned, is  different  in  many  instances  from  that  of 
common  speech :  the  poet,  wherever  it  suits  his  con- 
veniency,  or  his  pleasure,  makes  accented  syllables 
short,  and  short  syllables  emphatic.  This  has  been 
not  only  a  difficulty  with  ordinary  readers,  but  a 
subject  of  perplexity  amongst  commentators;  but 
the  principle  has  latterly  been  concluded  upon  as  of 
the  simple  kind  here  stated.  Another  peculiarity 
is  the  making  silent  «*8  at  the  end  of  words  tell  in 
the  metre,  as  in  French  lyrical  poetry  to  this  day : 
for  example — 

Full  well  she  sang^  the  service  divine. 

Here  ''sange"  is  two  syllables,  while  service  fur- 
nishes an  example  of  a  transposed  accent  In  pursu- 
ance of  the  same  principle,  a  monosyllabic  noun,  as 
heam^  becomes  the  dissyllable  heamis  in  the  plural. 
When  these  peculiarities  are  carefhlly  attenoed  to, 
much  of  the  difficulty  of  reading  Chaucer,  even  in 
the  original  spelling,  vanishes. 

In  the  extracts  wliich  follow,  we  present,  first,  a 
specimen  in  the  original  spelling ;  then  various  spe- 
cimens in  the  reduced  spelling  adopted  by  Mr  Clarke, 
but  without  his  marks  of  accents  and  extra  syllables, 
except  in  a  few  instances ;  and,  finally,  one  specimen 
(the  Grood  Parson),  in  which,  by  a  few  slight  changes, 
the  verse  is  accommodated  to  the  present  fashion. 

\_SeUct  charactere  from  the  Canterbury  PilgrimaffeJ] 

A  Knight  ther  was,  and  that  a  worthy  man, 
That  fro  the  time  that  he  first  began 
To  riden  out,  he  loved  cheTalrie, 
Trouthe  and  honour,  fredom  and  curtesie. 
Ful  worthy  was  he  in  his  lordes  werro ; 
And,  therto,  hadde  he  ridden,  none  more  ferro. 
As  wel  in  Cristendoro  as  in  liethenesse. 
And  ever  honoured  for  his  worthinesse.      *    * 
^—  Though  that  he  was  worthy  he  was  wise  i 
And  of  his  port,  as  meke  as  is  a  mayde  : 
He  never  yet  no  vilainie  ne  sayde, 
In  all  his  lif,  unto  no  manere  wight. 
He  was  a  veray  parfit  gentil  knight. 

But,  for  to  tellen  you  of  his  araie, — 
His  hors  was  good,  but  he  ne  was  not  gale. 
Of  fustian  he  wered  a  ^pon^ 
Alle  besmatred  with  his  habeigeon. 


1  A  short  ossMck. 
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For  he  was  late  ycome  fro  his  riage, ' 
And  wentG  for  to  don  his  pilgrimage. 

With  him,  ther  was  his  soue,  a  youge  Squier, 
A  lover,  and  a  lusty  bachelor  ; 
With  lockos  cruU  as  they  were  laide  in  presse. 
Of  twenty  yere  of  age  he  was,  I  gessc 
Of  his  stature  he  was  of  even  lengthe  ; 
And  wonderly  deliver,  and  grete  of  strenethc, 
And  he  hadde  be,  sonitime,  in  cherachie^ 
In  Flaundres,  in  Artois,  and  in  Picardie, 
And  borne  him  wel,  as  of  so  litel  space, 
In  hope  to  standcn  in  his  ladies  grace. 

Embrouded  was  he,  as  it  were  a  mode 
All  full  of  fireshe  fioures,  white  and  rede. 
Singing  he  was,  or  floyting  all  the  day : 
He  was  as  freshe  as  is  the  moneth  of  May. 
Short  was  his  goune,  with  sieves  long  and  wide. 
Wel  coude  he  sitte  on  hors,  and  fayre  ride, 
He  coude  songes  make,  and  i^-el  endite  ; 
Juste  and  eke  dance  ;  and  wel  pourtraie  and  write  : 
So  bote  he  loved,  that  by  nishtertale^ 
He  slep  no  more  than  doth  the  nightingale  : 
Curteis  he  was,  lowly  and  servisable  ; 
And  carf  before  his  fader  at  the  table. 

A  Yeman  hadde  he ;  and  servantes  no  mo 
At  that  time ;  for  him  luste  to  ride  so  : 
And  he  was  cladde  in  cote  and  bode  of  greuc ; 
A  shefe  of  peacock  arwcs  brij[ht  and  kene 
Under  his  belt  he  bare  ful  thrUtily  ; 
Wel  coude  he  dresse  his  takel  yemauly  : 
His  arwes  drouped  not  with  fetheres  lowc, 
And  in  his  hand  ho  bare  a  mighty  bowc. 

A  not-hed3  hadde  he  with  a  broun  visage, 
Of  wood-ciaft  coude  ho  wel  alle  the  usage. 
Upon  his  arme,  he  bare  a  gaie  bracer  ;* 
And  by  his  side,  a  swerd  and  a  bokeler ; 
And  on  that  other  side,  a  gaie  daggere, 
Hameised  wel,  and  sharpe  as  point  of  sperc  : 
A  Cristofre  on  his  brcst  of  silver  shenc. 
An  home  he  bare,  the  baudrik  was  of  grcnc. 
A  forster  was  he,  sothely,  as  I  gesse. 

Ther  was  also  a  Nonne,  a  Prioresse, 
That  of  hire  smilins;  was  full  simple  and  coy  ; 
Hire  gretest  otho  n^  but  by  Seint  Eloy  ; 
And  she  was  cleped^  Madame  Eglcntine. 
Ful  wel  she  sange  the  service  devine, 
£u  tuned  in  hire  nose  ful  swetely  ; 
And  Frenche  she  spake  ful  &yTe  and  fetisly,^ 
After  the  scole  of  Stratford  atte  Bowc, 
For  Frenche  of  Paris  was  to  hire  unknowe. 
At  mete  was  she  wcle  ytaughte  withallo  ; 
She  lettc  no  morsel  from  her  lippes  falle, 
Ne  wette  hire  fingres  in  hire  sauce  depc. 
Wel  coude  she  carie  a  morsel,  and  wel  kepc, 
Thatte  no  drope  ne  fell  upon  hire  brest. 
In  curtesie  was  sette  ful  moche  hire  le8t.7 
Hire  over-lippe  wiped  she  so  clone, 
That  in  hire  cuppe  was  no  ferthing^  sene 
Of  grese,  whan  she  dronkeu  hadde  hire  draught. 
Fufsemel  V  after  hire  mete  she  raught.^ 
And  sikeriy  she  was  of  grete  disport. 
And  ful  plesant,  and  amiable  of  pott. 
And  peinedi<)  hire  to  contrefeten"  chore 
Of  court,  and  ben  cstatelich  of  manere. 
And  to  ben  holden  digne^'  of  reverence. 

But  for  to  speken  of  hire  conscience. 
She  was  so  charitable  and  so  pitous. 
She  wolde  wepe  if  that  she  saw  a  mous 
Caughte  in  a  trappe,  if  it  were  ded  or  bledde. 
Of  smale  houndes  hadde  she,  that  she  feddc 

1  On  on  expcdiUnn.  '  In  the  night  time. 

*  A  how!  like  a  bullock**.  *  Armour  for  the  nrm. 

»  Called.  •  Nftilly.  7  Her  pleasure. 

■  Smnltaet  «pot.  >  Roeeb  lo  Took  pains. 

"  To  IniiUte.  »«  Worthy. 


With  rosted  flesh,  and  milk,  and  wastel  brede. 
But  sore  wept  she  if  on  of  hem  were  dede. 
Or  if  men  smote  it  with  a  yerde^  sraerte :' 
And  all  was  conscience  and  tendre  herte. 

Ful  semely  hire  wimple  ypinched  was ; 
Hire  nose  tretis  ^  hire  eyen  grey  as  glas ; 
Hire  mouth  ful  smale,  and    thereto  soil  and 

red; 
But  sikeriy  she  hadde  a  fayre  forehed. 
It  was  almost  a  spanne  brode  I  trowe ; 
For  hardily  she  was  not  undergrowe.^ 

Ful  fetise^  was  hire  cloke,  as  I  was  ware. 
Of  smale  corall  abouto  hire  arm  she  bare 
A  pair  of  bedes,  gauded  all  with  grene  ; 
And  thereon  hcng  a  broche  of  gold  ful  ^ene, 
On  whiche  was  first  ywriten  a  crouned  A, 
And  af^r.  Amor  vincU  omnia. 
Another  Nonne  also  with  hire  hadde  she. 
That  was  hire  chapelleine,  and  Preestes  thre. 

A  Monk  ther  was,  a  fayre  for  the  maistric, 
An  out-ridcr,  that  loved  venerie  ;^ 
A  manly  man,  to  ben  an  abbot  able. 
Ful  many  a  deinte  hors  hadde  he  in  stable  ; 
And  when  he  rode,  men  mighte  his  bridel  here 
Qingeling,  in  a  whistlinz  wind,  as  clere 
And  eke  as  loude  as  doth  the  chapell  belle, 
Ther  as  this  lord  was  keper  of  the  ccUe. 

The  rcule  of  Seint  Maure  and  of  Seint  Beneit, 
Because  that  it  was  olde  and  somdele  streit, 
This  ilke  monk  lette  olde  thinges  pace. 
And  held  after  the  newe  world  the  trace. 
He  yave  not  of  the  text  a  pulled  hen. 
That  saith  that  hunters  ben  noi  holu  men  ; 
Ne  that  a  monk,  whan  he  is  rekkeles, 
Is  like  to  a  fish  that  is  waterles  ; 
(This  is  to  say,  a  monh  out  of  kit  doittre) ; 
This  ilke  text  he  held  not  worth  an  oistre. 
Therfore  he  was  a  pricka8oure7  a  right : 
Greihoundos  he  hadde  as  swift  as  foul  of  flight : 
Of  pricking,  and  of  hunting  for  the  hare 
Was  all  his  lust ;  for  no  cost  wolde  he  spare. 

I  saw  his  sieves  purfiled  at  the  bond 
With  grifl*^  and  that  the  finest  of  the  lend, 
And,  for  to  fasten  his  hood,  under  his  chinne 
He  hadde,  of  gold  ywrought,  a  curious  pinne, — 
A  love-knotte  in  the  grcter  ende  ther  was. 
His  bed  was  balled,  and  shone  as  any  glas, 
And  eke  his  face,  as  it  hadde  ben  anoint. 
He  was  a  lord  ful  fat  and  in  good  point. 
His  eyen  stepe,  and  rolling  in  his  hed. 
That  stemed  as  a  fumeis  of  a  led ; 
His  bootes  souple,  his  hors  in  gret  estat ; 
Now  certainly  he  was  a  fayre  prelat. 
He  was  not  pale  as  a  forpined  goet. 
A  fat  swan  loved  he  best  of  uiy  roet. 
His  palfrev  was  as  broun  as  is  a  beiy.    *    * 

A  Mai-cnant  was  ther  with  a  forked  herd, 
In  mottelee,  and  highe  on  hors  he  sat. 
And  on  his  hed  a  Flaundrish  bever  hat, 
His  bootes  elapsed  fft^  and  fetisly. 
His  resons  spake  he  ml  solempnely, 
Souning  alway  the  encrese  of  his  winning. 
He  wold  the  see  were  kept,  for  any  thing, 
Betwixen  Middlebuigh  and  Orcwell. 
Wel  coud  he  in  eschangcs  sheldes'  selle. 
This  worthy  man  ful  wel  his  wit  besetto ; 
Ther  wiste  no  wight  that  he  was  in  dette. 
So  stedfastly  didde  he  in  his  governance. 
With  his  bu^geines,  and  with  nis  chevisanoe.*^ 
Forsothe  he  was  a  worthv  man  withalle. 
But  soth  to  sayn,  I  no't  now  men  him  calle. 


1  Rod.        *  Smartly,  adv. 
^  Xont       0  Hunting, 
v  French  croimi. 
money. 
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A  Clerk  ther  wu  of  Ozeltforde  also, 
That  onto  IcMnke  hadde  long  jso. 
As  lene  was  nis  hon  as  is  a  rake. 
And  he  was  not  right  fat  I  undertake  ; 
Bat  looked  holwe,  and  thereto  soberly. 
Pol  thtedbare  was  his  OTerest  courtepy, 
For  he  hadde  geten  him  yet  no  benefice, 
He  was  nought  worldly  to  hare  an  office. 
For  him  was  lerer  hon,  at  his  beddes  hed, 
Twenty  bokes  clothed  in  black  or  red. 
Of  Aristotle  and  his  philosophie, 
Than  robes  riche,  or  fidel,  or  sautrie : 
But  aU  be  that  he  was  a  philoeophre, 
Yet  hadde  he  but  litel  gold  in  cofre ; 
But  all  that  he  might  of  his  frendes  heute,i 
On  bokes  and  on  leming  he  it  spente ; 
And  besily  gan  for  the  soules  praie 
Of  hem  that  yare  him  wherwith  (o  scolaie. 
Of  studie  ioke  he  most  cure  and  hede. 
Not  a  word  spake  he  more  than  was  nede ; 
And  that  was  said  in  forme  and  reverence, 
And  short  and  quike,  and  full  of  high  sentence : 
Souning  in  monl  vertue  was  his  speche  ; 
And  gladly  wolde  he  leme,  and  gladly  teche.  * 

A  Frankelein  was  in  this  compa^ie  ; 
White  was  his  herd  as  is  the  da^esie. 
Of  his  complexion  he  was  sanguin. 
Wei  loTed  he  by  the  morwe'  a  sop  in  win. 
To  liren  in  delit  was  ever  his  wone.^ 
For  he  was  Epicures  owen  sone. 
That  held  opinion,  that  plein  delit 
Was  Tendly  felicite  parnte. 
An  hoosholder,  and  that  a  grete  was  he  ; 
Seint  Julian  he  was  in  his  contree. 
His  biede,  his  ale,  was  alway  after  on ; 
A  better  euTyued  man  was  no  wher  non. 
Withouten  wke  mete  never  was  his  hous, 
Of  fish  and  flesh,  and  that  so  plenteous, 
It  snewed  in  his  hous  of  mete  and  drinke. 
Of  alle  deintees  that  men  coud  of  thinke. 
After  the  sondxv  sesons  of  the  yere. 
So  changed  he  his  mete  and  his  soupere. 
Fnl  many  a  lat  partrich  hadde  he  in  mewe  ; 
And  many  a  breme,  and  many  a  luce,  in  stjwe. 
Wo  was  his  coke  but  if  his  sauce  were 
Poinant  and  sharpe,  and  redy  all  his  gere. 
His  table,  dormant*  in  his  halle,  alway 
Stode  red^  covered  alle  the  longe  da^. 

At  sessions  ther  was  he  lord  and  sire ; 
Ful  often  time  he  was  knight  of  the  shire. 
An  anelace^  and  a  gipcier^  all  of  silk 
Heng  at  his  girdel,  wnite  as  morwe  milk. 
A  shereve  hMde  he  ben  and  a  countour. 
Was  no  wher  swiche  a  worthy  vavasour.7 

An  Haberdasher,  and  a  Carpenter, 
A  Webbe,  a  Deyer,  and  a  Tapiser, 
W*'ere  alle  ydothed  in  oB  livere 
Of  a  solempne  and  grete  fratemite. 
Ful  freshe  and  newe  hir  gere  ypiked  was 
Hir  knives  were  ychaped  not  with  bras. 
But  all  with  silver  wrought  full  clene  and  wcl, 
Hit  girdeles  and  hir  pouches,  every  del. 
Wei  semed  eche  of  hem  a  fayre  burgeis, 
To  sitten  in  a  gild  halle,  on  the  dels. 
Everieh,  for  the  wisdom  that  he  can, 
Was  shapelieh  for  to  ben  an  alderman. 
For  catcl  hadden  they  ynough,  and  rent. 
And,  eke,  hir  wives  wolde  it  wel  assent. 
And  elles  certainW  they  were  to  blame. 
It  is  full  fayre  to  ben  vcleped  Madame — 
And  for  to  gon  to  vigiles  all  before, 
And  have  a  mantel  reallich  ybore.    *    * 


A  good  Wif  was  ther  of  beside  Bathe ; 
But  ue  was  som  del  defe,  and  that  was  scathe. 
Of  cloth  making  she  hadde  swiche  an  haunt. 
She  passed  hem  of  Ipres,  and  of  Gaunt. 
In  all  the  pariah,  wif  ne  was  ther  non 
That  to  Uie  offiing  before  hire  shulde  gon— 
And  if  ther  did,  certain  so  wroth  was  she. 
That  she  was  out  of  alle  charitee. 
Hire  coverchiefs  weren  ful  fine  of  ground, 
(I  dorste  swere  they  weyeden  a  pound). 
That  on  the  Sonday  were  upon  hire  hede : 
Hire  hosen  weren  of  fine  scarlet  rede, 
Ful  streite  rteyed,  and  shoon  ful  moist  and  newe. 
Bold  was  hire  face,  and  fayre  and  rede  of  hew. 
She  was  a  worthy  woman  all  hire  live : 
Housbondes,  at  the  chirche  dore,  had  she  had  five, 
Withouten  other  oompagnie  in  youthe. 
But  thereof  nedeth  not  to  speke  as  nouthe. 
And  thries  hadde  she  ben  at  Jerusaleme  ; 
She  had  passed  many  a  strange  streme : 
At  Rome  she  hadde  ben,  and  at  Boloipne, 
In  Galice  at  Seint  James,  and  at  Colome  : 
She  coude  moche  of  wandring  by  the  way, 
Gat-tothed  was  she,  sothly  for  to  say. 
Upon  an  ambler  esily  she  sat, 
Ywimpled  wel ;  and  on  hire  hede  an  hat 
As  brode  as  is  a  bokeler,  or  a  tarn  ; 
A  fore-mantel  about  hire  hippes  Targe  ; 
And  on  hire  fete  a  pair  of  sporres  sharpe. 
In  felawship,  wel  coude  she  laughe  and  carpe 
Of  remedies  of  love  she  knew  perchance  ; 
For,  of  that  arte,  she  coude  the  olde  dance.    *    * 

llier  was  also  a  Reve  and  a  Millere, 
A  Sompnour,  and  a  Pardoner  also, 
A  Manciple,  and  myself ;  ther  n'ere  no  mo. 
The  Miller  was  a  stout  carl  for  the  nones, 
Ful  bigge  he  was  of  braun,  and  eke  of  bones  ; 
That  proved  wel ;  for  over  all  ther  he  came. 
At  wrastling  he  wold  here  away  the  ram. 
He  was  short  shuldered,  brode,  a  thikke  gnarre,^ 
Ther  n*as  no  dore,  that  he  n'olde  heve  of  barre. 
Or  breke  it  at  a  renning  with  his  hede. 
His  herd  as  any  sowe  or  fox  was  rede. 
And  therto  brode,  as  though  it  were  a  spade  : 

Upon  the  cop  right  of  his  nose  he  hade 

A  wert,  and  theron  stode  a  tufte  of  heres. 

Rede  as  the  bristles  of  a  sowes  ores  : 

His  nose-thirles  blacke  were  and  wide. 

A  swerd  and  bokeler  bare  he  by  his  side. 

His  mouth  as  wide  was  as  a  fonieis : 

He  was  a  jangler,  and  a  goliardcis,^ 

And  that  was  moHt  of  sinne  and  harlotries. 

Wel  coude  he  stelen  come  and  toUen  thries. 

And  yet  he  had  a  thomb  of  gold  parde. 

A  white  cote  and  a  blew  hode  wered  he. 

A  baggepipe  wel  coude  he  blowe  and  soune. 

And  tnerwithall  he  brought  us  out  of  tounc.    *    * 
The  Reve  was  a  slend^  colerike  man  ; 

His  herd  was  shave  as  neighe  as  ever  he  can  : 

His  here  was  by  his  eres  round  yshome  ; 

His  top  was  docked  like  a  preest  befome  : 

Ful  longe  were  his  legges,  and  ful  lene, 

Ylike  a  staff,  ther  was  no  calf  ysene. 

Wel  coude  he  kepe  a  gamer  and  a  binne  ; 

Ther  was  non  auditour  coude  on  him  winne. 

Wel  wiste  he,  by  the  drought  and  by  the  rain. 

The  velding  of  his  seed  and  of  his  grain. 

His  lordes  ahepe,  his  nete,^  and  his  deirie,*^ 

His  swine,  his  hors,  his  store,  and  his  pultric, 

Were  holly  in  this  Reves  governing ; 

And  by  his  covenant  yave  he  rekening. 

Sin  that  lus  lord  were  twenty  jrere  of  age ; 

Ther  coude  no  man  bring  him  in  arerage. 


i  Obtain. 
«  Pte«d. 
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Ther  n'u  bfulif,  ne  herde,  no  other  hine, 
That  he  ne  knew  his  sleight  and  his  corine  'A 
They  were  adradde  of  him  as  of  the  deth. 
His  wonning  waf  ful  fayre  upon  an  heth  ; 
With  greene  txees  jshadewed  was  his  place. 
He  coude  better  than  his  lord  ponrchace  : 
Ful  riche  he  was  Ystoted  privily. 
His  lord  wel  coude  he  plesen,  subtillj 
To  yere  and  lene^  him  of  his  owen  good, 
And  haye  a  thank,  and  yet  a  cote  and  hood. 
In  youth  he  lemed  hadde  a  good  mistere  ; 
He  was  a  wel  good  wright,  a  carpentere. 
The  Rere  sate  upon  a  right  good  stot 
That  was  all  pomelee  grey,  and  highte  Scot 
A  long  surcote  of  perse  upon  he  hade, 
And  by  his  side  he  bare  a  rustv  blade. 
Of  Norfolk  was  this  Reve  of  which  I  tell, 
Beside  a  toun  men  depen  Baldeswell. 
Tucked  he  was,  as  is  a  frere,  aboute  ; 
And  ever  he  rode  the  hinderest  of  the  route. 

A  Soropnour  was  ^er  with  us  in  that  place, 
That  hadde  a  fire-red  cherubinnes  face. 
With  scalled  browes  blake,  and  pilled  herd : 
Of  hiB  Tisage  children  were  sore  aferd. 
Ther  n'as  quicksilver,  litarge,  ne  brimston, 
Boras,  ceruse,  ne  oile  of  tartre  non, 
Ne  ointement,  that  wolde  dense  or  bite. 
That  him  might  helpen  of  his  whelkes  white, 
No  of  the  knobbes  sitting  on  his  chekes. 
Wel  loved  he  garlike,  onions,  and  lekes. 
And  for  to  drinke  stronc  win  as  rede  as  blood ; 
Than  wold  he  speke  and  crie  as  he  were  wood ; 
And  when  that  he  wel  dronken  had  the  win. 
Than  wold  he  speken  no  word  but  Latin. 
A  fewe  tonnes  coude  he,  two  or  three. 
That  he  had  lemed  out  of  sora  decree ; 
No  wonder  is,  he  herd  it  all  the  day : 
And  eke  ye  knowen  wel  how  that  a  jay 
Can  clcpen  waUe  as  well  as  can  the  pope : 
But  who  so  wolde  in  other  thin^  him  ^pe— 
Than  hadde  he  spent  all  his  philosophie  * 
Ay  Que«fio  quidjurut  wolde  he  crie. 

He  was  a  gentil  harlot,  and  a  kind ; 
A  better  felaw  shulde  a  man  not  find. 
And  if  he  found  o  where  a  good  felawe. 
He  wolde  techen  him,  to  have  non  awe. 
In  swiche  a  cas,  of  the  archedekenes  cum  : 
But  if  a  mannes  soule  were  in  his  pune, 
For  in  his  purse  he  shulde  ypunished  be. 
Puxse  is  the  archedekenes  hell,  said  he. 
But,  wel  I  wote,  he  lied  right  in  dede : 
Of  cuning  ought  echo  gilty  man  him  drede ; 
For  cune  wol  sle,  right  as  assoiling  savcth. 
And  also  ware  him  of  a  tigni^eavtt. 
In  danger  hadde  he,  at  his  owen  gise, 
The  yonge  girles  of  the  diocise  ; 
And  knew  hir  conseil  and  was  of  hir  rede. 
A  girlond  hadde  he  sette  upon  his  hede. 
As  giet  as  it  were  for  an  alestake  ;^ 
A  bokeler  hadde  he  made  him  of  a  cake. 

With  him  there  rode  a  gentil  Pardonere 
Of  Rouncevall,  his  frend  and  his  compere. 
That  Btrcit  was  comen  from  the  court  of  Rome, 
Ful  loude  he  sang  Come  hither,  love/  to  fM : 
This  Sompnour  bare  to  him  a  stiff  burdoun, 
Was  never  trompe  of  half  so  net  a  soun. 
This  Pardoner  had  here  as  yelwe  as  wax, 
Ful  smoUie  it  heng,  as  doth  a  strike  of  flax  : 
By  unoes  heng  his  lokkes  that  he  hadde. 
And  therwith  he  his  shulders  overspradde  : 
Ful  thinne  it  lav,  by  culpons  on  and  on. 
But  hode,  for  jolite,  ne  wered  he  non. 
For  it  was  trussed  up  in  his  wallet. 
Him  thought  he  rode  al  of  the  newe  get  f 
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&  fleeraC  eontrivaaoM. 
s  The  lign  of  an  alcbouie. 


•  Give  and 
«FMhkin. 


Dishevele,  sauf  his  cappe^he  rode  all  bare. 
Swiche  glaring  eyen  hadde  he  as  an  hare. 
A  vemiclei  hadde  he  sewed  upon  his  cappe. 
His  wallet  lay  befome  him,  in  his  lappe, 
Biet-ful  of  pardon  come  from  Rome  al  bote. 
A  vois  he  hadde,  as  smale  as  hath  a  gote  : 
No  herd  hadde  he,  ne  never  non  shulde  have ; 
As  smothe  it  was  as  it  were  newe  shave. 

But  of  his  craft,  fro  Berwike  unto  Ware, 
Ne  was  ther  swiche  an  other  Pardonere  ^ 
For  in  his  mal^  he  hadde  a  pilwebere. 
Which,  as  he  saide,  was  our  Ladies  veil : 
He  saide  he  hadde  a  gobbet  of  the  seyl 
Thatte  Seint  Peter  had,  whan  that  he  went 
Upon  the  see  till  Jesu  Crist  him  hent : 
He  had  a  crois  ot  laton  ful  of  stones ; 
And  in  a  glas  he  hadde  pigges  bones. 
But  with  these  relikes,  whanne  that  he  fond 
A  pours  perBone  dwelling  upon  lond. 
Upon  a  day  he  gat  him  more  moneie 
Than  that  the  i»erBone  cat  in  monethes  twcie ; 
And  thus  with  fained  flattering  and  japes, 
He  made  the  persone,  and  the  pcple,  his  apes. 

But  trewely  to  tellen  atte  last. 
He  was  in  chirche  a  noble  ecclesiaBt ; 
Wel  coude  he  rede  a  lesson  or  a  storie, 
But  alderbest^  he  sang  an  ofiertorie  ; 
For  wel  he  wiste,  whan  that  sone  was  flonge, 
He  muste  preche  and  wel  afile  ms  tonge. 
To  winne  silver,  as  he  rig;ht  wel  coude ; 
Therfore  he  sang  the  merier  and  loude. 

iJkKriptum  of  a  Poor  ComUry  Wtdow.] 

A  poore  widow,  somedeal  stoop'n  in  age. 
Was  whilom  dwelling  in  a  narw^  cottage 
Beside  a  grove  standing  in  a  dale. 
This  widow,  which  I  tell  you  of  my  Tale, 
Since  thilke  day  that  she  was  last  a  wife, 
In  patience  led  a  full  simple  life. 
For  little  was  her  cattle  and  her  rent ; 
By  husbandry^  of  such  as  God  her  sent, 
She  found  herself  and  eke  her  daughters  two. 
Three  large  sowes  had  she,  and  no  mo, 
Thx«e  kine,  and  eke  a  sheep  that  highte^  Mall : 
Full  sooty  was  her  bower  and  eke  her  hall, 
In  which  she  ate  many*  a  slender  meal ; 
Of  poignant  sauce  ne  knew  she  never  a  deal ;  ^ 
No  damty  morsel  passed  through  her  throat ; 
Her  diet  was  accordant  to  her  cote  :7 
Repletion  ne  made  her  never  sick  ; 
Attemper^  diet  was  all  her  plnrsic. 
And  exercise,  and  heartes  sumsanoe  : 
The  goute  \e6^  her  nothing  for  to  dance) 
Ne  apoplexy  shentei®  not  her  head  ; 
No  wine  ne  drank  she  neither  white  nor  red  ; 
Her  board  was  served  most  with  white  and  black. 
Milk  and  brown  bread,  in  which  she  found  no  lack, 
Seinde^i  bacon,  and  sometime  an  egg  or  tway. 
For  she  was  as  it  were  a  manner  dey.>* 

[The  IkeUh  of  AreiUJ\ 

Swelleth  the  breast  of  Arcite,  and  the  tore 
Encreaseth  at  his  hearte  more  and  more. 
The  clottered  blood  for  any  leehe-craft^ 
Corrupteth,  and  is  in  his  bouki^  ylaft, 
That  neither  veine-blood  ne  ventousing,!^ 
Ne  drink  of  herbes  may  be  his  helping. 

>  A  copy  of  the  mlaonlooa  handksrohief 

•Tnink.  *  Beat  of  all. 

« Thrifl,  economy.     >  Called.     ^NotaMt.     7Cot,  eoUaga 

a  Temperate.       » Prevented.      ^^Iiviured.       >>  Singed. 

»  Mr  Tyrwhltt  aopposee  the  irord  •*  dey**  to  refer  to  tho 
management  of  a  dairy  i  and  that  it  orlglnaUy  dgnSfled  a  bind. 
•«  ManMT  dej"  may  therefore  be  totetpieted  *'  a  speciee  of 
hired,  or  day-laboater."  *•  Medloal  dkOL  i«Body.  i«Ten- 
toueing  (Fr.)— capping  t  henoe  the  tern  "  ftreaftliyaveto.** 
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The  Tirtae  ezpnlnTe  or  miTnal, 
From  thilke  yiitne  cleped^  lutura], 
Ne  may  the  Tenom  Toiden  ne  expell ; 
The  pipes  of  hu  lunges  'gan  to  swell. 
And  eveij  lacert^  in  his  hieast  adown 
Is  shent?  with  Tenom  and  corruption. 
He  g^eth  neither,^  for  to  set  his  life, 
Vomit  upward  ne  downward  lazatire  : 
All  is  to-hutsten  thilke  region  ; 
Nature  hath  now  no  domination  : 
And  eertainlj  where  nature  will  not  werche,' 
Farewell  nhjsic ;  go  hear  the  man  to  church. 
This  is  all  and  some,  that  Arcite  muste  die ; 
For  which  he  sendeth  after  Emil^, 
And  Palamon,  that  was  his  cousm  dear ; 
Then  sud  he  thus,  as  je  shall  after  hear  : 

•  Nought  maj  the  woful  spirit  in  mine  heart 
Dedaxe  one  pomt  of  all  my  sorrows'  smut 
To  joa  my  lady,  that  I  lore  most. 
But  I  hequeath  the  serrice  of  my  ghost 
To  you  aboren  ereiy  creature, 
SinoB  that  my  life  ne  may  no  longer  dure. 

'  Alas  tiie  woe  I  alas  the  poines  strong, 
That  I  for  you  hare  suffered,  and  so  long  I 
Alas  the  death  !  alas  mine  Emily  ! 
Alas  departing  of  our  company  ! 
Alas  mine  heir's  queen  1  alas  my  wife  I 
Mine  hearte's  lady,  ender  of  my  life  1 
What  is  this  world  t — ^what  asken  men  to  hare  ! 
Now  with  his  lore,  now  in  his  oolde  grare — 
Alone— withouten  any  company. 
Farewell  my  sweet — ^mrewell  mine  Emily  ! 
And  softe  take  me  in  your  armes  tway 
For  lore  of  God,  and  hearkeneth  what  I  say. 

'  I  hare  here  with  my  cousin  Palamon 
Had  strife  and  rancour  many  a  day  agone 
For  lore  of  you,  and  for  my  jealousy ; 
And  Jupiter  so  mtfi  my  soule  gie,7 
To  roeaaen  of  a  serrant  properiy. 
With  alle  circumstances  truely  ; 
That  is  to  say,  truth,  honour,  and  knighthead. 
Wisdom,  humbless,  estate,  and  high  kindred, 
Freedom,  and  all  that  longeth  to  that  art. 
So  Jupiter  hare  of  my  soule  part, 
As  in  this  world  right  now  ne  know  I  none 
So  worthy  to  be  lored  as  Palamon, 
That  serreth  you,  and  will  do  all  his  life  ; 
And  if  that  erer  ye  shall  be  a  wife, 
Foiget  not  PaUunon,  the  gentle  man.' 

And  with  that  word  his  speeche  fail  began  ; 
For  from  his  feet  up  to  his  breast  was  come 
The  cold  of  death  that  had  him  oremome  f 
And  yet,  moreorer,  in  his  armes  two. 
The  Tital  strength  is  lost  and  all  ago  f 
Only  the  intellect,  withouten  more. 
That  dwelled  in  his  heartc  sick  and  sore, 
'Gan  faiUen  when  the  hearte  felte  death  ; 
Dusked  his  eyen  two,  and  faii'd  his  breatii : 
But  on  his  lady  yet  cast  he  his  eye  ; 
His  laste  word  was, '  Mercy,  Emily  !'. 

IDeparlure  qf  Cuatanoe,^ 

[Cnstenos  Is  banUhed  from  her  hmbsnd,  AHa,  kii^  of  Nor- 
thmnberlsnd,  fai  coaMqaenoe  of  the  treaoberjr  of  the  king's 
mother.  Her  behaTiotxr  in  emherklng  at  sra,  in  a  mdderiesa 
ship,  is  thos  desoribed.] 

Weepen  both  younff  and  old  in  all  that  place 
When  that  the  king  uiis  cursed  letter  sent : 
And  Custance  with  a  deadly  pale  face 
The  fourthe  day  toward  the  ship. she  went ; 
But  nathelessK)  she  taVth  in  good  intent 


iCsItod. 
«Hetoshlei!or. 
*  Overtaken. 


*  MnsolB.  *  Rained,  detiroyed. 

*  Work.  « Sorely.  7  Guides 

*  Afone.  10  Nevertbeleas. 


The  will  of  Christ,  and  kneeling  on  the  strond. 
She  saide,  '  Lord,  aye  welcome  he  thy  sond.^ 

'  He  that  me  kepte  from  the  false  blame, 
While  I  was  in  the  land  amonees  you. 
He  can  me  keep  &om  hann  and  eke  from  shame 
In  the  salt  sea,  although  I  see  not  how : 
As  strong  as  erer  he  was,  he  is  yet  now  : 
In  him  trust  I,  and  in  his  mother  dear. 
That  is  to  me  my  sail  and  eke  my  steer.'^ 

Her  little  child  lay  weeping  in  her  arm  ; 
And  kneeling  piteouslr,  to  him  she  said— • 
'  Peace,  little  son,  I  will  do  thee  no  harm  :' 
With  that  her  kerchief  off  her  head  she  braid,' 
And  OTer  his  little  eren  she  it  laid. 
And  in  her  arm  she  lulleth  it  full  fast. 
And  into  th'  heayen  her  eyen  up  she  cast. 

'  Mother,  quod  she,  and  maiden  bright,  Maiy  ! 
Soth  is,  that  through  womannes  eggement,^ 
Mankind  was  lorn,'  and  damned  aye  to  die. 
For  which  thy  child  was  on  a  cross  yrent  :fi 
Thy  blissful  eyen  saw  all  his  torment ; 
Then  is  there  no  comparison  between 
Thy  woe  and  any  woe  man  may  sustain. 

*  Thou  saw'st  thy  child  yslain  before  thine  eyen. 
And  yet  now  liyeth  my  little  child  parfny  :7 
Now,  lady  bright !  to  whom  all  woful  cnen. 
Thou  gloiy  of  womanhood,  thou  faire  May  ! 
Thou  hayen  of  refute,^  bright  star  of  day  1 
Rue^  on  my  child,  that  of  thy  gentleness 
Ruest  on  erery  rueful  in  distress. 

'  0  little  duld,  alas  !  what  is  thy  guilt. 
That  neyer  wrouffhtest  sin  as  yet,  paniie  f 
Why  will  thine  hardtf  Either  haye  thee  spilt !  ^ 
0  mercy,  deare  Constable  !  (quod  she) 
As  let  my  little  child  dwell  here  with  thee  ; 
And  if  thou  dar'st  not  sayen  him  from  blame, 
So  kiss  him  on^  in  his  father's  name.' 

Therewith  she  looketh  backward  to  the  land. 
And  saide,  *  Farewell,  husband  rutheless  !'  ^^ 
And  up  she  rose,  and  walketh  down  the  strand 
Toward  the  ship  ;  her  followeth  all  the  press  :  i^ 
And  eyer  she  prayeth  her  child  to  hold  his  peace, 
And  tak'th  her  leaye,  and  with  a  holy'  intent 
She  blesseth  her,  and  into  the  ship  she  went. 

VictaiUed  was  the  ship,  it  is  no  drede,!^ 
Abundantly  for  her  a  full  long  space  ; 
And  other  necessaries  that  should  need 
She  had  enow,  heried^^  be  Goddes  grace : 
For  wind  and  weather.  Almighty  God  purchase,'' 
And  bring  her  home,  I  can  no  better  say. 
But  in  the  sea  she  driyeth  forth  her  way. 

In  Flanden  whilom  was  a  company 
Of  youngtf  folk  that  haunteden  folly 
As  hazard,  riot,  stew^  and  tay^ms. 
Whereas  with  harp&,  lut^,  and  gittems,!^ 
They  dance  and  play  at  dioe  both  day  and  night, 
And  eat  also  and  dnnken  o*er  their  might. 
Through  which  they  do  the  deyil  sacrifice, 
Within  the  deyil's  temple',  in  cun^d  wise, 
By  superfluity  abominable. 
Their  oathes  been  so  great  and  so  damnible 
That  it  is  grisly^?  for  to  hear  them  swear. 
Our  blissful  Lord^s  body  they  to-teitf  ; 
Them  thought  the  Jewds  rent  him  not  enough ; 
And  each  of  them  at  other^s  sinn^  laugh. 

And  right  anon  in  comen  tombesteres  ^^ 
Fetis'S  and  small,  and  youngtf  fruitesteres,^ 


I  Meeoage.        >  Guide,  helm. 

*  Undone.         •  Tom. 

*  Have  pity,    lo  Destroyed. 
"  Doubt.  "  Praised. 
i«  Guitars.        i?  DreadAiL 
i>  Well  made,  neat. 


*  Took.       *  Incitement 
7  By  my  faith.     ■  Refi^a 

11  PiUlesa.  "  Crowd. 

1*  Procure,  provide. 
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Singers  with  h&rp^,  baaddB,^  waferen,^ 

Which  be  the  Tery  deril's  officers. 

To  kindle  and  blow  the  fire  of  *  luxury,' 

That  is  annez^  onto  gluttony. 

The  holy  writ  take  I  to  my  witness 

That  luxury'  is  in  wine  and  drunkenness. 

O  !  wist  a  man  how  many  maladies 
FoUowen  of  excesse  and  of  gluttonies, 
He  wouldtf  bo  the  mor<$  measurilble 
Of  his  diete,  sitting  at  his  table. 
Alas !  Uie  shorts  throat,  the  tender  mouth, 
Maketh  that  east  and  west,  and  north  and  south, 
In  earth,  in  air,  in  water,  men  to  swink^ 
To  get  a  glutton  dainty  meat  and  drink. 

A '  likerous'  thing  is  wine,  and  drunkenness 
Is  full  of  striying  and  of  wretchedness. 
0  drunken  man  !  disijgur'd  is  thy  face, 
Sour  is  thy  breadi,  foul  art  thou  to  embrace  ; 
And  through  thy  drunken  nose  seemeth  the  soun 
As  though  thou  said^st  aye  Sampsoun  1  Sampsouu  1 
And  yet.  Got  wot,  Sampsoun  drunk  ne'er  no  wine : 
Thou  fallest  as  it  were  a  stick^d  swine  ; 
Thy  tongue  is  lost,  and  all  thine  honest  cure,^ 
For  drunkenness  is  Tcry  sepulture 
Of  mann^  wit  and  his  discretidn. 
In  whom  that  drink  hath  dominatidn 
He  can  no  counsel  keep,  it  is  no  drede.' 
Now  keep  you  from  the  white  and  from  the  redc,^^ 
And  namely  from  the  whit^  wine  of  Lepe,7 
That  is  to  sell  in  Fish  Street  and  in  Cheap. 
This  wine  of  Spain  creepoth  subtlely 
In  other  winds  growing  fasttf  by. 
Of  which  there  riseth  such  fumosity,^ 
That  when  a  man  hath  drunken  dnught^  three. 
And  weeneth'  that  he  be  at  home  in  Cheap, 
He  is  in  Spain,  right  at  the  town  of  Lepe, 
Not  at  the  RdcheUe,  or  at  Bordeaux  town. 
And  thennd  will  he  say  Sampsoun  I  Sampsoun  ! 

And  now  that  I  have  spoke  of  gluttony, 
Now  will  I  you  defenden><>  hazardiy.^^ 
Hazard  is  Tery  mother  of  Idasings, 
And  of  deceits  and  cuis^  fbrswearings. 
Blaspheming  of  Christ,  manslaughter,  and  waste  also 
Of  cattle,  and  of  time  ;  and  furthermo 
It  is  reproof,  and  contrary'  of  hondur 
For  to  be  held  a  common  hasardour. 
And  erer  the  higher  he  is  of  estate 
The  mortf  he  is  holdcn  desolate. 
If  that  a  princd  useth  hacardxy. 
In  alld  goremanoe  and  policy 
He  is,  as  by  common  opmidn, 
Yhold  the  less  in  reputation. 

Now  will  I  speak  of  oath^  false  and  great 
A  word  or  two,  as  o\d6  bookds  treat. 
Great  swearing  is  a  thing  abominable. 
And  false  swearing  is  yet  more  reprorable. 
The  highd  God  foroade  swearing  at  all. 
Witness  on  Mathew ;  but  in  special 
Of  swearing  saith  the  holy  Jercmie, 
Thou  shalt  swear  soth^  thine  oathds  and  not  lie. 
And  swear  in  doom,^^  and  eke  in  righteousness. 
But  idle  swearing  is  a  cursedness. 

These  riotourds  three  of  which  I  tell. 
Long  erst'^  ere  primd  rung  of  any  bell. 
Were  set  them  in  a  tavern  for  to  drink, 
And  as  they  sat  they  heard  a  belld  clink 
Before  a  corpse  was  carried  to  his  grare  ; 
That  one  of  them  'gan  callen  to  his  knave  '^^ 
'  Go  bet,'!*  quod  he,  'and  asktf  readily 
What  coipse  is  this  that  passeth  here  forth  by, 
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And  look  that  thou  report  his  namd  welL' 

*  Sir,'  quod  this  boy, '  it  needeth  never  a  deal  ^ 
It  was  me  told  ere  ye  came  here  two  houn ; 
He  was  pardd  an  old  felUw  of  yours, 

And  suddenlT  he  was  yslain  to-night, 
Fordrunk  as  he  sat  on  his  bench  upright ; 
There  came  a  privy  thief  men  clepen  Death, 
That  in  this  countxy  all  the  people  slay'th. 
And  with  his  spear  he  smote  his  heart  atwo. 
And  went  his  way  withouten  wordcs  mo. 
He  hath  a  thousand  slain  this  pestilence ; 
And,  master,  ere  ye  come  in  his  presence, 
Me  thinketh  that  it  were  full  necessaiy 
For  to  be?rare  of  such  an  advcrsazy: 
Be  ready  for  to  meet  him  evermore  ; 
Thas  tauffhttf  me  my  dame  ;  I  say  no  more.* 
'  By  Saints  Mazy,'  sud  this  tavemere, 

*  The  child  saith  soth,^  for  he  hath  slain  this  year, 
Henoe  over  a  mile,  within  a  great  Tillage, 

Both  man  and  woman,  child,  and  hind  and  page ; 
I  trow  his  habitatidn  be  there : 
To  be  avis^3  gi^eat  wisddm  it  were 
Ere  that  he  did  a  man  a  dishondur.' 

'  Yea,  Ooddes  arm€s !'  quod  this  rioter, 
'  Is  it  such  peril  with  him  for  to  meet ! 
I  shsJl  him  seek  by  stile  and  eke  by  street, 
I  make  a  vow  by  Qoddds  dign^  bones. 
Hearkeneth,  fellaws,  we  three  been  alle'  ones  ^ 
Let  each  of  us  hold  up  his  hand  to  other. 
And  each  of  us  becomen  other's  brother, 
And  we  will  slay  this  falstf  tmitour  Death : 
He  shall  be  slain,  he  that  so  many  slay'th. 
By  Goddds  dignity,  ere  it  be  night.' 

Together  have  these  three  their  truthds  plight 
To  live  and  dieu  each  of  them  for  other. 
As  though  he  were  his  oweu  boren^l  brother. 
And  up  thev  start  all  drunken  in  this  nge, 
And  forth  they  gone  towardds  that  village 
Of  which  the  tavemer  had  spoke  beforen 
And  many  a  grisly?  oath  then  have  they  sworn, 
And  Christds  blessed  body  they  to-rent,i< 
'  Death  shall  be  dead,  if  that  we  may  him  hent.'^ 

When  they  had  gone  not  fully  half  a  mile. 
Right  as  they  woula  have  trodden  o'er  a  stile, 
An  old  man  and  a  poord  with  them  met : 
Tlus  old£  man  full  meekely  them  gret,!^ 
And  saidd  thus : '  Now,  Lordds,  G^  you  sec  !'" 

The  proudest  of  these  riotourds  three 
Answd^d  again : '  What  1  churl,  with  sorry  grace. 
Why  art  thou  all  forwrappdd  save  thy  face ! 
Why  livest  thou  so  long  in  so  great  age  P 

This  oldd  man  'gan  look  in  his  visdge. 
And  saidd  thus  :  *  For  I  ne  cannot  find 
A  man,  though  that  I  walkdd  into  Ind, 
Neither  in  city  nor  in  no  village, 
That  wouldd  change  his  youthd  for  mine  age ; 
And  therefore  must  I  have  mine  agd  still 
As  longd  time  as  it  is  Goddds  will. 
Ne  Death,  alas  1  ne  will  not  have  my  life  : 
Thus  walk  I,  like  a  restdless  caitiff," 
And  on  the  ground,  which  is  my  mother's  gate, 
I  knockd  wiUi  my  staff  earl^  and  late. 
And  say  to  her,  *  Levd'3  mother,  let  me  in. 
Lo,  how  I  vanish,  flesh,  and  blood,  and  skin. 
Alas !  when  shall  my  bonds  be  at  rest  t 
Mother,  with  you  would  I  change  mv  chest, 
That  in  my  chamber  longd  time  hath  be, 
Yea,  for  an  hairy  clout  to  wrap  in  me.' 
But  yet  to  me  she  will  not  do  that  grace. 
For  which  full  pale  and  welked'^  is  my  face. 
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'  But,  Sin,  to  yon  it  is  no  courtesy 
To  speak  unto  »n  old  man  yilUinj, 
But  he^  tresp^jis  in  word  or  else  in  deed. 
In  holy  writ  ye  may  youraelren  read  ; 
**  Agaiiast  an  old  man,  hoar  upon  his  hede, 
Te  should  arise  :"  therefore  I  giye  you  rede' 
Ne  do'th  unto  an  old  man  none  hann  now, 
No  more  than  tiiat  ye  would  a  man  did  you 
In  age.  If  that  ye  may  so  long  abide  ; 
And  God  be  with  you  whe'i^  ye  go  or  ride : 
I  must  go  thither  as  I  haye  to  go.' 

'  Nay,  oldtf  churl,  by  Ood  thou  shalt  not  so,' 
Sud<  this  other  hazardour*  anon  ; 

*  Thou  partest  not  so  lightly,  by  Saint  John. 
Thou  ^ake  right  now  of  thilk^  traitonr  Death, 
That  in  this  countiy  all  our  friends  slay'th  ; 
HaTe  here  my  truth,  as  thou  art  his  espy, 
Tell  where  he  is,  or  thou  shalt  it  nhyfi 

B|y  Ood  and  by  the  holy  sacrament. 
For  sothly  thou  Itrt  one  of  his  assent 
To  slay  us  ^oungtf  folk,  thou  falsi  thief.' 

*  Now,  Sufl,'  quod  he,  *  if  it  be  you  so  lief  7 
To  finden  Death,  turn  up  this  crookod  way  ; 
For  in  that  grore  I  left  him,  by  my  fay, 
Under  a  tree,  and  there  he  will  abide, 
Nor  for  your  boast  he  will  him  nothine  hide. 
See  ye  that  oak  1  right  there  ye  shall  him  find. 
Ood  sartf  you  that  bought  a^ain  mankind, 
And  you  amend  I'    Thus  said  this  oldtf  man. 

And  erereach  of  these  riotour^  ran 
Till  they  came  to  the  tree,  and  there  they  found 
Of  florins  fine  of  gold  ycointfd  round 
Well  ni^  an  eighth  bushels,  as  them  thought ; 
No  longer  then  after  Death  they  sought. 
But  each  of  them  so  glad  was  of  the  sight. 
For  that  the  florins  been  so  fair  and  bright. 
That  down  they  set  them  by  the  precious  hoard : 
The  worst  of  them  he  spake  the  nrettf  word. 

'  Brethren,'  quod  he,  *  take  keep  what  I  shall  say ; 
My  wit  is  great,  thou^  that  I  bourde^  and  play. 
Tus  treasure  hath  Fortune  unto  us  giyen, 
In  mirth  and  jollity  our  life  to  liven. 
And  li^tly  as  it  comHh  so  will  we  spend, 
Ey  !  Godd^  precious  dignity  !  who  ween'd^ 
To-day  that  we  should  £iiTe  so  fair  a  grace ! 
But  mi^t  this  gold  be  earned  from  this  place 
Home  to  my  house,  or  ell^  unto  youxs, 
(For  well  I  wot  that  all  this  ^Id  is  ours) 
Thenntf  were  we  in  high  felicity ; 
But  tiu^Y  by  day  it  may  not  be  ; — 
Men  wouiden  say  that  we  were  thicT^  strong. 
And  for  our  owen  treasure  done  us  hong.'® 
This  treasure  must  yearned  be  by  night 
As  wisely  and  as  slyly  as  it  might ; 
Wherefore  I  rcde^i  that  cut^'  among  us  all 
We  draw,  and  let  see  where  the  cut  will  fall ; 
And  he  that  hath  the  cut,  with  hearts  blithe. 
Shall  mnnen  to  the  town,  and  that  full  8with,i3 
And  bring  us  bread  and  wine  full  pririly  ; 
And  two  of  us  shall  keepen  subtlely 
This  treasure  well ;  and  if  he  will  not  tarrien. 
When  it  is  night  we  will  this  treasure  carrien 
By  one  assent  where  as  us  thinketh  best.' 

That  one  of  them  the  cut  brought  in  his  fist. 
And  bade  them  draw,  and  look  where  it  would 

fidl. 
And  it  fell  on  the  youngest  of  them  all ; 
And  forth  toward  the  town  he  went  anon  : 
And  all  so  soon  as  that  he  was  agone. 
That  one  of  them  spake  thus  unto  that  other  ; 

*  Thou  wettest  well  thou  art  my  sworen  brother, 


Thy  profit  will  I  tell  thee  right  anon. 
Thou  wott'st  well  that  our  fellow  is  agone  ; 
And  here  is  gold,  and  that  full  great  plenty, 
That  shall  departed  be  among  us  three ; 
But  nath^ess,  if  I  can  shape  it  so 
That  it  departed  were  among  us  two. 
Had  I  not  done  a  friendds  turn  to  thee  V 

That  other  answer'd  :  '  I  n'ot^  how  that  may  be : 
He  wot  well  that  the  {told,  is  with  us  tway. 
What  shall  we  do  t  what  shall  we  to  him  say  t' 

'  Shall  it  be  counsel !'  said  the  firsts  shrew,' 
'  And  I  shall  tellen  thee  in  word^  few 
What  shall  we  do,  and  bring  it  well  about.' 

'  I  grants,'  quod  that  other,  *  out  of  doubt. 
That  by  my  truth  I  will  thee  not  betray.' 

'  Now,'  quod  the  first, '  thou  wott'st  well  we  be  tway ; 
And  tway  of  us  shall  stronger  he  than  one. 
Look,  when  that  he  is  set,  thou  right  anon 
Arise,  as  though  thou  wouldest  with  him  play. 
And  I  shall  rire  him  through  the  sidtfs  tway : 
While  that  thou  strugglest  with  him  as  in  game ; 
And  with  thy  dagger  look  thou  do  the  same ; 
And  then  shall  all  this  gold  departed  be. 
My  deard  friend  1  betwixen  thee  and  me ; 
Then  may  we  both  our  lustds  all  fulfil, 
And  play  at  dice  right  at  our  owen  will.' 
And  thus  accorded  been  these  shrewtfs  tway 
To  slay  the  third,  as  ye  have  heard  me  say. 

This  youngest,  which  that  went^  to  the  town. 
Full  oft  in  heart  he  rolleth  up  and  down 
The  beauty  of  these  florins  new  and  bright. 
'  O  liord  I'  quod  he, '  if  so  were,  that  I  might 
Hare  all  this  treasure  to  myself  alone. 
There  is  no  man  that  liv'th  und^r  the  throne 
Of  God  that  should^  live  so  merry'  as  I.' 
And  at  the  last,  the  fiend,  our  enemy. 
Put  in  his  thought  that  he  should  poison  buy 
With  which  he  mights  slay  his  felkws  tway  : 
For  whyl  the  fiend  found  him  in  such  liTing, 
That  he  had  lere^  to  sorrow  him  to  bring ; 
For  this  was  utterly  his  full  intent,  . 
To  slay  them  both  and  never  to  repent. 
And  forth  he  go'th,  no  longer  would  he  tarry. 
Into  the  town  unto  a  'pothccaiy. 
And  prayM  him  that  he  him  wouldtf  sell 
Some  poison,  that  he  might  his  ratouns*  quell ; 
And  eke  there  was  a  polecat  in  his  haw^ 
That,  as  he  said,  his  capons  had  yslaw  fl 
And  fain  he  would  him  wreaken/  if  he  might. 
Of  rermin  that  destroyed  them  by  night. 

The  'pothecaiy  answer'd  :  '  Thou  shalt  hare 
A  thing,  as  wislv®  God  my  soultf  save. 
In  all  this  world  there  n'ls  no  creliturc 
That  eat  or  drunk  hath  of  this  cdnfecture 
Not  but  the  mountance^  of  a  com  of  wheat. 
That  he  ne  shall  his  life  anon  forlct,lo 
Yea,  staryell  he  shall,  and  that  in  lesse  while 
Than  thou  wilt  go  a  pace  not  but  a  mile ; 
This  poison  is  so  strong  and  violent.' 

This  cursed  man  hath  in  his  hand  yhent^' 
This  poison  in  a  box,  and  swith^^  he  ran 
Into  the  nezttf  street  unto  a  man. 
And  borrowed  of  him  largtf  bottles  three, 
And  in  the  two  the  poison  poured  he  ; 
The  third  he  kept^  cleans  ror  his  drink. 
For  all  the  night  he  shope  him  for  to  swink^^ 
In  carrying  of  the  ^old  out  of  that  place. 

And  when  this  noter  with  sorry  gracel^ 
Hath  filled  with  wine  his  greats  bottles  three, 
To  his  fellows  again  repaireth  he. 
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What  needeth  it  thereof  to  sennon  mote  t 
For  right  as  thej  had  cast  his  death  before, 
Right  so  thej  hare  him  slain,  and  that  anon. 
And  when  that  this  was  done  thus  spake  that 

one: 
'  Now  let  us  sit  and  drink,  and  make  ns  merry, 
And  afterward  we  will  his  body  buiy.' 
And  with  that  word  it  happen'd  him  par  ccui^ 
To  take  the  bottle  where  the  poison  was. 
And  drank,  and  gatto  his  fellow  drink  also, 
For  which  anon  they  stor?en^  bothi  two. 

But  certtfs  I  suppose  that  Aricenne 
Wrote  neyer  in  no  canon  ne'  in  no  fenne^ 
More  wonder  sign^  of  empoisoning 
Than  had  these  wretches  two,  or  their  ending. 
Thus  ended  been  these  homicides  two, 
And  eke  the  false  empoisoner  also.     *    * 

ITke  Good  Panon,'} 

A  true  good  man  there  was  there  of  religion. 
Pious  and  poor — the  parson  of  a  town. 
But  rich  he  was  in  holy  thought  and  work  ; 
And  thereto  a  right  learned  man  ;  a  clerk 
That  Christ's  pure  gospel  would  sincerely  preach. 
And  his  parishioners  deyoutly  teach. 
Benisn  he  was,  and  wondrous  diligent, 
And  m  adyersity  full  patient, 
As  proTen  oft ;  to  all  who  lack'd  a  friend. 
Loth  for  his  tithes  to  ban  or  to  contend. 
At  erexy  need  much  rather  was  he  found 
Unto  hu  poor  parishioners  around 
Of  his  own  sul»tance  and  his  dues  to  gire  : 
Content  on  little,  for  himself,  to  lire. 

Wide  was  his  cure  ;  the  houses  far  asunder. 
Yet  nerer  fail*d  he,  or  for  rain  or  thunder, 
Wheneyer  sickness  or  mischance  might  call. 
The  most  remote  to  yisit,  great  or  small, 
And,  staff  in  hand,  on  foot,  the  storm  to  braye. 

This  noble  ensample  to  his  flock  he  gaye, 
That  first  he  wrought,  and  afterward  he  taught. 
The  word  of  life  he  from  the  gospel  caught ; 
And  well  this  comment  added  he  thereto. 
If  that  gold  rusteth  what  should  iron  do  f 
And  if  the  priest  be  foul  on  whom  we  trust. 
What  wonder  if  the  unlettcr'd  layman  lust  f 
And  shame  it  were  in  him  the  flock  should  keep, 
To  see  a  sullied  shepherd,  and  clean  sheep. 
For  sure  a  priest  the  sample  ought  to  gire 
By  his  own  cleanness  how  his  sheep  should  live. 

He  neyer  set  his  benefice  to  hire, 
Leaying  his  flock  acomber'd  in  the  mire. 
And  ran  to  London  cogging  at  St  Foul's, 
To  seek  himself  a  chauntery  for  souls. 
Or  with  a  brotherhood  to  be  enrolFd  ; 
But  dwelt  at  home,  and  guarded  well  his  fold, 
So  that  it  should  not  by  the  wolf  miscarry. 
He  was  a  shepherd,  and  no  mercenary. 

Tho  holy  in  himself,  and  yirtuous, 
He  still  to  sinful  men  was  mild  and  piteous  : 
Not  of  reproach  imperious  or  malign  ; 
But  in  his  teaching  soothing  and  benign. 
To  draw  them  on  to  heaven,  by  reason  fair 
And  good  example,  was  his  daily  care. 
But  were  there  one  perverse  and  obstinate. 
Were  he  of  lofty  or  of  low  estate. 
Him  would  he  sharply  with  reproof  astound. 
A  better  priest  is  no  where  to  be  found. 

He  waited  not  on  pomp  or  reverence. 
Nor  made  himself  a  spiced  conscience. 
The  lore  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  twelve 
He  taught :  but,  first,  he  followed  it  himselve. 
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This  world  is  full  of  variance 
In  eveiything,  who  taketh  heed. 
That  faith  and  trust,  and  all  oonstanoe. 
Exiled  be,  this  is  no  drede,! 
And  saye  only  in  womanhead, 
I  can  ysee  no  sikemess  f 
But  for  all  that  yet,  as  I  read, 
Beware  alway  of  doubleness. 

Also  that  the  firesh  summer  flowers. 
The  white  and  red,  the  blue  and  green, 
Be  suddenly  with  winter  showers. 
Made  faint  and  fade,  withouten  ween,' 
That  trust  is  none,  as  ye  may  seen. 
In  no  thing,  nor  no  st^^astness, 
Except  in  women,  thus  I  mean  ; 
Yet  aye  beware  of  doubleness. 

The  crooked  moon,  (this  is  no  tale), 
Some  while  isheen^  and  bright  of  hue, 
And  after  that  full  dark  and  pale. 
And  eyery  moneth  chanceth  new. 
That  who  the  very  soth£^  knew 
All  thing  is  built  on  brittleness, 
Save  that  women  alway  be  true  ; 
Yet  aye  beware  of  doubleness. 

The  lustj^  freshtf  summer's  day. 
And  Phoebus  with  his  beam^  dear. 
Toward^  night  they  draw  away. 
And  no  longer  list  t'  appear, 
That  in  this  present  life  now  here 
Nothing  abideth  in  his  fairness. 
Save  women  aye  be  found  ent6ie,7 
And  devoid  of  all  doubleness. 

The  sea  eke  with  his  stem^  waw^ 
Each  day  yfloweth  new  acain. 
And  by  the  concourse  of  nis  law^ 
The  ebbe  floweth  in  certain  ; 
After  great  drought  there  cometh  ndn  ; 
ThAi  firewell  here  all  stableness, 
Save  that  women  be  whole  and  plein  f 
Yet  aye  beware  of  doubleness. 

Fortunes  wheel  go*th  round  about 
A  thousand  tim&  day  and  night. 
Whose  course  standeth  ever  in  doubt 
For  to  transmue^^^  she  is  so  light, 
For  which  adverteth  in  your  sight 
Th'  untrust  of  worldly  fickleneMu 
Save  women,  which  of  kindly  rigW' 
Ne  hath  n6  touch  of  doubleness, 

Wliat  man  ymay  the  mnd  restrain. 
Or  holden  a  snake  by  the  tail  1^ 
Who  may  a  slipper  eel  constrain 
That  it  will  yoid  withouten  fail  f 
Or  who  can  driven  so  a  nail 
To  maktf  sure  newfangleness,^ 
Save  women,  that  can  gie^  their  sail 
To  row  their  boat  with  doubleness  I 

At  eveiy  haven  they  can  arrive 
Whereas  they  wot  is  good  pass^  ; 
Of  innocence  they  cannot  strive 
With  waw^s,  nor  no  rock^  race  ; 
So  happy  is  their  lodemanagel^ 
With  needle'  and  stone  their  oouxee  to  diMS,'^ 
That  Solomon  was  not  so  sago 
To  find  in  them  no  doubleness : 

I  Peer.  *  Surety,  etaaAfMlnan.  *  DoobtioH. 

^Bhlniag.      *Tnath.   *Plea«&t     Y  Entire,  whole,  aooad. 

*  Wavee.        *  Comjileta.  *^  ChaofCb 

n  Natunl  right  *<  Novelty.  InooDMuqy.         >*  GvSda 

i«  SCeoring.  pUotafs^  ^  Mtan^ 
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Therefore  whoio  doth  them  accuse 
Of  any  double  intention, 
To  ipeaktf  rown»  other  to  inuse,^ 
To  pinch  af  their  conditidn* 
All  if  but  fiilM  colluii<5ii, 
I  dare  ri^t  well  tha  aoth  ezpraifl, 
Thej  have  no  better  piotectidn, 
But  shroud  them  unaer  doubleness. 

So  well  fortune  is  their  chancoi 
The  dice  to-tumen  up  so  down. 
With  sice  and  cinque  thej  can  adrance. 
And  then  by  rerolutidn 
They  set  a  fell  condusitfn 
Of  lomb^3  as  in  sothfastness, 
Though  clerks  maken  mention 
Their  kind  is  fret  with  doubleness. 

Sampson  yhad  ezperienee 
That  women  were  mil  true  yfound  | 
When  Dalila  of  innocence 
With  shears  'gan  his  hair  to  round  f 
To  speak  also  of  Rosamond, 
And  Cleopatra's  faithfulness, 
The  stories  plainbr  will  confound 
Hen  that  apeach'*  their  doubleness. 

Sinfle  thing  is  not  yprais^d. 
Nor  of  old  is  of  no  renown. 
In  balance  when  they  be  ypesed,^ 
For  lade  of  weight  they  be  boine  down, 
And  for  this  cause  of  just  reason 
These  women  all  of  rightwisness^ 
Of  dioice  and  free  electidn 
Most  lore  exchange  and  doubleness. 

J/Bnroye, 

0  ye  women  1  which  be  inclined 
By  influence  of  your  nat(ire 
To  be  as  pure  as  cold  yfin^d, 
And  in  your  truth  for  to  endure, 
Armeth  yourself  in  strong  anniire, 
(Lest  men  assail  your  sikemess)," 
Set  on  your  breast,  younelf  t'  assure, 
A  mighty  shield  of  doubleness. 

[Xa«<  FersBi  of  Chaucer,  written  on  hU  Deathbed,^ 

Fly  from  the  press,*  and  dwell  with  sothfastness  ;io 
Suffice  unto  thy  goodie  though  it  be  small ; 
For  hoard  hath  hate,  and  climbing  tickleness, 
PrcsiB^  hath  enyy,  and  weal  is  blent^'  o'er  all ; 
SaTonr^^  no  more  than  thee  behoren  shall  $ 
Redely  well  thyself,  that  otherfolk  can'st  rede, 
And  truth  thee  shall  deliTer  't  is  no  drede.^^ 

Pain  thee  not  each  crooked  to  redress 
In  trust  of  her  that  tumeth  as  a  ball ; 
Great  rest  standeth  in  little  business ; 
Beware  also  to  spurn  against  a  nalle  f^ 
Scrire  not  as  doth  a  crockd^S  with  a  wall ; 
Deemethi*  thyself  that  deemest  other's  deed, 
And  tiuth  thee  shall  delirer  't  is  no  drede. 

Thal^  thee  U  sent  reoelTC  in  buxomness  f^ 
The  wrestling  of  this  world  asketh  a  fall; 
Hers  is  no  home,  here  is  but  wilderness  ; 
Forth,  pilgrim,  forth,  0  beast  out  of  thy  stall ; 
Look  up  on  high,  and  thank  thy  God  of  all ; 

>  Btther  ki  whifpcrliiff  or  musliit*       'Toflndaiawlii. 

s  tfl  Tiumgh  derki,  or  soholan,  reprsMQi  womea  to  be  like 
fambs  for  thalr  tmth  and  sbioorlty,  yet  thogr  are  all  fraught, 
or  ffllad  with  doableneio,  or  falaebood."— l/rry. 

•  To  nniBd  off,  to  cut  round.  ^  Impeach. 

•  TpsMd,  Fr.  fwi^— walghod.         7  Jnetioeb        •  8«!a4t  j. 

•  Crowd.  *•  Tratta.        ><  Be  ntlrrfled  with  thy  wealth. 
>•  Btrivlnf.        ^*  ProeiMritj  haa  ceased.  i«  Taste. 
I'CoaneeL     t«  Withont  fear.     ^7  KaU.     i*  Earthen  pitcher, 
u  Judge.         >*  That  (whioh).           *>  Hamfllty,  obedience. 


Waireth  thy  lust  and  let  thy  ghost'  thee  lead. 
And  truth  thee  shall  delirer 't  is  no  drede. 

Howeyer  far  Hie  genius  of  Chaucer  transcended 
that  of  all  preceding  writers,  he  was  not  the  solitary 
light  of  his  age.  The  national  mind  and  the  national 
language  appear,  indeed,  to  have  now  arrived  at  a 
certain  degree  of  ripeness,  faTOurable  for  the  pro- 
duction of  able  wHters  in  both  prose  and  verse.* 
Heretofore,  Norman  French  had  been  the  language 
of  education,  of  the  court)  and  of  legal  documents; 
and  when  tiie  Kormanised  Anglo-Saxon  was  em- 
ployed by  literary  men,  it  was  for  the  special  pur- 
pose, as  they  were  usually  very  caref^il  to  mention, 
of  conveying  instruction  to  the  common  people.  But 
now  the  distinction  between  the  conquering  Normans 
and  subjected  Anglo-Saxons  was  nearly  lost  in  a 
new  and  fraternal  national  feeling,  which  recognised 
the  country  under  the  sole  name  of  England,  and  the 
people  and  language  under  the  single  appellation  of 
EnglitlL  Edward  UI.  substituted  the  use  of  English 
for  that  of  French  in  the  public  acts  and  judicial  pro- 
ceedings I  and  the  schoolmasters,  for  the  first  time, 
in  the  same  reign,  caused  their  pupils  to  construe 
the  classical  tongnes  into  the  vemacular.f  The 
consequence  of  this  ripening  of  the  national  mind 
and  language  was,  that,  whuiB  English  heroism  was 
gaining  the  victories  of  Cressy  and  Poitiers,  English 
genius  was  achieving  milder  and  more  beneficial  tri- 
umphs, in  the  productions  of  Chaucer,  of  Gower,  and 
ofWicklifTe. 

JOHN  OOWSB. 

John  Goweb  is  supposed  to  have  been  bom  some 
time  about  the  year  1325,  and  to  have  consequently 
been  a  few  years  older  than  Chaucer.  He  was  a 
gentleman,  possessing  a  considerable  amount  of  pro- 

Serty  in  land,  in  the  counties  of  Nottingham  and 
uffolk.  In  his  latter  years,  he  appears,  like  Chaucer, 
to  have  been  a  retainer  of  the  Lancaster  branch  of 
the  royal  family,  which  subsequently  ascended  the 
throne;  and  his  death  took  place  in  1408,  before 
which  period  he  had  become  blind.  Gower  wrote  a 
poetical  work  in  three  parts,  which  were  respectively 
entitled  Speculum  MeditantU^  Vox  Clamantis,  and 
Confeuio  Amantisf  the  last,  which  is  a  grave  dis- 
cussion of  the  morals  and  metaphysics  of  love,  being 
the  only  part  written  in  English.  The  solemn  sen- 
tentiousness  of  this  work  caused  Chaucer,  and  sub- 

1  Spirit. 

*  It  is  alwayi  to  be  kept  ia  mind  that  the  langnage  employed 
in  literary  oompoeitlon  is  apt  to  be  dilTerent  from  that  need  by 
the  bulk  of  the  people  in  ordinary  dlecoorae.  The  literary  lan- 
guage of  these  early  times  was  probably  moch  more  refined 
than  the  oolloquiaL  Daring  the  fourteenth  century,  various 
dialeota  of  EngUah  were  ^oken  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
and  the  mode  of  pronunciation  alao  was  very  far  from  being 
uniform.  Treviaa,  a  hietorlan  who  wrote  about  1380,  remarks 
that,  *'  Hit  semeUa  a  grete  wonder  that  Englyeemen  have  so 
grete  dyvenyte  in  their  owin  langage  in  lowne  and  In  spekyin 
of  it,  whioh  ia  all  in  ons  Uonde."  The  prevalent  hanhnese  of 
pronunciation  is  thus  deecribed  by  the  same  writer:  " Some 
use  straunge  wlaffing,  chjrtryng,  barring,  garrying,  and  grys- 
byting.  The  langage  of  the  Northumbree,  and  specyaUy  at 
Yorke,  is  so  sharpe,  slytting,  frotyng,  and  unshape,  that  we 
sothem  men  maye  unneth  understonde  that  langage."  Even 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  as  weMeam  from  noUnshed's  Chro- 
nide,  the  dialects  spoken  in  different  parts  of  the  country  were 
exceedingly  various. 

t  Mr  Hal  lam  mentions,  on  the  authority  of  Mr  Stevenson, 
subHummiasiooer  of  public  reoords,  that  in  Eni^d .  all  letters, 
even  of  a  private  nature,  ware  written  in  Latin  tUl  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  Edward  L,  eoon  after  ItTO,  when  a  sudden  cliange 
brought  in  the  use  of  French. — HaUam't  Jnlroduetion  to  the  Lite- 
raturt  ii/Surcpc  in  auj\fteenth,  itxteenth,  and  seventeenth  cm* 
luriee,  L69. 
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Kqaently  Lynilniy,  to  dcnomiiikte  tU  ■ntbm'  .... 
moral  Ghiveri"  he  it,  however,  coiuiderably  inferior 
to  the  uithor  of  the  Canterburji  Tola,  In  alniort  all 


Mr  Wuton  hu  hflppil;  selected  a  few  pasuige* 
from  Oower,  which  convey  a.  liTcly  expreulon  of 
natural  feeling,  and  give  a  &Tonrable  impiccilon  of 
the  author.  SpeaUng  of  the  gratiflcatioii  whicli  hu 
paadon  recelTe*  fhjm  the  tenn  of  heariog,  he  tayt, 
that  to  hear  hit  ladj-  ipenk  ii  more  delicioiu  than 
to  feait  on  all  the  daintiei  that  could  be  compounded 
by  a  cook  of  Lombardj.  They  are  not  ko  reito- 
nUre 

A)  bin  tho  worde*  of  bii  nanth  ; 

For  aa  the  wynda  of  the  aouth 

Ben  iu«t  of  all  dcbonnun. 

So  wheD  her  liM'  to  ipaX  fain 

The  Tertue  of  her  goodly  apoche 

Ii  Tcril;  myne  hartct  leche.* 
He  addi  (rednced  ipellingy— 

Fall  oft  time  it  falleth  (o 

My  ear  with  a  good  pittance^ 

I*  fed,  with  reading  of  romance 

Of  ludrnc  and  Amadas, 

That  whilom  were  in  my  caae  ; 

And  eke  of  other  many  a  Kora, 

That  ioTcd  long  ere  I  wa*  bore : 

For  when  I  of  their  love"  lead. 

Mine  ear  with  the  Ule  1  feed  ; 

And  vitli  the  liut  of  their  hiitoin 

Bometime  I  draw  into  memoire. 

How  Mnow  may  not  erer  laat. 

And  M  hope  cometh  in  at  laat. 

That  when  her  li«t  on  nigbti  wake,* 
In  cbamlier,  ai  to  carol  and  dance, 
Methink  I  may  ma  more  aranc^ 
If  I  may  gone  upon  bcr  bond, 
Than  if  I  win  ■  king's  lond. 
For  when  I  may  her  hand  beclip, 
Mith  lach  gladneM  1  dance  and  ikip, 
Methinketb  I  touch  not  the  Uoor  ; 
The  roe  which  runneth  on  the  moor, 
!•  then  nought  »  light  ai  I. 


■  Piijiiciiiii. 


tnlfhllBliirGli 


A  dalnl;  il- 


,  k  My  of  »iiTT««rii%  luauly . 

I,  !•  nfinamtd  by  ih*  poet 

otUCaptd.braTMnwUiAbaMlhw 

The  Djialnf  of  thk  vgimAt  li  u  bA- 

:-]■ 

When  come  wai  the  month  of  May, 

She  would  walk  upon  a  day, 

And  that  waa  ere  the  sun  anal. 

Of  women  but  a  few  it  wiit  •} 

And  forth  ihe  went  priTily, 

Unto  a  park  was  faat  by, 

AU  (aft  walkand  on  the  gram, 

Till  ihe  came  then  the  land  waa, 

Through  which  ran  a  great  rirer. 

It  thought  bcr  hir  ;  and  aaid,  hen 

I  will  ihide  under  the  ihaw  f 

And  bade  her  women  to  witlidraw : 

And  there  abc  itood  alone  still, 

To  think  what  was  in  her  will. 

She  law  the  iweet  floB-eia  spring, 

She  heard  glad  fowla  aing. 

She  aaw  bciata  in  their  kind. 

The  buck,  the  doe,  Ibe  bait,  the  bind, 

The  roalea  go  with  the  female  \ 

And  ao  bc^n  there  a  quarrel 

Between  loie  and  her  own  heart, 

Fro  which  ahe  could  not  aatart. 

And  a>  ibe  caat  her  eye  about, 

She  law  clad  in  one  auit,  a  rout 

Of  ladiea,  where  they  comen  ride 

Along  under  the  woode  side ; 

On  fair  ambuUnd  horw  they  net, 

That  were  all  white,  fair,  and  gieat; 

And  erericb  one  ride  on  aide. 

The  aaddlea  were  of  such  a  pride. 

So  rich  aaw  abo  neicr  none  ; 

With  pearls  and  gold  so  well  begone. 

In  kirtlea  and  in  copea  rich 

They  wen  clothed  all  aljch. 

Departed  even  of  white  and  bloc. 

With  all  luats  that  ibe  knew. 

They  were  embroidered  orer  all : 

Their  bodies  weren  long  and  unall. 

The  beauty  of  their  fair  face 

Then  may  none  earthly  thing  deface : 

Crowna  on  their  beada  they  ban, 

Aa  each  of  them  a  queen  were ; 

That  all  tba  gold  of  Cmaua'  hall 

The  Icaat  coronal  of  alt 

Might  not  hare  bousht,  after  the  worth  : 

Thua  comen  they  ii£uid  forth. 


.    The  partlnf ' 


Now  bare  ye  beard  mine  anawer  ; 
To  Ood,  niadam,  I  you  betake. 
And  wameth  all  for  my  aakc. 
Of  lore  that  they  be  not  idle. 
And  bid  thorn  think  of  my  bridle. 


M  hod  bait  of  the 


ENGLISH  UTERATUBE. 


{Tie  Eim'<M3  Ma»  amd  At  M>to:] 
Of  Jupiter  Uiiu  I  find  j-writ, 
How  wbiloin  tlULt  be  would  irit, 
Upoa  tha  pUiuta  which  he  heard 
Among  tbo  nun,  how  it  Cuod, 
Am  of  the  wioDv  condition 
To  do  jmtificMion ; 
And  for  that  auH  down  ho  Knt 
An  uigel,  that  about  wait, 
That  he  the  M»th  know  maj. 
So  it  hefe]  npon  a  daj, 
Thia  angel  wliicti  hiia  ahoald  inform 
Wa*  clothed  in  a  man'i  fcnn, 
And  OTcrtook,  I  undentand. 


TWODI 


I  that w 


le  them  to  diapnt^ 


oft; 


Thatm 

And  thui  with  talei  he  them  led, 
With  good  euuninatim. 
Till  he  knew  the  condition. 
What  men  they  were  both  two; 
Andaawwellatluttho,' 
That  one  of  them  wm  eoTetoua, 
And  hii  fellow  wu  envious. 
And  thiu  when  he  hath  knowlcdging, 
Anok  he  feigned  departing. 
And  wid  he  mote  ugate  wend; 
But  hearken  now  what  fell  at  end ! 
For  than  he  made  them  undentand. 
That  he  was  then  of  God'a  lODd, 
And  laid  them  for  the  kindabip, 
He  would  do  them  wme  grace  anin. 
And  bade  that  one  of  them  ahould  Min.^ 
Vilat  thins  ia  him  \ert*l  to  craTe.l 
And  he  it  Aalt  of  gift  haye. 
And  orer  that  ke  forth  with  all 
He  laith,  that  other  have  ahall 
The  double  of  that  hia  fellow  aieth ; 
And  thoi  to  them  hi*  grace  he  taieth. 
The  CoTetoua  waa  wonder  glad ; 
And  to  that  other  man  he  bade. 
And  aaitb,  that  he  Gnt  ax  thould ; 
For  he  auppoKth  that  he  would 
Make  hia  niing  of  wortd'a  good; 
For  then  he  knew  well  how  it  atood ; 
If  that  himaell  b;  double  weight 
Shall  after  take,  and  thus  bj  sleight 
lleeauK  that  he  would  iriii. 
He  bode  hia  fellow  fint  begin. 
Thia  Enriou!!,  though  it  be  iale. 
When  that  be  nw  be  mote,  algatp, 
Make  hia  axing  fint,  be  thought, 
If  he  hi*  wonhip  and  profit  aought 
It  ihaU  be  double  to  hia  fere. 
That  he  would  chuae  in  no  manner. 
But  then  he  ihoweth  what  ha  waa 
Towaid  cnry,  and  in  thia  caw. 
Unto  thia  atigel  thiia  he  aaid. 
And  for  hia  gift  thua  he  pisjed. 
To  make  him  blind  on  hia  one  ee. 
So  that  hia  fellow  iiolhing  aee. 
Tliia  word  waa  not  ao  aoon  apoke. 
That  hia  ana  e«  anon  waa  loke: 
And  hia  fellow  forthwith  alao 
Wai  blind  on  both  hia  ej-ea  two. 


Tho  waa  that  other  glad  enough  ; 
That  one  wept,  and  that  other  lough. 
He  *et  hia  one  ee  at  no  coat. 
Whereof  that  other  two  hath  loat. 

The  language  nt  thia  time  med  in  the  lowland 
diitricta  of  Scotland  waa  based,  like  that  at  England, 
in  the  Teutonic,  and  it  had,  like  the  contemporary 
En^iab,  a  Norman  admuture.  To  account  for  tbeae 
circmnslancea,  aome  have  supposed  that  the  language 
of  England,  in  ita  rariaus  shades  of  improvement, 
r«achi^  the  north  through  the  aettlera  who  are 
known  to  have  flocked  thither  from  England  dur- 
ing the  eUventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenlli  centuries. 
Others  augg«at  that  the  grent  body  of  the  Scottish 
people,  apart  from  the  Highlandera.  moat  hare  been 
of  Teutonic  orinin,  and  they  point  to  tlie  very  pro- 
bable tlipory  OS  to  the  Picts  having  been  a  German 
race.  They  fnrtlier  luggeat,  that  a  Norman  admii- 
ture  migiit  readily  come  to  the  national  tongue, 
through  tlic  targe  inEerconnc  between  the  two 
countries  during  tlie  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth 
centuries.  Tlius,  it  ia  preiumed,  "  our  common  lan- 
guage waa  ttparatdy  formed  in  the  two  countriea. 
and  owed  ita  identity  to  its  being  constructed  of 
aimitar  materiala,  by  aimilor  gradations,  and  by 
nations  in  the  same  state  of  society.'^  Whatever 
miglit  bo  the  cause,  there  can  lie  no  donbt  that  the 
language  used  by  the  Brat  Scottish  vern  ocular  writer* 
in  the  rourteenlh  century,  greatly  resembles  that 
uied  contemporaneoualj  in  England. 


Ilia  first  of  these  writers  waa  JonH  BABBotra, 
archdeaunn  of  Aberdeen.  The  date  of  hi*  birth  i* 
unknown  i  bat  he  is  fonnd  exerdsing  the  dutie*  of 


tliat  offlce  in  1357.  Little  ia  known  of  hia  personal 
hiatory :  we  may  presume  that  be  was  a  man  of 
political  talent,  from  hia  being  clioeen  by  the  bishop 
of  Aberdeen  to  act  a*  hia  commisaioner  at  Edinburgh 
when  the  ranaom  of  David  II.  waa  debated ;  and  of 
learning,  from  his  having  icveral  times  accompanied 
men  of  rank  to  study  at  Oxford.  Barbour  probably 
fbrmed  his  taate  upon  the  romance  writers  who 
flonriabed  before  him  in  England.  A  loat  work  of 
hia,  entitled  The  Brule,  probably  another  in  addition 
to  the  many  veraiona  of  the  atory  of  Brutna  of  Troy, 
flnt  made  papular  by  GeoflVey  of  Monmouth,  aug- 
geati  the  idea  of  in  imitation  of  the — ' 


FROM  BAUJB8T 


CfYCLOPJBDIA  OF 


TIMES  TO  1400. 


hifl  sole  remaining  work,  The  Bruce,  is  alt^tber  of 
that  character.  It  is  not  unlikely  that,  in  The  Brute, 
Barbonr  adopted  all  the  fables  he  could  find:  in 
writing  The  Bruce,  he  would,  in  like  manner,  adopt 
every  tradition  respecting  his  hero,  besides  searching 
for  more  authoritatiTe  materials.  We  must  not  "bk 
surprised  that,  while  the  first  would  be  raludess  as 
a  history,  the  second  Is  a  most  iniportant  document 
There  would  be  the  same  wish  for  truth,  and  the 
same  inability  to  distinguish  it,  in  both  cases ;  but, 
in  the  latter,  it  chanced  that  the  events  were  of 
recent  occurrence,  and  therefore  came  to  our  metrical 
historian  comparatively  undistorted.  The  Bruce,  in 
reality,  is  a  complete  history  of  the  memorable 
transactions  by  which  King  Bobert  I.  asserted  the 
independency  of  Scotland,  and  obtained  its  crown 
for  his  family.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  far  from  being 
destitute  of  poetical  spirit  or  rhythmical  sweetness 
and  harmony.  It  contains  many  vividly  descriptive 
passages,  and  abounds  in  dignified  and  even  in  pathe- 
tic sentiment  This  poem,  which  was  completed  In 
1S75,  is  in  octo-syllablc  lines,  forming  rhymed  coup- 
lets, of  which  there  are  seven  thousand.  Barbour 
died  at  an  advanced  age  in  1396. 

[ApfMrophe  to  Frtcdom.'] 

[Bttbonr,  oontemjdatipg  the  enaUyed  oondltion  fd  bif  coun- 
try, breaks  out  Into  the  following  snimatod  Unes  on  the  bleee- 
ki|iofUberty^£M«0 

A  1  fredome  is  a  nobill  thina  I 
Fredome  mayse  man  to  hain  liking  I 
Fredome  all  solace  to  man  gifils  : 
He  levys  at  ese  that  frely  levys  1 
A  noble  hart  mav  haiff  nane  ese, 
Na  elljs  nocht  that  may  him  plese, 
GyfTfJ^ome  failvthe  :  for  fre  liking 
Is  yeainvt  our  all  othir  thing 
Na  he,  that  ay  base  levyt  fre. 
May  nocht  knaw  weill  the  propyrte, 
The  angyr,  na  the  wrechyt  dome, 
That  is  cowplyt  to  foule  thyrldome. 
Bot  gyff  he  had  assajit  it. 
Than  all  perquer  he  suld  it  wyt ; 
And  suld  think  fredome  mar  to  pryte 
Than  all  the  gold  in  warld  that  is. 

IDtalOi  <^  Sir  Henry  Ik  Bohun,^ 

[Thb  biddsnt  took  plaoe  on  the  tro  of  the  Battle  of  Bsnnock- 
bum.] 

And  ivhen  the  king  wist  that  they  were  * 
In  hale  battle,  oomand  sae  near, 
Ilis  battle  gart^  he  weel  airay. 
He  rade  upon  a  little  palfrey, 
Lawcht  and  joly  arrayand 
His  battle,  with  an  ax  in  hand. 
And  on  his  bassinet  he  bare 
An  hat  of  tyre  aboon  ay  where  ; 
And,  thereupon,  into  takin, 
Ane  hifh  crown,  that  he  was  king. 
And  iraen  Oloster  and  Hereford  were 
With  their  battle  approachand  near, 
Before  them  all  there  came  lidand, 
With  helm  on  held  and  spear  in  hand, 
8ir  Heniy  the  Boon,  the  worthy. 
That  was  a  wicht  knicht,  and  a  hardy, 
And  to  ^e  Earl  of  Hereford  cousin  ; 
Aimed  in  arms  gude  and  fine  ; 
Came  on  a  steed  a  bowshot  near, 
Before  all  other  that  there  were  : 
And  knew  the  king,  for  that  he  saw 
Him  sae  range  his  men  on  raw, 

>  Cauaed,  ordered. 

*  In  thli  and  the  eabeetpMnt  eztrset,  the  laafoaie  Is  ss  Ikr 
at  poMlble  reduced  to  modem  fpelUaf. 


And  by  the  crown  Uiat  was  set 

Also  upon  his  bassinet. 

And  toward  him  he  went  in  hy.  1 

And  the  king  sae  apertly  > 

Saw  him  come,  forouth  all  his  feass, 

In  hy  till  him  the  horse  he  steeis. 

And  when  Sir  Henry  saw  the  king 

Come  on,  foroutin  abasing, 

Till  him  he  rode  in  great  hy. 

He  thought  that  he  should  weel  Uchtly 

Win  him,  and  have  him  at  his  will, 

Sin'  he  him  horsit  saw  sae  iU. 

Sprent  they  samen  intill  a  Ivng ;  3 

Sir  Hennr  missed  the  noble  idnff  ; 

And  he  that  in  his  stirrups  stude. 

With  the  ax,  that  was  hard  and  gude. 

With  sae  great  main,  raucht^  him  a  dint, 

Tliat  nouther  hat  nor  helm  micht  stint 

The  heavy  dush,  that  he  him  gave. 

That  near  the  head  till  the  lutfns  clave. 

The  hand-ax  shaft  frushit  in  twayj 

And  he  down  to  the  yird^  gan  cae 

All  flatlings,  for  him  failit  mi<mi. 

This  was  &»  first  straik  of  the  ficht, 

That  was  performit  douchtily. 

And  when  the  king's  men  sae  stoutly 

Saw  him,  richt  at  the  first  meeting, 

Forouten  doubt  or  abasing, 

Have  slain  a  knicht  sae  at  a  straik, 

Sic  hard'ment  thereat  gan  the^  tak, 

That  they  come  on  richt  hardily. 

When  Englishmen  saw  them  sae  stoutly 

Come  on,  they  had  great  abasing ; 

And  specially  for  tl^t  the  kinf 

Sae  smartly  that  gude  knidbt  has  slain. 

That  they  withdrew  them  everilk  ane, 

And  durst  not  ane  abide  to  ficht : 

Sae  dreid  they  for  the  king's  micht.   *    * 

When  that  the  king  repairit  was. 

That  gart  his  men  all  leave  the  duue. 

The  lordis  of  his  company 

Blamed  him,  as  they  durst,  greatumly, 

That  he  him  put  in  avei)ture. 

To  meet  sae  stith  a  knidit,  and  stour, 

In  sic  point  as  he  then  was  seen. 

For  they  eaid  weel,  it  midit  have  been 

Cause  of  their  tynsal<^  everilk  ane. 

The  king  answer  has  made  them  nane. 

But  mainit7  his  hand-ax  shaft  sac 

Was  with  the  straik  broken  in  tway. 

[The  BatUe  qf  BamodhumJ] 


When  this  was  said    ' 
The  Scottismen  oommonally 
Kneelit  all  doun,  to  God  to  pray. 
And  a  short  prayer  there  made  they 
To  Ood,  to  help  them  in  that  ficht 
And  when  the  English  king  had  sicht 
Of  them  kneeland,  he  said,  in  hy, 
'  Yon  folk  kneel  to  ask  mercy.' 
Sir  Ingram*  said, '  Ye  say  sooth  now— 
They  ask  mercy,  but  not  of  you  ; 
For  their  trespass  to  God  they  ciy : 
I  tell  you  a  tnin^  sickerly. 
That  yon  men  will  all  wm  or  die  ; 
For  doubt  of  deid^  they  sail  not  flee.' 
*  Now  be  it  sae  then  1'  said  the  king. 
And  then,  but  langer  delaying. 
They  nut  trump  till  the  assembly. 
On  either  side  men  micht  then  see 

1  ITaate.  '  Openly,  ctoarty. 

s  Tbejr  epranf  forward  at  oooe,  agaJnat  each  other,  in  a  Une^ 
«R«acbed.         •Earth.         *  Deatniotlon.        7  Lameatad. 
*  Bir  Infiam  D'UmphniTiUa.  *  Fear  of  death. 
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Monj  a  wicht  mBJx  and  worthy, 
R«adjr  to  do  chiTalzy. 

Thus  were  thej  bound  on  either  tide  ; 
And  Englishmen,  with  mickle  nride, 
That  were  intill  their  avawanv 
To  the  Uttle  that  Sir  Edwaid^ 
OoTernt  and  led,  held  etrai^t  their  way. 
The  hone  with  spurB  hastened  they, 
And  prickit  upon  them  sturdily  ; 
And  they  met  them  richt  hardily. 
Sae  that,  at  their  assembly  thcie, 
Sic  a  flushing  of  spean  were. 
That  far  away  men  micht  it  hear, 
That  at  that  meeting  forouten^  w^ro* 
Were  steeds  stickit  mony  ane ; 
And  mony  gude  man  borne  donn  and  elain  ; 
They  dang  on  other  with  wi4>pins  salr, 
Some  of  the  hone,  that  stiddt  were, 
Rnshit  and  reelit  richt  rudely.    *    * 

The  gude  earl^  thither  took  the  way. 
With  ms  battle,  in  gude  anray, 
And  aasemblit  sae  hardily. 
That  men  mieht  hear  had  they  been  by, 
A  great  firush  of  the  spean  that  brast*    *    * 
There  micht  men  see  a  hard  battle. 
And  some  defend  and  some  assail  S    *    * 
While  through  Uie  harness  burst  the  bleed, 
That  till  smith  down  steaming  gaed. 
The  Earl  of  Murray  and  his  men, 
Sae  stoutly  them  conteinit  then, 
That  they  wan  place  ay  mair  and  mair 
On  their  Uses  ;  where  they  were, 
Ay  ten  for  ane,  or  mair,  peiiaT ; 
Sae  that  it  seemit  weel  that  they 
Were  tint,  amang  sae  great  menyiefi 
As  thoT  were  pluncit  in  the  sea. 
And  when  the  En^ishmen  has  seen 
The  earl  and  all  £s  men,  bedeen, 
Faucht  sae  stoutW,  but  ef&aying, 
Richt  as  they  had  nae  abasing ; 
Them  pressit  they  with  all  their  micht. 
And  they,  with  spean  and  swerds  bricht. 
And  axes,  that  richt  sharply  share 
I'mids  the  lisage,  met  them  there. 
There  men  mi^t  see  a  stalwart  stour, 
And  mony  men  of  great  valour. 
With  n)ean,  maoes,  and  knires. 
And  other  wappins^  wisslit^  their  lives  : 
Sae  that  mony  fell  doun  all  deid. 
The  grass  waxed  with  the  blude  all  red.    *    * 

The  Stewart,  Walter  that  then  was, 
And  the  cude  lord,  als,  of  Douglas, 
In  a  battle  when  that  they  saw 
The  earl,  foxouten  dreid  or  awe, 
Assemble  with  his  company. 
On  all  that  folk,  sae  sturdUV, 
For  till  help  them  they  held  their  way. 
And  their  battle  in  gude  array, 
Thepr  assembled  sae  hardily. 
Beside  the  earl,  a  Uttle  by. 
That  their  iaes  felt  their  coming  weel. 
For,  with  wi^pins  stalwart  of  steel. 
They  dang  upon,  with  all  their  micht. 
Their  iaes  receivit  weel,  Ik  hicht,7 
With  swerds,  spears,  and  with  mace. 
The  battle  there  sae  fellon^  was, 
And  sae  richt  great  spilling  of  blude. 
That  on  the  earth  the  sluices  stude.    *    * 

That  time  thir  three  battles  were 
All  side  by  side,  feehting  weel  near, 

s  Tte  van  of  the  EnfUah  army.  •Edward  Bruoa 

*  That  w«ra  wUhout  or  oat  of  the  battle. 
^  The  Earl  of  Murray. 

*  Lost  amidst  so  grsat  a  mnltitiideu 
c  iSv<(iia9MMwt.  7 1  promise  you.  '  Orod. 


«  • 


There  micht  men  hear  mony  a  dint, 

And  wappins  upon  armoun  stint. 

And  see  tumble  knichts  and  steeds, 

And  mony  rich  and  royal  weeds 

Defoullit  foully  under  feet 

Some  held  on  loft ;  some  tint  the  seat. 

A  lang  time  thus  feehting  they  were  ; 

That  men  nae  noise  micht  hear  there  ; 

Hen  heard  noucht  but  granes  and  dints, 

That  flew  fire,  as  men  flays  on  flints. 

They  foucht  ilk  ane  sae  eagerly. 

That  they  made  nae  noise  nor  cry, 

But  dang  on  other  at  their  micht, 

With  wappins  that  were  bumist  bricht*    *    * 

All  four  their  battles  with  that  were 

Feehting  in  a  front  halily. 

Almighty  God  1  how  douchtily 

Qir  Edward  the  Bruce  and  his  men 

Amang  their  faes  conteinit  them  than  ! 

Feehting  in  sae  gude  covine,! 

Sae  hardy,  worthy,  and  sae  fine^ 

That  their  vaward  frushit  was.    *    ^ 

Almi||ity  Ood  !  wha  then  micht  te6 

That  Stewart  Walter,  and  his  rout. 

And  the  ^de  Douglas,  that  was  sae  tkni, 

Feehting  into  that  stalwart  etour ; 

He  sould  say  that  till  all  honour 

They  were  worthy.        ♦        •        • 

There  micht  men  see  mony  a  steed 

Flying  astray,  that  lord  had  nane.    *    * 

There  micht  men  hear  ensenzies  ciy : 

And  Scottismen  cry  hardily, 

<  On  them  I  On  them !  On  them !  They  fail  V 

With  that  sae  hard  they  ^an  assail. 

And  slew  all  that  they  micht  o'erta*. 

And  the  Scots  archen  alsua^ 

Shot  amang  them  sae  deliverly, 

Engrieving  them  sae  matumly, 

That  what  for  them,  that  with  them  faucht, 

That  sae  great  routs  to  them  raucht, 

And  pressit  them  full  eagerly  ; 

And  what  for  arrows,  that  fellonlj 

Mony  great  wounds  ^|an  them  ma , 

And  slew  fast  off  their  horse  alsua. 

That  they  vandist^  a  little  wee. 

♦  •  •  • 

[The  appeaianee  of  amock  host,  composed  of  the  servants  of 
the  Boottiah  camp,  completas  tbo  panio  of  the  Boa^Jah  aimy ; 
the  Unf  flics,  and  Bir  Giles D'Arsentine  isalaln.  Theoaxra- 
tive  then  proceeds.] 

Th<nr  were,  to  say  sooth,  sae  aghast, 
Ana  fled  sae  fast,  richt  efiayitly. 
That  of  them  a  full  irreat  party 
Fled  to  the  water  of  Forth,  and  there 
The  maist  part  of  them  drownit  were. 
And  Bannockbum,  betwixt  the  braes, 
Of  men,  of  horse,  sae  steekit*  was, 
lliat,  upon  drownit  horse  and  men, 
Men  micht  pass  dry  out-ower  it  then. 
And  lads,  swains,  and  rangle,^ 
When  they  saw  vanquish^  the  battle. 
Ran  amang  them  ;  and  sae  gan  slav, 

As  folk  that  nae  defence  midit  ma . 

•  «  •  • 

On  ane  side,  they  their  faea  had. 
That  slew  them  down,  without  mercy : 
And  they  had,  on  the  tother  party, 
Bannockbum,  that  sae  cumbersome  was, 
For  slike^  and  deepness  for  to  pass. 
That  they  micht  nane  out-ower  it  ride  : 
Them  worthies,  maugre  thein,  abide  ; 
Sae  that  some  slain,  some  drownit  were : 
Micht  nane  escape  that  ever  came  there. 


>  CotnpsBy. 
^  Shot  up. 


*  Abo.  *  Failed,  ga^®  ^'SX* 

*  Rabbteb  *  Slime,  mud. 
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UtDBEir  WTKTOm. 


AliODt  the  yew  MSO,  Akdhiw  Wtktooii,  or,  u 
he  describe*  himtelf,  Andrewe  of  Wyntonne,  prior 
of  St  SeiTt  Honutery  in  LodtlereD,  completed,  in 


eight-iyllaMed  mi^trG,  nn  Oiyg)/nah  Cnmglal  of  Scot- 
liatd,  inclading  mnch  uniTenal  hIaMry,  and  extend- 
ing down  to  his  own  time ;  iC  may  be  considered  as 
K  Scottiih  member  of  the  cIbh  of  rhymed  chronicle*. 
The  genini  of  tliia  anthor  ii  inferior  to  that  of  Bar- 
boar  ;  but  at  leaet  hia  Teraiflcatlon  is  easy,  his  lan- 
tfnage  pure,  and  hia  style  often  Bnimated.  Mis 
chnmicle  la  valuable  aa  a  picture  of  ancient  mannen, 
a*  a  repository  of  hiaCoricnl  anecdotes,  and  as  a  spe- 
cimen of  the  literary  attainmenti  of  our  ancestors.* 
II  contains  a  considerable  number  of  fabulous  le- 
gends, auch  aa  we  may  anppose  to  hare  been  told 
beside  the  parlour  Are  of  a  monastery  of  thoae  days, 
and  whicli  convey  a  cnrious  idea  of  the  credulity  of 
the  age.  Some  of  these  are  included  in  the  follow- 
ing specimena,  the  first  of  which  alone  ia  in  the 
origintl  spelling : — 

[St  Ser/'rf  Ban.) 
This  holy  man  had  a  nun. 
That  be  liad  fed  up  of  a  lam. 

And  oyait  him  til  folow  ay, 

Quhererir  ha  passit  in  hia  way. 

A  theyf  this  acheppe  in  Achren  stal. 

And  et  bym  up  in  pecis  amalle. 

Qnhen  Sanct  Setf  his  tarn  had  myat, 

Qaha  that  it  atal  wu  few  that  wist : 

On  preaumpcion  ne'irtheles 

He  that  it  atal  unCyt  wm  ; 

And  til  Sanct  Serf  syne  wan  hs  brought ; 

That  Bcheippe  he  said  that  he  etal  noacht. 

And  thaifor  for  to  awcr  ane  athe, 

He  said  that  be  walde  nocht  be  laythe. 

Bot  aone  he  worthit  rede  for  achayma  ; 


[Tnterrieu  of  St  Safailh  Sathiauu.'] 
While  St  Serf,  intil  a  stead, 
1^7  after  matina  in  hia  bed. 
The  deril  came,  in  foul  intent 
For  til  found  him  with  argument. 
And  said, '  St  Serf,  by  thy  werk 
I  ken  thou  ait  a  conning  clerk.' 

•  Dr  Tiring. 

t  B(  0Rf  ItTWl  In  tbfl  atith  eantorr,  and  was  Uw  fbi 
w  monastw;  of  vhluh  tba  nlbor  was  prior. 


StSerrBaid,-GifIsaebe, 

Foul  wretch,  what  ia  that  for  thee  f 

The  deril  said,  'Thii  qucatiitn 

I  aak  in  our  eollatioD — 

Say  where  was  God,  wit  ye  oucht, 

Bribre  that  hearen  and  erd  was  wmucht  V 

St  Serf  wd,  ■  In  himaelf  atrodles* 

His  Godhead  hampered  nerer  w«s.' 

The  dcTil  then  ankit, '  What  canac  he  hod 

To  make  the  CR«tures  that  hs  made  V 

To  that  St  Serf  answered  there, 

'  Of  creatorea  made  he  wan  maklr. 

A  maker  micht  he  nerer  be, 

But  gif  creatutes  made  had  he.' 

The  deril  aakit  him, '  Why  Ood  of  noucht 

Hia  werkia  all  full  gude  had  wronchL' 

St  Serf  antwcied, '  That  Goddia  will 

Was  nerer  to  maike  hia  werkia  ill. 

And  as  enTioos  he  had  been  aeen, 

Oif  nought  but  he  full  eude  had  been.' 

St  Serf  the  deril  aakit  Uian, 

■  Where  God  made  Adam,  the  Gist  roan  V 
'  In  Ebron  Adam  formit  wwi,' 

St  Serf  aud.    And  til  him  Salhanas, 

'  Where  was  he,  eft  that,  for  his  rice. 

He  waa  put  out  of  Pandiae  V 

St  Serf  said, '  Where  he  waa  made.' 

The  deril  aakit, '  Kow  lang  he  bade 

In  Paradise,  after  his  sin.' 

'  SeTen  houra,'  Serf  aaid,  *  bade  be  thetciu.' 

>  When  was  Ere  made  t'  said  Sathaiuu. 

■  In  Paiadiae,'  Serf  aaid, '  ahe  wu.'  •  * 
The  deril  aakit, '  Why  that  ye 

Men,  are  quite  deliTered  free. 

Through  Christ'a  passion  predona  bondit, 

And  we  devila  aae  are  noucht  V 

St  Serf  aaid, 'For  that  ye 

Fell  through  your  awn  luiquity  ; 

And  through  omsclves  we  nerer  foil. 

But  through  your  fellon  false  connaill.'  *  * 

Then  saw  the  deril  that  he  could  noudit. 

With  all  the  wile*  that  he  wrought, 

Oreicome  St  Serf.    He  aaid  than 

He  kenned  him  fur  a  wise  man. 

Porthy  there  he  gave  him  quit. 

For  he  wan  at  him  na  profit. 

St  Serf  said,  ■  Thou  wretch,  gae 

Fne  this  atead,  and  'noy  nae  maa 

Into  this  atead,  I  bid  ye.' 

Suddenly  then  passed  he  ; 

Ptae  that  atead  he  held  bis  way, 

And  nerer  was  seen  there  to  tlua  day. 

[Tht  Btium  ofDaxii  Il.fnn  Captiritt/.l 


To  Berwick  Castle  brought  was  he. 
With  the  Earl  of  Northamptoun, 
For  to  treat  then  of  his  mnaouu. 
Some  lords  of  Scotland  come  there, 
And  als  prelates,  that  wisest  were. 
Four  daya  or  five  there  treated  they. 
But  they  accorded  by  nae  way  ; 
For  Engtish  folk  all  anery  were, 
And  ay  spak  rudely  mair  and  mair, 
While  at  the  last  the  ScoU  party. 
That  <lred  their  laei'  fellony, 
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All  privUpr  went  hame  their  waj  ; 
At  thjit  time  there  nae  mair  did  thej. 
The  king  to  London  then  was  had. 
That  th^  a  lang  time  after  hade. 

After  8]me,  with  mediatioun 
Of  meawngexs,  of  his  ransoun 
Was  treated,  while  a.aet  day 
Till  Berwick  him  again  hrought  thej. 
And  there  was  treated  sae,  that  he 
Shoold  of  prison  delivered  be. 
And  freelj  till  his  lands  found. 
To  paj  ane  hundred  thousand  pound 
Of  silyer,  Intil  fourteen  jear 
And  [while]  the  payment  [payit]  were, 
To  make  aae  lang  truce  took  they, 
And  affirmed  with  seal  and  fay. 
Great  hostaee  there  lered'  he. 
That  on  their  awn  dispense  should  be. 
Therefore,  while  they  hostage  were, 
Expense  but  number  made  they  there. 
The  king  was  then  delivered  me. 
And  held  his  way  till  his  countrie. 
With  him  of  English  brought  he  nane. 
Without  a  chanuwr-bov  afime. 

The  whether,  upon  the  mom,  when  ho 
Should  wend  till  his  counsel  privy. 
The  folk,  as  they  were  wont  to  do, 
Preised  right  rudely  in  thereto : 
But  he  ri^t  suddenly  can  arrace^ 
Out  of  a  maocr's  hand  a  mace. 
And  said  rudely,  *  Plow  do  we  now  ! 
Stand  still,  or  the  proudest  of  you 
Shall  on  the  head  have  with  this  mace  !' 
Then  there  was  nane  in  all  this  place. 
But  all  they  gave  him  room  in  hy  ; 
Burst  nane  press  further  that  were  by  ; 
His  council  door  might  open  stand. 
That  nane  durst  till  it  be  pressand. 

Radure^  in  prince  is  a  gude  thing ; 
For,  but  radure,^  all  governing 
Shall  all  time  but  despised  be : 
And  where  that  men  may  radure  see. 
They  shall  dread  to  trespass,  and  sae 
Peaceable  a  king  his  land  may  ma*. 
Thus  radure  died  that  gart  him  be. 
Of  Ingland  but  a  pa^  brought  he, 
And  by  his  sturdy  'gmning 
He  gart  them  all  have  sic  dreading. 
That  there  was  nane,  durst  nigh  him  near. 
But  wha  bv  name  that  called  were. 
He  led  with  radure  sae  his  land, 
In  all  time  that  he  was  regnand, 
That  nane  durst  well  withstand  his  will. 
All  winning  bowsome  to  be  him  till. 

Wyntoon  has  been  included  in  this  section  of 
our  *l!teraiT  history,  because,  although  writing 
after  1400,  his  work  is  one  of  a  class,  all  the  rest  of 
which  belong  to  the  preceding  period.  Some  other 
Scottish  writers  who  were  probably  or  for  certain  of 
the  fUteenth  century,  may,  for  similar  reasons,  be 
here  Introdnoid.  Of  one  named  Hutcheon,  and  de- 
■igBed  ''of  the  Awle  Ryall*'— that  is,  of  the  Hall 
Royal  or  F^Uace — it  is  only  known  that  he  wrote  a 
metrical  romance  entitled  the  Gest  of  Arthur,  An- 
other, called  Clerk,  "  of  Tranent,"  was  the  author 
of  a  romance  entitled  7^  Adventura  of  Sir  Gawain^ 
of  whidi  two  cantos  have  been  preserved.  They  are 
written  in  stanzas  of  thirteen  lines,  with  alternate 
rhymes,  and  much  alliteration ;  and  in  a  language 
so  rery  obsolete,  as  to  be  often  quite  imintelligible. 
There  is,  however,  a  sort  of  wildness  in  the  narra- 
tlve,  which  is  very  striking.*  The  Howlate,  an  alle- 
gorical satirical  poem,  by  a  poet  named  Holland,  of 

>Laft.        ^Bnohcd.        «Blgour         <  Witlurofc  rifonr. 


whom  nothing  else  is  known,  may  be  classed  with 
the  Prick  of  Conscience  and  Fierce  rlowman's  Vieion, 
English  compositions  of  the  immediately  preceding 
age.  Thus,  it  appears  as  if  literary  tastes  and  modes 
travelled  northward,  as  more  frivolous  fkriiions  do 
at  this  day,  and  were  always  predominant  in  Scot- 
land about  the  time  when  they  were  declining  or 
becoming  extinct  in  England. 

The  lut  of  the  romantic  or  minstrel  class  of  com- 
positions in  Scotland  was  The  Adventuree  of  Sir 
WUUam  WfUlace,  written  about  1460,  by  a  wander* 
ing  poet  usually  called 

BLIND  HABRT. 

Of  the  author  nothing  is  known  but  that  he  was 
blind  from  his  infancy;  that  he  wrote  this  poem, 
and  made  a  living  by  reciting  it,  or  parts  of  it^  be- 
fore company.  It  is  said  by  himself  to  be  founded 
on  a  narrative  of  the  life  of  Wallace,  written  in 
Latin  by  one  Blair,  chaplain  to  tlie  Scottish  hero, 
and  which,  if  it  ever  existed,  is  now  lost.  The  chief 
materials,  however,  have  evidently  b^n  the  tradi- 
tionary stories  told  respecting  Wallace  in  the  min- 
streFs  own  time,  which  was  a  century  and  a  half 
subsequent  to  that  of  the  hera  In  this  respect,  The 
Wcdlace  resembles  7^  ^ricce ;  but  the  longer  time 
which  had  elapsed,  the  unlettered  character  of  tlie 
author,  and  the  comparative  humility  of  the  dass 
from  whom  lie  would  chiefly  derive  his  facts,  made 
it  inevitable  that  the  work  should  be  much  less  of  a 
historical  document  than  that  of  the  learned  ardi- 
deooon  of  Aberdeen.  It  is,  in  reality,  such  an  ac- 
count of  Wallace  as  might  be  expected  of  Montrose 
or  Dundee  from  some  unlettered  but  ingenious  poet 
of  the  present  day,  who  should  consult  only  High- 
land tradition  for  his  authority.  It  abounds  in 
marveUbus  stories  respecting  the  prowess  of  its  hero^ 
and  in  one  or  two  places  grossly  outrages  real  his- 
tory; yet  its  yalue  has  on  this  account  been  per- 
haps understated.  Within  a  very  few  years  past, 
several  of  the  transactions  attributed  by  the  blind 
minstrel  to  Wallace,  and  heretofore  supposed  to  be 
fictitious — as,  for  example,  his  expedition  to  France 
— have  been  confirmed  by  the  discovery  of  authentic 
evidence.  That  the  author  meant  only  to  state  real 
facts,  must  be  concluded  alike  fVom  the  simple  im- 
affectedness  of  the  narration,  and  from  the  rarity  of 
deliberate  imposture,  in  comparison  with  credulity, 
as  a  fault  of  the  literary  men  of  the  period.  The 
poem  is  in  ten-syllable  lines,  the  epic  verse  of  a  later 
age,  and  it  is  not  deficient  in  poetical  efiect  or  ele- 
vated sentiment.  A  paraphrase  of  it  into  modem 
Scotch,  by  William  HamUton  of  Gilbertfield,  has 
long  been  a  favourite  volume  amongst  the  Scottish 
peasantry :  it  was  the  study  of  this  book  which  had 
so  great  an  efiect  in  kindUng  the  genius  of  Robert 
Bums.* 

[Adventure  of  Wallace  wliUe  Fishing  in  Irvine  Water.l 

[  WsUadb,  near  the  ooaunenoameot  of  his  csroer,  is  living  In 
hiding  with  his  uncle.  Sir  Ranald  WslUoe  of  Riocarton,  near 
Knmaniock.  To  amuae  himaelf,  he  goea  to  flah  in  the  river 
Irvine,  when  the  following  adventure  takea  place : — } 

So  on  a  time  he  desired  to  play.f 
In  Aperil  the  three-and-twenty  day, 

•  See  hia  Life  t^  Dr  Currie. 

t  A  few  coupleta  in  the  original  apelling  are  suhjoined.— 

So  on  a  tym  he  deayrit  to  play. 

In  Aperill  the  three-and-twenty  day, 

Till  Erewyn  wattir  fyaehe  to  tak  he  went. 

Sic  fantaaye  fell  in  hia  entoot. 

To  leide  hia  net  a  diUd  fnrth  with  hfan  yeld ; 

But  he,  or  nowne,  waa  in  a  fdlowne  dreid. 

Ilia  award  he  left,  so  did  he  neuir  agayne; 

It  dide  him  gud,  auppoBa  he  aolTeiyt  payne 
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Till  Irrine  water  fish  to  tak  he  went, 

Bie  fantw  fell  in  his  intent. 

To  lead  his  net  a  child  iurth  with  him  ytde,^ 

Bat  he,  ot*  noon,  was  in  a  fellon  dread. 

HiB  swerd  he  left,  to  did  he  nerer  ftcain  ; 

It  did  him  gude,  rappofle  he  sufkied  pain< 

Of  that  labour  as  thui  he  was  not  slie, 

Happy  he  was,  took  fish  abundantly. 

Or  of  the  day  ten  hours  o'er  couth  pass. 

Ridand  there  came,  near  b^  where  Wallace  was, 

The  Lord  Percy,  was  captain  than  of  Ayr  ; 

Frae  then'  he  turned,  and  couth  to  Glasgow  fiue.^ 

Part  of  the  court  had  Wallace'  labour  seen. 

Till  him  rade  five,  clad  into  eanand  green. 

And  said  soon, '  Scot,  Martixrs  fish  we  wald  hare !' 

Wallace  meekly  again  answer  him  gaye. 

'  It  were  reason,  methink,  ye  should  hare  part, 

WaitM  should  be  dealt,  in  all  place,  with  frae  heart.' 

He  bade  his  child, '  Gire  them  of  our  waithing.' 

The  Southron  said,  '  As  now  of  thy  dealing 

We  will  not  tak  ;  thou  wald  giro  us  o'er  small** 

He  lighted  down  and  frae  the  child  took  all. 

Wallace  said  then, '  Gentlemen  gif  ye  be, 

Leaye  us  some  part,  we  pray  for  charity. 

Ane  aced  knight  serres  our  lady  to-dar : 

Gude  mend,  leaye  part,  and  tak  not  all  away.' 

'  Thou  shall  haye  leaye  to  fish,  and  tak  thee  mae. 

All  this  forsooth  shall  in  our  flitting  gae. 

We  serye  a  lord  ;  this  fish  shall  till  him  gang.' 

Wallace  answered,  said,  *  Thou  art  in  the  wrang.' 

*  Wham  thous  thou,  Scot  \  in  fitith  thou  'seryes  a  blaw.' 

Till  him  he  ran,  and  out  a  swerd  can  draw. 

William  was  wae  he  had  nae  wappins  there 

But  the  poutstaff,  the  whilk  in  hand  he  bare. 

Wallace  with  it  fast  on  the  cheek  him  took. 

With  sae  gude  will,  while  of  his  feet  he  shook. 

The  swerd  flew  frae  him  a  fur-breid  on  the  land. 

Wallace  was  glad,  and  hint  it  soon  in  hand  ; 

And  with  the  swerd  awkward  he  him  gaye 

Under  the  hat,  his  craig^  in  sunder  draye. 

By  that  the  lay<^  lighted  about  Wallace, 

He  had  no  help,  onnr  but  God's  grace. 

On  either  side  full  »st  on  him  they  dang. 

Great  peril  was  ^f  they  had  lasted  lang. 

Upon  the  head  in  neat  ire  he  strak  ane  ; 

The  shearand  sweid  glade  to  the  collar  bane. 

Ane  other  on  the  arm  he  hit  so  hardily. 

While  hand  and  swerd  baith  in  the  field  ean  lie. 

The  tother  twa  fled  to  their  horse  again  ; 

He  stickit  him  was  last  upon  the  plain. 

Three  slew  he  there,  twa  fled  with  all  their  might 

After  their  lord ;  but  he  was  out  of  sight, 

Takand  the  muir,  or  he  and  they  couth  twine. 

Till  him  they  rado  anon,  or  they  wald  blin,7 

And  cryit, '  Lord,  abide  ;  your  men  are  martyred  down 

Right  cruelly,  here  in  this  false  region. 

Fiye  of  our  court  here  at  the  water  bade,^ 

Fish  for  to  bring,  though  it  nae  profit  made. 

We  are  scaped,  but  in  field  slain  are  three.' 

The  lord  si^irit,^  '  How  mon^  might  they  be  y 

'  We  saw  but  ane  that  has  disoomfist  us  all.' 

Then  leughl<)  be  loud,  and  said, '  Foul  mot  you  fall  I 

Sin'  ane  yon  all  has  put  to  confusion. 

Wha  meins  it  maist  the  deyil  of  hell  him  drown  ! 

This  da^  for  me,  in  faith,  he  bees  not  sought.' 

When  Wallace  thus  this  worthy  wark  had  wrought, 

Their  horse  he  took,  and  gear  that  left  was  there, 

Gaye  ower  that  craft,  he  yede  to  fish  nae  mair. 

Went  till  his  erne,  and  tald  him  of  this  deed. 

And  he  for  woe  well  near  worthit  to  weid,H 

1  Went  '  Bra 

*  He  was  on  his  way  from  Ayr  to  GIa%ow. 
«  Spoil  taken  in  sport.  «  Neck.  <  Rftt 

7  En  they  would  stop.  '  Tarried.  *  Inquired. 

10  T..»«k^.  1 1  Nearly  went  road. 


And  said, '  Son,  thir  tidings  sits  me  sore, 

And,  be  it  known,  thou  may  tak  scaith  therefbre.' 

'  Uncle,'  he  said, '  I  will  no  langer  bide, 

Thir  southland  horse  let  see  gif  I  can  ride.' 

Then  but  a  child,  him  seryioe  for  to  mak. 

His  eme's  sons  he  wald  not  with  him  tak. 

This  gude  knight  said, '  Dear  cousin,  pray  I  thee, 

When  thou  wants  gude,  come  fetch  eneuch  frae 

Silyer  and  gold  he  gart  on  him  giye, 

Wallace  inclines,  and  gudely  kwk  his  leaye. 

[EBcape  ef  WattoMfirtm  PerA,^ 
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CW^allaoe,  betrayed  by  a  weman  In  Perth,  escapes  to  Bldie 
Park,  in  the  neighboorfaood,  killing  two  BngUahmon  by  the 
way.  The  Bngiiah  garrieon  of  the  town,  imder  Sir  John  Bntler, 
oommeooe  a  eearoh  and  punuit  of  the  fUgitire  hero,  by  meana 
of  a  bloodhound.  Wallace,  with  sixteen  men,  makee  his  way  ' 
out  of  the  park,  and  hastens  to  the  banks  ot  the  Barn.] 

As  they  were  best  airayand  Butler's  route, 
Betwixt  parties  than  Wallace  ischet  out ; 
Sixteen  with  him  they  graithit  them  to  gae. 
Of  all  his  men  he  haa  leayit  no  mae. 
The  Englishmen  has  missit  him,  in  hy^ 
The  hound  they  took,  and  followed  hastily. 
At  the  Gask  Wood  full  fain  he  wald  haye  been  ; 
But  this  sloth-brach,  whilk  sicker  was  and  keen. 
On  Wallace  foot  followed  so  fellon  fast, 
While  in  their  sicht  they  'proachit  at  the  last. 
Their  horse  were  wicht,  had  sojourned  weel  and  lang  ; 
To  the  next  wood,  twa  mile  they  had  to  gang, 
Of  upwith  yird  f  they  yede  with  all  their  micht, 
Gude  hope  they  had,  for  it  was  near  the  nieht. 
Fawdon  tirit,  and  said  he  micht  not  gang. 
Wallace  was  wae  to  leaye  him  in  that  thrang. 
He  bade  him  gae,  and  said  the  strength  was  near. 
But  he  tharefore  wald  not  faster  him  steir. 
Wallace,  in  ire,  on  the  craig  can  him  ta'. 
With  his  gude  swerd,  and  strak  the  head  him  frae. 
Dreidless  io  ground  derfly  he  dushit  deid. 
Frae  him  he  lap,  and  left  him  in  that  itede. 
Some  deemis  it  to  ill ;  and  other  some  to  gude  ; 
And  I  say  here,  into  thir  termis  rude. 
Better  it  was  he  did,  as  thinkis  me ; 
First  to  the  hound  it  micht  great  stoppin  be ; 
Als',  Fawdon  was  balden  at  suspicion. 
For  he  was  of  bruckil  complexion^— • 
Richt  stark  he  was,  and  had  but  little  gane. 
Thus  Wallace  wist :  had  he  been  left  uane. 
An  he  were  fiilse,  to  enemies  he  wa)d  gae  i 
Gif  he  were  true,  the  southron  wald  him  slay. 
Micht  he  do  oucht  but  tyne  him  as  it  was  t 
Frae  this  question  now  shortly  will  I  pass. 
Deem  as  ye  list,  ye  that  best  can  and  may, 
I  but  rehearse,  as  my  autofir  will  say. 

Steniis,  by  than,  began  for  till  appear, 
The  Englismnen  were  comand  wonder  near  ; 
Fiye  hundred  hail  was  in  their  chiyaliy. 
To  the  next  strength  than  Wallace  couth  him  hy. 
Stephen  of  Ireland,  unwitting  of  Wallace, 
And  gude  Kerly,  bade  still  near  hand  that  place, 
At  the  muir-side,  intill  a  scroggy  slaid. 
By  east  Dupplin,  where  they  thu  tany  made. 

Fawdon  was  left  beside  them  on  the  land ; 
The  power  came,  and  suddenly  him  fand  ; 
For  their  sloth-hound  the  straight  cait  till  him  yede, 
Of  other  trade  she  took  as  than  no  heed. 
The  sloth  stoppit,  at  Fawdon  still  she  stode. 
Nor  further  sne  wald,  frae  time  she  fand  the  blude. 
Englishmen  deemit,  for  als  they  could  not  tell. 
But  that  the  Scots  had  fouchten  aman^  themselL 
Richt  wae  they  were  that  losit  was  their  scent. 
Wallace  twa  men  amang  the  host  in  went, 


*  Haste.  *  Ascending  ground. 
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Binemblit  melf  that  no  man  flould  th«m  ken, 

Ridit  in  efieir,  as  the^  were  Engliahmen. 

Kerly  beheld  on  to  the  banld  Heroon, 

Upon  Fawdon  as  he  was  iookand  down, 

A  subtle  stxaik  upward  him  took  that  tide. 

Under  the  dieeks  the  munden  swerd  gart  glide, 

Bj  the  gude  mail,  baith  halse  and  his  ciaig  bane 

In  sunder  strak  ;  thus  endit  that  Chieftain. 

To  ground  he  fell,  feil  folk  about  him  thiang, 

Treason  1  thej  cried,  tiaiton  was  them  amang  \ 

Kerlr,  with  that,  fled  out  soon  at  a  side. 

His  fallow  Stephen  than  thoucht  no  time  to  bide. 

The  fnj  was  great,  and  fast  awaj  thej  yede, 

Laighl  toward  Earn  ;  thus  scapit  the/  of  dreid. 

Butler  for  woe  of  weeping  micht  not  stint, 

Thus  recklesslj  this  gude  knickt  they  tjnt, 

Tbej  deemit  iJl  that  it  was  Wallace  men. 

Or  else  himself,  though  thej  could  not  him  ken. 

'  He  is  richt  near,  we  shall  him  have  but^  fail, 

This  feeble  wood  maj  him  little  arail.' 

Fortr  were  passed  again  to  Sanct-Johnstoun, 

With  this  dead  oorse^  to  burying  made  it  boune. 

Parted  their  men,  syne  diyene  wayis  raid ; 

A  great  power  at  Dupplin  still  there  baid. 

TiU  Daieoch  the  Butler  passed  but  let ; 

At  sundry  fuirds,  the  |;ait  they  unbeset ; 

To  keep  the  wood  till  it  was  <&y  they  thoucht. 

As  Wallace  thus  in  the  thick  forest  soucht, 

For  his  twa  men  in  mind  he  hod  great  pain. 

He  wist  not  weel  if  they  were  ta'en  or  slain, 

Or  scapit  hail  by  ony  jeopardy : 

Threttoen  were  left  him  ;  no  mae  had  he. 

In  the  Cask  hall  their  lodging  have  they  ta'en  ; 

Fire  gat  they  soon,  but  meat  than  had  they  nane. 

Twa  sheep  they  took  beside  them  aff  a  fauld. 

Ordained  to  sup  into  that  seemly  hauld, 

Oraithit  in  haste  some  food  for  them  to  dicht : 

So  heard  they  blaw  rude  homis  upon  heicht. 

Twa  sent  he  forth  to  look  what  it  micht  be  ; 

They  baid  richt  lang,  and  no  tidings  heard  he, 

But  boustous  noise  so  brimly  blew  and  fast, 

So  other  twa  into  the  wood  furth  passed. 

Nane  come  again,  but  boustously  can  blaw ; 

Into  great  ire  he  sent  them  furth  on  raw. 

When  that  alane  Wallace  was  learit  there, 

The  awful  blast  aboundit  mickle  mair. 

Than  trowit  he  weel  they  had  his  lodging  seen  ; 

His  swerd  he  drew,  of  noble  metal  keen  ; 

Syne  furth  he  went  where  that  he  heard  the  horn. 

Without  the  door  Fawdon  was  him  befom, 

As  till  his  sicht,  his  awn  heid  in  his  hand  : 

A  cross  he  made  when  he  saw  him  so  stand. 

At  Wallace  in  the  heid  he  swakit  there,^ 

And  he  in  haste  soon  hynt^  it  by  the  hair, 

Syne  out  at  him  again  he  couth  it  cas^^ 

Intill  hii  heart  he  was  greatly  aghast. 

Richt  weel  he  trowit  that  was  nae  spxeit  of  man, 

It  was  some  deyil,  at  sic  malice  began. 

He  wist  no  weel  there  langer  for  to  bide  ; 

Up  throng  the  Hall  thus  wicht  Wallace  can  glide 

Till  a  close  stair,  the  buirdis  rare  in  twyne, 

Fifteen  foot  large  he  lap  out  of  that  inn. 

Up  the  water,  suddenly  he  couth  fare. 

Again  he  blent  what  'pearance  he  saw  there, 

He  thoucht  he  saw  Fawdoun,  that  ugly  sir, 

That  hail  hall  he  had  set  in  a  fire  ; 

A  great  xafter  he  had  intill  his  hand. 

Wallace  as  than  no  langer  wald  he  stand, 

Of  his  gude  men  full  great  marrel  had  he. 

How  thej  were  tint  through  his  feil  fantasy. 

Tiaists  richt  weel  all  this  was  sooth  indeedi 

Suppose  thai  it  no  point  be  of  the  creed. 

Power  they  had  with  Lucifer  that  fell, 

The  tima  whea  he  parted  frae  hearen  to  helL 

1  L0W4       *  WUhoal       s  Thisw.       *  Cai^ht 


By  sic  mischief  gif  his  men  micht  be  lost, 
Drownit  or  slun  amang  the  English  host ) 
Or  what  it  was  in  likeness  of  Fawdoun, 
Whilk  broucht  his  men  to  sudden  confusion  } 
Or  gif  the  man  ended  in  eyil  intent, 
Some  wicked  spreit  again  for  him  present^ 
I  can  not  speak  of  sic  diTinity ; 
To  clerks  I  will  let  all  sic  matters  be. 

But  of  Wallace  furth  I  wUl  you  tell, 
When  he  was  went  of  that  peril  fell, 
Richt  glad  was  he  that  he  had  scapit  sao, 
But  for  his  men  great  muming  can  he  ma. 
Flayt  by  himsell  to  the  Maker  of  loye, 
Why  he  sufferit  he  sould  sic  painis  proye. 
He  wist  not  weel  if  it  was  Goddis  will, 
Richt  or  wrang  his  forttme  to  fulfil. 
Had  he  pleased  Ood,  he  trowit  it  micht  not  be, 
He  sould  him  thole  in  sic  perplexity.^ 
But  great  courage  in  his  mind  oyer  draye 
Of  Englishmen  thinkand  amends  to  hays. 

As  he  was  thus  walkald  by  him  alone, 
Upon  Eam-side,  makand  a  piteous  mane, 
Sir  John  Butler,  to  watch  the  fuirdis  right, 
Out  firae  his  men  of  Wallace  had  a  sight. 
The  mist  was  went  to  the  mountains  aeain  ) 
Till  him  he  rade,  where  that  he  made  his  mane. 
On  loud  he  speirt,  *  What  art  you  walks  this  gait !' 
'A  true  man,  sir,  though  my  yoyage  be  late ; 
Errands  I  pass  frae  Doune  unto  my  lord  ; 
Sir  John  Stewart,  the  richt  for  to  record. 
In  Doune  is  now,  new  comand  frae  the  king.' 
Than  Butler  said,  *  This  is  a  selcouth  thinff. 
You  lee'd  all  out,  you  haye  been  with  Wiulacei 
I  shall  you  knaw,  or  you  come  off  this  place.' 
Till  him  he  stert  the  courser  wonder  wicht, 
Drew  out  a  swerd,  so  made  him  for  to  licht. 
Aboon  the  knee  sude  Wallace  has  him  ta'en 
Through  thie  and  brawn,  in  sunder  strak  the  btuie, 
Derfly  to  deid  the  knicht  fell  on  the  land. 
Wallace  the  horse  soon  seizit  in  his  hand  ; 
Ane  backward  straik  syne  took  him,  in  that  s^id. 
His  craig  in  twa  ;  thus  was  the  Butler  deid. 
Ane  Englishman  saw  their  chieftain  was  slain 
A  spear  in  rest  he  cast  with  all  his  main, 
On  Wallace  draye,  frae  the  horse  him  to  beir ; 
Warly  he  wroucht,  as  worthy  man  in  weir  $ 
The  spear  he  wan,  withouten  mair  abaid. 
On  horse  he  lap,  and  through  a  great  rout  raid 
To  Dareoch  ;  he  knew  the  fords  lull  weel ; 
Before  him  came  feil  ^  stuffit  in  fine  steel ; 
He  strak  the  first  but  baid  in  the  blasoun,^ 
Wliile  horse  and  man  baith  flet  the  water  doun. 
Ane  other  syne  doun  ftae  his  horse  he  bare, 
Stampit  to  ground,  and  drounit  withouten  mair. 
The  tnird  he  hit  in  his  harness  of  steel 
Through  out  the  cost,  the  spear  it  brak  some  deal. 
The  great  power  than  after  him  can  ride. 
He  saw  na  weel  nae  laneer  there  to  bide. 
His  bumist  brand  braydy  in  hand  he  bare  ; 
Wham  he  hit  richt  they  foUowit  him  nae  mair. 
To  stuff  the  chase  feil  frekis  followit  fast, 
But  Wallace  made  the  gayest  aye  aghast. 
The  muir  he  took,  and  uufough  their  power  yede. 

[The  Death  cf  Wallace,} 

On  Wednesday  the  false  Southron  furth  brocht 
To  martyr  him,  as  they  before  had  wrocht.^ 
Of  men  in  arms  led  him  a  full  great  rout. 
With  a  bauld  sprite  guid  Wallace  blent  about : 
A  priest  he  asked,  for  God  that  died  on  tree. 
King  Edward  then  commanded  his  clerg^, 
And  said,  *  I  charge  you,  upon  loss  of  life, 
Nane  be  sae  bauld  yon  tyrant  for  to  shriye. 

>  That  God  should  allow  bfan  to  be  in  snob  perplexity. 

>  Muaj.  *  Without  iword.  «  Contriyed. 
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He  has  reigned  long  in  contnur  my  highness.' 

A  blyth  bishop  soon,  present  in  that  place  ; 

Of  Canterbuxy  he  then  was  righteous  loid  ; 

Again'  the  king  he  made  this  richt  record, 

And  said, '  Myself  shall  hear  his  confession, 

If  I  haye  micht  in  contrar  of  thy  crown. 

An  thoa  through  force  will  stop  mc  of  this  thing, 

I  TOW  to  Ood,  who  is  mv  righteous  king. 

That  all  England  I  shall  her  interdite, 

And  make  it  known  thou  art  a  heretic. 

The  sacrament  of  kirk  I  shall  him  eive  : 

Syne  take  thy  choice,  to  stanre  ^  or  let  him  lire. 

It  were  roair  weil,  in  worship  of  thy  crown, 

To  keep  sic  ane  in  life  in  thy  bandoun, 

Thau  all  the  land  and  good  that  thou  hast  reWed, 

But  cowardice  thee  ay  tra  honour  dreived. 

Thou  has  thy  life  rougin^  in  wrangeous  deed  ; 

That  shall  be  seen  on  thee  or  on  thy  seed.' 

The  king  gart^  charge  they  should  the  bishop  ta, 

But  sad  lords  couusellit  to  let  him  ga. 

All  Englishmen  said  that  his  desire  was  richt. 

To  Wallace  then  he  rakit  in  their  sicht 

And  sadly  heard  his  confession  till  ane  end  :  . 

Humbly  to  God  his  sprite  he  there  commend 

Lowly  him  served  with  hearty  devotion 

Upon  his  knees  and  said  ane  orison.        *        * 

A  psalter-book  Wallace  had  on  him  ever 

Fra  his  childheid — fra  it  wald  nocht  dissever ; 

Better  he  trowit  in  wyage  4  for  to  speed. 

But  then  he  was  dispalyed  of  his  weed.^ 

This  grace  he  asked  at  Lord  Clifford,  that  knidit, 

To  let  him  have  his  psalter-book  in  sicht. 

He  ^art  a  priest  it  open  before  him  hald. 

While  they  till  him  had  done  all  that  they  wald. 

Stedfast  ho  read  for  ought  they  did  him  there  ; 

Fei)  ^  Southrons  said  that  Wallace  felt  na  sair. 

Quid  devotion,  sae,  was  his  beginning, 

Conteined  therewith,  and  fair  was  his  ending. 

Wliile  speech  and  sprite  at  anis  all  can  fare 

To  lasting  bliss,  we  trow,  for  evermair. 


^^^'N^^^t^^^V^W*^ 


PR08S  WRITERS  OF  TUE  FOURTEENTH  CENTURY. 

In  the  general  history  of  literature,  poetry  takes 
precedence  of  prose.  At  first,  when  tlie  memory 
was  the  diief  means  of  preserving  literature,  men 
seem  to  have  found  it  necessary  that  oomposition 
should  take  a  form  different  from  ordinary  discourse 
— a  form  involving  certain  measures,  breaks,  and 
pauses — not  only  as  appropriate  to  its  being  some- 
thing higher  and  finer  than  common  speech,  but  in 
order  that  it  might  be  the  more  easily  remembered. 
Hence,  while  we  cannot  trace  poetry  to  its  origin, 
we  know  that  the  first  prose  dates  from  the  sixth 
century  before  the  Christian  era,  when  it  was  as- 
sumed, in  Greece,  as  the  form  of  certain  narratiyes 
differing  from  poetry  in  scarcely  any  otlier  respect 
In  England,  as  in  all  other  countries,  prose  was  a 
form  of  composition  scarcely  practised  for  several 
centuries,  during  which  poetry  was  comparatively 
much  cultivated.  The  first  specimens  of  it,  en- 
titled to  any  consideration,  date  from  the  reign  of 
Edward  IIL 

SIR  JOHN  M ANDETILLE. 

Sir  John  Mandcville  Is  usually  held  aS  the  first 
English  prose  writer.  He  was  bom  at  St  Albans  in 
the  year  1300,  and  received  the  liberal  education 
requisite  for  the  profession  of  medicine.  Daring  the 

*  Th«  aecewy  oonaequencs  of  aa  laterdlct. 
'  Spent.  '  Caused. 
*y\xpeMtUm-AdgianrMy  to  tho  other  world. 

*  CloCh»  *  HsDjr. 


thirty-four  years  preyious  to  1356,  he  traydled  in 
eastern  countries,  and  on  his  return  to  England,  wrote 
an  account  of  all  he  had  seen,  mixed  up  with  inna- 
merable  fables,  derived  fh>m  preceding  historians 
and  romancers,  aa  well  as  from  hearsay.  His  book 
was  originally  written  in  Latin,  then  translated  into 
French,  and  finally  into  English,  **  that  every  roan 
of  my  nacioun  may  undirstonde  it"  It  is  of  little 
use  as  a  description  of  foreign  climes,  but  valuable 
OS  a  monument  of  the  language,  and  of  the  imper- 
fect learning  and  reason,  and  homely  ideas,  of  tiie 
age  which  |»oduGed  it  The  name  of  the  author  has 
become  identified  with  our  idea  of  a  mendacious 
babbler ;  but  this  is  in  a  great  measure  on  icgustice. 
Mandeville,  with  the  credulity  of  the  age,  embodied 
in  his  work  every  wild  grandam  talc  and  monkish 
fiction  which  came  in  his  way;  but  it  has  been 
found,  that  where  he  quotes  preceding  authors,  or 
writes  from  his  own  obscryation,  he  makes  no  effort 
at  either  embellishment  or  exaggeration.  Hence  it 
is  not  uncommon  to  find  him  in  one  page  giving  a 
sensible  account  of  something  which  he  saw,  and  in 
the  next  repeating  with  equal  seriousness  the  story 
of  Gog  and  Magog,  the  tale  of  men  with  toils,  or  the 
account  of  the  Madagascar  bird  which  could  cany 
elephants  through  the  air.  He  gives,  upon  tlie 
whole,  a  pleasing  and  interesting  account  of  the 
Mohamedan  nations  amongst  whom  he  sojourned. 
Considering  the  exasperation  which  was  Ukelv  to 
have  been  occasioned  by  the  recent  crusades,  those 
nations  appear  to  have  treated  the  Christian  tra- 
veller with  surprising  liberality  and  kindness.  Ue 
is  himself  of  a  much  more  liberal  spirit  than  many 
pious  persons  of  more  recent  times,  and  dwells  with 
pleasure  upon  the  numerous  Christian  sects  who 
lived  peaceably  under  the  Saracen  dominion.  '  And 
ye  shall  understand,'  says  he,  'that  of  aA  these 
countries,  and  of  all  these  isles,  and  of  all  these 
diverse  folk,  that  I  have  spoken  of  before,  and  of 
diverse  laws  and  of  diverse  beliefs  that  tiiey  ban 
[have] ;  yet  there  is  none  of  them  all  but  that  they 
han  some  reason  within  them  and  understanding, 
but  gif  it  be  the  fewer ;  and  that  they  hon  certain 
articles  of  our  fiiith  and  some  good  points  of  our 
belief;  and  that  they  believen  in  God,  that  formed  all 
things  and  made  tiie  world,  and  depen  liim  God  of 
Nature.  *  *  But  yet  they  can  not  speken  pcr- 
feytly  (for  there  is  no  man  to  tcchen  them^;  but 
only  that  they  con  devise  by  their  natural  wit' 
Further,  in  reference  to  the  superior  moral  conduct 
of  the  Mohamedan  nations,  he  relates  a  conversa- 
tion with  the  Sultan  of  £g}'p^  which  may  be  here 
given,  not  only  as  a  specimen  of  his  language,  but 
with  the  view  of  turning  this  writer  of  the  four- 
teenth century  to  some  account  in  instructing  the 
nineteenth  :— 

{A  Mahamtdan't  Lecture  on  Chrittian  Ftcw.] 

iOrifiituU  SpeUinff^-^Aud  thorfora  I  ihaUe  teOo  700  what  tht 
Soudan  tolde  mo  upon  a  day*  In  bit  chambra^  He  Icet  voydao 
out  of  hia  chambre  alio  mancr  of  men,  Jordet  and  otbere  s  tot 
ho  wolde  tpako  with  mo  in  oonaellle.  And  tbore  be  aekcd  mo. 
bow  the  Cristene  men  governed  hem  in  oure  onntrmi  And  I 
eeyde  bim,  righto  wel,  thonkcd  be  Ood.  And  heaeyde,  tmilxche 
nay  {  for  ye  Criateno  men  no  reotben  rlghte  noghte  bow  un- 
trewly  to  servo  God.    Ye  acbolde  geven  enaample,  Ao.] 

And  therefore  I  shall  tell  you  what  the  Soudan  told 
me  upon  a  day,  in  his  chamber.  He  let  voiden  out  of 
his  cnomber  all  manner  of  men,  lords,  and  other ; 
for  he  would  speak  with  me  in  counsel.  And  there  he 
asked  me  how  the  Christian  men  governed  'em  in  our 
oountnr.  And  I  said  [to]  him, ' 'tight  well,  thouked 
be  God.'  And  he  said  [to]  me,  '  Truly  nay,  for  ye 
Christian  men  ne  reckon  right  not  how  uutruly  to 
serve  Ood.    Ye  should  given  ensomple  to  the  lewed 
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people  for  to  do  well,  and  je  given  'em  exuample  to 
don  eril.    For  the  commons,  upon  featiral  days,  when 
tbey  shouldcn  go  to  chorch  to  seire  God,  tiien  gon 
thcT  to  taTerns,  and  ben  there  in  gluttony  all  the  day 
and  all  night,  and  eaten  and  drixOLen,  as  beasts  that 
have  no  reason,  and  wit  not  when  they  hare  enow. 
And  therewithal  they  ben  so  proud,  that  they  knowcn 
not  how  to  ben  clothed ;  now  long,  now  short,  now 
strait,  now  laige,  now  sworded,  now  daggered,  and  in 
all  manner  guises.    They  shoulden  ben  simple,  meek, 
and  true,  and  full  of  alms-deed,  as  Jesu  was,  in  whom 
they  trow ;  but  they  ben  all  the  contraiy,  and  ever 
inc&ned  to  the  eril,  and  to  don  evil.    And  they  ben 
so  coTctoiis,  that  for  a  little  silrer  they  sellen  'eir 
daughters,  'eir  sisters,  and  'eir  own  wives,  to  putten 
'em  to  lechexy.    And  one  withdraweth  the  wife  of  an- 
other ;  and  none  of  'em  holdeth  faith  to  another,  but 
they  defoulen  'eir  law,  that  Jesu  Christ  betook  'em 
keep  for  'eir  salTation.     And  thus  for  'eir  sins,  han 
[hayej  they  lost  all  this  lond  that  we  holden.    For  'eir 
sins  here,  hath  God  taken  'em  in  our  bonds,  not  only 
by  strength  of  ourself,  but  for  'eir  s'uis.    For  we 
knowen  well  in  rcry  sooth,  that  when  ye  serre  God, 
God  will  help  you  ;  and  when  he  is  with  you,  no  man 
may  be  against  you.    And  that  know  we  well  by  our 
prophecies,  that  Christian  men  shall  winnen  this  lond 
again  out  of  our  bonds,  when  they  scrven  God  more 
devoutly.     But  as  long  as  they  ben  of  foul  and  un- 
clean  living  (as  they  ben  now),  we  have  no  dread  of 
'eta  in  no  kind  ;  for  here  God  will  not  heljien  'em  in 
no  wise.' 

And  then  I  asked  him  how  he  knew  the  state  of 
Christian  men.  And  he  answered  me,  that  he  knew 
all  the  state  of  the  commons  also  by  his  messengers, 
that  he  sent  to  all  londs,  in  manner  as  they  were  mer- 
chants of  precious  stones,  of  cloths  of  gold,  and  of 
other  things,  for  to  knowen  the  manner  of  every 
country  amongs  Christian  men.  And  then  he  let 
clepe^  in  all  the  lords  that  he  made  voiden  first  out  of 
his  chamber ;  and  there  he  showed  me  four  that  were 
great  lords  in  the  country,  that  tolden  me  of  my 
countiy,  and  of  many  other  Christian  countries,  as  well 
as  if  they  had  been  of  the  same  countxy ;  and  they  spak 
French  right  well,  and  the  Soudan  also,  whereof  I  had 
sreat  marveL  Alas,  that  it  is  great  slander  to  our 
luth  and  to  our  laws,  when  folk  that  ben  withouten 
law  shall  reproven  us,  and  nndememen^  us  of  our  sins. 
And  they  that  shoulden  ben  converted  to  Christ  and 
to  the  law  of  Jesu,  by  our  good  example  and  by  our 
acceptable  life  to  God,  ben  through  our  wickedness 
and  evil  living,  far  fro  us  ;  and  strangers  fro  the  holy 
and  veryS  belidf  shall  thus  appellen  us  and  holden  us 
for  wicked  levin  and  cursed.  And  truly  they  say 
sooth.  For  the  Saracens  ben  good  and  faithful.  For 
they  keepeu  entirely  the  commandment  of  the  holy 
book  Alcoran,  that  God  sent  'em  by  his  meesager 
Mahomet ;  to  the  which,  as  they  sayen,  St  Gabriel, 
the  angel,  ofientime  told  the  will  of  God. 

ITAe  JkrWi  Head  in  tJte  VaUeif  Penlcnt,^ 

Beside  that  isle  of  Mistorak,  upon  the  left  side, 
nigh  to  the  river  Phison,  is  a  marvellous  thing. 
There  is  a  vale  between  the  mountains,  that  dureth 
nigh  a  four  mile.  And  some  depend  it  the  Vale  En- 
chanted, some  clepen  it  the  Vale  of  Devils,  and  some 
c)epen  it  the  Vale  Perilous  ;  in  that  vale  hearen^  men 
oflcntime  great  tempests  and  thunders,  and  great 
murmurs  and  noises,  all  day  and  nights  ;  and  great 
noise  as  it  were  sound  of  tabors  and  of  nakeres^  and 
trumps,  as  though  it  were  of  a  great  feast.  This  vale 
is  all  full  of  devib,  and  hath  been  always.  And  men 
say  there,  that  it  is  one  of  the  entries  of  hell.    In  that 


vale  is  plenty  of  gold  and  silver ;  wherefore  many 
misbelieving  men,  and  many  Christian  men  also,  gon^ 
in  often  time,  for  to  have  of  the  treasure  that  there  is, 
but  few  comen  a^in  ;  and  namely,  of  the  misbelieving 
men,  ne  of  the  Christian  men  nouther  f  for  they  ben 
anon  strangled  of  devils.    And  in  mid  place  of  that 
vale,  under  a  rock,  is  an  head  of  the  visage  of  a  devil 
bodily,  full  horrible  and  dreadful  to  see  ;  and  it 
showeth  not  but  the  head,  to  the  shoulders.    But  there 
is  no  man  in  the  world  so  hardy,  Christian  man  ne 
other,  but  that  he  would  ben  adnui*''  for  to  behold  it ; 
and  that  it  would  seemeu  him  to  die  for  dread  ;  so  is 
it  hideous  for  to  behold.     For  he  beholdeth  every 
man  so  sharply  with  dreadful  eycn^  that  ben  evermore 
moving  ana    sparkling  as  fire,  and  changeth   and 
steereUi  so  often  in  divers  manner,  with  so  horrible 
countenance,  that  no  man  dare  not  nighen^  towards 
him.    And  fro^  him  cometh  smoke  and  stink,  and 
fire,  and  so  much  abomination,  that  uncthe^  no  man 
may  there  endure.    But  the  good  Christian  men,  that 
ben  stable  in  the  faith,  entren  well  withouten  peril : 
for  they  will  first  shriven  'em,^  and  marken  hem  with 
the  token  of  the  Holy  Cross  ;  so  that  the  fiends  ne  han 
no^  power  over  'em.    But  albeit  that  they  ben  with- 
outen peril,  zit  natheles^t^  ne  ben  they  not  withouten 
dread,  when  that  they  seen  the  devils  visibly  and  bodily 
all  about  'em,  that  makcn  full  many  divers  ossautsii 
and  menaces  in  air  and  in  earth,  and  agasten^^  'em 
with  strokes  of  thunder-blasts  and  of  tempests.    And 
the  most  dreitd  is,  that  God  will  taken  vengeance  then, 
of  that  men  han  misdone  again*^  his  will.    And  ye 
should  understand,  that  when  my  fellows  and  I  weren 
in  that  vale,  we  weren  in  great  thought  whether  that 
we  duisten  putten  our  bodies  in  aventure,  to  gon  in  or 
non,  in  the  protection  of  God.    And  some  of  our  fel- 
lows accordeden^^  to  enter,  and  some  noght.'^   So  there 
were  with  us  two  worthy  men,  friars  minors  that  were 
of  Lombardy,  that  said,  that  if  any  man  would  enter, 
they  would  go  in  with  us.    And  when  they  had  said 
BO,  upon  the  gracious  trust  of  God  and  of  'em,i^  we  let 
sing  mass  ;  and  made  every  man  to  be  shriven  and 
houseld  ;I7  and  then  we  entered  fourteen  persons  ;  but 
at  our  going  out,  we  were  but  nine.  And  so  we  wisten^^ 
never,  whether  that  our  fellows  were  lost,  or  ellcs^^ 
turned  again  for  drejid ;  but  we  ne  saw  them  never 
after  ;  and  tho^  were  two  men  of  Greece  and  three  of 
Spain  ;  and  our  other  fellows  that  would  not  go  in  with 
us,  they  went  by  another  coast  to  ben  before  us,  and 
so  they  were.     And  thus  we  passed  that  perilous  vale, 
and  found  therein  gold  and  silver,  and  precious  stones, 
and  rich  jewels  great  plenty,  both  here  and  there,  as 
us  seemed  ;  but  whether  that  it  was,  as  us  seemed,  I 
wot  nere  f^  for  I  touched  none,  because  that  the  devils 
be  so  subtle  to  make  a  thing  to  seem  otherwise  than 
it  is,  for  to  deceive  mankind  ;  and  therefore  I  touched 
none  ;  and  also  because  that  I  would  not  be  put  out 
of  my  devotion  :  for  I  was  more  devout  than  ever  I 
was  before  or  after,  and  all  for  the  dread  of  fiends, 
that  I  saw  in  divers  fibres ;  and  also  for  the  great 
multitude  of  dead  bodies  that  I  saw  there  lying  by 
the  way,  by  all  the  vale,  as  though  there  had  been  a 
battle  between  two  kings,  and  the  mightiest  of  the 
country,  and  that  the  greater  part  had  been  discom- 
fitted  and  slain.  And  I  trow^  that  unethe  should  any 
country  have  so  much  people  within  him,  as  lay  slain 
in  that  vale,  as  us  thought ;  the  which  was  an  hideous 
sight  to  seeu.^    And  I  marvelled  much,  that  there 
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were  so  many,  and  the  bodies  ail  whole  wiihouten 
rotting.  But  I  trow  that  fiends  made  them  teem  to 
be  so  whole,  withouten  rotting.  But  that  might  not 
be  to  roj  ayys,^  that  so  manj  should  hare  entered 
so  newly,  ne  so  man j  newly  slain,  without  stinking 
and  rotting.  And  many  of  them  were  in  habit  of 
Christian  men  ;  but  I  trowe  well,  that  it  were  of  such 
that  went  in  for  coretjse^  of  the  treasure  that  was 
there,  and  had  orermuch  feebleness  in  faith  ;  so  that 
their  hearts  ne  misht  not  endure  in  the  belief  for 
dread.  And  therefore  were  we  the  more  derout  a 
mat  deal ;  and  yet  we  were  cast  down,  and  beaten 
down  many  times  to  the  hard  earth,  by  winds  and 
thunders,  and  tempests ;  but  erermore,  God,  of  his 
grace,  helped  us.  And  so  we  passed  that  perilous  Tale, 
without  peril,  and  without  incumbrance.  Thanked  be 
Almighty  God. 

GEOFFBET  CHAUCER. 

Chaucsii,  though  eminent  chiefly  as  a  poet,  de- 
serres  to  be  mentioned  also  as  a  prose  writer. 
His  longest  unversifled  production  is  an  allegoricfil 
and  meditative  work  cdled  The  Testament  of  Looe, 
written  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  defending  his  cha- 
racter against  certain  imputations  which  had  been 
cast  npon  it  Two  of  the  Canterbury  Take  are  in 
prose ;  and  from  the  first,  entitled  the  Tale  of  Mdi* 
oetis,  is  extracted  the  following  passage,  not  less  re- 
markable for  the  great  amount  of  ancient  wisdom 
which  it  contains,  than  for  the  deamess  and  sim- 
plicity of  the  diction : — 

[On  Itichee,^ 

When  Prudence  had  heard  her  husband  araunt  him- 
self of  his  riches  and  of  his  money,  dispreising  the  power 
of  his  adrersaries,  she  spake  and  said  in  this  wise  : 
Certes,  dear  sir,  I  grant  you  that  ye  ben  rich  and 
mighty,  and  that  riches  ben  good  to  'em  that  han  well 
ygetten  'era,  and  that  well  can  usen  'em  ;  for,  right 
as  the  body  of  a  man  may  not  liyen  withouten  soul, 
no  more  may  it  liren  withouten  temporal  goods,  and 
by  riches  may  a  man  get  him  great  friends ;  and 
therefore  saith  Pamphilus,  If  a  neatherd's  daughter 
be  rich,  she  may  chese  of  a  thousand  men  which  she  wol 
take  to  her  husband  ;  for  of  a  thousand  men  one  wol 
not  forsaken  her  ne  refusen  her.  And  this  Pamphilus 
saith  also.  If  thou  be  right  happy,  that  is  to  savn,  if 
thou  be  right  rich,  thou  shalt*  find  a  great  number  of 
fellows  and  friends  ;  and  if  thy  fortune  change,  Uiat 
thou  wax  poor,  farewell  friendship  and  fellowship,  for 
thou  shalt  be  all  alone  withouten  any  company,  but 
iP  it  be  the  company  of  poor  folk.  And  yet  saith 
this  Pamphilus,  moreoyer,  that  they  that  ben  bond 
and  thrall  of  liniage  shuln  be  made  worthy  and  noble 
by  riches.  And  right  so  as  by  riches  there  comen 
many  goods,  right  so  by  poyerty  come  there  many 
harms  and  erils  ;  and  therefore  clcpeth  Cassiodore, 
poyerty  the  mother  of  ruin,  that  is  to  sayn,  the  mother 
of  oyerthrowing  or  falling  down  ;  and  therefore  saith 
Piers  Alfonse,  One  of  the  greatest  adyeraities  of  the 
world  is  when  a  free  man  by  kind,  or  of  birth,  is  con- 
strained by  poyerty  to  eaten  the  alms  of  his  enemy. 
And  the  same  saith  Innocent  in  one  of  his  books  ;  he 
saith  that  sorrowful  and  mishappy  is  the  condition  of 
a  poor  beggar,  for  if  he  ax  not  his  meat  he  dieth  of 
hunger,  and  if  he  ax  he  dicth  for  shame  ;  and  lUgates 
necessity  constraineth  him  to  ax  ;  and  therefore  saith 
Solomon,  That  better  it  is  to  die  than  for  to  haye  such 
poverty  ;  and,  as  the  same  Solomon  saith.  Better  it  is 
to  die  of  bitter  death,  than  for  to  liven  in  such  wise.  By 
these  reasons  that  I  have  said  unto  you,  and  by  many 
other  reasons  that  I  could  say,  1  grant  you  that  riches 
ben  good  to  'em  that  well  geten  'em,  and  to  him  that 
well  usen  tho'  riches  ;  and  therefore  wol  I  show  you 


>  Advice,  aadsntsndiiic. 


Except. 


how  ye  shulen  behave  you  in  cathering  of  your 
riches,  and  in  what  manner  ye  shulen  usen  'em. 

First,  ye  shulen  geten  'em  withouten  great  desire,  by 
good  leisure,  sokingly,  and  not  over  hastily,  for  a  man 
that  b  too  dcsirinff  to  get  riches  abandoneth  him  first 
to  theft  and  to  ul  outer  evils ;  and  therefore  saith 
Solomon,  He  that  hasteth  him  too  busily  to  wax  rich, 
he  shall  be  non  innocent :  he  saith  also,  that  the 
riches  that  hastily  cometh  to  a  man,  soon  and  lightly 
goeth  and  naaseth  from  a  man,  but  that  riches  that 
oometh  little  and  little,  waxeth  alway  and  multiplieth. 
And,  sir,  ye  shulen  get  riches  by  your  wit  and  fay  your 
travail,  unto  your  profit,  and  that  withouten  wrong  or 
harm  doing  to  any  other  person  :  for  the  law  saith. 
There  maketh  no  man  himself  rich,  if  he  do  harm  to 
another  wight ;  that  is  to  say,  that  Nature  defendeUi 
and  forbiddeth  by  right,  that  no  man  make  himself 
rich  unto  the  harm  of  another  person.  And  Tulliua 
saith.  That  no  sorrow,  ne  no  dread  of  death,  ne  no- 
thing that  may  fall  unto  a  man,  is  so  muckle  agains 
nature  as  a  man  to  increase  his  own  profit  to  harm  of 
another  man.  And  though  the  great  men  and  the 
mighty  men  geten  riches  more  lightly  than  thou,  yet 
shalt  thou  not  ben  idle  ne  slow  to  do  thy  profit,  for 
thou  shalt  in  all  wise  flee  idleness  ;  for  Solomon  saith. 
That  idleness  teacheth  a  man  to  do  many  evils  ;  and 
the  same  Solomon  saith.  That  he  that  travalleth  and 
busieth  himself  to  tillen  his  lend,  shall  eat  bread,  but 
he  that  is  idle,  and  casteth  him  to  no  business  ne  oc- 
cupation, shall  fall  into  poverty,  and  die  for  hunger. 
And  he  that  is  idle  and  slow  can  never  find  coven- 
able  time  for  to  do  his  profit ;  for  there  is  a  veni^er 
saith,  that  the  idle  man  excuseth  him  in  winter  be- 
cause of  the  great  cold,  and  in  summer  then  by  en- 
cheson  of  the  heat  For  these  causes,  saith  Dtton, 
waketh  and  inclineth  you  not  over  muckle  to  sleep, 
for  over  muckle  rest  nourisheth  and  causeth  many 
vices ;  and  therefore  saith  St  Jerome,  Doeth  some 
good  deeds,  that  the  devil,  which  is  our  enemy,  ne 
find  you  not  unoccupied,  for  the  devil  he  taketh  not 
lightly  unto  his  werxing  such  as  he  findeth  occupied 
in  good  works. 

Then  thus  in  getting  riches  yemusten  flee  idleness ; 
and  lUflerward  ye  shulen  usen  the  riches  which  ye  han 
geten  by  your  wit  and  by  your  travail,  in  such  man- 
ner, thim  men  hold  you  not  too  scarce,  ne  too  sparing, 
ne  fool-large,  that  is  to  say,  over  laige  a  spender ;  for 
right  as  men  blamen  an  avaritious  man  because  of  his 
scarcity  and  chinchery,  in  the  same  wise  he  is  to  blame 
that  spendeth  over  largely  ;  and  therefore  saith  Caton, 
use  (he  saith)  the  riches  that  thou  hast  ygeten  in  such 
manner,  that  men  have  no  matter  ne  cause  to  call 
thee  nother  wretch  ne  chinch,  for  it  is  a  great  shame 
to  a  man  to  have  a  poor  heart  and  a  rich  pune :  he 
saith  also.  The  goods  that  thou  hast  ygeten,  use  'em 
by  measure,  that  is  to  sayen,  spend  measureably,  for 
they  that  solily  wasten  and  despenden  the  goods  thai 
they  han,  when  they  han  no  more  proper  of  'eir  own, 
that  they  shapen  'em  to  take  the  goods  of  another 
man.  I  say,  then,  that  ye  shulen  flee  avarice,  using 
your  riches  in  such  manner,  that  men  sayen  not  that 
your  riches  ben  yburied,  but  that  ye  have  'em  in  your 
might  and  in  your  wielding ;  for  a  wise  man  reproveth 
the  avaritious  man,  and  saith  thus  in  two  verse. 
Whereto  and  why  burieth  a  man  his  goods  by  hia 
sreat  avarice,  and  knoweth  well  that  needs  must  be 
die,  for  death  is  the  end  of  every  man  as  in  this  pre- 
sent  life  1  And  for  what  cause  or  encheson  joineth 
he  him,  or  knitteth  he  him  so  fast  unto  his  goods,  ihal 
all  his  wits  mowen  not  disseveren  him  or  departea 
him  fro  his  goods,  and  knoweth  well,  or  ought  to  know, 
that  when  he  is  dead  he  shall  nothing  bear  with  him 
out  of  this  world  T  and  therefore  saitn  St  Augustine, 
that  the  avaritious  man  is  likened  unto  hell,  tnat  the 
more  it  swalloweth  the  more  desire  it  hath  to  swallow 
and  devour.    And  as  well  as  ye  wold  eschew  to  be 
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t^m  rr*  sas  rrrss  im  is  nirb  wiw,  thM  men 
"»  r-t  f^-i-arrr  ;  ii-errf-r-fr,  suth  Tullius,  The 
■is  ^  iz-se  b^se  DC  ^fccald  dm  bed  hid  no  kept 
-.jm.  V-^  thai  lie?  t=  .ri:i  bva  opcDfd  bj  pit;  and 
-•fsu-rt.  :ui  u  ta  t»jai,  lo  give  'on  part  thftt 
^  (7^  brr^l  ;  mf  icry  c^->l]  tbouliloi  cot  bea  m> 

L  is  ZKtiEc  SI  Toor  richfa,  and  in  niing 
■t"--^  ^-wsT  luTv  three  thin^  m  jour 
m  lo  ^*,  our  Lord  God,  conscience,  uid 
FliM  je  thnlen  bsTv  God  in  joiu  hcut, 
va«*  Te  ih^fn  d?  notiiing  which  rnftj  in 
■;;■*«  Ctd  ihal  is  jour  cnalor  Uld 
(tr.  k/tci  UK  >T>rii  of  Solomon,  it  ii  better  to 
ji^^x  er'jd,  villi  Ion  of  God,  than  to  hare 
Tfld  kad  lc«e  liiF  lore  of  bis  Ixird  God  ;  and 
:u  ri-i^ft  suth.  that  bnter  it  is  lo  ben  ■  f^ood  man 
a-:  li't  Ltiie  s-x-i  and  treamre,  thnn  lo  b«  holden 
1  -z:v»  aaJ  hare  fTe»t  riches.  And  jet  1  mj  fur- 
:a--r:.i™,  tfial  *«  ebulden  alwsj^  do  jout  bufiness  to 
.-:_'»r  r.ciie?,  «o  that  je  fet  'em  irilh  a  good  con- 
•- 1  -B.  And  the  ap'>«le  uith,  that  there  nil  thing 
:!  -^j  •wi.i,  of  wti-h  we  ihulden  haie  so  great  joj, 
u  at^  Qcf  om^cicTLCe  bcarech  us  pood  witness  ;  and 
^^•  nm  ■-- "   latth.  The  substance  of  a  man  is  fuU 

■^^_  IX  iTtiing  of  joar  riches  and  in  ming  of  'cm, 
y  ::^Tiy:  haie  ^r-at  bu-iness  and  great  diligence  that 
y^  px4  cani*  he  alway  kept  and  conscrred  ;  for 
>  .  s^rji  u.i^  that  better  it  ii  and  nore  it  araileth 
1  r-ia  u  hare  a  E'fod  name  than  for  to  have  gteat 
-ii-a  T  lid  ihcT^K.™  he  faith  in  another  place,  Do 
.— -t  ii.rence  («ilh  he)  in  keeping  of  thj  friends 
w-'  rA  ttj  pMd  naioe,  for  it  shall  longer  abide 


and 


>uld  not  be  called 
i.-  .::  U'A  and  ^'<A  conscience  all  things  left,  ne  doth 
^  '  '\^pvacK  aitd  businea  to  keepen  his  good  name  ; 
ti  Caviodon  with,  that  it  is  a  ii^  of  a  gentle 
If  in,  whMi  »  man  loreth  and  deaitttb  to  hare  a  good 
MU.  *  '  And  he  that  tnuteth  him  so  muckle  in 
lj  PfA  eonvirsce,  that  ba  desplseth  or  settctb  at 
:  'J2bt  hii  ftA  name  or  loi,  ana  recketh  not  though 
i;  i^pt  net  liii  good  name,  nil  bnt  a  cniel  churl- 


Jon    W»CKIJTT«    (1884-138*)   WM    a    Iciirned 

.-  -■«.  Oiford, 
'j-;nn  to  challenge  certain  doctrine*  and  practices 
•■•'.  Hit  Romiih  chorch,  which  for  ages  had  held  nn- 
fjtnicDtd  avaj  in  Eo^and.  The  mental  capacity 
ar,d  Tifcmr  leqniaite  for  this  purpose,  must  have  been 
3  a  *ei?  mtcoiiuiKm  kind  ;  and  Wicklifib  will  ever, 
v.TinLngij,  be  coTiiidered  u  one  of  the  greatest 
nnea  In  tmr  histurr.  In  contending  against  the 
K  -niah  doctrines  and  the  p>psl  power,  and  in  de- 
f'.-fi'luie  biniMlf  agalnit  the  vengeance  of  the  ecde- 
luutttal  coorti,  he  produced  many  controveraia! 
works,  aome  of  which  were  In  Englisli.  But  his 
m-itr^t  work,  and  that  which  was  gualifled  to  be 
n'^l  rffectoal  in  reforming  the  faith  of  his  country' 
ir-n.  was  a  trsnalation  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
=  «nta,  which  he  executed  in  his  latter  years,  with 
:l:e  uiistance  of  a  few  friends,  and  which,  though 
taiiefQ  fnnn  the  Latin  medium,  instead  of  the  origi- 
nii  Hebrew  and  Greek,  and  though  performed  in  a 
timid  spirit  with  regard  to  idioms,  is  a  valuable 
filic  of  the  age,  both  io  a  literary  and  tlieologieal 
lit*.*     WtcldiflewM  leveral  times  cited  for  heresy, 

of  Uw  Nn 


throngb  accidental  circumstances,  and  partly  tluoagn 


the  friendship  of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  (the  (Viend 
of  Chaucer,  and  probably  also  of  Gowcr),  he  escaped 
every  danger,  and  nt  last  died  In  a  quiet  country 
rectory,  though  not  before  lie  had  been  comiiellsd 


t,  thntMrPonli>l1in4 


mtury,"  prc^hcd  bj  ft 
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oissa 


crce  of  the  CoodcU  of  Constance,  hil  bones  were 
dUinC^red  nnd  burnt,  and  the  oabei  thrown  into  a 
brook,  "  This  brook,"  says  Foller,  the  chttrch  his- 
torian, in  n  ]iaisnge  which  bringi  qoaiotneM  to  tbe 
borders  of  snlilimity,  "  Iiatli  convejed  his  ashes  into 
Atod,  ATon  into  Severn,  Severn  into  the  narrow 
I,  ther  into  the  main  ocean;  and  thus  the  ashes 
of  WickUffe  arc  the  emblem  of  bii  doctrine,  which 
it  now  dispersed  all  the  world  over." 

Ai  a  specimen  of  the  language  of  Wickliffe,  his 
trwulation  of  that  portion  of  ficriptuie  which  con- 
tain* the  Magnificat,  maj  be  presented — 
[The  Mag»'fieet.'\ 

And  Marre  seyde,  Mj  soul  magnifieth  the  Lord. 

And  to;  spiryt  hath  gladid  in  Ood  myn  helthe. 


For  he  hath  bjhuldea  the  mekencaac  of  his  luitd- 
mafdni :  for  lo  for  thia  alU  g«nnatiouns  Khuten  acje 
that  I  am  blesiid- 

For  he  that  is  might!  hath  don  to  me  gtete  thingis, 
and  his  name  is  holy. 

And  bis  men:y  is  fro  kyndrede  into  kjndradis  It 
men  that  dnden  him. 

He  liath  made  myeht  in  his  arm,  he  sc»tl«rid« 
proude  men  nilh  the  tnou|^te  of  hit  herlc 

He  sette  doun  my^^  men  fro  seete,  and  enL 
side  meke  men.    He  hath  fulfillid  hungry  men  with 
goodii,  and  he  hat  left  ricbe  ro«n  Toide. 

He  henynge  mynde  of  his  inercj  took  up  Israel 
hit  child. 

As  he  hath  spoknn  lo  ouro  fitdrit,  to  Abraham,  and 
to  hit  seed  into  worlds. 


Bzt^u^    ^ttiotu 
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i  thnpe,  in 
fnm  the 
and  cirili- 

rciy  clear 
t  tfiey  nrc 
.t.cr  alU>se- 
ther  created  or  brunght  Into  cxerciie  by  sach  cir- 
cnoiitaiicc).  The  rise  of  such  men  is  the  acddent 
of  nature,  and  whole  ^iges  may  pass  without  produc- 
ing tbem.  From  the  death  of  Chaucer  in  1400, 
nearly  two  hundred  yenrs  clapwd  in  England,  before 
any  poet  comparable  tu  hini  arose,  and  yet  those 
two  centaries  n-ere  more  cnligbtened  than  the  times 
of  Chaucer.    This  long  period,  however,  produced 


;  destitute  of  merit. 


several  poeta  n< 


Among  these  was  James  I.  of  Scotland,  whose 
mind  and  its  productions,  notwiChstAnding  his  being 
a  native  of  that  country,  must  be  contldered  at  oT 
English  growth.  James  had  bvun  taken  prisoner  in 
his  boyhood  by  Henry  IT.  of  England,  and  spent  the 
nineteen  years  pre<«ding  U24  in  tliat  country,  where 
he  was  instructed  in  all  the  Icamiug  and  polite  ac- 
complishments of  tlie  age,  and  appears,  in  particular, 
lo  have  careiViUy  studied  tlie  writings  of  Chancer. 
The  only  certain  production  of  this  young  sovereign 
it  a  long  poem,  called  The  Kin^t  Quhair,  or  Book, 
In  which  lie  dcscribei  the  circnmttances  of  an  nttach- 
ment  which  he  formed,  while  a  prisoner  in  Windsor 
Cutle,  to  a  young  English  princiw  whom  he  saw 


iralking  in  the  adjacent  garden.  Thistady.adt 
ter  of  tlic  Eaii  of  Somerset,  was  aRerwimis  ma 
to  the  young  king,  wliom  she  accompanied  to : 


JjmiBLsfBDiUiBd. 

land,  While  In  possession  of  his  kingdom,  he  Is 
said  to  have  written  several  poemt  descriptive  of 
humorous  rustic  (ccnci:  but  these  cannot  be  cct- 
tainly  traced  to  him.  He  was  assassinated  at  Tcrtb 
in  the  ycBi  1437,  aged  furlj-lwo, 
The  Kiag'i  QaAair  conlunt  poetry  taperioi 
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any  besides  that  of  Chaucer,  produced  in  England 
before  the  reign  of  Elizabeth — as  wiU  be  testifieid  by 
the  foXlowvag  verses : — 

[Jcana  /.,  a  Prisoner  in  Wutdtor,  Jtrtt  tees  Lady  Jane 
£emifortf  who  aftencard*  waa  hit  Queen,'] 

BewailiDg  in  mv  chamber,  thus  alone. 
Despaired  of  all  joy  and  remedy, 
For-tired  of  my  thought,  and  woe-besone. 
And  to  the  window  can  I  walk  in  hy^ 
To  see  the  world  and  folk  that  went  forbye,^ 
As,  for  the  time,  though  I  of  roirthis  food 
Bf^t  haye  no  more,  to  look  it  did  me  good. 

Now  waa  there  made,  fast  by  the  towris  wall, 

A  garden  fair ;  and  in  the  comers  set 

Ane  arbour  green,  with  wandid  long  and  small 

Railed  about,  and  bo  with  trees  set 

Was  all  the  place,  and  hawthorn  hedges  knot, 

That  lyf  was  none  walking  there  forbye. 

That  might  within  scarce  any  wight  espy 

So  thick  the  boaghis  and  the  leayis  green 
Beshaded  all  the  alleys  that  there  were, 
And  mids  of  eyexy  arbour  might  be  seen 
The  shaipe  ereene  sweete  juniper. 
Growing  so  fair  with  branches  here  and  there, 
That  as  it  seemed  to  a  lyf  without. 
The  boughis  spread  the  arbour  all  about. 

And  on  the  smalle  greene  twistis^  sat, 
The  little  sweete  nightingale,  and  sung 
So  loud  and  clear,  uie  hymnis  consecrat 
Of  loyis  use,  now  soft,  now  loud  among, 
That  all  the  gardens  and  the  wallis  rung 
Right  of  their  song.  *  * 

Cast  I  down  mine  eyes  again, 

Where  as  I  saw,  walking  under  the  tower, 
Full  secretly,  new  comen  here  to  plain. 
The  fairist  or  the  freshest  younge  flower 
That  eycr  I  saw,  methought,  before  that  hour, 
For  which  sudden  abate,  anon  astart,^ 
The  blood  of  all  my  body  to  my  heart. 

And'though  I  stood  abasit  tho  a  lite,^ 
No  wonder  was  ;  for  why  t  my  wittis  all 
Were  so  oyercome  with  pleasance  and  delight, 
Only  through  letting  of  my  eyen  fall, 
That  suddenly  my  heart  became  her  thrall, 
For  eyer  of  (ree  will, — ^for  of  menace 
There  was  no  token  in  her  sweete  face. 

And  in  my  head  I  drew  right  hastily. 
And  cflesooQS  I  leant  it  out  again. 
And  saw  her  walk  that  yezy  woma^ily. 
With  no  wight  mo',  but  only  women  twain. 
Then  gan  I  study  in  myself,  and  sayn,« 
'  Ah,  sweet !  are  ye  a  worldly  creature. 
Or  hearnnly  thing  in  likeness  of  nature  t 

Or  are  ye  god  Cupidis  own  princess. 
And  oomin  are  to  loose  me  out  of  band ! 
Or  art  ye  wry  Nature  the  yoddett^ 
That  have  d^paiiUed  with  yovr  heavenly  hand, 
Thit  garden  fuU  of/owot  at  they  stand  f 
What  shall  I  think,  alas  !  what  rerercnce 
Shall  I  mister?  unto  your  excellence  I 

If  ye  a  goddess  be,  and  that  ye  like 

To  do  me  pain,  I  may  it  not  astart  :^ 

If  ye  be  warldly  wiffht,  that  doth  me  8ike,fl 

Why  list**'  God  make  you  so,  my  dearest  heart, 

To  do  a  seely  II  prisoner  this  smart, 

That  loyes  you  all,  and  wot  of  nought  but  wo  ? 

And  therefore  mercy,  sweet !  sin*  it  is  so,'    ♦    ♦ 


I  Hsste.  *  Putt  >  Tfi  Iks. 
<  CoofottBded  for  %  little  while. 
•  Fly.  •  Makes  me  aigb. 


*  Went  and  came. 

*  Say.  7  Minbter. 
»  Pleased.    "  Wretched. 


Of  her  array  the  form  if  I  shall  write, 
Towards  her  golden  hair  and  rich  attire, 
In  fretwise  couchit^  with  pearlis  white 
And  great  balas^  leaming^  as  the  Are, 
With  mony  ane  emeraut  and  fair  sapphire ; 
And  on  her  head  a  chaplet  fresh  of  hue, 
Of  plumis  parted  red,  and  white,  and  blue. 

Full  of  quaking  spangis  bright  as  gold, 
Forged  of  shape  like  to  the  amorets. 
So  new,  so  fr^,  so  pleasant  to  behold. 
The  plumis  eke  like  to  the  flower  jonets,^ 
And  other  of  shape,  like  to  the  flower  jonets  ; 
And  aboye  all  thiis,  there  was,  well  I  wot. 
Beauty  enouyh  to  make  a  vforld  to  doat. 

About  her  neck,  white  as  the  Are  amail,^ 
A  goodly  chain  of  small  orfeyory,^ 
Whereby  there  hung  a  ruby,  without  fail. 
Like  to  ane  heart  shapen  yerily, 
That  as  a  spark  of  low,7  so  wantonly 
Seemed  burning  upon  her  white  throat. 
Now  if  there  was  good  ^hrtjfi  God  it  wot. 

And  for  to  walk  that  fresh  May's  morrow, 
Ane  hook  she  had  upon  her  tissue  white. 
That  goodlier  had  not  been  seen  to-forow,9 
As  I  suppose ;  and  girt  she  was  alite,io 
Thus  halflings  loose  for  haste,  to  such  delight 
It  was  to  see  her  youth  in  goodlihedc. 
That  for  rudeness  to  speak  thereof  I  dread. 

In  her  was  youth,  beauty,  with  humble  aport, 

Bounty,  richess,  and  womanly  feature, 

God  better  wot  than  my  pen  can  report : 

Wisdom,  largess,  estate,  and  cunningly  sure. 

In  eyenr  point  so  guided  her  measure. 

In  word,  m  deed,  in  shape,  in  countenance. 

That  nature  might  no  more  her  child  arance  ! 
*  *  * 

And  when  she  walked  had  a  little  thraw 
Under  the  sweete  greene  boughis  bent, 
Her  fair  fresh  face,  as  white  as  any  snaw. 
She  turned  has,  and  furth  her  wayis  went ; 
But  tho  began  mine  aches  and  torment. 
To  see  her  part  and  follow  I  na  might ; 
Methought  the  day  was  turned  into  night. 

JOHN  LTDOATB. 

John  the  Chaplain,  Thomas  Occlete,  a  lawyer, 
and  John  Ltdgate,  were  the  chief  immediate  fol- 
lowers of  Chaucer  and  Gower.  The  jierformances 
of  the  two  first  are  of  littie  account  Lydgate,  who 
was  a  monk  of  Bury,  flourished  about  the  year  1430. 
His  poetical  compositions  range  oyer  a  great  yariety 
of  styles.  **  His  muse,"  says  Warton,  "  was  of  uni- 
yersal  access ;  and  he  was  not  only  the  poet  of  the 
monastery,  but  of  the  world  in  general;  If  a  dis- 
guising was  intended  by  the  company  of  goldsmiths, 
a  mask  before  his  mi^esty  at  Eltha'ro,  a  Maygame 
for  the  sheriffs  and  aldermen  of  London,  a  mumming 
bdbre  the  Lord  Mayor,  a  procession  of  pageants 
from  the  Creation  for  the  festiyal  of  Corpus  Christi, 
or  a  carol  for  the  Coronation,  Lydgate  was  consulted, 
and  gaye  the  poetry."  The  principal  works  of  this 
versatile  writer  are  entitled,  TAe  History  of  Thebes, 
The  FaU  of  Princes,  and  The  Destruction  of  Troy,  He 
had  trayelled  in  France  and  Italy,  and  studied  the 
poetry  of  those  countries ;  and  though  his  own  writ- 

1  Inlaid  like  fretwork.  '  A  kind  of  precious  stone. 

>  Glittering.  *  A  kind  of  lily.     It  Is  conjectured  that 

tlie  royal  poet  may  here  allitde  ooTertly  to  the  name  of  his  mis- 
tress, which,  in  tho  diminutive,  was  Janet  or  Jonet. — Thom- 
son'* Edition  qf  Kinff't  Qultair,    Ajfr*  1834. 

*  Enamel  >  Gold  work.        7  Flame.        "  Match. 

•  Before.  *<>  SUghtly.  "  Knowledge. 
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ings  contain  only  a  few  good  passages,  he  is  allowed 
to  have  improYed  the  poetical  language  of  the  coun- 
try. He  at  one  time  kept  a  school  in  his  monastery, 
for  the  instruction  of  young  persons  of  the  upper 
ranks  in  the  art  of  rersification ;  a  fact  which  prores 
that  poetry  had  become  a  favourite  study  among  the 
few  who  acquired  any  tincture  of  letters  in  that  age. 
In  the  words  of  Mr  Warton,  "  there  is  great  soft- 
ness and  facility"  in  the  following  passage  of  Lyd- 
gate's  Destruction  of  Troy  ."— 

{Dacriptum  of  a  Sylvan  Hetreat.^ 

Till  at  the  last,  among  the  bowes  glade, 
Of  adventure,  I  caught  a  pleasant  shade  ; 
Full  smooth,  and  plain,  and  lusty  for  to  seen, 
And  soft  as  yelTet  was  the  vonge  green  : 
Where  from  my  horse  I  did  alight  as  fast. 
And  on  the  bow  iJoft  his  reine  cast. 
So  faint  and  mate  of  weariness  1  was. 
That  I  me  laid  adown  upon  the  grassy 
Upon  a  brinke,  shortly  for  to  tell, 
B^ide  the  rirer  of  a  ciystal  well ; 
And  the  water,  as  I  rehcrse  can. 
Like  Quicke  silver  in  his  streams  y-ran, 
Of  which  the  gravel  and  the  brichte  stone. 
As  any  gold,  against  the  sun  y-shone. 

A  fugitive  poem  of  Lydgate,  called  the  Lomdon  Ljfch- 
petmy,  is  curious  for  the  particulars  it  gives  respect- 
ing the  city  of  London  in  the  early  part  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  The  poet  has  come  to  town  in 
search  of  legal  redress  for  some  wrong,  and  visits,  in 
succession,  the  King's  Bench,  the  Court  of  Common 
Picas,  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  Westminster 
UalL 

!l%e  London  Zychpamy. 

Within  the  hall,  neither  rich,  nor  yet  poor 
Would  do  for  roe  ought,  although  I  should  die  : 

Which  seeing,  I  gat  me  out  of  the  door, 
Where  Flemings  began  on  mc  for  to  ciy, 

•  Master,  what  will  you  copcn'  or  buy  1 
Fine  felt  hats  1  or  spectacles  to  read  \ 

Lay  down  your  silver,  and  here  you  may  speed.' 

Then  to  Westminster  gate  I  presently  went. 

When  the  sun  was  at  high  prime  : 
Cooks  to  me  they  took  good  intent,  ^ 

And  proffered  me  bread,  with  ale,  and  wine. 

Ribs  of  beef,  both  fat  and  full  fine  ; 
A  fair  cloth  they  gan  for  to  spread. 
But,  wanting  money,  I  might  not  be  sped. 

Then  unto  London  I  did  me  hie. 

Of  all  the  land  it  beareth  the  price  ; 
*  Hot  peascods  !*  one  be^an  to  cry, 

•  Strawberry  ripe,  and  cherries  in  the  rise  !'  3 
One  bade  me  come  near  and  buy  some  spice  ; 

Pepper,  and  saifron  they  gan  me  heed  ^ 
But,  for  lack  of  money,  1  might  not  speed. 

Then  to  the  Cheap  I  gan  me  drawn, 
Where  much  people  I  saw  for  to  stand  ; 

One  offered  me  velvet,  silk,  and  lawn. 
Another  he  taketh  me  by  the  hand, 
'  Here  is  Paris  thread,  the  finest  in  the  land  V 

I  never  was  used  to  such  things,  indeed  ; 

And,  wanting  money,  I  might  not  speed. 

Then  went  I  forth  by  London  Stone,^ 
Throu^out  all  Canwick  Street : 

Drapers  much  cloth  me  offered  anon  ; 
Tnen  comes  me  one  cried  *  hot  sheep's  feet ;' 
One  cried  mackerel,  rushes  green,  another  gan  greei^^ 

>  Koopm,  (FleuL)  Is  to  bay.    *  Took  notioe ;  psid  sttentloo. 

*  On  the  twig.  *  OOer.  *  A  frflLgment  of 

Lnadun  Stone  is  aCIU  preaerrcd  In  Cannon  Street,  formwljr 
oalled  Canwick,  or  Candlowlck  Street  *  Cry 


One  bade  me  buy  a  hood  to  cover  my  head  ; 
But,  for  want  of  money,  I  mighl  not  be  sped. 

Then  1  hied  me  unto  East-Cheap, 
One  cries  ribs  of  beef,  and  many  a  pie ; 

Pewter  pots  they  clattered  on  a  heap ; 
There  was  harp,  pipe,  and  minstrelsy ; 
Yea  by  cock  !  nay  by  cock  I  some  bef|an  cry ; 

Some  sung  of  Jenkin  and  Julian  for  their  meed ; 

But,  for  lack  of  money,  I  might  not  speed. 

Then  into  Comhill  anon  I  yode, 

Where  was  much  stolen  gear  among ; 
I  saw  where  hung  mine  owne  hood. 

That  I  had  lost  among  the  throng ; 

To  buy  my  own  hood  I  thought  it  wrong  : 
I  knew  it  well,  as  I  did  my  crMd  ; 
But,  for  lack  of  money,  I  could  not  speed. 

The  tavemer  took  me  by  the  sleeve, 
*  Sir,'  saith  he, '  will  you  our  wine  assay  1* 

I  answered, '  That  can  not  much  me  grieve^ 
A  penny  can  do  no  more  than  it  may  f 
I  drank  a  pint,  and  for  it  did  pa^ ; 

Yet,  sore  a-hungered  from  thence  I  yede, 

And,  wanting  money  I  could  not  speed,  ftc 

The  reigns  of  Edward  IV.,  Richard  HL,  and  Henry 
YII,  extending  between  the  years  1461  and  1509. 
were  barren  of  true  poetry,  tiiough  there  was  no 
lack  of  obscure  versifiers.  It  is  remarkaUe,  that 
this  period  produced  in  Scotland  a  race  of  genuine 
poets,  who,  in  the  words  of  Mr  Warton,  **  displayed 
a  degree  of  sentiment  and  spirit,  a  command  of  phra* 
seology,  and  a  fertility  of  imagination,  not  to  be 
found  in  any  English  poet  sinoe  Chaucer  and  Lyd- 
gate.'* Perhaps  the  explanation  of  this  seeming 
mystery  is,  that  the  influences  which  operated  upon 
Chaucer  a  century  before,  were  only  now  coming 
with  their  full  force  upon  the  less  favourably  situ- 
ated nation  which  dwelt  north  of  the  Tweed.  Over- 
looking some  obscurer  names,  those  of  Henryson, 
Dunbar,  and  Doug^  are  to  be  mentioned  with 
peculiar  respect 

BOBERT  H£KBT0OV. 

Of  this  poet  there  are  no  personal  merooriaU, 
except  that  he  was  a  schoolmaster  at  Danfennlinei 
and  died  some  time  before  1508.  His  principal  poem 
is  The  Testament  of  Cresaeid,  being  a  sequel  to 
Chaucer's  romantic  poem,  Troylus  and  CreamdM^ 
He  wrote  a  series  of  fables,  thirteen  in  number,  and 
some  miscellaneous  poems,  chiefly  of  a  moral  cha- 
racter. One  of  his  fables  is  the  common  story  of 
the  Town  Mouse  and  Country  Mouse,  which  he  treats 
with  much  humour  and  characteristic  description, 
and  concludes  with  a  beautifully  expressed  moral. 

iDinner  given  hy  the  Toien  Mouse  to  the  Country  Mouse.] 

*  *  their  harbouiy  was  tane 
Intill  a  spence,  where  victual  was  plenty, 

Baith  cheese  and  butter  on  lan^  shelves  ridit  ht% 
With  fish  and  flesh  enough,  baith  frerii  and  salt, 
And  pockis  full  of  groats,  baith  meal  and  malt. 

After,  when  they  disposit  were  to  dine, 
Withouten  grace  they  wuish^  and  went  to  meat, 
On  every  dish  that  cookmen  can  divine. 
Mutton  and  beef  stricken  out  in  telyies  grit ; 
Ane  lordis  fare  thus  can  they  counterfeit. 
Except  ane  thing — ^they  drank  the  water  clear 
Inst^id  of  wine,  but  yet  they  made  gude  cheer. 

With  blyth  upcant  and  merry  countenance. 
The  elder  sister  then  spier'd  at  her  guest, 
Gif  that  sho  thoucht  by  reason  diflerence 
Betwixt  that  chalmer  and  her  sairv'  nest. 

*  Yea,  dame,'  quoth  sho,  *  but  how  lang  will  this  last  f 


>  Washed. 


Bony. 
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*  For  erennftir,  I  wait,'  <^d  Unger  too  ;* 

*  Gif  that  be  true,  ye  are  at  ease,'  quoth  sho. 

To  eik  the  dieer,  in  plenty  furth  they  hroucht 

A  plate  of  groatia  and  a  dish  of  meal, 

A  thretf  <tf  cakes,  I  trow  aho  spared  them  noucht, 

Abundantly  about  her  for  to  deal. 

Funna^  full  fine  sho  broucht  instead  of  jcil, 

A  white  candle  out  of  a  coffer  staw. 

Instead  of  spioe,  to  creish  their  teeth  witha'. 

Hios  made  thej  menr,  while  the;^  micht  nae  mair, 
And,  *  Hail  Yule,  hail  1'  they  crjrit  up  on  hie  ; 
But  after  joy  aficntimes  comes  care, 
And  trouble  after  grit  prosperity. 
Thus  as  they  sat  in  all  their  solity, 
The  Spenser  cam  with  keyis  in  his  hand, 
Opened  the  door,  and  thenkai  dinner  fluid. 

They  tarried  not  to  wash,  as  I  suppose. 
But  on  to  gae,  wha  micht  the  foremost  win  ; 
The  burgess  had  a  hole  and  in  sho  goes. 
Her  sister  had  nae  place  to  hid  her  in  ; 
To  see  that  silly  mouse  it  was  great  sin, 
6ae  desolate  and  wild  of  all  gude  rede. 
For  reiy  fear  aho  fell  in  swoon,  near  dead. 

Then  as  Ood  wald  it  fell  in  happy  case, 
The  Spenser  had  nae  leisure  for  to  bide, 
Nowtiier  to  force,  to  seek,  nor  scare,  nor  chase^ 
But  on  he  went  and  cast  the  door  up-wide. 
This  burgess  mouse  his  passage  weel  has  spied. 
Out  of  her  hole  sho  cam  and  cried  on  hie, 
'  How,  fair  sister,  cry  peep,  where'er  thou  be.' 

The  rural  mouse  lay  flatlinss  on  the  ground. 
And  for  the  deid  sho  was  full  dreadand,^ 
For  till  her  heart  strake  mony  waeful  stound. 
As  in  a  ferer  trembling  foot  and  hand  ; 
And  when  her  sister  in  sic  plight  her  fluid, 
For  Teiy  pity  sho  b^gan  to  greet. 
Syne  ooinfort  gare,  with  words  as  honey  sweet. 

'  Why  lie  ye  thus  t    Rise  up,  my  sister  dear, 

Come  to  your  meat,  this  penl  is  o'erpast.' 

The  other  answered  with  a  heavy  cheer, 

I  may  nought  eat,  sae  sair  I  am  aghast. 

Leren  I  had  this  forty  dayis  fast, 

With  water  kail,  and  green  beans  and  peas. 

Then  all  your  feast  with  this  dread  and  disease. 

With  &ir  treaty,  yet  gart  she  her  rise  ; 
To  board  they  went,  and  on  together  sat. 
But  seantly  had  th^  drunken  anes  or  twice, 
When  in  cam  Gib  Hunter,  our  jolly  cat, 
And  bade  Ood  speed.    The  burgess  up  then  gat, 
And  till  her  hole  she  fled  as  fire  of  flint ; 
Bawdrotts  the  other  by  the  back  has  hent. 

Fne  foot  to  foot  he  cast  her  to  and  frae, 
While  up,  while  down,  as  cant  as  only  kid ; 
While  wald  he  let  her  run  under  the  strae 
While  wald  he  wink  and  play  with  her  bulk-hid  ; 
Thus  to  the  silly  mouse  great  harm  he  did  ; 
While  at  the  Utft,  through  fair  fortune  and  hap. 
Betwixt  the  dresser  and  the  wall  she  crap. 

Syne  up  in  haste  behind  the  paneling, 

Sae  hie  sho  clam,  that  Gilbert  might  not  get  her. 

And  by  the  duiks  craflily  can  king. 

Till  he  was  eane,  her  cheer  was  all  the  better  : 

^ne  down  Sio  lap,  when  there  was  nane  to  let  her ; 

llien  on  the  burgess  mouth  loud  couth  sho  cry, 

'  Fareweel  sister,  here  I  thy  feast  defy. 

Thy  mangery  is  ming^  all  with  care^ 

Thy  guise  is  gude,  tny  gane-fuU  sour  as  gall ; 

The  fashion  of  thy  feris  is  but  fair. 

So  shall  thou  find  hereafterward  may  fall. 

I  thank  yon  curtjun,  and  yon  parpane  wall, 

>  Suppose.  '  A  set  of  twenty-four. 

'She  was  fak  fear  of  immediate  destb.     ^Bather.      'BUzod. 


Of  my  defence  now  frae  yon  cruel  beast ; 
Almighty  God,  keep  me  fira  sic  a  feast ! 

Were  I  into  the  place  that  I  cam  frae. 

For  weel  nor  wae  I  should  ne'er  come  again.' 

With  that  sho  took  her  leave,  and  forth  can  eae, 

While  through  the  com,  while  through  the  plain. 

When  she  was  furth  and  free  she  was  right  fain, 

And  merrily  linkit  unto  the  muir, 

I  cannot  tell  how  afterward  dio  fure. 

But  I  heard  syne  she  passit  to  her  den. 

As  warm  as  woo',  suppose  it  was  Aot  grit. 

Full  beinly  stuffit  was  baith  butt  and  ben. 

With  peas  and  nuts,  and  beans,  and  rye  and  wheat ; 

Whene'er  sho  liked,  sho  had  enough  of  meat, 

In  quiet  and  ease,  withouten  [ony]  dread, 

But  till  her  sister's  feast  nae  mair  sho  gaed. 

{From  the  Jfom?.] 

Blissed  be  simple  life,  withouten  dreid  ; 
BHssed  be  sober  feast  in  quiets ; 
Wha  has  eneuch  of  no  more  has  he  neid, 
Though  it  be  little  into  quantity. 
Grit  Sl)undance,  and  blind  prosperity. 
Oft  timis  make  ane  evil  conclusion  ; 
The  sweetest  life,  theirfor,  in  this  country. 
Is  of  sickemess,  with  small  possession. 

Thi  (kLment  of  Chod  LadM8. 

Would  my  good  lady  lore  me  best. 

And  work  after  my  will, 
I  should  a  garment  goodliest 

Gar  make  her  body  till.^ 

Of  high  honoilr  should  be  her  hood. 

Upon  her  head  to  wear, 
Gamish'd  with  coyemance,  so  good 

Na  deeming  uiould  her  deir? 

Her  sark3  should  be  her  body  next. 

Of  chastity  so  white  : 
With  shame  and  dread  toeether  mixt. 

The  same  should  be  per^^te.^ 

Her  kirtle  should  be  of  clean  Constance^ 

Lacit  with  lesum^  loye  ; 
The  maillei^  of  continuance, 

For  neyer  to  remove. 

Her  gown  should  be  of  goodliness, 

Well  ribbon'd  with  renown  ; 
Purfiird  7  with  pleasure  in  ilk^  place, 

Furrit  with  fine  fashioun. 

Her  belt  should  be  of  benignity. 

About  her  middle  meet ; 
Her  mantle  of  humility. 

To  thole  0  both  wind  and  weit.  ^o 


Her  hat  should  be  of  fair  haying. 
And  her  tippet  of  truth  ; 

Her  patelet  of  good  pansinSf^l 
Her  hals-ribbon  of  ruth."' 


Her  sleeves  should  be  of  esperanoe. 

To  keep  her  fra  despair : 
Her  glovis  of  good  governance. 

To  hide  her  fingers  fair. 

Her  shoen  should  be  of  sickemess. 

In  sign  that  she  not  slide  ; 
Her  hose  of  honesty,  I  guess, 

I  should  for  her  provide. 

>  Cause  to  be  made  to  her  shape.  *  No  opinion  shoold 

injure  her.  •Bfafft.  « Perfect.  *  LawfuL 

*  Byelet-holee  for  lacing  her  kirtle.  7  par/U^  (Fraoeh), 

fringed,  or  bordeivd.  >Each.  » Endure.        ^^Wet 

11  Thinking.  ^'  Her  neck-ribbon  of  pity. 
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Would  she  put  on  this  garment  gay, 

I  durst  swear  by  my  seill,* 
That  she  wore  never  green  nor  gray 

That  se^  her  half  so  weeL 

WaXIAM  DUNBAR. 

WiLUAM  Dunbar.  "  a  poet,"  says  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  **  unrivalled  by  any  that  Scotland  has  ever 
produced,"  flourished  at  tie  court  of  James  IV.,  at 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  and  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth centuries.  His  works,  with  the  exception  of 
one  or  two  pieces,  were  confined,  for  above  two  cen- 
turies, to  an  obscure  manuscript,  from  which  they 
were  only  rescued  when  their  language  had  become 
80  antiquated,  as  to  render  the  world  insensible  in  a 
great  measure  to  their  many  excellencies.  To  no  other 
circumstance  can  we  attribute  the  little  justice  that 
is  done  by  popuUr  fame  to  this  highly-gifted  poet, 
who  was  alike  master  of  every  kind  of  verse,  the 
solemn,  the  descriptive,  the  sublime,  the  comic,  and 
the  satirical.  Having  received  his  education  at  the 
university  of  St  Andrews,  where,  in  1479,  he  took 
the  degree  of  master  of  arts,  Dunbar  became  a  friar 
of  the  Franciscan  order  (Grey  Friars),  in  which  ca- 
pacity he  travelled  for  some  years  not  only  in  Scot- 
land, but  also  in  England  and  France,  preadiing,  as 
was  the  custom  of  the  order,  and  living  by  the  alms 
of  the  pious,  a  mode  of  life  which  he  himself  acknow- 
ledges to  have  involved  a  constant  exercise  of  false- 
hood, deceit,  and  flattery.  In  time,  he  had  the  grace, 
or  was  enabled  by  circumstances,  to  renounce  tliis 
sordid  profession.  It  is  supposed,  from  various  al- 
lusions in  his  writings,  that,  from  about  the  year 
1491  to  1500,  he  was  occasionally  employed  by  the 
king  (James  IV.)  in  some  subordinate,  but  not  un- 
important capacity,  in  connexion  with  various  fo- 
reign embassies,  and  that  he  thus  visited  Giermany, 
Italy,  Spain,  and  France,  besides  England  and  Ire- 
land. He  could  not,  in  such  a  life,  feil  to  acquire 
much  of  that  knowledge  of  mankind  which  forms  so 
important  a  part  of  the  education  of  the  poet  In 
1500,  he  received  from  the  king  a  pension  of  ten 
pounds,  afterwards  increased  to  twenty,  and  finally 
to  eighty.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  employed 
by  James  in  some  of  the  negotiations  preparatory  to 
liis  marriage  with  the  Princess  Margaret,  daughter 
of  Henry  VII.,  which  took  place  in  1503.  For  some 
years  ensuing,  he  seems  to  have  lived  at  court,  re- 
galing his  royal  master  with  his  poetical  composi- 
tions, and  probably  also  his  conversation,  the  charms 
of  which,  judging  from  his  writings,  must  have  been 
very  great  It  is  sad  to  relate  of  one  who  possessed 
BO  buoyant  and  mirthful  a  spirit,  that  his  life  was 
not,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  a  happy  one.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  repined  greatly  at  the  servile  court- 
life  which  he  was  condemned  to  lead,  and  to  have 
longed  anxiously  for  some  independent  source  of  in- 
come. Amongst  his  poems,  are  many  containing 
nothing  but  expressions  of  solicitude  on  this  subject 
He  survived  the  year  1517,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
died  about  1520,  at  the  age  of  sixty ;  but  whether 
he  ultimately  succeeded  in  obtaining  preferment,  is 
not  known.  His  writings,  with  scarcely  any  excep- 
tion, remained  in  the  obscurity  of  manuscript  till  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century ;  but  his  fame  has 
been  griulually  rising  since  then,  and  it  was  at 
length,  in  1834,  so  great  as  to  justify  a  complete 
edition  of  his  works,  by  Mr  David  Laing. 

The  poems  of  Dunbar  may  be  said  to  be  of  three 
classes,  the  Allegorical,  the  Mora),  and  the  Comic ; 
besides  which  there  is  a  vast  number  of  productions 
composed  on  occasions  affecting  himself,  and  which 
may  therefore  be  called  personal  poems.    His  chief 


>  SalrutUm. 


*Becaina 


allegorical  poems  are  the  Thistle  and  tlie  Jhag  (a 
triumphant  nuptial  song  for  the  union  of  James  and 
the  Princess  Margaret),  the  Danee^  and  the  Goldea 
Terge ;  but  allegory  abounds  in  many  others,  wluch 
do  not  strictly  fall  within  this  chiss.  Periiaps  the 
most  remarkable  of  all  his  poems  is  one  of  those 
here  enumerated,  tlie  Dance.  It  describes  a  proces- 
sion of  the  seven  deadly  sins  in  the  infernal  ngUnoM, 
and  for  strength  and  vividness  of  painting,  would 
stand  a  comparison  with  any  poem  in  the  Umguage. 
The  most  solemn  and  impressive  of  the  more  ex- 
clusively moral  poems  of  Dunbar,  is  one  in  which  he 
represents  a  thrush  and  nightingale  taking  opposite 
sides  in  a  debate  on  earthly  and  spiritual  affections, 
the  thrush  ending  every  speech  or  stanza  with  a 
recommendation  of  **  a  lusty  life  in  Love*s  service," 
and  the  nightingide  with  the  more  melodious  decla- 
ration, "  All  Love  is  lost  but  upon  God  alone." 
There  is,  however,  something  more  touching  to  com- 
mon feelings  in  the  less  laboured  verses  in  which  he 
moralises  on  the  brevity  of  existence,  the  shortness  | 
and  uncertainty  of  aU  ordinary  enjoyments,  and  the 
wickedness  and  woes  of  mankind. 

This  wavering  warld*s  wretchedness 
The  failing  and  fruitless  business, 
The  misspent  time,  the  serrice  vain, 
For  to  consider  is  ane  pain* 

The  sliding  joy,  the  gladness  short, 
The  feigned  love,  the  false  comfort. 
The  sweir  abade,^  the  sli^htful  tndn,* 
For  to  consider  is  ane  pain. 

The  suggared  mouths,  with  minds  therefra. 
The  figured  speech,  with  faces  tway ; 
The  pleasing  tongues,  with  hearts  unplain« 
For  to  consider  Is  ane  pain. 

Or,  in  another  poem — 

Erermair  unto  this  warld's  joy, 
As  nearest  heir,  succeeds  annoy ; 
Therefore  when  joy  may  not  remun. 

His  veiy  heir,  succecdes  Fain. 

He  is,  at  the  same  time,  by  no  means  disposed  haMtu- 
fdly  to  take  gloomy  or  desponding  views  of  life.  He 
has  one  poem,  of  which  each  stanza  ends  with  **  For 
to  be  bly  th  methink  it  best"  In  another,  he  advises, 
since  life  is  so  uncertain,  that  the  good  things  of  this 
world  should  be  rationally  enjoyed  while  it  is  yet 
possible.  •*  Thine  awn  gude  spend,"  says  he,  "  while 
thou  has  space."  There  is  yet  another,  in  whk:li 
these  Horatian  maxims  are  still  more  pointedly 
enforced,  and  from  this  we  shall  select  a  fcw 
stanzas  :— 

Be  merry,  man,  and  tak  not  sair  in  mind 

The  wavering  of  this  wretched  world  of  sorrow  ; 
To  God  be  humble,  to  thy  friend  be  kind. 

And  with  thy  neighbours  gladly  lend  and  borrow ; 

His  chance  to-night,  it  may  be  thine  to-uonow ; 
Be  blyth  in  hcarte  for  my  aTenture, 

For  oft  with  wise  men  it  has  been  said  aforew. 
Without  Gladness  availes  no  Treasure. 

Make  thee  gude  cheer  of  it  that  God  thee  tends. 
For  warla'8  wrak  but  welfare^  nought  avaibi ; 

Nae  gude  is  thine  save  onlv  that  thou  spends, 
Remanant  all  thou  bruikes  but  with  baibi  ;* 
Seek  to  fiolace  when  sadness  thee  assails ; 

In  dolour  long  thy  life  may  not  endure^ 
Wherefore  of  comfort  set  up  all  thy  sails; 

Without  Gladness  availes  no  Treasure. 


1  Delay. 
«IujuriM. 


•  Soan.        *  Woild*s  tnuih  without  biolth. 
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Follow  on  pitj,  flee  trouble  and  debate. 

With  &aaoas  folkis  Iiald  thy  company  ; 
Be  cfcaritable  and  faum'le  in  thine  estate, 

F«r  iKmrldly  honoar  lastea  but  a  cry. 

Fer  tioable  in  earth  tak  no  melaucholj  ; 
3e  ridh  in  |)atienee,  if  then  in  ^de«  be  poor ; 

Wbo  irres  mcnrilj  be  lires  mightily ; 
Gladnesa  availcs  no  Tieaaurc. 


The  piulosopliy  of  these  lines  is  excelient 

DvQfaar  vras  as  great  in  the  comic  as  in  the  solemn 
strain,  but  not  so  pure.  His  Twa  Married  Women 
■sad  dk  Widom  is  a  uonyersational  piece,  in  which 
three  gaj  ladies  discuss,  in  no  very  delicate  terms, 
ihe  merits  of  their  husbands,  and  the  means  by 
which  wires  may  best  advance  their  own-interests. 
TV  Friars  of  Bermck  (not  certainly  his)  is  a  clever 
bat  licesitkRis  tale.  There  is  one  piece  of  peculiar 
nnrnonr,  deacriptire  of  an  imaginary  tournament 
between  m  tailor  and  a  shoemaker,  in  the  same  low 
regioo  where  he  places  the  dance  of  the  seyen  deadly 
fins.  It  is  in  a  style  of  the  broadest  farce,  and  full 
of  Toy  oifeDaiye  language,  yet  as  droll  as  anything 
inScanoaor  &nollett 

Tht  Mede  tmd  Nightingale. 

lo  May,  as  that  Aurora  did  npepring, 
^'ith  erywud  een  chaning  the  cluddea  sable, 
I  beaid  a  Meiie  with  meny  notis  sing 
A  MBg  of  lore,  with  yoice  right  comfortable, 
.\£axa'  the  orient  beamis,  amiable, 
T'pcsk  a  blianful  branch  of  laurel  green  ; 
TLij  vas  her  sentence,  sweet  and  delectable, 
A  lastT  life  in  Loyis  senice  been. 

TaiIct  this  branch  ran  down  a  riyer  bright, 
'  •:  balmy  liqaor,  crystalline  of  hue, 
A  jun*  the  heavenly  azure  akyis  light, 
U  hct«  did  upon  Uie  tother  side  pursue 
\  Nightingale,  with  sugared  notis  new, 
>Ms(»«  azigel  feathers  as  the  peacock  shone  ; 
TtiiM  was  her  soog,  and  of  a  sentence  true, 
.ill  lore  is  loat  but  upon  God  alone. 

Xllth  Dc<is  glad,  and  glorious  hannony, 
Tbm  jvjful  merle,  so  salu^t  she  the  day, 
V^ltile  mug  the  woodis  of  her  melody, 
Sa)  iog.  Awake,  ye  lovers  of  this  May  ; 
i>-,  fi^h  Flora  has  flourished  every  spray, 
A-i  aatore  has  her  taught,  the  noble  queen, 
Tue  field  beea  clothit  in  a  new  array  ; 
A  ituiy  life  in  Lovis  scryice  been. 

\«*er  tweeter  noise  was  heard  with  living  man, 
N's  made  this  meny  gentle  nightingale  ; 
lier  aaand  went  with  the  river  as  it  ran, 
I  >ut  thitmgh  the  fresh  and  flourished  lusty  vale  ; 
« >  Merie  I  qaoth  she,  O  fool !  stint  of  thy  tale, 
f't  f  iB  thy  iNong  good  sentence  is  there  none, 
F'j€  both  is  tint,  the  time  and  the  travail 
'H  cTtxj  lore  but  upon  God  alone. 


r»Me,  quoth  the  Merle,  thy  preaching,  Nightingale 
-i.all  folk  their  youth  spend  into  holineM  ! 

*  *f  yooig  aanctii,  grows  anld  feindu,  but  fable  ; 
>Te,  hypocrite,  in  veiris  tenderness, 

A^ain'  the  law  of  kind  thou  goes  express, 
Tliat  croc^t  age  makes  one  with  youth  serene, 
WImib  nature  of  conditions  made  diverse  : 
A  lu«ty  life  in  Loria  service  been. 

T\m  Nightingale  said.  Fool,  remember  thee, 
rLaS  both  in  youth  and  eild,>  and  every  hour, 

*  's*r  love  of  God  most  dear  to  man  suld  be  ; 
That  him,  of  nought^  wrought  like  his  own  figour, 

>  Ago. 


And  died  himself,  fro*  dead  him  to  succour ; 
O,  whether  was  kythit'  there  true  love  or  none  ! 
He  is  most  true  and  stedfast  paramour. 
And  love  is  lost  but  upon  him  alone. 

The  Merle  said.  Why  put  God  so  great  beauty 
In  ladies,  with  sic  womanly  havfng, 
But  gif  he  would  that  they  suld  lovit  be  t 
To  love  eke  nature  gave  them  inclining. 
And  He  of  xuiture  that  worker  was  and  king. 
Would  nothing  frustir  put,  nor  let  be  seen, 
Into  his  creature  of  his  own  making  ; 
A  lusty  life  in  Levis  service  been. 

The  Nightingale  said.  Not  to  that  behoof 
Put  God  sic  beauty  in  a  lady's  iace. 
That  she  suld  have  the  thank  therefor  or  luve. 
But  He,  the  worker,  that  put  in  her  sic  grace  ; 
Of  beauty,  bounty,  riches,  time,  or  space, 
And  every  gudeness  that  been  to  come  or  gone 
The  thana  redounds  to  him  in  every  place : 
All  love  is  lost,  but  upon  God  alone. 

O  Nightingale  !  it  were  a  story  nice, 

That  love  suld  not  depend  on  charity  ; 

And,  gif  that  virtue  contrar  be  to  vice. 

Then  love  maun  be  a  virtue,  as  thinks  me ; 

For,  aye,  to  love  enry  maun  contrar*  be  : 

God  bade  eke  love  thy  neighbour  fro  the  spleen  ;' 

And  who  than  ladies  sweeter  neighbours  be  I 

A  lusty  life  in  Levis  service  been. 

The  Nightingale  said,  Bird,  why  does  thou  rave  f 
Man  may  take  in  his  lady  sic  delight. 
Him  to  forget  that  her  sic  virtue  gave. 
And  for  his  heaven  receive  her  colour  white : 
Her  golden  tressit  hairis  redomite,  3 
Like  to  Apollo's  beamis  tho'  they  shone, 
Suld  not  him  blind  fro'  love  that  is  perfite  ; 
All  love  is  lost  but  upon  God  alone. 

The  Merle  said.  Love  is  cause  of  honour  aye. 
Love  makis  cowards  manhood  to  purchase, 
Love  makis  knichtis  hardy  at  essay. 
Love  makis  wretches  full  of  largeness. 
Love  makis  sweir  ^  folks  full  of  business. 
Love  makis  sluggards  fresh  and  well  be  seen, 
Love  changes  vice  in  virtuous  nobleness  ; 
A  lusty  life  in  Levis  service  been. 

The  Nightingale  said.  True  is  the  contrary  ; 
Sic  frustis  love  it  blindis  men  so  far. 
Into  their  minds  it  makis  them  to  vary  ; 
In  false  vain  glory  they  so  drunken  are. 
Their  wit  is  went,  of  woe  they  are  not  waur. 
While  that  all  worship  away  be  fro'  them  gone. 
Fame,  goods,  and  strength  ;  wherefore  well  say  I  daur, 
All  love  is  lost  but  upon  God  alone. 

Then  said  the  Merle,  Mine  error  I  confess  : 
This  frustis  love  is  all  but  vanity  : 
Blind  ignorance  me  gave  sic  hardiness, 
To  argue  so  again'  the  verity  ; 
Wherefore  I  counsel  every  man  that  he 
With  love  not  in  the  feindis  net  be  tone,  ^ 
But  love  the  love  that  did  for  his  love  die  : 
All  love  is  lost  but  upon  God  alone. 

Then  sang  they  both  with  voices  loud  and  clear, 
The  Merle  sang,  Man,  love  God  that  has  thee  wrought. 
The  Nightingale  sang,  Man,  love  the  Lord  most  dear, 
That  thee  and  all  this  world  made  of  nought. 
The  Merle  said.  Love  him  that  thy  love  has  sought 
Fro'  heaven  to  earth,  and  here  took  flesh  and  bone. 
The  Nightingale  sang.  And  with  his  dead  thee  bought: 
All  love  is  lost,  but  upon  him  alone. 

I  Shown.  *  Equivmlent  to  the  modem  phnae./irom  Ihe 

heart.      •  Bound,  encircled.        ««lutlifuL        *  Tu'cn ;  taken. 
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Then  flew  thir  birdis  o'er  the  booghui  sheen. 

Singing  of  lore  unaug  the  learis  amall ; 

Whose  eidant  plead  yet  made  mj  thoughtis  grein,^ 

Both  sleepinc,  waking,  in  rest  and  in  trayail : 

Me  to  reoomfort  most  it  does  ayail, 

Again  for  lore,  when  lore  I  can  find  none. 

To  think  how  sung  this  Merle  and  Nightingale ; 

All  lore  is  lost  but  upon  God  alone. 

J7te  Dance.* 

Of  Februar  the  fifteenth  nicht, 
Full  lang  before  the  dajis  licht, 

iJar  intill  a  trance  ; 
And  then  I  saw  baith  hearen  and  haU : 
Methocht  amangs  the  fiendis  fell, 

Mahoun'  gart  crj  ane  Dance 
Of  shrewis  that  were  nercr  shiiTen,' 
Agains  the  fast  of  Fastem's  ETen,^ 

To  mak  their  obserrance ; 
Ha  bade  gallands  gae  gruth  a  fuise,' 
And  cast  up  eamonds^  in  the  skies, 

As  Tarlots  does  in  France. 

•  *  • 

Heillie7  harlots,  haughten-wise,* 
Came  in  with  mon j  sundzy  guise, 

But  jet  leuch  nerer  Mahoun  ; 
While  preests  came  in  with  bare  shaven  necks, 
Tlien  aU  the  fiends  leuch  and  made  pcks, 

Black-bell  J  and  Bausj-bR>un> 

•  •  • 

Let  see,  quoth  he,  who  now  begins. 
With  that  the  foul  Seren  Deadly  Sins 

Beeoud  to  leM>  at  anes. 
And  fint  m  all  the  Dance  was  Pridb, 
With  hair  wiled  back,  and  bonnet  on  side, 

Like  to  mak  raistie  wanes  'f^ 
And  round  about  him,  as  a  wheel. 
Hang  all  in  rumples^  ^  to  the  heel 

His  kethat^^  for  the  nanes." 
Monj  proud  trumpour  with  him  trippit ; 
Through  scaldand  fire  aye  as  they  slippity 

They  grinned  with  hideous  gimnes. 

Then  las  came  in  with  sturt  and  strife ; 
His  hand  was  aye  upon  his  knife. 

He  brandished  like  a  bear , 
Boasters,  braggarts,  and  baigainers, 
After  him,  passit  in  to  pain, 

All  boden  in  'feir  of  weir,l^ 
In  jacks,  and  scrips,  and  bonnets  of  steel  ; 
Their  Im  were  chained  down  to  the  heel ; 

Aoward  was  their  efieir : 
Some  upon  other  with  brands  beft,i^ 
.  Some  jikggit  others,  to  the  heft, 

With  kniyes  that  shaip  could  shear. 

I  VhoM  doso  diqmUtloo  jH  moved  vaj  tbooghts. 
s  Tbs  DerIL  '  Aoctuwd  men,  who  had  n«T«r  bean 

abtolTwl  In  the  other  world.  *  The  ere  of  hmU 

*  Prepere  a  nusque.  '  Gambols.  7  Pnmd. 

*  HaughtUy.         *  The  osmei  of  popular  ipirita  in  Hrotland 
>*  Something  touching  puffed  np  mannsn  appsara  to  be  hinted 

St  In  this  obacure  line.  ii  Laige  folds.  >*Robe. 

M  For  tha  occaaioo.  **  Arrayed  In  the  aocoutrements  of  war. 

>*  Gave  blowa. 

*'*  Dunbar  ia  a  post  of  a  high  order.  *  *  RliDanoeof  the 
Seven  Deadly  Stait,  though  It  would  be  absurd  to  oompara  it 
with  tha  beauty  and  raAneDMBt  of  the  oalebrated  Ode  on  the 
Paaakma,  has  yet  an  animated  pictnratqueoaia  not  unlike  that 
of  Cdllna  Tha  affeol  of  both  pieces  ahowa  how  mudi  noie 
potant  allegorloil  flgurea  baoome,  by  being  made  to  fleet  aud« 
denly  before  the  imaginatkmp  than  by  being  detained  In  Its 
Tlaw  by  prolonged  deecrlption.  Dunbar  oo^Jnree  up  the  per^ 
aonifled  aina*  aa  CoUina  doee  the  paaeivni,  to  riae,  to  strike,  to 
dimppaar.  *Thay  oame  like  ahadows,  so  depart."*— Camv- 
asLL. 


Next  in  the  Dance  followed  Enty, 
Filled  fuU  of  feid  and  felon;)r. 

Hid  malice  and  despite : 
For  privT  hatred  that  traitor  trembled ; 
Him  followed  mony  freik^  dissembled. 

With  feigned  wordis  white : 
And  flatterers  into  men's  faces  ; 
And  backbiters  in  secret  places. 

To  lee  that  had  delight ; 
And  rouneis  of  fiUs  l^^inp, 
Alas  1  that  courts  of  noble  kings. 

Of  them  can  nerer  be  quit. 

•  •  « 

Next  him  in  Dance  came  CoYsnciy 
Boot  of  all  evil  and  gmnd  of  rice. 

That  nerer  could  be  content  t 
Caitifi,  wretches,  and  ockerars,* 
Hood-pykes,s  hoarders,  and  gathems. 

All  with  that  warlock  went : 
Out  of  their  throats  they  shot  on  other 
Het  molten  gold,  methought,  a  fother,<t 

As  fire-flaugfat  maist  fsrfent ; 
At  as  thoT  toomit  them  of  shot, 
Fiends  filled  them  new  up  to  the  thnat 

With  gold  of  aU  lund  prent.« 

Syne  SwBiBifnB,^  at  the  second  bidding, 
dame  like  a  sow  out  of  a  midden. 

Full  slespr  was  his  nunyie  f 
Mony  sweir  bumbard  belly-hnddron,* 
Mony  slute  daw,  and  sleepy  duddron,' 

Him  senrit  ay  with  sunyie.^* 
He  drew  them  furth  intill  a  chenyie^ 
And  Belial  with  a  bridle  reinrie 

Ever  lashed  them  on  the  lunyie  :U 
In  dance  they  were  sae  slaw  of  feet, 
They  gare  them  in  the  fire  a  heat. 

And  made  them  quicker  of  coonyie.^^ 

•  •  • 

Then  the  foul  monster  GLunomr, 
Of  wame  insatiable  and  grsedy, 

To  dance  he  did  him  dress : 
Him  followed  mony  foul  drunkart, 
With  can  and  coUop,  caup  and  quart. 

In  surfeit  and  excess  ; 
Full  mony  a  wustful  wally-drM^, 
With  wames  unweildable,  did  forth  wag, 

In  creish  that  did  incress.  * 
Drink  I  av  they  cried,  with  mony  a  gape  ; 
The  Fiends  gave  them  het  lead  to  lap, 

Their  Urery^  was  nae  U 


Nae  menstrals  playit  to  them,  but  doubt. 
For  gleemen  there  were  haldca  out. 

By  day  and  eke  by  nicht  ;^^ 
Except  a  menstral  that  slew  a  man, 
Sae  till  his  heritage  he  wan. 

And  entered  by  brief  of  riehi. 

Then  cried  Mahoun  for  a  Hieland  padiaa  i^ 
Syne  ran  a  fiend  to  fetch  Macfadysn, 

Far  northward  in  a  nook : 
By  he  the  coronach  had  done  shout, 
Erschemcn  so  gathered  him  about, 

In  hell  great  room  they  took  : 
Thae  termagants,  with  tag  and  tatter, 
FuU  loud  in  Ersche  begond  to  clatter, 

And  roop  like  raven  and  rook. 


>  Many  contentious  pereoos. 

•  Miaen.  *  Great  quantity. 

7Vliage. 

le 


•  Difty,  laiy  tipplsn. 

ti 


9  Slow  and  elecpy  dnha. 
"  Cirenlatkm.  aa  of  ooin.  "  Reward. 

i«  A  oompUaent,  ebviouriy.  to  tha  peetloal  praiessieB. 
"  Pageant.     In  this  atanxa  Dunbar  saliriees  the  ontfamdUh 
habiU  and  language  of  the  Highlanders. 
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Tba  Deril  lae  dearit  was  with  their  yell, 
That  in  the  deepest  pot  of  hell, 

He  tmooiit  them  with  imook. 


CA 


Tidinfft/ratkeSettum, 

ition  Iwiwei  two  mrtlot,  derigiwd  to  ntlrife  the 
in  iha  •upramB  otril  law  ooort  of  SooUand.] 

Ane  mnirUnd  many  of  upland  mak, 
At  hame  thus  to  hia  neighbour  spak. 
What  tidings,  gossip,  peace  or  weir  I 
The  tother  rounit^  in  his  ear, 

I  tell  you  under  this  confession, 
Bat  lately  lichtit  off  my  meare, 

I  come  of  Edinburgh  fra  the  Session. 

What  tidings  heard  you  there,  I  pray  you  1 
The  tother  answerit,  I  sail  sar  you : 
Keep  well  this  secret^  centle  brother ; 

Is  na  man  there  that  trusts  anotilier : 
Ane  common  doer  of  transgression. 

Of  innocent  folk  prereens  a  futher :' 
&e  tidings  heard  I  at  the  Session. 

Borne  with  his  fallow  rouns  him  to  please. 
That  wald  for  envy  bite  aff  his  nese  ;^ 
His  fa'  some  by  the  ozter^  leads  ; 
Some  patters  with  his  mouth  on  beads. 

That  has  his  mind  all  on  oppression  ; 
Some  becks  full  law  and  shaws  bare  heads. 

Wad  look  full  heigh  were  not  the  Session. 

Some,  bydand  the  law,  lays  land  in  wed  ;^ 
Some,  super-expended,  goes  to  bed  ; 
Some  speeds,  for  he  in  court  has  means ; 
Some  cf  partiality  compleens, 

How  feid^  and  farour  flerai87  discretion  ; 
Some  speaks  full  fair,  and  falsely  feigns : 

Sic  tidings  heard  I  at  the  Session. 

Some  castis  summons,  and  some  excepts ; 
Some  stand  beside  and  skailed  law  kepps  ; 
Some  is  continued ;  some  wins  ;  some  tynes ; 
Some  maks  him  meny  at  the  wines  ; 

Some  is  put  out  of  his  possession  ; 
Some  berried,  and  on  credence  dines  : 

Sic  tidings  heard  I  at  the  Session. 

Some  swears,  and  some  forsakes  Ood, 
Some  in  ane  lamb-ekin  is  ane  tod  f 
Some  in  his  tongue  his  kindness  tunes  ;' 
Some  cuts  throats,  and  some  pykes  purses ; 

Some  goes  to  gallows  witii  procession  ; 
Some  sains  the  seat,  and  some  them  curses  : 

Sic  tidings  heard  I  at  the  Session. 

Religious  men  of  divene  places 

Comes  there  to  woo  and  see  fair  faces  ; 

•  *  •  • 

And  are  unmindful  of  their  profession, 
The  younger  at  the  elder  leeis  : 

Sic  tidings  heard  I  at  the  Session. 

Cf  DiteretioH  in  Qiving. 

To  speak  of  gifts  and  almos  deeds : 

Some  gires  £r  merit,  and  some  for  meeds ; 

Some,  wardly  honour  to  uphie  ; 
Some  gires  to  them  that  nothing  needs ; 

In  Giying  sould  Discretion  be. 

Some  gives  for  pride  and  glory  rain  ; 
Some  gives  with  grudging  and  with  pain ; 

Some  gires  on  prattick  for  supplie ; 
Some  gires  for  twice  as  gude  again  : 

In  Giring  sould  Discretion  be. 

>  Whiipend.        'Isadvaiiocd  belne  a  treat  avmbcr. 
•nUmb.  « Armpit.  « Pledge.       •HostUlty. 


Some  gires  for  thank,  and  some  for  threat; 
Some  gires  money,  and  some  gires  meat ; 

Some  giris  wordis  fair  and  slie  ; 
And  gifls  fra  some  may  na  man  treit : 

In  Giring  sould  Discretion  be. 

Some  is  for  gift  sae  lang  required. 
While  that  the  crarer  to  so  tired, 

That  ere  the  gift  delirered  be, 
The  thank  is  frustrate  and  expir&d : 

In  Giring  sould  Discretion  be. 

Some  gires  so  little  full  wretchedly, 
That  all  his  gifts  are  not  set  by,^ 

And  for  a  hood-pick  halden  is  he. 
That  all  the  warld  cries  on  him,  Fye  J 

In  Giring  sould  Discretion  be. 

Some  in  his  giring  is  so  large. 
That  all  o'er-loden  is  his  bar^e ; 

Then  rice  and  prodigalitie. 
There  of  his  honour  does  disduuge : 

In  Giring  sould  Discretion  be. 

Some  to  the  rich  gires  his  gear. 
That  might  his  gStis  weel  forbear ; 

And,  though  the  poor  for  &ult^  sould  die, 
His  CTy  not  enters  in  his  ear : 

In  Giring  sould  Discretion  be. 

Some  gires  to  strangers  with  faces  new, 
That  yesterday  fra  Flanders  flew ;  3 

And  to  auld  serrants  list  not  see. 
Were  they  nerer  of  sae  great  rirtue 

In  Giring  sould  Discretion  be. 

Some  gires  to  them  can  ask  and  pleinyic,^ 
Some  gires  to  them  can  flatter  and  feignie ; 

Some  gires  to  men  of  honestie. 
And  balds  all  janglers  at  disdenvie : 

In  Giring  sould  Discretion  oe. 

Some  gettis  gifts  and  rich  arrays,  • 
To  swear  all  that  his  master  says, 

Though  all  the  contrair  weel  knaws  he ; 
Are  mony  sic  now  in  thir  days : 

In  Giring  sould  Discretion  be. 

Some  gires  to  gude  men  for  their  thews ; 
Some  gires  to  trumpours  and  to  shrews ; 

Some  gires  to  knaw  his  authoritie. 
But  in  their  office  gude  fund  in  few  is : 

In  Giring  sould  Discretion  be. 

Some  giris  parochines  full  wide, 
Kirks  of  St  Bernard  and  St  Bride, 

The  people  to  teach  and  to  o'ersee^ 
Though  he  nae  wit  has  them  to  guide : 

ik  Giring  sould  Discretion  be. 

Of  DucreHon  tn  TaJdng, 

After  Girioff  I  speak  of  Taking, 
But  little  of  ony  gude  forsaking ; 

Some  tales  o'er  little  authoritie. 
And  some  o'er  mickle,  and  that  is  glaiking  :^ 

In  Taking  sould  Discretion  be* 

The  clerks  takes  benefices  with  brawls. 
Some  of  St  Peter  and  some  of  St  Paul's  ; 

Tak  he  the  rents,  no  care  has  he, 
Suppose  the  deril  tak  all  their  sauls  : 

In  Taking  sould  Discretion  be. 

Barons  taks  fra  the  tenants  puir 
All  fruit  that  growis  on  the  fur. 

In  mails  and  genomic  raisit  o'er  hie  ; 
And  gars  them  beg  fra  door  to  door : 

In  Taking  sould  Discretion  be. 

>  Appredsted.  '  Starvation. 

>  A  laife  proportko  of  the  strangers  who  vUlted  Sootland  at 
this  early  period  w«i«  probably  from  Flanders.      «  Complain. 

*  FooUah.  '  Benta  and  finea  of  entiy. 
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e  merchuidi  t&ka  unlce«iiae'  wine. 
WLilk  makB  tbtit  [lacU  oft  time  full  thin. 

By  their  nucceMion,  na  je  may  mw, 
Tt»t  lU-won  gear  'riches  not  the  kin 

In  Taking  nould  Discretion  ht 
Some  Uks  other  mcnniB  taeka,* 
'  on  the  puir  oppresiiou  maks, 

Anil  never  femembcra  that  he  maui 
Till  that  the  gftUova  gara  him  nx  :? 

In  Taking  eould  Diacrttion  be. 


Till  he  be  t^it  up  to  ai 
And  (yne  they  gar  him  unJenti 

In  Taking  lould  Ditcreticin  be. 
Some  wald  tak  all  his  nei^hbouc'it  gear  ; 
Had  he  of  man  u  little  fear 

A>  he  hu  dread  that  Ood  him  kc  ; 
To  tak  then  eould  he  never  forbear  : 

In  Taking  lould  Diitcretian  be. 
Some  nald  tak  all  this  wuld  on  bnid  f 
And  jet  not  uCiified  of  their  need, 

Through  heart  unntinble  and  grccUic 
Some  •raid  tak  little,  and  can  not  upeed  : 

la  Taking  bouIcI  Diicretion  be. 
Great  men  for  taking  and  oppression, 
nt  full  famoiu  at  the  Session,! 

And  puir  taken  are  haugit  hie, 
Shawit  (or  erer,  and  their  auccesnion  : 

In  Taking  •ould  Diacretion  be. 


CYCLOP.KDIA  OF 


o  \U8. 


DuBkeU  CUhednL 


>  OM  Uffa  plioH  in  til*  u 


pying  a  prominent  place  in  the  hiilorj  at  hia  conn- 
try,  lie  died  of  tlie  pisguo  in  London  in  the  year 
laS!.  DougliU  ahinei  ai  an  illegoricsl  and  descrip- 
tire  poGt.  He  wanti  the  vigoroua  lenie,  and  aln 
the  graphic  force,  of  Dunbar;  while  the  Utter  ii 
alwayt  doee  and  nervoua,  Douglas  is  «afl  and  tct- 
bow.  The  genius  of  Dunbar  u  to  powerful,  that 
manner  alnki  beneath  it )  that  of  Dongas  ii  ao  much 
matter  of  culture,  that  manner  ii  iti  mott  itriking 
peculiarity.  Thii  manner  ii  etaentially  idiolariy. 
He  employi  an  immenie  number  of  wordi  derifed 
from  the  I^tin,  aa  yet  comparatitely  a  norelty  ic 
Engliih  comppsitiou.  And  even  his  descriptions  of 
nature  involve  many  ideas,  very  beauUfal  in  them- 
selves, and  very  bcautii'ully  eipresied,  but  inappro- 
priate to  tlie  situation,  and  obvioosly  introduced 
merely  in  accordance  with  literary  fashion. 

The  pdncipal  original  composition  of  Douglas  i* 
a  long  poem,  entitled  Jilt  Paiiet  ofHaunir.  It  wai 
designed  as  on  apologue  for  the  condnct  of  a  king,  i 
and  therefore  addreised  to  Jame*  IV.  The  poet  ' 
repreienta  himself  sa  seeing,  in  a  vision,  a  large 
company  travelling  towardi  the  Palace  of  Honour.  , 
Hejoini  them,  and  narrates  the  porticulais  of  the  i 
pilgrimage  The  well-knoim  Pilorim'i  Pngrat  i 
beui  HI  itrong  a  resemblance  to  this  poem,  tlial  ' 
Bunyan  could  icarcely  have  been  ignorant  of  it 
King  Hart,  the  only  other  long  poem  of  Douglni.  ' 
presents  a  metaphorical  view  of  human  life.  But 
the  most  remarkable  production  of  this  author  was  , 
a  tranilation  of  Virgil's  ^ntid  into  Scottiili  ti 
which  he  ciecutud  in  the  year  1513.  being  the  first  | 
venion  of  a  Latin  classic  into  any  British  tongue.  [ 
It  is  generally  allowed  to  be  a  masterly  performance, 
though  in  too  obsolete  a  language  ever  to  regain  its 
popiUarity.  The  original  poems,  styled  pnloffua, 
which  the  tranilator  afBxci  to  each  book,  are 
esteemed  amongst  his  happiest  piecef. 
lA]>oslmji/it  to  Honour,} 
lOrisfnsI  SpdUi^.) 

0  hie  honour,  iweit  heuinlie  flour  digest. 
Gem  TCiteuouB,  must  piecioos,  gudlien. 
For  hie  honour  thou  ait  guerdoun  eouding,' 
Of  worschip  kend  the  glorious  end  and  nut. 
But  whome  in  richt  na  wortble  wicht  may  lert. 
Thy  greit  pniwumce  may  malsl  aoance  all  thiu^ 
And  pouenll  to  meikall  auail  sane  bring, 

1  the  requira  ien  thow  but  peii^  art  best. 
That  cftir  this  in  thy  hie  blis  we  ring. 

[Momnig  i'h  May,*] 
As  fresh  Aurcre,  to  mighty  Tithon  spouse, 
Isbed  of  her  saffion  bed  and  Ivor  house. 
In  ciam'sy  clad  and  gnined  liolale. 
With  sanguine  cape,  and  selrage  puipuratc, 
Uudiel*  the  window,  of  her  Urge  Wl, 
Spread  all  with  Maes,  and  full  of  balm  royal. 
And  eke  the  heavenly  portis  ehirstalline 
L'nwsrps  braid,  the  varld  till  illumine; 
The  twinkling  streamen  of  the  orient 
Shed  purpour  spnings,  with  gold  and  aiure  mcut;* 
Eous,  the  Mecil,  with  ruby  harness  red. 
Above  the  seao  liflJEi  fuith  his  head. 
Of  colour  sore,"  and  somcdcal  brown  as  beii7. 
For  to  alichCcn  and  ghid  our  emispeiy; 
The  flame  out-burvteu  at  the  neisthirlv 
So  fait  Phaeton  with  the  whip  him  whirl*.     ■      * 


>  Puipla  itnaki  mloikd  wl 
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Fiiitli  of  his  pftUtce  rqjal  ishit  PhoebuR, 

With  golden  crown  and  Tiflago  glorioat), 

Crisp  h&iXB,  bricht  as  chrysolite  or  topaz; 

Fcr  whase  hue  micht  nane  behald  his  face.    *    * 

The  anriate  vanes  of  his  throne  sorerane 

With  gltiterand  glance  overspread  the  oceane;i 

The  iMge  fludes,  lemand  all  of  licht, 

Bat  with  aiie  blink  of  his  supernal  sicht. 

For  to  behald,  it  was  ane  glore  to  see 

The  stabled  windis,  and  the  calmed  sea, 

The  soft  season,  the  firmament  serene, 

The  loune  illuminate  air  and  firth  amene.    *    * 

And  lusty  Flora  did  her  bloomis  snread 

Under  the  feet  of  Phoebus'  suljart^  steed  ; 

The  swarded  soil  embrode  with  selcouth^  hues, 

Wood  and  forest,  obnumbrate  with  bews.^    *    * 

Towers,  tonets,  kimals,^  and  pinnacles  hie. 

Of  kirks,  castles,  and  ilk  fair  citie, 

Stude  painted,  erciy  fane,  phiol,^  and  8tage,7 

Upon  the  plain  ground  by  their  awn  umbrage. 

Of  Eolus'  north  blasts  havand  no  dreid, 

The  soil  spread  her  braid  bosom  on-breid; 

The  com  crops  and  the  beir  new-braird 

W^ith  gladsome  garment  revesting  the  yerd.^     *    * 

The  prai'  besprent  with  springand  sprouts  dispen 

For  caller  humonrs^o  on  tlie  dewy  nicht 

Rendering  some  place  the  gerse-piles  their  licht; 

As  far  as  cattle  the  lang  summer's  day 

Had  in  their  pasture  eat  and  nip  away; 

And  blissful  blossoms  in  the  bloomed  ycrd, 

Submits  their  heids  to  the  young  sun's  safemzard. 

Ivy  lea^'es  rank  o'crspread  the  baimkin  wall; 

The  bloomed  hawthorn  clad  his  pikis  all ; 

Furth  of  fresh  bouigeons^^  the  wme  grapes  ying'* 

Endland  the  trellis  did  on  twistis  hing ; 

The  loukit  buttons  on  the  gemmed  trees 

O'ersprcadand  leaves  of  nature's  tapestries ; 

Soft  grassy  verdure  after  balmy  shouirs. 

On  cnrland  stalkis  smiland  to  their  flouirs.    *    * 

The  daisy  did  on-breid  her  crownal  small. 

And  every  flouer  unlappit  in  the  dale.    *    * 

Sere  downis  small  on  dentilion  sprang. 

The  young  green  bloomed  strawl^rxy  leaves  amang ; 

Jimp  jexyflouirs  thereon  leaves  unshet, 

Fresh  primrose  and  the  purpour  violet ;    *    * 

Heavenly  lillies,  with  lockerand  toppis  white, 

Opened  and  shew  their  crestis  redemite.    *    * 

Ane  paradise  it  seemed  to  draw  near 

Thir  galyard  gardens  and  each  green  herbere 

Maist  amiable  wax  the  cmeraut  meads ; 

Swarmis  souchis  through  out  the  respand  lecds. 

Over  the  lochis  and  the  fludis  gray, 

Searchand  by  kind  ane  place  where  they  should  lay. 

Phoebus'  red  fowl,!^  his  cural  crest  can  steer, 

Oft  streikand  furth  his  heckle,  crawand  deer. 

Amid  the  wortis  and  the  rutis  gent 

Pickand  his  meat  in  alleys  where  he  went, 

Hu  wivis  Toppa  and  Paitolet  him  by — 

A  bird  all-time  that  hauntis  bigamy. 

The  painted  powne'^  pacand  with  plumes  gym, 

Kest  up  his  tail  ane  proud  plesand  wheel-rim, 

Ishrouded  in  his  featnering  bright  and  sheen, 

Shapand  the  prent  of  Argus'  hundred  een. 

Amang  the  bowis  of  the  olive  twists, 

Sere  small  fowls,  workand  crafty  nests, 

Endlang  the  hedges  thick,  and  on  rank  aiks 

Ilk  binf  rejoicand  with  their  mirthful  makes. 

In  comers  and  clear  fenestres  of  glass, 

Full  busily  Anchne  weavand  was, 

To  knit  her  nettis  and  her  wobbis  slie, 

Therewith  to  catch  the  little  midge  or  flie. 


>  Oonn.  «  Sidtry. 

•  liaUk-meote. 

•  Earth.  >  Meailow. 
»«  Vono^          »  The  code 
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So  dusty  powder  upatours^  in  every  street, 
WTiile  corby  gaspit  for  the  fervent  heat. 
Under  the  bowis  bene  in  lufely  vales, 
Within  fermance  and  parkis  close  of  pales, 
The  busteous  buckis  rakis  furth  on  raw, 
Herdis  of  hertis  through  the  thick  wood-shaw. 
The  young  fawns  foUowand  the  dun  daes. 
Kids,  skippand  through,  runnis  after  raes. 
In  leisurs  and  on  leyis,  little  lambs 
Full  tait  and  trig  socht  bletand  to  their  dams. 
On  salt  streams  wolk^  Dorida  and  Thetis, 
By  rinnond  strandis,  Nymphis  and  Naiadis, 
Sic  as  we  clepe  wenches  and  damysels. 
In  gersy  graves^  wanderand  by  spring  wells ; 
» Of  bloomed  branches  and  flowers  white  and  red, 
Plettand  their  lusty  chaplets  for  their  head. 
Some  sang  ring-songes,  dances,  leids,^  and  rounds. 
With  Toices  shrill,  while  all  the  dale  resounds. 
Whereso  they  walk  into  their  caroling, 
For  amorous  lays  does  all  the  rockis  rins. 
Ane  sang,  *  The  ship  sails  over  the  salt  mem. 
Will  bring  the  merchants  and  my  leman  hame.'^ 
Some  other  sings,  *  I  will  be  blythe  and  licht, 
My  heart  is  lent  upon  so  goodly  wicht.'^ 
And  thoughtful  lovers  rounis^  to  and  fro, 
To  leis7  their  pain,  and  plein  their  jolly  woe. 
After  their  ^ise,  now  sineand,  now  in  sorrow. 
With  heartis  pensive  tEe  lang  summer's  morrow. 
Some  ballads  list  indite  of  his  lady ; 
Some  livis  in  hope ;  and  some  all  utterly 
Despairit  is,  and  sae  quite  out  of  grace. 
His  purgatory  he  finds  in  every  place.    *    * 
Dame  Nature's  mcnstrals,  on  that  other  part. 
Their  blissful  lay  intonin^  every  art,    •    ♦ 
And  all  small  fowlis  singis  on  the  spray. 
Welcome  the  lord  of  licht,  and  lampe  of  d&yi 
Welcome  fosterer  of  tender  herbis  green. 
Welcome  quickener  of  flourist  flouirs  sheen, 
Welcome  support  of  every  rute  and  vein. 
Welcome  comfort  of  all  kind  fruit  and  grain, 
Welcome  the  birdis  beild^  upon  the  brier, 
Welcome  master  and  mler  of  the  year. 
Welcome  weelfare  of  husbands  at  the  plews. 
Welcome  repairer  of  woods,  trees,  and  bews. 
Welcome  depainter  of  the  bloomit  meads. 
Welcome  the  life  of  every  thing  that  spreads 
Welcome  storer  of  all  kind  bestial, 
Welcome  be  thy  bricht  beamis,  gladdand  all.  *    * 

JOHN  8KELTON. 

John  Skelton  flourished  as  a  poet  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  -He  was  rector  of 
Dysse,  in  Norfolk,  and  chiefly  wrote  satires  upon  his 
own  order,  for  which  he  was  at  one  time  compelled 
to  fly  from  his  charge.  The  pasquils  of  Skelton  are 
copious  and  careless  effusions  of  coarse  humour,  dis- 
playing a  certain  share  of  imagination,  and  much 
rancour ;  but  he  could  also  assume  a  more  amiable 
and  poetical  manner,  as  in  the  following  canzonet . — 

To  Mistftu  Margarft  Hyuaty, 

Merry  Margaret, 

As  midsummer  flower, 

Gentle  as  falcon. 

Or  hawk  of  the  tower ; 

With  solace  and  gladness, 

Much  mirth  and  no  madness, 

All  good  and  no  badness ; 

So  joyously. 

So  maidenly, 

So  womanly. 

Her  demeaning, 

>  RIsps  in  cTonds;      >  Walked.      s  Grnwy  imtvea.       *  "Larn, 
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Far,  far  putinr, 

Thkt  1  eu  indiM, 

Or  luffice  to  wriM, 

Of  n]«i7  M&rg&ret, 

Aj  midnimmer  flower, 

Gentle  u  fklcon 

Or  h>vk  of  the  toirir ; 

Aa  utient  and  m  itill, 

AnJufullofBOodwUl, 

Ai  fair  Itiphil, 

ColiBndcr, 

SwMt  Ponunder, 

Good  Cusuider; 

Btedfiat  of  thought. 

Wall  inAde,  wclf  wioDgM 

Far  Duj  be  waght, 

Eio  jou  can  find 

So  cDurteoiu,  lo  kind. 


From  ChMicer,  or  at  leait  fram  Junet  L,  the 
writen  of  Tcrae  in  England  had  diipUfed  little  of 
the  grare  and  elevation  of  true  poetiy.  At  length 
a  worthy  ricce««or  of  those  poeta  appeared  In 
Thomai  How&rd,  eldest  ion  of  (lie  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
and  uaaallj  deoomlnated  the  Earl  or  Subhxt. 
Thii  nobleman  wai  bom  in  151G.  He  waj  educated 
at  Windtor,  ia  compaay  with  a  natural  ion  of  the 


Howud.  But  at  Sun*;. 
king,  and  in  early  life  became  acoonipliihej,  not  only 
in  the  learning  of  the  time,  but  in  all  kindi  of  courtly 
nnd  chiTilroni  exerciiea.  HaTing  trarelled  into 
Italy,  he  became  a  deroted  itndent  of  the  poetj  of 
that  counti7 — Dante,  Petrarch,  Boccaccio,  Kid  Ari- 
3sto— and  formed  hii  own  poetical  ityle  upon  thein. 
Hi*  poetry  ia  chiefly  amorout,  and,  notwithstanding 
hii  baring  been  married  In  early  life,  much  of  it  con- 
tiats  of  the  praiici  of  a  lady  whom  he  namea  Geral- 
line,  lappoaed  to  have  been  a  daughter  of  the  Earl 
]f  Eildue.  Surrey  waa  a  gallant  loldier  ai  well  ai 
I  poet,  and  conducted  an  Important  expedition,  in 
LS4S,  for  the  devaatation  of  the  Scottiah.  bordera. 
He  finally  feU  under  the  diipleaiure  of  Henry  VllL, 
uid  wai  beheaded  on  Tower  HiU  in  IMT.  The 
[Kietfy  of  Surrey  ia  remarkaUe  for  a  flowing  mdody, 


ot  ttylcv  and  pori^  of  ejcpreadon  i  he 
waa  the  flnt  la  iotradace  the  Muaf  and  UbkA  mt** 
into  Engli^  po^fT-  Th«  gantle  tad  mdancfaoly 
pathoa  of  hii  atyle  U  weU  exempUflrd  ia  the  vecMa 
which  he  wn>t«  during  hit  captivity  la  Windaor 
Caitle,  when  about  to  yidd  hia  life  »  Hwrtlln  to 
tyTaoakal  caprice: — 

Pritoner  u»  WMtcr,  lU  twxwateA  Mi  PIniMrt  Ami 


So  cruel  priion  how  could  betide,  aUi  1 

Ai  proud  Windwr  1  where  I,  in  luit  and  J17, 
With  a  king*!  wn,  my  ehildiih  yean  did  paM, 

In  greater  fealt  than  Priam'a  ion  of  Tloy : 
Where  each  nreet  place  retnmi  a  taite  full  Mar  I 

The  laige  green  court*  when  we  were  wont  to  ImtV 
With  eyee  eait  up  into  the  Maiden  Tower, 

And  euy  aighi  luch  aa  folk  draw  in  leva. 

The  Btalely  Mate,  the  ladiea  bt^t  of  hue  ; 

The  dancea  abort,  tong  talea  itf  great  delight. 
With  worda  and  looka  that  tigeta  could  but  rue. 

Where  each  of  ua  did  plead  the  other*!  ri|^ 
The  palm-pIay,  where,  deapoilsd  for  the  game, 

With  daied  eyea  a(t  we  by  gleami  of  Idtb, 
Have  miaaed  the  ball  and  got  aight  of  our  dame. 

To  bait  her  eye*,  which  kept  the  leadi  above. 

The  gravel  ground,  with  aleevee  tied  on  the  helm 

Offoamiiig  hone,*  with  (wocda  and  friendly  heMM; 
With  cheer,  ai  though  one  ahould  another  whelm, 

When  we  hare  fought,  and  chased  oft  with  dart* ; 
With  ailver  drop*  the  mead  yet  (pread  for  mth, 

In  actife  game*  of  Dimblenesa  and  atiength. 
Where  we  did  atraln,  trained  with  awamu  of  youlba 

Our  tender  limb*  that  yet  ahot  up  in  length : 
The  aecret  grovae  which  oft  we  made  reuund. 


The  wild  foreat,  the  clothed  holta  with  green. 

With  reina  availed^  and  swift  ybnathed  hone ; 
With  cry  of  haundi  and  merry  blaita  between, 

Where  we  did  chase  the  feiuful  hait  of  force. 
The  wide  vain,  eke,  that  harboured  ul  e«ch  night. 

Wherewith,  alaa,  revireth  in  my  breot, 
"be  (weet  accord  anch  ileep*  a*  yet  delight. 

The  pleasant  dieami,  the  quiet  bed  of  rart  1 

lie  aeciet  thought*  imparled  with  auch  tnut. 
The  wanton  talk,  the  dlrera  cbann  of  play, 

a  kest  Bojuet  I 
;  night  away. 
And  with  thia  thought,  the  blood  fonakca  the  tata, 

The  t«n  berain  my  cheeks  of  deadly  hue, 
The  which,  aa  aoon  aa  aobbiug  sigha,  alaa, 

Upaupped  have,  thua  I  my  plaint  nnew : 
0  place  of  blias  I  renewer  of  my  woes, 

Gire  me  account*,  where  i*  my  noble  fere  ;* 
Whom  in  thy  walla  thou  doat  each  night  noloalt 
To  other  letf,"  but  unto  me  most  dear : 

Echo,  alaa  I  that  doth  my  torrow  rue, 

Betoma  thereto  a  hollow  aouod  of  plaint. 

Thua  I  aloue,  where  all  my  freedom  grew. 
In  prison  pine  with  bondiga  and  reatrunt. 

And  with  remembrmnce  of  the  greater  grief 

To  banish  the  lea,  I  find  my  chief  telieC 
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Deteripiion  and  Pram  ofhu  Love  Oenddine, 

From  Tiucan'  cune  mj  ladj's  worthj  race ; 

Fair  Florence  wm  tome  time  their  encient  teat ; 
The  weitem  isle,  whoee  pleuaot  shore  doth  face 

Wild  CttDber's  cliA,  did  giro  her  liTelj  heat : 

Foetered  she  was  with  milk  of  Irish  breast ; 

Her  sire,  an  earl ;  her  dame  of  princes'  blood : 
From  tender  Tears,  in  Britain  she  doth  rest 

With  king's  diild,  where  she  tasteth  costly  food. 

Hnnsdon  did  first  present  her  to  mine  een : 
Brif^t  is  her  hue,  and  Qeraldine  she  hi(^t : 

Hampton  me  taught  to  wish  her  first  for  mine : 
And  Windsor,  alas,  doth  chase  me  from  her  sight. 

Her  bean^  of  kind,  her  Tirtuee  from  aboye ; 
Happj  is  he  that  can  obtain  her  lore  1 

ITew  no  aoi  «i  eontaii  wiA  hu  own  ttUUe,  and  how 
Ae  age  of  mUdren  ie  the  hagpiat^  if  they  had  tlnU  to 
~iL 


lAid  in  my  quiet  bed, 

In  study  as^  were, 
I  saw  within  my  troubled  head, 

A  heap  of  thoughts  appear. 

And  erenr  thou|^t  did  show 

So  lirely  in  mine  eyes. 
That  now  I  sighed,  and  then  I  smiled, 

Ai  canse  of  thoughts  did  rise. 

I  saw  the  little  boy. 
In  thought  how  oft  that  he 

Did  wish  of  God,  to  scape  the  rod,    • 
A  tall  young  man  to  be. 

The  Toung  man  eke  that  feels 
His  bones  with  pains  opprest. 

How  he  would  be  a  rich  old  man, 
To  lire  and  lie  at  rest : 

The  rich  old  man  that  sees 

His  end  draw  on  so  sore. 
How  he  would  be  a  boy  again. 

To  lire  so  much  the  more. 

Wherrat  full  oft  I  smiled. 
To  see  how  all  these  three. 

From  boy  to  man,  from  man  to  boy. 
Would  chop  and  change  degree : 

And  musinc  thus,  I  think. 

The  case  is  yery  strange. 
That  man  from  wealth,  to  lire  in  woe, 

Both  eyer  seek  to  change. 

Thus  thoughtful  as  I  lay, 

I  saw  my  withered  skm. 
How  it  doUi  show  my  dented  thews. 

The  flesh  was  worn  so  thin ; 

And  eke  my  toothless  chaps, 
The  gates  of  my  right  way. 

That  opes  and  shuts  as  I  do  speak, 
Do  tnus  unto  me  say : 

The  white  and  bearish  hairs. 

The  messengers  of  age, 
That  show,  like  lines  of  true  belief, 

That  this  life  doth  assuage ; 

Bids  thee  lay  hand,  and  feel 
Them  hanging  on  my  chin. 

The  which  do  write  two  a^  past| 
The  third  now  coming  in. 

Hang  up,  therefore,  the  bit 
Of  thy  young  wanton  time ; 

And  thou  that  therein  beaten  arty 
The  happiest  life  define: 


Whereat  I  sighed,  and  said, 

Farewell  my  wonted  joy. 
Truss  up  thy  pack,  and  trudge  from  me, 

To  every  little  boy ; 

And  tell  them  thus  from  me. 

Their  time  most  happy  is. 
If  to  their  time  they  reason  had. 

To  know  the  truth  of  this. 

The  Meant  to  attain  Happy  Life, 
Martial,  the  things  that  do  attain 

The  happy  life,  be  these,  I  find, 
The  riches  left,  not  got  with  pain  ; 

The  fruitful  ground,  the  quiet  mind, 
The  equal  friend ;  no  grudge,  no  strife ; 

No  charge  of  rule,  nor  goyemance ; 
Without  disease,  the  healthful  life ; 

The  household  of  continuance : 
The  mean  diet,  no  delicate  fare ; 

True  wisdom  joined  with  simpleness  ) 
The  night  dischaiged  of  all  care ; 

Where  wine  the  wit  may  not  oppress. 
The  faithful  wife,  without  debate ; 

Such  sleeps  as  may  beguile  the  night ; 
Contented  with  thine  own  estate, 

Ne  wish  for  death,  ne  fear  his  might 

SIR  TH0XA8  WTATT. 

In  amoroiu  poetry,  which  may  be  said  to  haye 
taken  its  rise  m  this  age,  Surrey  had  a  fellow-la- 
bourer in  Sis  Thomas  Wtatt  (1503-1541),  another 
distinguished  figure  in  the  court  of  Henry  VIIL 
Wyatt  was  a  man  highly  educated  for  his  age,  a 
great  trayeller,  and  generally  accomplished.  He 
died  of  a  feyer  caught  by  riding  too  fast  on  a  hot 
day  from  Falmouth,  while  engaged  on  a  mission  to 
conduct  the  ambassador  of  the  emperor,  Charles  V., 
to  court  The  songs  and  sonnets  of  this  author,  in 
praise  of  his  mistress,  and  expressiye  of  the  various 
feelings  he  experienced  while  under  the  influence  of 
the  tender  passion,  though  conceited,  are  not  with- 
out reflnement,  and  some  share  of  poetical  feeling. 

The  lover's  lute  cannot  le  hlamed,  though  it  ting 
of  hit  lad^t  vnkindness. 

Blame  not  my  Lute  I  for  he  must  sound 

Of  this  or  that  as  liketh  me ; 
For  lack  of  wit  the  Lute  is  bound 

To  give  such  tunes  as  pleaseth  me  ; 
Thou^  my  songs  be  somewhat  strange, 
And  speak  such  words  as  touch  my  cnange, 
Blame  not  my  Lute ! 

My  Lute,  alas  !  doth  not  offend. 
Though  that  per  force  he  must  agree 

To  sound  such  tunes  as  I  intend. 
To  sing  to  them  that  heareth  me ; 

Then  though  my  songs  be  somewhat  plain. 

And  toucheth  some  that  use  to  feign. 
Blame  not  my  Lute  t 

My. Lute  and  strines  may  not  deny, 

But  as  I  strike  they  must  obey ; 
Break  not  them  then  so  wrongfully. 

But  wreak  thyself  some  other  way  ; 
And  though  the  songs  which  I  indite. 
Do  quit  thy  change  with  rightful  spite, 
Blame  not  my  Lu^  I 

Spite  asketh  spite,  and  changing  change. 
And  falsed  faith,  must  ne^  be  known  ; 

The  faults  so  great,  the  case  so  strange ; 
Of  right  it  must  abroad  be  blown  : 

Then  since  that  by  thine  own  desert 

My  songs  do  tell  how  true  thou  art. 
Blame  not  my  Lute  1 
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Blame  but  thyself  that  hast  misdone, 
And  well  deserred  to  haTo  blame  ; 

Change  thou  thj  way,  so  eril  begone. 
And  then  mj  Lute  shall  sound  that  same ; 

But  if  till  then  mj  fingers  plaj, 

By  thy  desert  their  wonted  i\'ay, 

Blame  not  my  Lute  I 

Farewell !  unknown  ;  for  though  thou  break 
My  strings  in  spite  with  great  disdain^ 

Yet  hare  I  found  out  for  thy  sake. 
Strings  for  to  string  my  Lute  again  : 

And  if  perchance  this  silly  rhyme, 

Do  make  thee  blush  at  any  time. 

Blame  not  my  Lute. 


I%e  re-cured  Lover  exfiUeth  in  hU  Freedom,  emd 
vowdh  to  remain  free  untU  Death, 

I  am  as  I  am,  and  so  will  I  be  ; 
But  how  that  I  am  none  knoweth  truly. 
Be  it  ill,  be  it  well,  be  I  bond,  be  I  free, 
I  am  as  I  am,  and  so  will  I  be. 

I  lead  my  life  indifferently  ; 

I  mean  nothing  but  honeety  ; 

And  though  folks  judge  full  diversely, 

I  am  as  I  am,  and  so  will  I  die. 

I  do  not  rejoice,  nor  yet  complain. 
Both  mirth  and  sadness  I  do  refrain. 
And  use  the  means  since  folks  will  feign  ; 
Yet  I  am  as  I  am,  be  it  pleasant  or  pain. 

Dirers  do  judge  as  they  do  trow. 
Some  of  pleasure  and  some  of  woe. 
Yet  for  all  that  nothing  they  know  ; 
But  I  am  as  I  am,  wheresoeror  I  go. 

But  since  judgers  do  thus  decay. 
Let  erery  man  his  judgment  say  ; 
I  will  it  take  in  sport  and  play. 
For  I  am  as  I  am,  whosoever  say  nay. 

IMio  jttdgeth  well,  well  Clod  them  send  ; 
Who  judgeth  evil,  God  them  amend  ; 
To  judge  the  best  therefore  intend. 
For  I  am  as  I  am,  and  so  will  I  end. 

Yet  some  there  be  that  take  delight, 
To  judge  folk's  thought  for  envy  and  spite  ; 
But  whether  they  judge  me  wrong  or  right, 
I  am  as  I  am,  and  so  do  I  write. 

Praying  you  all  that  this  do  read. 
To  trust  it  as  you  do  your  creed  ; 
And  not  to  think  I  cluuige  my  weed, 
For  1  am  as  1  am,  however  I  speed. 

But  how  that  is  I  leave  to  you  ; 
Judge  as  ye  list,  false  or  true. 
Ye  know  no  more  than  afore  ye  knew. 
Yet  I  am  as  I  am,  whatever  ensue. 

And  from  this  mind  I  will  not  flee. 
But  to  you  all  that  misjudge  mo, 
I  do  protest,  as  ye  may  see, 
7  hat  I  am  as  1  am,  and  so  will  be. 

Thai  PUanar  is  mixed  with  every  Pain* 

Venomous  thorns  that  are  to  sharp  and  keen 
Bear  flowers,  we  see,  full  fresh  and  fair  of  hue. 

Poison  is  also  put  in  medicine. 
And  unto  man  his  health  doth  oft  renew. 

The  fire  that  all  things  eke  consumeth  clean, 
May  hurt  and  heal :  then  if  that  this  be  true, 

[  trust  some  time  my  harm  may  bo  my  health, 

Since  every  woe  is  joined  with  some  wealth. 


T!ie  Courtier*s  Life. 

In  court  to  serve  decked  with  fresh  amy. 
Of  sugared  meats  feeling  the  sweot  repast, 

The  life  in  banquets  and  sundry  kinds  of  play ; 
Amid  the  press  the  worldly  looks  to  waste ; 
Hath  with  it  joined  oft  times  such  bitter  tastq, 

That  whoso  joys  such  kind  of  life  to  hold. 

In  prison  joys,  fettered  with  chains  of  gold. 

Qf  the  Mean  and  Sure  Ettate. 

Stand  whoso  lists  upon  the  slipper*  wheel. 

Of  high  estate,  and  let  me  here  rejoice. 
And  use  my  life  in  quietness  each  deal. 

Unknown  in  court  that  hath  the  wanton  joys. 
In  hidden  place  my  time  shall  slowly  pass, 

And  when  my  years  be  passed  witnout  annoy. 
Let  me  die  old  aner  the  common  trace. 

For  grips  of  death  do  he  too  hardly  pass 
That  known  is  to  all,  but  to  himself,  alas ! 
He  dieth  unknown,  dased  with  dreadful  face. 

TII0MA4  TU88EIU 

Amongst  the  poets  dating  towards  the  oondosian 
of  the  present  period,  may  be  ranked  Thomas  Tut- 
SER,  author  of  the  first  didactic  poem  in  the  lan- 
guage. He  was  bom  about  1523,  of  an  ancient 
family :  had  a  good  education ;  and  commenced  life 
at  court,  under  the  patronage  of  Lord  Paget  After- 
wards he  practised  farming  successively  at  Batwood 
in  Sussex,  Ipswich,  Fairsted  in  Essex,  Norwich,  and 
other  places ;  but  not  succeeding  in  that  walk,  he 
betook  himself  to  other  occupations,  amongst  which 
were  those  of  a  chorister,  and,  it  is  said,  a  fiddler. 
As  might  be  expected  of  one  so  inconstant,  be  did 
not  prosper  in  the  world,  but  died  poor  in  London, 
in  15B0. 

Tnsscr's  poem,  entitled  a  Hondreth  Good  Poimte  ef 
Htubandrie,  which  was  first  published  in  1557,  is  a 
series  of  practical  directions  for  farming,  expressed 
in  simple  and  inelegant,  but  not  always  dull  verseL 
It  was  afterwards  expanded  by  other  writers,  and 
published  under  the  title  of  Five  Hundreth  Pdnta  of 
Good  Hutbandrie :  the  hist  of  a  considerable  numbor 
of  editions  appeared  in  1710. 

[^Directions  for  CuUivatinff  a  Hop-Gardai,'] 

Whom  fancy  persuadeth,  among  other  crops, 
To  have  for  his  spending  sufficient  of  hops, 
Must  willingly  follow,  of  choices  to  choose. 
Such  lessons  approved,  as  skilful  do  use. 

Ground  gravelly,  sandy,  and  mixed  with  clay, 
Is  naughty  for  hops,  any  manner  of  way. 
Or  if  it  be  mingled  with  rubbish  and  stone, 
For  dr^'ness  and  barrenness  let  it  alone. 

Choose  soil  for  the  hop  of  the  rottencitt  mould. 
Well  dunged  and  wrought,  as  a  garden-plot  should  ^ 
Not  far  from  the  water,  but  not  overflown, 
This  lesson,  well  noted,  is  meet  to  be  known. 

The  sun  in  the  south,  or  else  southly  and  west. 
Is  joy  to  the  hop,  as  a  welcomed  guest ; 
But  wind  in  the  north,  or  else  northerly  east. 
To  the  hop  is  as  ill  as  a  fay  in  a  feast. 

Meet  plot  for  a  hop-yard  once  found  as  is  told. 
Make  thereof  account,  as  of  jewel  of  gold  ; 
Now  dig  it,  and  leave  it,  the  sun  for  to  bum. 
And  af&rwards  fence  it,  to  serve  for  that  turn* 

The  hop  for  his  profit  I  thus  do  exalt. 
It  strengtheneth  drink,  and  it  favoureth  male ; 
And  being  woll  brewed,  long  kept  it  will  lafi. 
And  drawing  abide — if  ye  draw  not  too  fast. 
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Oood  hnnrifc  proridca,  ere  t,  ackntn  da  mdm, 
Of  11111417  E°™  thing!  in  her  hoiue  to  bftTe  tome. 
Oood  aqutt  mmpoiila,  and  Ttuegar  tact, 
Roae-nter,  and  treacle,  to  comfort  thuie  heart. 
Cold  bertM  in  her  garden,  for  ague*  that  bum, 
Tliat  0TeT-<tn>ng  h«tt  to  good  temper  maj  turn. 
White  endire,  and  lacoorj,  witb  Bpinadi  enow ; 
All  inch  wiib   good  pot-herbe,   ahonld  fbUow  the 

ploti^. 
Ovt  waMr  of  taia'itotj,  Utct  to  cool. 
And  othen  the  like,  ot  el«e  lie  like  a  Tool. 
ConHETee  of  baritaij,  qnincee,  and  sueli. 
With  nropa,  that  easeth  the  licklj  bo  much. 
Aak  JTsfiEiH'  connse!,  era  medicine  re  take, 
.-jv Ai-. <■ itj'isake. 


lelpetS,  tl 


le  ahoald  be  loat. 


In  health,  to  be  •tirrini  ihall  proGt  thee  beat ; 
In  nckseiiv  l>*te  trouble  ;  aeek  quiet  and  reat. 
Ittamaha  tbj  tool ;  let  no  fancj  preiail ; 
Hake  nadj  to  Ood-waid ;  let  faith  nerer  quail : 
lie  tooner  tbraelf  thoa  anbmitteat  to  Ood, 
The  tooner  he  ccanth  to  acouige  with  hia  rod. 

[Jforaf  K^otfoM  <M  at  Wind.-] 

Thongh  wind*  do  rage,  aa  winda  wen  wood,' 
And  caoae  (prinf-tidca  to  rajae  great  flood ; 
And  loftj  ahipi  leaTe  anchor  in  mud, 
Berearing  man;  of  life  and  of  blood  ; 
Tei,  true  it  ii,  aa  cow  chews  end, 
And  treea,  at  apring,  doth  yield  forth  bud. 
Except  wind  atandi  aa  nerer  it  stood. 
It  ia  an  ill  wind  tuna  none  to  good. 


Bit  DBtU  iTDdB]'. 


fen  far  ehort  of  thoac  effk^ted  in  tlic  Ltemture  of 
their  Kmthem  neighboura.  The  moat  eminent 
theiti  writeia  wu  Sib  Divm  Ltndsat,  bom  about 
1490,  who,  after  aerring  King  Jamea  V.,  when  that 
ODBTch  waa  a  bo^,  as  aewer,  carver.  CQp-bearer, 
ine-maiter,  chief  cubicolar ;  in  short,  ererrthing 
■bearing  him  ai  an  infant  upon  his  back,  and 
daocing  uitiG*  for  hii  amtuenient  m  a  bo;— wai 
appointed  t«  tbe  important  ofilce  of  Lord  Ljm  King 
at  Arm*,  and  died  about  tbe  ^ear  15SS.  He  chidS; 
ahone  aa  a  aatitical  and  hnmoioua  writer,  and  hia  great 
fanlt  ia  an  entire  abaence  of  that  apirit  of  refinement 
which  Braced  tlie  contemporary  Uterature  of  Eng- 
land. The  prindpal  object*  of  LTQdaaj'a  vitnpera- 
tiona  were  the  dergy,  whoae  habita  at  thla  period 
(jnat  befbre  the  Be^nnatian)  were  aoch  aa  to  aSbid 
nnniuallj  ample  acope  for  the  pen  of  the  laliriat. 
Our  poet,  also,  although  a  state  offlcer,  and  lonp  a 
•errant  to  the  king,  uaea  little  delicacy  in  expoamg 
the  abntet  of  the  court.  His  chief  poenia  are  placed 
in  the  foUowinfr  anccesaion  by  his  editor,  Mr  QeMge 
Chalmeni  — 7^  Drtme,  written  about  1SS8)  T%* 
CWJaynf,  1529 1  TU  ComnJaynt  of  the  Ka^t 
PofMo  (Peacock),  1530;  The  Plau  (or  SaUre)  of 
lAe  7%rte  Etialet,  1S3S ;  SilttU  Con/eMiim.  IMli 
Tht  Hitlory  of  Squirt  MMncm.  1S50 ;  The  Mo- 
aorcAie,  1553.  The  three  flrst  of  these  poemi  a' 
moraliaings  upon  the  state  and  govemnieat  of  the 
kingdom,  during  two  of  its  diamal  minoritiea.  The 
Play  ia  an  eitraordinary  performance,  a  aatire  upon 
the  whole  of  the  three  political  orders — monarch, 
barons,  and  clergy — fbD  of  humour  and  groaaneaa, 
and  curiously  illuatratiTe  of  the  taale  of  the  tir 
Notwithstanding  it*  astlric  pungency,  and,  whnt  is 
apt  to  be  now  more  snrprisiog,  notwithatanding  the 
introduction  of  indecencies  not  fit  to  be  described, 
the  Satire  of  the  Tkra  Ettalee  was  acted  in  pre- 
sence of  the  coort,  both  at  Cupar  and  Edinburgh. 
the  stage  b^ng  in  the  open  air.  Kititii  Cor^iuion 
is  a  satire  on  one  of  the  practices  of  Koman  Catho- 
lics. By  bis  Tariooa  burleaquea  of  that  party,  he  ia 
said  to  hare  largely  contributed  to  the  progress  of 
the  Itefonnation  in  Scotland.  The  Hittory  of  Squirt 
AtddruM  ii  perhaps  the  moat  pieaaing  of  all  this 
anthor'a  works.  It  is  coalidered  the  laat  poem  that 
in  any  degree  partakes  of  the  character  of  tbe 
metrical  romance. 

Of  the  dexterity  with  which  Lyndsay  conid  point 
a  antirical  remark  on  an  error  of  atate  policy,  we 
may  judge  from  the  following  rery  brief  pasaage  of 
his  Complaint,  which  rehites  to  the  too  early  com- 
mittal of  the  government  to  James  V.  It  i«  giren 
in  the  original  spelling. 

Impnidentlr,  like  witlen  fulea, 

Thay  luke  ue  young  prince  fiom  the  sculcs, 

Qohen  he,  under  otMoience, 

Waa  leamand  Tcrtew  and  science. 

And  haatilie  pat  in  hia  hand 

The  goieraance  of  all  Scotland  : 

Aa  quha  wald,  in  ane  itonnie  blast, 

Quhen  marinaiis  been  all  agast. 

Throw  danger  of  the  aeia  lage, 

Wald  tak  ane  child  of  tender  age, 

Quhilk  nerer  had  bin  on  the  aey. 

And  gar  his  bidding  all  obey, 

Qering  him  hail  the  goiemall. 

To  ship,  nian;hand,  and  marinall. 

For  dreid  of  rockia  and  foir  land. 

To  put  the  rathir  in  hia  hand.         *         * 

I  giTe  them  to , 

Quhilk  l!rst  deriait  that  conniell ; 

I  will  nocht  Bay  that  it  waa  tressoun. 

But  I  dar  aweir  it  wsa  na  reisoun. 

I  piay  Ood  lat  me  nerei  see  rinf 

Into  this  realme  aa  young  ane  king. 
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{A  Carman*t  Account  of  a  Zaw-MtU,'] 

Many,  I  lent  my  gOMip  mj  mare,  to  fetch  hune  coals, 

And  he  her  drounit  into  the  quany  holes ; 

And  I  ran  to  the  oonsistoiy,  for  to  pleinjie. 

And  there  I  happenit  amang  ano  greedie  meinyie.^ 

They  gave  me  first  ane  thing  they  call  cUandum; 

Within  aiicht  days  I  gat  but  UbeUcmdwn; 

Within  ane  month  I  gat  ad  opponendum; 

In  half  ane  year  I  gat  inter-loquendumf 

And  syne  I  gat — how  call  re  it  t — ad  repUeoKydum ; 

Bot  I  could  never  ane  word  yet  understand  him : 

And  then  they  gart  me  caat  out  mony  placks, 

And  gart  me  pay  for  fbur>and>twenty  acts. 

Bot  or  they  came  half  gate  to  ccndudendum^ 

The  fiend  ane  plack  was  left  for  to  defend  him. 

Thus  they  postponed  me  twa  year  with  their  tndn, 

Syne,  hodie  ad  octo,  bade  me  come  again  : 

And  then  thir  rooks  they  rowpit  wonder  fast 

For  sentence,  silver,  they  ctyit  at  the  last. 

(H  pronuncuindum  they  made  me  wonder  fain, 

Bot  I  gat  never  my  gude  grey  nutre  again, 

Supplicaiion  in  OontempUon  of  Side  TaiU,^ 

(1538.) 

Sorercign,  I  mean^  of  thir  side  tails, 
Whilk  through  the  dust  and  dubs  trails^ 
Three  quarters  lang  behind  their  heels. 
Express  a^in'  all  commonweals. 
Though  bishops,  in  their  pontificals. 
Hare  men  for  to  bear  up  their  tails. 
For  dignity  of  their  office  ; 
Richt  so  ane  queen  or  ane  emprico'; 
llowbeit  they  use  sic  gravity, 
Conformand  to  their  majesty. 
Though  their  robe-royals  be  upborne, 
I  think  it  is  ane  very  scorn. 
That  eveiy  lady  of  the  land 
Should  have  her  tail  so  side  trailand ; 
Howbeit  thev  been  of  high  estate. 
The  queen  they  should  not  counterfeit. 

Wherever  they  go  it  may  be  seen 

How  kirk  and  causay  they  soop  dean. 

The  images  into  the  kirk 

May  think  of  their  side  tails  irk  ;  ^ 

For  when  the  weather  been  maist  fair, 

The  dust  flies  highest  into  the  air, 

And  all  their  faces  does  begary, 

Gif  they  could  speak,  they  wud  them  wiry.    *    * 

But  I  have  maist  into  despite 

Poor  claggocks^  clad  in  Baploch  white, 

Whilk  haa  scant  twa  merks  for  their  fees, 

Will  have  twa  ells  beneath  their  knees. 

Kittock  that  cleckit^  was  yestreen. 

The  mom,  will  coimterfeit  the  queen.    •    * 

In  bam  nor  bvre  she  will  not  bide. 

Without  her  kirtle  tail  be  side. 

In  burghs,  wanton  buigess  wives 

Wha  may  have  sidest  tails  strives, 

Weel  bordered  with  velvet  fine, 

But  followand  them  it  is  ane  pyne  : 

In  summer,  when  the  streets  ones. 

They  raise  the  dust  aboon  the  skies  ; 

Nane  may  gae  near  them  at  their  ease, 

Without  they  cover  mouth  and  neese.    *    * 

I  diink  maist  pane  after  ane  rain, 

To  see  them  tuckit  up  again  ; 

Then  when  they  step  furth  through  the  street, 

Their  fauldingd  flaps  about  their  feet ; 

They  waste  mair  cfaith,  within  few  years, 

Nor  wald  cleid  fifty  score  of  freirs.    •    • 


I  Company, 
of  tho«e  day*. 
*  Draggle  UIU 


'  The  OTer-long  ftklrU  of  tho  ladicfT  diesies 
*  (Vmiplain.  *  May  feel  ooooyed. 

'Donu 


Of  tails  I  will  no  more  indite, 
For  dread  some  duddron^  me  despite  : 
Notwithstanding,  I  will  conclude. 
That  of  side  taiu  can  come  nae  gude, 
Sider'nor  may  their  aakles  hide. 
The  remanent  proceeds  of  pride^ 
And  pride  prooeeds  of  the  devil. 
Thus  alway  they  proceed  of  evil. 

Ane  other  fault,  Sir,  may  be  seen. 
They  hide  their  face  all  bot  the  een  ; 
When  gentlemen  bid  them  gude  day, 
Without  reverence  they  slide  away.    *    * 
Without  their  faults  be  soon  amended. 
My  flyting,'  Sir,  shall  never  be  ended  ; 
But  wald  your  grace  my  counsel  tak, 
Ane  proclamation  ve  should  mak, 
Baith  through  the  land  and  burrowstouns, 
To  shaw  their  face  and  cut  their  gowns. 
Women  will  say,  this  is  nae  boui^3 
To  write  sic  vile  and  filthy  words  ; 
But  wald  thev  clenge  their  filthy  tails, 
Whilk  over  the  mires  and  middings  trails. 
Then  should  my  writing  clengit  b^ 
None  other  mends  they  get  of  me. 

Quoth  Lindsay,  in  contempt  of  the  side  tails. 

That  duddrons  and  duntibouiB  throng  the  dabs  tiaili. 

lTh4  Building  of  the  Tower  of  Babdf  and 
Confuiion  of  Tongues,'] 

(From  the  Mooarohte.) 

Their  great  fortress  then  did  they  found, 
And  cast  till  they  gat  sure  ground. 
All  fell  to  work  both  man  and  child. 
Some  howkit  clay,  some  burnt  the  tyld. 
Nimron,  that  curious  champion, 
Deviser  was  of  that  dungeon. 
Nathing  they  spared  their  labours, 
Like  busy  bees  upon  the  flowers. 
Or  emmets  traveJling  into  June ; 
Some  under  wrocht,  and  some  aboon. 
With  Strang  ingenious  masoniy. 
Upward  their  wark  did  fortify ;    •    ♦ 
The  land  about  was  fair  and  plain. 
And  it  rase  like  ane  heich  montane. 
Those  fulish  people  did  intend. 
That  till  the  heaven  it  should  ascend : 
Sae  great  ane  strength  was  never  seen 
Into  the  warld  with  men's  een. 
The  wallis  of  that  waik  they  made, 
Twa  and  fifty  fathom  braid : 
Ane  fathom  then,  as  some  men  says, 
Micht  been  twa  fathom  in  our  days ; 
Ane  man  was  then  of  mair  stature 
Nor  twa  be  now,  of  this  be  sun* 

The  translator  of  Orosiui 
Intil  his  chronicle  writes  thus  ; 
That  when  the  sun  is  at  the  hicht, 
At  noon,  when  it  doth  shine  maisl  Mdit^ 
The  shadow  of  that  hideous  strength 
8az  mile  and  mair  it  is  of  length : 
Thus  may  ye  judge  into  your  wodkl, 
Oif  Babylon  be  heich,  or  nochl. 

Then  the  great  Qod  omnipotent. 

To  whom  all  things  been  pnee&ty    *    * 

He  seeand  the  amoition. 

And  the  prideful  presumption. 

How  thir  proud  people  did  pretend. 

Up  through  the  heavens  till  ascend,    ^   * 

Sic  languages  on  them  he  laid. 

That  nane  wist  what  ane  other  said ; 

Where  wm  but  ane  language  afore, 

God  send  them  languages  three  score ; 


I  Slut. 


SooUInff. 


•Jest 
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Afore  that  time  &11  tpak  Hebrew, 
Then  some  began  for  to  speak  Grew, 
Some  Dntch,  some  language  Saracen, 
And  some  began  to  spetX  Latin. 
The  maister  men  gan  to  ga  wild, 
Cijand  for  trees,  they  brocht  them  tyld. 
Some  said.  Bring  mortar  here  at  ance, 
Then  brocht  thej  to  them  stocks  and  stanes; 
And  Nimrod,  their  great  champion, 
Ran  ragand  like  ane  wild  lion. 
Menacing  them  with  words  rude. 
But  never  ane  word  they  understood.  *    * 

for  final  conclusion. 

Constrained  were  they  for  till  depart. 
Ilk  company  in  ane  sundry  airt.    *    * 

JOSCEIXAirEOUB  FOBCES  OV  THE  PERIOD  1400-1558. 

A  few  pieces  of  the  rcigna  of  Henry  VHI.  and 
Edward  TL,  some  of  which  are  by  uncertain  autlion, 
may  be  added,  as  further  illustrative  of  the  literary 
history  of  that  period.  The  first  two  are  amongst 
the  earliest  verses  in  which  the  metaphysical  re- 
finements, so  notable  in  the  subsequent  period,  are 
observable. 

A  PraUe  of  hi$  {the  Poet's)  Lady. 

Give  place,  you  ladies,  and  be  gone. 

Boast  not  yourselves  at  all ! 
For  here  at  hand  approacheth  one. 

Whose  face  will  stain  you  all  I 

The  virtue  of  her  lively  looks 

Excels  the  precious  stone : 
I  wish  to  have  none  other  books 

To  read  or  look  upon. 

In  each  of  her  two  crystal  eyes 

Smileth  a  naked  boy : 
It  would  you  all  in  heart  suffice 

To  see  that  lamp  of  joy. 

I  think  Nature  hath  lost  the  mould. 
Where  she  her  shape  did  take ; 

Or  else  I  doubt  if  Nature  could 
So  &ir  a  creature  make. 

She  may  be  well  compared 

Unto  the  phoenix  kind, 
Whose  like  was  never  seen  nor  heard, 

That  any  man  can  find. 

In  life  she  is  Diana  chaste. 

In  troth  Penelope, 
In  word  and  eke  in  deed  steadfast : 

What  will  you  more  wo  say  I 

•  •  •  • 

Her  roseal  colour  comes  and  goes 

With  such  a  comely  grace, 
More  ruddier  too  than  doth  the  rose, 

Within  her  lively  face. 

At  Bacchus*  feast  none  shall  her  meet, 

Ne  at  no  wanton  play ; 
Nor  gazing  in  an  open  street. 

Nor  gadding  as  a  stray. 

The  modest  mirth  that  she  doth  use 
Is  mix'd  with  shamefac'dness ; 

All  v^  she  doth  wholly  refuse. 
And  hateth  idleness. 

O  Lord,  it  is  a  world  to  see 

How  virtue  can  repair. 
And  deck  in  her  such  honestv 

Whom  Nature  made  so  fair ! 

Truly  she  doth  as  far  exceed 

Our  women  now-a-days. 
As  doth  the  gillv  fiower  a  weed* 

And  more  a  thousand  ways. 


How  might  I  do  to  get  a  gralF 

Of  this  unspotted  tree! 
For  all  the  rest  are  plain  but  chaff 

Which  seem  good  com  to  be. 

This  gift  alone  I  shall  her  give : 
When  Death  doth  what  he  can. 

Her  honest  fame  shall  ever  live 
Within  the  mouth  of  man. 

Amamtiwn  Inz  amoris  redintegratio  oL 
[By  Richard  Edwards,  a  court  musician  and  poet,  1523-1566.] 

In  going  to  my  naked  bed,  as  one  that  would  have 

slept, 
I  heard  a  wife  sing  to  her  child,  that  long  before  had 

wept. 
She  sighed   sore,  and  sang  full  sweet,  to  bring  the 

babe  to  rest. 
That  would  not  cease,  but  cried  still,  in  sucking  at 

her  breast. 
She  was  full  weaiy  of  her  watch,  and  grieved  with 

her  child. 
She  rocked  it,  and  rated  it,  until  on  her  it  smil'd ; 
Then  did  she  say, '  Now  have  I  found  the  proverb  true 

to  prove. 
The  falling  out  of  faithful  friends  renewing  is  of 

love.* 

Then  took  I  paper,  pen,  and  ink,  this  proverb  for  to 

write. 
In  register  for  to  remain  of  such  a  worthy  wight. 
As  she  proceeded  thus  in  song  unto  her  little  brat. 
Much  matter  utter'd  she  of  weight  in  place  whereas 

she  sat; 
And  proved  plain,  there  was  no  beast,  nor  creature 

bearing  life. 
Could  well  be  known  to  live  in  love  without  discard 

and  strife : 
Then  kissed  she  her  little  babe,  and  sware  by  Qod 

above, 
'The  falling  out  of  faithful  friends  renewing  is  of 

love.* 

«  *  ♦  « 

*  I  marvel  much,  pardie,'  quoth  she,  *  for  to  behold 

the  rout. 
To  see  man,  woman,  boy,  and  beast,  to  toss  the  world 

about; 
Some  kneel,  some  crouch,  some  beck,  some  check,  and 

some  can  smoothly  smile. 
And  some  embrace  others  in  arms,  and  there  think 

many  a  wile. 
Some  stand  aloof  at  cap  and  knee,  some  humble,  and 

some  stout, 
Yet  are  they  never  friends  indeed  until  they  once  fall 

out.' 
Thus  ended  she  her  song,  and  said,  before  sho  did 

remove, 
'The  falling  out  of  faithful  friends  renewing  is  of 

love.' 

[Chara/cteristic  of  an  Etiffliskman.'] 

[By  Andrew  Bourdt  physician  to  ncnry  YIIL  The  lines 
form  an  ioecriptlon  under  the  picture  of  an  Englishman,  naked, 
with  a  roll  of  cloth  in  one  hand,  and  a  pair  of  scissors  in  the 
other.J 

I  am  an  Englishman,  and  naked  I  stand  here. 

Musing  in  my  mind  what  garment  I  shall  wear. 

For  now  I  will  wear  this,  and  now  I  will  wear  that. 

Now  I  will  wear  I  cannot  tell  what : 

All  new  fashions  be  pleasant  to  me, 

I  will  have  them  whether  I  thrive  or  thee  : 

Now  I  am  a  fisher,  all  men  on  me  look 

AVhat  should  1  do  but  set  cock  on  the  hoop ! 

What  do  I  care  if  all  the  world  me  fail, 

I  will  have  a  garment  reach  to  my  tail. 
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Then  I  am  a  minion,  for  I  wear  the  new  guiae, 

The  next  year  after  I  hope  to  be  wise — 

Not  onlj  in  wearing  mj  goxgeous  array, 

For  I  will  go  to  learning  a  whole  summer's  day ; 

I  will  learn  Latin,  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  French, 

And  I  will  learn  Dutch  sitting  on  my  bench. 

I  do  fear  no  man,  each  man  feareth  me ; 

I  overcome  my  adTersaries  by  land  and  by  sea : 

I  had  no  peer  if  to  myself  I  were  true ; 

Because  I  am  not  so  diverse  times  do  I  rue : 

Yet  I  lack  nothing,  I  hare  all  thines  at  will. 

If  I  were  wise  and  would  hold  myself  still. 

And  meddle  with  no  matters  but  to  me  pertaining. 

But  ever  to  be  true  to  God  and  my  king. 

But  I  hare  such  matters  rolling  in  my  pate, 

That  I  will  and  do — I  cannot  tell  what. 

No  man  shall  let  me,  but  I  will  have  my  mind. 

And  to  father,  mother,  and  friend,  I'll  be  unkind. 

I  will  follow  mine  own  mind  and  mine  old  trade : 

\Mio  shall  let  me  1    The  devil's  nails  are  unpared. 

Yet  above  all  things  new  fashions  I  love  well. 

And  to  wear  them  my  thrill  I  will  sell. 

In  all  this  world  I  shall  have  but  a  time : 

Hold  the  cup,  good  fellow,  here  is  thine  and  mine ! 

The  Xut-Brovm  Maid. 

[Regarding  the  date  and  author  of  this  piece  no  certainty 
exists.  Prior,  m-fao  founded  his  Henrp  and  Emma  upon  it, 
fixes  its  date  about  1400 ;  but  others.  Judging  from  the  oooipa- 
ralively  modern  language  of  it,  suppose  it  to  have  been  com- 
posed subsequently  to  the  time  of  Surrey.  The  poem  opens 
with  a  declaration  of  the  author,  that  the  faith  of  woman 
is  stronger  than  is  generally  alleged,  in  proof  of  whieh  he  pro- 
poees  to  rdato  the  trial  to  which  the  *  Not-Browne  Majde'  was 
exposed  by  her  lover.  What  foUowa  consists  of  a  dialogue 
between  the  pair.] 

He. — It  standeth  so  ;  a  deed  is  do\ 

Whereof  great  harm  shall  grow : 
My  destiny  is  for  to  die 

A  shameful  death,  I  trow; 
Or  else  to  flee  :  the  one  must  be, 

None  other  way  I  know, 
But  to  withdraw  as  an  outlaw. 

And  take  me  to  my  bow. 
Wherefore  adieu,  my  own  heart  true ! 

None  other  rede  I  can : 
For  I  must  to  the  green  wood  go. 

Alone,  a  banished  man. 

Sub. — O  Lord,  what  js  this  world's  bliss. 

That  changcth  as  the  moon  I 
My  summer's  day  in  lusty  May 

Is  darked  before  the  noon. 
I  hear  you  say,  Farewell :  Nay,  nay. 

We  depart  not  so  soon. 
"Why  say  ye  so  ?  whither  will  ye  go  t 

Alas  1  what  have  ye  done  t 
All  my  welfare  to  sorrow  and  care 

Should  change  if  ye  were  gone  ; 
For  in  my  mind,  of  all  mankind 

I  love  but  you  alone. 

He. — I  can  believe,  it  shall  ^ou  grieve. 

And  somewhat  you  distrain  : 
But  afterward,  your  paines  hard 

Within  a  dav  or  twain 
Shall  soon  aslake  ;  and  ye  shall  take 

Comfort  to  you  acain. 
VThy  should  ye  ought,  for  to  make  thought  t 

X  our  labour  were  in  vain. 
And  thus  I  do,  and  pray  to  you. 

As  heartily  as  1  can  ; 
For  I  most  to  the  green  wood  go^ 

Alone,  a  banishM  man. 


She. — Now  sith  that  ye  have  showed  to  me 

The  secret  of  your  mind, 
I  shall  be  plain  to  you  again, 

Like  as  ye  shall  me  find. 
Sith  it  is  BO  that  ye  will  go, 

I  will  not  live  behind ; 
Shall  never  be  said,  the  Nut-Browii  Maid 

Was  to  her  love  unkind : 
Make  you  read^,  for  so  am  I, 

Although  it  wero  anon  ; 
For  in  mv  mind,  of  all  mankind 

I  love  but  you  alone. 

He. — I  counsel  you,  remember  how 

It  is  no  maiden's  law 
Nothing  to  doubt,  but  to  run  out 

To  wood  with  an  outlaw ; 
For  ye  must  there  in  your  hand  bear 

A  bow,  ready  to  draw  ; 
And  as  a  thief,  thus  must  you  live. 

Ever  in  dread  and  awe. 
Whereby  to  you  great  harm  might  grow : 

Yet  had  I  lever  than. 
That  I  had  to  the  green  wood  go. 

Alone,  a  banished  man* 

She. — I  think  not  nay,  but,  as  ye  tay. 

It  is  no  maiden's  lore : 
But  love  may  make  me  for  your  sake. 

As  I  have  said  before, 
To  come  on  foot,  to  hunt  and  shoot 

To  get  us  meat  in  store ; 
For  so  that  I  your  company 

May  have,  I  ask  no  more : 
From  which  to  part  it  makes  my  heart 

As  cold  as  any  stone  ; 
For,  in  my  mind,  of  all  mankind 

I  love  but  you  alone. 

He. — ^Yet  take  good  heed,  for  ever  I  dread 

That  ye  could  not  sustain 
The  thorny  ways,  the  deep  valleys. 

The  snow,  the  frost,  the  rain. 
The  cold,  the  heat ;  for,  dry  or  weet, 

We  must  lodge  on  the  plain  ; 
And  us  above,  none  other  roof 

But  a  brake  bush  or  twain  : 
Which  aoon  should  grieve  you,  I  believe. 

And  re  would  gladly  than 
That  I  had  to  the  greenwood  go, 

Alone,  a  banish^  man. 

She. — Sith  I  have  here  been  parting 

With  YOU  of  joy  and  bliss, 
I  must  aJBO  part  of  your  wo 

Endure,  as  reason  is. 
Yet  I  am  sure  of  one  pleasure, 

And,  shortly,  it  is  tuis, 
That,  where  ye  be,  me  seemeth,  pardie, 

I  could  not  fare  amiss. 
Without  more  speech,  I  you  beseech 

That  ye  were  soon  acone, 
For,  to  my  mind,  of  all  mankind 

I  love  but  you  alone. 

He. — If  ye  £0  thither,  ye  muet  consider, 

Hlien  ye  have  list  to  dine. 
There  shall  no  meat  be  for  you  gete. 

Nor  drink,  beer,  ale,  nor  wine. 
No  sheetee  clean,  to  lie  between. 

Made  of  thread  and  twine ; 
None  other  house  but  leavra  and  boagli% 

To  cover  your  head  and  mine. 
Oh  mine  heart  sweet,  this  evil  diet. 

Should  make  tou  pale  and  wan  ; 
Wherefore  1  will  to  the  green  wood  go^ 

Alone,  a  banishod  man. 
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Sbb. — ^Among  the  wild  deer,  each  au  archer, 

Ab  men  saj  thAt  ye  be, 
Ye  maj  not  fail  of  good  yittail, 

Where  is  so  great  plentie. 
And  water  clear  of  the  rirtfr, 

Shall  be  fall  sweet  to  me. 
With  which  in  heal,  I  shall  right  weel 

Endure,  as  je  shall  see  ; 
And,  ere  we  go,  a  bed  or  two 

I  can  provide  anone  ; 
For,  in  mj  mind,  of  all  mankind 

I  lore  bat  70a  alone. 

Ub. — ^Lo  ^et  before,  ye  must  do  more. 

If  ye  will  eo  with  me ; 
As  cut  your  hair  up  by  your  ear, 

Your  kirtle  to  the  knee  ; 
With  bow  in  hand,  for  to  withstand 

Your  enemies,  if  need  be  ; 
And  this  same  night,  before  day-light, 

To  wood-ward  will  I  flee. 
If  that  ye  will  all  this  fulfill, 

Do't  shortly  as  ye  can  : 
Elte  will  I  to  the  green  wood  go. 

Alone,  a  banished  man. 

SoE. — I  shall,  as  now,  do  more  for  you. 

Than  longeth  to  womanheed. 
To  short  my  hair,  a  bow  to  bear. 

To  shoot  in  time  of  need. 
Oh,  my  sweet  mother,  before  all  other 

For  yon  I  hare  most  dread  ; 
But  now  adieu  !  I  must  ensue 

Where  fortune  doth  me  lead. 
All  this  make  ye  :  Now  let  us  flee  ; 

The  day  comes  fast  upon  : 
For,  in  my  mind,  of  all  mankind 

I  lore  but  you  alone. 

He. — Nay,  nay,  not  so  ;  re  shall  not  go. 

And  I  shall  tell  you  wny  : 
Your  appetite  1  is  to  be  light 

Of  lore,  I  weel  espy  : 
For  like  as  ^e  hare  said  to  me. 

In  like  wise,  hardily, 
Ye  would  answer  whoever  it  were. 

In  way  of  company. 
It  is  said  of  old,  soon  hoc,  soon  cold  ; 

And  so  is  a  woman. 
Wherefore  I  to  the  wood  will  go. 

Alone,  a  bamshed  man. 

She. — ^If  ye  take  heed,  it  is  no  need 

Such  words  to  any  by  me ; 
For  oft  ye  prayed  and  me  assayed, 

Ere  I  loved  you,  pardie : 
And  though  that  I,  of  ancestry, 

A  baron's  daughter  be. 
Yet  have  yon  proved  how  I  you  loved, 

A  squire  of  low  degree  ; 
And  ever  shall,  whatso  heftil ; 

To  die  therefore  anon  ; 
For,  in  my  mind,  of  all  mankind 

I  love  but  you  alone. 

He. — A  baron's  child  to  be  beguiled, 

It  were  a  cursed  deed  ! 
To  be  fclUw  with  an  outlaw. 

Almighty  God  forbid  1 
It  better  were,  the  poor  squiir 

Alone  to  forest  yede. 
Than  I  should  say,  another  day. 

That,  by  my  cuxsed  deed. 
We  were  betrayed  :  wherefore,  good  maid. 

The  best  rede  that  I  can. 
Is,  that  I  to  the  greenwood  go. 

Alone,  a  banished  man, 

1  DiqMMdISon. 


She.— Whatever  befall,  I  never  shall, 

Of  this  thing  you  upbraid  ; 
But,  if  ye  go,  and  leave  me  so. 

Than  have  ye  me  betrayed. 
Remember  weel,  how  that  you  deal ; 

For  if  ye,  as  ye  said, 
Be  so  unkind  to  leave  behind, 

Your  love,  the  Nut- Brown  Maid, 
Trust  me  truly,  that  I  shall  die 

Soon  after  ye  be  gone  ; 
For,  in  my  mind,  01  all  mankind 

I  love  but  you  alone. 

He. — If  that  ye  went,  ye  should  repent ; 

For  in  the  forest  now 
I  have  purveyed  me  of  a  maid. 

Whom  I  love  more  than  you  ; 
Another  fkii^r  than  ever  ye  were, 

I  dare  it  weel  avow. 
And  of  you  both  each  should  be  wroth 

With  other,  as  I  trow  : 
It  were  mine  ease  to  live  in  peace  : 

So  wUl  I,  if  I  can; 
Wlierefore  I  to  the  wood  will  go. 

Alone,  a  banished  man. 

She. — ^Though  in  the  wood  I  understood 

Ye  had  a  paramour. 
All  this  may  not  remove  ray  thought. 

But  that  I  will  be  your. 
And  she  shall  find  me  soft  and  kind 

And  courteous  every  hour  ; 
Glad  to  fulfill  all  that  she  will 

Command  me  to  my  power. 
For  had  ye,  lo,  an  hundred  mo. 

Of  them  I  would  be  one  ; 
For,  in  my  mind,  of  idl  mankind 

I  love  but  you  alone. 

He. — Mine  own  dear  love,  I  see  thee  prore 

That  ye  be  kind  and  true  ; 
Of  maid  and  wife,  in  all  my  life. 

The  best  that  ever  I  knew. 
Be  meny  and  glad  ;  no  more  be  sad  ; 

The  case  is  changed  now  ; 
For  it  were  ruth,  that,  for  your  truth. 

Ye  should  have  cause  to  rue. 
Be  not  dismayed  ;  whatever  I  said 

To  you,  when  I  began  ; 
I  will  not  to  the  greenwood  go, 

I  am  no  banished  man. 

She. — ^These  tidings  be  more  glad  to  mc, 

Than  to  be  made  a  queen. 
If  I  were  sure  they  would  endure  : 

But  it  is  often  seen. 
When  men  will  break  promise,  they  speak 

The  wordes  on  the  spleen. 
Ye  shape  some  wile  me  to  b^^ile. 

And  steal  from  me,  I  ween  : 
Than  were  the  case  worse  than  it  was. 

And  I  more  woc-besone  : 
For,  in  my  mind,  of  aJl  mankind 

I  love  but  you  alone. 

He. — Ye  shall  not  need  further  lo  dread  : 

I  will  not  dispar^e, 
You  (God  defend  !)  sith  ye  descend 

Of  so  great  a  linei^. 
Now  understand  ;  to  Westmoreland, 

\Vliich  is  mine  heritage, 
I  will  you  bring ;  and  with  a  ring, 

By  way  of  marriage, 
I  will  you  take,  and  lady  make. 

As  shortly  as  I  can  : 
Thus  have  you  won  an  earl's  son. 

And  not  a  banished  man. 
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PROSE    WRITERS. 
SIR  JOHN  FORTESCUE. 

Not  long  after  the  time  of  I>dgate,  our  attention 
is  called  to  a  prose  writer  of  eminence,  the  first 
since  the  time  of  Chaucer  and  Wickliffe.  Tliis  was 
Sir  John  Fortescue,  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's 
Bench  under  Henry  VL,  and  a  constant  adherent  of 
the  fortunes  of  that  monarch.  He  flourished  be- 
tween the  years  1430  and  1470.  Besides  several  Latin 
tracts,  Chief  Justice  Forteaciio  wrote  one  in  the 
common  language,  entitled.  The  Difference  between  an 
Absolute  and  Limited  Monarchy,  as  it  more  particularity 
regards  tJie  English  Constitution^  in  which  he  draws  a 
striking,  though  perhaps  exaggerated,  contrast  be- 
tween the  condition  of  the  French  under  an  arbi- 
trary monarch,  and  that  of  his  own  countrymen, 
who  even  then  possessed  considerable  privileges  as 
subjects.  The  following  extracts  convey  at  once  an 
idea  of  the  literary  style,  and  of  the  manner  of 
thinking,  of  that  age. 

{English  Courage.] 

lOriginal  spelling. — ^It  is  cowardiae  and  laclc  of  hnrtefi  and 
rorage,  that  kcpith  tho  Frenchmen  from  rysj-ng,  and  not  po- 
vertye ;  which  comseno  Frencfae  man  hath  like  to  the  English 
man.  It  hath  ben  often  teen  in  Englond  that  iij  or  iv  thefe«, 
(or  povertie.  hath  aett  upon  rij  or  viij  true  men,  and  robbyd 
them  al.  But  it  hath  not  ben  seen  in  Fraunoe,  that  vij  or  vi^ 
thefes  have  bon  hardy  to  robbe  lij  or  iv  true  men.  Wherfor 
it  is  right  scld  that  French  men  be  hangyd  for  robberyo,  for 
that  thay  havo  no  hcrtys  to  do  so  terry ble  an  acte.  There  be 
therfor  mo  men  hangyd  In  Englond,  in  a  yore,  for  robberye 
and  manslaughter,  than  ther  bo  hangid  In  Fraonoe  for  such 
cause  of  crime  in  tIJ  yen,  ftc] 

It  is  cowardice  and  lack  of  hearts  and  courage,  that 
keepeth  the  Frenchmen  from  rising,  and  not  poverty  ; 
which  courage  no  French  man  hath  like  to  the 
English  man.  It  hath  been  often  seen  in  England 
that  three  or  four  thieves,  for  poverty,  hath  set  upon 
5ieven  or  eight  true  men,  and  robbed  them  all.  But 
it  hath  not  been  seen  in  France,  that  seven  or  eight 
thieves  have  been  hardy  to  rob  three  or  four  true  men. 
Wherefore  it  is  right  seld^  that  Frenchmen  be  hanged 
for  robbeiy,  for  that  they  have  no  hearts  to  do  so 
terrible  an  art.  There  bo  therefore  mo  men  hanged 
in  England,  in  a  year,  for  robbery  and  manslaughter, 
than  there  be  hanged  in  France  for  such  cause  of 
crime  in  seven  years.  There  is  no  man  hanged  in 
Scotland  in  seven  years  together  for  robbery,  and  yet 
they  be  often  times  hanged  for  larceny,  and  stealing 
of  goods  in  the  absence  of  the  owner  thereof ;  but 
their  hearts  serve  them  not  to  take  a  man's  goods 
while  he  is  pret*ent  and  will  defend  it ;  which  manner 
of  taking  is  called  robberr.  But  the  English  roan  be 
of  another  courage ;  for  if  he  be  poor,  and  see  another 
man  having  riches  which  may  be  taken  from  him  by 
might,  he  m'oI  not  spare  to  do  so,  but  if  that  poor  man 
be  right  true.  Wnerefore  it  is  not  poverty,  but  it  is 
lack  of  heart  and  cowardice,  that  keepeth  the  French 
men  from  risting. 

What  harm  trou/cl  cohte  to  England  if  the  Commons 

tJiereof  were  Poor, 

S^ime  men  have  said  that  it  were  goo<I  for  the  king 
that  the  commons  of  England  were  made  poor,  as  be 
the  commons  of  France.  For  then  they  would  not 
rebel,  as  now  they  done  oAen  tinici,  which  the  com- 
mons of  France  do  not,  nor  may  do  ;  for  they  have  no 
weapon,  nor  armour,  nor  good  to  buy  it  withal  I.  To 
thct*c  manner  of  men  may  l>o  said,  with  the  philo<>o- 
pher,  Ad  parra  rat^icicntcSf  de  fucHi  mundantj  that 


1  Seldom. 
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is  to  say,  they  that  seen  few  things  woU  soon  say  the! 
advice.  Forsooth  those  folks  consideren  little  th 
good  of  the  realm,  whereof  the  might  most  stondetl 
upon  archers,  which  be  no  rich  men.  And  if  the; 
were  made  poorer  than  they  be,  they  should  not  hav< 
wherewith  to  buy  them  bows,  arrows,  jacks,  or  an; 
other  armour  of  defence,  whereby  they  might  be  abl 
to  resist  our  enemies  when  they  list  to  come  upon  u^* 
which  they  may  do  on  cvexr  side,  considering  that  w 
be  an  island  ;  and,  as  it  is  said  before,  we  may  no 
have  soon  succours  of  any  other  realm.  Whercfor 
we  should  be  a  prey  to  all  other  enemies,  but  if  we  b 
mighty  of  oureelf,  which  might  stondeth  most  upoi 
our  poor  archers  ;  and  therefore  they  needen  not  on  I; 
to  have  such  habiliments  as  now  is  spoken  of,  but  &U* 
they  needen  to  be  much  exercised  in  shooting,  whic] 
may  not  be  done  without  right  great  expenses,  a 
every  man  expert  therein  knoweth  nght  well.  Where 
fore  the  makmg  poor  of  the  commons,  which  is  th 
making  poor  of  our  archers,  should  be  the  destructioi 
of  the  greatest  might  of  our  realm.  Item,  if  poor  niei 
may  not  lightly  rise,  as  is  the  opinion  of  those  men 
which  for  that  cause  would  have  the  commons  poor 
how  then,  if  a  mighty  man  made  a  rising,  should  tx 
be  repressed,  when  all  the  commons  be  so  poor,  thii 
after  such  opinion  they  may  not  fight,  and  by  tha 
reason  not  help  the  king  with  fighting!  And  wh^ 
maketh  the  king  the  commons  to  be  every  year  mu^ 
tered,  sithen  it  was  good  they  had  no  harness,  no 
were  able  to  fight  f  Oh,  how  unwise  is  the  opinion  o 
these  men  ;  for  it  may  not  be  maintained  by  anj 
reason  !  Item,  when  any  rising  hath  been  made  ii 
this  land,  before  these  days  by  commons,  the  poorest 
men  thereof  hath  been  the  greatest  causers  and  doen 
therein.  And  thrifty  men  have  been  loth  thereto,  foi 
dread  of  losing  of  their  goods,  yet  often  times  thcj 
have  gone  with  them  through  menaces,  or  else  th< 
same  poor  men  would  have  taken  their  goods  ;  whercii 
it  seemeth  that  poverty  hath  been  the  whole  and  chie: 
cause  of  all  such  rising.  The  poor  man  hath  beer 
stirred  thereto  by  occasion  of  his  povertr  for  to  get 
good ;  and  the  rich  men  have  gone  with  them  bccau.«< 
they  wold  not  be  poor  by  losing  of  their  goods.  What 
then  would  fall,  if  all  the  commons  were  poor  1 


WILLIAM  CiiXTOK. 

The  next  writer  of  note  was  WnxiAX  Caxton 
the  celebrated  printer ;  a  man  of  plain  understand 
ing,  but  great  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  literature 
While  acting  as  an  agent  for  English  merchants  ii 
Holland,  he  made  himself  roaster  of  the  art  of  print 
ing,  then  recently  introduced  on  the  Continent ;  an<1 
having  translated  a  French  book  styled.  The  Becugel 
of  the  Histories  of  Troye,  he  print^  it  at  Ghent,  ii 
U71,  being  the  first  book  in  the  English  language 
ever  put  to  the  press.*  Afterwards  he  establis}ie< 
a  printing-office  at  Westminster,  and  in  1474,  pro 
duced  The  Game  of  Chess,  which  was  the  first  b<¥>l 
printed  in  Britain.  Caxton  translated  or  wrote  about 
sixty  difierent  books,  all  of  which  went  through  hi 
own  press  before  his  death  in  1491.  Ai  a  specimen 
of  his  manner  of  writing,  and  of  the  literary  langungi 
of  this  age,  a  passage  is  here  extracted,  in  nKKlen 


*  In  a  note  to  this  publication.  Caxtoa  waj9—'*Vonisin\ul( 
a>  age  creepoth  on  me  dally,  and  feebleth  all  the  bodia,  ana  olM 
beoauee  I  have  promlMd  divert  gentlemen,  and  to  my  frit-nds 
to  addreM  to  them,  as  haitily  os  I  might,  this  eaid  book,  thcrd 
fore  I  have  prectiied  and  learned,  at  my  great  charge  and  ills 
pence,  to  ordain  this  eald  book  In  print,  after  the  miinnrr  nn^ 
form  ae  ye  may  here  eoe,  and  la  not  written  with  pen  ani)  Ink 
M  other  books  ben,  to  the  end  that  all  men  may  havo  ttimi  sr 
once,  for  all  the  hooka  of  tbi«  etory,  named  *  The  RccuIp  i*(  ik 
1 1  ietoroye  of  Troyee.*  thus  emprinted ,  as  ye  hers  see,  were  b«<fia 
In  one  day,  and  aleo  ftniahed  in  one  day." 

r,\     ' 


xLegatd. 


o  another 
men  of  Pctubb, 


ILtgaid  of  St  FrancU.] 

■■^^.^^^  T^  ^™''  "^  Almighty  God,  -^ 
..  fl  tfct^Ui  year  of  h,,  »ge,  md  wasted  his  time  by 

-  "11^  '•  ■•""^  ""  Lo"i  corrected  bj  the 
'ftBm,  ud   luddcnlj  chsnged  him  in 

:^  »  th«i  he  begun  to  iblnc  by  the  spi 
-rr-     rv  oa  k  time,  he,  with  other  ir 
"  '"'7°  P"*™">  ""i  were  put  in  a 

'  -re  «ll  tltt  Mho-  willed  uid  wrrowed,  and  he'onh 

-  ^CJS"^  J^J"'*^-     '^"^  "li™ 'hey  had  reprereifl 

\    -  r"-  .^"".^   •*«J'  be  wonhipped  aa  a  «[, 

-  .i'!K>ot  >U  the  wortd,'     •     •     • 

^^0*0  b»d  uuwered  hizD,  ha  »id,  none  in  this 

'  -'i  i«  «.  gr««  1  .inner,  but  if  he  eo^rert  bim    our 

..  Wd  penance,  J,^l  nerer  find  niercr.  And  .non 

'  ,  'J/.if^     J  ?'  V  "^e'"''""  the  fallacy  and' 

-  '^"l       ^\^°r^''  '0"l<i  tare  withdra/n  him 

■  u-  do  weU.      And  when  the  deTil   saw  that  he 

■  -•■!  not  prBTsil  againil  him,  he  lempled  him  by 
-^    Mlempt.tjon  of  the  flesh.     And  wW  tti- holy 

i;.  rf  0«i  fell  th.t,  he  despoiled!  his  cloath?,  an  J 


"  "•  """  "  »""•!<;.  "J  ih.  ,,„  i.  d.  JS. 

ftoae  hirtoij  may  be  wid  to  have  taken  it.  «■ 
in  the  rejgD.  of  Heory  VU.  and  VUI  ^Vt  it,  fi^ 

oS£S.  ,  ■P'','^''™  "anner,  rthont  aij 
3*25  ^"  "  J"i'«""«-  "«h  an  ab«,lnte VZl 
of  diacnmmation  aa  to  the  comparative  imnorton^of 

t1,ev  m  S3^J  li«n.aetion»  «ie  ChronleU 
i^^^  ^^  '"""  ^<^>et  of  matter  whieh  onl  v 
modern  ™,le,  of  a  [„e„||„  taate,  cSiv   m 

|™nJid'',,srj;.a-tt'r-av:';'n'd.'Se3i 

to.,  of  manne,,.  whieh  would  have  other,i„  l2, 
dol^"SdS''i;r?<S  "'''•'""  •»''  •'•I""'  !<"- 

Se^ShrLr„'or.s„tKr"'''™V' 


ji^ub  luuu  witn  an  bard  cord    sa 

T  »«,  it  Iwbovelh  thee  to  remain 

/k.^^  r'^A  I*""  ."l^  t"°P"'tio°  departed 
'  U  -.Dt  cot  »nd  plunged  himself  in  the  snow,  all 
-■•..  aad  mrnde  Berm  great  balls  of  snow,  and  nur- 
~-i  V.  haye  uken  them  inlo^  hi«  body,  and  iiJ 
■  ccuat  u  thj  wife ;  .nd  thwe  four,  two  ben 
-iiSlten,  ud  two  tby  «.ns  ;  and  the  other  twain 
M  thy  chvnbrerr,  and  that  other  Ihy  varlct  or 
■^i  T?  f""!  '^"*''*  '''"°-  *"<"  "ley  all  die  for 

-  AM  If  tij  lRuuies.s  that  thou  haat  about  them 

-  tit  ileyQ  deputed  from  him  all  confused  -  and 
■Ttria^fetanied  ^again  nnto   his  cell  glorifying 

'-wenofcled  inhislifebyraanymiraclpa  •  • 
-J-  'eyy  destb,  which  i^  to  all  men  horrible  and 
-,  te  adnioniKbed  them  to  praise  it.     And  also 

■  ■-  -i  and  BdmoniMhcd  death  to  come  to  him   and  I 

■  t^iih,  Dijei^-ter,  wclcomcbe  joa.'    And  whon 
'  T«*  oB.  s  pnbi. 


tVortigem  had  lost  much  of  the  affection,  of  11. 
people  by  mamage  with  Queen  Rowena.]    Ovlr  that 

med^ernus'a^VLXut^'ofZJ^de'ifr 
«iutheXt  :^  ^he'^way  ofTn,\'r  '"«'  '"" 

Of  this  holy  man,  St  GennaZ,  \wnt  Hl.torial 
S^.,i;  u"'^''.";'''™'''^  "hen  the  weather  «^n, 
passing  cold,  and  the  snow  fell  yerv  fa»^  >,.  .  1 
Uging  of  the  king  of  Bri.rinrfor  h?m  ^d  hi  "^^ 
P«r*,  wh,ch  wMi  denied.  Then  he,  after  sitting  u^der 
a  bush  in  the  field,  the  king's  bcrdm^  Z-ld  bt 

a?fei'^o.Kr:s,it^ 

to  wrap  logetber  within  the  .kin  of  the"ai.T™lf  And 
then  It  lay  in  the  -tall  before  the  rack  near  unto  11.^ 
I  dame.  Which  done  according  to  the  coiiimnndme  t 
of  the  holy  man,  shortly  after  the  cbK  wna  rexored 
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to  life ;  and  forthwith  ate  haj  with  the  dam  at  the 
rack.  At  which  manrel  all  the  home  was  greatly 
oAtonished,  and  yielded  thanking  unto  Almightj  God, 
and  to  that  holj  biihop. 

Upon  the  morrow,  this  holy  bishop  took  with  him 
the  herdman,  and  vode  unto  the  presence  of  the  king, 
and  axed  of  him  in  sharp  wise,  whj  that  OTer-ni|;ht 
he  had  denied  to  him  lodging.  Wherewith  the  kmg 
was  BO  alMAhed,  that  he  nad  no  power  to  siye  unto 
the  holj  man  answer.  Then,  St  Germain  said  to  him : 
I  charge  thee,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  God,  that  thou 
and  thine  depart  from  this  palace,  and  resign  it  and 
the  rule  of  tnj  land  to  him  that  is  more  worthy  this 
room  than  thou  art.  The  which  all  thing  by  power 
diyine  was  obsenred  and  done ;  and  the  said  herdman, 
by  the  holy  bishop's  authority,  was  set  into  the  same 
dignity ;  it  whom  alter  descended  all  the  kings  of 
Britain. 


[Jade  Cad^s  Innarrectton.'] 

lOHghuU  SptlHmff.  And  In  the.  mooeth  of  Jnny  this  yere, 
tbo  comons  of  Kent  sstembljd  tbcm  in  grete  mnltytnde,  and 
ehsM  to  them  a  ospitsyBe,  and  named  hym  MortynMr,  and 
coayn  to  the  Duke  of  Yorke ;  bat  of  mosCe  he  was  named 
Jack  CSadei  This  kepte  the  people  woodrouiUe  tosader,  and 
made  suoh  ordeoannoaa  amonge  theym,  that  he  brought  a 
grete  nombreof  people  of  theym  vnlo  the  Ubk  Heth,  where  he 
deuyaed  a  bylie  of  petydona  to  the  kynge  end  his  ooaa> 
iayll,  Ac.] 

And  in  the  month  of  June  this  year  (1450),  the 
commons  of  Kent  assembled  them  in  great  multitude, 
and  chase  to  them  a  Captain,  and  named  him  Morti- 
mer, and  cousin  to  the  Duke  of  York;  but  of  most  he 
was  named  Jack  Cade.  This  kept  the  people  won- 
drously  together,  and  made  such  ordinances  among 
them,  that  he  brought  a  great  number  of  people  of 
them  unto  the  Black  Heau,  where  he  deyised  a  bill 
of  petitions  to  the  king  and  his  council,  and  showed 
therein  what  injuries  and  oppressions  the  poor  com- 
mens  suffered  by  such  as  were  about  the  king,  a  few 
poisons  in  number,  and  all  under  colour  to  come  to 
his  above.  The  king's  council,  seeing  this  bill,  dis- 
allowed it,  and  counselled  the  king,  which  by  the 
7th  day  of  June  had  satheied  to  him  a  strong  host  of 
people,  to  go  again'  his  rebels,  and  to  giye  unto  them 
Wtle.  "Hien  the  king,  after  the  said  rebels  had 
holden  their  field  upon  Black  Heath  seyen  days, 
made  toward  them.  Whereof  hearing,  the  Captain 
drew  back  with  his  people  to  a  yillage  called  Seyen- 
oaks,  and  there  embattled. 

Then  it  was  agreed  by  the  king's  council,  that  Sir 
Humphrey  Stafford,  knight,  with  William  his  brother, 
and  other  certain  gentlemen  should  follow  the  chase, 
and  the  king  with  his  lords  should  return  unto  Green- 
wich, weening  to  them  that  the  rebels  were  fled  and 
gone.  But,  as  before  I  haye  showed,  when  Sir  Hum- 
phrey with  his  company  drew  near  unto  Seyenoaks, 
he  was  warned  of  the  Captain,  that  there  abode  with 
his  people.  And  when  he  had  counselled  with  the 
other  centlemen,  he,  like  a  manful  knight,  set  upon 
the  rebels  and  fought  with  them  long ;  but  in  the 
end  the  Captain  slew  him  and  his  brother,  with  many 
other,  and  caused  the  rest  to  giye  back.  All  which 
season,  the  king's  host  lay  stifi  upon  Black  Heath, 
being  among  them  sundry  opinions ;  so  that  some  and 
many  favoured  the  Captain.  But,  finally,  when  word 
came  of  the  oyerthrow  of  the  Staffonu,  they  said 
plainly  and  boldly,  that,  except  the  Lord  Saye  and 
other  before  rehearsed  were  committed  to  ward,  they 
would  take  the  Captain's  party.  For  the  appeasing  of 
which  rumour  the  Lord  Saye  was  put  into  the  Tower ; 
but  that  other  as  then  were  not  at  hand.  Then  the 
king  haying  knowledge  of  the  scomfiture  of  his  men 
and  also  of  the  rumour  of  his  hosting  people,  romoyed 


from  Greenwich  to  London,  and  there  with  his  hoet 
rested  him  a  while. 

And  so  soon  as  Jack  Cade  had  thus  oyereome  the 
Staffords,  he  anon  apparelled  him  with  the  knight's 
apparel,  and  did  on  him  his  biyganders  set  with  gilt 
nails,  and  his  salet  and  gilt  spun  ;  and  after  he  had 
refreshed  his  people,  he  returned  again  to  Black 
Heath,  and  there  pight^  again  hit  field,  as  heretofore 
he  had  done,  ana  lay  there  from  the  29th  day  of 
June,  being  St  Peter's  day,  till  the  fint  day  of 
July.  In  which  season  came  unto  him  the  irai- 
bishop  of  Canterbunr,  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
with  whom  they  had  long  communication,  and  found 
him  right  discreet  in  his  answers:  how  be  it  they 
could  not  cause  him  to  lay  down  his  people,  and  to 
submit  him  unto  the  king's  grace. 

In  this  while,  the  kinv  and  the  queen,  hearing  of 
the  increasing  of  his  rebels,  and  also  the  lords  fearing 
their  own  servants,  lest  they  would  take  the  Captain's 
party,  removed  from  London  to  Killingworth,  leaving 
the  city  without  aid,  except  only  the  Lord  Scales, 
which  was  lefl  to  keep  the  Tower,  and  with  him  a  manly 
and  warly  man  named  Matthew  Gowth.  Then  the 
Caption  of  Kent  thus  hoving^  at  Blackheath,  to  the 
end  to  blind  the  more  the  people,  and  to  bring  him  in 
fame  that  he  kept  good  justice,  beheaded  there  a  petty 
Captain  of  his,  named  Paris,  for  so  much  as  he  had 
omnded  again'  such  ordinance  as  he  had  stablished 
in  his  host.  And  hearing  that  the  king  and  all  his 
lords  were  thus  departed,  drew  him  near  unto  the  city, 
so  that  upon  the  first  day  of  July  he  entered  the  buijp 
of  Southwark,  being  then  Wednesday,  and  lodged  him 
there  that  night,  for  he  might  not  be  sufiered  to  enter 
that  city. 

And  upon  the  same  day  the  commons  of  Essex,  in 

Seat  number,  pight  them  a  field  upon  the  plain  at 
iles  End.  Upon  the  second  day  of  the  said  month, 
the  mayor  called  a  common  council  at  the  Guildhall, 
for  to  purvey  the  withstanding  of  these  rebels,  and 
other  matters,  in  which  assembled  were  divers  opinions, 
so  that  some  thought  good  that  the  sud  rebels  should 
be  received  into  the  city,  and  some  otherwise ;  among 
the  which,  Robert  Home,  stock-fishmonger,  then  being 
an  alderman,  >p*ke  sore  again'  them  that  would  have 
them  enter.  For  the  which  sayings,  the  commons 
were  so  amoved  again'  him,  that  they  ceased  not  till 
th«T  had  him  committed  to  ward. 

And  the  lame  afternoon,  about  five  of  the  dock,  the 
Captain  with  his  people  entered  by  the  bridge ;  and 
when  he  came  upon  the  drawbridge,  he  hewed  the 
ropes  that  drew  the  bridge  in  sunder  with  his  sword, 
and  so  passed  into  the  ci^,  and  made  in  sundry  places 
thereof  proclamations  in  the  king's  name,  that  no  man, 
upon  pain  of  death,  should  rob  or  take  anything  par 
force  without  paying  therefor.  By  reason  whereof  he 
won  many  hearts  of  the  commons  of  the  city ;  but  all 
was  done  to  beguile  the  people,  as  after  shall  evidently 
appear.  He  rmle  through  diyers  streets  of  the  city, 
and  as  he  came  by  London  Stone,  he  strake  it  with 
his  sword  and  said,  '  Now  is  Mortimer  lord  of  this 
city.'  And  when  he  had  thus  showed  himself  in 
divers  places  of  the  city,  and  showed  his  mind  to  the 
mayor  for  the  ordering  of  hit  people,  he  returned  into 
Southwark,  and  there  abode  as  he  before  had  done, 
his  people  coming  and  going  at  lawful  houn  when 
they  would.  Then  upon  the  mom,  being  the  third 
day  of  July  and  Friday,  the  said  Captain  entered  acain 
the  city,  and  caused  the  Lord  Saye  to  be  feite'  own 
the  Tower,  and  led  into  the  Guildhall,  where  he  was 
anaigned  before  the  mayor  and  other  of  the  king's 
justices.  In  which  pastime  he  intended  to  have 
brought  before  the  said  justices  the  foresaid  Robert 
Home  ;  but  his  wife  and  friends  made  to  him  such 
instant  labour,  that  finally,  for  five  hundred  marks,  he 
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■4  at  kis  liberty.  Then  ihe  Lord  Saye,  being  as 
beiore  b  «aid,  at  Guildhall,  denied  that  he  might  be 

'  jmdgtd  by  his  peen.  Whereof  hearing,  the  Captain 
«Di  »  company  of  his  unto  the  hall,  the  which  per 
focve  took  him  from  his  offioen,  and  so  brought  him 

,  onto  the  standaid  in  Cheap,  where,  or^  he  were  half 
shriTcn,  they  stiake  off  his  head  ;  and  that  done, 
pa^t  it  npoQ  a  long  pole,  and  so  bare  it  about  wiUi 


In  Uua  time  and  season  had  the  Captain  caused  a 
gcBCleman  to  be  taken,  named  William  Crowmer, 
vkich  before  had  been  sheriff  of  Kent,  and  used,  as 
they  said,  tome  extortions.  For  which  cause,  or  for 
be  had  &Toiired  the  Lord  Saye,  by  reason  that  he  had 
oBanicd  his  daughter,  he  was  hurried  to  Miles  End, 
and  these,  in  the  Captain's  presence,  beheaded.  And 
the  ame  time  was  (here  also  beheaded  another  man, 
called  Baillie,  the  cause  of  whose  death  was  this,  as  I 
have  heaid  some  men  report.  This  Baillie  was  of  the 
fmwt,ii^mw  mid  old  acquaintance  of  Jack  Cade,  wheie- 
foic^  so  eoon  as  he  espied  him  coming  to  him-ward,  he 
east  in  his  mind  that  he  would  discoTer  his  living  and 
old  maniifrs,  and  show  off  his  Tile  kin  and  lineage. 
Wherefore,  knowing  that  the  said  Baillie  used  tob^ 
•cBon,^  anid  prophesy  about  him,  showing  to  his  com- 
pany thai  he  was  an  enchanter  and  of  m  disposition, 
and  thai  they  should  well  know  by  such  books  as  he 
bare  upon  him,  and  bade  them  search,  and  if  they 
finmd  not  aa  he  said,  that  then  they  should  put  him 
to  death,  which  all  was  done  according  to  his  com- 
Bkandmcnia 

When  they  had  thus  beheaded  these  two  men,  they 
cook  the  bead  of  Crowmer  and  pight  it  upon  a  pole, 
sad  fo  entered  again  the  <nty  with  the  heads  of  the 
Loida  Saye  and  of  Crowmer ;  and  as  they  passed  the 
ftieets,  joined  the  poles  together,  and  caused  either 
dead  mouth  to  kiss  other  diverse  and  many  times. 

And  the  Captain  the  self-same  day  went  unto  the 
honae  of  Philip  Malpas,  draper  and  alderman,  and 
robbed  and  spoiled  his  house,  and  took  thence  a  great 
■ahstaaee ;  bat  he  was  before  warned,  and  thereby 
esBveycd  mnch  of  his  money  and  plate,  or  else  he  had 
been  undone.  At  which  spoiling  were  present  many 
poor  men  of  the  city,  which  at  such  times  been  ever 
fcady  in  all  places  to  do  harm,  when  such  riots  been 


Then  toward  night  he  returned  intoSouthwark,  and 
epon  the  mom  re-entered  the  city,  and  dined  that  day 
at  a  place  in  St  Margaret  Pat^  parish,  called  Oherstis 
Uoose  ;  and  when  oe  had  dmeo,  like  an  uncurteous 
CMSt,  rebbed  him,  as  the  day  before  he  had  Malpas. 
For  wiiich  two  rebberies,  albeit  that  the  porail  and  needy 
people  drew  onto  him,  and  were  partners  of  that  ill, 
the  hesiest  and  thrifty  commoners  cast  in  their  minds 
the  sequel  of  this  matter,  and  feared  lest  they  should 
be  dealt  with  in  like  manner,  by  means  whereof  he 
ket  the  people's  &yoar  and  hearts.  For  it  was  to  be 
theoght,  if  he  had  not  executed  that  robbery,  he  might 
have  gone  fair  and  breoght  his  puipose  to  good  effect, 
if  he  had  intended  well ;  but  it  is  to  deem  and  pre- 
suppose that  the  intent  of  him  was  not  good,  where- 
me  it  might  not  come  to  any  good  conclusion.  Then 
the  mayor  and  aldermen,  with  assistance  of  the  wor- 
■hspfiil  eommoneiB,  leeing  this  misdemeanour  of  the 
Capii^  in  salegoarding  of  themself  and  of  the  citpr, 
took  their  ooanrels,  how  they  might  drive  the  C^tam 
nd  his  adherents  from  the  city,  wherein  their  fear 
was  the  mere,  for  so  much  as  the  king  and  his  lords 
with  their  powen  were  far  from  them.  Hot  yet  in 
avM<Ung  of  apparent  peril,  they  condescended  that 
they  would  withstand  his  any  more  entry  into  the 
dty.  For  the  peiformanoe  whereof,  the  mayor  sent 
onto  the  Laid  Scales  and  Matthew  Oowth,  then  K^vmir 
the  Tower  in  guiding,  and  had  of  them 
the  same. 

tErv.  •BcfoOsorpeper. 


Then  upon  the  5th  day  of  July,  the  Captain  being 
in  Southwark,  caused  a  man  to  be  beheaded,  for  cause 
of  displeasure  to  him  done,  as  the  fame  went ;  and  so 
he  kept  him  in  Southwark  all  that  day  ;  how  be  it  he 
might  have  entered  the  city  if  he  had  wold. 

And  when  night  was  coming,  the  mayor  and  citizens, 
with  Matthew  Gowth,  like  to  their  former  appoint- 
ment, kept  the  passage  of  the  bridge,  being  Sunday, 
and  defended  the  Kentishmen,  which  made  great 
force  to  re-enter  the  city.  Then  the  Captain,  seeing 
this  bickering  begun,  yode  to  harness,  and  called 
his  people  about  him,  and  set  ao  fiercely  upon  the 
citizens,  that  he  drave  them  back  from  the  stulpes 
in  Southwark,  or  bridge  foot,  unto  the  drawbridge. 
Then  the  Kentishmen  set  fire  upon  the  drawbridge.  In 
defending  whereof  many  a  man  was  drowned  and 
slain,  among  the  which,  of  men  of  name  was  John 
Sutton,  alderman,  Matthew  Gowth,  gentleman,  and 
Roger  Heysand,  citizen.  And  thus  continued  this 
skirmish  all  night,  till  9  of  the  clock  upon  the  mom  ; 
so  that  sometime  the  citizens  had  the  better,  and  thus 
soon  the  Kentishmen  were  upon  the  better  side  ;  but 
ever  they  kept  them  upon  the  bridge,  so  that  the 
citizens  passed  never  much  the  bulwanc  at  the  bridge 
foot,  nor  the  Kentishmen  much  farther  than  the  draw- 
bridge. Thus  continuing  this  cruel  fight,  to  the  de- 
struction of  much  people  on  both  sides ;  lastly,  after 
the  Kentishmen  were  put  to  the  worse,  a  trew^  was 
agreed  for  certain  hours  ;  during  the  which  trew,  the 
^chbishop  of  Canterbury,  then  chancellor  of  England, 
sent  a  general  pardon  to  the  Captain  for  himself,  and 
another  for  his  people  :  by  reason  whereof  he  and  his 
company  departed  the  same  night  out  of  Southwark, 
and  so  returned  every  man  to  his  own. 

But  it  was  not  long  after  that  the  Captain  with  his 
company  was  thus  departed,  that  proclamations  were 
made  in  divers  places  of  Kent,  of  Sussex,  and  Sow- 
tberey,  that  who  might  take  the  foresaid  Jack  Cade, 
either  alive  or  dead,  should  have  a  thousand  mark  for 
his  travail.  After  which  proclamation  thus  published, 
a  gentleman  of  Kent,  named  Alexander  Iden,  awaited 
so  nii  time,  that  he  took  him  in  a  garden  in  Sussex, 
where  in  the  taking  of  him  the  laid  Jack  was  slain  : 
and  80  being  dead,  was  brought  into  Southwark  the 

day  of  the  month  of  September,  and  then  left  in  the 
King's  Bench  for  that  night.  And  upon  the  morrow 
the  dead  corpse  was  drawn  through  the  high  streets  of 
the  city  unto  Newgate,  and  there  headed  and  i^uar- 
tered,  whose  head  was  then  sent  to  London  Bridge, 
and  his  four  quarters  were  sent  to  four  sundry  towns 
of  Kent. 

And  this  done,  the  king  sent  his  commissions  into 
Kent,  and  rode  after  himself,  and  caused  enquiiy  to 
be  made  of  this  riot  in  Canterbury ;  wherefore  the 
same  eight  men  were  judged  and  put  to  death  ;  and  in 
other  good  towns  of  Kent  and  Sussex,  divers  other 
were  put  in  execution  for  the  same  riot. 

Hall,  who  was  a  lawyer  and  a  judge  in  the  sheriff's 
court  of  Ix>ndon,  and  died  at  an  advanced  age  in 
1547,  compiled  a  copious  chronicle  of  English  his- 
toiy  during  the  reigns  of  the  houses  of  Lancaster 
and  York,  and  those  of  Henry  YIL  and  Henry  VIIL, 
which  was  fint  printed  by  Grafton  in  1548,  under 
the  title  of  Tke  Unum  of  the  two  Nobis  and  lUuttrt 
FamiUeM  of  LaneoMtre  and  Yorke^  vith  att  the  Actes  done 
in  U^  the  tymee  of  the  Prince*  both  of  the  one  Unape  and 
the  other,  &c.    Hall  is  very  rolnnte  in  his  notices  of 
the  fashions  of  the  time :  altogether,  bis  work  is  of  a 
superior  character  to  that  of  Fabian,  as  might  per- 
haps be  exp^ted  from  his  better  edncation  an<* 
tion  in  life.    Considered  as  the  only  coropr 
'Rnq^h  history  at  tlie  command  c^  the  wi^ 
reign,  and  as  famishing  the  ton 
scenes  and  even  whole  phiyt  by 
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most  illuBtrioos  of  these,  the  Chronicles  bare  a  value 
in  our  eyes  beyond  that  which  properly  belongs  to 
them.  In  the  following  extract,  the  matter  of  a  re- 
markable scene  in  Bidiard  IIL  is  found,  and  it  is 
worthy  of  notice,  how  well  the  prose  narration  reads 
beside  the  poetical  one. 

IScene  in  the  Ccmncil-Boom  of  the  Protector  OloucesterJ] 

The  Lord  Protector  caused  a  council  to  be  set  at 
the  Tower,  on  Friday  the  thirteen  day  of  June, 
where  there  was  much  communing  for  the  honourable 
solemnity  of  the  coronation,  of  the  which  the  time 
appointed  approached  so  near,  that  the  pageants  were 
a  making  day  and  night  at  Westminster,  and  victual 
killed,  which  aflerwEkrd  was  cast  away. 

These  lords  thus  sitting,  conununing  of  this  matter, 
the  Protector  came  in  among  them,  about  nine  of  the 
clock,  saluting  them  courteously,  excusing  himself  that 
he  had  been  from  them  so  long,  saying  merrily  that 
he  had  been  a  sleeper  that  day.  And  after  a  little 
talking  with  him,  he  said  to  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  '  My 
Lord,  you  hare  rery  good  strawberries  in  your  garden 
at  Ilolbom  ;  I  require  you  let  us  have  a  mess  of  them.* 
*  Gladly,  my  Lord,*  quoth  he  ;  *  I  would  I  hod  some 
better  thing,  as  ready  to  your  pleasure  as  that ;'  and 
with  that  in  lUl  haste  he  sent  his  serrant  for  a  dish 
of  strawberries.  The  Protector  set  the  lords  fast  in 
communing,  and  thereupon  prayed  them  to  spare  him 
a  little  ;  and  so  he  departed,  and  came  again  between 
ten  and  eleven  of  the  clock  in  to  the  chamber,  all 
changed,  with  a  sour  angry  countenance,  knitting  the 
brows,  frowning  and  fretting,  and  gnawing  on  his 
lips  ;  and  so  set  him  down  in  his  place.  All  the  lords 
were  dismayed,  and  sore  marvelled  of  this  manner 
and  sudden  change,  and  what  thing  should  him  ail. 
When  he  had  sitten  a  while,  thus  he  began  :  *  What 
were  they  worthy  to  have,  that  compass  and  imagine 
the  destruction  of  me,  being  so  near  of  blood  to  the 
king,  and  protector  of  this  his  royal  realm  !*  At  which 
question,  all  the  lords  sat  sore  astonished,  musing 
much  by  whom  the  question  should  be  meant,  of  which 
every  man  knew  himself  clear. 

Then  the  Lord  Hastings,  as  he  that,  for  the  fami- 
liarity that  was  between  them,  thought  he  might  be 
boldest  with  him,  answered  and  said,  that  they  were 
worthy  to  be  punished  as  heinous  traitors,  whatsoever 
they  were ;  and  all  the  other  affirmed  the  same.  '  That 
is,'  quoth  he,  'yonder  sorceress,  my  brother's  wife, 
and  other  with  her ;'  meaning  the  queen.  Many  of 
the  lords  were  sore  abashed  which  favoured  her  ;  but 
the  Lord  Hastings  was  better  content  in  his  mind, 
that  it  was  moved  by  her  than  by  any  other  that  he 
loved  better ;  albeit  his  heart  grudged  that  he  was 
not  afore  made  of  counsel  of  this  matter,  as  well  as 
he  was  of  the  taking  of  her  kindred,  and  of  their  put- 
ting to  death,  which  were  by  his  assent  before  devised 
to  be  beheaded  at  Pomfret,  this  self  same  day  ;  in  the 
which  he  was  not  ware,  that  it  was  by  other  devised 
that  he  himself  should  the  same  day  be  beheaded  at 
London.  *  Then,'  said  the  Protector,  '  in  what  wise 
that  sorceress  and  other  of  her  counsel,  as  Shore's  wife, 
with  her  affinity,  have  by  their  sorcery  and  witchcraft 
thus  wasted  my  body  I'  and  therewith  plucked  up 
his  doublet  sleeve  to  his  elbow,  on  his  left  arm,  where 
he  showed  a  very  withered  arm,  and  small,  as  it  was 
never  other.'  And  thereupon  every  man's  mind  mis- 
gave them,  well  perceiving  that  this  matter  was  but 
a  Quarrel  ;  for  well  they  wist  that  the  queen  was 
both  too  wise  to  go  about  any  such  folly,  and  also,  if 
she  would,  yet  would  she  of  all  folk  make  Shore's  wife 
least  of  her  counsel,  whom  of  all  women  she  most 
hated,  as  that  concubine  whom  the  king,  her  husband, 
mo«t  loved. 

Also,  there  was  no  man  there,  but  knew  that  his 
arm  was  ever  such,  sith  the  day  of  his  birth.    Never- 


theless, the  Lord  Hastings,  which  from  the  death  of 
King  Edward  kept  Shore  s  wife,  his  heart  somewhat 
grudged  to  have  her  whom  he  loved  so  highly  ac- 
cused, and  that  as  he  knew  well  untruly ;  there- 
fore he  answered  and  said,  '  Certainly,  my  Lord, 
if  they  have  to  done,  they  be  worthy  of  heinous 
punislunent.'  '  What  1'  quoth  the  Protector,  '  thou 
servest  me,  I  ween,  with  if  and  with  and;  I  tell 
thee,  they  have  done  it,  and  that  will  I  make  good 
on  thy  body,  traitor  1'  And  therewith,  as  in  a  great 
anger,  he  clapped  his  fist  on  the  board  a  great  rap, 
at  which  token  given,  one  cried  treason  without  the 
chamber,  and  therewith  a  door  clapped,  and  in  came 
rushing  men  in  harness,  as  many  as  the  chamber  could 
hold.  And  anon  the  Protector  said  to  the  Lord 
Hastings,  '  I  arrest  thee,  traitor  !'  '  ^\llat  1  me  !  my 
Lord,'  quoth  he.  '  Yea,  the  traitor,'  quoth  the  Pro- 
tector. And  one  let  fly  at  the  Lord  Stanley,  which 
shrunk  at  the  stroke,  and  fell  under  the  table,  or  else 
his  head  had  been  clefl  to  the  teeth  ;  for  as  shortly 
as  he  shrunk,  yet  ran  the  blood  about  his  ears.  Then 
was  the  Ardibishop  of  York,  and  Doctor  Morton, 
Bishop  of  Ely,  and  the  Lord  Stanley  taken,  and  divers 
others  which  were  bestowed  in  divers  chambers,  save 
the  Lord  Hastings,  whom  the  Protector  commanded 
to  speed  and  shrive  him  apace.  '  For,  by  Saint  Poule,' 
quoth  he,  '  I  will  not  dine  till '  I  see  thy  head  oC' 
It  booted  him  not  to  ask  why,  but  heavily  he  took  a 

(driest  at  a  venture,  and  made  a  short  shrift,  for  a 
onger  would  not  be  suffered,  the  Protector  made  so 
much  haste  to  his  dinner,  which  might  not  go  to  it 
till  this  murder  were  done,  for  saving  of  his  ungra- 
cious oath.  So  was  he  brought  forth  into  the  green, 
beside  the  chapel  within  the  Tower,  and  his  head  laid 
down  on  a  log  of  timber,  that  lay  there  for  building 
of  the  chapel,  and  there  tyrannously  stricken  off,  and 
after  his  body  and  head  were  interred  at  Windsor,  by 
his  master.  King  Edward  the  Fourth;  whose  souu 
Jesu  pardon.    Amen. 


SIR  THOMAS  MORS. 

Passing  oyer  Fortcscue,  the  first  prose  writer  who 
mingled  just  and  striking  thought  with  his  language, 
and  was  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  a  man  of 
genius,  was  unquestionably  tl^  celebrated  chancellor 
of  Henry  VIIL,  Sir  Thomas  More  (1480-1535). 
Bom  the  son  of  a  judge  of  the  King's  Bencli,  and 
educated  at  Oxford,  More  entered  life  with  all  ex- 
ternal advantages,  and  soon  reached  a  distinguished 
situation  in  the  law  and  in  state  employments. 
He  was  appointed  Lord  Chancellor  in  1529,  being 
the  first  layman  who  ever  held  the  office.  At  aU 
periods  of  his  life,  he  was  a  zealous  professor  of  the 
Catholic  faith,  insomuch  that  he  was  at  one  time 
with  difficulty  restrained  from  becoming  a  monk. 
When  Henry  wished  to  divorce  Catherine,  he  was 
opposed  by  the  conscientious  More,  who  accordingly 
incurred  his  displeasure,  and  perished  on  the  scafiiald. 
The  cheerful,  or  ratlier  mirthful,  disposition  of  Uie 
learned  chancellor  forsook  him  not  at  the  last,  and 
he  jested  even  when  about  to  lay  his  head  upon  the 
block.  The  character  of  More  was  most  benigDant, 
as  the  letter  to  his  wife,  who  was  ill-tempered, 
written  after  the  boming  of  some  of  his  property, 
expressively  shows,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  a 
good  specimen  of  his  English  prose.  The  domestic 
circle  at  his  house  in  Chelsea,  where  the  profoundly 
learned  statesman  at  once  paid  reverence  to  hit 
parents  and  sported  with  his  children,  has  been 
made  the  subject  of  an  interesting  picture  by  the 
great  artist  of  that  age,  Holbein. 

The  literary  productions  of  More  are  partly  in 
Latin  and  partly  in  English :  he  adopted  the  fonner 
language  probably  fh>m  taste,  the  latter  for  the  pur- 
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-  .jrioiu  philofloptUoil  vork  und«r  the  title  of 
Viopia,  vhkh,  deicrilnDg  an  iniaginiiTy  pattern 
coimtiy  aod  people,  bu  added  a  word  to  the  Eng- 
liiti  buig<Uf[e,  eveiT  acheioe  of  national  improve- 

■  Ttaa  tntlinrliit  it  a  ipMliiHa  of  Wt  ThoiDU  Mort'a  Javoilli 


H«  that  lutti  lifte  the  hcHlor'a  CTAftv, 

And  bUth  Ut  nulf  jug  abono ; 
Tbc  Bnflh  thlt  ifaall  to  pain  ling  (ill, 


NgUilDt  but  kTH  Itie  ciip, 
Vllh  ho-  ph^lu  wu  liriia  o»  ilckt. 


ment  founded  on  ttieoretjcal  views  being  since  then 
termed  Utopian.  The  nunt  of  the  English  wrilingi 
of  More  are  pnmphleti  on  the  religious  controversies 
of  his  day,  and  the  only  one  which  is  now  of  Talue 
is  A  HUlay  of  Edaard  V.,  and  of  hit  Brother,  and 
of  Richard  III.,  which  Mr  Hallam  considers  as  the 
Drst  Knglish  prose  work  free  of  vulgarisms  and 
pedantry. 

The  intention  of  Sir  Thomas  More  in  hia  Utopia 
is  to  set  forth  his  idea  of  those  social  arrangements 
whereby  the  happiness  aod  improvement  of  the 
people  may  be  segued  to  the  utmost  eitcnt  of  which 
human  nature  is  susceptible  ;  though,  probably,  he 
has  pictured  more  than  he  really  coDceived  it  possible 
to  eflfeet.  Experience  proves  that  many  of  his  sug- 
gestions are  indeed  Utopian.  In  his  imaginary  island, 
fur  instance,  all  are  cooteoted  with  the  necessaries  of 
life ;  all  are  employed  in  useful  labour ;  no  man  de- 
sires, in  clothing,  any  other  quality  brides  durabi- 
lity, and  since  wants  are  few,  and  every  individual 
engages  in  labour,  there  is  no  need  for  working  more 
than  six  hours  a-day.  Neither  laziness  nor  avarice 
finds  a  place  in  tliis  happy  region ;  for  why  should  the 
people  be  indolent  when  they  have  so  Lttle  toil,  or 
greedy  when  they  know  that  there  is  abundance  for 
eachP  All  this,  it  is  evident,  is  incompatible  with 
qualities  inherent  in  human  nature:  man  requires 
the  stimulus  of  self-interest  to  render  him  indus- 
trious and  persevcringi  he  loves  not  utility  merely, 
but  ornament;  he  possesses  a  spirit  of  emulation 
which  makes  him  endeavour  to  outstrip  his  fellans. 
and  a  desire  to  accumulate  property  even  for  its 
own  sake.  With  much  that  is  Utopian,  however,  the 
work  contains  many  sound  snggestiotu.  Thus,  in- 
stead of  severe  punishment  of  theft,  the  author 
would  Improve  the  morals  and  condition  of  the 
people,  so  as  to  take  away  the  temptation  to  crime ; 
for,  says  he,  "if  you  suflbr  your  people  to  be  ill- 
educated,  and  their  manners  to  be  corrupted  tiom 
tlieir  infancy,  and  then  punish  them  for  those  crimes 
to  which  their  first  education  disposed  them,  what 
else  is  to  be  concluded  from  this,  but  that  yon  first 
make  thieves,  and  then  punish  them  F"  In  Utopia, 
we  are  told  war  is  never  entered  on  bnt  for  some 
gross  injury  done  to  themselves,  or,  more  especially, 
to  their  allies  ;  and  the  glory  of  a  general  is  in  pro- 
portion, not  to  the  number,  but  to  the  fewness  of 
the  enemies,  whom  he  slays  in  gaining  a  victory. 
Criminals  arc  Rcncrally  punished  with  slavery,  evi;n 
for  the  greatest  misdeeds,  since  servitude  is  no  less 
terrihlc  than  death  itself;  and,  by  making  slaves  of 
malefactors,  not  only  does  the  public  get  the  benefit 
of  their  labour,  but  the  continual  sight  of  tlieir 
misery  is  more  effectual  than  their  deatli  to  deter 
other  men  from  crime.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  laws  of 
the  Utopians,  that  no  man  ought  to  be  punished  for 
his  religion ;  "  It  being  a  flmdamental  opinion  among 
them,  that  a  man  cannot  make  himself  believe  any- 
thing he  pleases;  nor  do  they  drive  any  to  dissemble 
their  thoughts  by  threatenings,  so  that  men  arc  not 
tempted  to  lie  or  disguise  tlieir  opioionB  among 
them  i  which,  being  a  sort  of  fraud,  is  abhorred  by 
the  Utopians."  Every  mau  may  endeavour  to  con- 
vert others  to  hia  views  by  tlie  force  of  amicable  and 
modest  argument^  without  bitterness  against  those 
of  other  opinions ;  bnt  whoever  adds  reproach  and 
rioleace  to  persuasion,  is  to  becoodemned  to  banish- 
ment or  slavery.  Such  tolerant  views  were  ex- 
tremely rare  in  the  days  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  and 
in  later  life  were  lamentably  departed  tmra  by  him- 
self in  practice  ;  for  in  persecuting  the  Protestants, 
he  displayed  a  degree  of  intolerance  and  severity 
which  were  strangely  at  variance  both  with  the 
opinions  of  his  youth  and  tiio  genetal  mildness  of 
hjs  disposition. 
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[LeUer  to  Lady  More,] 

[KHnniinflr  from  the  Begotlatlons  at  Cambny,  Sir  Thomai 
Mora  heard  that  hki  barnt  and  aoma  of  thoae  of  hia  neighboura 
had  been  burnt  down ;  he  conaeqnently  mTota  the  following 
letter  to  hia  wife.  Ita  gentleneai  to  a  aour-tempered  woman* 
and  the  benevolent  feelinga  expreaaed  about  the  property  of  hia 
neighboun,  hare  been  much  admired.] 

Mitftivai  Alice,  in  my  most  lieaitywiae  I  recommend 
me  to  you.  And  vhereaa  I  am  informed  by  my  son 
Heron  of  the  loss  of  our  bams  and  our  neighbours' 
also,  with  all  the  com  that  was  therein  ;  all^it  (sav- 
ing God's  pleasure)  it  is  great  pity  of  so  much  good 
com  lost ;  yet  since  it  has  likea  him  to  send  us  such 
a  chance,  we  must  and  are  bounden,  not  only  to  be 
content,  but  also  to  be  glad  of  his  visitation.  He  sent 
us  all  tlkat  we  hare  lost ;  and  since  he  hath  by  such  a 
chance  taken  it  away  again,  his  pleasure  be  fulfilled  ! 
Let  us  never  grudge  thereat,  but  take  it  in  good 
worth,  and  heartily  thank  him,  as  well  for  adversity 
as  for  prosperity.  And  peradventure  we  have  more 
cause  to  thank  him  for  our  loss  than  for  our  winning, 
for  his  wisdom  better  seeth  what  is  good  for  us  than 
we  do  ourselves.  Therefore,  I  pray  you  be  of  good 
cheer,  and  take  all  the  household  with  you  to  church, 
and  there  thank  Ood,  both  for  that  he  has  given  us, 
and  for  that  he  has  taken  from  us,  and  for  that  he 
hath  left  us  ;  which,  if  it  please  him,  be  can  increase 
when  he  will,  and  if  it  please  him  to  leave  us  yet  less, 
at  his  pleasure  be  it ! 

I  pray  you  to  make  some  good  onsearch  what  my 
poor  neighbours  have  lost,  and  bid  them  take  no 
thought  therefore ;  for,  if  I  should  not  leave  myself  a 
spoon,  there  shall  no  poor  neighbour  of  mine  bear  no 
loss  by  my  chance,  happened  in  my  house.  I  pray 
you  be,  with  my  childivn  and  your  household,  merry 
m  God ;  and  devise  somewhat  with  your  friends  what 
way  were  best  to  take,  for  provision  to  be  made  for 
com  for  our  household,  and  for  seed  this  year  coming, 
if  we  think  it  good  that  we  ke«>  the  ground  still  in 
our  hands.  And  whether  we  think  it  good  that  we 
so  shall  do  or  not,  yet  I  think  it  were  not  best  sud- 
denly  thus  to  leave  it  all  up,  and  to  put  away  our 
folk  from  our  farm,  till  we  have  somewhat  advised  us 
thereon.  Howbeit,  if  we  have  more  now  than  ye  shall 
need,  and  which  can  get  them  other  masters,  ye  may 
then  dischaige  us  of  tnem.  But  I  would  not  that  any 
man  were  suddenly  sent  away,  he  wot  not  whither. 

At  my  coming  hither,  I  peroeived  none  other  but 
that  I  should  tany  still  witn  the  king's  grace.  But 
now  I  shall,  I  think,  becauae  of  this  chance,  get  leave 
this  next  week  to  come  home  and  see  you,  and  then 
shall  we  farther  devise  together  upon  all  things,  what 
order  shall  be  best  to  take. 

And  thus  as  heartily  fare  you  well,  with  all  our 
children,  as  ye  can  wish.  At  Woodstock,  the  third 
day  of  September,  by  the  hand  of     Thomas  More. 

[Character  of  Mu^ard  III.] 

[Sir  Thomaa's  aooooat  of  Richard  IIL  haa  been  followed  by 

Shakapeare.] 

Richard,  the  third  son,  of  whom  we  now  entreat, 
wo-s  in  wit  and  counce  e|^^  with  either  of  them ;  in 
body  and  prowess,  far  under  them  both  ;  little  of 
stature,  ill-featured  of  limbs,  crook-backed,  his  left 
shoulder  much  higher  than  his  ririit,  hard-favoured 
of  visage.  He  was  malicious,  wrathful,  envious,  and 
from  afore  his  birth  ever  froward.  It  is  for  truth 
reported,  that  the  duchess  his  mother  had  so  much 
ado  in  her  travail,  that  she  could  not  bo  delivered  of 
him  uncut ;  and  that  he  came  into  the  world  with  the 
feet  forward,  as  men  be  borne  outward  ;  and  (as  the 
fame  runneth)  also  not  untoothed  (whether  men  of 
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hatred  report  above  the  truth,  or  else  that  nature 
changed  her  course  in  his  banning,  which,  in  the 
course  of  his  life,  many  things  unnaturally  com- 
mitted.) 

None  evil  captain  was  he  in  the  war,  as  to  which 
his  disposition  was  more  meetly  than  for  peace. 
Sundiy  victories  had  he,  and  sometime  overthrows, 
but  never  in  default  for  his  own  person,  either  of 
hardiness  or  politic  order.  Free  was  he  called  of  dis- 
pense, and  somewhat  above  his  power  liberal.  With 
large  gifts  he  get  him  unstcadfast  friendship,  for 
which  he  was  fain  to  pil  and  spoil  in  other  places,  and 
get  him  stedfast  hatred.  He  was  close  and  secret ; 
a  deep  dissimuler,  lowly  of  countenance,  arrogant  of 
heart ;  outwardly  coumpinable  where  he  inwardly 
hated,  not  letting  to  kiss  whom  he  thought  to  kill ; 
dispitious  and  cruel,  not  for  evil  will  alway,  but 
oftener  for  ambition,  and  either  for  the  surety  and 
increase  of  his  estate.  Friend  and  foe  was  indiiTer- 
ent,  where  his  advantage  grew ;  he  spared  no  man's 
death  whose  life  withst^>d  his  purpose.  He  slew  with 
his  own  hands  king  Henry  VI.,  being  prisoner  in  the 
Tower. 

[The  Utopian  Idea  ofPleatm^,] 
(From  Biahop  Bomet'a  tranalatloa  of  the  Utopia.) 

They  think  it  is  an  evidence  of  trae  wisdom  for  a 
man  to  pursue  his  own  advantages  as  far  as  the  laws 
allow  it.  They  account  it  piety  to  prefer  the  public 
good  to  one's  private  concerns.  But  they  think  it 
unjust  for  a  man  to  seek  for  his  own  pleasure,  by 
snatching  another  man's  pleasures  from  him.  And, 
on  the  contrary,  they  thine  it  a  sign  of  a  gentle  and 
good  soul,  for  a  man  to  dispense  with  his  own  advan- 
tage for  the  good  of  others  ;  and  that,  by  so  doing,  a 
good  man  finds  as  much  pleasure  one  way  as  he  part« 
with  another ;  for,  as  he  may  expect  the  like  from 
others  when  he  may  come  to  need  it,  so,  if  that  should 
fail  him,  yet  the  sense  of  a  good  action,  and  the  re- 
flections that  one  makes  on  the  love  and  gratitude  of 
those  whom  he  has  so  obliged,  gives  the  mind  more 
pleasure  than  the  body  could  have  found  in  that  from 
which  it  had  restrained  itself.  They  are  also  per- 
suaded that  God  will  make  up  the  loss  of  those  small 
pleasures  with  a  vast  and  endless  joy,  of  which  reli- 
^on  does  easily  convince  a  good  soul.  Thus,  upon  an 
inquiry  into  the  whole  matter,  they  reckon  tnat  all 
our  actions,  and  even  all  our  virtues,  terminate  in 
pleasure,  as  in  our  chief  end  and  greatest  happiness  ; 
and  they  call  every  motion  or  state,  either  of  body  or 
mind,  in  which  nature  teaches  us  to  delight,  a  plea- 
sure. And  thus  they  cautiously  limit  pleasure  only 
to  those  appetites  to  which  nature  leads  us  ;  for  they 
reckon  that  nature  leads  us  only  to  those  delights  to 
which  reason  as  well  as  sense  carries  us,  and  by  which 
we  neither  injure  any  other  person,  nor  let  go  greater 
pleasures  for  it,  and  which  do  not  draw  troubles  on  u« 
afler  them  ;  but  they  look  upon  those  delights  which 
men,  by  a  foolish  thoush  common  mistake,  call  plea- 
sure, as  if  they  could  chauge  the  nature  of  things,  as 
well  as  the  use  of  words,  as  things  that  not  only  do 
not  advance  our  happiness,  but  do  rather  obstruct  it 
vny  much,  because  they  do  so  entirely  possess  the 
minds  of  those  that  once  go  into  them  with  a  false 
notion  of  pleasure,  that  there  is  no  room  left  for  truer 
and  purer  pleasures. 

There  are  many  things  that  in  themselves  have 
nothing  that  is  truly  delighting:  on  the  contrary, 
they  have  a  good  deal  of  bitterness  in  them  ;  and  yel 
by  our  pervetM  appetites  after  forbidden  objects,  are 
not  only  ranked  among  the  pleasures,  but  are  mado 
even  the  greatest  designs  of  life.  Among  those  who 
pursue  these  sophisticated  pleasures,  they  reckon  those 
whom  I  mentioned  before,   who  think  theraselree 
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'  reallj  iho  better  for  haring  fine  clothes,  in  which  they 
I  think  thej  are  doubly  mistaken,  both  in  the  opinion 
!  that  they  hare  of  their  clothes,  and  in  the  opinion 
I  tiiat  ther  hare  of  themselres  ;  for  if  you  consider  the 
j  use  of  clothes,  why  should  a  fine  thread  be  thought 
better  than  a  coarse  one  t    And  yet  that  sort  of  men, 
I  as  if  they  had  some  real  advantages  beyond  others, 
and  did  not  owe  it  wholly  to  their  mistakes,  look  bie, 
;  and  seem  to  fancy  themselTes  to  be  the  more  yaluable 
I  cm  that  account,  and  imagine  that  a  respect  is  due  to 
them  for  the  sake  of  a  nch  garment,  to  which  they 
!  would  not  hare  pretended  S  they  had  been  more 
,  meanly  clothed  ;  and  they  resent  it  as  an  affiont,  if 
that  respect  b  not  paid  them.    It  is  also  a  great  folly 
to  be  taken  with  these  outward  marks  of  respect, 
which  signify  nothing  ;  for  what  true  or  real  pleasure 
can  one  find  in  this,  that  another  man  stands  bare,  or 
makes  legs  to  him  t    Will  the  bending  another  man's 
tlu^  gire  you  any  ease  f    And  will  his  head's  being 
bare  cure  the  madness  of  yours  1    And  yet  it  is  won> 
derful  to  see  how  this  false  notion  of  pleasure  bewitches 
many,  who  delight  themselTes  with  the  fancy  of  their 
nobility,  and  are  pleased  with  this  conceit,  that  they 
are  descended  from  ancestors  who  hare  been  held  for 
some  successions  rich,  and  that  they  have  had  great 
possessions ;  for  this  is  all  that  makes  nobility  at 
present ;  yet  they  do  not  think  themselves  a  whit  the 
less  noble,  though  their  immediate  parents  have  left 
none  of  this  wealth  to  them  ;  or  though  they  them- 
selTes have  squandered  it  all  away.    The  Utopians 
have  no  better  opinion  of  those  who  are  much  taken 
with  gems  and  precious  stones,  and  who  account  it  a 
degree  of  happiness  next  to  a  divine  one,  if  they  can 
purchase  one  that  is  very  eztraordinaty,  especially  if 
it  be  of  that  sort  of  stones  that  is  then  in  greatest  re- 
quest ;  for  the  same  sort  is  not  at  all  times  of  the 
same  value  with  all  sorts  of  people ;  nor  will  men  buv 
it,  unless  it  be  dismounted  and  taken  out  of  the  gold. 
And  then  the  jeweller  is  made  to  give  good  security, 
and  required  solemnly  to  swear  that  the  stone  is  true, 
that  by  such  an  exact  caution,  a  false  one  may  not  be 
bou^t  instead  of  a  true ;  whereas  if  you  were  to 
examine  it,  your  eye  could  find  no  difference  between 
thai  which  is  counterfeit  and  that  which  is  true  ;  so 
that  they  are  all  one  to  you,  as  much  as  if  you  were 
blind.    And  can  it  be  thought  that  they  who  heap  up 
an  useless  mass  of  wealth,  not  for  any  use  that  it  is 
to  bring  them,  but  merely  to  please  themselves  with 
the  contemplation  of  it,  enjoy  any  true  pleasure  in  it  t 
The  delight  they  find  is  only  a  false  shadow  of  joy. 
Those  are  no  better  whose  error  is  somewhat  different 
from  the  former,  and  who  hide  it,  out  of  the  fear  of 
losing  it ;  for  what  other  name  can  fit  the  hiding  it  in 
the  earth,  or  rather  the  restoring  it  to  it  again,  it 
being  thus  cut  off  firom  being  useful,  either  to  its 
owner  or  to  the  rest  of  mankind  I    And  yet  the  owner 
having  hid  it  carefully,  is  glad,  becaune  he  thinks  he 
is  now  sure  of  it.    And  in  case  one  should  come  to 
steal  it,  the  owner,  though  he  might  live  perhaps  ten 
years  after  that,  would  lul  that  while  after  the  theft, 
of  which  he  knew  nothing,  find  no  difference  between 
his  having  it  or  losing  it,  for  both  ways  it  was  equally 
useless  to  him. 

Amone  those  foolish  pursuers  of  pleasure,  they 
reckon  sll  those  that  delight  in  himting,  or  birding 
or  gaming :  of  whose  madness  they  have  only  heard, 
for  they  nave  no  such  things  among  them.    *    * 

Thus  though  the  rabble  of  mankind  looks  upon 
these,  and  alfother  things  of  thb  kind  which  are  in- 
deed innumerable,  as  pleasures  ;  the  Utopians,  on  the 
contimiy,  observing  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature 
of  them  that  is  truly  pleasant,  conclude  that  they  are 
not  to  be  reckoned  among  pleasures.  For  though  these 
things  may  create  some  tickling  in  the  senses  (which 
seems  to  be  a  true  notion  of  pleasure),  yet  they  reckon 
that  this  does  not  arise  fi^^m  the  thing  itself,  but 


from  a  depraved  custom,  which  mi^  so  vitiate  a  man's 
taste,  that  bitter  things  may  pass  ror  sweet ;  as  preg- 
nant women  think  pitch  or  tallow  tastes  sweeter  than 
honey  ;  but  as  a  man's  sense  when  corrupted,  either 
by  a  disease  or  somo  ill  habit,  does  not  change  the 
nature  of  other  things,  so  neither  can  it  change  the 
nature  of  pleasure. 

They  reckon  up  several  sorts  of  these  pleasures, 
which  they  call  true  ones  ;  some  belong  to  the  body, 
and  others  to  the  mind.  The  pleasures  of  the  mind 
lie  in  knowledge,  and  in  that  delight  which  the  con- 
templation of  truth  carries  with  it ;  to  which  they 
add  the  ioyful  reflections  on  a  well-spent  life,  and  the 
assured  hopes  of  a  future  happiness.  They  divide  the 
pleasures  of  the  body  into  two  sorts ;  the  one  is  that 
which  gives  our  senses  some  real  delight,  and  is  per- 
formed, cither  by  the  recruiting  of  nature,  and  sup- 
plying those  narts  on  which  the  internal  heat  of  life 
feeds  ;  and  that  is  done  by  eating  or  drinking :  Or 
when  nature  is  eased  of  any  surcharge  that  oppresses 
it.^  There  is  another  kind  of  this  sort  of  pleasure,  that 
neither  gives  us  anything  that  our  bodies  require, 
nor  frees  us  from  anything  with  which  we  are  over- 
charged ;  and  yet  it  excites  our  senses  by  a  secret 
unseen  virtue,  and  by  a  generous  impression,  it  so 
tickles  and  affects  them,  that  it  turns  them  inwardly 
upon  themselves  ;  and  this  is  the  pleasure  begot  b; 
music. 

Another  sort  of  bodily  pleasure  is,  that  which  con- 
sists in  a  quiet  and  good  constitution  of  body,  by 
which  there  is  an  entire  healthiness  spread  over  all 
the  parts  of  the  body  not  allayed  with  any  disease. 
This,  when  it  is  free  from  all  mixture  of  pain,  gives 
an  inward  pleasure  of  itself,  even  though  it  should  not 
be  excited  by  any  external  and  delighting  object ;  and 
although  tms  pleasure  does  not  so  vigorously  affect 
the  sense,  nor  act  bo  strongly  upon  it,  vet,  as  it  is  the 
greatest  of  all  pleasures,  so  almost  all  the  Utopians 
reckon  it  the  foundation  and.  basis  of  all  the  other 
joys  of  life  ;  since  this  alone  makes  one's  state  of  life 
to  be  easy  and  desirable  ;  and  when  this  is  wanting, 
a  man  is  really  capable  of  no  other  pleasure.  They 
look  upon  indolence  and  freedom  from  pain,  if  it  does 
not  rise  from  a  perfect  health,  to  be  a  state  of  stupi- 
dity rather  than  of  pleasure.  There  has  been  a  con- 
troversy in  this  matter  very  narrowly  canvassed  among 
them  ;  whether  a  firm  and  entire  health  could  be 
called  a  pleasure  or  not !  Some  have  thought  that 
there  was  no  pleasure  but  that  which  was  excited  by 
some  sensible  motion  in  the  body.  But  this  opinion 
has  been  long  ago  run  down  among  them,  so  that  now 
they  do  almost  all  agree  in  this.  That  health  is  the 
greatest  of  all  bodily  pleasures  ;  and  that,  as  there  is 
a  pain  in  sickness,  which  is  as  opposite  in  its  nature  to 
pleasure,  as  sickness  itself  is  to  health,  so  they  hold 
that  health  carries  a  pleasure  along  with  it.  And  if 
any  should  say  that  sickness  is  not  really  a  pain,  but 
that  it  only  carries  a  pain  along  with,  they  look  upon 
that  as  a  &tch  of  subtiM^  that  does  not  much  alter 
the  matter.  So  they  think  it  is  all  one,  whether  it  be 
said,  that  health  is  in  itself  a  pleasure,  or  that  it  be- 
gets a  pleasure,  as  fire  gives  heat ;  so  it  be  granted, 
that  all  those  whose  health  is  entire  have  a  true  plea- 
sure in  it :  and  they  reason  thus.  What  is  the  plea- 
sure of  eating,  but  that  a  man's  health  which  had  been 
weakened,  does,  with  the  assistance  of  food,  drive  away 
hunger,  and  so  recruiting  itself,  recovers  its  former 
vigour !  And  being  thus  refreshed,  it  finds  a  pleasure 
in  that  conflict.  And  if  the  conflict  is  pleasure,  the 
victory  must  yet  breed  a  greater  pleasure,  except  we 
will  fancy  that  it  becomes  stupid  as  soon  as  it  has 
obtained  that  which  it  pursued,  and  so  does  neither 
know  nor  rejoice  in  its  own  welfue.  If  it  is  said  that 
health  cannot  be  felt,  they  absolutely  denj  that ;  for 
what  man  is  in  health  that  does  not  perceive  it  when 
he  is  awake  t    Is  there  any  man  that  is  so  dull  and 
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stupid,  as  not  to  acknowledge  that  he  feels  a  delight 
in  health !  And  what  is  delight  but  another  name 
forpleasure  f 

But  of  all  pleasures,  they  esteem  those  to  be  the 
most  raluable  that  lie  in  the  mind  ;  and  the  chief  of 
these  are  those  that  arise  out  of  true  yirtue,  and  the 
witness  of  a  good  conscience.  They  account  health 
the  chief  pleasure  that  belongs  to  the  body  ;  for  they 
think  that  the  pleasure  of  eating  and  drinking,  and 
all  the  other  delights  of  the  body,  are  only  so  lor  de- 
sirable as  they  gire  or  maintain  health.  But  they 
are  not  pleasant  m  themselres,  otherwise  than  as  they 
resist  those  impressions  that  our  natural  infirmity  is 
still  making  upon  us  ;  and,  as  a  wise  man  desires 
rather  to  avoid  diseases  than  to  take  physic,  and  to 
be  freed  from  pain  rather  than  to  find  ease  by  reme- 
dies, so  it  were  a  more  desirable  state  not  to  need  this 
sort  of  pleasure,  than  to  bo  obliged  to  indulge  it.  And 
if  any  man  imagines  that  there  is  a  real  happiness  in 
this  pleasure,  he  must  then  confess  that  he  would  be 
the  happiest  of  all  men,  if  he  were  to  lead  his  life  in 
a  perpetual  hunger,  thirst,  and  itching,  and  by  conse- 
quence in  perpetual  eating,  drinking,  and  scratching 
himself,  which,  any  one  may  easily  see,  would  be  not 
only  a  base  but  a  miserable  state  of  life.  These  are, 
indeed,  the  lowest  of  pleasures,  and  the  least  pure  ; 
for  we  can  nerer  relish  them  but  when  they  are  mixed 
with  the  contraiy  pains.  The  pain  of  hunger  must 
gire  us  the  pleasure  of  eating  ;  and  here  the  pain  out- 
balances the  pleasure  ;  and,  as  the  pain  is  more  Tche- 
ment,  so  it  lasts  much  longer ;  for,  as  it  is  upon  us 
before  the  pleasure  comes,  so  it  does  not  cease,  but 
with  the  pleasure  that  extinguishes  it,  and  that  goes 
otf  with  it ;  so  that  they  think  none  of  those  pleasures 
are  to  be  yalued,  but  as  they  are  necessaiy.  Vet  they 
rejoice  in  them,  and  with  due  gratitude  acknowledge 
the  tenderness  of  the  great  author  of  nature,  who  has 
planted  in  us  appetites,  by  which  those  things  that 
are  necessaiy  for  our  preservation  are  likewise  made 
pleasant  to  us.  For  how  miserable  a  thing  would  life 
be,  if  those  daily  diseases  of  hunger  and  thirst  were  to 
be  carried  off  by  such  bitter  drugs,  as  we  must  use  for 
those  diseases  that  return  seldomer  upon  us  I  And 
thus  these  pleasant,  as  well  as  proper  gifts  of  nature, 
do  maintain  the  strength  and  the  spri^tliness  of  our 
bodies. 

They  do  also  entertain  themselyee  with  the  other 
delights  that  they  let  in  at  their  eyes,  their  ears,  and 
their  nostrils,  as  the  pleasant  reliJshes  and  seasonings 
of  life,  which  nature  seems  to  have  marked  out  pecu- 
liarly for  man  ;  since  no  other  sort  of  animals  con- 
templates the  figure  and  beauty  of  the  universe,  nor 
is  delighted  with  smells,  but  as  they  distinguish  meats 
by  them  ;  nor  do  they  apprehend  the  concords  or  dis- 
cords of  sounds  ;  yet  in  all  pleasures  whatsoever,  they 
observe  this  temper,  that  a  lesser  joy  may  not  hinder 
a  greater,  and  that  pleasure  may  never  breed  pain, 
which  they  think  does  alwa^  follow  dishonest  plea- 
sures. But  they  think  it  a  madness  for  a  man  to  wear 
out  the  beauty  of  his  face,  or  the  force  of  his  natural 
strength,  and  to  corrupt  the  sprightliness  of  his  body 
by  sloth  and  laziness,  or  to  waste  his  body  by  fasting, 
and  so  to  weaken  the  strength  of  his  constitution,  and 
reject  the  other  delights  of  life  ;  unless,  by  renouncing 
his  own  satisfaction,  he  can  either  sen'c  the  public,  or 
promote  the  happiness  of  others,  for  which  he  expects 
a  greater  recomnense  from  God  ;  so  that  they  look  on 
such  a  course  ot  life,  as  a  mark  of  a  mind  that  is  both 
cruel  to  itself,  and  ingratcful  to  the  author  of  nature, 
as  if  we  would  not  be  beholden  to  him  for  his  favours, 
and  therefore  would  reject  all  his  blessings,  and  should 
afflict  himself  for  the  empty  shadow  of  virtue  ;  or  for 
no  better  end  than  to  render  himself  capable  to  bear 
those  misfortunes  which  possibly  will  never  happen. 

Contemporary  with  Sir  Thomas  More,  though 


infinitely  beneath  him  in  intellect,  was  Ale'xjlndeb 
Baeclat,  a  clergyman  of  England,  but  supposed  to 
have  been  a  native  of  Scotland.  Besides  a  curious 
work  in  prose  and  verse,  entitled.  The  Ship  ofFodUst 
(1509),  in  which  is  described  a  great  yarietj  of 
human  absurdities,  he  translated  many  Latin  and 
other  books,  including  Sallust's  History  of  the  Jugur- 
thine  war,  which  was  among  the  earliest  En^iih 
yersions  of  classical  authors  produced  in  Engbmd. 

JOHN  FISCHER. 

FiscHEB,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  (1459-1535). 
was  chiefly  distinguished  in  his  lifetime  by  pamph- 
lets in  Latin  against  tlie  Lutheran  doctrines  :  these 
have  long  been  in  oblivion,  but  his  name  still  calls 
for  a  place  in  our  literary  history,  as  one  of  the 
fathers  of  English  prose.  He  was  a  steadfast  ad- 
herent of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  his  name  is  tar- 
nished with  some  severities  to  the  reforming  party ; 
but  we  have  the  testimony  of  Erasmus,  confijrmed 
by  the  acts  of  his  life,  that  he  possessed  many  of  the 
best  points  of  human  character.  He  steadily  refused 
translation  to  a  more  yaluable  bishopric,  and  he 
finally  laid  down  his  life,  along  with  Sir  Thomas 
More,  in  a  conscientious  adherence  to  the  principle 
of  the  validity  of  the  nuptials  of  Queen  Catherine. 
While  in  the  Tower  on  account  of  that  assumed 
ofience,  the  pope  acknowledged  his  worth  and  con- 
sistency by  the  gift  of  a  cardinal's  hat ;  which  drew 
from  Henry  the  brutal  remark,  **  Well,  let  the  pope 
send  him  a  hat  when  he  will ;  mother  ci  God  I  he 
shaU  wear  it  on  his  shoulders  then,  for  I  will  leave 
him  never  a  head  to  set  it  on  I**  The  English  writ- 
ings of  Bishop  Fischer  consist  of  sermons  and  a 
few  small  tracts  on  pious  subjects,  printed  in  one 
yolume  at  Wurzburg  in  1595.  One  of  the  sermons 
was  a  funeral  one,  preached  in  1509,  in  honour  of  the 
Countess  of  Richmond  (mother  of  Henry  VU.), 
whose  chaplain  he  had  been.  In  it  he  presents  a 
remarkable  portraiture  of  a  pious  lady  of  rajok  of  that 
age,  with  a  curious  detail  of  the  habits  then  thought 
essential  to  a  religious  gentlewoman. 

[Character  and  HahiU  of  the  CounUu  of  JtichmondJ] 

[In  allusion  to  Martha,  the  subject  of  the  text,] 
First,  I  say,  the  comparison  of  them  two  may  be  made 
in  four  things  ;  in  nobleness  of  person  ;  in  discipline 
of  their  bodies  ;  in  ordering  of  their  souls  to  Qoa  ;  in 
hospitalities  keeping  and  charitable  dealing  to  their 
neighbours.  In  which  four,  the  noble  woman  Martha 
(as  say  the  doctors,  entreating  this  gospel  and  her  life) 
was  singularly  to  be  commended  and  praised ;  where- 
fore let  us  consider  likewise,  whether  in  this  noble 
countess  may  any  thing  like  be  found. 

First,  the  biased  Martha  was  a  woman  of  noble 
blood,  to  whom  by  inheritance  belonged  the  castle  of 
Bethany ;  and  this  nobleness  of  blood  they  have  which 
descended  of  noble  lineace.  Beside  this,  there  ii  a 
nobleness  of  manners,  wiSiouten  which  the  nobleness 
of  blood  is  much  defaced ;  for  as  Boethius  saith.  If 
ought  be  good  in  the  nobleness  of  blood,  it  is  for  that 
thereby  the  noble  men  and  women  should  be  ashamed 
to  go  out  of  kind,  from  the  virtuous  manners  of  their 
ancestry  before.  Yet  also  there  is  another  nobleness 
which  ariseth  in  every  person,  by  the  eoodness  of 
nature,  whereby  full  oiten  such  as  come  of  right  poor 
and  unnoble  father  and  mother,  have  great  abilities 
of  nature  to  noble  deeds.  Above  all  the  same  there 
is  a  four  manner  of  nobleness,  which  may  be  called 
an  encreased  nobleness  ;  as,  by  marriage  and  affinity 
of  more  noble  persons,  such  as  were  ot  less  condition 
ma^  increase  in  higher  degree  of  nobleness. 

In  eveiy  of  these  I  suppose  this  countess  was  noble. 
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First,  she  aune  of  noble  blood,  lineally  descending 
of  King  Edward  III.  within  the  four  degree  of  the 
aune.  Her  father  was  John,  Duke  of  Somenet ;  her 
mother  wan  called  Maigaret,  right  noble  ae  well  in 
manneta  as  in  blood,  to  whom  she  was  a  yerj  daughter 
in  all  noble  mannen :  for  she  was  bounteous  and 
liberal  to  erery  person  of  het  knowledge  or  acquaint- 
ance. Avarice  and  coretjse  she  most  hated,  and  sor- 
rowed it  full  mudi  in  all  penons,  but  speciallj  in  any 
that  belonged  unto  her.  She  was  also  of  singular 
eaftness  to  be  spoken  unto,  and  full  courteous  answer 
she  would  make  to  all  that  came  unto  her.  Of  mar* 
yellous  gentleness  she  was  unto  all  folks,  but  speciallj 
unto  her  own,  whom  she  trusted  and  lored  right  ten- 
derly. Unkind  she  would  not  be  unto  no  creature,  ne 
forgetful  of  an  J  kindness  or  service  done  to  her  before  ; 
which  is  no  little  part  of  rerj  nobleness.  She  was  not 
Tengeable  ne  cmel,  but  ready  anon  to  forget  and  to 
fotgiTe  injuries  done  unto  her,  at  the  least  desire  or 
motion  made  unto  her  for  the  same.  Merciful  also 
and  piteous  she  was  unto  such  as  was  grieved  and 
WTOxr^fully  troubled,  and  to  them  that  were  in  poverty 
or  si&ness,  or  any  other  misety. 

To  God  and  to  the  church  Aill  obedient  and  tract- 
able, searching  his  honour  and  pleasure  full  busily.  A 
wareness  of  herself  she  had  alway  to  eschew  every 
thing  that  might  dishonest  any  noblewoman,  or  dis- 
tain  her  honour  in  any  condition.  Frivolous  things 
that  were  little  to  be  regarded,  she  would  let  pass  by, 
but  the  other  that  were  of  weight  and  substance, 
wherein  she  might  profit,  she  would  not  let,^  for  any 
pain  or  labour,  to  take  upon  hand.  These  and  many 
other  such  noble  conditions,  left  unto  her  by  her  an- 
cestors, she  kept  and  increased  therein  with  a  great 
diligence. 

l%e  third  nobleness  also  she  wanted  not,  which  I 
said  was  the  nobleness  of  nature.  She  had  in  a  man- 
ner all  that  was  praisable  in  a  woman,  either  in  soul 
or  body.  First,  she  was  of  singular  wisdom,  far  pass- 
ing the  common  rate  of  women.  She  was  good  in  re- 
membrance and  of  holding  memory  ;  a  ready  wit  she 
had  also  to  conceive  all  things,  alb«it  they  were  right 
daric.  Right  studious  she  was  in  books,  which  she 
had  in  great  number,  both  in  English  and  in  French ; 
and  for  her  exercise  and  for  the  profit  of  others,  she 
did  translate  divers  matters  of  devotion,  out  of  the 
French  into  English.  Full  often  she  complained  that 
in  her  youth  &e  had  not  given  her  to  the  under- 
standing of  Latin,  wherein  she  had  a  little  perceiving, 
fpedallv  of  the  RubryAe  of  the  Ordinal^  for  the  say- 
ing of  her  service,  which  she  did  well  understand. 
Hereunto  in  favour,  in  words,  in  gesture,  ia  every 
demeanour  of  herself,  so  ^reat  nobleness  did  appear, 
that  what  die  spake  or  did  it  marvellously  became 
her. 

The  four  nobleness,  which  we  named  a  nobleness 
gotten  or  increased,  she  had  also.  For  albeit  she  of 
her  lineage  were  right  noble,  yet  nevertheless  by 
marriage  adjoining  of  other  blood,  it  took  some  en- 
ereasement.  For  in  her  tender  age,  she  being  endued 
with  so  great  towardness  of  nature  and  likelihood  of 
inheritance,  many  sued  to  have  had  her  to  marriage. 
The  Duke  of  Suffolk,  which  then  was  a  man  of  great 
experience,  most  diligently  procured  to  have  had  her 
for  his  son  and  heir.  Of  the  contrary  part,  King 
Henry  VI.  did  make  means  for  Edmund  his  brother, 
then  the  Earl  of  Richmond.  She,  which  as  then  was 
not  folly  nine  yean  old,  doubtful  in  her  mind  what 
she  were  beet  to  do,  asked  counsel  of  an  old  gentle- 
woman, whom  she  much  loved  and  trusted,  which  did 
advise  her  to  commend  herself  to  St  Nicholas,  the 
natron  and  helper  of  all  true  maidens,  and  to  beseech 
him  to  put  in  her  mind  what  she  were  best  to  do  1 
This  counsel  she  followed,  and  made  her  prayer  so 
full  often,  but  specially  that  night,  when  she  should 
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the  morrow  after  make  answer  of  her  mind  determi- 
nately.  A  marvellous  thing  ! — the  same  night,  as  I 
have  heard  her  tell  many  a  time,  as  she  lay  in  prayer, 
calling  upon  St  Nicholas,  whether  sleeping  or  waking 
she  could  not  assure,  but  about  four  of  the  clock  in 
the  morning,  one  appeared  unto  her,  arrayed  like  a 
bishop,  and  naming  unto  her  Edmund,  bade  take 
him  unto  her  huslwnd.  And  so  by  this  means  she 
did  incline  her  mind  unto  Edmund,  the  king's  brother, 
and  Earl  of  Richmond,  by  whom  she  was  made  mother 
of  the  king  that  dead  is  (whose  soul  God  pardon), 
and  grand-dame  to  our  sovereign  lord  King  Henry 
VIII.,  which  now,  by  the  grace  of  God,  govemeth  the 
realm.  So  what  by  lineage,  what  by  afi^ity,  she  had 
thirty  kings  and  queens  within  the  four  degree  of 
marriage  unto  her,  besides  earls,  marquisses,  dukes, 
and  princes.  And  thus  much  we  have  spoken  of  her 
nobleness.    *    ♦ 

Her  sober  temperance  in  meats  and  drinks  was 
known  to  all  them  that  were  conversant  with  her, 
wherein  she  lay  in  as  great  weight  of  herself  as  any 
person  might,  keeping  alway  her  strait  measure,  and 
offending  as  little  as  any  creature  might :  eschewing 
banquets,  rere-suppers,!  juiceries  betwixt  meals.  As 
for  fasting,  for  age,  and  feebleness,  albeit  she  were  not 
bound,  yet  those  days  that  by  the  church  were  ap- 
pointed, she  kept  them  diligently  and  seriously,  and 
m  especial  the  holy  Lent  throughout,  that  she  re- 
strained her  appetite,  till  one  meal  of  fish  on  the  day; 
besides  her  other  peculiar  fasts  of  devotion,  as  St 
Anthony,  St  Mary  Magdalene,  St  Catharine,  with 
other ;  and  theroweout  all  the  year;  the  Friday  and 
Saturday  she  full  truly  observed.  As  to  hard  clothes 
wearing,  she  had  her  diirts  and  girdles  of  hair,  which, 
when  she  was  in  health,  every  week  she  failed  not 
certain  days  to  wear,  sometime  the  one,  sometime 
the  other,  that  full  often  her  skin,  as  I  heard  her  say, 
was  pierced  therewith.    *    * 

In  prayer,  every  day  at  her  uprising,  which  com- 
monly was  not  long  after  five  of  the  clock,  she  began 
certain  devotions,  and  so  afber  them,  with  one  of  her 
gentlewomen,  the  matins  of  our  lady,  which  kept  her 
to^ — ^thcn  she  came  into  her  closet,  where  then  with 
her  chaplain,  she  said  also  matins  of  the  day ;  and 
after  that  daily  heard  four  or  five  masses  upon  her 
knees ;  so  continuing  in  her  prayers  and  devotions 
unto  the  hour  of  dinner,  which  of  the  eating  day,  was 
ten  of  the  clock,  and  upon  the  fasting  day  eleven. 
After  diimer  full  truly  she  would  go  her  stations  to 
three  idtars  daily ;  daily  her  dirges  and  commenda- 
tions she  would  say,  and  her  even  songs  before  supper, 
both  of  the  day  and  of  our  lady,  beside  many  other 
prayers  and  psalters  of  David  throughout  the  year; 
and  at  night  before  she  went  to  bed,  she  failed  not  to 
resort  unto  her  chapel,  and  there  a  large  quarter  of  an 
hour  to  occupy  her  devotions.  No  marvel,  though  all 
this  long  time  her  kneeling  was  to  her  painful,  and 
so  painful  that  many  times  it  caused  in  her  back  pain 
and  disease.  And  yet  nevertheless,  daily  when  she 
was  in  health,  she  miled  not  to  say  the  crown  of  our 
lady,  which  after  the  manner  of  Rome,  containeth 
sixty  and  three  aves,  and  at  every  ave,  to  make  a 
kneeling.  As  for  meditation,  she  had  divers  books 
in  French,  wherewith  she  would  occupy  herself  when 
she  was  weary  of  prayer.  Wherefore  divers  she  did 
translate  out  of  tne  French  into  English.  Her  mar- 
vellous weeping  they  can  bear  witness  of,  which  here 
before  have  heiuxi  her  confession,  which  be  divers  and 
many,  and  at  many  seasons  in  the  year,  lightly  eveiy 
third  day.  Can  also  record  the  same  tho  that  were 
present  at  any  time  when  she  was  houshilde,'  which 

1  8ecx>nd  rappers.  AVhen  rapper  took  place  at  four  or  five 
o'clock,  it  was  not  nncominon,  on  feetire  occaaiona,  to  have  a 
second  aerveA  up  at  a  later  hour. 

'  There  ia  on  omiasion  here. 

■  Received  tho  sacrament  of  the  I^ord'a  rapper. 
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WM  full  nigh  a  dozen  times  ererj  year,  what  floods  of 
tears  there  issued  forth  of  her  eyes  I 

Sia  TH01CA8  ELTOT. 

Sir  Thohas  Eltot,  an  eminent  physician  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIIL,  by  whom  he  was  employed 
in  several  embassies,  was  the  author  of  a  popular 
professional  work,  entitled  The  Ccutk  of  ffetutk,  in 
which  many  sound  precepts  are  delivered  with  re- 
spect to  diet  and  regimen.  Of  his  other  productions, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  mention  any  but  that  entitled 
Tfie  Governor,  devoted  chiefly  to  the  subject  of  edu- 
cation. He  recommends,  as  Montaigne  and  Locke 
liave  subsequently  done,  that  children  be  taught 
to  speak  Latin  from  their  infancy ;  and  he  depre- 
cates **  cruel  and  yrous^  schoolmasters,  by  whom 
the  wits  of  children  be  dulled,  whereof  we  need  no 
better  author,  to  witness  than  daily  experience." 
Mr  Hallam  observes,  in  reference  to  this  passage, 
that  "  all  testimonies  concur  to  this  savage  ill-treat- 
ment ik  boys  in  the  schools  of  this  period.  The 
fierceness  of  the  Tudor  government,  the  religions 
intolerance,  the  polemical  brutality,  the  rigorous 
justice,  when  justice  it  was,  of  our  laws,  seem  to 
have  engendered  a  hardness  of  character,  which 
displayed  itself  in  severity  of  discipline,  when  it  did 
not  even  reach  the  point  of  arbitnury  or  malignant 
cruelty."*  Sir  Thomas  Elyot  lived  on  terms  of  in- 
timacy with  Leland,  the  antiquary,  and  Sir  Thomas 
More.    He  died  in  1546. 

The  following  passage  in  The  Ceutk  of  Health  in- 
dicates the  great  attention  which  was  paid  to  the 
strengthening  of  the  body  by  exercise,  before  the 
use  of  fire-arms  had  become  universal  in  war : — 

[DiffiarttU  Kinds  of  ExerciteJ] 

The  quality  of  exercise  is  the  diversity  thereof,  for 
as  mudi  as  therein  be  many  differences  in  moving, 
and  also  some  exercise  moveth  more  one  part  of  the 
body,  some  another.  In  difierence  of  moving,  some 
is  slow  or  soft,  some  is  swift  or  fast,  some  is  strong  or 
violent,  some  be  mixed  with  strength  and  swiftness. 
Strong  or  violent  exercises  be  these ;  delving  (spe- 
cially in  tough  clay  and  heavy),  bearing  or  sustainmg 
of  heavy  burdens,  climbing  or  walking  against  a  steep 
upright  hill,  holding  a  rope  and  climbing  up  thereby, 
hanging  by  the  hands  on  any  thing  above  a  man's 
rea^  that  his  feet  touch  not  the  ground,  standing 
and  holding  up  or  spreading  the  arms,  with  the  han£ 
fast  closed,  and  abiding  so  a  long  time.  Also  to  hold 
the  arms  stedfast,  causing  another  man  to  essay  to 
pull  them  out,  and  notwithstanding  he  keepeth  his 
arm  stedfast,  enforcing  thereunto  the  sinews  and  mus- 
cles. Wrestling  also  with  the  arms  and  legs,  if  the 
persons  be  equal  in  strength,  it  doth  exercise  the  one 
and  the  other ;  if  the  one  be  stronger,  then  is  [it]  to 
the  weaker  a  more  violent  exercise.  All  these  kmds 
of  exercises  and  other  like  them  do  augment  strength, 
and  therefore  they  serve  only  for  young  men  which 
bo  inclined  or  be  apt  to  the  wars.  Swift  exercise 
without  violence  is  running,  playing  with  weapons, 
tenuis  or  throwing  of  the  hall,  trotting  a  space  of 
ground  forward  and  backward,  going  on  the  toes  and 
holding  up  the  hands  ;  also,  stirring  up  and  down  his 
arms  without  plummets.  Vehement  exercise  is  com- 
pound of  violent  exercise  and  swift,  when  thev  are 
joined  together  at  one  time,  as  dancing  or  gahards, 
throwing  of  the  ball  and  running  after  it ;  foot-ball 
play  may  be  in  the  number  thereof,  throwing  of  the 
long  dart  and  continuing  it  many  times,  running  in 

1  Ixaaoible. 

*  InCnxliietifm  to  tbe  Utartlnre  of  the  FiftesBth,  SIxtMoth, 
■ad  8eveat«enth  Centnriei,  L  064. 


harness,  and  other  like.  The  moderate  exercise  is 
long  walking  or  going  a  journey.  The  parts  of  the 
body  have  sundry  exercises  appropried  unto  them  ; 
as  running  and  going  is  the  most  proper  for  the  legs  ; 
moving  of  the  arms  up  and  down,  or  stretching  them 
out  and  playing  with  weapons,  serveth  most  for  the 
arms  and  shoulders  ;  stopping  and  rising  often  times, 
or  lifting  great  weights,  taking  up  plummets  or  other 
like  poises  on  the  ends  of  staves,  and  in  likewise  lift- 
ing up  in  every  hand  a  spear  or  morrispike  bv  the  ends, 
specially  crossing  the  hands,  and  to  lay  them  down 
again  in  their  places ;  these  do  exercise  the  hack  and 
loins.  Of  the  bulk  [chest]  and  lungs,  the  proper  exer- 
cise is  moving  of  the  breath  in  singing  or  crymg.  The 
entrails,  which  be  underneath  the  midriff  be  exercised 
by  blowing  either  by  constraint  or  playing  on  shalms 
or  sackbuts,  or  other  like  instruments  which  do  re- 
quire much  wind.  The  muscles  are  best  exercised 
with  holding  of  the  breath  in  a  long  time,  so  that  he 
which  doth  exercise  hath  well  digested  his  meat,  and 
u  not  troubled  with  much  wind  m  his  body.  Finally, 
loud  reading,  counterfeit  battle,  tennis  or  throwing 
the  ball,  running,  walking,  adde[d]  to  shooting, 
which,  in  mine  opmion,  exceeds  all  the  other,  do  ex- 
ercise the  body  commodiously.  Alway  remember  that 
the  end  of  violent  exercise  is  difficulty  in  fetching  of 
the  breath  ;  of  moderate  exercise  alteration  of  breath 
only,  or  the  beginning  of  sweat.  Moreover,  in  winter, 
running  and  wrestling  is  convenient ;  in  summer, 
wrestling  a  little,  but  not  running ;  in  very  cold  wea- 
ther, much  walking ;  in  hot  weather  rest  is  more  ex- 
pedient. They  which  seem  to  have  moist  bodies,  and 
live  in  idleness,  they  have  need  of  riolent  exercise. 
They  which  are  lean  and  choleric  must  walk  softly, 
and  exercise  themself  very  temperately.  The  plum- 
mets, called  of  Galen  aUeres,  which  are  now  much 
used  with  great  men,  being  of  equal  weight  and  ac- 
cording to  the  strength  of  him  that  exerdseth,  are 
very  good  to  be  used. 


nrOH  LATIUEB. 

At  this  period  Hugh  Latimee  distinguished  him- 
self as  a  zealous  reformer,  not  less  than  Sir  Thomas 
More  did  on  the  opposite  side.  He  was  educated 
in  the  Romish  faith,  but  afterwards  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  Thomas  BUney,  a  celebrated  defender 
of  the  doctrines  of  Luther,  he  saw  reason  to  alter 
his  opinions,  and  boldly  maintained  in  the  pulpit  the 
views  of  the  Protestant  party.  His  preachmg  at 
Cambridge  gave  grreat  offence  to  the  Catholic  clergy, 
at  whose  instigation  Cardinal  Wolsey  institntea  a 
court  of  bishops  and  deacons  to  execute  the  laws 
against  heretics.  Before  this  court  Bilney  and 
Latimer  were  summoned,  when  the  recantation  of 
the  former,  who  was  considered  the  principal  man, 
caused  both  to  be  set  at  liberty.  Bilney  afterwards 
disclaimed  his  abjuration,  and  was  burnt  This, 
however,  nowise  abated  the  boldness  of  Latimer, 
who  continued  to  preach  openly,  and  even .  wrote  a 
letter  to  Henry  VIIL,  remonstrating  against  the 
prohibition  of  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  English.  This, 
although  it  failed  to  produce  the  desired  result, 
seems  to  have  given  no  offence  to  Henry,  who  soon 
afterwards  presented  Latimer  to  a  living  in  Wilt- 
shire, and  in  1535  appointed  him  bishop  of  Worcester 
After  the  fall  of  Anne  Boleyn,  the  passing  in  nar- 
liament  of  the  six  articles  establishing  the  doctrines 
of  popery,  induced  him  to  resign  his  bishoprics 
During  the  latter  part  of  Henry's  reign,  he  suffered 
imprisonment ;  but  being  liberated  after  the  acces- 
sion of  Edward  VL,  he  became  popular  at  court  as 
a  preacher,  but  never  could  be  prevailed  on  to  re- 
sume his  episcopal  ftmcUons.  In  Mary's  reign* 
when  measures  were  taken  for  the  restoratioo  of 
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popery,  Lfttimer  was  gaiiiinoned  before  the  oouodl, 
■ad,  though  allowed  an  opportunity  of  eacape, 
readily  obeyed  the  citatioa,  ezdaiming,  as  he  passed 
through  Smithileld,  'This  place  has  long  groaned 
for  rae.'  After  a  tedious  imprisonment,  he  ^rsisted 
in  refusing  to  subscribe  certain  articles  which  were 
submitted  to  him,  and  suffered  at  the  stake  in  1555, 
exclaiming  to  his  fellow-martyr.  Bishop  Bidley, 
*  Be  of  g<K)d  comfort,  Doctor  Kidlev,  and  play  the 
man:  we  shall  this  day  light  su<m  a  candle,  by 
God's  grace,  in  England,  as  I  trust  shall  never  be 
put  out'  His  sermons,  a  collection  of  which  was 
pnUished  in  1570,  are  remarkable  for  a  familiarity 
and  drollery  of  style,  which,  though  it  would  now 
be  reckoned  reiy  singular  in  the  pulpit,  was  highly 
popular  in  his  own  time,  and  produced  a  wonderfol 
uapression  on  his  hearers.  Cranmer  and  he  were 
instrumental  in  effecting  a  great  improvement  in 
the  quality  of  clerical  discourses,  by  substituting 
topics  connected  with  moral  duties  for  what  was  then 
the  common  subject-matter  of  sermcms;  namely, 
incredible  and  often  ridiculous  legendary  tales  of 
saints  and  martyrs,  and  accounts  of  miracles  wrought 
for  the  confirmation  of  doctrines  of  the  Catholic 
chuzch.  The  following  extracts  from  Latimer's 
sermons  will  give  an  idea  of  his  style  and  peculiar 
manner: — 

[A  TeomanofHmry  VI r$ time.'] 

My  fivther  was  a  yeoman,  and  had  no  lands  of  his 
I  own,  only  he  had  a  farm  of  £3  or  £4  by  year  at  the 
attennost,  and  hereupon  he  tilled  so  much  as  kept 
half  %  dozen  men.  He  had  walk  for  an  hundred  sheep, 
and  my  mother  milked  thirty  kine.  He  was  able, 
and  did  find  the  king  a  harness,  with  himself  and  his 
hone,  while  he  came  to  the  place  that  he  should 
receive  the  king's  wages.  I  can  remember  that  I 
buckled  his  harness  when  he  went  to  Blackheath  field. 
He  kept  me  to  school,  or  else  I  had  not  been  able  to 
have  preached  before  the  king's  majesty  now.  He 
married  my  sisters  with  £5  or  20  nobles  a-piece,  so 
that  he  brought  them  up  in  godliness  and  fear  of 
God.  He  kept  hospitality  for  his  poor  neighbours. 
And  some  alms  he  gave  to  the  poor,  and  all  this  did 
he  of  the  said  &rm.  Where  he  that  now  hath  it, 
payeth  £16  by  the  year,  or  more,  and  is  not  able  to 
do  any  thing  lor  his  prince,  for  himself,  nor  for  his 
children,  or  give  a  cnp  of  drink  to  the  poor. 

In  mv  time  my  poor  father  was  as  diligent  to  teach 
me  to  shoot,  as  to  learn  me  anv  other  thing,  and  so  I 
think  other  men  did  their  children  :  he  taught  me 
how  to  draw,  how  to  lay  my  body  in  my  bow,  and  not 
to  draw  with  strength  of  arms  as  divers  other  nations 
do,  but  with  strength  of  the  body.  I  had  my  bows 
bought  me  accorduig  to  my  age  and  strength  ;  as  I 
increased  in  them,  so  my  bows  were  made  bigger  and 
bigger,  for  men  shall  never  shoot  well,  except  they  be 
brooght  up  in  it :  it  is  a  worthy  game,  a  wholesome 
kind  of  exercise,  and  much  commended  in  physic. 

[HoKhf  JudgmaU.] 

Here  I  hare  occasion  to  tell  you  a  story  which  hap- 
pened at  Cambridge.  Master  Bilney,  or  rather  Saint 
Bilncy,  that  suiferad  death  for  God's  word's  sake,  the 
same  Bilney  was  the  instrument  whereby  God  called 
me  to  knowledge,  for  I  may  thank  him,  next  to  God, 
for  that  knowlMge  that  I  have  in  the  word  of  God. 
For  I  was  as  obstinate  a  papist  as  any  was  in  England, 
insomuch  that,  when  I  should  be  made  Bachelor  of 
Dirinity,  my  whole  oration  went  a§ainst  Philip  Me- 
lancthon  and  against  his  opiniona.  Bilney  heud  me 
at  that  time,  and  perceived  that  I  was  sealous  without 
knowledge ;  he  came  to  me  afterward  in  my  study. 


and  desired  me  for  God's  sake  to  hear  his  confession  ; 
I  did  so  ;  and,  to  say  the  veiy  truth,  by  his  confession 
I  learned  more  than  before  in  many  years ;  so  from 
that  time  forward  I  besan  to  smell  the  word  of  God, 
and  forsook  the  8ch*ool-doctors  and  such  fooleries. 

Now  after  I  had  been  acquainted  with  him,  I  went 
with  him  to  yisit  the  prisonen  in  the  tower  at  Cam- 
bridge, for  he  was  ever  yisiting  prisoners  and  sick  folk. 
So  we  went  tocether,  and  exhorted  them  as  well  as  we 
were  able  to  do ;  minding  them  to  patience,  and  to 
acknowledge  their  faults.  Among  other  prisoners, 
there  was  a  woman  which  was  accused  that  ^e  had 
killed  her  child,  which  act  she  plainly  and  steadfastly 
denied,  and  could  not  be  brought  to  confess  the  act ; 
which  denying  save  us  occasion  to  search  for  the  mat- 
ter, and  so  we  did  ;  and  at  length  we  found  that  her 
husband  loved  her  not,  and  therefore  he  sought  means 
to  make  her  out  of  the  way.    The  matter  was  thus : — 

A  child  of  hers  had  been  sick  by  the  f^)ace  of  a  year, 
and  so  decayed,  as  it  were,  in  a  consumption.  At 
length  it  died  in  harvest  time  ;  she  wont  to  her  neigh- 
bours and  other  friends  to  desire  their  help  to  prepare 
the  child  for  burial ;  but  there  was  noboay  at  home, 
eveiy  man  was  in  the  field.  The  woman,  in  a  heavi- 
ness and  trouble  of  spirit,  went,  and  beinff  herself 
alone,  prepared  the  child  for  burial.  Her  husband 
coming  home,  not  having  great  love  towards  her,  ac- 
cused ner  of  the  murder,  and  so  she  was  taken  and 
brought  to  Cambridge.  But  as  far  forth  as  I  could 
learn,  through  earnest  inquisition,  I  thought  in  my 
conscience  the  woman  was  not  guilty,  all  the  circum- 
stances well  considered. 

Immediately  after  this,  I  was  called  to  preach  before 
the  king,  which  was  my  first  sermon  that  I  made  be- 
fore his  majesty,  and  it  was  done  at  Windsor ;  where 
his  majesty,  after  the  sermon  was  done,  did  most  fami- 
liarly talk  with  me  in  a  gallery.  Now,  when  I  saw 
my  time,  I  kneeled  down  before  his  majesty,  opening 
the  whole  matter,  and  afterwards  most  humbly  desired 
his  majesty  to  pairdon  that  woman.  For  I  thought  in 
my  conscience  she  was  not  guilty,  or  else  I  would  not 
for  all  the  world  sue  for  a  murderer.  The  kins  most 
sraciously  heard  my  humble  request,  insomuch  that 
I  had  a  pardon  ready  for  her  at  my  returning  home- 
ward. In  the  mean  season,  that  woman  was  delirered 
of  a  child  in  the  tower  of  Cambridge,  whose  godfather 
I  was,  and  Mistress  Cheek  was  gmimothcr.  But  all 
that  time  I  hid  my  pardon,  and  told  her  nothing  of 
it,  only  exhortinff  her  to  cosiess  the  truth.  At  length 
the  time  came  when  she  looked  to  suffer ;  I  came  as 
I  was  wont  to  do,  to  instruct  her ;  she  made  great 
moan  to  me.  So  we  travailed  with  this  woman  till 
we  brought  her  to  a  good  opinion ;  and  at  length 
showed  her  the  king's  pardon,  and  let  her  co. 

This  taJe  I  told  you  by  this  occasion,  that  though 
some  women  be  venr  unnatural,  and  forget  their  chil- 
dren, yet  when  we  near  any  body  so  report,  we  should 
not  be  too  hasty  in  believing  the  tale,  out  rather  sus- 
pend our  judgments  till  we  Know  the  truth. 

[Cause  and  ^ect,] 

Here  now  I  remember  an  argument  of  Master 
More's,  which  he  bringeth  in  a  book  that  he  made 
against  Bilney,  and  here,  by  the  way,  I  will  tell  you 
a  merry  toy.  Master  More  was  once  sent  in  commis- 
sion into  Kent,  to  help  to  tr^  out,  if  it  might  be, 
what  was  the  cause  of  Goodwm  sands  and  the  shelf 
that  stopped  up  Sandwich  haven.  Thither  cometh 
Master  More,  and  calleth  the  countxy  before  him, 
such  as  were  thought  to  be  men  of  experience,  and 
men  ^at  could  of  likelihood  best  certify  him  of  that 
matter  concerning  the  stopping  of  Sandwich  haven. 
Among  others  came  in  before  him  an  old  man  with  a 
white  nead,  and  one  that  was  thought  to  be  little  less 
than  a  hundred  years  old.    When  Master  More  saw 
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this  aged  man,  he  thought  it  expedient  to  hear  him 
Bay  his  mind  in  this  matter,  for,  being  bo  old  a  man, 
it  was  likelj  that  he  knew  most  of  any  man  ui  that 
presence  and  company.  So  Master  More  called  this 
old  aged  man  unto  hun,  and  said,'  father,  tell  me,  if 
je  can,  what  is  the  cause  of  this  great  rising  of  the 
sands  and  shelves  here  about  this  haven,  the  which 
stop  it  up,  so  that  no  ships  can  arrive  here  1  Ye  are 
tho  eldest  man  that  I  can  espy  in  all  this  company, 
80  that  if  any  man  can  tell  any  cause  of  it,  ye  of  like- 
lihood can  say  most  of  it,  or,  at  leastwise,  more  than 
any  man  here  assembled.  Yea,  forsooth,  good  master, 
quoth  this  old  man,  for  I  am  well  nigh  a  hundred 
yean  old,  and  no  man  here  in  this  company  anything 
near  unto  my  age.  Well,  then,  quoth  Master  More, 
how  say  you  in  this  matter !  Wnat  think  ye  to  be 
tbe  cause  of  these  shelves  and  flats  that  stop  up  Sand- 
wich haven  t  Forsooth,  Sir,  quoth  he,  I  am  an  old 
man  ;  I  think  that  Tenderden-steeple  is  the  cause  of 
Goodwin  sands  ;  for  I  am  an  old  man,  Sir,  quoth  he, 
and  I  may  remember  the  building  of  Tenderden- 
steeple,  and  I  may  remember  when  there  was  no 
steeple  at  all  there.  And  before  that  Tenderden- 
steeple  was  in  building,  there  was  no  manner  of  speak- 
ing of  any  flats  or  sands  that  stopped  the  haven,  and 
therefore  I  think  that  Tenderden-steeple  is  the  cause 
of  the  destroying  and  decay  of  Sandwich  haven.  And 
so  to  my  puipose,  preaching  of  Ood's  word  is  the 
cause  of  rebelnon,  as  Tenderaen-steeple  was  the  catise 
that  Sandwich  haven  b  decayed. 

ITU  Shepherds  of  Bethlehem,} 

I  pray  you  to  whom  was  the  nativity  of  Christ  first 
opened  1  To  the  bishops  or  great  lords  which  were  at 
that  time  at  Bethlehem  f  Or  to  those  jolly  damsels  with 
their  fardingales,  with  their  round-abouts,  or  with  their 
bracelets  !  No,  no,  they  had  too  many  lets  to  trim 
and  dress  themselves,  so  that  they  could  have  no  time 
to  hear  of  the  nativity  of  Christ ;  their  minds  were  so 
occupied  otherwise,  that  they  were  not  allowed  to  hear 
of  him.  But  his  nativity  was  revealed  first  to  the 
shepherds,  and  it  was  revealed  unto  them  in  tho  night- 
time, when  every  body  was  at  rest ;  then  they  heard 
this  joyful  tidings  of  the  saviour  of  the  world ;  for 
these  soephcrds  were  keeping  their  sheep  in  the  night 
season  from  the  wolf  and  omer  beasts,  and  from  the 
fox  ;  for  the  sheep  in  that  country  do  lamb  two  times 
in  the  year,  and  therefore  it  was  needful  for  the  sheep 
to  have  a  shepherd  to  keep  them.  And  here  note  the 
diligence  of  these  shepherds  ;  for  whether  the  sheep 
were  their  own,  or  whether  they  were  servants,  I  cannot 
tell,  for  it  is  not  expressed  in  the  book  ;  but  it  is  most 
like  they  were  servants,  and  their  masters  had  put 
them  in  trust  to  keep  their  sheep.  Now,  if  these  shep- 
herds had  been  deceitful  fellows,  that  when  their 
masters  had  put  them  in  trust  to  keep  their  sheep, 
they  had  been  drinking  in  the  alehouse  all  night,  as 
some  of  our  servants  do  now-a-days,  surely  the  angel 
had  not  appeared  unto  them  to  have  told  them  this 
great  joy  and  good  tidings.  And  here  all  servants 
may  learn  by  these  shepherds,  to  serve  truly  and  dili- 
gently unto  their  masters ;  in  what  business  soever 
they  are  set  to  do,  let  them  be  painful  and  diligent, 
like  as  Jacob  was  unto  his  master  Laban.  0  what  a 
painful,  faithful,  and  trusty  man  was  he  !  He  was 
day  and  night  at  his  work,  keeping  his  sheep  truly, 
as  he  was  put  in  trust  to  do  ;  and  when  any  chance 
happened  that  any  thing  was  lost,  he  made  it  good 
and  restored  it  again  of  his  own.  So  likewise  was 
Eleazarus  a  painful  man,  a  faithful  and  trusty  ser- 
raut.  Such  a  servant  was  Joseph  in  Egypt  to  his 
master  Potiphar.  So  likewise  was  Daniel  unto  his 
master  the  king.  But  I  pray  you  where  ars  these  ser- 
vants now-a-days  I  Indeed,  I  fear  me  there  be  but 
very  few  of  such  faithful  servants. 


Now  these  shepherds,  I  sa^,  thej  watch  the  whole 
night,  they  attend  upon  their  rocation,  they  do  ao- 
eording  to  their  calling,  they  keep  their  sheepi  they 
run  not  hither  and  thither,  spending  the  time  in  vain, 
and  neglecting  their  office  and  calling.  No,  they  did 
not  BO.  Here  b^  these  shepherds  men  may  lean  to 
attend  upon  their  offices,  and  Aa.niTip  i  I  would  wish 
that  clergymen,  the  curates,  pamons,  and  vicarB,  the 
bishops  and  all  other  spiritual  persons,  would  leani 
this  lesson  bT  these  poor  shepherds ;  which  Is  this, 
to  abide  by  their  flocks,  and  by  their  sheep,  to  tany 
amongst  them,  to  be  careful  over  them,  not  to  run 
hither  and  thither  after  their  own  pleasure,  but  to 
tany  by  their  benefices  and  feed  their  sheep  with  the 
food  of  God's  word  and  to  keep  hospitality,  and  so  to 
feed  them  both  soul  and  body.  For  I  tell  you,  these 
poor  unlearned  shepherds  shall  condemn  many  a  stout 
and  great  learned  clerk  ;  for  these  shepherds  had  but 
the  care  and  charge  over  brute  beasts,  and  yet  were 
diligent  to  keep  them,  and  to  feed  them,  and  the  other 
have  the  cure  over  God's  lambs  which  he  bought  with 
the  death  of  his  son,  and  yet  they  are  so  careless,  ao 
n^ligent,  so  slothful  over  them ;  yea,  and  the  moet 
part  intendeth  not  to  feed  the  riieep,  but  they  long 
to  be  fed  of  the  sheep ;  they  seek  only  their  own  pas- 
times, they  care  for  no  more.  But  what  said  Christ 
to  Peter  t  What  said  he !  Petre,  amaa  me  t  {Peter^ 
lovett  thou  me  t)  Peter  made  answer,  yes.  TTiinf^ 
my  sheep.  And  so  the  third  time  he  commanded  Peter 
to  feed  his  sheep.  But  our  clergymen  do  declare 
plainly  that  they  love  not  Christ,  because  they  feed 
not  his  flock.  If  they  had  earnest  love  to  Christ,  no 
doubt  they  would  show  their  love,  they  would  feed 
his  sheep.    •    * 

*  And  the  shepherds  returned  lauding  and  praisine 
God,  for  all  the  things  that  they  had  heard  and  seen, 
&c.  They  were  not  made  religious  men,  but  returned 
again  to  their  business  and  to  their  occupation.  Here 
we  learn  eyeiy  man  to  follow  his  occupation  and  vo- 
cation, and  not  to  leave  the  same,  except  God  call 
him  from  it  to  another,  for  God  would  have  cveiy 
man  to  live  in  that  order  that  he  hath  ordained  for 
him.  And  no  doubt  the  man  that  plieth  his  occu* 
pation  truly,  without  any  fraud  or  deceit,  the  same  is 
acceptable  to  God,  and  he  shall  have  everlasting 
life. 

We  read  a  pretty  story  of  St  Anthony,  which  being 
in  the  wilderness,  led  there  a  very  hard  and  strait 
life,  in  so  much  as  none  at  that  time  did  the  like  ;  to 
whom  came  a  voice  from  heaven  saying :  Anthony, 
thou  art  not  so  perfect  as  is  a  cobbler  that  dwelleth  at 
Alexandria.  Anthony,  hearing  this,  rose  up  forthwith, 
and  took  his  staff  and  went  till  he  came  to  Alexan- 
dria, where  he  found  the  cobbler.  The  cobbler  was 
astonished  to  see  so  reverend  a  father  come  to  his 
house.  Then  Anthony  said  unto  him,  come  and  tell 
me  thy  whole  conversation,  and  how  thou  spendeet 
thy  time !  Sir,  said  the  cobbler,  as  for  me,  good  works 
have  I  none  ;  for  my  life  is  but  simple  and  slender. 
I  am  but  a  poor  cobbler ;  in  the  mommg,'when  1  rise, 
I  pray  for  the  whole  city  wherein  I  dwell,  specially 
for  all  such  neighbours  and  poor  friends  as  I  have. 
After,  I  set  me  at  my  Ubour,  when  I  spend  the  whole 
day  in  getting  my  living,  and  I  keep  me  from  all 
falsehood,  for  I  hate  nothing  so  much  as  I  do  deceit- 
fulness  :  wherefore,  when  I  make  to  any  man  a  pro- 
mise, I  keep  it,  and  perform  it  truly,  and'thus  I  spend 
my  time  poorly,  with  my  wife  and  ckildiea,  whom  I 
teadi  and  instruct,  as  far  as  my  wit  will  serve  me,  to 
fear  and  dread  God.  And  this  is  the  sum  of  my 
simple  life. 

In  this  story,  jwi  see  how  God  loveth  those  that 
follow  their  vocation  and  live  uprightly,  without  any 
falsehood  in  their  dealing.  This  Anthony  was  a  gzvat 
holy  man,  yet  this  cobbler  was  as  much  esteemed 
before  God  as  he. 
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JoHK  Fox,  another  of  the  theologians  of  this  time, 
whose  adoption  of  the  reformed  opinions  hrought 
them  into  trouhle,  was  horn  at  Boston  In  1517.  He 
studied  at  Oxford,  where  he  applied  himself  with 
extreme  industry  and  ardour  to  the  study  of  divi- 
nity, and  in  particular  to  the  investigation  of  those 
controverted  points  which  were  then  engaging  so 
much  of  the  public  attention.  So  close  was  his 
application  to  his  studies,  that  he  entirely  withdrew 
from  company,  and  often  sat  up  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  night  Becoming  convinced  of  the  errors 
of  popery,  he  avowed  his  conversion  when  examined 
OD  a  charge  of  heresy  in  1545,  and  was,  in  conse- 
quence, expelled  from  his  college.  After  this,  being 
deserted  by  his  friends,  he  was  reduced  to  great 
poverty,  tUl  a  Warwickshire  knight  engaged  him 
as  tutor  to  his  family.  Towards  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  YHL,  he  went  to  London,  where  he  might 
have  perished  for  want,  had  not  relief  been  admi- 
nistered to  him  by  some  unknown  person,  who  seems 
to  have  been  struck  with  his  wretched  appearance 
when  sitting  in  St  Paul's  Cathedral  Soon  siter, 
be  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  employment  as 
tutor  in  the  Duchess  of  Richmond's  family  at  Rye- 
gate,  in  Surrey,  where  he  continued  till  the  persecu- 
tions of  Mary's  reign  made  him  flee  for  safety  to 
the  continent  Proceeding  through  Antwerp  and 
Strasburg  to  Basle,  he  there  supported  himself  by 
correctingthe press  for  Oporinus,  a  celebrated  printer. 
At  the  accession  of  Queen  Elixabeth,  he  returned 
to  England,  and  was  kindly  received  and  provided 
for  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  had  b^n  his  pupil 
at  Ryegate.  Through  other  powerfbl  friends,  he 
might  now  have  obtained  considerable  preferment ; 
but,  entertaining  conscientious  scruples  as  to  the 
articles  which  it  was  necessary  to  subscribe,  and 
disapproving  of  some  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  church, 
he  declined  the  offers  made  to  him,  except  that  of 
a  prebend  in  the  church  of  Salisbury,  which  he 
acc^ted  with  some  reluctance.  He  died  in  1587, 
much  respected  for  the  piety,  modesty,  humanity, 
and  conscientiousness  of  his  character,  as  well  as 
his  extensive  acquirements  in  ecclesiastical  anti- 
quities, and  other  branches  of  learning.  Fox  was 
&e  author  of  a  number  of  Latin  treatises,  chiefly 
on  theological  subjects ;  but  the  work  on  which  his 
fame  rests,  is  his  History  of  the  Acta  and  Monuments 
6/  the  Outrck,  popularly  denominated  Fox's  Book 
A  Martyrs.  This  celebrated  production,  on  which 
the  author  laboured  for  elevoi  yean,  was  published 
in  1563,  under  the  title  of  *  Acts  and  Monuments 
of  these  hitter  perillous  Days,  touching  matters  of 
the  Church,  wherein  are  comprehended  and  de- 
scribed the  great  Persecutions  and  horrible  Troubles 
that  have  beisn  wrought  and  practised  by  the  Romish 
Prdates,  specially  in  this  Realm  of  England  and 
Scotland,  fVom  the  year  of  our  Lord  a  thousand, 
unto  the  Time  now  present,'  &c  It  was  received 
with  great  favour  by  the  Protestants,  but,  of  course, 
oocasioned  much  exasperation  among  the  opposite 
party,  who  did  all  in  their  power  to  undermine  its 
credit  That  the  author  has  frequently  erred,  and, 
like  other  controversial  writers  of  the  time,  some- 
times lost  his  temper,  and  sullied  his  pages  with 
coarse  language,  cannot  be  denied;  but  that  mis- 
takes have  been  wilfully  or  malignantly  committed, 
no  one  has  been  able  to  prove.  As  to  what  he 
derived  lh>m  written  documents,  Bishop  Burnet,  in 
the  preface  to  his  History  of  the  Reformation, 
bears  strong  testimony  in  his  favour,  b}*  declaring 
that, '  having  compared  those  Acfes  and  Monuments 
with  the  records,  he  had  never  been  able  to  discover 
any  errors  or  prevarications  in  them,  but  the  utmost 
fidelity  and  exactness.' 


IThe  Invention  of  Printing.} 

What  man  soever  was  the  instrument  [whereby  this 
invention  was  made],  without  all  doubt  God  himself 
was  the  ordainer  and  disposer  thereof,  no  otherwise 
than  he  was  of  the  sift  of  tongues,  and  that  for  a 
similar  purpose.  And  well  may  this  gift  of  printing 
be  resembled  to  the  gift  of  tongues  :  for  like  as  God 
then  spake  with  many  tongues,  and  yet  all  that  would 
not  turn  the  Jews  ;  bo  now,  when  the  Holy  Ghost 
speaketh  to  the  adversaries  in  innumerable  sorts  of 
lK>oks,  yet  they  will  not  be  converted,  nor  turn  to  the 
gospel. 

Now  to  consider  to  what  end  and  purpose  the  Lord 
hath  given  this  gift  of  printing  to  the  earth,  and  to 
what  great  utility  and  necessity  it  serveth,  it  is  not 
hard  to  judge,  who  so  wisely  perpendeth  both  the 
time  of  the  sending,  and  the  sequel  which  thereof 
ensueth. 

And  first,  touching  the  time  of  this  faculty  given 
to  the  use  of  man,  this  is  to  be  marked  :  that  when 
as  the  bishop  of  Rome  with  all  and  full  the  consent  of 
the  cardinals,  patriarchs,  archbishops,  bishops,  abbots, 
priors,  lawyers,  doctors,  provoses,  deans,  archdeacons, 
assembled  together  in  the  Council  of  Constance,  had 
condemned  poor  John  Huss  and  Hierome  of  Prague  to 
death  for  heresy,  notwithstanding  thev  were  no  here- 
tics ;  and  after  they  had  subdued  the  Bohemians,  and 
all  the  whole  world  under  the  supreme  authority  of 
the  Homish  see  ;  and  had  made  all  Christian  people 
obedienciaries  and  vassals  unto  the  same,  having  (as 
one  would  say)  all  the  world  at  their  will,  so  that  the 
matter  now  was  past  not  only  the  power  of  all  men, 
but  the  hope  also  of  any  man  to  be  recovered  :  in  this 
very  time  so  dangerous  and  desperate,  when  man's 
power  could  do  no  more,  there  the  blessed  wisdom  and 
omnipotent  power  of  the  Lord  began  to  work  for  his 
church,  not  with  sword  and  target  to  subdue  his 
exalted  adversary,  but  with  printing,  writing,  and 
reading  to  conrince  darkness  by  light,  error  by  truth, 
ignorance  by  learning.  So  that  by  this  means  of 
printing,  the  secret  operation  of  God  hath  heaped 
upon  that  proud  kingdom  a  double  confusion.  For 
whereas  the  bishop  of  Rome  had  burned  John  Huss 
before,  and  Hierome  of  Prague,  who  neither  denied 
his  transubstantiation,  nor  his  supremacv,  nor  yet  his 
popish  mass,  but  said  mass,  and  heard  mass  them- 
selves ;  neither  spake  against  his  purgatory,  nor  any 
other  great  matter  of  his  popish  doctrine,  but  only 
exclaimed  against  his  excessive  and  pompous  pride, 
his  unchristian  or  rather  antichristian  abomination  of 
life  :  thus  while  he  could  not  abide  his  wickedness 
only  of  life  to  be  touched,  but  made  it  heresy,  or  at 
least  matter  of  death,  whatsoever  was  spoken  against 
his  detestable  conversation  and  manners,  God  of  his 
secret  judgment,  seeing  time  to  help  his  church,  hath 
found  a  way  by  this  Uiculty  of  printing,  not  only  to 
confound  his  life  and  conversation,  which  before  he 
could  not  abide  to  be  touched,  but  also  to  cast  down 
the  foundation  of  his  standing,  that  is,  to  examine, 
confute,  and  detect  his  doctrine,  laws,  and  institutions 
most  detestable,  in  such  sort,  that  though  his  life  were 
never  so  pure,  yet  his  doctrine  standing  as  it  doth,  no 
man  is  so  blind  but  may  see,  that  either  the  pope  is 
antichrist,  or  else  that  antichrist  is  near  cousin  to  the 
pope  :  and  all  this  doth,  and  will  hereafter  more  and 
more,  appear  by  printing. 

The  reason  whereof  is  this :  for  that  hereby  tongues 
are  known,  knowledge  groweth,  judgment  encreaseth, 
books  are  dispersed,  the  scripture  is  seen,  the  doctors 
be  read,  stories  be  opened,  times  compared,  truth 
discerned,  falsehood  detected,  and  with  finger  pointed, 
and  all  (as  I  said)  through  the  benefit  of  printing. 
Wherefore  I  suppose,  that  either  the  pope  must  abolish 
printing,  or  he  must  seek  a  new  world  to  reign  over  : 
for  else,  as  the  world  standeth,  printing  doubtless  will 
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abolish  him.  But  the  pope,  and  all  his  college  of  car- 
dinals, must  this  understand,  that  through  the  light 
of  printing,  the  world  beginneth  now  to  hare  eyes  to 
see,  and  heads  to  judge.  He  cannot  walk  so  inrisible 
in  a  net,  but  he  will  he  spied.  And  although,  through 
mif  ht,  he  stopped  the  mouth  of  John  Huss  before,  and 
of  Hierome,  that  they  might  not  preach,  thinking  to 
make  his  kingdom  sure ;  yet,  in  stead  of  John  Husn  and 
other,  God  hath  opened,  the  press  to  preach,  whose 
roioe  the  pope  is  ncrer  able  to  stop  with  all  the 
puissance  of  his  triple  crown.  By  this  printing,  as  by 
the  gift  of  tongues,  and  as  by  the  singular  organ  of  the 
Holy  Ohost,  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel  soundeth  to  all 
nations  and  countries  under  hearen :  and  what  God 
rerealeth  to  one  man,  is  dispersed  to  many ;  and  what 
is  known  in  one  nation,  is  opened  to  all. 

[The  Death  of  Q^een  Anne  Boltyn,'] 

In  certain  records  thus  we  find,  that  the  king  being 
in  his  justs  at  Greenwich,  suddenly,  with  a  few  per- 
sons, departed  to  Westminster,  and  the  next  day  after 
Queen  Anno  his  wife  was  had  to  the  Tower,  with  the 
Lord  Rochford,  her  brother,  and  certain  other ;  and  the 
nineteenth  day  after  was  beheaded.  The  words  of  this 
worthy  and  Christian  lady  at  her  death  were  these : 
'  Good  Christian  people,  I  am  come  hither  to  die ;  for, 
according  to  the  Uw,  and  by  the  law,  I  am  judged  to 
death,  and  therefore  I  will  speak  nothing  against  it.  I 
am  come  hither  to  accuse  no  man,  nor  to  speak  any  thing 
of  tiiat  whereof  I  am  accused  and  condemned  to  die  ; 
but  I  pray  God  saye  the  king,  and  send  him  lon^  to 
reign  orer  you,  for  a  gentler,  or  a  more  merciful  pnnce 
was  there  never ;  and  to  me  he  was  a  very  good,  a 
gentle,  and  a  sovereign  lord.  And  if  any  person  will 
meddle  of  mj  cause,  I  require  them  to  fudge  the  best. 
And  thus  I  take  my  leave  of  the  world,  and  of  you 
all,  and  I  heartily  desire  you  all  to  pray  for  me. 
The  Lord  have  mercy  on  me  ;  to  God  I  recommend 
my  soul.'  And  so  she  kneeled  down,  saying,  'to 
Christ  I  commend  my  soul ;  Jesus,  receive  my  soul ;' 
repeating  the  same  divers  times,  till  at  Iciigth  the 
stroke  was  given,  and  her  head  was  stricken  on*. 

And  this  was  the  end  of  that  godly  lady  and  queen. 
Godly  I  call  her,  for  sundry  respects,  wliatsocver  the 
cause  was,  or  quarrel  objected  against  her.  First,  her 
last  words  spoken  at  her  death  declared  no  less,  her  sin- 
cere faith  and  trust  in  Christ,  than  did  her  quiet  modesty 
utter  forth  the  goodness  of  the  cause  and  matter,  what- 
soever it  was.  Besides  that,  to  such  as  wisely  can  judge 
upon  cases  occurrent,  this  also  may  seem  to  give  a  great 
clearing  unto  her,  that  the  king,  the  third  day  after, 
was  married  in  his  whites  unto  another.  Certain  this 
was,  that  for  tho  rare  and  singular  gifts  of  her  mind, 
so  well  instructed,  and  given  toward  God,  with  such 
a  fervent  desire  unto  tho  truth,  and  setting  forth  of 
sincere  religion,  joined  with  like  gentleness,  modesty, 
and  pity  toward  all  men,  there  have  not  many  su^ 
queens  before  her  borne  the  crown  of  England.  Prin- 
cipally, this  one  commendation  she  left  behind  her, 
that  durinff  her  life,  the  religion  of  Christ  most  hap- 
pily flourished,  and  had  a  right  prosperous  course. 

Many  things  might  be  written  more  of  the  mani- 
fold virtues,  and  the  quiet  moderation  of  her  mild 
nature ;  how  lowly  she  would  bear,  not  only  to  be 
admonished,  but  also  of  her  own  accord,  would  re- 
quire her  ch^lains,  plainly  and  freely  to  tell  what- 
soever they  saw  in  her  amiss.  Also,  now  bountiful 
she  was  to  the  poor,  paming  not  only  the  poor  example 
of  other  queens,  but  also  the  revenues  almost  of  her 
estate  :  insomuch,  that  the  alms  which  she  gave  in 
three  quarters  of  a  year,  in  distribution,  is  summed 
to  the  number  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  thousand  pounds ; 
besides  the  p«at  piece  of  money,  which  her  Grace 
intended  to  impart  into  four  sundry  quarters  of  the 
reiilni«as  for  a  stock,  there  to  be  employed  to  the  behoof 


of  poor  artificers  and  occupiers.  Acain,  what  a  xcalous 
defender  she  was  of  Christ's  gospel,  all  the  world  doth 
know,  and  her  acts  do  and  will  declare  to  the  world's 
end.  Amongst  which  other  her  acts,  this  is  one,  that 
she  placed  Master  Hugh  Latimer  in  the  bishopric  of 
Worcester,  and  also  preferred  Doctor  Sharton  to  his 
bishopric,  being  then  accounted  a  good  man.  Further- 
more, what  a  true  faith  she  bore  unto  the  Lord,  this  one 
example  may  stand  for  many :  for  that,  iriien  King 
Hexiry  was  with  her  at  Woodstock,  and  there  being 
afraid  of  an  old  blind  prophecy,  for  the  which,  neither 
he  nor  other  kings  before  him,  durst  hunt  in  the  said 
park  of  Woodst(^k,  nor  enter  into  the  town  of  Oxfoid, 
at  last,  through  the  Christian,  and  faithful  oounsel 
of  that  queen,  he  was  ko  armed  against  all  infidelity, 
that  both  he  hunted  in  the  foresaid  park,  and  also 
entered  into  the  town  of  Oxford,  and  had  no  harm. 
But,  because  touching  the  memorable  virtues  of  this 
worthy  queen,  partly  we  have  said  something  before, 
partly  because  more  also  is  promised  to  be  dcclat«d 
of  her  virtuous  life  (the  Lord  so  permitting),  by  other 
who  then  were  about  her,  I  will  cease  in  this  matter 
further  to  proceed. 

A  notable  History  of  William  Hunter,  a  younff  man  of 
19  years,  pursued  to  death  by  Juetiee  Brown  for  the 
GoqteTa  take,  worthy  of  all  young  men  and  parents  to 
be  read, 

[In  th«  first  jeur  of  Queen  BIsry,  WOlIom  Hinitar,  uppnn- 
tice  to  a  sUk  wesver  In  LondoOt  was  diacbanred  tram  hk 
master's  em]4cijni«nt,  in  conaaqueooe  of  Iiia  refusing  to  attend 
maaa.  Having  reComed  to  the  booae  of  bia  father  at  Bnmi- 
wood,  he  attracted  the  attention  of  the  spiritual  authorltiea  bj 
hb  reading  a  oopj  of  the  Bcrfptaros.  He  was  finally  oondeninad 
to  die  for  heresy,  j 

In  the  mean  time  William's  father  and  mother 
came  to  him,  and  desired  heartily  of  God  that  he 
misht  continue  to  the  end,  in  that  good  way  which  He 
had  begun,  and  his  mother  said  to  him,  thai  she  was 
glad  that  ever  she  was  so  happy  to  bear  sudi  a  child, 
which  could  find  in  his  heart  to  lose  his  life  for 
Christ's  name's  sake. 

Then  William  said  to  his  mother, '  For  my  little 
pain  which  I  shall  suffer,  which  is  but  a  short  braid, 
Christ  hath  promised  me,  mother  (said  he),  a  crown 
of  joy  :  may  you  not  be  glad  of  that,  mother  I'  With 
that  his  mother  kneeled  down  on  her  knees,  saying, 
*  I  pray  God  strengthen  thee,  my  son,  to  the  end : 
yea,  I  think  thee  as  well-bestowed  aa  any  child  that 
ever  I  bare.' 

At  the  which  words.  Master  Higbed  took  her  in  his 
arms,  saying,  *  I  rejoice  (and  so  said  the  othem)  to  see 
you  in  this  mind,  and  you  have  a  good  cause  to  re- 
joice.' And  his  father  and  mother  both  said,  that 
they  were  never  of  other  mind,  but  prayed  for  him, 
that,  as  he  had  begun  to  confess  Christ  before  men,  be 
likewise  might  so  continue  to  the  end.  William's 
father  said,  '  I  was  afraid  of  nothing,  but  that  my 
son  should  have  been  killed  in  the  prison  for  hunger 
and  cold,  the  bishop  was  so  hard  to  him.'  But  Williani 
confessed,  after  a  month  that  his  father  was  cfaaiged 
with  his  board,  that  he  lacked  nothing,  bat  had  meat 
and  clothing  enough,  yea,  even  out  of  the  court,  boUi 
money,  meat,  clothes,  wood,  and  coals,  and  all  thingi 
necessary. 

Thus  they  continued  in  their  inn,  being  the  Swan 
in  BruntwQod,  in  a  parlour,  whither  rosoited  many 
people  of  the  country  to  see  those  good  men  ithlai 
were  there;  and  many  of  William's  aoouaintaiica 
came  to  him,  and  reasoned  with  him,  ana  he  with 
them,  exhofting  them  to  come  away  from  the  abomi* 
nation  of  Popish  superstition  and  idolatiy. 

Thus  passing  away  Saturday,  Sunday,  and  Monday, 
on  Monday  at  night  it  happened,  that  William  had  a 
dream  about  two  of  tho  clock  in  the  morning,  which 

an 
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Jiii:  hov  th&t  be  inu  at  the  pl&cs  when  the 
■Coke  iTK  piafat.  where  he  Bhould  be  burned,  nhich 
(u  he  thought  in  hia  drenm)  waj  at  the  town'*  end 
where  the  butts'  stood,  which  wm  ao  indeed  ;  uid  olio 
be  dreamed  that  he  met  with  hii  father,  u  he  weut 
the  itake,  and  aim  that  there  wai  a  priest  at  the 
■take,  which  wient  about  to  hare  him  recaat.  To 
whom  he  nid  (lu  he  thought  in  hi>  drenm),  haw  that 
be  bade  him  awaj  falw  prophet,  and  how  that  he 
exhorted  the  people  to  beware  of  him  and  luch  a«  he 
wa*,  vhich  thingi  came  to  pa^  indeed.  It  happened 
that  William  made  a  noise  to  himself  in  his  dream, 
which  caused  H.  Higbed  and  the  othcrato  awake  him 
out  of  hi>  aleep,  to  know  what  he  lacked.  When  be 
awaked,  be  told  them  his  dream  in  order  u  is  uid. 

Now  when  it  wu  day,  the  eherili;  M.  Brocket  called 
m  to  Mt  forward  to  the  buinino;  of  Willinm  Hunter. 
Then  vamt  the  sherifTe  >an  to  William  Hunter,  and 
embrmced  him  in  his  right  arm,  saying,  *  Williatn,  be 
Dot  afraid  of  theee  meu,  which  ate  here  present  with 
bows,  bilU,  and  weapons,  ready  prepared  to  bring  you 
to  the  place,  where  jou  shall, be  burned.'  To  whom 
William  answered,  *  I  thank  Qod  I  am  net  afraid  ; 
for  I  hare  cast  my  count,  what  it  will  cost  me,  al- 
Kadj.'  Then  the  sberiff't  ion  could  speak  do  more  to 
lum  for  weeiHDg. 

Then  William  Hunter  plucked  up  hii  gown,  and 
Hepped  otet  the  parlour  grounsel,  and  went  forward 
cheerfully,  the  sheriff's  s«Tant  taking  him  b^  one 
arm,  and  his  brother  by  another  ;  and  thus  going  in 
the  way,  he  met  with  hit  father  accarding  to  bis 
dream,  and  he  spake  to  bis  son,  weeping,  and  saying, 
'  God  be  with  thee,  son  William  )'  and  Willisjn  said, 
*Ood  be  with  you,  good  father,  and  be  of  good  com- 
fort, for  I  hope  we  sboll  meet  again,  when  we  shall  be 
merry.'  His  father  said, '  I  hope  so,  WiUiam,'  and  so 
departed.  So  William  went  lo  the  place  where  the 
M&ke  stood,  eren  according  to  hii  dream,  whereas 
■11  things  were  Tery  unready.  Then  William  took  a 
wet  broom  faggot,  and  kneeled  down  thereon,  and  read 
the  61it  Malm,  till  he  came  to  these  words, '  The  sa- 
ciifiee  of  Ood  is  a  contrite  spirit ;  a  contrite  and  a 
broken  heart,  O  Qod,  thou  wilt  not  despise.' 

Them  laid  Maaler  Tytell  of  the  Bratches,  called 
William  l^rell,  '  Tbou  Heat,'  said  he  ;  '  thou  readest 
false,  for  the  words  are,  "  an  humble  spirit."  '  But 
WiUiam  said,  'The  tianslation  nith  "a  contrite 
hcoit."'  'ye»,'quothMr  Tyrell, 'the  tianshitionis 
folic  ;  ye  translate  books  as  ye  list  Tounieliei,  like 
hovtici.'  'Weil,'  quoth  William,  'tfaete  is  no  great 
ditlennce  In  those  words.'  Then  said  the  sheriff', '  Here 
if  a  letter  from  the  queen  :  if  thou  wilt  recant,  thou 
shalt  liie  ;  if  not,  thou  thalt  be  burned.'  '  No,'  quoth 
William,  'I  will  not  recant,  Ood  willing.'  ^eu 
WitUom  rose,  and  went  to  the  stake,  and  stood  up- 
right to  it.  Then  came  one  Richard  Pond,  a  bailiff, 
aod  mode  fast  the  chain  about  William. 

Then  said  Master  Brown, '  Here  is  not  wood  enough 
to  bum  a  leg  of  him.'  Then  said  William,  'Good 
people,  pray  for  me  ;  and  make  speed,  and  dispatch 
quickly  ;  and  pray  for  me  while  ye  see  me  aliTi 
good  people,  and  I  will  piay  for  you  likewise.'  '  How 
qooth  Master  Brown,  '  pray  for  thee  I  I  will  ptar  n 
Bkore  for  thee  than  I  will  pray  for  a  dog.'  To  wboi 
William  answered,  '  Matter  Brown,  now  you  hare 
that  which  you  sought  fur,  and  I  pray  God  it  be  not 
laid  to  yput  cha^e  in  the  last  day  ;  howbeit  '  f™^"- 
ym.'  Then  sud  Master  Brown, '  I  aik  no  1  _ 
rf  thee.'  '  Well,'  said  William,  '  it  Ood  forgiTe  you 
not,  1  shall  require  my  blood  at  your  hands.' 
Then  said.  William,  *Son  of  Ood,  ihlue  ui 
and  immediately  the  tun  in  the  element  shone  out  of 
a  dark  ctood  m  full  in  bis  face,  that  be  was  con- ' 
atniBod  to  look  another  way,  whereat  the  people 
moaed,  because  it  was  so  dark  a  little  time  afore. 
I  Atohery  bulls. 


Then  William  look  up  a  faggot  of  broom  and  cm- 

u'cd  it  in  his  anns. 

Then  this  prieat  which  William  dreamed  of,  came 
to  his  brother  Robert  with  a  popith  book  to  carrr 
to  William,  that  be  might  recant,  which  book  hia 
brother  would  not  meddle  withal.  Then  William, 
teeing  the  priest,  and  perceiiiug  how  he  would  bare 
showed  him  the  book,  said,  'Away,  thou  false  pro- 
1  Beware  of  them,  eockI  people,  and  come  away 
their  abominations.  Test  that  you  be  partake™  of 

tlagues.'  Then,  quoth  the  priest,  'Look  bow 
uniest  here,  to  shalt  thou  burn  in  hcU.' 
William  answered,  "fbou  liest,  thou  false  prophet ! 
Away,  thou  false  prophet !  away  !' 

Then  there  was  a  gentleman  a'bich  said,  *I  pray 
Ood  bare  mercy  upon  his  soul.'    The  pei^e  said. 

Immediately  Gre  waa  mode.  Then  William  east 
bis  psalter  right  into  his  brother's  hand,  who  said, 
■  William,  think  on  the  holy  passion  of  Christ,  and 
be  not  afraid  of  death.'  And  William  answered,  ■  I 
afraid.'  Then  lift  he  up  his  hands  to  beaTen, 
and  said, '  Lord,  Lord,  Lord,  receire  my  spirit  I'  And 
casting  down   bis  head  anin  into  the  smothering 

'     yielded  up  hit  life  for  th 

kiod  to  the  pruse  of  Ood. 


person  of  Jobh  I^lai 

bom  in  London,  and  received  bli  education  at  St 
Paul's  school  in  liia  Dative  citj-,  at  Cambridge  and 


Oxford,  completing  it  by  a  residence  of  coniider- 
able  duration  at  Paris,  where  be  enjoyed  the  fHeitd- 
ihip  of  many  learned  men.  Leland  wai  one  of  the 
earliest  Greek  tcholara  in  England,  wu  acquainted 
with  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish,  and  studied,  what 
few  then  gave  any  attention  to,  the  Welsh  and  Saion. 
Henry  Vlll.  made  him  one  of  liis  chaplaint,  and  be- 
stowed sundry  beiieflcei  upon  bim.  Having  a  strong 
natural  bent  toantlquities,  he  obtained  from  the  king 
a  commission  to  inspect  recmls,  wherever  placed, 
and,  armed  with  this,  he  proceeded  upon  a  tour  of 
the  wliote  kingdom,  at  once  to  visit  tlie  remains  of 
andent  buildings,  tumuli,  and  other  objects  turrlT- 
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ing  from  an  emiij  age,  and  to  make  reaearehei  in  Ihe 
■  libraries  of  colleges,  abbeys,  and  cathedrals.  In  six 
I  years,  be  collected  an  immense  mass  of  TalnaUe 
I  matters,  some  of  which  he  deposited  in  the  king's 
library.  The  writings  which  hie  snbseqoently  oom- 
posed,  with  reference  to  his  ikvonrite  pnrsnits,  oon- 
Tey  a  most  respectfnl  impression  of  his  diligence, 
and  of  the  ralae  of  his  labours ;  but  they  present 
little  attraction,  except  to  readers  of  peculiar  taste. 
Some  are  in  latin  ;*  but  the  most  important  is  in 
English,  namely  his  lUmerary, — an  account  of  his 
travels,  and  c^  the  ancient  remains  which  he  visited, 
together  with  a  catalogue  <^  En^sh  writers.  Le- 
land  was  for  the  two  last  years  of  his  life  insane, 
probably  from  enthusiastic  application  to  his  favou- 
rite study,  and  died  in  London  in  1552. 


GBOBGE  CAVENDISH. 

At  this  time  lived  Geobgc  Cavendish,  gentle- 
man-usher to  Cardmal  Wolsey,  and  afterwards  em* 
ployed  in  the  same  capacity  by  Henry  VUL  To  the 
former  he  was  strongly  attached,  and  after  the 
prelate's  fall,  he  continued  to  serve  him  faithfully  till 
his  death.  Cavendish  himself  died  in  1557,  leav- 
ing, in  manuscript,  a  Life  of  Cardinal  Woiaey,  in 
which,  while  he  admits  the  arrogant  disposition  of 
his  old  master,  he  highly  extols  his  general  chanic« 
ter.f  Mr  S.  W.  Singer  has  printed,  for  the  first  time. 
Metrical  Visions  by  Cavendish,  concerning  the  for- 
tunes and  fall  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  per- 
sons of  his  time.  Bespccting  the  Life  of  Wolsey, 
he  observes : — *  There  is  a  sincere  and  impartial 
adherence  to  truth,  a  reality,  in  Cavendish's  narra- 
tive, which  bespeaks  the  confidence  of  his  reader, 
and  ve^^  much  increases  his  pleasure.  It  is  a 
work  without  pretension,  but  full  of  natural  elo- 
quence, devoid  of  the  formality  of  a  set  rhetorical 
composition,  unspoiled  by  the  affectation  of  that 
classical  manner  in  which  all  biography  and  history 
of  old  time  was  prescribed  to  be  written,  and  which 
often  divests  such  records  of  the  attraction  to  be 
found  in  the  conversational  style  of  Cavendish.  *  * 
Our  great  poet  has  literally  followed  him  in  several 
passages  of  his  King  Henry  VUL,  merely  putting 
his  language  into  verse.  Add  to  this  the  historical 
importance  of  the  work,  as  the  only  sure  and  authen- 
tic source  of  information  upon  many  of  the  most 
interesting  events  of  that  reign ;  and  from  which 
all  historians  have  largely  drawn  (through  the  secon- 
dary medium  of  Holinshed  and  Stow,  who  adopted 
Cavendish's  narrative),  and  its  intrinsic  value  need 
not  be  more  fully  expressed.' 

[King  Uenry'u  Visits  to  WoUeift  Bouse  J] 

Anil  when  it  pleased  ihe  king'fi  majesty,  for  his  re- 
creation, to  ivpair  unto  the  earoinal's  koase,  as  he  did 

*  1.  Aufrtio  InelytiMsimi  ArturH,  Regis  BrUannUe.    London : 

9.  CammaUarii  de  Scriploribui  BrUannieis.    Oxford :  1709. 

a  De  Rt&us  Brilannids  ColUdanea.  Oxford :  171A. 
t  Thi§  work  did  not  appev  in  print  till  1641,  when  it  was 
publiiibed  under  the  title  of  '  The  Ncgociatlone  of  Thomas 
Woliey ;'  but  M  the  chief  object  of  sending  it  forth  was  to  re- 
concUe  the  nation  to  the  death  of  Archbishop  Laud,  bjr  draw- 
ing a  parallel  between  the  two  prelates,  the  manuscript,  before 
it  went  to  the  press ,  was  greatly  mntiUted  by  abridgment  and 
interpolation.  A  oorreot  copy  was.  howerer,  published  in  1810 
by  Dr  Wordsworth,  in  the  flrti  toIuim  of  his  *  Eoclealastlcal 
Biography ;'  and  it  has  since  bea  leprtnled  separately  in  1895, 
by  Mr  Samuel  Weller  Binger,  along  with  a  dissertation  by  the 
Aer.  Joeeph  Hunter,  proving  the  author  to  haTa  been  Oeofge 
Carcndish.  and  not  his  brother  Sir  WitUam,  as  stated  in  the 
BiograpUa  Brltannlca,  and  later  publications. 


divers  times  in  the  year,  at  which  time  thers  wanted 
no  prepaiations,  or  goodly  furniture,  with  viands  of 
the  finest  sort  that  might  be  proridcd  for  money  or 
friendship  ;  such  pleasures  wen  then  devised  for  the 
kinc's  comfort  ana  ooosolatioii,  as  mi^t  be  invented^ 
or  by  man's  wit  imagined.  The  banquets  were  sat 
forth  with  masks  and  mummeries,  in  so  goneoos  a 
sort  and  costly  manner,  that  it  was  a  heaven  to  odiold* 
There  wanted  no  dames  or  damsels,  meet  or  apt  to 
danoe  with  the  maskers,  or  to  garnish  the  place  for 
the  time  with  other  goodly  disports.  Then  was  there 
all  kind  ef  music  and  harmony  set  fbtth,  with  excel- 
lent voices  both  of  men  and  children.  I  have  seen 
the  king  suddenly  oome  in  thither  in  a  mask,  with  % 
dozen  of  other  masken,  all  in  gannents  like  shepherds, 
made  of  fine  cloth  of  gold,  and  fine  crimson  satin 
paned,  and  caps  of  the  same,  with  vison  of  good  pro- 
portion of  risnomy ;  their  hs^  and  beards,  either  of 
fine  gold  wire,  or  else  of  silver,  and  some  being  of 
black  silk  ;  having  sixteen  torch  bearen,  besides  their 
drams,  and  other  perwns  attending  upon  them,  wi^ 
vison,  and  clothea  all  in  satin,  ot  the  same  oolourk 
And  at  his  coming,  and  before  he  came  into  the  hidl, 
ye  shall  understand  that  he  came  by  water  to  the 
Watergate,  without  any  noise,  where,  against  his  com- 
ing, were  Uud  chaiged  many  chambers,!  mid.  at  his 
landing  they  were  Sn  shot  oif,  which  made  such  a 
rumble  in  the  air,  that  it  was  like  thunder.  It  made 
all  the  noblemen,  ladies,  and  gentlewomen,  to  muse 
irhai  it  should  mean  coming  so  suddenly,  they  sitting 

anietly  at  a  solemn  banquet.  *  •  •  Then,  imme- 
iately  afler  this  great  wot  of  guns,  the  cardinsl  de- 
sired the  lord  chiunberUin  and  comptroller  to  look 
what  this  sudden  shot  should  mean,  as  though  he 
knew  nothing  of  the  matter.  They  thereupon  looking 
out  of  the  windows  into  Thames,  returned  again,  ana 
showed  him,  that  it  seemed  to  them  there  diould  be 
some  noblemen  and  strangers  anived  at  his  bridge,  as 
ambassadors  from  some  foreign  prince.  •  •  • 
Then  quoth  the  cardinal  to  my  lord  chamberlain,  '  1 
pray  you,'  quoth  he,  *  show  them  that  it  seemeth  me 
that  there  should  be  among  them  some  noblemen, 
whom  I  suppose  to  be  much  more  worthy  of  honour  to 
sit  and  occupy  this  room  and  place  than  I ;  to  whom 
I  would  most  gladly,  if  I  knew  him,  surrender  my 
place  according  to  my  duty.'  Then  spake  my  lorn 
chamberUin  unto  them  in  French,  declaring  my  lord 
cardinal's  mind ;  and  they  rounding^  him  again  in 
the  ear,  my  lord  chamberlain  said  to  my  lord  cardi- 
nal, '  Sir,  they  confces,'  quoth  he,  '  that  among  them 
there  is  such  a  noble  personage,  whom,  if  your  Grace 
can  appoint  him  from  the  oUier,  he  is  contented  to 
disclose  himself,  and  to  accept  vour  place  most 
worthily.'  With  that  the  cardinal,  takmg  a  good 
advisement  amouff  them,  at  the  last,  quoth  he,  *  Me 
seemeth  the  gentleman  with  the  black  beard  ^ould 
be  even  he.'  And  with  that  he  arose  out  of  his  chair, 
and  ofiered  the  same  to  the  gentleman  in  the  black 
beard,  with  his  cap  in  his  hand.  The  person  to  whom 
he  offered  then  his  chair  was  Sir  Edward  Nerille,  » 
oomelv  knight  of  a  goodly  personMO,  that  much  more 
resembled  the  king's  person  in  that  mask  than  any 
other.  The  king,  hearing  and  perceiving  the  cardinu 
so  deceived  in  his  estimation  and  choice,  could  not 
forbear  laughing ;  but  plucked  down  his  visor,  and 
Master  Neville's  also,  and  dashed  out  with  such  & 
pleasant  countenance  and  cheer,  that  all  noble  estates^ 
there  assembled,  seeing  the  king  to  be  there  amonot 
them,  rejoiced  very  much.  The  cardinal  eftsoons*  ae- 
sired  his  highness  to  take  the  place  of  estate,  to  whom 
the  king  answered,  that  he  would  go  first  and  shift  his 
apparel ;  and  so  departed,  and  went  straight  into  n^ 


1  Short  guns,  or  osnnon,  without 
feetiTe  occasions. 
'  Whispering.  >  PenNms  of  rsnlc 
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JOHN  BELUUTDSN. 


lard'i  bedehunber,  wher»  wm  »  gretti  fire  made  and 
prepared  for  him^  and  there  new  apparelled  him  with 
rich  and  princely  gannenti«  And  in  the  time  of  the 
king's  abeenoe,  the  dithes  of  the  banquet  were  clean 
taken  up,  and  the  table  spread  again  with  new  and 
fwcet  pofumed  cloths ;  ereiy  man  sitting  still  until 
the  king  and  his  maskers  eame  in  among  them  again, 
erery  man  being  newly  apparelled.  Then  the  lung 
took  his  seat  under  the  dotn  of  estate,  eommanding 
no  man  to  remove,  but  sit  still,  as  they  did  before. 
Then  in  came  a  new  banquet  before  the  kind's  ma- 
jesty, and  to  all  the  rest  through  the  tables,  wherein, 
I  suppose,  were  serred  two  hundred  dishes,  or  above, 
of  wondzous  costly  meats  and  devices,  subtilly  de- 
vised. Thus  passed  they  forth  the  whole  night  with 
beaquetting,  dancing,  and  other  triumphant  devices, 
to  the  great  comfort  of  the  king,  and  pleasant  regard 
of  the  nobility  there  assembled. 

LORDBEfiNEBB. 


LosD  Bbbksrs,  another  fkyourite  of  Henry  VIII., 
under  whom  he  was  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and 
governor  of  Calais,  is  known  chiefly  as  tlie  author 
of  a  translation  of  the  French  chronicler,  Froissart 
His  Teraion  of  that  fascinating  narrative  of  contem- 
porary eyents  in  England,  France,  Flanders,  Scot- 
land, and  other  countries,*  was  executed  by  the 
kingfs  command,  and  appeared  in  1523.  It  is  an 
excdl&at  sample  of  the  English  language  of  that 
period,  being  remarkable  for  tiie  purity  and  nervous- 
ness cf  its  style.t  Lord  Bemers  wrote  also  The 
Huiory  qf  the  Most  Noble  and  Valiant  Knight,  Ar- 
;  thur  of  Little  Britain,  and  other  works,  translated 
from  the  French  and  Spanish ;  he  was  likewise  the 
author  of  a  book  on  The  Duties  of  the  Inhabitants 
of  Calais,  From  his  translation  of  Froissart  (which 
was  reprinted  in  1812),  we  extract  the  following 
passages: — 

[BatHe  of  Cressy.'] 

When  the  French  king  saw  the  Englishmen,  his 
blood  changed,  and  (he)  said  to  his  marshalls,  *  Make 
the  Genoese  eo  on  before,  and  begin  the  battle  in  the 
name  of  Qod  and  St  Denis.'  There  were  of  the 
Genoese  cross  bows  about  a  fifteen  thousand,  but  they 
were  so  weary  of  going  a-foot  that  day,  a  six  leagues, 
armed  with  their  cross-bows,  that  they  said  to  their 
constables, '  We  be  not  well  ordered  to  flght  this  day, 
for  we  be  not  in  the  case  to  do  any  great  deed  of  arms  ; 
we  have  more  need  of  rest.'  These  words  came  to  the 
Karl  of  Alen^on,  who  said,  *  A  man  is  well  at  ease  to 
be  chaiged  with  such  a  sort  of  rascals,  to  be  faint  and 
fail  now  at  most  need.'  Also,  the  same  season,  there 
fell  a  great  rain  and  an  eclipse,  with  a  terrible  thun- 
der ;  and  before  the  rain,  there  came  flying  over  the 
battles  a  great  number  of  crows  for  fear  of  the  tempest 
coming.  Then  anon  the  air  began  to  wax  clear,  and 
the  stm  to  shine  fair  and  bright,  the  which  was  right 
in  the  Frenchmens'  cyen,  and  on  the  Enelishmens' 
back.  When  the  Genoese  were  assembled  together, 
and  began  to  approach,  they  made  a  great  leap  and 
cry,  to  abash  the  Englishmen  ;  but  they  stood  still, 
and  stined  not  for  all  that.    Then  the  Genoese  again 

*  Frolmrt  reilded  to  England  ss  secretsry  to  the  queen  of 
Edward  IIL,  from  1361  to  ISOS,  and  again  Tisitod  that  country 
In  iSDSu  On  the  former  oocaaion,  he  paid  a  visit  to  Scotland, 
where  he  was  entertained  by  the  Earl  of  Douglas^  His  history, 
which  extends  from  13U  to  1400,  Is  Talned  ohlelly  for  the  view 
whldi  It  gives  of  the  manners  of  the  times,  and  the  state  of  the 
coontries  and  their  inhabltanta. 

f  There  is  a  tranalatioa  of  Proiasart  In  modem  English — the 
work  of  Mr  Johncs  of  Hafod ;  hnt  that  of  Lord  Bemers  is 
deem«d  Its  saparior,  not  only  in  Tigorous  chamoteristlo  expres- 
tUm,  bat,  what  Is  more  surprising,  la  oorrectnesb 


the  second  time  made  another  leap  and  a  fell  ciy, 
and  stepped  forward  a  little  ;  and  the  Englishmen  re- 
moved  not  one  foot.  Thirdly  again,  the^  leaped  and 
cried,  and  went  forth  till  they  came  within  shot ;  then 
they  shot  fiercely  with  their  cross-bows.  Then  the 
English  archers  stepped  forth  one  pace,  and  let  fly 
their  arrows  so  whoUy  and  thick  that  it  seemed  snow. 
When  the  Genoese  felt  the  arrows  piercing  through 
heads  and  arms  and  breasts,  many  of  them  cast  down 
their  cross-bows,  and  did  cut  their  strings,  and  re- 
turned discomfited.  When  the  French  king  saw  them 
flee  away,  he  said,  '  Slay  these  rascals,  for  they  shall 
let  and  trouble  us  without  reason.'  Then  ye  should 
have  seen  the  men-at-arms  dash  in  among  them, 
and  killed  a  great  number  of  them,  and  ever  still  the 
Englishmen  &ot  whereas  they  saw  the  thickest  press  ; 
the  sharp  arrows  ran  into  the  men-at-arms  and  into 
their  horses ;  and  many  fell  horse  and  men  amone 
the  Genoese  ;  and  when  they  were  down,  they  could 
not  reliere  again ;  the  press  was  so  thick  that  one  over- 
threw another.  And  also,  among  the  Englishmen, 
there  were  certain  rascals  that  went  on  foot  with  great 
knives,  and  they  went  in  among  the  men-at-arms,  and 
murdered  many  as  they  lay  on  the  ground,  both  earls, 
barons,  knights,  and  squires,  whereof  the  King  of  Eng- 
land was  after  displeased,  for  he  had  rather  they  hiul 
been  taken  prisoners. 

JOHN  BBIXENDEN. 

Oontemporary  with  Lord  Bemers  was  John  Bel- 
LENDEV,  archdean  of  Moray,  a  favourite  of  James 
y.  of  Scotland,  and  one  of  the  lords  of  session  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Mary.  Besides  writing  a  topography 
of  Scotland,  epistles  to  James  Y.,  and  some  poems, 
he  translated,  by  the  king's  command,  Hector  Boece*s 
Hiitory  of  Scotland,  and  the  first  five  books  of  Livy. 
The  translation  of  Boece  was  published  in  1536,  and 
constitutes  the  earliest  existuig  specimen  of  Scot- 
tish literary  prose.  The  first  original  work  in  that 
language  was  one  entitled  7%e  Comploj/ntof  Scotiand, 
which  was  published  at  St  Andrews  in  1548,  by  an 
unknown  author,  and  consists  of  a  meditation  on  the 
distracted  state  of  the  kingdom.  The  difierenqe  be- 
tween the  language  of  these  works  and  that  em- 
ployed by  the  English  writers  of  the  preceding  cen- 
tury is  not  great.  Bellenden's  translation  of  Boece 
is  rather  a  free  one,  and  additions  are  sometimes 
made  by  the  translator.*  Another  translation,  pub- 
lished by  Holinshed,  an  English  Chronicler,  in  the 
reign  of  £lizabeth,  was  the  source  from  wliich 
Shakspeare  derived  the  historical  materials  of  his 
tragedy  of  Macbeth.  Two  extracts  from  Bellenden's 
version,  in  the  original  spelling,  are  here  subjoined ; 

[PaH  of  the  Story  of  Macbeth.] 

Nocht  lang  eftir,  hapnit  ane  uncouth  and  wounder- 
fuU  thing,  be  quhilk  followit,  sone,  ane  gret  altera- 
tion in  the  realme.  Be  aventure,  Makbeth  and  Ban- 
quho  wer  passand  to  Fores,  quhair  King  Duncane 
hapnit  to  be  for  the  time,  and  met  be  the  gait  thre 
women,  dothit  in  elrage  and  uncouth  weid.  Thay 
wer  jugit,  be  the  pepill,  to  be  weird  sisteris.  The  first 
of  thaim  said  to  Makbeth,  *  Hale,  Thane  of  Glammis  !' 
the  second  said,  *  Hale,  Thane  of  Cawder !'  and  the 
third  said,  <Hale,  King  of  Scothind  I'  Than  said 
Banquho, '  Quhat  women  be  ye,  sa  unmercifull  to  me, 
and  sa  favorable  to  my  companyeon  1  For  ye  gaif 
to  him  nocht  onlie  landis  and  gret  rentis,  hot  gret 
lordschippis  and  kingdomes ;  and  gevis  me  nocht.'  To 
this,  answerit  the  &st  of  thir  weird  sisteris,  '  We 
schaw  more  felicite  apparing  to  thee  than  to  him  ;  for 

•  An  ezoellent  reprint  of  it,  along  with  an  edition  of  the 
transhUlon  of  LIvy,  appeared  In  Edinburgh  In  18S1. 
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thoucht  he  happin  to  be  ane  king,  his  empire  sail  end 
unhappelie,  and  nane  of  his  blude  sail  eftir  htm  sue* 
ccid  ;  he  contiar,  ihow  sail  nevir  he  king,  hot  of  the 
sal  cam  mony  kingis,  quhilkis,  with  Ian?  progressioun, 
sail  lejose  the  croun  of  Scotland.'  Als  soue  as  thir 
woiudis  wer  said,  thaj  suddanlie  eranist  out  of  sicht. 
This  prophecy  and  divinatioun  wes  haldin  mony  dayis 
in  derision  to  Banquho  and  Makbeth.  For  sum  time, 
Bauquho  wald  call  Makbeth,  King  of  Scottis,  for  de- 
risioun  ;  and  he,  on  the  samin  maner,  wald  call  Ban* 
quho  the  fader  of  mony  kingis.  Yit,  becaus  al  thingis 
sucoedit  as  thir  women  derinit,  the  pepill  traistit  and 
jugit  thaim  to  be  weird  sisteris.  Not  lang  eftir,  it 
hapnit  that  the  ,  Thane  of  Cawder  wes  disherist  and 
foifaltit  of  his  landis,  for  certane  crimes  of  lose  ma- 
jeste  ;  and  his  landis  wer  gerin  be  Kin^  Duncane  to 
Makbeth.  It  hapnit  in  the  next  nicht,  Siat  Banquho 
and  Makbeth  wer  sportand  togiddir  at  thair  supper. 
Than  said  Banquho,  *Thow  hes  gottin  all  that  the 
first  two  weird  sisteris  hecht.  Restis  nocht  hot  the 
croun,  quhilk  wes  hecht  be  the  thrid  sister.'  Makbeth, 
lerolTing  all  thingis  as  thay  wer  said  be  thir  weird 
sisteris,.  Degan  to  ooTat  the  croun  ;  and  yit  he  con- 
cludit  to  abide  quhil  he  saw  the  time  ganand  thairto, 
fenuelie  beleviug  that  the  thrid  weird  suld  cum,  as 
the  first  two  did  afore. 

In  the  mene  time,  Kin|;  Duncane  maid  his  son  Mai- 
colme  Prince  of  Cumbir,  to  signify  that  he  suld 
regno  eilir  him.  Quhilk  wes  gret  displeseir  to  Mak- 
beth ;  for  it  maid  plane  deroeatioun  to  the  thrid  weird, 
promittit  afore  to  him  be  tnir  weird  sisteris.  Noch- 
theles,  he  thocht,  gif  Duncane  wer  slane,  he  had  maist 
ridit  to  the  croun,  becaus  he  wes  nerest  of  blud  thair- 
to, be  tennour  of  the  auld  lawis  miud  eftir  the  deith 
of  King  Feigus,  '  Quhen  young  children  wer  unabil 
to  gorem  the  croun,  the  nenest  of  thur  blude  sail 
regno.'  Als,  the  respons  of  thir  weird  sisteris  put 
him  in  beldf,  that  the  thrid  weird  suld  cum  als  weill 
as  the  first  two.  Attour,  his  wife,  iropacient  of  lang 
tary,  as  all  women  ar,  specially  quhare  thay  ar  de- 
sirus  of  OUT  puipos,  £aif  him  gret  artation  to  per^ 
sew  the  thnd  weird,  that  scho  micht  be  ane  queue  ; 
calland  him,  oft  timis,  febil  cowart,  and  nocht  desirus 
of  honouris ;  sen  he  durst  not  assailye  the  thing  with 
manheid  and  enrage,  quhilk  is  offent  to  him  be  beni- 
Tolenoe  of  fortoun ;  howbeit  sindnrotherishes  assailyeit 
sfe  thingis  afore,  with  maist  tembil  jeopardyis,  quhen 
thaT  had  not  sic  sickemes  to  succeid  in  the  end  of 
thair  laubouris  as  he  had. 

Makbeth,  be  pezvuasion  of  his  wife,  gaderit  his 
freindis  to  ane  coansall  at  Innemes,  qmutre  King 
Duncane  happinit  to  be  for  the  time.  And  because 
he  fand  sufficient  oportunite,  be  support  of  Banquho 
and  otheris  his  freindis,  he  slew  King  Duncane,  the 
vii  yeir  of  his  regno.  His  body  was  burvit  in  Elgin, 
and  eftir  tane  up  and  brocht  to  Colmekill,  quhare  it 
rcmanis  yit,  amang  the  sepulturis  of  uthir  kingis ;  fra 
our  redemption,  mxlti  yeris." 

7%e  New  Manerit  and  the  AM,  of  SccUU. 

Our  eldaris  howbeit  thay  war  richt  Tirtewis  baith 
in  weir  and  peaoe,  war  maist  exercit  with  temperance ; 
for  it  is  the  fontane  of  all  rirtew.  Thay  diiQunit^  airly 
in  the  mominf  with  smal  refectioun,  and  sustenit  thair 
liffis  thairwith  quhil^  the  time  of  sowper ;  throw  quhilk 
thair  stomok  was  nevir  surfetly  chargit,  to  empesche 
thaim  of  uthir  besines.  At  the  sowpar  th^  war  mair 
laige ;  howbeit  thar  had  hot  ane  cours.  Tha^  eit,  for 
common,  flesche  half  raw ;  for  the  saup  is  maist  nuri- 
sand  in  that  maner.  All  dronkatis,  glutonis,  and  con- 
sumen  of  rittalis,  mair  nor  was  neoessar  to  the  sus* 
tentation  of  men,  war  tane,  and  first  commandit  to 
swclly  thair  fowth^  of  quhat  drink  thay  plesit,  and 

1  BrsakfAstod  •  VniVL  >  FuU  quanUty,  or  fill. 


incontinent  thiufefter was  drownit  in  ane  freeche  rcver. 
*  *  Now  I  belief  nane  hes  sie  eloquence,  nor  fouth 
of  langage,  that  can  sufficientlie  dedare,  how  ftt  we, 
in  thir  present  dajris,  ar  difiRsrent  fra  the  Tirtew  and 
temperance  of  our  eldaiis.  For  quhare  our  eldaris 
had  sobriete,  we  have  ebricte  and  dronkines ;  qufaaie 
thay  had  plente  with  soffieenoe,  we  hare  immoderat 
cursis  [courses]  with  superfluite;  as  he  war  maist 
noble  and  honest,  that  cuid  deroie  and  swelly  maist ; 
and,  be  extreme  diligence,  seicbis  sa  mony  deligat 
coursis,  that  thay  provoke  the  stomok  to  ressaTe  mair 
than  it  may  sufficientlie  degest.  And  nodit  aUenarlie> 
may  surfet  dennar  and  sowper  suffice  us,  above  the 
temperance  of  oure  eldaris,  hot  als  to  continewour 
sduuneiull  and  immoderit  Toracite  with  duble  den- 
naris  and  sowparis.  Na  fishe  in  the  se,  nor  foul 
in  the  aire,  nor  best  in  the  wod,  may  have  rest, 
but  socht  heir  acd  thair,  to  satisfy  the  hungry  ap- 
petit  of  glutonis.  Nocht  allenarly  ar  winis  socht 
in  France,  hot  in  Spunye,  Italy,  and  Orece;  and, 
sumtime,  baith  Aphrik  and  Asia  socht,  for  new  de- 
licius  metis  and  winis,  to  the  samin  eflbct.  Thus 
is  the  warld  sa  utterly  socht,  that  all  maner  of  drog- 
ffis  and  electuaris,  that  may  nuris  the  lust  and  inso- 
lence of  pepill,  ar  brocht  in  Scotland,  with  maist 
sumptuus  price,  to  na  lea  dammage  than  perdition 
of  the  pepill  thereof:  for,  throw  tW  immoderat  glut- 
ony,  our  wit  and  reason  ar  sa  blindit  within  the  pre- 
soun  of  the  body,  that  it  may  hare  no  knawledge  of 
herinly  tiiingis;  for  the  body  is  inrolyit  with  sic 
dowdis  of  fatnes,  that,  howbleit  it  be  of  gud  com- 
plexioun  be  nature,  it  is  sa  opprett  with  superfleu 
metis  and  drinkis,  that  it  may  nothir  weild,  nor  yit 
ouii^  the  self ;  hot,  confessand  the  self  vincust,  geris 
place  to  all  infiimiteis,  quhill  it  be  miserably  de- 
stroyit. 

[Exhtia  frcm  the  ComplayiU  of  ScoUcmd.] 

There  eftir  I  heard  the  rumour  of  rammasche^ 
foulis  and  of  beystis  that  made  grite  beir,^  quhilk 
past  beside  bumis  and  boggis  on  green  bankis  to  seek 
their  sustentation.  Theirbrutal  sound  did  redond  to 
the  high  skyis,  quhil  the  deep  hou^  cauemis  of  cleuchii^ 
and  rotche  craggis  ansuert  vitht  ane  high  note  of  that 
samyn  sound  as  thay  beystis  hed  blauen.  It  ^>erit 
be  presumyng  and  presuposing,  that  blaberand  eccho 
had  been  hid  in  ane  hou  hole,  cryand  hyr  half  ansueir, 
quhen  Narcissus  rycht  sorry  socht  for  his  saruandis, 
quhen  he  was  in  ane  forrest,  far  fra  onjr  folkis,  and 
tnere  efler  for  love  of  eccho  he  drounit  in  ane  drau 
vel.  Nou  to  tel  treutht  of  the  beystis  that  maid  sic 
heir,  and  of  the  d^  that  the  foulu  did,  ther  syndry 
soundis  hed  nothir  temperance  nor  tune.  For  f^rrsi 
furtht  on  the  fresche  fieldis  the  nolt  maid  noyis  vitht 
mony  loud  lou.  Baytht  horse  and  meyris  did  fast 
nee,  and  the  foils  neckyr.  The  bullis  began  to  bullir, 
quhen  the  scheip  began  to  blait,  because  the  calfia 
began  till  mo,  quhen  the  doggis  berkit.  Than  the 
suyne  b^gan  to  quhryne  quhen  thai  herd  the  asse  rair, 
quhilk  gart7  the  hennis  kekkrl  quhen  the  cokis  creu. 
The  chelnms  began  to  peu  when  the  gled  quhiasillit. 
The  fox.  udlouit  the  fed  seise  and  gart  them  ciy  claik. 
The  gayslingis  cry  it  quhilk  quhilk,  and  the  dukis 
ciyit  quaik.  The  ropeen  of  the  rauyuis  gart  the  eras 
crope.  The  huddit  crauis  cryit  varrok  rarrok,  quhen 
the  suannis  mumit,  because  the  gray  goul  mau  pro- 
nosticat  ane  storme.  The  turtil  oeean  for  to  greit, 
quhen  the  cuschet  zoulit.    The  titlene  followit  the 

foilk,8  and  gart  hyr  sing  guk  guk.    The  dou^  crouUt 
yr  sad  sang  that  soundit  lyix  sorrou.    Robeen  and 


*  Overiee,  rule. 


I  Not  mily. 
>  Bliifiinir,  (Fr.  rsraage). 
«  A  sbrUi  Doise.  *  Hollnw. 

or  rsviaoB  in  the  biUs.   ^Fofoed, 


*  Ckrtiirhs.  deep  rsllsrs 
*Ciickoo,   *D«fV«. 
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uaelj  in  Trntu 
9  jkrangiO  the 


Thojuxolyne  of 
oulluu  gut  Iha  jkrangii,!  than  the  merein'innid 
ijrtht,  for  to  mok  the  meile.  The  larerok  maid 
melodj  up  hie  in  the  ikj^ii.  The  nychtiiigftl  kI  the 
njeht  smg  ineit  noti*.  Tba  tuechitis^  crrit  theuisi 
tiek,  quhoi  the  piettii  clmttrit.  The  gBirulinE  of  the| 
Birlepe  gut  the  ■punu  dieip.  The  Ijntquhit  Mng\ 
oouDlerpiHiit  quhen  the  ouU  wlpit.  The  grene  aereno 
mug  nnt,  qahan  the  gold  ■pjnl'  chuitik  The  rede 
•chiiDk*  crjrit  my  fut  ray  fut,  and  the  oxee^'  crjit 

taeit.     The  hemm         "'  .... 

hed  bane  in  tyiz,  q 
fle  tlu  &m  Lune. 


Bii^  BiBBop  or  OuoRT  in  Irdnnd  <IJ95-IS63}, 
miut  bo  esteemed  ai  one  of  tlic  moat  notable  prose 
writers  of  this  era.  He  was  the  uuthnr  of  nanj 
serere  and  intenipemlo  tracts  against  Popery, 
both  in  T«tin  aud  English ;  bat  his  moat  celebrated 
production  is  a  Latin  similar  of  the  Liett  of  Emi- 
rntut  Writat  of  Grtat  Britain,  extending,  as  the  title 
expresses  it,  Irom  Japhet,  one  of  the  sons  of  Noah, 
to  the  jeor  1557.  Bslc  left  alio  mtoy  curions 
nietrinl  prodnctiona  in  the  Englisli  langtiaf:^,  in- 
cluding aereral  dsamatic  pieces  on  sacred  subjects, 
which,  to  a  modem  taste,  appear  utterly  burlesque. 
Among  tbeae  are  plays  on  Ji^n  the  Baptist's  prelud- 
ing ;  on  Um  childhood,  temptation,  passion,  and 
ntnmc^oa  of  Ctuist ;  on  the  Lord's  Snpper,  and 
washing  the  diaciplea'  feet,  &c.  All  these  pieces 
were  doobtleta  peiformed  in  a  graye  and  devout 
ainrit;  for  BiUe  himself  mentions  that  the  first  of 
tAem  (which  may  be  aeen  in  the  Harlcian  Miscel- 
lany), and  his  tragedy  of  dxTi  Promitti.  were  acted 
by  yonng  men  at  the  market-cross  of  Kilkenny  upon 
a  Sunday.  In  1544,  he  published  A  Brtfe  Chrottyclc 
amtriMj/uge  lite  Etammacyon  ajid  Death  of  fit  Bletad 
Marbp  (/  Chriit,  Sir  Johan  Oldeaulea  tie  Lorde  OA- 
iam,  from  which  we  extract  the  account  of  Cob- 
ham's  death.  He  suffered  in  1117,  for  supporting  the 
doctrines  of  WicklitTc,  aud  was  the  first  martyr 
among  the  Englisli  nobility. 

iDialAt^lm^Cabhan:-\ 
Upon  the  day  appointed,  he  was  brought  out  of 
the  ToWET  with  hii  arms  bound  behind  turn,  har- 
ing  a  T«y  cheerful  countenance.  Then  was  he  laid 
afoD  an  hurdle,  as  though  he  had  been  a  roost 
heinous  trutor  to  the  crown,  and  so  drawn  forth 
into  S^nt  Giles'  Field,  where  as  they  had  set  up  a 
new  p^r  of   fjallowi.      As  be  wa<   coming  to   the 

iilace  of  execution,  and  was  taken  from  the  hurdle,  he 
ell  down  dcTDutly  upon  hii  knees,  desiring  Al- 
mighty God  to  fargiTe  bis  enemies.  Than  stood  he 
up  and  beheld  the  multitude,  eihoitiug  them  in  most 
godly  manner  t«  follow  the  laws  of  Ood  written  in 
the  scripturos  and  in  any.  wise  to  beware  of  such 
teachen  as  they  see  contrary  to  CbriaC  in  their  con- 
TenatioD  and  living,  with  many  other  special  counsels. 
Then  he  was  hanged  up  there  by  the  middle  in  chains 
of  iron,  and  so  consumed  alite  in  the  fire,  piaising  the 
name  of  Ood,  so  long  as  his  Ufa  lasted.  In  the  end 
he  conunended  his  soul  into  the  hand  of  Qod,  and  >o 
dturted  hence  most  Christeuly,  hit  body  rtsolred  into 


The  BefoniiAtlon  caused  the  puhlication  of  severnl 
Tcrsiona  of  the  Bible,  which  were  perhana  tlie  most 
iu.portant  literary  elTorta  uf  the  reigu  of  Henry  VIII. 


The  first  part  of  the  Scriptures  printed  in  an  English 
form  was  the  New  Testament,  of  which  a  translation 
was  published  in  1515  by  William  Tvndale,  bom  in 


GlouceatBnhire,aboot  the  year  1477,  a  clergyman  of 
great  piety,  learning,  and  gentleness  of  dlspotition. 
In  the  course  of  his  labonra  he  endured  such  perscca- 
tion,  that.  In  1SS3,  he  found  it  neceasary  to  quit  Eng- 
land, and  retire  into  Gornnmy.  He  there  visited  Lu- 
ther, who  encouragcdbim  lit  his laboriouaand  hazar- 
dous undertaking.  Wittembui^  wai  the  place  where 
Ty  ndale's  translation  of  the  New  Testament  was  first 
printed.  It  was  speedily  drculated.  and  eagerly  pe- 
rused in  England,  notwithstanding  the  severe  pcno- 
cution  to  which  Its  pouessors  were  exposed.  Sir 
Thomas  More  distingolshed  himself  as  a  most  viru- 
lent opponent  of  Tyndnlc,  against  whom  he  published 
seven  volumes  of  controversy,  where  sucb  violent  lan- 
guage as  the  following  Is  employed  : — '  Our  Saviour 
will  say  to  Tyndale.  Thou  art  accursed,  Tyndnle,  tho 
son  of  the  devil ;  for  neither  Sesh  not  blood  hath 
taught  thee  these  heretics,  but  thine  ov:n  father,  the 
devil,  that  is  in  hclL' — 'There  should  have  been 
more  burned  by  a  great  many  than  there  have  been 
within  this  seven  yesr  lost  past:  Tlie  lack  whereof,  I 
fear  me,  will  make  more  [bo]  burned  witliin  tli is  seven 
year  next  coming,  than  else  should  have  needed  to 
liBve  been  burned  in  seven  score.  Ah,  blnsphcnious 
beast,  to  whose  roaring  and  lowing  no  good  Christian 
man  can  witliout  heavinoi  of  heart  give  ear!'  Tyn- 
dale  translated  also  the  first  five  books  of  the  Uld 
Testament,  the  puUlcation  of  which  was  completed  in 
1530.  Efforts  were  made  liy  King  Henry,  Wolscy, 
and  More,  to  allure  him  back  to  England,  where 
they  hoped  to  destroy  him ;  but  he  was  too  cautinus 
to  tniit  himself  there.  His  friend,  John  Frith,  who 
had  assisted  him  in  tranilating,  waa  more  credulous 
of  their  promises  of  safety,  and  returning  to  London, 
waa  apprehended  and  burnt.  Tyndale  remained  ut 
Antwerp,  till  entrapped  by  an  agent  of  Henry,  who 
procured  at  Brussels  a  warrant  to  apprehend  him 
for  heresy.  After  some  nirther  proceedings,  he  was 
strangled  and  Immt  for  that  crime  at  Vilvoord,  ui 
Antwerp,  in  September  1536,  exclaiming  at  I 
stake,  >  Lord,  open  the  king  of  England's  eyos !' 

Tyndole's  translation  of  the  New  I'estumeiit  is, 
on  the  whole,  admirable  both  for  style  and  accuracy  ; 
and   indeed  our  present   authorised  version   has. 


CYCLOPJEDIA  OF 


olMe. 


thioughoat,  ''     , 

Torda  of  a  profoimd 
ing  bov  little  obaoleCo  the  language  of  it  ii.  eren  at 
this  day ;  and,  in  point  of  perapicuity  and  noble 
■implicit/,  propriety  of  idiom,  and  purity  of  style, 
no  English  veraion  hu  yet  lurpaued  it.''  A 
beautiful  edibon  of  it  has  lately  been  published.! 
The  foUowIng  are  Tyndale'i  translations  of  the  Mag- 
nificat and  liotd's  Prayer,  in  the  fpelling  of  the  ori- 
ginal edition : — 

And  Maiy  saydSf  Hj  souls  magntfieth  the  Lotde, 
and  mr  spretc  relojiwth  In  God  my  Saviour*. 

For  he  hath  loked  on  the  pom  degre  off  his  honde 
mayden.  Beholds  nowe  from  heu  ftirthe  abalL  all 
generacioni  call  me  blsHed. 

For  he  that  U  myghty  kath  dabs  (a  ms  greate 
thingei,  and  blened  yi  his  name  l 

And  hyi  mem;  li  always  on  ihsm  iW  feara  him 
thonir  eute  all  generacions. 

He  hath  shewed  atcengtha  with  his  Hme  ;  he  hath 
scattered  them  that  are  {iroude  in  the  ymaginadon  of 
their  hsrtes. 

He  hath  putt  doune  the  myghty  from  their  seates, 
and  Lath  exalted  them  of  lows  degre. 

He  hath  filled  the  hongiy  with  goode  thiogeg,  and 
hath  sent  away  the  ryche  empty. 

He  hath  remembred  mercy,  and  hath  Lolpen  his 
serraunt  Israhel. 

Eren  u  he  promised  to  oure  fathen,  Abiaham  and 

Dure  Father  which  arte  in  heren,  halawsd  be  thT 
name.  Let  th^  kingdom  come.  Thy  wyll  be  ful- 
filled, aa  well  la  erth,  as  hit  ^  in  heren.  Gere  n 
this  daye  oun  dayly  breade.  And  foigere  n  aura 
treupawi,  eien  aa  we  forgere  them  which  treaapaa 
TB.  Leede  ti  not  into  temptaoion,  but  deljm  tb 
from  yrell.    Amen. 


In  translating  the  Pentateuch,  Tyndale  was 
assisted  by  Miles  Covehdale,  who,  tn  1535,  pub- 
lished the  drat  English  translation  of  the  whole  Bcrip- 
tures,  witli  this  title  :  Blblia,  lit  Bibit ;  That  it,  &i 
H'Jy  Scripture  of  the  OliU  and  New  Tettamait,  faith- 
fuUy  and  nanty  ttanJated  out  if  tin  Doulclu  anil  Lati/ii 
into  Ejiglinh,  Coverdale  was  made  bishop  of  Eieter 
in  15S1,  butretired  to  the  Continent  during  the  leign 
of  Mary.  Wlien  Elizabeth  ascended  the  throne,  he 
returned  to  England,  and  remained  there  till  his 
death.  His  tranalation  of  the  Bible  has  lately  beeu 
reprinted  in  London.  The  extent  of  itj  Tariation 
from  tiiat  of  Tyndale  will  appear  by  contrasting  the 
following  vcrae,  as  rendered  by  each  translator : 

ITipidaU'i  Vtivm,.-] 
When  the  Lorde  sawe  that  Lea  was  deapised,  he 
made  her  frutefull,  but  Rahel  waa  baren.  And  Lea 
concealed  and  ban  a  aonna  and  called  his  name 
Huben,  for  she  sayde  :  the  Lorde  hath  lokecd  upon 
my  tribulation.    And  now  my  husbande  will  lore  me. 

ICoverdale'i  Vrriian.'] 
But  when  the  Lorde  sawe  that  Lea  waa  nothinge 
regarded,  ha  made  her  frutefol  and  Rachel  barren. 
And  Lea  coaeeaTed  and  bare  a  Hnoa  whom  she  called 
Ruben,  and  sayda  ;  the  Lorde  hath  loked  npon  mine 
■"* '•'"     "~  wyU  my  hnabande  lore  mo.— ftn. 


adrenntie. 


•  Dr  Ocddn'a  Pnapasliu  lo  a 
t  Edlwd  bjr  Ml'  0*)(K  Offor. 


These  tranalationa  were  speedily  followed  by 
others,  so  that  the  desire  of  the  people  ft>r  scriptural 
knowledge  was  amply  gratified.  The  dissemination 
of  so  many  copies  trfUie  sacred  Tolnme,  where  neither 
the  Bible  nor  any  considerable  number  of  other  books 
had  formerly  been  in  use,  produced  rery  remarkable 
efibcta.  The  Tcraiona  first  used,  baying  be«o  formed 
in  some  measure  from  the  Latin  traaslatloo,  called 
the  Vidgatt,  contslned  inaay  words  from  tliat  hm- 
gnage,  which  had  hardly  b^ot«  been  considered  ■■ 
English ;  such  as  perdition,  conaolation,  reconcilia- 
tion, aanctificatioD.  immortality,  (hutrate,  Ineicoi- 
able,  tranaSgure,  and  many  others  requiaite  for  the 
expression  of  compound  and  Bbatract  ideas,  which 
had  never  occurred  to  our  Saxon  aDceators,  and 
therefore  were  not  represented  by  any  terms  in  that 
language.  These  worda,  in  the  course  of  time,  be- 
came part  of  ordinary  discourse,  and  thus  tlie  lan- 
guage waa  enriched.  Inthe  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
compiled  iu  the  subsequent  reign  of  Edward  VL, 
and  which  aflanja  many  beantifiil  apecimeoi  of  the 
Engliah  of  that  time,  the  efforts  of  the  learned  to 
m^e  auch  words  familiar,  are  perceptible  in  many 

CCS  i  where  a  I^tin  term  is  often  giien  with  a 
an  word  of  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  mean- 
ing following  it,  aa  'humble  and  lowly,'  'assemble 
and  meet  together.'  Another  effect  proceeded  from 
the  freedom  with  which  the  people  were  allowed  to 
jndge  of  the  doctrines,  and  canraaa  the  texts,  of  the 
sacred  writings.  The  keen  interest  with  which  they 
now  perused  the  Bible,  hitherto  a  closed  book  to  the 
most  of  them,  is  allowed  t«  hare  giren  the  first  im- 
pulse to  the  practice  of  reading  in  both  parts  of  the 
ialand,  and  to  have  been  one  of  the  cause*  of  the 
fiouriahing  literary  era  which  followed. 


Among  the  great  men  of  thia  age,  a  high  place  te 
due  to  Sin  John  Cbbir,  (1514-1597),  professor  Of 
Greek  at  Cambridge,  and  one  of  Ibe  preceptor*  at 


the  prince,  aflcrwanls  Edward  VI.  He  ia  chiedr 
distinguished  for  his  exertions  in  introducing  the 
study  of  the  Greek  language  and  literature  into 
England.  Having  dictated  to  Ills  pupila  an  improved 
mode  of  pronouncing  Greek  words,  he  was  violently 
assailed  on  that  account  by  Bishop  Gardiner,  tboi 
_    _       __     _      7* 
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chancellor  of  the  uniyenity ;  but,  notwithstanding 
the  fdhnmatioas  of  this  seyere  prelate,  the  system 
of  Cheke  preyailed,  and  still  preyails.  At  his  death, 
which  wu  supposed  to  he  occasioned  by  remorse  for 
recanting  Protestantism  under  the  terror  of  the 
Marian  persecution,  he  left  seyenJ  works  in  manu- 
script, amongst  which  was  a  translation  of  Matthew's 
Gospel,  intended  to  exemplify  a  plan  which  he  had 
oonceiyed  of  reforming  the  English  language  by 
eradicating  all  words  except  those  deriyed  from 
Saxon  roots.  He  also  contemplated  a  reform  in  the 
spelling  of  English,  an  idea  which  has  occurred  to 
seyeral  learned  men,  but  seems  to  be  amongst  the 
most  hopeless  eyer  entertained  by  the  learned  The 
only  original  work  of  Cheke  in  English  is  a  pamphlet, 
published  in  1549,  under  the  title  of  The  Hurt  of 
SeditiiM,  how  arievaiu  it  ig  to  a  Ccmmonweaitk,  being 
designed  to  admonish  the  people  who  had  risen  under 
Ket  the  tanner.    Of  this,  a  specimen  is  subjoined. 

[Remonttfonee  with  Zevdlers.'] 

Te  pretend  to  a  commonwealth.  How  amend  ye 
it  by  kUliog  of  gentlemen,  by  spoiling  of  gentlemen, 
by  imprisoning  of  gentlemen  t  A  marvellous  tanned^ 
eommonwealth.  Why  should  ye  hate  them  for  their 
riches,  or  for  their  rule  1  Rule,  they  never  took  so 
much  in  hand  as  ye  do  now.  They  neyer  resisted  the 
king,  neyer  withstood  his  council,  be  faithful  at  this 
day,  when  ye  be  faithless,  not  only  to  the  king,  whose 
sumects  ye  be,  but  also  to  your  lords,  whose  tenants 
ye  De.  is  this  your  true  duty — in  some  of  homage, 
m  most  of  fealty,  in  all  of  allegianoe — to  leave  your 
duties,  go  back  from  your  promises,  fall  from  your 
iaith,  and  oontraiy  to  law  and  truth,  to  make  unlawful 
assemblies,  ungodly  companies,  wicked  and  detestable 
camps,  to  disobey  your  betters,  and  to  obey  your 
tanners,  to  change  your  obedience  from  a  king  to  a 
Ket,  to  submit  yourselves  to  traitors,  and  break  your 
frith  to  your  true  king  and  lords !      *        * 

If  riches  offend  you,  because  ye  would  have  the 
like,  then  think  that  to  be  no  commonwealth,  but 
envy  to  the  commonwealth.  Enyy  it  is  to  appair' 
another  man's  estate,  without  the  amendment  of  your 
own  ;  and  to  have  no  gentlemen,  because  ye  be  none 
yourselves,  is  to  bring  down  an  estate,  and  to  mend 
none.  Would  ye  have  all  alike  rich  1  That  is  the 
overthrow  of  all  labour,  and  utter  decay  of  work  in 
this  realm.  For,  who  will  labour  more,  if,  when  he 
hath  gotten  more,  the  idle  shall  by  lust,  without  right, 
take  what  him  list  from  him,  under  pretence  of 
equality  vrith  him  1  This  is  the  bringing  in  of  idle- 
nen,  whidi  destroyeth  the  commonweiuth,  and  not 
the  amendment  of  labour,  which  maintaineth  the 
commonwealth.  If  there  should  be  such  equality, 
then  ye  take  all  hope  away  from  yours,  to  come  to  any 
better  estate  than  you  now  leave  them.  And  as 
many  mean  men's  children  come  honestly  up,  and 
are  great  succour  to  all  their  stock,  so  should  none 
be  hereafter  holpen  by  yon.  But  because  you  seek 
equality,  whereby  all  cannot  be  rich,  ye  would  that 
belike,  whereby  every  man  should  be  poor.  And 
think  beside,  that  nches  and  inheritance  be  God's 
providence,  and  given  to  whom  of  his  wisdom  he 
thinketh  good. 


TH01CA8  WILSON. 

Thoiub  Welbox,  orimnally  a  fellow  of  King's 
College,  Cambridge,  and  who  rose  to  be  Dean  of 
Durham,  and  to  yarious  high  state  employments 
under  Elizabeth,  may  be  considered  as  the  first 
critical  writer  upon  the  English  huaguage.^  He  pub- 

>  Alluding  to  the  profcfldon  of  tbe  ringlMder.  '  Impair. 

^Bumstt.   Spscfansos  of  EogUihProie  Writers. 


lished,  in  1558,  a  System  of  Rhetoric  and  o/Logic^  in 
which  the  principles  of  eloquence  and  composition 
are  laid  down  with  considerable  ability.  He  strongly 
adyocates,  in  this  treatise,  simplicity  of  language, 
and  condemns  those  writers  who  disturb  the  natural 
arrangement  of  their  words,  and  reject  familiar  and 
appropriate  phrases  for  the  sake  of  others  more 
refined  and  curious.  So  great  and  dangerous  an 
innoyation  were  his  doctrines  considered,  that, 
happening  to  yisit  Rome,  he  was  imprisoned  as  a 
heretic  Amongst  other  false  styles  censured  by 
Wilson  is  that  of  alliteration,  of  which  he  giyes  the 
following  caricatured  example: — *  Pitiful  poyerty 
prayeth  for  a  penny,  but  puffed  presumption  passelh 
not  a  point,  pampering  his  paunch  with  pestilent 
pleasure,  procuring  his  passport  to  post  it  to  hell-pit, 
tliere  to  \m  punished  with  pains  perpetual'  Wilson 
died  in  1581.  There  is  much  good  sense  in  the 
following  passages  of  his  Art  of  Bhetoric  ^« 

[Simplieity  of  Style  EeeomniandedJ] 

Among  other  lessons,  this  should  first  be  learned, 
that  we  never  affect  any  strange  inkhom  terms,  but 
to  speak  as  is  commonly  received  ;  neither  seeking  to 
be  over  fine,  nor  yet  living  over  careless  ;  using  our 
speech  as  most  men  do,  and  ordering  our  wits  as  the 
fewest  haye  doen.  Some  seek  so  far  for  outlandish 
English,  that  they  forget  altogether  their  mother's 
language.  And  I  dare  swear  this,  if  some  of  their 
mothers  were  sliye,  they  were  not  able  to  tell  what 
they  say,  and  yet  these  fine  English  clerks  will  say 
they  speak  in  their  mother  tongue,  if  a  man  should 
charge  them  with  counterfeiting  the  king's  English. 
Some  far  joumied  gentlemen,  at  their  return  home, 
like  as  they  love  to  ^o  in  foreign  apparel,  so  they  will 
ponder  their  talk  with  oyer-sea  language.  He  that 
Cometh  lately  out  of  France  will  talk  French  English, 
and  neyer  blush  at  the  matter.  Another  chops  in  with 
English  Italianated,  and  applieth  the  Italian  phrase 
to  our  English  speaking  ;  the  which  is,  as  if  an  ora- 
tion that  professeth  to  utter  his  mind  in  plain  Latin, 
would  needs  speak  poetry,  and  far-fetched  colours  of 
strange  antiquity.'  The  lawyer  will  store  his  stomach 
with  the  prating  of  pedlars.  The  auditor  in  making 
his  account  and  reckoning,  cometh  in  with  stse  aofM^ 
et  cater  denere,  for  68.  and  4d.  The  fine  courtier  vrill 
talk  nothing  but  Chaucer.  The  mystical  wise  men, 
and  poetics!  clerks,  vrill  speak  nothing  but  quaint  pro- 
yerbs  and  blind  allegories  ;  delighting  much  in  tneir 
ovm  darkness,  especially  when  none  can  tell  what 
they  do  say.  The  unlearned  or  foolish  fantastical, 
that  smells  but  of  learning  (such  fellows  as  have  seen 
learned  men  in  their  days),  will  so  Latin  their 
tongues,  that  the  simple  cannot  but  wonder  at  their 
talk,  and  think  surely  they  speak  by  some  revelation. 
I  know  them,  that  think  rhetoric  to  stand  wholly  upon 
dark  words  ;  and  he  that  can  catch  an  inkhom  term 
by  the  tail,  him  they  count  to  be  a  fine  Englishman 
and  a  good  rhetorician. 


[Moral  Aim  of  Poetry, '\ 

The  saying  of  poets,  and  all  their  fables,  are  not  to 
be  foigotten.  For  by  them  we  may  talk  at  large,  and 
win  men  by  persuasion,  if  we  declare  beforehand,  that 
these  tales  were  not  feigned  of  such  wise  men  vrithout 
cause,  neither  yet  continued  until  this  time  and  kept 
in  memory,  without  good  consideration ;  and  there- 
upon declare  the  true  meaning  of  all  such  writing. 
For  undoubtedly,  there  is  no  one  tale  among  all  the 
poets,  but  under  the  same  is  comprehended  something 
that  pertaineth  either  to  the  amendment  of  manners, 
to  the  knowledge  of  truth,  to  the  settinj?  forth  nature's 
work,  or  else  ^  the  understanding  of  some  notable 
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thing  docn.  For  what  other  u  the  painful  traratl  of 
Ulysses,  described  so  largely  by  Homer,  but  a  lirely 
picture  of  man's  misery  in  this  life !  And  as  Plutaidi 
saith,  and  likewise  Basilius  Magnus,  in  the  Iliads  are 
described  strength  and  valiantness  of  body :  in  Odjssea 
is  set  forth  a  lirely  pattern  of  the  mind.  The  poets  are 
wise  men,  and  wished  in  heart  the  redress  of  things  ; 
the  which  when  for  fear  they  durst  not  openly  rebuke, 
they  did  in  colours  paint  them  out,  and  told  men  by 
shadows  what  they  should  do  in  good  sothe :  or  else, 
because  the  wicked  were  unworthy  to  hear  the  truth, 
they  spake  so  that  none  might  understand  but  thoHC 
unto  whom  they  please  to  utter  their  meaning,  and 
knew  them  to  be  of  honest  couyersation. 


BOOER  A6CHA1C. 

A  still  more  distinguished  inBtructivc  writer  of 
Ihifl  age  was  Kooeb  Ascham,  university  orator  at 
Cambridge,  at  one  time  preceptor,  and  ultimately 
Latin  secretary,  to  Queen  Elizabetlu    He  must  be 

considered  as  the  first  writer  on  education  in  onr 
language,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  many  of  his 
views  on  tliis  subject  accord  with  Uic  most  en- 
lightened of  modem  times.  His  writings  themselves 
fumislied  an  improved  example  of  style,  and  they 
abound  in  sound  sense  and  excellent  instmctions. 
We  are  the  more  called  on  to  admire  them,  when  we 
reflect  on  the  tendency  of  learned  men  in  that  age 
to  waste  their  talents  and  acquirements  on  profitless 
controversy — ^which  was  so  strong  a  passion,  that, 
whenever  Sir  John  Cheke  was  temporarily  absent 
from  Cambridge,  his  associates  immediately  forsook 
the  elegant  studies  to  which  he  had  tempted  them, 
and  fell  into  disputes  about  prcd^tination,  original 
sin,  &c.  Ascham  died  in  1568,  and  Elizabeth  did 
him  the  honour  to  renoark,  that  she  would  rather 
have  given  ten  thousand  pounds  than  lost  him.  His 
principal  work,  Tht  SchnolniaMter^  printed  by  his 
widow,  contiuns,  besides  the  good  general  views  of 
education  above  alluded  to,  what  Johnson  has  ac- 
knowledged to  be  '  perhaps  the  best  advice  that  ever 
was  given  for  the  study  of  languages.'  It  nlso  pre- 
sents judicious  characters  of  ancient  authors.  An- 
other work,  entitled  Toxophilus,  published  in  1544,  is 
a  dialogue  on  the  art  of  Archery,  designed  to  promote 
an  elegant  and  useful  mode  of  recreation  among 
those  who,  like  himself,  gave  most  of  their  time  to 
study,  and  also  to  exemplify  a  style  of  composition 
more  purely  English,  thxm  what  was  generally  prac- 
tised. Ascham  also  wrote  a  discourse  on  the  afiairs 
of  Germany,  where  he  had  spent  three  years  in  at- 
tendance on  the  English  ambassador  during  the  reign 
of  Edward  VI.  The  following  extracts  fh)m  Ascham's 
writings  show  generally  an  intellect  much  in  advance 
of  his  age : — 

[Study  ihotUd  be  Relieved  by  Amuaemeni,'] 

[Tlie  following  li  from  the  opeaiog  of  the  ToxopkHui.  It  may 
be  ramArked,  that  what  wiia  good  aeuse  and  lound  phOoaophy  In 
Aacham's  time  U  to  •till,  and  at  the  preiant  time  the  kana  Is 
not  lc«  required  than  It  waa  then.] 

*    *    Philoiogus, — How  much  in  this  matter  U  to 
I  be  given  to  the  authority  of  Aristotle  or  TuUy,  1 
cannot  tell,  seeing  sad  men  may  well  enough  speak 


merrily  for  a  mere  matter  ;  this  I  am  sure,  which 
thing  this  fair  wheat  (God  save  it)  maketh  me  re- 
member, that  those  husbandmen  which  rise  earliest^ 
and  come  latest  home,  and  are  content  to  have  their 
dinner  and  other  drinlcings  brought  into  the  field  to 
them,  for  fear  of  losing  of  time,  have  fatter  bams 
in  the  harvest,  than  they  which  will  either  sleep  at 
noontime  of  the  day,  or  else  make  meny  with  their 
neighbours  at  the  ale.    And  so  a  scholar,  that  pur- 
poseth  to  be  a  good  husband,  and  desireth  to  reap 
and  enjoy  much  fruit  of  learning,  must  till  and  sow 
thereauer.    Our  best  seed  time,  which  be  scholars,  as 
it  is  veiy  timely,  and  when  we  be  young ;  so  it  cn- 
dureth  not  over  long,  and  therefore  it  may  not  be  let 
slip  one  hour ;  our  ground  is  very  hard  and  full  of 
weeds,  our  hone  wherewith  we  be  drawn  very  wild,  as 
Plato  saith.    And  infinite  other  mo  lets,  which  will 
make  a  thrifty  scholar  take  heed  how  he  spendeth  his 
time  in  sport  and  play.  Toxxuphthu^—ThMX  Aristotle  and 
Tully  spake  earnestly,  and  as  they  thought,  the  eamcat 
matter  which  they  entreat  upon,  doth  plainly  prove. 
And  as  for  your  husbandry,  it  was  more  probably  told 
with  apt  words,  proper  to  the  thing,  than  thorou^y 
proved  with  reasons  belonging  to  our  matter.    For, 
contraiywise,  I  heard  myself  a  good  husband  at  his 
book  once  say,  that  to  omit  study  for  some  time  of  the 
day,  and  some  time  of  the  year,  made  as  much  for  the 
increase  of  leaning,  as  to  let  the  land  lie  some  time 
fallow,  maketh  for  the  better  increase  of  com.    Thia 
we  see,  if  the  land  be  ploughed  every  year,  the  com 
Cometh  thin  up ;  the  ear  is  short,  the  grain  is  imall, 
and  when  it  is  brought  into  the  bam  and  threshed, 
giveth  very  evil  faule.    So  those  which  never  leave 
poring  on  their  books,  have  oftentimes  as  thin  inven- 
tion, as  other  poor  men  have,  and  as  small  wit  and 
weight  in  it  as  in  other  men's.    And  thus  your  hus- 
bandly, methink,  is  more  like  the  life  of  a  covetous 
snudge,  that  oft  very  evil  proves,  than  the  labour  of  a 
good  husband,  that  knoweth  well  what  he  doth.   And 
surely  the  best  wits  to  learning  must  needs  have  much 
recreation,  and  ceasing  from  their  book,  or  else  they 
mar  themselves ;  when  base  and  dumpish  wits  can 
never  be  hurt  with  continual  study  ;  as  ye  see  iu  lut- 
ing, that  a  treble  minikin  string  must  always  be  lei 
down,  but  at  such  time  as  when  a  man  must  needs 
play,  when  the  base  and  dull  string  needeth  never  to 
be  moved  out  of  his  place.    The  same  reason  I  find 
true  in  two  bows  that  I  have,  whereof  the  one  is  quick 
of  cast,  trig  and  trim,  both  for  pleasure  and  profit , 
the  other  is  a  lu£ge  slow  of  cast,  following  the  string, 
more  sure  for  to  laRt  than  pleasant  for  to  use.    Now, 
Sir,  it  chanced  this  other  night,  one  in  my  chamber 
would  needs  bend  them  to  prove  their  strength,  but 
(I  cannot  tell  how)  they  were  both  left  bent  till  the 
next  day  after  dinner ;  and  when  1  came  to  them, 
purposing  to  have  gone  on  shooting,  I  found  my  good 
bow  clean  cast  on  the  one  side,  and  as  weak  as  water, 
that  surely,  if  I  were  a  rich  man,  I  had  rather  have 
spent  a  crown  ;  and  as  for  my  lugge,  it  was  not  one 
whit  the  worse,  but  shot  by  and  by  as  well  and  as  fisr 
as  ever  it  did.   And  even  so,  I  am  sure  that  good  wita, 
except  they  be  let  down  like  a  treble  string,  and  un- 
bent like  a  good  casting  bow,  they  will  never  last  and 
be  able  to  continue  in  study.    And  I  know  where  I 
speak  this,  Philologc,  for  I  would  not  say  thus  much 
afore  young  men,  for  they  wiU  take  soon  occasion  to 
study  little  enough.    But  I  say  it,  therefore,  because 
I  know,  as  little  study  getteth  little  learning,  or  none 
at  all,  so  the  most  study  getteth  not  the  most  learning 
of  all.     For  a  man's  wit,  fore-occupied  in  earacet 
stud^,  must  be  as  well  recreated  with  some  honest 
pastime,  as  the  body,  fore-laboured,  must  be  refreshed 
with  sleep  and  ouietness,  or  else  it  cannot  endure  veiy 
long,  as  tnc  noble  poet  saith  : — 

*  liHiat  thing  wants  quiet  and  merry  rest,  endures  tmi  a  small 
whikk' 
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BOGER  ASCHAM. 


[The  Blowing  of  the  Wind.} 

[In  the  Taxopkihu,  Aaobam  hu  ocoadon  to  treai  very  ml- 
nntdy  the  difflenltiea  which  the  archer  experiences  from  the 
blowing  of  the  wind.  His  own  experience  of  these  difficulties 
in  the  course  of  his  sport,  seems  to  haye  made  him  a  natural 
pfaihisapher  to  that  extent,  before  the  proper  time.] 

To  see  the  wind  with  ft  man's  eyes,  it  is  impossible, 
the  Dfttore  of  it  is  so  fine  and  subtle ;  yet  this  expe- 
rience of  the  wind  had  I  onoe  myself,  and  that  was  in 
the  great  snow  which  fell  four  years  ago.  I  rode 
in  the  high  way  betwixt  Topclm  upon  Swale  and 
Bonmghbndge,  tne  way  beinff  somewhat  trodden  afore 
br  wayfaring  men ;  the  fi^ds  on  both  sides  were 
plain,  and  lay  almost  yard  deep  with  snow ;  the  night 
before  had  been  a  little  frost,  so  that  the  snow  was 
hard  and  crusted  abore ;  that  morning  the  sun  shone 
bright  and  clear,  the  wind  was  whistling  alofl,  and 
sharp,  according  to  the  time  of  the  year ;  the  snow  in 
the  highway  lay  loose  and  trodden  with  horse  feet ; 
so  as  Uie  wind  blew,  it  took  the  loose  snow  with  it, 
and  made  it  so  slide  upon  the  snow  in  the  field,  which 
was  hard  and  crusted  by  reason  of  the  frost  oremight, 
that  thereby  I  might  see  yery  well  the  whole  nature 
of  the  wind  as  it  blew  that  day.  And  I  had  a  great 
delight  and  pleasuro  to  mark  it,  which  maketh  me 
now  far  better  to  remember  it.  Sometime  the  wind 
would  be  not  past  two  yards  broad,  and  so  it  would 
cany  the  snow  as  far  as  I  could  see.  Another  time 
the  snow  would  blow  orer  half  the  field  at  once.  Some- 
time the  snow  would  tumble  softly,  bye  and  bye  it 
would  fly  wonderful  fast.  And  this  I  perceiyed  also, 
that  the  wind  ffoeth  by  streams  and  not  whole  to- 
gether. For  I  should  see  one  stream  within  a  score 
on  me,  then  the  space  of  two  score,  no  snow  would  stir, 
but,  after  so  much  quantity  of  ground,  another  stream 
of  mow,  at  the  same  yenr  time,  should  be  carried 
i  likewise,  but  not  equally;  ror  the  one  would  stand  still, 
when  the  other  flew  apace,  and  so  continue  sometime 
swifUier,  sometime  slowlier,  sometime  broader,  some- 
time narrower,  as  far  as  I  could  see.  Nor  it  flew  not 
stiaif^t,  but  sometime  it  crooked  this  way,  sometime 
that  way,  and  sometime  it  ran  round  about  in  a  com- 
pass. And  sometime  the  snow  would  be  lift  clean 
from  the  ground  up  to  the  air,  and  bye  and  bye  it 
would  be  all  clapt  to  the  ground,  as  though  there  had 
been  no  wind  at  all ;  straightway  it  would  rise  and  fly- 
again.  And  that  which  was  the  most  maryel  of  all, 
at  one  time  two  drifts  of  snow  flew,  the  one  out  of  the 
west  into  the  east,  the  other  out  of  the  north  into  the 
east.  And  I  saw  two  winds,  by  reason  of  the  snow, 
the  one  cross  orer  the  other,  as  it  had  been  two  high- 
ways. And  again,  I  should  hear  the  wind  blow  in 
the  air,  when  nothing  was  stirred  at  the  ground.  And 
when  all  was  still  where  I  rode,  not  yery  far  from  me 
the  snow  should  be  lifted  wonderfully.  This  experi- 
ence made  me  more  maryel  at  the  nature  of  the  wind, 
than  it  made  me  cunning  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
wind ;  but  yet  thereby  I  learned  perfectly  that  it  is 
no  maryel  at  all,  though  men  in  wind  lose  their  length 
in  shooting,  seeing  so  many  ways  the  wind  is  so  ya- 
riable  in  blowing. 

{Oeeupatimu  should  be  chosen  suitalU  to  the  NaiuraL 

FacvltiesJ] 

If  men  would  go  about  matters  which  they  should 
do,  and  be  fit  for,  and  not  such  things  which  wilfully 
they  desire,  and  yet  be  unfit  for,  yerily  greater  matters 
in  the  commonwealth  than  shooting  should  be  in 
better  case  than  they  be.  This  ignorance  in  men 
which  know  not  for  what  time,  and  to  what  thing  they 
be  fit,  causeth  some  wish  to  be  rich,  for  whom  it  were 
better  a  great  deal  to  be  poor ;  other  to  be  meddling 
in  eyeiy  man's  matter,  for  whom  it  were  more  honesty 
to  be  QUiet  and  still;  some  to  desire  to  be  in  the 


court,  which  be  bom  and  be  fitter  rather  for  the  cart ; 
some  to  be  masters  and  rule  other,  which  neyer  yet 
began  to  rule  themselyes  ;  some  always  to  jangle 
and  talk,  which  rather  should  hear  and  keep  silence ; 
some  to  teach,  which  rather  should  learn;  some  to 
be  priests,  which  were  fitter  to  be  clerks.  And  this 
peryerse  judgment  of  the  world,  when  men  measure 
themselyes  amiss,  bringeth  much  disorder  and  great 
unseemliness  to  the  whole  body  of  the  commonwealth, 
as  if  a  man  should  wear  his  hose  upon  his  head,  or 
a  woman  go  with  a  sword  and  a  buckler,  eyeiy  man 
would  take  it  as  a  great  uncomelincss,  although  it  be 
but  a  trifle  in  respect  of  the  other. 

This  peryerse  judgement  of  men  hindereth  nothing 
so  much  as  learning,  because  commonly  those  that 
be  unfittest  for  learning,  be  chiefly  set  to  learning. 
As  if  a  man  now-a-days  haye  two  sons,  the  one  impo- 
tent, weak,  sickly,  lisping,  stuttering,  and  stammering, 
or  haying  any  mis-shape  in  his  body ;  what  doth  the 
father  of  such  one  commonly  say  I  This  boy  is  fit 
for  nothing  else,  but  to  set  to  learning  and  make  a 
priest  of,  as  who  would  say,  the  outcasts  of  the  world, 
haying  neither  countenance,  tongue,  nor  wit  (for  of  a 
peryerse  body  cometh  commonly  a  peryerse  mind),  be 
good  enough  to  make  those  men  of,  which  shall  be 
appointed  to  preach  God's  holy  word,  and  minister 
his  blessed  sacraments,  besides  other  most  weighty 
matters  in  the  commonwealth  ;  put  oft  times,  and 
worthily,  to  learned  men's  discretion  and  chaige ;  when 
rather  such  an  office  so  high  in  dignity,  so  goodly  in 
administration,  should  be  committed  to  no  man,  which 
should  not  haye  a  countenance  full  of  comeliness,  to 
idlure  good  men,  a  body  full  of  manly  authority  to 
fear  ill  men,  a  wit  apt  for  all  learning,  with  tongue 
and  yoice  able  to  persuade  all  men.  And  although 
few  such  men  as  these  can  be  found  in  a  common- 
wealth, yet  surely  a  goodly  disposed  man  will  both 
in  his  mind  think  fit,  and  with  all  his  study  labour 
to  get  such  men  .as  I  speak  of,  or  rather  better,  if 
better  can  be  gotten,  for  such  an  high  administration, 
which  is  most  properly  appointed  to  Ood's  own  mat- 
ters and  businesses. 

This  peryerse  judgment  of  fathers,  as  concerning 
the  fitness  and  unfitness  of  their  children,  causeth  the 
commonwealth  haye  many  unfit  ministers:  and  seeing 
that  ministers  be,  as  a  man  would  say,  instruments 
wherewith  the  commonwealth  doth  work  all  her  mat- 
ters withal,  I  maryel  how  it  chanceth  that  a  poor  shoe- 
maker hath  so  much  wit,  that  he  will  prepare  no 
instrument  for  his  science,  neither  knife  nor  awl,  nor 
nothing  else,  which  is  not  yery  fit  for  him.  The  com- 
monw^th  can  be  content  to  take  at  a  fond  father's 
hand  the  riffra£f  of  the  world,  to  make  those  instru- 
ments of  wherewithal  she  should  work  the  higheut 
matters  under  heayen.  And  surely  an  awl  of  lead  is 
not  so  xmprofitable  in  a  shoemaker  s  shop,  as  an  unfit 
minister  made  of  gross  metal  u  unseemly  in  the  com- 
monwealth. Fathers  in  old  time,  among  the  noble 
Persians,  might  not  do  with  their  children  as  they 
thought  good,  but  as  the  judgment  of  the  common- 
wealth always  thought  best.  This  fault  of  fathers 
bringeth  many  a  blot  with  it,  to  the  great  deformity 
of  the  commonwealth  :  and  here  surely  I  can  praise 
gentlewomen,  which  haye  always  at  hand  their  glasses, 
to  see  if  any  thing  be  amiss,  and  so  will  amend  it ; 
yet  the  commonwealth,  haying  the  glass  of  knowledge 
m  eyeiy  man's  hand,  doth  see  such  uncomcliness  m 
it,  and  yet  winketh  at  it.  This  fault,  and  many  such 
like,  might  be  soon  wiped  away,  if  fathers  would  be- 
stow their  children  always  on  that  thing,  whereunto 
nature  hath  ordained  them  most  apt  and  fit.  For  if 
youth  be  grafted  straight  and  not  awry,  the  whole 
commonwealth  will  flourish  thereafter.  When  this 
is  done,  then  must  eyety  man  begin  to  be  more  ready 
to  amend  himself,  than  to  check  another,  measuring 
their  matters  with  that  wise  proverb  of  Aik>Uo,  Know 
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thyself :  that  is  to  ssj,  learn  to  know  what  thou  art 
able,  fit,  and  apt  unto,  and  follow  that. 

{^Detached  ObKrvations  from  the  Sch/ootmatter.'] 

It  is  pit  J  that  commonly  more  care  is  had,  and 
that  among  yery  wise  men,  to  find  out  rather  a  cun- 
ning man  for  their  hone,  than  a  cunninff  man  for 
their  children.  To  the  one  they  will  glacfly  giro  a 
stipend  of  200  crowns  by  the  year,  and  loth  to  offer 
the  other  200  shillings.  God,  that  sitteth  in  heayen, 
laugheth  their  choice  to  scorn,  and  rcwardeth  their 
liberality  as  it  should  ;  for  he  suffercth  them  to  have 
tame  and  well  ordered  horse,  but  wild  and  unfor- 
tunate children. 

One  example,  whether  loye  or  fear  doth  work  more 
in  a  child  for  virtue  and  learning,  I  will  gladly  report ; 
which  may  be  heard  with  some  pleasure,  and  followed 
with  more  profit.  Before  I  went  into  Germany,  I 
came  to  Broadgate,  in  Leicestershire,  to  take  my  leave 
of  that  noble  Lady  Jane  Grey,  to  whom  I  was  exceed- 
ing much  beholden.  Her  parents,  the  duke  and  the 
duchess,  with  all  the  household,  gentlemen  and  gentle- 
women, were  hunting  in  the  park.  I  found  her  in  her 
chamber,  reading  Phcedon  Piatonis  in  Greek,  and  that 
with  as  much  delight,  as  some  gentlemen  would  read 
a  merry  tale  in  Bocace.  After  salutation  and  duty 
done,  with  some  other  talk,  I  asked  her,  why  she 
would  lose  such  pastime  in  the  park  1  Smiling,  she 
answered  me,  *  I  wiss,  all  their  sport  in  the  park  is  but 
a  shadow  to  that  pleasure  that  I  find  in  Plato.  Alas ! 
good  folk,  they  never  felt  what  true  pleasure  meant.' 
'And  how  came  you.  Madam,'  quoth  I,  '  to  this  deep 
knowledge  of  pleasure  !  And  what  did  chiefly  allure 
you  unto  it,  seeing  not  many  women,  but  very  few 
men,  have  attained  thereunto  1 '  'I  will  tell  you,' 
quoth  she, '  and  tell  you  a  truth  which,  perchance,  ye 
will  marvel  at.  One  of  the  greatest  benefits  that  ever 
God  gave  nie,  is,  that  he  sent  me  so  sharp  and  severe 
parents,  and  so  gentle  a  schoolmaster.  For  when  I 
am  in  presence  either  of  father  or  mother,  whether  I 
speak.  Keep  silence,  sit,  stand,  or  go,  eat,  drink,  be 
mernr  or  sad,  be  sewing,  playing,  dancing,  or  doing 
anything  else,  I  must  do  it,  as  it  were,  in  such  weight, 
measure,  and  number,  even  so  perfectly  as  God  made 
the  world,  or  else  I  am  so  sharply  taunted,  so  cruelly 
threatened,  yea,  presently,  sometimes  with  pinches, 
nips,  and  bobs,  and  other  ways,  which  I  will  not 
name  for  the  honour  I  bear  them,  so  without  measure 
misordered,  that  I  think  myself  in  hell,  till  time  come 
that  I  must  go  to  Mr  Elmer  ;  who  teacheth  me  so 
gently,  so  pleasantly,  with  such  fair  allurements  to 
learning,  that  I  think  all  the  time  nothing,  whiles  I 
am  with  him.  And  when  I  am  called  from  him,  I 
fall  on  weeping,  because,  whatever  I  do  else,  but  learn- 
ing, is  full  of  grief,  trouble,  fear,  and  whole  misliking 
unto  me.  And  thus  my  book  hath  been  so  much  my 
pleasure,  and  bringeth  daily  to  me  more  pleasure  and 
more,  that,  in  respect  of  it,  all  other  pleasures,  in 
very  deed,  be  but  trifles  and  troubles  unto  me.' 

Learning  teacheth  more  in  one  year  than  experience 
in  twenty  ;  and  learning  teacheth  safely  when  exiie- 
rience  maketh  mo  miserable  than  wise.  lie  hazardeth 
sore  that  waxeth  wise  by  experience.  An  unhappy 
master  he  is,  that  is  made  cunning  by  many  ship- 
wrecks ;  a  miserable  merchant,  that  is  neither  rich 
nor  wise  but  after  some  bankrouts.  It  is  costly 
wisdom  that  is  bought  by  experience.  We  know  by 
experience  itself,  tbit  it  is  a  marvelouf  pain,  to  find 
out  but  a  short  way  by  long  wandering.  And  surely, 
he  that  would  prove  wise  by  experience,  he  may  be 
witty  indeed,  but  even  like  a  swift  runner,  that  run- 
neth fast  out  of  his  way,  and  upon  the  night,  he 
knoweth  not  whither.  And  verily  they  be  fewest  in 
number  that  be  happy  or  wise  bv  unlearned  expe- 
rience.   And  look  w^  upon  the  »)rmer  life  of  those 


few,  whether  your  example  be  old  or  young,  who  with- 
out learning  have  gathered,  by  long  experience  a  little 
wisdom,  and  some  happiness  ;  and  when  you  do  con- 
sider what  mischief  they  have  committed,  what  dan- 
gers they  have  escaped  (and  yet  twenty  for  one  do 
perish  in  the  adventure),  then  think  well  with  your- 
self, whether  ye  would  that  your  own  son  should 
come  to  wisdom  and  happiness  by  the  way  of  such 
experience  or  no. 

It  is  a  notable  tale,  that  old  Sir  Roger  Chamloe, 
sometime  chief  justice  would  tell  of  himself.  When 
he  was  Ancient  in  inn  of  court  certain  young  gentle- 
men were  brought  before  him  to  be  corrected  for  cer- 
tain misorders  ;  and  one  of  the  lustiest  said,  *  Sir,  we 
be  young  gentlemen ;  and  wise  men  before  us  have 
proved  all  fashions,  and  yet  those  have  done  full 
well.'  This  they  said,  b^ause  it  was  well  known. 
Sir  Roger  had  been  a  good  fellow  in  his  youth.  But 
he  answered  them  very  wisely.  *  Indeed,'  saith  he, '  in 
youth  I  was  as  you  are  now  :  and  I  had  twelve  fellows 
like  unto  mvseu,  but  not  one  of  them  came  to  a  good 
end.  And  therefore,  follow  not  my  example  in  youth, 
but  follow  my  counsel  in  age,  if  ever  ye  think  to 
come  to  this  place,  or  to  these  years,  that  I  am  come 
unto  ;  less  ye  meet  either  with  poverty  or  Tyburn  in 
the  way.' 

Thus,  experience  of  all  fashions  in  youth,  being  in 
proof  always  dangerous,  in  issue  seldom  lucky,  is  a 
way  indeed  to  overmuch  knowledge  ;  yet  used  com- 
monly of  such  men,  which  be  either  carried  by  some 
curious  affection  of  mind,  or  driven  by  some  hard 
necessity  of  life,  to  hazard  the  trial  of  ovcrmany  peri- 
lous adventures. 

[In  favour  of  the  learning  of  more  languages  than 
one] — I  have  been  a  looker  on  in  the  cockpit  of  lc«in« 
ing  these  many  years ;  and  one  cock  only  have  I 
known,  which,  with  one  wing,  even  at  this  day,  doth 
pass  all  other,  in  mine  opinion,  that  ever  I  saw  in 
any  pit  in  England,  though  they  had  two  wings.  Yet 
nevertheless,  to  fly  well  with  one  wing,  to  run  CmI 
with  one  leg,  be  rather  rare  masteries,  much  to  be 
marvelled  at,  than  sure  examples,  safely  to  be  fol* 
lowed.  A  bishop  that  now  liveth  a  good  man,  iriioee 
judgment  in  religion  I  better  like,  than  his  opinion 
in  perfectness  in  other  learning,  said  once  unto  me  ; 
'  We  have  no  need  now  of  the  Greek  tongue,  when  all 
things  be  translated  into  Latin.'  But  uie  good  man 
understood  not,  that  even  the  best  translation,  is  for 
mere  necessity  but  an  evil  imped  wing  to  fly  withal, 
or  a  heavy  stump  1^  of  wood  to  go  withal.  Such, 
the  higher  they  ny,  Uie  sooner  they  falter  and  fail  : 
the  faster  they  run  the  ofter  they  stumble  and  sorer 
they  fall.  Such  as  will  needs  so  fly,  may  fly  at  a 
pye  and  catch  a  daw :  and  such  runners,  as  commonly 
they,  shove  and  shoulder,  to  stand  foremost,  yet  in 
the  end  they  come  behind  others,  and  dceerve  but 
the  hopshackles,  if  the  matters  of  the  game  be  right 
judgers. 

[With  reference  to  what  took  plaee  at  the  uniwr- 
sities  on  the  accession  of  Mary] — ^And  what  good  eould 
chance  then  to  the  uuivenitiet,  when  some  of  the 
greatest,  though  not  of  the  wisest,  nor  best  learned, 
nor  best  men  neither  of  that  side,  did  labour  to  per- 
suade, *that  ignorance  was  better  than  knowleage,' 
which  they  meant,  not  for  the  laity  only,  but  also  for 
the  greatest  rabble  of  their  spiritualiihr,  what  other 
pret^cc  openly  soever  they  made.  And  therefore 
did  some  of  them  at  Cambridge  (whom  I  will  not 
name  openly)  cause  hedge  priests  fette*  out  of  the 
countnr,  to  be  made  fellows  in  the  university  ;  saying 
in  their  talk  privily,  and  declaring  by  their  deeds 
openly,  '  that  he  was  fellow  good  enough  for  their 
time,  if  he  could  wear  a  gown  and  a  tippet  comely,  and 
have  his  crown  shorn  fair  and  roundly ;  and  ooold 
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tBin  kis  portfcos  and  pie^  readilj.'  Which  I  speak 
»c  to  ivpftyre  any  order  either  of  apparel,  or  other 
iatr,  thai  maj  be  well  and  indifferently  used ;  but 
t.  sole  tht  misery  of  that  time,  when  the  benefits 
•-jvTidcd  for  Inayning  were  so  foully  misused. 

Afid  what  w«a  the  ^it  of  this  seed !  Verily,  judf- 
B^  in  doctrine  waa  wholly  altered  ;  order  in  disci- 
;4is<  very  mste  changed ;  the  lore  of  good  learning 
r«^aa  foddenly  to  wax  cold  ;  the  knowledge  of  the 
(in  spite  of  some  that  therein  had  flourished) 


rtanrrrgiT  oontemned :  and  so,  the  way  of  right 
fiOfdj  puposely  perrerted  ;  the  choice  of  good  authors, 
c£  iBaisoe  oonfooaded  ;  old  sophistiy,  I  say  not  well, 
at.x  aid,  hot  tkai  new  rotten  sophistry,  began  to  beard, 
Oil  ikoalder  logic  in  her  own  tongue :  yea,  I  know 
^k*t  heads  wesv  cast  tc^ether,  and  counsel  devised, 
'ku  Dona,  with  all  the  rabble  of  barbarous  ques- 
t-mxiCB,  sboold  k»Tc  dispoesessed  of  their  place  and 
Tnas,  Anrtocic^  Platoi,  Tully,  and  Demosthoies,  whom 
(^  M.  Redsiaa,  and  those  two  worthy  stars  of  that 
ajTcmty,  M.  Cbeke  and  M.  Smith,  with  their  scho- 
kad  faroa^t  to  Aoorish  as  notably  in  Cambridge, 
did  in  Oiccoe  and  in  Italy  ;  and  for  the 
foeir,  th*  fimr  pillars  of  learning.  Cam- 
to  no  uniyersity,  neither 
Gcfmaay,  nor  Italy.  Also,  in  out- 
Ekes  began  siniplici^  in  apparel  to 
IpaHantnws  to  be  taken  up; 
pnrately  mialiked,  town  going  to 
md. ;  honest  pastimes,  j<nned  with 
t  ft^ds  ;  vntlirifty  and  idle  games 
I  acggpied  ths  ai^its :  contention 
€m  isiriiTng ;  fiKtiAM  la  the  elders 
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bv  Ood't  proridence, 
ISSS.*  fiftnce  which 
t  Aoi  vp  sa  £sir  as  now 
naaj  fo«d  plants. 


^AlrmiU^ 


.1 


(if  you  do  re- 


member), alter  some  reasoning  we  concluded  both 
what  was  in  our  opinion  to  be  looked  for  at  his  hand, 
that  would  well  and  advisedly  write  an  history.  First 
point  was,  to  write  nothing  false  ;  next,  to  be  bold  to 
say  any  truth  :  where^  is  avoided  two  ^(zeat  faults — 
flattery  and  hatred,  for  which  two  points,  Cnsar  is 
read  to  his  great  pi^iM ;  and  Jovius  the  Italian  to 
his  just  reproach.  Then  to  mark  diligently  the  causes, 
counsels,  acts,  and  issues,  in  all  great  attempts  :  and 
in  causes,  what  is  just  or  unjust ;  in  counsels,  what  is 
purposed  wisely  or  rashly  ;  in  acts,  what  is  done 
courageously  or  faintly  ;  and  of  eveiy  issue,  to  note 
some  general  lesson  of  wisdom  and  wariness  for  like 
matters  in  time  to  come,  wherein  Polybius  in  Greek, 
and  Philip  Comines  in  French,  have  done  the  duties 
of  wise  and  worthy  writers.  Diligence  also  must  be 
used  in  keeping  truly  the  order  of  time,  and  describ- 
ing lively  both  the  site  of  places  and  nature  of  per- 
sons, not  only  for  the  outward  shape  of  the  body,  out 
also  for  the  inward  disposition  of  the  mind,  as  Thucy- 
dides  doth  in  many  phices  very  trimly  ;  and  Homer 
everywhere,  and  that  always  most  excellently  ;  which 
observation  is  chiefly  to  be  marked  in  him.  And  our 
Chaucer  doth  the  same,  very  praiseworthily  t  mark 
him  well,  and  confer  him  with  any  other  that  writeth 
in  our  time  in  their  proudest  tongue,  whosoever  list. 
The  style  must  be  always  plain  and  open  ;  yet  some 
time  higher  and  lower,  as  matters  do  rise  and  fall. 
For  if  proper  and  natural  words,  in  well-joined  sen- 
tences, do  lively  express  the  matter,  be  it  troublesome, 
quiet,  angry,  or  pleasant,  a  man  shall  think  not  to  be 
reading,  out  present  in  doing  of  the  same.  And 
herein  Livy  of  all  other  in  any  tongue,  by  mine  opi- 
nion, carrieth  away  the  praise. 

After  the  poblication  of  Ascham'i  works,  it 
became  more  nsual  for  learned  men  to  compose 
in  English,  more  particuUrly  when  they  aimed 
at  influencing  pablic  opinion.  But  as  religious 
controversy  was  what  then  chiefly  agitatt'd  the 
minds  of  men,  it  follows  that  the  great  bulk  of 
the  English  works  of  that  age  are  now  of  little 
interest  | 
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of  litcr>T7  nwo,  to  nbom  theie  antiriiie  Oriealol  com- 
poaitions  pmented  oamberleH  incidents,  images, 
and  Kutinients,  udIciuiwd  before,  and  of  the  richest 
and  most  iatcresting  kind. 

Amonfc  other  circuiiiatances  farODnible  to  liteni' 
ture  at  ttiii  period,  muit  be  reckoned  the  ciioourage- 
nient  gircD  to  it  hy  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  was  hcnelf 
veT7  learned  and  addicted  to  poetical  composition, 
snd  had  the  art  of  filling  ber  court  with  men  qualified 
ihine  in  nlmoit  erer?  department  of  Intellectual 
.  ..rtion.  Her  sncccssora,  Junes  and  Charles,  te- 
•embled  her  in  some  of  theK  respects,  and  during 
their  reigns,  the  impulse  which  she  had  given  to 
litLTature  experience  rather  an  increase  thsn  a 
decline.  There  wa^  indeed,  something  in  the  policy, 
as  well  as  in  the  personnl  character  of  all  these  sovc- 
rtigns,  which  prorcd  favourable  to  literature.  Tlic 
study  of  the  bcUe*  lettre*  was  in  some  measure 
idcntifled  with  the  courtly  and  arbitraiy  princi[des 
of  the  time,  not  perhaps  so  much  from  nny  enlight- 
ened spirit  in  those  who  supported  lucli  principles, 
as  from  a  desire  of  oppoaing  the  puritans,  and  other 
malcontents,  whose  religion*  doctrine*  taught  them 
to  despise  some  dcparbnent*  Inelegant  literature,  and 
utterly  to  condemn  others.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  die  dnuna,  for  instance,  chiefly  owed  that  en- 
couragement  which  it  received  under  Elizabetli  and 
her  aucceaiora,  to  a  spirit  of  hostility  to  the  puritans, 
who,  not  unjustly,  repudiated  it  fur  its  immorality. 
We  ninst  at  the  same  time  allow  much  to  the  in- 
fluence which  such  a  court  as  that  of  England,  during 
tlicsc  three  reigns,  was  calculated  to  hni-e  among 
men  of  literary  tendencies.  Almost  all  tlie  poets, 
and  many  of  the  other  writers,  were  either  conrtic™ 
thcmaelTcs,  or  under  the  immediate  protection  of 
courtiers,  and  were  constantly  experiencing  the 
smiles,  end  occasionally  tlie  solid  bene&ctions,  of 
roj-aity.  Whatever,  then,  was  rcflnod,  or  gay,  or 
scntinienlAl.  in  this  country  and  at  this  time,  came 
with  its  full  influence  upon  literature. 

The  wDrIca  bninglit  forth  under  these  circnm- 
stanees  have  been  very  aptly  compared  to  tlie  pro- 
ductions of  a  soil  for  the  first  time  broken  up,  when 
indigenous  plants  ipring  up  at  once  with  a  rank 
and  irrepressible  fertility,  and  displny  whateTcr  is 
peculiar  and  excellent  in  their  nature,  on  a  scale  the 
most  conspicuous  and  magnifiecnt*  The  ability  to 
write  havinit  been,  aa  it  were,  suddenly  created,  the 
whole  world  of  chanictcr,  imagery,  and  sentiment, 
as  well  as  of  information  and  philosophy,  lay  ready 
for  the  use  of  those  who  possessed  the  gift,  and 
was  appropriated  aceordingty.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected, where  there  was  less  rule  of  art  thnn  opu- 
Icuce  of  materials,  the  productions  of  these  writers 
are  otten  deScient  in  taste,  and  contain  much  tliat 
is  totally  nsido  from  the  purpose.  To  punoe  the 
simile  al>OTe  quoted,  the  crops  arc  not  so  clean  as  if 
they  had  been  reared  under  syatematie  cultivation. 
On  this  acconnt,  tlio  refined  taste  of  the  eighteenth 
century  condemned  most  of  the  productions  of  the 
^Xteenth  and  •eventecrilh  to  oblivion,  and  it  ii  only 
of  late  that  they  hare  vnee  more  obtained  tlieir  de- 
served reputation,  AAcr  erery  proper  deduction 
has  been  made,  enough  remaina  to  fix  this  era  a* 
'by  far  the  mightiest  in  the  history  of  English  lite- 
rature, or  indeed  of  human  intellect  and  capacity. 
Tliere  never  was  anything,'  asya  the  writer  above 

ntd,  'tike  the  aixty  or  sereiity  years  that  elipaed 
the  middle  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  to  the  period 
of  the  Restoration.  In  point  of  real  force  and  origi- 
nality of  genins,  neitlier  the  age  of  IVricles,  nor  the 
age  of  Augustus,  nor  the  time*  of  Leo  X.,  nor  of 
Louis  XIV.,  can  oomo  at  all  into  comparison  i  for  in 


that  short  period,  we  shall  find  the  names  of  almost 
alt  the  very  great  men  that  this  nation  has  eyer  pro- 
duced, tiie  names  of  Shakspeare,  and  Bacon,  and 
Spenaer,  and  Sydney,  and  Hooker,  and  Tnylor.  and 
Barrow,  and  Raleigh,  and  Napier,  and  Hobbes,  and 
many  others;  men.  all  of  them,  not  metdy  of  great 
talents  and  accomplishments,  but  of  vast  compass 
and  reach  of  undcrstandiDg,  and  of  minds  truly 
creative  and  original;  not  perfecting  art  by  the 
delicacy  of  their  taste,  or  digesting  knowledge  by  the 
justness  of  their  reasonings,  but  making  vast  and 
substantial  additions  to  the  materials  upon  which 
taite  and  reason  must  hereaner  be  employed,  and 
enlarging  to  an  luciedibie  and  unparalleled  extent 
both  the  stores  and  the  resonrcca  of  the  human 
faculties.' 


In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  some  poetical  namea  o: 
importance  precede  that  of  Spenser.  The  first  ii 
Thomas  S«csviu.E  (1536-161)8).  ultimately  Earl 


of  Dorset  and  Lord  II  igh  Treasurer  of  England,  and 
who  will  again  come  before  us  in  tlie  clinracter  of  a 
dramatic  writer.    In  1557,  Sackville  formed  the  de- 
sign of  a  poem,  entitled  T/it  Mirrourfor  Ma^iMraUi, 
ofwhichhewmteonlytlie'Indattion,' and  one  legend  , 
on  the  life  of  Henry  StaObrd,  Duke  of  Buekingham.  . 
In  imitation  of  Dante  and  some  other  of  his  prede- 
cessors, he  lays  the  scene  of  his  poem  in  the  inremal 
regions,  to  which  he  descends  nnder  the  guidance 
of  an  allegoricHl  persaungc  named  Soaaow.    It  w.u 
his  object  to  make  all  the  great  persons  of  English 
history,  from  the  Conquest  downwards,  pass  here  in 
review,  and  each  tell  hit  own  story,  as  a  warning  to 
existiD);  statesmen  ;  bnt  other  duties  compelled  the  \ 
poet,  after  he  hod  written  what  has  been  stated,  to  ■ 
break  ofi*.  and  commit  tlie  completion  ol  the  work  In  , 
two  poets  of  inferior  note,  Richwd  Baldwyne  and 
George  Ferrer*.    Tlie  whole  poem  is  one  of  a  vciy 
remarkable  kind  for  the  age,  and  the  part  execatvd 
by  Sackville  exhibits  in  some  parta  a  atrensth  of  ; 
description  and  a  power  of  drawing  allegoricu  cha-  > 
ractcrt,  totrcely  Inferior  to  Spenser 

[  A  Hf^rical  rianetert/rom  Ou  Minw/or  MajiftnOa. ) 
And  first,  witbin  ths  porch  and  jaws  of  hell, 
Sat  J«ep  RemoTM  of  Couscicncc,  all  besprent 
M'itb  tars ;  and  lo  hrnelT  oft  would  she  IcU 
Her  wretched  lien,  and,  runing,  never  stent 
To  sob  and  eigh,  but  em 


ii.ing,  nsve 
thus  lanen 


pons. 


ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 


TII03IAS  SICKVILLE. 


With  ihoaghtful  care ;  ob  she  that,  all  in  rain, 
i  Would  wear  and  waste  continually  in  pain  : 

Her  eyes  unatedfast,  rolling  here  and  there, 
^Vhirl'd  on  each    place,  as    place    that  rengeaucc 
So  was  her  mind  continually  in  fear,  [brought, 

Tost  and  tormented  with  the  tedious  thought 
Of  those  detested  crimes  which  she  had  wrought ; 
With  dreadful  cheer,  and  looks  thrown  to  the  sky, 
Wishing  for  death,  and  yet  she  could  not  die. 

Next,  saw  we  Dread,  all  trembling  how  he  shook, 
With  foot  uncertain,  profer'd  here  and  there ; 
BenumVd  with  speech ;  and,  with  a  ghastly  look, 
Searched  erery  place,  all  pale  and  dead  for  fear, 
Uifl  cap  bom  up  with  staring  of  his  hair  ; 
'Stoin'd  and  amassed  at  his  own  shade  for  dread. 
And  fearing  greater  dangers  than  was  need. 

And,  next,  within  the  entry  of  thio  lake. 
Sat  fell  Revenge,  gnashing  her  teeth  for  ire ; 
Derising  means  how  she  may  Tengeauce  take ; 
NeTer  in  rext,  'till  she  have  her  desire ; 
But  frets  within  so  far  forth  with  the  fire 
Of  wreaking  flames,  that  now  determine:!  she 
To  die  by  death,  or  'veng'd  by  death  to  be. 

\V"hcn  fell  Rcvenffe,  with  bloody  foul  pretence, 
Had  show'd  herselC^  as  next  in  order  set. 
With  trembling  limbs  we  softly  parted  thence. 
Till  in  our  eyes  another  sight  we  met ; 
When  fro  my  heart  a  sigh  forthwith  I  fet, 
Ruing,  alas,  upon  the  woeful  plight 
Of  ^Iisery,  that  next  appeared  in  sight : 

Ills  face  was  lean,  and  some-deal  pin'd  away. 
And  eke  his  hands  consumed  to  the  bone ; 
But,  what  his  body  was,  I  cannot  say. 
For  on  his  carcase  raiment  had  he  none, 
Save  clouti  and  patches  pieced  one  by  one ; 
With  staff  in  hand,  and  scrip  on  shoulders  cat^t. 
His  chief  defence  against  the  winter's  blast : 

His  food,  for  mo^t,  was  wild  fruits  of  the  tree, 
Unlesii  sometime  some  crumbs  fell  to  hi.i  share, 
Which  in  his  wallet  long,  God  wot,  kept  he. 
As  on  the  which  full  daint^y  would  he  fare ; 
His  drink,  the  ruiming  stream,  his  cup,  the  bare 
Of  his  palm  cl(»ed  ;  his  bed,  the  hard  cold  ground  : 
To  this  poor  life  was  Misery  ybound. 

\Vhose  wretched  state  when  we  had  well  beheld. 

With  tender  ruth  on  him,  and  on  his  feers, ' 

In  thoughtful  cares  forth  then  our  pace  we  held  ; 

And,  by  and  by,  another  shape  appears 

Of  greedy  Care,  still  brushing  up  the  briers ; 

His  knuckles  knob'd,  his  flesh  deep  dinted  in, 

With  tawed  hands,  and  hard  ytanned  skin : 

The  morrow  grey  no  sooner  hath  begun 

To  spread  his  light  e'en  peeping  in  our  eyca. 

But  he  is  up,  and  to  his  work  yrun  ; 

But  let  the  night's  black  misty  mantles  ri.>e. 

And  with  foul  dark  never  so  much  disguise 

The  fair  bright  day,  yet  ceaseth  he  no  while, 

Bet  hath  his  candles' to  prolong  his  toil. 

By  him  lay  heavy  Sleep,  the  cousin  of  Death, 
Flat  on  the  ground,  and  still  as  any  stone, 
A  very  corpse,  save  yielding  forth  a  breath  ; 
Small  keep  took  he,  whom  fortune  frowucfl  on, 
Or  whom  she  lifted  up  into  the  throne 
Of  high  renown,  but,  as  a  living  death, 
So  doA  alive,  of  life  he  drew  the  breath : 

The  body's  rest,  the  quiet  of  the  heart. 
The  travel's  ease,  the  still  night's  feer  wa^  he. 
And  of  our  life  in  earth  the  better  part ; 
Kicvcr  of  sight,  and  yet  in  whom  we  see 
Things  oft  that  [tyde]  and  oft  that  never  be  ; 
Without  rc-pect,  cf  teem[ing]  equally 
King  Crot»us'  (Mmp  and  Iras*  poverty. 


And  next  in  order  sad,  Old-Age  we  found  : 
His  beard  all  hoar,  his  eyes  hollow  and  blind ; 
With  drooping  cheer  still  poring  on  the  ground. 
As  on  the  place  where  nature  him  assigii'd 
To  rest,  when  that  the  sisters  had  untwin'd 
His  vital  thread,  and  ended  with  their  knife 
The  fleeting  coqrse  of  fast  declining  life  : 

There  heard  we  him  with  broke  and  hollow  plaint 
Rue  with  himself  his  end  approaching  fast, 
And  all  for  nought  his  wretched  mind  torment 
With  sweet  remembrance  of  his  pleasures  past. 
And  fresh  delights  of  lusty  youth  forewaste ; 
Recounting  which,  how  would  he  sob  and  shriek. 
And  to  be  young  again  of  Jove  beseek  I 

But,  an  the  cruel  fates  so  flxed  be 

That  tune  forcpast  cannot  return  ap^ain, 

This  one  request  of  Jove  yet  prayed  he, — 

That,  in  sucn  wither'd  plight,  and  wretched  pain, 

Am  eld,  accompauy'd  with  her  loathsome  tmin. 

Had  brought  on  him,  all  were  it  woe  and  grief 

He  might  a  while  yet  linger  forth  his  life. 

And  not  so  soon  descend  into  the  pit ; 

Where  Death,  when  he  the  mortal  corpse  hath  slain, 

With  reckless  hand  in  grave  doth  cover  it : 

Thereafter  never  to  enjoy  again 

The  gladsome  light,  but,  in  the  ground  ylain. 

In  depth  of  darkness  waste  and  wear  to  nought. 

As  he  had  ne'er  into  the  world  been  brought : 

But  who  had  seen  him  sobbing  how  he  stood 
Unto  liimself,  and  how  he  would  bemoan 
His  youth  forepart — as  though  it  wrought  him  good 
To  talk  of  youth,  all  were  his  youth  foregone — 
He  would  have  mused,  and  marvel'd  much  whereon 
This  ¥n:etched  Age  should  life  desire  so  fain, 
And  knows  full  well  life  doth  but  length  his  pain  : 

Crook-back'd  he  was,  tooth-shaken,  and  blear-eyed  ; 
Went  on  three  feet,  and  sometime  crept  on  four  ; 
With  old  lame  bones,  that  rattled  by  his  side ; 
His  scalp  all  pil'd,  and  he  with  eld  forelorc, 
His  wither'd  fist  still  knocking  at  death's  door ; 
Fumbling,  and  driveling,  as  he  draws  his  breath  ; 
For  brief,  the  shape  and  me^senger  of  Death. 

And  fast  by  him  pale  Malady  was  placed : 
Sore  sick  in  bed,  her  colour  all  foregone  ; 
Bereft  of  stomach,  savour,  and  of  taste, 
Ne  could  she  brook  no  meat  but  broths  alone ; 
Iler  breath  corrupt ;  her  keepers  every  one 
Abhorring  her ;  her  sickness  past  recure, 
Detesting  physic,  and  all  physic's  cure. 

But,  oh,  the  doleful  sight  that  then  we  «cc  ! 

We  tum'd  our  look,  and  on  the  other  side 

A  grisly  shape  of  Famine  mought  we  see  : 

With  greedy  looks,  and  gaping  mouth,  that  cried 

And  roar'd  for  meat,  as  she  should  there  have  died ; 

Her  body  thin  and  bare  as  any  bone. 

Whereto  was  loft  nought  but  the  case  alone. 

And  that,  alas,  was  gnawen  every  where, 
All  full  of  holes ;  that  I  ne  mought  refrain 
From  tears,  to  see  how  tshe  her  arms  could  tear. 
And  with  her  teeth  gnash  on  the  bones  in  vain. 
When,  all  for  nought,  she  fain  would  so  sustain 
Her  starven  corpse,  that  rather  seem'd  a  shade 
Than  any  substance  of  a  creature  made : 

Great  was  her  force,  whom  stone-wall  could  not  stay : 
Her  tearing  nails  snatching  at  all  she  saw ; 
With  gaping  jaws,  that  by  no  mcau.<<  ymay 
Be  satisfy'd  from  hunger  of  her  maw. 
But  eats  herself  as  she  that  hath  no  law  ; 
Gnawing,  alas,  her  carcaw;  all  in  vain. 
Where  you  may  count  each  sinow,  bono,  Jind  vein. 
■^  «1 


FBOM  1558. 
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TO  1649. 


On  her  while  we  thus  firmly  fix'd  our  eyes, 
That  bled  for  ruth  of  such  a  dreary  sight, 
Lo,  Buddenlr  she  shriek'd  in  so  huge  wiM 
As  made  hell  gatei  to  shiver  with  the  might ; 
Wherewith,  a  dart  we  saw,  how  it  did  light 
Right  on  her  breast,  and,  therewithal,  pale  Death 
Enthirling  it,  to  rieve  her  of  her  breath : 

And,  by  and  by,  a  dumb  dead  coixmo  we  saw. 
Heavy,  and  cold,  the  shape  of  Death  aright. 
That  daunts  all  earthly  creatures  to  his  law, 
Against  whose  force  in  vain  it  is  to  fi^ht ; 
Ne  peen,  ne  princes,  nor  no  mortal  wight. 
No  towns,  ne  realms,  cities,  ne  strongest  tower, 
But  all,  perforce,  must  yield  unto  his  power : 

His  dart,  anon,  out  of  the  oorpse  he  took. 
And  in  his  hand  (a  dreadful  sight  to  see) 
With  great  triumph  eftsoous  the  same  he  shook, 
That  most  of  all  my  fears  affrayed  me ; 
His  body  dight  with  nought  but  bones,  i>ardy ; 
The  naked  shape  of  man  there  saw  I  plain, 
All  save  the  flesh,  the  sinew,  and  the  vein. 

Lastly,  stood  War,  in  glittering  arms  yclad. 
With  visage  grim,  stem  look,  and  blackly  hued : 
In  his  right  hand  a  naked  sword  he  had. 
That  to  the  hilts  was  all  with  blood  imbrued ; 
And  in  his  left  (that  kings  and  kingdoms  rued) 
Famine  and  fire  he  held,  and  therewithal 
He  razed  towns,  and  threw  down  towers  and  all : 

Cities  he  saekM,  and  realms  (that  whilom  flowered 
In  honour,  glory,  and  rule,  above  the  rest) 
He  overwhelmed,  and  all  their  fame  devoured. 
Consumed,  destroy'd,  wasted,  and  never  oeas'd, 
'Till  he  their  wealth,  their  name,  and  all  oppress'd : 
His  face  forehcw'd  with  wounds ;  and  by  his  side 
There  hung  his  targe,  with  gashes  deep  and  wide. 


[Henry  Duke  of  BvMngham  in  (he  Infernal  Regions,'] 

[The  detorfption  of  the  Duke  of  Buddngbain— the  Bockfof* 
ham,  It  must  be  rBooIleoted,  of  Richard  ni.— haa  been  mooh 
admired,  as  an  Impenonation  of  extreme  wretchodne«.] 

Then  first  came  Henry  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
His  cloak  of  black  all  piled,  and  quite  forlorn, 
Wringing  his  hands,  and  Fortune  oft  doth  blame, 
Which  of  a  duke  had  made  him  now  her  scorn  ; 
With  gliaHtly  looks,  as  one  in  manner  lorn. 
Oft  spread  his  arms,  stretched  hands  he  joins  as  fast, 
With  rueful  cheer,  and  vapoured  eyes  upcast. 

His  cloak  he  rent,  his  manly  breast  he  beat ; 
His  hair  ail  torn,  about  the  place  it  lain  : 
My  heart  so  molt  to  see  his  grief  so  great. 
As  feelingly,  methought,  it  dropped  away  : 
His  eyes  they  whirled  about  withouten  stay  : 
With  stormy  sighs  the  place  did  so  complain. 
As  if  his  heart  at  each  had  burvt  in  twain. 

Thrice  he  began  to  tell  his  doleful  tale, 

And  thrice  the  sighs  did  swallow  up  his  voice ; 

At  each  of  which  he  shrieked  so  withal. 

As  though  the  heavens  ryved  with  the  noise ; 

Till  at  the  last,  recovering  of  his  voice, 

Supping  the  tears  that  all  his  breast  bcraincd, 

On  cruel  Fortune  weeping  thus  he  plaincrL 


JOHN  HABRINOTOy. 

Some  pleasing  amatory  verses  (exhibiting  a  re- 
markable polish  for  the  time  in  which  they  wei« 
written)  by  John  Harrington  (1534 — 1582^  have 
been  published  in  the  Nuga  Antimut,  This  poet 
was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  by  Queen  Abry,  for 
lu^ng  correspondence  with  Elizabeth    and   tiie 


latter,  on  her  aooession  to  the  throne,  rewarded  him 
with  many  favoiin.  He  must  hare  been  a  man  of 
taste  and  refined  feelings,  as  the  following  specimen 
<tf  his  poetry  will  suffice  to  show : — 

Sonnet  made  on  IsabeUa  MarlAam^  uiken  I  firti 
thought  her  fair,  as  the  stood  at  the  princet^s  teindow^ 
in  goodly  attire^  and  talked  to  divers  mi  the  cowt-yard, 
1564. 

Whence  comes  my  love  t    Oh  heart,  disclose ; 
It  was  from  cheeu  that  shamed  the  rose^ 
From  lips  that  spoil  the  ruby's  praise. 
From  eyes  that  mock  the  diamond's  blase  : 
Whence  comes  my  woe  t  as  freely  own  ; 
Ah  me  1  'twas  from  a  heart  like  stone. 

The  blushing  cheek  speaks  modest  mind. 
The  lips  befitting  words  most  kind. 
The  eye  does  tempt  to  love's  desire, 
And  seems  to  say  'tis  Cupid's  fire  ; 
Yet  all  so  fair  but  speak  my  moan, 
Sith  nought  doth  say  the  heart  of  stone. 

Why  thus,  my  love,  so  kind  bespeak 
Sweet  eye,  sweet  lip,  sweet  blushing  cheek- 
Yet  not  a  heart  to  save  my  pain  ; 
Oh  Venus,  take  thy  gifts  again  ! 
Make  not  so  fair  to  cause  our  moan, 
Or  make  a  heart  that's  like  our  own. 


SIR  PHIUP  BIDNST 

Sir  Philip  Sidney  (1554-1586)  takes  his  rank  In 
English  literary  history  rather  as  a  prose  writer  than 
as  a  poet.  Ilis  poetry,  indeed,  has  long  been  laid 
aside  on  account  of  Uie  cold  and  affected  style  in 
which  he  wrote.  It  has  been  justly  remarked,  that* 
*  if  he  had  looked  into  his  own  noble  heart,  and 
written  directly  from  that,  instead  of  from  his  some- 
what too  metaphysico-philosophical  head,  his  poetry 
would  have  been  excellent.'  Yet  in  some  pieces  he 
has  fortunately  failed  in  extinguishing  the  natural  j 
sentiment  which  inspired  him.  The  following  are 
admired  specimens  of  his  sonnets  :— 


ISonnets  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney.} 

Because  I 'oft  in  dark  abstracted  guise 
Seem  most  alone  in  greatest  company. 
With  dearth  of  words,  or  answers  quite  awry 
To  them  that  would  make  speech  of  speech  arise, 
They  deem,  and  of  their  doom  the  rumour  flies. 
That  poison  foul  of  bubbling  Pride  doth  lie 
So  in  my  swelling  breast,  tmit  only  I 
Fawn  on  myself,  and  others  do  despise. 
Yet  Pride,  I  think,  doth  not  my  soul  possess. 
Which  looks  too  oil  in  his  unflattering  glass ; 
But  one  worse  fault  Ambition  I  confess, 
That  makes  me  oft  my  best  friends  overpass, 
Unseen,  unheard,  while  thought  to  highest  place 
Bends  all  his  powers,  even  unto  Stella^s  grace. 

With  how  sad  steps,  0  Moon !  thou  climb'st  the  skies. 

How  silently,  and  with  how  wan  a  face  ! 

What  may  it  be,  that  even  in  heavenly  place 

That  busv  Archer  his  sharp  arrovrs  tries  t 

Sure,  if  that  long  with  love  acquainted  eyes 

Can  judge  of  love,  thou  feel'st  a  lover's  case ; 

I  read  it  in  thy  looks,  thy  languish'd  grace 

To  me  that  feel  the  like  thy  sUte  descries. 

Then,  even  of  fellowship,  O  Moon,  tell  me. 

Is  constant  love  deem'd  there  but  want  of  wit  I 

Are  beauties  there  as  proud  as  here  they  be! 

Do  they  above  love  to  be  lov'd,  and  yet 

Those  lovers  scorn  whom  that  love  doth 

Do  they  call  virtue  there  ungratefulness^ 
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Come,  Sleep,  O  Slecm,  the  certain  knot  of  peace, 
The  haiting  place  of  wit,  the  halm  of  woe. 
The  poor  man's  wealth,  the  prisoner's  release. 
The  indifferent  judge  between  the  high  and  low. 
With  shield  of  proof  shield  me  from  out  the  prease^ 
Of  those  fierce  darts.  Despair  at  me  doth  throw ; 

0  make  in  me  those  ciTil  wars  to  cease ; 

1  will  good  tribute  paj,  if  thou  do  so. 

Take  thou  of  me  smooth  pillows,  sweetest  bed ; 
A  chamber,  deaf  to  noise,  and  blind  to  light ; 
A  roe^  garland,  and  a  wearjr  head. 
And  if  these  tlungs,  as  being  thine  bj  right. 
More  not  thj  heayy  grace,  uiou  shalt  in  me 
Lirelier  than  elsewhere  Stella's  image  see. 

HaTmf  this  daj  my  horse,  mj  hand,  my  lance 
Guided  so  well,  that  I  obtain'd  the  prize. 
Both  br  ike  judgment  of  the  English  eyes, 
And  of  some  sent  from  that  sweet  enemy  France ; 
Horsemen  my  skill  in  horsemanship  advance ; 
Townfolks  my  strength ;  a  daintier  judge  applies 
His  praise  to  sleight  which  from  good  use  doth  rise  ; 
Some  lucky  wits  impute  it  but  to  chance ; 
Others,  because  of  both  sides  I  do  take 
My  blood  from  them  who  did  excel  in  this. 
Think  nature  me  a  man  of  arms  did  make. 
How  far  they  shot  awr^ !  the  true  cause  is, 
Stella  look'd  on,  and  from  her  heavenly  face 
Sent  forth  the  beams  which  made  so  fair  my  race. 

In  martial  sports  I  had  my  cunning  tried. 
And  yet  to  break  more  stares  did  me  address ; 
While  with  the  people's  shouts,  I  must  confess, 
Youth,  luck,  and  praise,  even  fill'd  my  veins  with 

pride. 
When  Cupid,  having  me  (his  slave)  descried 
In  Mars's  livery,  prancing  in  the  press, 
'  What  now.  Sir  Fool,'  said  he, '  I  would  no  less. 
Look  here,  I  say.'    I  look'd,  and  Stella  spied. 
Who  hard  by  inade  a  window  send  forth  light. 
My  heart  then  quaked,  then  dazzled  were  mine  eyes  ; 
One  hand  forgot  to  rule,  th'  other  to  fight ; 
Nor  trumpet's  sound  I  heard,  nor  friendly  cries ; 
My  foe  came  on,  and  beat  the  air  for  me, 
Till  that  her  blush  taught  me  my  shame  to  see. 

Of  all  the  kings  that  ever  here  did  reign, 
£dward  named  Fourth  as  first  in  praise  I  name ; 
Not  for  his  fair  outside,  nor  well-lined  brain, 
Although  less  gifls  imp  feathers  oft  on  Fame : 
Nor  that  he  could,  yoUng-wise,  wise-valiant,  frame 
His  sire's  revenge,  join'd  with  a  kingdom's  gain. 
And,  ndn'd  by  Mars,  could  yet  mad  Mars  so  tame. 
That  Balance  weigh'd  what  Sword  did  late  obtain : 
Nor  that  he  made  the  Flower-de-luce  so  fraid. 
Though  strongly  hedg'd  of  bloody  Lion's  paws. 
That  witty  Lewis  to  him  a  tribute  paid. 
Nor  this,  nor  that,  nor  any  such  small  cause — 
Bat  only  for  this  worthy  knight  durst  nrove 
To  lose  his  crown,  rathor  than  fail  his  love* 

0  happy  Thames,  that  didst  my  Stella  bear ! 

1  saw  thee  with  full  many  a  smiling  line 
Upop  thy  cheerful  face  joy's  livery  wear, 

Yf  hile  those  fair  planets  on  thy  streams  did  shine. 
The  boat  for  joy  could  not  to  dance  forbear ; 
While  wanton  winds,  with  beauties  so  divine 
Ravish'd,  staid  not,  till  in  her  golden  hair 
They  did  themselves  (0  sweetest  prison)  twine : 
And  fain  those  (Eol's  youth  there  would  their  stay 
Have  made ;  but,  forced  by  Nature  still  to  fiy, 
First  did  with  puffine  kiss  those  locks  display. 
She,  to  disheviU'd,  blush'd.    From  window  I, 
With  sight  thereof,  cried  out,  *  O  fair  dLwrace ; 
Let  Honour's  self  to  thee  grant  highest  place.' 

^  PrcsSi  throng. 


SIB  WALTER  RALEIGH — TIMOTHY  KENDAL — NICHOLAS 
BRETON — HENRT  CONSTABLE. 

Sir  Walter  Kaleigh,  to  whose  merits  as  a  prose 
writer  justice  is  done  in  the  sequel,  deserves  to  be 
ranked  amongst  the  minor  poets  of  Elizabeth's  reign. 
Timothy  Kendal  is  only  known  for  having  pub- 
lished, in  1577,  a  volume  entitled  Hours  o/JEpigrama. 
Nicholas  Breton  (1555-1624)  wrote  some  pastoral 
poems,  and  a  volume  called  the  Works  of  a  Young 
Wit  Henry  Constable  was  a  popular  writer  of 
sonnets,  though  strangely  conceited  and  unnatural 
in  his  style.  In  most  of  the  works  of  these  inferior 
poets,  happy  thoughts  and  imagery  may  be  foimd, 
mixed  up  with  affectations,  forced  analogies,  and 
conceits.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  this  was  the 
age  when  collections  of  fugitive  and  miscellaneous 
poems  first  became  common.  Several  yolimies  of 
this  kind,  published  in  the  reign  a£  Elizabeth,  con- 
tain poetry  of  high  merit,  without  any  author's 
name. 

The  Country's  Becreations, 

[From  a  poem  by  Raleigh,  bearixig  the  above  tiUe,  the  foUowiog 

rents  are  ^tracted.] 

Heart-tearing  cares  and  quiv'ring  fears. 
Anxious  sighs,  untimely  tears, 

Fly,  fiy  to  courts. 

Fly  to  fond  worldling's  sports'; 
Where  strained  sardonic  smiles  are  glozine  still, 
And  Grief  is  forced  to  laugh  against  her  will ; 

Where  mirth's  but  mummery. 

And  sorrows  only  real  be. 

Fly  from  our  country  pastimes,  fly, 
Sad  troop  of  human  misery  1 

Come,  serene  looks. 

Clear  as  the  crystal  brooks. 
Or  the  pure  azur'd  heaven  that  smiles  to  see 
The  rich  attendance  of  our  poverty. 

Peace  and  a  secure  mind. 

Which  all  men  seek,  we  only  find« 

Abused  mortals,  did  you  know 

Where  joy,  heart's  ease,  and  comforts  grow, 

You'd  scorn  proud  towers. 

And  seek  them  in  these  bowers  ; 
Where  winds  perhaps  our  woods  may  sometimes  shake 
But  blustering  care  could  never  tempest  make, 

Nor  murmurs  e'er  come  nigh  us. 

Saving  of  fountains  that  glide  by  ui. 
*  «  « 

Blest  silent  groves  !  0  may  ye  be 
For  ever  mirth's  best  nursery  I 

May  pure  contents 

For  ever  pitch  their  tents 
Upon  these  downs,  these  meads,  these  rocks,  these 

mountains. 
And  peace  still  slumber  by  these  purling  fountains. 

Which  we  may  every  year 

Find  when  we  come  a-fishing  here. 

[^FareweU  to  Town^  hy  Breton.'\ 

♦  ♦  • 

Thou  gallant  court,  to  thee  farewell  f 

For  froward  fortune  me  denies 

Now  longer  near  to  thee  to  dwell. 

I  must  go  live,  I  wot  not  where. 

Nor  how  to  live  when  I  come  there. 

And  next,  adieu  you  gallant  dames. 
The  chief  of  noble  youth's  delight  I 

Untoward  Fortune  now  so  frames. 
That  I  am  banish'd  from  your  sight. 

And,  in  your  stead,  against  mpr  will, 

I  must  go  live  with  country  Jill. 
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Now  next,  my  gallant  youths,  farewell ; 

My  lads  that  ofl  have  cheered  my  heart ! 
My  grief  of  mind  no  tongue  can  tell. 

To  think  that  I  must  from  you  part. 
I  now  must  leave  you  all,  ala8. 
And  live  with  some  old  lobcock  ass ! 

And  now  farewell  thou  gallant  lute, 
With  instruments  of  music's  sounds ! 

Recorder,  citem,  harp,  and  flute, 
And  heavenly  descants  on  sweet  grounds. 

I  now  must  leave  you  all,  indeed. 

And  make  some  music  on  a  reed ! 

And  now,  you  stately  stamping  steeds, 
And  gallant  geldings  fair,  adieu  !^ 

My  heavy  heart  for  sorrow  bleeds. 
To  think  that  I  must  part  with  you : 

And  on  a  strawcn  pannel  sit. 

And  ride  some  country  carting  tit  I 

And  now  farewell  both  ppear  and  shield, 

Calivcr  pistol,  arquebua% 
See,  see,  what  sighs  my  heaji  doth  vieUl 

To  think  that  I  must  leave  you  tnus ; 
And  lay  aside  my  rapier  blade, 
And  take  in  hand  a  ditching  spade ! 

And  you  farewell,  all  pliant  games, 

Primtro^  and  Imperial^ 
Wherewith  I  us*d,  with  courtly  dames, 

To  pass  away  the  time  withal : 
I  now  must  leani  some  country  plays 
For  ale  and  cakes  on  holidays ! 

And  now  farcTvell  each  dainty  dish. 
With  sundry  sorts  of  sugar'd  wine ! 

Farewell,  1  say,  fine  flesh  and  fish. 
To  please  this  dainty  mouth  of  mine ! 

I  now,  alas,  must  leave  all  these, 

And  make  good  cheer  with  bread  and  cheese ! 

And  now,  all  orders  due,  farewell ! 

My  table  laid  when  it  was  noon ; 
My  heavy  heart  it  irks  to  tell 

My  dainty  dinners  all  are  done : 
With  leeks  and  onions,  whig  and  whey, 
I  must  content  me  as  I  may. 

And  farewell  all  gay  garments  now, 

With  jewels  rich,  of  rare  device ! 
Like  Robin  Hood,  I  wot  not  how, 

I  must  go  range  in  woodman's  wise ; 
Clad  in  a  coat  of  green,  or  grey. 
And  glad  to  get  it  if  I  may. 

What  shall  I  say,  but  bid  adieu 

To  every  dream  of  sweet  delight, 
In  place  where  pleasure  never  grew, 

In  dunpou  deep  of  foul  despite, 
I  must,  ah  me !  wretch  as  I  may, 
Oo  sing  the  song  of  welaway ! 

[Sonivct  by  Comfabie.] 

[From  hU  *  Diani :'  1534.] 

To  live  in  hell,  and  heaven  to  behold. 

To  welcome  life,  and  die  a  living  death, 

To  sweat  with  heat,  and  yet  be  freezing  cold. 

To  grasp  at  stars,  and  lie  the  earth  beneath. 

To  tread  a  maze  that  never  shall  have  end. 

To  bum  in  sighs,  and  star>'e  in  daily  tears, 

To  climb  a  hill,  and  never  to  descend. 

Giants  to  kill,  and  quake  at  childish  fears. 

To  pine  for  food,  and  watch  th'  Hesperian  tre?. 

To  thirst  for  drink,  and  nectar  still  to  draw, 

To  live  accursM,  whom  men  hold  blest  to  bi% 

And  weep  those  wrongs,  whicli  never  creature  saw  ; 

If  this  be  love,  if  love  in  these  be  founde<!, 

My  heart  is  love,  for  these  in  it  arc  grounded. 


CHRISTOFHEB  MA  RLOW— JOSHUA  SYLVESTER — 
RICHARD  BARNFIELIK 

Christopher  Marlow,  so  highly  eminent  as  a 
dramatic  writer,  would  probably  have  been  over- 
looked in  the  department  of  miscellancoiiB  poetiy,  but 
for  his  beautiful  piece,  rendered  familiar  by  its  being 
transferred  into  Walton's  *  Angler* — T%e  TPattumate 
Shepherd  to  hu  Love,  Joshua  Sylvester,  who  died  in 
1618,  at  the  age  of  55,  and  who  was  the  author  of  a 
large  volume  of  poems  of  very  unequal  merit,  claims 
notice  as  the  now  generally  received  author  of  an  im- 
pressive piece,  long  ascribed  to  Raleigh — The  SouTs 
Errand,  Another  fugitive  poem  of  great  beauty,  but 
in  a  difiercnt  style,  and  which  has  often  been  attri- 
buted to  Shakspeare,  is  now  given  to  Richard  Barn- 
field,  author  of  several  poetical  volumes  published 
between  1594  and  1598.  These  three  remarkable 
poems  are  here  subjoined : — 

The  Pamonale  Shepherd  to  hia  Lore 

Comb  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love. 
And  we  will  all  the  pleasures  prove 
That  vallies,  groves,  and  hills  and  fields. 
Woods  or  steepy  mountains  yields. 

And  we  will  sit  upon  the  rocks. 
Seeing  the  shepherds  feed  their  flocks, 
Dy  shallow  rivers,  to  whose  falls 
Melodious  birds  sing  madrigals. 

And  I  will  make  thee  beds  of  roses, 
And  a  thousand  fragrant  posies  ; 
A  cap  of  flowers  and  a  kirtle, 
Embroider'd  all  with  leaves  of  myrtle : 

A  gown  made  of  the  finest  wool, 
Which  from  our  pretty  lambs  we  pull ; 
Fair  lined  slippers  for  the  cold. 
With  buckles  of  the  purest  gold  : 

A  bolt  of  straw  and  ivy  buds. 
With  coral  clasps  and  amber  studs  ; 
And  if  these  pleasures  may  thee  move, 
Come  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love. 

The  shepherd  swains  shall  dance  and  suig. 
For  thy  delight,  each  May-morning  : 
If  these  delights  thy  mind  may  move 
llien  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love. 

I27te  Nymph^$  Reply  to  the  Pas$ioneUe  Shepherd, 

By  Raleigh,^ 


If  all  the  world  and  love  were  young. 
And  truth  in  every  shepherd's  tongue, 
These  prettv  pleasures  might  me  move 
To  live  with  thee,  and  be  thy  love. 

Time  drives  the  flocks  from  field  to  fold. 
When  rivers  rage  and  rocks  grow  cold  ; 
And  Philomel  bccometh  dumb. 
The  rest  complain  of  cares  to  conic. 

The  flowers  do  fade,  and  wanton  fields 
To  wayward  winter  reckoning  yields ; 
A  honey  tongue — a  heart  of  gall. 
Is  fancy's  spring,  but  sorrow's  fall. 

Thy  gowns,  thy  shoes,  thy  beds  of  roses. 
Thy  cap,  thy  kirtle,  and  thy  posies. 
Soon  break,  soon  wither,  soon  forgotten* 
In  folly  ripe,  in  reason  rotten. 

Thy  belt  of  straw  and  ivy  buds, 
Thv  coral  clasps  and  amber  studs  ; 
All  these  in  me  no  means  can  move 
To  come  to  thee  and  be  thy  loro. 
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But  could  jouth  Uflt,  and  lore  still  breed, 
Had  joys  no  date,  nor  age  no  need. 
Then  these  delights  my  mind  might  move 
To  lire  with  thee  and  be  thy  lore. 

The  SovTt  Errand, 

Go,  soul,  the  body's  guest, 

Upon  a  thankless  errand  I 
Fear  not  to  touch  the  best, 
The  truth  shall  be  thy  warrant ; 
Go,  since  I  needs  must  die, 
And  g;re  the  world  the  lie. 

Go,  tell  the  court  it  glows. 

And  shines  like  rotten  wood  ; 
Go,  tell  the  church  it  shows 
What's  good,  and  doth  no  good : 
If  church  and  court  reply. 
Then  gire  them  both  the  lie. 

Tell  potentates,  they  lire 

Acting  by  others  actions, 
Not  loy'd  unless  they  gire, 

Not  strong  but  by  their  factions. 
If  potentates  reply, 
Gire  potentates  the  lie. 

Tell  men  of  high  condition 
That  rule  affairs  of  state, 
Their  purpose  is  ambition. 
Their  practice  only  hate. 
And  if  they  once  reply. 
Then  gire  them  all  the  lie. 

Tell  them  that  brare  it  most. 

They  beg  for  more  by  spending. 
Who  in  their  greatest  cost. 
Seek  nothing  but  commending. 
And  if  they  make  reply. 
Then  giro  them  all  the  lie. 

Tell  zeal  it  lacks  derotion, 

Tell  lore  it  is  but  lust. 
Tell  time  it  is  but  motion. 
Tell  flesh  it  is  but  dust ; 
And  wish  them  not  reply. 
For  thou  must  gire  the  lie. 

Tell  age  it  daily  wasteth. 

Tell  honour  how  it  alters. 
Tell  beauty  how  she  blasteth, 
Tell  farour  how  she  falters. 
And  as  they  shall  reply, 
Gire  erery  one  the  lie. 

Tell  wit  how  much  it  wrangles 
In  tickle  points  of  niceness  : 
Tell  wisdom  she  entangles 
Herself  in  orer-wiseness. 
And  when  they  do  reply, 
Straight  gire  them  both  the  lie. 

Tell  physic  of  her  boldness. 
Tell  skill  it  is  pretension, 
Tell  charity  of  coldness. 
Tell  law  it  is  contention. 
And  as  they  do  reply. 
So  gire  them  still  the  lie. 

Tell  fortune  of  her  blindness. 

Tell  nature  of  decay. 
Tell  friendship  of  unkindness, 
Tell  justice  of  del&y. 
And  if  they  will  reply, 
Then  gire  them  all  the  lie. 

Tell  arts  they  hare  no  soundness. 

But  rarr  oy  esteeming, 
Tell  schools  they  want  profoundness. 
And  stand  too  much  on  seeming. 
If  arts  and  schools  reply, 
Gire  arts  and  schoob  the  lie. 


Tell  faith  it's  fled  the  city. 

Tell  how  the  country  erreth, 
Tell,  manhood  shakes  off  pity. 
Tell,  rirtue  least  preferreth. 
And  if  they  do  reply. 
Spare  not  to  gire  the  lie. 

So  when  thou  hast,  as  I 

Commanded  thee,  done  blabbing ; 
Although  to  gire  the  lie 
Deserres  no  less  than  stabbing ; 
Yet  stab  at  thee  who  will. 
No  stab  the  soul  can  kill. 


[Addns9  to  the  NighHnffok.] 

As  it  fell  upon  a  day. 

In  the  merry  month  of  May, 

Sitting  in  a  pleasant  shade 

Which  a  grore  of  myrtles  made ; 

Beasts  did  leap,  and  birds  did  sing, 

Treei  did  grow,  and  plants  did  sprmg  ; 

Ereiything  did  banish  moan, 

Sare  the  nightingale  alone. 

She,  poor  bird,  as  all  forlorn, 

Lean'd  her  breast  up-till  a  thorn ; 

And  there  sung  the  dolefull'st  ditty. 

That  to  hear  it  was  great  pity. 

Fie,  fie,  fie,  now  would  she  cry ; 

Teru,  tern,  by  and  by ; 

That,  to  hear  her  so  complain. 

Scarce  I  could  from  tears  refrain ; 

For  her  griefs,  so  lirely  shown, 

Made  me  think  upon  mine  own. 

Ah !  (thought  I)  thou  moum'st  in  rain  ; 

None  takes  pity  on  thy  pain : 

Senseless  trees,  they  cannot  hear  thee. 

Ruthless  bears  they  will  not  cheer  thee : 

King  Pandion  he  is  dead  ; 

All  thy  friends  are  lapp'd  in  lead ; 

All  thy  fellow-birds  do  sing. 

Careless  of  thy  sorrowing  1 

Whilst  as  fickle  Fortune  imilM, 

Thou  and  I  were  both  beguil'd. 

Erery  one  that  flatters  thee 

Is  no  friend  in  misery. 

Words  are  easy,  like  the  wind  ; 

Faithful  friends  are  hard  to  find. 

Erenr  man  will  be  thy  friend 

Whilst  thou  hast  wherewith  to  spend  : 

But,  if  store  of  crowns  be  scant. 

No  man  will  supply  thy  want. 

If  that  one  be  prodigal. 

Bountiful  they  will  him  call ; 

And  with  such-like  flattering, 

•  Pity  but  he  were  a  king.' 

If  he  be  addict  to  yice. 

Quickly  him  they  will  entice  ; 

But  if  fortune  once  do  frown. 

Then  farewell  his  great  renown : 

They  that  fawn'd  on  him  before 

Use  his  company  no  more. 

He  that  is  thy  mend  indeed. 

He  will  help  thee  in  thy  need  ; 

If  thou  sorrow,  he  will  weep, 

If  thou  wake  he  cannot  sleep : 

Thus,  of  erery  grief  in  heart 

He  with  thee  doth  bear  a  part. 

These  are  certain  signs  to  know 

Faithful  friend  from  flattering  foe. 


EDMUND  SPENSER. 

These  writers  bring  us  to  Edmund  Spensbh, 
whose  genius  is  one  of  the  peculiar  glories  of  the 
romantic  reign  of  Elizabeth.      *It  is  cosy,'  says 
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I  Pope, '  to  mark  out  the  general  conrae  of  our  poetry; 

I  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Milton,  and  Dryden,  are  the  great 
landmarks  for  it'  We  can  now  add  Coirper  and 
Wordaworth ;  but,  in  Pope's  generation,  the  hat  he 
haa  given  waa  necurate  and  complete.  Spenser  was, 
like  Chaucer,  a  native  of  London,  and  like  him,  also, 
'  le  haa  recorded  the  circnmatance  in  hia  poetr; : — 


That  to  me  gave  this  life's  first  ni 

Though  from  anothn  place  I  take  in;  name, 

An  house  of  audent  fame. 


a  bom  at  East  Smithfldd.  d 


about  the  jear  1 5SS.  The  rank  of  his  parents,  or 
the  degree  of  his  affinity  with  the  ancient  house  of 
Spenser,  is  not  known.  Gibbon  laya  truly,  that  the 
noble  fkmity  of  Spenser  should  consider  the  Farry 
Qiuai  as  the  most  precious  jewel  in  their  coroneL* 
The  poet  was  entered  a  sizer  (one  of  the  humblest 
lass  ot  students)  of  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge, 
1  May  1569,  and  continued  to  attend  college  for 
seven  years,  taking  his  degree  of  M.A.  in  June 
1576.  While  Spenser  was  at  Pembroke,  Gabriel 
Harvey,  the  future  astrologer,  was  at  Christ's  Col- 
lege, and  an  intimacy  waa  formed  between  them, 
which  lasted  during  the  poet's  life.  Harvey  was 
learned  and  pedantic,  fbll  of  assumption  and  con- 
ceit, and  in  his  '  Venetian  velvet  and  pantodes  of 
pride,'  formed  a  peculiarly  happy  subject  for  the 
"tire  of  Nash,  who  assaUed  him  with  every  species 
coarse  and  contemptuous  ridicule.  Harvey,  bow- 
er, was  of  service  to  Spenser.  The  latter,  on  re- 
tiring from  the  University,  lived  with  some  friends 
in  the  north  of  England ;  probably  those  Spensers 
of  Huratwood,  to  whose  family  he  is  said  to  have 
belonged.  Harvey  induced  the  poet  to  repair  to 
London,  and  there  he  introduced  him  to  Sir  Phihp 
Sidney, '  one  of  the  very  diamonds  of  her  majesty's 
court'  In  1S7S,  the  poet  pubLshed  his  Shepherirt 
Calendar,  dedicated  to  Sidney,  who  aflerwanlB  pa- 
tronised him,  and  recommended  him  to  his  ancle, 
the  powerful  Earl  of  I*icestcr.  The  Shepherd's 
Calendar  is  a  pastoral  poem,  in  twelve  eclogues, 
~ne  for  each  month,  but  without  strict  keeping 
I  to  natural  description  or  rustic  character,  and 
*  It  ni  Islelj  BOHnmnd,  IhBlUulUnDytowhIcih  Uispwl'i 


deformed  by  a  number  of  obsolete  uncouth  phraaes 
(the  Chaucerisms  of  Spenser,  aa  Dryden  designated 
them),  yet  containing  traces  of  a  snperioc  original 
genius.    The  fable  of  the  Oai  and  Briar  U  fiiiely 
told;  and  in  verses  like  tbe  following,  we  we  the 
germs  of  that  tuneful  harmony  and  peadve  reflectun 
in  which  Spenser  excelled  i— 
Yon  naked  buds,  whose  sliady  leaves  an  lost. 
Wherein  the  birds  were  wont  to  build  Uwir  bower. 
And  now  are  clothed  with  moss  and  hoary  frost. 
Instead  of  blossoms  whereirith  your  buds  did  flower : 
1  see  your  tean  that  from  your  boughs  do  rain. 
Whose  drops  in  dreaiy  icicles  remain. 
All  so  mv  lustful  life  is  diy  and  sere. 
My  timely  buds  with  wailing  all  are  wasted  ; 
The  blossom  which  my  bian&  of  youth  did  bear, 
With  breathed  sighs  is  blown  away  and  blasted. 
And  from  mine  eyes  the  drinling  tean  denend. 
As  on  your  boughs  the  icicles  depend. 

Theselinesformrart  of  the  first  eclogue,  in  which 
the  shepherd  boy  (Colin  Clout)  lament*  uie  issue  of 
his  love  for  a  '  country  lass,  named  Rosalind — a 
happy  female  name,  wtuch  Ttitaau  Lodge,  and,  fol- 
lowing him,  Shakspeare,  labMqnently  connected 
with  love  and  poetry.  Spenter  is  here  aappoaed  to 
have  depicted  a  real  passion  of  hi*  own  for  a  lady  in 
the  north,  who  at  last  preferred  a  rival,  though,  aa 
Gabriel  Harvey  says,  'the  gentle  Mistress  Rosalind' 
once  reported  the  rejected  suitor  '  to  have  all  the 
intelligences  at  command,  and  another  time  chris- 
tened him  Signior  Pegaso.'  Spenser  makes  his 
shepherds  discourse  of  polemics  as  well  as  love,  and 
they  draw  characters  of  good  and  bad  pastors,  and 
insUtute  comparisons  between  Popeiy  and  I^tes- 
tant^m.  Bome  allusions  to  Archbishop  Grindal 
('Algrind'  in  the  poem)  and  Bishop  Aylmer  are 
said  to  have  given  offence  to  Lord  Burlei^  ;  bat  the 
patronage  of  Leicester  and  Essex  must  have  made 
DurlcigU  look  with  distaste  on  the  new  poet.  For 
ton  years  we  hear  little  of  Spenser,  He  is  found 
corresponding  with  Harvey  on  a  literary  innovation 
contemplated  by  that  learned  person,  and  even  by 
Sir  Philip  Sidney.  This  was  no  less  than  banishing 
rhymes  and  introducing  the  Latin  prosody  into 
English  verse.  Spenser  seems  to  have  assented  to 
it,  '  fondly  overcome  with  Sidne/i  charm  i'  he  sus- 
pended tlie  Faeiy  Qneen,  which  he  had  ttien  begun, 
and  tried  English  hexameters,  forgetting,  to  use  the 
witty  words  of  Nash,  that  *  the  hexameter,  though 
a  gentleman  of  an  ancient  house,  was  not  likdy  to 
thrive  in  this  clime  of  ours,  the  soil  l>cing  too  craggy 
for  him  to  set  hia  plough  in.'  Fortunately,  he  did 
not  penevere  in  the  conceit;  he  could  not  have 
~'  ~   '  his  contemporaries  to  it  (for  there  were 


spcare  would  soon  liave  blown  the  whole  away.  As 
a  dependent  on  Leicester,  and  a  suitor  for  court 
favour,  Spenser  is  supposed  to  have  experienced 
many  reverses.  The  Allowing  lines  in  JUoAer  HiJi- 
bariTt  Tale,  though  not  printed  tiU  13S1,  mem  to 
belong  to  this  period  of  his  life : — 

Full  little  knowest  thou  that  hast  not  tried. 

What  hell  it  is  in  suing  lon^  to  bide  ; 

To  lose  good  days  that  might  be  better  spent ; 

To  wute  loDE  nights  in  pensive  discontent; 

To  «pvcd  to-^y,  to  bs  put  back  to-monow  j 

To  feed  on  hope,  to  pine  with  fear  and  sonow ; 

To  have  thy  prince'*  grace,  yet  want  hsr  peers' ; 

To  have  thy  suking,  yet  wait  many  yssin ; 

To  fret  thy  soul  with  cresssa  and  with  cans ; 

To  eat  thy  heart  through  oomfortles*  despain  ; 

To  fawn,  to  crouch,  to  wait,  to  ride,  to  run. 

To  spend,  to  give,  to  wait,  to  bs  undona  1 
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Strong  fteling  hw  here  baniahed  all  antique  and 
affected  «xpreBiioD:  there  ii  no  fane;  in  thii  gloom? 
punting.  It  appears,  from  recentlj-diacorered  do- 
cumenta,  that  Spenser  was  sometimei  employed  in 
inferior  itste  miaaiODl,  a  task  then  oAen  dcToWed 
Ml  poeti  and  dnmiatilU.  At  length  an  important 
({ipointment  came.  Lord  Grey  of  Wilton  wai  lent 
to  Ireland  ai  lord-depot; >  and  Spenier  accompanied 
him  in  the  capadt;  of  accretar?.  They  remained 
there  two  yean,  when  the  deputy  waa  recalled,  and 
the  poet  abo  retained  to  England.  In  Jane  15B6, 
Spenaer  obtained  from  the  crown  a  grant  of  3028 
acre*  in  the  county  of  Cork,  out  of  the  forfeited  landi 
at  Ute  Earl  of  Desmond,  of  which  Sir  Walter  RaluiKh 
had  preTtoual;,  tot  hit  military  servicea  in  Ireland, 
obtabad  13,000  acre*.  The  poet  waa  obliged  to 
reside  tm  hi*  estate,  at  tlua  waa  one  of  the  oonditions 
of  die  grant,  and  be  aMwrdingly  repaired  to  Ireland, 
and  took  np  bit  abode  in  Kilcoluian  Cattle,  near 
Doneraite,  which  had  been  one  of  the  ancient  strong- 
holds or  appanage*  of  the  Earls  of  Desmond.  The 
poet't  castle  ilood  in  the  midst  of  a  Urge  plain,  by 


Itemed  to  bulwark  in  the  romantic  retreat.  Here 
he  wrote  moat  of  the  Faery  Qaeen,  and  leceired  the 
Tiaita  of  Raleigh,  whom  he  foncifuUj  styled  '  the 
Shepherd  of  the  Ocean ;'  and  here  he  brought  home 
his  wife^  the  '  Elizabeth'  of  hia  sonneta,  welcom- 
ing her  with  that  noble  strain  of  pure  and  fervent 
pMsion,  which  he  bat  styled  tlie  Epilhalamiam,  and 
which  forms  the  most  magniflcent  '  aponsal  Tcrie' 
in  the  language.  Kilcolman  Castle  is  now  a  ruin  ; 
it*  towers  almost  lerel  with  the  ground ;  but  the  spot 
ranst  ever  be  dear  to  tlie  lorers  of  genius.  Raleigh's 
Tisit  waa  made  in  I5S9,  and,  according  to  the  figu- 
rative language  of  Spenser,  the  two  illustrious  ftienda, 
while  reading  the  manuscript  of  the  Faery  Queen, 


We  ii>»  conceive  the  transports  of  delight  with 
which  Baleigh  pernsed  or  listened  to  those  strains 
of  chivalry  and  gorgeoua  description,  which  revealed 
to  him  a  land  s^  Mghter  than  any  he  had  seen  in 
hit  distant  wanderings,  or  could  have  been  present 
eretitohiatamaoticimagiuKtioal  The  guest  warmly 


approved  of  his  friend's  poem ;  and  he  persuaded 
Spenser,  when  he  had  completed  the  three  first  lx)o^s, 
to  accompany  him  to  England,  and  arrange  for  their 
publication.  The  Faery  Queen  appeared  in  January 
'.569-90,  dedicated  to  her  majesty,  in  that  strain  of 
idulation  which  was  then  the  fashion  of  the  age. 
To  the  volume  was  appended  a  letter  to  Raleigh, 
explaining  the  nature  of  the  work,  which  the  aathor 
said  was  '  a  continued  allegory,  or  dork  conceit' 
He  states  his  object  to  be  to  fashion  a  gentleman, 
or  noble  person,  in  virtuous  and  gentle  discipline, 
and  that  he  bad  chosen  Prince  Arthur  for  his  hero. 
He  conceives  that  prince  to  have  beheld  the  Faery 
Queen  in  a  dream,  and  been  so  enamoured  of  the 
vision,  that,  on  awaking,  he  resolved  to  set  forth  and 
seek  her  in  Faery  Ijmd.  The  poet  fiirther  '  de- 
vises' that  the  Faery  Queen  shall  keep  her  annual 
(bast  twelve  days,  twelve  several  adventures  hap- 
pening in  that  time,  and  eacti  of  them  being  nnder- 
taken  by  a  knight  The  adventures  were  also  to 
express  the  same  number  of  moral  virtues.  The 
flrst  is  that  of  the  Redcross  Knight,  expressing 
Holiness  I  the  second  Sir  Guyon.  or  Temperance; 
and  the  third,  Britomartis,  '  a  lady  knight,'  repre- 
senting Chastity.  There  was  thaa  a  blending  of 
chivalry  and  religion  in  the  design  of  the  Faeir 
Queen.  Spenser  had  imbibed  (probably  from  Sid- 
ney) a  portion  of  the  Platonic  doctrine,  which  over- 
flowg  In  Milton's  Comvi.  and  he  looked  on  chivalry 
as  a  tage  and  serious  thing.*  Besides  his  personl- 
flcation  of  the  abstract  virtues,  the  poet  made  his 
tllcgorical  personages  and  their  adventures  repre- 
sent hlatorical  characters  and  events.  The  queen, 
Glorlana,  and  the  huntresa  Belphcebe,  are  both  sym- 
bolical of  Queen  Elizabeth ;  the  adventnres  of  the 
Bedcrois  Knight  sliadow  forth  the  history  of  the 
Church  of  England ;  the  distressed  knight  is  Henry 
IV.  t  and  Envy  ia  intended  to  glance  at  the  v 
fortunate  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.  The  stanza 
Spenser  is  the  Italian  attava  rima,  now  familiar  In 
English  poetry ;  but  he  added  an  Alexandrine,  oi 
long  line,  which  gives  a  fiiU  and  sweeping  close  U 
the  verse.  The  poet's  diction  is  rich  and  abundant 
He  introduced,  however,  a  number  of  obsolete  ex- 
pressions, *new  grafts  of  old  and  withered  words,' 
(br  which  he  was  censured  by  his  contemporaries 
and  their  successors,  and  in  which  he  was  certainly 
not  copied  by  Shakspeore.     Hit  '  Gothic  subject 


*  Tbs  Platonlnii  of  SpoiHr  tt  ncm  eltulr  w 
I  loK  and  Aovw.  whkh  an  unong  ths  moU  _ 
ignUia  af  hi!  predDotloiu.    Bis  ■ocoint  of  Um  iplHi  of 
BDt  UDliks  Ovid's  dscrtpUoo  of  lb*  onatldn  of  nun : 
111,  Jual  sairaHl  (mm  tlia  akjr,  ntalns  put  of  lis  tatavmlr 


Fll  tat  bn»U.' 
Dnt  bs  apcculsta  furthe^^ 

'  So  ovgr/  iplrti,  sa  II  [a  tn«l  pura. 
And  hsth  In  U  (ha  mora  of  heavenly  Itgbl, 
So  It  (he  fslrer  bodf  doth  prooon 
To  tmhli  in,  ud  II  man  lniiHr  dl|ht 
Wllh  cbHTfuI  true  and  bdiIsUo  >t|bt'. 
For  of  the  kuI  lh<  bod;  fonn  doth  ttkt ; 
For  Bul  la  fom,  and  dolfa  tlw  liody  Dukt.' 


poem  fmm  Iba  rtj-I*  of  Iha  Qothloro 
of  bnaty  whldi  perradH  II  la  of  cUi 
piuifiad  br  atnsi  nUflaia  fadlni. 
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and  story'  had  probably,  as  Mr  Campbell  conjec- 
tures, *  made  him  lean  towards  words  of  the  olden 
time,*  and  his  antiquated  expression,  as  the  same 
cntic  finely  remarks,  *  is  beautiful  in  its  antiquity, 
and,  like  the  moss  and  ivy  on  some  majestic  build- 
ing, covers  the  fabric  of  his  language  witli  romantic 
and  venerable  associations.'  The  Faery  Queen  was 
enthusiastically  received.  It  could  scarcely,  indeed, 
be  otherwise,  considering  how  well  it  was  adapted 
to  the  court  and  times  of  the  Virgin  Queen,  where 
gallantry  and  chivalry  were  so  strangely  mingled 
with  the  religious  gravity  and  earnestness  induced 
by  the  Refonnation,  and  considering  the  intrinsic 
beauty  and  excellence  of  the  ]X)em.  Tlie  few  first 
stanzas,  descriptive  of  Una,  were  of  themselves  suf- 
ficient to  place  Spenser  above  the  whole  hundred 
poets  that  then  offered  incense  to  Elizabeth. 

The  queen  settled  a  pension  of  X50  per  annum  on 
Spenser,  and  he  returned  to  Ireland.  His  smaller 
poems  were  next  published — The  Tears  of  the  Muses, 
Mother  JIuhbard,  &o.,  in  1591 ;  Daphnaida,  1592;  and 
Amoretti  and  the  Epithalamium  (relating  his  court- 
ship and  marriage)  in  1595.  His  Elegy  of  Astrophel, 
on  the  death  of  the  lamented  Sidney,  appeared 
about  this  time.  In  1596,  Spenser  was  again  in 
London  to  publish  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  books 
of  the  Faery  Queen.  These  contain  the  legend  of 
Cambel  and  Triamond,  or  Friendship ;  Artegal,  or 
Justice ;  and  Sir  Caledore,  or  Courtesy.  The  double 
allegory  is  continued  in  these  cantos  as  in  the  pre- 
vious ones :  Artegal  is  the  poet's  friend  and  patron, 
Lord  Grey ;  and  various  historical  events  are  re* 
lated  in  the  knight's  adventures.  Half  of  the  ori- 
ginal design  was  tlius  finished ;  six  of  the  twelve 
adventures  and  moral  virtues  were  produced ;  but 
unfortunately  the  world  saw  only  some  fragments 
more  of  the  work.  It  has  been  said  that  the  remain- 
ing half  was  lost,  through  the  *  disorder  and  abuse' 
of  a  servant  sent  forward  with  it  to  England.  This 
is  higlUy  improbable.  Spenser,  who  came  to  London 
himself  with  each  of  the  former  portions,  would  not 
have  ventured  the  largest  part  with  a  careless  ser- 
vant. But  he  had  not  time  to  complete  his  poetical 
and  moral  gallery.  There  was  an  interval  of  six 
years  between  his  two  publications,  and  he  lived 
only  three  years  after  the  second.  During  that 
period,  too,  Ireland  was  convulsed  with  rebellion. 
The  English  settlers,  or  *  undertakers,'  of  the  crown 
landt),  were  unpopular  with  the  conquered  natives 
of  Ireland.  They  were  often  harsh  and  oppressive ; 
and  even  Spenser  is  accused,  on  the  authority  of 
existing  legal  documents,  of  having  sought  unjustly 
to  add  to  his  possessions.  He  was  also  in  office  over 
the  Irish  (clerk  of  the  coimcil  of  Munster) ;  he  had 
been  recommended  by  tlic  queen  (1598)  for  the 
ofilce  of  sbcrifi*  of  Cork ;  and  he  was  a  strenuous 
advocate  for  arbitrary  power,  as  is  proved  by  a  poli- 
tical treatise  on  the  state  of  Ireland,  written  by  him 
in  1596  fov  the  government  of  Elizabeth,  but  not 
printed  till  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  The  poet  was, 
therefore,  a  conspicuous  object  for  the  fmry  of  the 
irritated  and  barbarous  natives,  with  whom  *  revenge 
was  virtue.'  The  storm  soon  burst  forth.  In  Oc- 
tober 1598,  an  insurrection  was  organised  in  Mun- 
ster, following  Tyrone's  rebellion,  which  had  raged 
for  some  years  in  the  province  of  Ulster.  Tlie  in- 
surgents attacked  Kilcolman,  and  having  robbed 
and  plundered,  set  fire  to  the  castle.  Spenser  and  his 
wife  escaped ;  but  either  in  the  confusion  incidental 
to  such  a  calamity,  or  from  inability  to  render  as- 
sistance, an  infant  child  of  the  ix>et  (*  new-born,' 
according  to  Hen  Jonson)  was  left  behind,  and 
perished  in  the  fiamcs.  The  poet,  impoverished  and 
broken-hearted,  reached  I^ndon,  and  died  in  about 
three  months,  in  King  Street,  Westminster,  on  the 


16th  January  1599.  He  was  buried  near  the  tomb 
of  Chaucer  in  Westminster  Abbey,  the  Earl  of 
Essex  defraying  the  expense  of  the  funeral,  and  his 
hearse  attended  (as  Camden  relates)  by  his  brother 
poets,  who  threw  *  mournful  elegies'  into  his  grave. 
A  monument  was  erected  over  his  remains  thirty 
years  afterwards  by  Anne,  countess  of  Dorset  His 
widow,  the  fair  Elizabeth,  whose  bridal  bower  at 
Kilcolman  he  had  decked  with  such  *  gay  garlands' 
of  song,  probably  remained  in  Ireland,  where  two 
sons  of  the  unfortunate  poet  long  resided. 

Spenser  is  the  most  luxuriant  and  melodious  of 
all  our  descriptive  poets.  His  creation  of  scenes 
and  objects  is  infinite,  and  in  free  and  sonorous 
versification  he  has  not  yet  been  surpassed.  His 
*  lofty  rh3rme'  has  a  swell  and  cadence,  and  a  con- 
tinuous sweetness,  that  we  can  find  nowhere  else. 
In  richness  of  fancy  and  invention  he  can  scarcely 
be  ranked  below  Shakspearc,  and  he  is  fully  as  ori- 
ginal. His  obligations  to  the  Italian  poets  (Ariosto 
supplying  a  wild  Gothic  and  chivalrous  model  for 
the  Faery  Queen,  and  Tasso  furnishing  the  texture 
of  some  of  its  most  delicious  embellishments)  still 
leave  him  the  merit  of  his  great  moral  design — the 
conception  of  his  allegorical  characters — his  exube- 
rance of  language  and  illustration — and  that  original 
structure  of  verse,  powerful  and  harmonious,  which 
he  was  the  first  to  adopt,  and  which  roust  ever  bear 
his  name.  His  faults  arose  out  of  the  fulness  of  his 
riches.  His  inexhaustible  powers  of  circumstantial 
description  betrayed  him  into  a  tedious  minuteness, 
which  sometimes,  in  the  delineation  of  his  personified 
passions,  becomes  repulsive,  and  in  the  jyainting  of 
natural  object^s  led  him  to  group  together  trees  and 
plants,  and  assemble  sounds  and  instruments,  which 
were  never  seen  or  heard  in  unison  out  of  Faery 
Land.  The  ingenuity  and  subtlety  of  his  intellect 
tempted  him  to  sow  dark  meanings  and  obscure 
allusions  across  the  bright  and  obvious  path  of  his 
allegory.  This  peculiarity  of  his  genius  was  early 
displayed  in  his  Shepherd's  Calendar ;  and  if  Bur- 
leigh's displeasure  could  have  cured  the  poet  of  the 
habit,  the  statesman  might  be  half  forgiven  his  illi- 
berality.  His  command  of  musical  language  led 
him  to  protract  his  narrative  to  too  great  a  length, 
till  the  attention  becomes  exhausted,  even  with  its 
very  melody,  and  indifference  succeeds  to  langnor. 
Had  Spenser  lived  to  finish  his  poem,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  he  would  not  have  diminished  the  number 
of  liis  readers.  His  own  fancy  had  evidently  begim 
to  give  way,  for  the  last  three  books  have  not  the 
same  rich  unity  of  design,  or  ])lenitude  of  imagina- 
tion, which  fills  the  earlier  cantos  with  so  man}*  in- 
teresting, lofty,  and  ethereal  conceptions,  and  steeps 
them  in  such  a  flood  of  ideal  and  poetical  beauty. 
The  two  first  books  (of  Hoiiness  and  Temperance) 
are,  like  the  two  first  of  Paradise  Lost,  works  of  con- 
summate taste  and  genius,  and  superior  to  all  the 
others.  We  agree  witb  Mr  Hazlitt,  that  the  alle- 
gory of  Spenser  is  in  reality  no  bar  to  the  enjoyment 
of  the  poem.  The  reader  may  safely  disregard  the 
S3rnibolical  applications.  We  may  allow  the  poet, 
like  his  own  Archimago,  to  divide  his  characters 
into  '  double  parts,'  while  one  only  is  visible  at  a 
time.    While  we  sec  Una,  with  lier  heavenly  looks. 

That  made  a  sunshine  in  the  shady  place, 

or  Bclphccbe  flying  through  the  woods,  or  Britomort 
seated  amidst  the  young  warriors,  wo  need  not  stop 
to  recollect  that  the  first  is  designed  to  represent  the 
true  church,  the  second  Queen  Elizabeth,  or  the  third 
an  abstract  personification  of  Chastity.  They  are  ex- 
quisite representations  of  female  loveliness  and  trutJi, 
unmatched  save  in  the  dramas  of  Shakspearc.  Tlie 
I  allegory  of  Spenser  leaves  his  wild  enchantments, 
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hit  picturesque  situations,  his  shady  groves  and  lofty 
trees, 

(Not  pierccable  by  power  of  any  star), 

hit  Masque  of  Cupid,  and  Bower  of  Bliss,  and  all  the 
witcheries  of  his  gardens  and  wildernesses,  without 
the  slightest  ambiguity  or  indistinctness.  There  is 
no  haze  over  his  finest  pictures.  We  seem  to  walk 
in  the  g^reen  alleys  of  his  broad  forests,  to  hear  the 
stream  tinkle  and  the  fountain  fall,  to  enter  his 
cares  of  Biamroon  and  Despair,  to  g^ze  on  his 
knights  and  ladies,  or  to  join  in  his  fierce  combats 
and  crowded  allegorical  processions.  There  is  no 
perplexity,  no  intercepted  Ughts,  in  those  fine  images 
and  personifications.  They  may  be  sometimes  fan- 
tastic, but  they  are  always  bnlliant  and  distinct. 
When  Spenser  fails  to  interest,  it  is  when  our  coarser 
taste  becomes  palled  with  his  sweetness,  and  when  we 
feel  that  his  scenes  want  the  support  of  common  pro- 
bability and  human  passions.  We  surrender  our- 
selves up  for  a  time  to  the  power  of  the  enchanter, 
and  witness  with  wonder  and  delight  his  marvellous 
achievements ;  but  we  wish  to  retuni  again  to  the 
world,  and  to  mingle  with  our  fellow- mortals  in  its 
busy  and  passionate  pursuits.  It  is  here  that  Shaks- 
peare  eclipses  Spenser ;  here  tliat  he  builds  upon  his 
beautiful  groundwork  of  fancy — ^the  high  and  durable 
structure  of  conscious  dramatic  truth  and  living 
reality.  Spenser's  mind  was  as  purely  poetical,  and 
embraced  a  vast  range  of  imaginary  creation.  The 
interest  of  real  life  alone  is  wanting.  Spenser's  is  an 
ideal  world,  remote  and  abstract,  yet  afibrding,  in  its 
multiplied  scenes,  scope  for  those  nobler  feelings  and 
heroic  virtues  wtiich  we  love  to  see  even  in  transient 
connexion  with  human  nature.  The  romantic  cha- 
racter of  his  poetry  is  its  most  essential  and  per- 
manent feature.  We  may  tire  of  his  allegory  and 
*  dark  conceit,'  but  the  general  impression  remains ; 
I  we  never  think  of  the  Faery  Queen  without  recalling 
I  its  wondrous  scenes  of  enchantment  and  beauty,  and 
<  feeling  ourselves  lulled,  as  it  were,  by  the  recol- 
lected music  of  the  xx)et's  verse,  and  the  endless  flow 
and  profusion  of  his  fancy 


[r«a  and  the  Rederou  Knigfti,'] 

A  gentle  knight  was  prickinj^  on  the  plain, 
Yclad  in  mighty  arms  and  silver  shield. 
Wherein  old  dints  of  deep  wounds  did  remain. 
The  cruel  marks  of  many  a  bloody  field  ; 
Yet  arms  till  that  time  did  he  never  wield  : 
His  angry  steed  did  chide  his  foaming  bit. 
As  much  diadaining  to  the  curb  to  yield  : 
Full  jolly  knight  he  seiem'd,  and  fair  did  sit. 
As  one  for  knightly  jousts  and  fierce  encountcra  fit. 

And  on  his  breast  a  bloody  cross  he  bore, 

The  dear  remembrance  of  his  dying  Ix>r(i, 

For  whose  sweet  sake  that  glorious  badge  he  wore, 

And  dead  (as  living)  ever  him  adored  : 

Upon  his  shield  the  like  woa  also  scored, 

For  sovereign  hope,  which  in  his  help  he  had  : 

Rij^ht  {SevitUul  true  he  was  in  deed  and  word  ; 

But  of  his  cheer  did  seem  too  solemn  sad  : 

Yet  nothing  did  he  dread,  but  ever  was  ydrad. 

Upon  a  great  adrcnture  he  was  bound, 
That  greatest  Qloriana  to  him  gave, 
(That  greatest  glorious  queen  of  fairy  lond,) 
To  win  him  worship,  and  her  grace  to  have. 
Which  of  all  earthly  things  he  most  did  crave  ; 
And  ever  as  he  rode  hin  heart  did  yearn 
To  proTe  his  puisnance  in  battle  brave 
Upon  his  foe,  and  his  new  force  to  leani ; 
Upon  his  foe,  a  dragon  horrible  and  stern. 


A  lovely  lady  rode  him  fair  beside. 

Upon  a  lowly  ass  more  white  than  snow ; 

Yet  she  much  whiter,  but  the  same  did  hide 

Under  a  veil  that  wimpled  was  full  low, 

And  over  all  a  black  stole  she  did  throw. 

As  one  that  inly  moum'd  :  so  was  she  sad, 

And  heavy  sat  upon  her  palirey  slow  ; 

Seemed  in  heart  some  hidden  care  she  had. 

And  by  her  in  a  line  a  miUi-white  lamb  she  led.    . 

So  pure  and  innocent,  as  that  same  lamb, 
She  was  in  life  and  every  virtuous  lore. 
And  by  descent  from  royal  lineage  came 
Of  ancient  kings  and  queens,  that  had  of  yore 
Their  sceptres  stretrht  from  east  to  western  shore, 
And  all  the  world  in  their  subjection  held ; 
Till  that  infernal  fiend  with  foul  uproar 
Forewasted  all  their  land  and  them  expellM : 
Whom  to  avenge,  she  had  this  knight  from  far  com- 
peird. 

Behind  her  far  away  a  dwarf  did  lag, 

That  lazy  seem'd  in  being  ever  last, 

Or  wearied  with  bearing  of  her  bag 

Of  needments  at  his  back.    Thus  as  they  past 

The  day  with  clouds  was  sudden  overcast. 

And  angry  Jove  an  hideous  storm  of  rain 

Did  pour  into  his  leman's  lap  so  fast. 

That  every  wight  to  shroud  it  did  constrain. 

And  this  fair  couple  eke  to  shroud  themselves  were  fain. 

Enforced  to  seek  some  covert  nigh  at  hand, 

A  shady  grove  not  far  away  they  spied. 

That  promised  aid  the  tempest  to  withstand  ; 

Whose  lofty  trees,  yclad  with  summer's  pride. 

Did  spread  so  broad,  that  heaven's  light  did  hide, 

Nor  pierccable  with  power  of  any  star : 

And  all  within  were  paths  and  alleys  wide, 

With  footing  worn,  and  leading  inward  far  : 

Fair  harbour,  that  them  seems ;  so  in  they  entered  are. 

And  forth  they  pass,  with  pleasure  forward  led. 

Joying  to  hear  the  birds'  sweet  harmony. 

Which  therein  shrouded  from  the  tempest  dread, 

Seem'd  in  their  song  to  scorn  the  cruel  sky. 

Much  can  they  praise  the  trees  so  straight  and  high, 

The  sailing  Pine,  the  Cedar  proud  and  tall, 

The  vine-prop  Elm,  the  Poplar  never  diy. 

The  builder  Oak,  sole  king  of  forests  all. 

The  Aspin  good  for  staves,  the  Cypress  funeral. 

The  lAurcl,  meed  of  mighty  conquerors 

And  poets  sage,  the  Fir  that  wccpcth  still. 

The  Willow,  worn  of  forlorn  pammoura. 

The  Yew  obedient  to  the  bender's  will, 

The  Birch  for  shafts,  the  Sallow  for  the  mill. 

The  Myrrh  sweet  bleeding  in  the  bitter  wound. 

The  warlike  Beech,  the  Ash  for  nothing  ill, 

Tho  fruitful  Olive,  and  the  Plantain  round. 

The  carver  Holme,  the  Maple  seldom  inward  sound : 

Led  with  delight,  they  thus  beguile  the  way. 
Until  the  blustering  storm  is  overblown. 
When,  weening  to  return,  whence  they  did  stray. 
They  cannot  find  that  path  which  first  was  shomi. 
But  wander  to  and  fro  in  ways  unknown. 
Furthest  from  end  then,  when  they  nearest  ween. 
That  makes  them  doubt  their  wits  be  not  their  own  : 
So  many  paths,  so  many  turnings  seen. 
That  which  of  them  to  take,  in  divers  doubt  thoy  been. 


[Adventwe  of  Una  \mOi  tite  Limi.^ 

Yet  she,  most  faithful  lady,  all  this  while 
Forsaken,  woeful,  solitary  maid. 
Far  from  all  people's  prcase,  as  in  exile, 
In  wilderness  and  wasteful  deserts  strayed, 

who,  subtily  betrayed 
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Through  that  late  yiiion  which  th'  enchanter  wrought, 
Had  her  abandoned  ;  she  of  nought  afraid 
Throush  woods  and  waeteneas  wide  him  dailj  BOU|^t ; 
Yet  wished  tidings  none  of  him  unto  her  brought. 

One  daj,  nigh  weary  of  the  irksome  way, 
From  her  unhasty  beast  she  did  alight  ; 
And  on  the  grass  her  dainty  limbs  did  lay, 
In  secret  shi^ow,  far  from  all  men's  sight ; 
From  her  fair  head  her  fillet  Bhe  undight. 
And  laid  her  stole  aside :  her  angel's  face, 
As  the  great  eye  of  Hearen,  shined  bright, 
And  made  a  sunshine  in  the  shady  plaice  : 
Did  neyer  mortal  eye  behold  such  heayeniy  grace. 

It  fortuned,  out  of  the  thickest  wood 
A  ramping  lion  rushed  suddenly. 
Hunting  tull  greedy  after  sayage  blood  : 
Soon  as  the  royal  yirgin  he  did  spy, 
With  gaping  mouth  at  her  ran  greedily. 
To  haye  at  once  deyour'd  her  tender  corse : 
But  to  the  prey  when  as  he  drew  more  nigh. 
His  bloody  rage  assuaged  with  remorse, 
And  with  the   sight   amazed  foigat  his  furious 
force. 

Instead  thereof  he  kissM  her  weary  feet. 
And  lick'd  her  lily  hands  with  fawning  tongue ; 
As  he  her  wronged  innocence  did  weet. 
0  how  can  beauty  master  the  most  strong. 
And  simple  truth  subdue  ayenginff  wrong  I 
Whose  yielded  pride  and  proud  submission. 
Still  dreading  death,  when  she  had  marked  long. 
Her  heart  gan  melt  in  great  compassion, 
And  drizzling  tears  did  shed  for  pure  affection. 

'  The  lion,  lord  of  eyer  y  beast  in  field,' 

Quoth  she, '  his  princely  puissance  doth  abate. 

And  mighty  proud  to  hutnble  weak  does  yield, 

ForgetfiU  of  the  hungry  rage,  which  late 

Him  prick'd,  in  pity  of  my  nmI  estate : 

But  he,  my  lion,  and  my  noble  lord. 

How  does  he  find  in  cruel  heart  to  hate 

Her  that  him  loyed,  and  erer  most  adored, 

As  the  God  of  my  life!  why  hath  he  me  abhorred  !* 

Redoundine  tears  did  choke  th'  end  of  her  plaint, 
Wliich  softly  echoed  from  the  neighbour  wood  ; 
And,  sad  to  see  her  sorrowful  constraint. 
The  kingly  bcnut  upon  her  gazing  stood : 
With  pity  calm'd  down  fell  his  angzy  mood. 
At  last,  in  close  heart  shutting  up  her  pain. 
Arose  the  yirgin  bom  of  heay'nly  brood, 
And  to  her  snowy  palfrey  ffot  again. 
To  seek  her  strayea  champion  if  she  might  attain. 

The  lion  would  not  leaye  her  desolate, 

But  with  her  went  along,  as  a  strong  guard 

Of  her  chaste  person,  and  a  faithful  mate 

Of  her  sad  troubles  and  misfortunes  hard : 

Still  when  she  slept,  he  kept  both  watch  and  ward  ; 

And  when  she  waked,  he  waited  diligent. 

With  humble  seirioe  to  her  will  prepared  ; 

From  her  fair  eyes  he  took  commanddment. 

And  eyer  by  her  looks  conceiyed  hor  intent. 


IThe  Botttr  of  Blin.'] 

There  the  most  dainty  paradise  on  ground 

Itself  doth  offer  to  his  sober  eye. 

In  which  all  pleasures  plenteously  abound. 

And  none  does  others  happiness  enyy ; 

The  painted  flowers,  the  trees  upshooting  high. 

The  dales  for  shade,  the  hills  for  breathing  space, 

The  trembling  groyes,  the  crystal  running  by  ; 

And  that  which  all  fair  woris  doth  most  aggrace, 

The  art,  which  all  that  wrought,  appeared  in  no  place. 


One  would  haye  thought  (so  cunningly  the  rude 
And  scorned  parts  were  mingled  with  the  fine) 
That  nature  had  for  wantonness  ensued 
Art,  and  that  art  at  nature  did  repine ; 
So  striying  each  th'  other  to  undermine. 
Each  did  the  other's  work  more  beautify ; 
So  differing  both  in  wills,  agreed  in  fine : 
So  all  agTMd  through  sweet  diyersity, 
This  ga^len  to  adorn  with  all  yariety. 

And  in  the  midst  of  all  a  fountain  stood 

Of  richest  substance  that  on  earth  might  be. 

So  pure  and  shiny,  that  the  siWer  floml 

Through  eyeiy  channel  running  one  might  see  ; 

Most  goodly  it  with  curious  imuery 

Was  oyerwrought,  and  shapes  ofnaked  boys, 

Of  which  some  seem'd  with  liyely  jollity 

To  fly  about,  playing  their  wanton  toys, 

While  others  did  embaye  themselyes  in  liquid  joys. 

And  oyer  all,  of  purest  gold,  was  spread 

A  trail  of  ivy  in  nis  natiye  hue  : 

For,  the  rich  metal  was  so  coloured. 

That  wight,  who  did  not  well  advis'd  it  ylew. 

Would  suroly  deem  it  to  be  iyy  true : 

Low  his  lasciyious  arms  adown  did  creep. 

That  themselyes  dipping  in  the  silyer  dew. 

Their  fleecy  flowers  they  fearfully  did  steep. 

Which  drops  of  crystal  seem'd  for  wantonneM  to  weep. 

Infinite  streams  continually  did  well 

Out  of  this  fountain,  sweet  and  fair  to  see. 

The  which  into  an  ample  layer  fell, 

And  shortly  grew  to  so  great  quantity. 

That  like  a  little  lake  it  seem'd  to  be ; 

Whose  depth  exceeded  not  three  cubits  height. 

That  through  the  wayes  one  mifht  the  bottom  see. 

All  pay'd  l^eath  with  jasper  shining  bright. 

That  seem'd  the  fountain  in  that  sea  did  sail  upright. 

And  all  the  margin  round  about  was  set 
With  shady  laurol  trees,  thence  to  defend 
The  sunny  beams,  which  on  the  billows  beat, 

And  those  which  therein  bathed  might  offend. 

«  «  « 

Eftsoons  they  heard  a  most  melodious  sound, 
Of  all  that  might  delight  a  dainty  ear. 
Such  as  at  once  might  not  on  living  ground. 
Save  in  this  paradise,  be  heard  elsewhere : 
Right  hard  it  was  for  wight  which  did  it  hear. 
To  read  what  manner  music  that  might  be : 
For  all  that  pleasing  is  to  living  ear. 
Was  thero  consorted  in  one  harmony  ; 
Birds,  voices,  instruments,  winds,  waters,  all  agree. 

The  joyous  birds,  shrouded  in  cheerful  shade. 
Their  notes  unto  the  yoice  attempered  sweet ; 
Th'  an^lical  soft  trembling  yoices  made 
To  th'  mstniments  divine  rcspondence  meet ; 
The  silver  sounding  instruments  did  meet 
With  the  base  murmur  of  the  water's  fall : 
The  water's  fall  with  difference  discreet. 
Now  soft,  now  loud,  unto  the  wind  did  call : 
The  gentle  vrarbling  wind  low  answered  to  all. 

The  while,  some  one  did  chaunt  this  lovely  lay ; 
*  Ah  see,  whoso  fair  thing  thou  dost  fain  to  see, 
In  springing  flower  the  image  of  thy  day ; 
Ah  see  the  virgin  rose,  how  sweetly  she 
Doth  first  peep  forth  with  bashful  modesty, 
That  fairer  seems,  the  less  ye  see  her  may  ; 
Lo,  see  soon  ailer,  how  more  bold  and  free 
Her  bared  bosom  she  doth  broad  display ; 
Lo,  see  soon  after,  how  she  fades  and  falls  away  I 

So  passeth,  in  the  paming  of  a  day, 

Of  mortal  life,  the  leaf,  3ie  bud,  the  flower. 

Nor  more  doth  flourish  after  first  decay. 

That  erst  was  sought  to  deck  both  bed  and  bower 

Of  many  a  lady,  and  many  a  paramour  ; 
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Gather  therefore  the  ro0e,  while  yet  is  prime, 
For  soon  oomes  am,  that  will  her  pride  deflower : 
Gather  the  roee  S  loTe,  while  yet  u  time, 
!  While  loring  thou  mayit  lored  be  with  equal  crime.' 

[The  Sgutre  and  the  DoveJ] 

Well  s^d  the  wise  man,  now  proy'd  true  by  this, 
Which  to  this  gentle  squire  did  happen  late ; 
That  the  displeasure  of  the  mighty  is 
Than  death  itself  more  dread  and  despetate : 
For  nought  the  same  may  calm,  nor  mitigate, 
;  Till  time  the  tempest  do  thereof  allay 
j  With  suffemnoe  soft,  which  rigour  can  abate, 
And  haTO  the  stem  remembrance  wip'd  away 
Of  bitter  thoughts,  which  deep  therein  infixed  lay. 

Like  as  it  fell  to  this  unhappy  boy. 
Whose  tender  heart  the  fair  ^Iphoebe  had 
With  one  stem  look  so  daunted,  that  no  joy 
In  all  his  life,  which  afterwards  he  lad, 
1  He  erer  tasted ;  but  with  penance  sad, 
*  And  pensire  sorrow,  pin'd  and  wore  away, 
,  Nor  erer  laugh'd,  nor  once  show'd  countenance  glad ; 
:  But  always  wept  and  wailed  night  and  day, 
As  blasted  blossom,  through  heat,  doth  languish  and 
decay; 

Till  on  a  day  (as  in  his  wonted  wise 
His  dole  he  made)  there  chanc'd  a  turtle-dore 
To  come,  where  he  his  dolours  did  deyise. 
That  likewise  late  had  lost  her  dearest  Iotc  ; 
Which  loes  her  made  like  passion  also  proTe. 
Who  seeing  his  sad  plight,  her  tender  heart 
With  dear  compassion  deeply  did  emmore. 
That  she  gan  moan  his  underserved  smart. 
And  with  her  doleful  accent,  bear  with  him  a  part. 

She,  sitting  br  him,  as  on  ground  he  lav, 
4Her  mournful  notes  full  piteousl  v  did  name. 
And  thereof  made  a  lamentable  lay. 
So  sensibly  compiled,  that  in  the  same 
Him  seemed  oft  he  heard  his  own  right  name. 
With  that,  he  forth  would  pour  so  plenteous  tears, 
And  beat  his  breast  unworthy  of  such  blame. 
And  knock  his  head,  and  rend  his  rugged  hairs, 
That  could  hare  pierc'd  the  hearts  of  tigers  and  of 
bears. 

Thus  long  this  gentle  bird  to  him  did  use, 

Withouien  dread  of  peril  to  repair 

Unto  his  wonne ;  and  with  her  mournful  muse 

Him  to  recomfort  in  his  greatest  care. 

That  much  did  ease  his  mourning  and  misfare  : 

And  erery  day,  for  guerdon  of  her  son^. 

He  part  of  his  smaU  feast  to  her  would  share ; 

That,  at  the  last,  of  all  his  woe  and  wrong. 

Companion  she  became,  and  so  continued  long. 

Upon  a  day,  as  she  him  sate  beside, 

By  chance  he  certain  miniments  forth  drew. 

Which  Yet  with  him  as  relics  did  abide 

Of  all  the  bounty  which  Belphoebe  threw 

On  him,  while  goodly  grace  she  did  him  shew : 

Amongst  the  rest,  a  jewel  rich  he  found, 

That  was  a  ruby  of  right  perfect  hue, 

Shap'd  like  a  heart,  yet  bieedinf  of  the  wound. 

And  with  a  little  golden  chain  about  it  bound. 

The  same  he  took,  and  with  a  ribbon  new 

(In  which  his  lady's  colours  were)  did  bind 

About  the  turtle's  neck,  that  with  the  view 

Bid  greatly  solace  his  ensriered  mind. 

All  unairares  the  bird,  when  die  did  nnd 

Herself  so  deck'd,  her  nimble  wings  displayed, 

And  flew  away,  as  lightW  as  the  wind : 

Which  sudden  accident  him  much  dismay'd. 

And  looking  after  long,  didmark  which  way  she  stray'd. 


But,  when  as  long  he  looked  had  in  Tain, 
Yet  saw  her  forward  still  to  make  her  flight, 
His  weaiy  eye  retuxn'd  to  him  again. 
Full  of  discomfort  and  disquiet  plight, 
That  both  his  jewel  he  had  lost  so  light. 
And  eke  his  dear  companion  of  his  care. 
But  that  sweet  bird  departing,  flew  forth  right 
Through  the  wide  region  of  the  wasteful  air, 
Until  she  came  where  wonned  his  Belphoebe  fair. 

There  found  she  her  (as  then  it  did  betide) 

Sitting  in  coyert  shade  of  arbors  sweet. 

After  late  weary  toil,  which  she  had  tried 

In  sava^  chace,  to  rest  as  seem'd  her  meet. 

There  she  alighting,  fell  before  her  feet. 

And  gan  to  her,  her  mournful  plaint  to  make, 

As  was  her  wont :  thinking  to  let  her  weet 

The  great  tormenting  grie^  that  for  her  sake 

Her  gentle  squire  through  her  displeasure  did  partake. 

She,  her  beholding  with  attentive  eve, 

At  length  did  mark  about  her  purple  breast 

That  precious  jewel,  which  she  formerly 

Had  known  right  well,  with  coloured  nbbon  drest ; 

Therewith  she  rose  in  haste,  and  her  addrest 

With  ready  hand  it  to  have  reft  away. 

But  the  swift  bird  obey'd  not  her  behest, 

But  swery'd  aside,  and  there  again  did  stay ; 

She  follow'd  her,  and  thought  again  it  to  assay. 

And  oyer  when  she  nigh  approach'd,  the  doye 
Would  flit  a  little  forward,  and  then  stay 
Till  she  drew  near,  and  then  again  remoye ; 
So  tempting  her  still  to  pursue  the  prey, 
And  still  from  her  escaping  soft  away : 
Till  that  at  length,  into  that  forest  wide 
She  drew  her  far,  and  led  with  slow  delay. 
In  the  end,  she  her  imto«that  place  did  guide, 
Whereas  that  woful  man  in  liuiguor  did  abide. 

He  her  beholding,  at  her  feet  down  fell. 

And  kiss'd  the  ground  on  which  her  sole  did  tread. 

And  wash'd  the  same  with  water,  which  did  well 

From  his  moist  eyes,  and  like  two  streams  proceed ; 

Yet  spake  no  word,  whereby  she  might  aread 

What  mister  wight  he  was,  or  what  he  meant ; 

But  as  one  daunted  with  her  presence  dread, 

Only  few  rueful  looks  unto  her  sent. 

As  messengers  of  his  tme  meaning  and  intent. 

Yet  nathemore  his  meaning  she  ared. 

But  wondered  much  at  his  so  uncouth  case  | 

And  by  his  person's  secret  seemlihed 

Well  ween'd,  that  he  had  been  some  man  of  place. 

Before  misfortune  did  his  hue  deface : 

That  being  moyed  with  ruth  she  thus  bespake. 

Ah  I  woful  man,  what  heayen's  hard  disgrace. 

Or  wrath  of  cruel  wight  on  thee  ywrake, 

Or  self-disliked  life,  doth  thee  thus  wretched  make  ? 

If  heayen,  then  none  may  it  redress  or  blame. 

Since  to  lus  power  we  all  are  subject  bom : 

If  wrathful  wight,  then  foul  rebiike  and  shame 

Be  theirs,  that  haye  so  cmel  thee  forlorn ; 

But  if  through  inward  grief,  or  wilful  scorn 

Of  life  it  be,  then  better  do  ayise. 

For,  he  whose  days  in  wilful  woe  are  worn. 

The  grace  of  his  Creator  doth  despise. 

That  will  not  use  his  gifts  for  thankless  niggardise. 

When  so  he  heard  her  say,  eftsoons  he  brake 
His  sudden  silence,  which  he  long  had  pent. 
And  sighing  inly  deep,  her  thus  bespake ; 
Then  haye  they  all  tnemselyes  against  me  bent : 
For  heayen  (first  author  of  my  l^guishment) 
Enyying  my  too  great  felicity. 
Did  closely  with  a  cruel  one  consent, 
To  cloud  my  days  in  doleful  misery. 
And  make  me  loath  this  life,  still  longing  for  to  die. 
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Nor  any  but  yourself,  0  dearest  dread, 

Plath  done  this  wrong ;  to  wreak  on  worthless  wight 

Your  high  displeasure,  through  misdeeming  bred: 

That  when  your  pleasure  is  to  deem  aright, 

Ye  may  redress,  and  me  restore  to  light. 

Which  Sony  words,  her  mighty  heart  did  mate 

With  mild  regard,  to  see  his  rueful  plight, 

That  her  in-burning  wrath  she  gan  abate. 

And  him  received  again  to  fonner  farour's  state. 


[  Wedding  of  <7*e  Medicay  and  the  Thamet.'] 

[Tbis  piece  Is  a  remarkable  specimen  of  the  nllflgorlcal  man- 
ner of  the  poet.  Natural  objcctti  are  here  peraonlfled  in  an  abun- 
dance, and  with  a  facility  which  almost  bewilders  the  reader.] 

It  fortun*d  then  a  solemn  feast  was  there. 
To  all  the  sea-gods  and  their  fruitful  seed. 
In  honour  of  the  spousals  which  then  were 
Betwixt  the  Medway  and  the  Thames  agreed. 
Long  had  the  Thames  (as  we  in  records  read) 
Before  that  day  her  wooed  to  his  bed, 
'  But  the  proud  nymph  would  for  no  wordly  meed. 
Nor  no  entreaty,  to  his  Ioto  be  led. 
Till  now  at  last  relenting,  she  to  him  was  wed. 

So  both  agreed  that  this,  their  bridal  feast, 
Should  for  the  gods  in  Proteus*  house  be  made. 
To  which  they  all  repair*d,  both  most  and  least. 
As  well  which  in  the  mighty  ocean  trade 
As  that  in  riyers  swim,  or  brooks  do  wade^ 
All  which  not  if  an  hundred  tongues  to  tell. 
And  hundred  mouths,  and  Toice  of  brass,  I  had. 
And  endless  memory,  that  mote  excell, 
In  order  as  they  came  could  I  recount  them  well. 

Help,  therefore,  0  thou  sacred  imp  of  Jove  ! 
The  nursling  of  dame  memory,  his  dear. 
To  whom  those  rolls,  laid  up  in  heaven  above, 
And  records  of  antiquity  appear. 
To  which  no  wit  of  man  may  comen  near ; 
Help  me  to  tell  the  names  of  all  those  floods. 
And  all  those  nymphs,  which  then  assembled  were 
To  that  great  banquet  of  the  watery  gods. 
And    all    their   sundiy  kinds,   and    all   their   hid 
abodes. 

First  came  great  Neptune,  with  his  threeforkt  mace, 
That  rules  the  seas,  and  makes  them  rise  or  fall ; 
His  dewy  locks  did  drop  with  brine  apace 
Under  his  diadem  imperial ; 
And  by  his  side  his  queen  with  coronal. 
Fair  Amphitrite,  most  divinely  fair. 
Whose  ivory  shoulders  weren  cover'd  all, 
As  with  a  robe,  with  her  own  silver  hair. 
And  deck'd  with  pearls  which  the  Indian  seas  for  her 
prepare. 

Tliesc  marched  far  afore  the  other  crew, 
And  all  the  way  before  them,  as  they  went, 
Triton  his  trumpet  shrill  before  them  blew. 
For  goodly  triumph  and  great  joUyment, 
That  made  the  rocks  to  roar  as  they  were  rent  ; 
And  after  them  the  royal  issue  came. 
Which  of  them  sprung  by  lineal  descent ; 
First  the  sea-gods,  which  to  themselves  do  claim 
The  power  to  rule  the  billows,  and  the  waves  to 
tame. 

Next  came  the  aged  ocean  and  his  dame. 
Old  Tethys,  th'  oldest  two  of  all  the  rest. 
For  all  the  rest  of  those  two  parents  came, 
Which  afterward  both  sea  and  land  posscst. 
Of  all  which  Nereus,  th'  eldest  and  the  best. 
Did  first  proceed,  than  which  none  more  upright. 
No  more  sincere  in  word  and  deed  profest. 
Most  Toid  of  guile,  most  free  from  foul  despite. 
Doing  himseli',  and  teaching  others  to  do  right. 
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And  after  him  the  famous  riven  camo 
Which  do  the  earth  enrich  and  beautify ; 
The  fertile  Nile,  which  creatures  now  doth  frame ; 
\jxmg  Rhodanus,  whose  course  springs  from  the  sky ; 
Fair  Ister,  flowing  from  the  mountains  high  ; 
Divine  Scamander,  purpled  yet  with  blood 
Of  Greeks  and  Trojans,  which  therein  did  die ; 
Pactolus,  glistering  wi^h  his  golden  flood. 
And  Tigris  fierce,  whose  streams  of  none  maybe  vith- 
stoiod. 

Great  Ganges,  and  immortal  Euphrates  ; 
Deep  Indus,  and  Meander  intricate  ; 
Slow  Peneus,  and  tempestuous  Phasides  ; 
Swift  Biiine  and  Alphcus  still  immaculate ; 
Ooraxes,  feared  for  great  Cyrus'  fate  ; 
Tybris,  renowned  for  the  Roman's  fame  ; 
Rich  Oranochy,  though  but  knowen  late  ; 
And  that  huge  river  which  doth  bear  his  name 
Of  warlike  Amazons,  which  do  possess  the  same. 

Then  was  there  heard  a  most  celestial  sound 
Of  dainty  music,  which  did  next  ensue 
Before  the  spouse,  that  was  Arion  crowu'd. 
Who  playing  on  his  harp,  unto  him  drew 
The  ears  and  hearts  of  all  that  godly  crew : 
That  even  yet  the  dolphin  which  him  bore 
Through  the  Egean  seas  from  pirate's  view. 
Stood  still  by  him,  astonish'd  at  his  lore. 
And  all  the  raging  seas  for  joy  forgot  to  roar. 

So  went  he  playing  on  the  watery  plain  ; 
Soon  after  whom  the  lovely  bridegroom  came. 
The  noble  Thames,  with  all  his  goodly  train  ; 
But  him  before  there  went,  as  best  became. 
His  ancient  parents,  namely  th'  ancient  Thame ; 
But  much  more  aged  was  his  wife  than  he. 
The  Ouse,  whom  men  do  Isis  rightly  name  ; 
Full  weak,  and  crooked  creature  seemed  she. 
And  almost  blind  through  eld,  that  scarce  her  way 
could  see.  » 

Therefore  on  either  side  she  was  sustain'd 
Of  two  small  grooms,  which  by  their  names  were  higfat 
The  Chum  and  Charwell,  two  small  streams  which 
Themselves  her  footing  to  direct  aright,  [pain'd 

Which  failed  oft  through  faint  and  feeble  plight ; 
But  Thame  was  stronger,  and  of  better  stay. 
Yet  seem'd  full  aged  by  his  outward  sight. 
With  head  all  hoanr  and  his  beard  all  gray. 
Dewed  with  silver  drops  that  trickled  down  alway : 

And  eke  somewhat  seemed  to  stoop  afore 

With  bowed  back,  by  reason  of  the  load 

And  ancient  heavy  burden  which  he  bore 

Of  that  fair  city,  wherein  make  abode 

So  many  learned  imps,  that  shoot  abroad. 

And  with  their  branches  spread  all  Biitany, 

No  less  than  do  her  elder  sister's  brood  : 

Jot  to  you  both,  ye  double  nursery 

Of  arts,  but  Oxford  !  thine  doth  lliame  most  glorify. 

But  he  their  son  full  fresh  and  jolly  was. 

All  decked  in  a  robe  of  watchet  hue. 

On  which  the  waves,  glittering  like  crystal  glaw, 

So  cunningly  inwoven  were,  tnat  few 

Could  weenen  whether  they  were  false  or  true  ; 

And  on  his  head  like  to  a  coronet 

He  wore,  that  seemed  strange  to  common  view. 

In  which  were  many  towers  and  castles  sot. 

That  it  encompass'd  round  as  with  a  golden  freL 

Like  as  the  mother  of  the  gods  they  say. 
In  her  great  iron  chariot  wonts  to  ride. 
When  to  love's  palace  she  doth  take  her  way, 
Old  Cybele,  array'd  with  pompous  pride. 
Wearing  a  diaaem  embattled  wide 
With  hundred  turrets,  like  a  turribant ; 
With  such  an  one  was  Thamis  beautified, 
That  was  to  wect  the  famous  Troynovant, 
In  which  her  kingdom's  throne  Is  chiefly  reiiaai. 
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And  round  about  him  many  a  pretty  page 

Attended  dul  j,  ready  to  obey  ; 

All  little  rirers  which  owe  vassalage 

To  him,  as  to  their  lord,  and  tribute  pay  ; 

The  chalky  Kennet,  and  the  Thetis  gray  ; 

The  moorish  Cole,  and  the  soft-sliding  Breane  ; 

The  wanton  Lee,  that  ofb  doth  lose  his  way, 

And  the  still  Darent  in  whose  waters  clean, 

Ten  thousand  fishes  play,  and  deck  his  pleasant  stream. 

Then  came  his  neighbour  floods  which  nigh  him  dwell. 

And  water  all  the  English  soil  throughout ; 

They  all  on  him  this  day  attended  well. 

And  with  meet  serrice  waited  him  about, 

Ne  none  disdained  low  to  him  to  lout ; 

No,  not  the  stately  Severn  grudged  at  all, 

Ne  storming  Humber,  though  he  looked  stout. 

But  both  him  honored  as  their  principal. 

And  let  their  swelling  waters  low  before  him  fall. 

There  was  the  speedy  Tamar,  which  divides 

The  Cornish  and  the  Devonish  confines. 

Through  both  whose  borders  swiftly  down  it  glides. 

And  meeting  Plim,  to  Plymouth  thence  declines  ; 

And  Dart,  nigh  chok'd  with  sands  of  tinny  mines  ; 

But  Ayon  nutfchcd  in  more  stately  path, 

Proud  of  his  adamants  with  which  he  shines 

And  glisten  wide,  as  als'  of  wondrous  Bath, 

And  Bristow  fair,  which  on  his  waves  he  builded  hath. 

Next  thoe  came  Tyne,  along  whose  stony  bank 

That  Roman  monarch  built  a  brazen  wall, 

AVhich  mote  the  fecbled  Britons  strongly  flank 

Aninst  the  Picts,  that  swarmed  over  all, 

W  hich  yet  thereof  Gualsever  they  do  call ; 

And  Tweed,  the  limit  betwixt  Loans'  land 

And  Albany  ;  and  Eden,  though  but  small, 

Yet  oflen  stain'd  with  blood  of  many  a  baud 

Of  Scots  and  English  both,  that  tyned  on  his  strand. 

These  after  came  the  stony  shallow  Lone, 
That  to  old  Loncaster  his  name  doth  lend, 
And  following  Dee,  which  Britons  long  ygone, 
Did  call  ^vine,  that  doth  by  Chester  tend  ; 
And  Conway,  which  out  of  his  stream  doth  scud 
Plenty  of  pearls  to  deck  his  dames  withal ; 
And  Lindus,  that  his  pikes  doth  most  commend. 
Of  which  the  ancient  Lincoln  men  do  call : 
All  these  together  marched  toward  Proteus'  hall. 

Then  came  the  bride,  the  lovely  Medua  came, 

Clad  in  a  vesture  of  unknowen  gear, 

And  uncouth  fashion,  yet  her  well  became. 

That  seem*d  like  silver  sprinkled  here  and  there. 

With  glittering  spangs  that  did  like  stars  appear, 

And  wav'd  upon  like  water  chamelot. 

To  hide  the  metal,  which  yet  everywhere 

Bcwray'd  itself,  to  let  men  plainly  wot, 

It  was  no  mortal  work,  that  seem'd  and  yet  was  not. 

Her  goodly  locks  adown  her  back  did  flow 
Unto  her  waist,  with  flowers  bescattercd. 
The  which  ambrosial  odours  forth  did  throw 
To  all  about,  and  all  her  shoulders  spread, 
Afl  a  new  spring ;  and  likewise  on  her  head 
A  diapelet  of  sundry  flowers  she  wore, 
From  under  which  the  dewy  humour  shed 
Did  trickle  down  her  hair,  like  to  the  hoar 
Concealed  little  drops,  which  do  the  mom  adoi-c. 

On  her  two  pretty  handmaids  did  attend, 
One  call'd  the  Theise,  the  other  call'd  the  Crane, 
AVliich  on  her  waited,  things  amiss  to  mend, 
And  both  behind  upheld  her  spreading  train, 
Under  the  which  her  feet  appeared  plain, 
Her  silver  feet,  fair  wash'd  against  thi^  day : 
And  her  before  there  paced  paces  twain. 
Both  clad  in  coloura  like,  and  like  array 
The  Dovn  and  eke  the  Frith,  both  which  prepared  her 
way. 


In  the  above  extracts  from  the  Faery  Queen,  wc 
have,  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  modernised  the 
spelling;  without  changing  a  word  of  the  original. 
The  following  two  highly  poetical  descriptions  arc 
fi^ven  in  the  poet's  own  orthography : — 

[The  ffouae  of  Sleep,'] 

He  making  speedy  way  through  spersed  ayrc. 
And  through  the  world  of  waters  wide  and  dccpc, 
To  Morpheus'  house  doth  hastily  rcpairc. 
Amid  the  bowels  of  the  earth  full  stcepe. 
And  low,  where  dawning  day  doth  never  pccpc. 
His  dwelling  is,  there  Tcthys  his  wet  bed 
Doth  ever  wash,  and  Cynthia  still  doth  stcepe, 
In  silver  deaw,  his  ever  drouping  hed. 
Whiles  sad  Night  over  him  her  mantle  black  doth 
spred. 

Whose  double  gates  he  findeth  locked  fast, 

llie  one  fayre  tram'd  of  bumisht  yvoiy, 

The  other  all  with  silver  overcast ; 

And  wakeful  dogges  before  them  farre  doe  lye, 

Watching  to  banish  Care  their,  enimy, 

\Vho  oft  is  wont  to  trouble  gentle  sleepe. 

By  them  the  sprite  doth  passe  in  quietly. 

And  unto  Morpheus  comes,  whom  drowned  decpc 

In  drowsie  fit  he  findcs ;  of  nothing  he  takes  kccpc. 

And  more  to  luUe  him  in  his  slumber  sofl, 

A  trickling  streame  from  high  rock  tumbling  downo. 

And  ever-drizling  raiue  upon  the  loft, 

Mixt  with  a  murmuring  winde,  much  like  the  sowuc 

Of  swarming  bees,  did  cast  him  in  a  swowne. 

No  other  noyse,  nor  peoples  troublous  crycs. 

As  still  are  wont  t'  annoy  the  walled  townc, 

Might  there  be  heard  ;  but  careless  Quiet  lyod 

Wrapt  in  eternal  silence  farre  from  eniniyes. 

[Deacnption  of  Bdphoebe.'] 

In  her  faire  eyes  two  living  lamps  did  flame. 

Kindled  above  at  th'  heavenly  Maker's  light. 

And  darted  fyrie  beames  out  of  the  same. 

So  passing  persaut,  and  so  wondrous  bright, 

That  qu\te  bereav'd  the  rash  beholders  sight : 

In  them  the  blinded  god  his  lustfull  fyre 

To  kindle  oft  assayd,  but  had  no  might ; 

For,  with  dredd  majestic  and  awfull  yre, 

She  broke  his  wanton  darts,  and  quenched  base  dcNyre. 

Her  yvorie  forhead,  full  of  bountic  brave. 

Like  a  broad  table  did  itselfe  dispred. 

For  Love  his  loftie  triumphes  to  engrave. 

And  write  the  battailes  of  his  great  eodhcd  : 

All  good  and  honour  might  therein  be  red  ;  . 

For  there  their  dwelling  was.    And,  when  she  Kpake, 

Swecte  worden,  like  dropping  honey,  she  did  shed  ; 

And  Hwixt  the  perles  and  lubins  softly  brake 

A  silver  sound,  that  heavenly  musicke  seemd  to  make. 

Upon  her  eyelids  many  Graces  sate. 

Under  the  shadow  of  her  even  browcfl. 

Working  belgardcs  and  amorous  retrate  ; 

And  everie  one  her  with  a  grace  endowes. 

And  everie  one  with  meekenesse  to  her  bowes  : 

So  glorious  mirrhour  of  celestiall  grace. 

And  ioveraine  rooniment  of  mortall  vowes. 

How  shall  frayle  pen  dcscrive  her  heavenly  face. 

For  feare,  through  want  of  skill,  her  beauty  to  disgrace  ! 

So  faire,  and  thousand  thousand  times  more  faire. 
She  seemd,  when  she  presented  was  to  sight ; 
And  was  yclad,  for  heat  of  scorching  aire, 
All  in  a  silken  Camus  lily  white, 
Purfled  upon  with  many  a  folded  plight. 
Which  all  above  besprinckled  was  throughout 
With  golden  aygulets. 
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And  in  her  hand  a  sharpe  bore^ipeare  she  held, 

And  at  her  backe  a  bow,  and  quirer  gay 

Staft  with  steel-headed  dartee,  wherewith  she  queld 

The  salrage  beaites  in  her  rictorioiii  play, 

Knit  with  a  golden  bauldricke  which  forelay 

Athwart  her  snowy  brest,  and  did  diyide 

Her  daintie  paps  ;  which,  like  Tonng  fruit  in  May, 

Now  little  gan  to  swell,  and  being  tide 

Through  her  thin  weed  their  places  only  signifide. 

Her  yellow  lockes,  crisped  like  golden  wyre, 

About  her  shoulders  weren  loosely  shed. 

And,  when  the  winde  emongst  them  did  inspyre, 

They  wayed  like  a  penon  wyde  dcspred, 

And  low  behinde  her  backe  were  scatt^d : 

And,  whether  art  it  were  or  heedlease  hap, 

As  through  the  flouring  forrest  rash  she  ned, 

In  her  rude  heares  sweet  flowres  themselres  did  lap, 

And  flourishing  fresh  leaves  and  blossomes  did  enwrap. 

\_FabU  ofiht  Oak  a/nd  tht  Bria/r.'] 

There  grew  an  aged  tree  on  the  green, 
A  goodly  Oak  sometime  had  it  been. 
With  arms  full  strong  and  laigely  displayed, 
But  of  their  leaves  they  were  disaray'd : 
The  body  big  and  mightily  pight. 
Throughly  rooted,  and  of  wondrous  height ; 
Whilom  had  been  the  king  of  the  field. 
And  mochel  mast  to  the  husband  did  yield, 
And  with  his  nuts  larded  many  swine, 
But  now  the  gray  moss  maned  his  line, 
His  bared  boughs  were  beaten  with  storms, 
His  top  was  bald,  and  wasted  with  worms, 
His  honour  decay'd,  his  branches  sere. 

Hard  by  his  side  grew  a  bragging  Briere, 
Wliich  proudly  thrust  into  th'  element, 
And  seemed  to  threat  the  firmament : 
It  was  embellisht  with  blossoms  fair, 
And  thereto  aye  wonted  to  repair 
The  shepherd's  daughters  to  gather  flowres. 
To  paint  their  sarliuids  with  his  oolowres. 
And  in  his  smul  bushes  used  to  shroud, 
The  sweet  nightingale  sin^g  so  loud. 
Which  made  this  foolish  Briere  wex  so  bold. 
That  on  a  time  he  cast  him  to  scold. 
And  sneb  the  good  Oak,  for  he  was  old. 

W^hy  stancb  there  (quoth  he)  thou  brutish  block  1 
Nor  for  fruit  nor  for  shadow  serves  thy  stock  ; 
Seest  how  fresh  my  flowres  been  spread. 
Died  in  lily  white  and  crimson  red, 
With  leaves  engrained  in  lusty  green, 
Colours  meet  to  cloath  a  maiden  queen  1 
Thy  waste  bigness  but  cumbers  the  ground. 
And  dirks  the  beauty  of  my  blossoms  round  : 
The  mouldy  moss,  wnich  thee  accloyeth, 
My  cinnamon  smell  too  much  annoyeth  : 
Wherefore  soon  I  rede  thee  hence  remove. 
Lest  thou  the  price  of  my  displeasure  prove. 
So  spake  this  bold  Briere  with  great  disdain. 
Little  him  answer'd  the  Oak  agadn. 
But  yielded,  with  shame  and  grief  adaw'd. 
That  of  a  weed  he  was  over-craw'd. 

It  chanced  after  upon  a  day, 
The  husband-man's  self  to  come  that  way. 
Of  custom  to  simaew  his  ground. 
And  his  trees  of  state  in  compass  round : 
Him  when  the  spiteful  Briere  had  espyed, 
Causeless  complained,  and  loudly  erred 
Unto  his  lord,  stirring  up  stem  striro  ; 

O  my  liege  Lord  t  the  god  of  mv  life, 
Please  you  ponder  your  suppliant's  plaint, 
Caused  of  wrong  and  cruel  constraint, 
Which  I  your  poor  vassal  daily  endure ; 
And  but  your  goodness  the  same  recure. 
And  like  for  desperate  dole  to  die. 
Through  felonouB  force  of  mine  enemy. 


Greatly  aghast  with  this  piteous  plea, 
Him  rested  the  good  man  on  tiie  lea, 
And  bade  the  Briere  in  his  plaint  proceed. 
With  painted  words  then  gan  this  prond  weed 
(As  most  usen  ambitious  folk) 
His  coloured  crime  with  crafl  to  cloke. 

Ah,  my  Sovereign  I  lord  of  creatures  all. 
Thou  placer  of  pbuits  both  humble  and  tall, 
Waa  not  I  planted  of  thine  own  hand. 
To  be  the  primrose  of  all  thy  land, 
With  flow'ring  blossoms  to  lumish  the  prime^ 
And  scarlet  berries  in  sommer-time  1 
How  falls  it  then  that  this  faded  Oak, 
Whose  body  ia  sere,  whose  branches  broke. 
Whose  naked  arms  stretch  unto  the  fire, 
Unto  such  tyranny  doth  aspire, 
Hindring  with  his  shade  my  lovely  light. 
And  robbing  me  of  the  sweet  sun's  si^t  t 
So  beat  his  old  boughs  my  tender  side. 
That  oft  the  blood  springeth  firom  wounda  wide, 
Untimely  my  flowers  forced  to  fall. 
That  been  the  honour  of  your  coronal ; 
And  oft  he  lets  his  canker-worms  light 
Upon  my  branches,  to  work  me  more  spight ; 
And  of  his  hoary  locks  down  doth  cast. 
Wherewith  my  f^h  flowrets  been  defaat : 
For  this,  and  many  more  such  outrage. 
Craving  your  godlyhead  to  assuage 
The  rancorous  rigour  of  his  might ; 
Nought  ask  I  but  only  to  hold  my  right. 
Submitting  me  to  your  good  sufferance. 
And  praying  to  be  guarded  from  grievance. 

To  this  this  Oak  cast  him  to  reply 
Well  as  he  couth ;  but  hia  enemy 
Had  kindled  such  coals  of  displeasure, 
That  the  good  man  nould  stay  his  leisure. 
But  home  him  hasted  with  furious  heat, 
Encreasing  his  wrath  with  many  a  threat ; 
His  harmtul  hatchet  he  hent  in  hand, 
(Alas  I  that  it  so  ready  should  stand  t) 
And  to  the  field  alone  he  speedeth, 
(Aye  little  help  to  harm  there  needeth) 
Anger  nould  let  him  sneak  to  the  tree, 
Enaunter  his  rage  mignt  cooled  be, 
But  to  the  root  bent  his  sturdy  stroke. 
And  made  many  wounds  in  the  waste  Oak. 
The  axe's  edge  did  oft  turn  again, 
Aa  half  unwilling  to  cut  the  grain. 
Seemed  the  senseless  iron  did  fear. 
Or  to  wrong  holy  eld  did  forbear ; 
For  it  had  been  an  ancient  tree, 
Sacred  with  many  a  mystery, 
And  often  crost  with  the  priests'  crew, 
And  often  hallowed  with  noly-water  dew ; 
But  like  fancies  weren  foolery, 
And  broughten  this  Oak  to  this  misery ; 
For  nought  might  they  quitten  him  from  decay, 
For  fiercely  the  good  man  at  him  did  lay. 
The  block  oft  groaned  under  his  blow. 
And  sighed  to  see  his  near  overthrow. 
In  fine,  the  steel  had  pierced  his  pith. 
Then  down  to  the  ground  he  fell  forthwith. 
His  wondrous  weight  made  the  ground  to  quake, 
Th'  earth  shrunk  under  him,  and  seem'd  to  shake ; 
There  lieth  the  Oak  pitied  of  none. 

Now  stands  the  Briere  like  a  lord  alone. 
Puffed  up  with  pride  and  vain  pleasanoe ; 
But  all  this  glee  had  no  continuance  i 
For  eflsoons  winter  'gan  to  approach. 
The  blustering  Boreas  did  encroach, 
And  beat  upon  the  solitary  ftiere. 
For  now  no  succour  waa  aeen  him  near. 
Now  'gan  he  repent  his  pride  too  late^ 
For  naked  left  and  diaconsolate, 
The  biting  frost  nipt  his  atalk  dead, 
The  watiy  wet  weighed  down  his  head, 
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And  Heap'd  snow  bordned  him  so  sore. 
That  now  upright  he  can  ttand  no  more ; 
And  being  down  is  trod  in  the  dirt 
Of  cattle,  and  bronzed,  and  sorelj  hurt. 
Such  was  th'  end  of  this  ambitious  Briere, 
For  scorning  eld.'— 

[JFVom  the  EpUhakBrnum,"] 

Wake  now,  my  lore,  awake ;  for  it  is  time ; 

The  TOBj  mem  long  since  left  Tithon's  bed| 

All  roftdy  to  her  Bilyer  coach  to  climb ; 

And  Phoebus  'gins  to  show  his  glorious  head. 

Hark  1  now  the  cheerful  birds  do  chant  their  lays. 

And  carol  of  LoTe's  pnuse. 

The  meny  lark  her  matins  sings  alofl ; 

The  thrush  relies ;  the  maris  descant  plays ; 

The  ouzel  shrills ;  the  ruddock  warbles  soft ; 

So  goodly  all  agree,  with  sweet  consent, 

To  this  day's  merriment. 

Ah !  my  dear  lore,  why  do  you  sleep  thus  long, 

When  meeter  were  that  you  should  now  awake, 

T'  await  the  coming  of  your  joyous  make. 

And  hearken  to  the  binu'  loye-leamed  song, 

The  dewy  leares  among ! 

For  they  of  joy  and  pleasanoe  to  you  sine, 

Iliat  all  the  woods  tnem  answer  and  their  echo  ring. 

My  lore  is  now  awake  out  of  her  dream. 

And  her  fair  eyes,  like  stars  that  dimmed  were 

With  darksome  cloud,  now  show  their  goodly  beams 

More  bright  than  Hesperus  his  head  doth  rear. 

Come  now,  ye  damsels,  daughters  of  delight, 

Help  quickly  her  to  dight : 

But  first  come,  ye  fair  Hours,  which  were  b^;ot9 

In  Joye's  sweet  paradise,  of  Day  and  Night ; 

Which  do  the  seasons  of  the  year  allot, 

And  all,  that  eyer  in  this  world  is  fair, 

Do  make  and  still  repair  ; 

And  ye  three  handmaids  of  the  Cyprian  Queen, 

The  which  do  still  adorn  her  beauties'  pride. 

Help  to  adorn  my  beautifiillest  bride  : 

And,  as  ye  her  amy,  still  throw  between 

Some  graces  to  be  seen  ; 

j  And,  as  ye  use  to  Venus,  to  her  sing, 

'  The  whifas  the  woods  shall  answer,  and  your  echo  ring. 

Now  is  my  lore  all  ready  forth  to  come  : 
Let  all  the  yirelns  therefore  well  await ; 
■  And  ye,  fresh  boys,  that  tend  upon  her  groom, 
Prepare  yourselyes,  for  he  is  coming  straight. 
Set  all  your  things  in  seemly  good  array. 
Fit  for  BO  joyful  day : 
Hie  joyfnll'st  day  that  eyer  sun  did  see. 
Fair  Sun  I  show  forth  thy  fayourable  ray. 
And  let  thy  lifeful  heat  not  feryent  be. 
For  fear  of  burning  her  sunshiny  face. 
Her  beauty  to  disgrace. 
O  fairest  Phoebus  I  father  of  the  Muse ! 
If  eyer  I  did  honour  thee  aright, 
Or  sing  the  thing  that  might  thy  mind  delight. 
Do  not  thy  senrant's  simple  boon  refuse. 
But  let  tUs  day,  let  this  one  day  be  mine  ; 
Let  all  the  test  be  thine. 
Then  I  thy  soyereign  praises  loud  will  sing. 
That  all  ue  woods  shall  answer,  and  their  echo  ring. 

Lo  !  where  she  eomes  along  with  portly  pace, 

Like  Phoebe,  from  her  chamber  ot  the  east, 

Arising  forth  to  run  her  mighty  race, 

Clad  all  in  white,  that  seems  a  yirgin  best. 

So  well  it  her  beseems,  that  ye  would  ween 

Some  angel  she  had  been. 

Her  long  loose  yellow  locks,  like  golden  wire, 

Sprinkled  with  pearl,  and  pearling  flowers  atween, 

IK>  like  a  golden  mantle  her  attire ; 

And  being  crowned  with  a  garland  green. 

Seem  like  some  maiden  queen. 


Her  modest  eyes,  abashed  to  behold 

So  many  gazers  as  on  her  do  stare, 

Upon  tne  lowly  ground  affixed  are ; 

Ne  dare  lift  up  her  countenance  too  bold. 

But  blush  to  hear  her  praises  sung  so  loud, 

So  far  from  being  proud. 

Nathless  do  ye  stiU  loud  her  praises  sing. 

That  all  the  woods  may  answer,  and  your  echo  ring. 

Tell  me,  ye  merchants*  daughters,  did  ye  see 

So  fair  a  creature  in  your  town  before ! 

So  sweet,  so  loyely,  and  so  mild  as  she. 

Adorned  with  beauty's  grace,  and  yirtue's  store  ; 

Her  goodly  eyes  like  sapphires  shining  bright, 

Her  forehead  iyoiy  white. 

Her  cheeks  like  apples  which  the  sun  hath  rudded, 

Her  lips  like  cherries  charming  men  to  bite. 

Her  breast  like  to  a  bowl  of  cream  uncrudded. 

Why  stand  ye  still,  ye  yiigins  in  amaze. 

Upon  her  so  to  gaze. 

Whiles  ye  forget  your  former  lay  to  sing. 

To  which  the  woods  did  answer,  and  your  echo  ring  f 

But  if  ye  saw  that  which  no  eyes  can  see. 

The  inward  beauty  of  her  liyely  sp'rit. 

Garnished  with  heayenly  gifts  of  high  degree. 

Much  more  then  would  ye  wonder  at  that  sight. 

And  stand  astonished  like  to  those  which  read 

Medusa's  mazeful  head. 

There  dwells  sweet  Loye,  and  constant  Chastity, 

Unspotted  Faith,  and  comely  Womaj^ood, 

Regard  of  Honour,  and  mild  Modesty ; 

There  Virtue  reigns  as  queen  in  royal  throne, 

And  giyeth  laws  alone, 

The  which  the  base  affections  do  obey. 

And  yield  their  sendees  unto  her  will ; 

Ne  thought  of  things  uncomely  eyer  may 

Thereto  approach  to  tempt  her  mind  to  ill. 

Had  ye  once  seen  these  her  celestial  treasures, 

And  unreyealed  pleasures, 

Then  Irould  ye  wonder  and  her  praises  sing. 

That  all  the  woods  would  answer,  and  your  echo  ring. 

Open  the  temple  gates  imto  my  loye, 

(^n  them  wide  uiat  she  may  enter  in. 

And  all  the  posts  adorn  as  doth  behoye. 

And  all  the  pillars  deck  with  garlands  trim, 

For  to  receiye  this  saint  wiUi  honour  due. 

That  Cometh  in  to  you. 

With  trembling  steps,  and  humble  reyerenee, 

She  Cometh  in,  before  the  Almighty's  yiew : 

Of  her,  ye  yiigins,  learn  obedience, 

VHien  so  ye  come  into  those  holy  places. 

To  humble  your  proud  faces : 

Bring  her  up  to  tne  high  altar,  that  she  may 

The  sacred  ceremonies  there  partake. 

The  which  do  endless  matrimony  make ; 

And  let  the  roaring  omns  loudly  play 

The  praises  of  the  Lord  in  liyely  notes ; 

The  whiles,  with  hollow  throats. 

The  choristers  the  joyous  anthem  sing, 

That  all  the  woods  may  answer,  and  their  echo  ring. 

Behold,  while  she  before  the  altar  stands. 

Hearing  the  holy  priest  that  to  her  speaks. 

And  blesseth  her  with  his  two  happy  hands. 

How  the  red  roses  flush  up  in  her  cheeks. 

And  the  pure  snow,  with  goodly  yermeil  stain. 

Like  crimson  dyed  in  grain  ; 

That  eyen  the  angels,  which  continually 

About  the  sacred  altar  do  remain, 

Foiget  their  seirice  and  about  her  fly. 

Oft  peepins  in  her  face,  that  seems  more  fair. 

The  more  they  on  it  stare. 

But  her  sad  eyes,  still  fastened  on  the  ground. 

Are  goyemed  with  goodly  modesty. 

That  suffers  not  a  look  to  glance  awiy. 

Which  may  let  in  a  little  thought  unsound. 
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Why  blush  you,  Iotc,  to  give  to  mc  your  hand, 

The  pledge  of  all  our  band  t 

Sing,  ye  sweet  angels,  alleluya  sing. 

That  all  the  woods  may  answer,  and  your  echo  ring. 

ROBERT  SOUTHWELL. 

A  distinguished  place  among  the  secondary  poeti- 
cal lights  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  is  due  to  Robert 
Southwell,  who  is  also  remarkable  as  a  victim  of 
the  religious  contentions  of  the  period.   He  was  born 
in  1560,  at  St  Faiths,  Norfolk,  of  Roman  Catholic 
parents,  who  sent  him,  when  very  young,  to  be 
educated  at  the  English  college  at  Douay,  in  Flan- 
ders, and  from  thence  to  Rome,  where,  at  sixteen 
years  of  age,  he  entered  the  society  of  the  Jesuits. 
In  1584,  he  returned  to  his  native  country,  as  a  mis- 
sionary, notwithstanding  a  law  which  threatened  all 
members  of  his  profession  found  in  England  with 
death.    For  eight  years  he  appears  to  have  mini- 
stered secretly  but  zealously  to  the  scattered  adhe- 
rents of  his  creed,  without^  as  far  as  is  known,  doing 
anything  to  disturb  the  peace  of  society,  when,  in 
1592,  he  was  apprehended  in  a  gentleman's  house  at 
Uxenden  in  Middlesex,  and  committed  to  a  dungeon 
in  the  Tower,  so  noisome  and  filthy,  that,  when  he 
was  brought  out  for  examination,  his  clothes  were 
covered  with  vermin.    Upon  this  his  father,  a  man 
of  good  family,  presented  a  petition  to  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, begging,  that  if  his  son  had  committed  any- 
thing for  wluch,  by  the  laws,   he    had  deserved 
death,  he  might  suffer  deatli ;  if  not,  as  he  was  a 
gentleman,  he  hoped  her  majesty  would  be  pleased 
to  order  him  to  be  treated  as  a  gentleman.    South- 
well was,  afh^r  this,  somewhat  better  lodged,  but 
an  imprisonment  of  three  years,   with  ten  inflic- 
tions of  the  rack,  wore  out  his  patience,  and  he 
iiitrcated  to  be  brought  to  trial.    Cecil  is  said  to 
have  made  the  brutal  remark,  that  *  if  he  was  in 
so  much   haste  to  be  hanged,  he  should  quickly 
have  his  desire.'    Reing  at  this  trial  found  guilty, 
upon  his  own  confession,  of  being  a  Romish  priest, 
he   was  condemned    to   death,    and    executed    at 
T^'bum  accordingly,  with  all  the  horrible  circum- 
stances dictated  by  the  old  treason  laws  of  Eng- 
land.    Throughout  all  these   scenes,   he  behaved 
with  a  mild  fortitude  which  nothing  but  a  highly 
regulated  mind  and  satisfied  conscience  could  have 
prompted. 

The  life  of  Southwell,  though  short,  was  full  of 
grief.  The  prevailing  tone  of  his  poetry  is  therefore 
that  of  a  religious  resignation  to  severe  evils.  liis 
two  longest  poems,  St  Peters  Complaint^  and  Mary 
Magdalene's  Funeral  Tears,  were,  like  many  other 
works  of  which  the  world  has  been  proud,  written 
in  prison.  It  is  remarkable  that,  though  composed 
while  suflering  under  persecution,  no  trace  of  angry 
feeling  against  any  human  being  or  any  human  insti- 
tution, occurs  in  these  poems.  After  experiencing 
great  popularity  in  their  own  time,  insomuch  that 
eleven  editions  were  printed  between  1503  and  1600, 
the  poems  of  Southwell  fell,  like  most  of  the  other 
productions  of  that  age,  into  a  long-enduring  neglect. 
Their  merits  having  been  again  Bcknowledged  in 
our  own  day,  a  complete  reprint  of  them  appeared 
in  1818,  under  the  editorial  care  of  Mr  W.  Joseph 
Walter. 

Tfie  Imofje  of  Death, 

Before  my  face  the  picture  hangK, 
That  daily  should  put  me  in  mind 

Of  those  cold  names  and  bitter  pangs 
That  shortly  I  am  like  to  find  ; 

But  vet,  alas  !  full  little  I 

Po  think  hereon,  that  1  must  die. 


I  often  look  upon  a  face 

Most  ugly,  grisly,  bare,  and  thin  ; 
I  often  view  the  hollow  place 

Where  eyes  and  nose  had  sometime  been  ; 
I  see  the  bones  across  that  lie, 
Yet  little  think  that  I  must  die. 

I  read  the  label  underneath. 
That  tellcth  me  whereto  I  must ; 

I  sec  the  sentence  too,  that  saith, 
'  Remember,  man,  thou  art  but  dust.' 

But  vet,  alas  !  how  seldom  I 

Do  think,  indeed,  that  I  must  die  ! 

Continually  at  mv  bed's  head 

A  hearse  doth  hang,  which  doth  mc  tell 
That  I  ere  morning  may  be  dead. 

Though  now  I  feel  mvself  full  well  ; 
But  yet,  alas  I  for  all  this,  I 
Have  little  mind  that  I  must  die  ! 

The  gown  which  I  am  used  to  wear. 
The  knife  wherewith  I  cut  my  meat  ; 

And  eke  that  old  and  ancient  chair, 
Which  is  my  only  usual  seat ; 

All  these  do  tell  me  I  must  die, 

And  yet  my  life  amend  not  I. 

Aly  ancestors  are  tum'd  to  clay. 
And  many  of  my  mates  arc  gone  ; 

My  youngers  daily  drop  away. 
And  can  I  think  to  'scape  alone  ! 

No,  no  ;  I  know  that  I  must  die. 

And  yet  my  life  amend  not  I. 
«  «  « 

If  none  can  'scape  Death's  dreadful  dart ; 

If  rich  and  poor  his  beck  obey  ; 
If  strong,  if  wis^  if  all  do  pmart. 

Then  I  to  'scape  shall  hare  no  wuy  : 
Then  grant  me  grace,  0  God  !  that  I 
My  life  may  mend,  since  I  must  die. 


Times  go  Ig  Tunis, 

The  lopped  tree  in  time  may  grow  a;ain. 
Most  naked  plants  renew  both  fruit  and  fiowcr ; 

The  sorriest  wight  may  find  release  of  pain. 

The  driest  soil  suck  in  some  moistening  shower : 

Time  goes  by  turns,  and  chances  change  by  coun>c. 

From  foul  to  fair,  fVom  better  hap  to  worse. 

The  sea  of  Fortune  doth  not  ever  flow ; 

She  draws  her  favours  to  the  lowest  ebb : 
Her  tides  have  equal  times  to  come  and  go ; 

Her  loom  doth  weave  the  fine  and  coarsest  web : 
No  joy  so  great  but  runneth  to  an  end. 
No  hap  so  hard  but  may  in  fine  amend. 

Not  always  fall  of  leaf,  nor  ever  spring. 
Not  endlefs  night,  yet  not  eternal  day  : 

The  saddest  birds  a  season  find  to  sing. 
The  roughest  stonn  a  calm  may  soon  allay. 

Thus,  with  succeeding  turns,  God  tempereth  all. 

That  man  may  hope  to  rise,  yet  fear  to  fall. 

A  chance  may  win  that  by  mischance  was  lost ; 

That  net  that  holds  no  great,  takes  little  fif  h  ; 
In  some  things  all,  in  all  things  none  are  cross'd  ; 

Few  all  they  need,  but  none  have  all  they  wish. 
Unmingled  joys  here  to  no  man  befall ; 
AV^^ho  least,  hath  some ;  who  mottt,  hath  never  all. 


Lore's  Servile  Lot, 

She  shroudcth  vice  in  virtue's  veil. 

Pretending  good  in  ill ; 

She  offereth  joy,  but  bringeth  grief ; 

A  kiss — where  she  doth  kilL 
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A  hooejr  shower  rains  from  her  lips. 
Sweet  lights  shine  in  her  face  ; 

She  hath  the  blush  of  Tiigin  mind. 
The  mind  of  riper's  mce. 

She  makes  thee  oeek,  yet  fear  to  find  ; 

To  find,  but  nought  enjo^  ; 
In  many  frowns,  some  passmg  smiles 

She  yields  to  more  annoy. 

She  letteth  fall  some  luring  baits. 

For  foob  to  gather  up  ; 
Now  sweet,  now  sour,  for  ereiy  tasto 

She  tcmpereth  her  cup. 

Her  wateiy  eyes  have  burning  force, 
Her  floods  and  flames  conspire  ; 

Tears  kindle  sparks — sobs  fuel  are. 
And  sighs  but  fan  the  fire. 

Hay  nerer  was  the  month  of  lore, 

For  May  is  full  of  flowers ; 
But  rather  Aprils  wet  by  kind. 

For  lore  is  full  of  showers. 

With  soothing  words  enthralled  souls 
She  chains  in  servile  bands ; 

Her  eye,  in  silence,  hath  a  speech 
W£tidi  eye  best  understands. 

Her  little  sweet  hath  many  sours ; 

Short  hap  immortal  harms ; 
Her  loring  looks  are  murdering  darts. 

Her  songs,  bewitching  charms. 

Like  winter  rose  and  summer  ice. 
Her  joys  are  still  untimely ; 

Before  her  hope,  behind  remorse, 
Fair  first — ui  fine  unkindly. 

Plough  not  the  seas,  sow  not  the  sands, 

Lcare  off  your  idle  pain ; 
Seek  other  mistress  for  your  mind»— 

Lore's  senrice  is  in  Tain. 


Scorn  not  tJu  Least. 

Where  words  are  weak,  and  foes  encount'ring  strong. 
Where  mightier  do  assault  than  do  defend. 

The  feebler  part  puts  up  enforced  wrong, 

And  silent  sees,  that  speech  could  not  amend : 

Yet  higher  powers  must  think,  though  they  repine. 

When  sun  is  set  tho  little  stars  will  shine. 


While  pike  doth  range,  the  siller  tench  doth  fly, 
And  crouch  in  privy  creeks  with  smaller  fish ; 

Yet  pikes  are  caught  when  little  fish  so  by, 
TheM  fleet  afloat,  while  those  do  fill  the  dish ; 

There  is  a  time  even  for  the  worms  to  creep, 

And  suck  the  dew  while  all  their  foes  do  sleep. 

The  merlin  cannot  ever  soar  on  high, 

Nor  greedy  greyhound  still  pursue  the  chase  ; 

The  tender  lark  will  find  a  time  to  fly, 
And  fearful  hare  to  run  a  quiet  race. 

He  that  hi^^  growth  on  cedars  did  bestow. 

Gave  also  lowly  mushrooms  leave  to  grow. 

In  Hainan's  pomp  poor  Mardocheus  wept. 
Yet  God  did  turn  his  fate  upon  his  foe. 

The  Lazar  piu'd,  while  Dives*  feast  was  kept, 
Yet  he  to  heaven — ^to  hell  did  Dives  go. 

We  trample  grass,  and  prize  the  flowers  of  May  ; 

Yet  grass  is  green,  when  flowers  do  fade  away. 


BAM  DEL  DANIEL. 

Samuel  Daniel  was  the  son  of  a  music-master. 
He  was  bom  in  1562,  near  Taunton,  in  Somerset- 


shire, and  seems  to  have  been  educated  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Pembroke  family.  In  1 579,  he  was 
entered  a  commoner  of  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford, 
where  he  chiefly  devoted  himself  to  tlie  study  of 
poetry  and  history;  at  the  end  of  three  years,  he 
quitted  tho  university,  without  taking  a  degree,  and 
was  appointed  tutor  to  Anne  Clifford,  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Cumberland.  After  the  death  of  Spenser, 
Daniel  became  what  Mr  Campbell  calls  '  voluntary 
laureate'  to  the  court,  but  he  was  soon  superseded 
by  Ben  Jonson.  In  the  reign  of  James  (1603),  he 
was  appointed  Master  of  the  Queen's  Revel's,  and 
inspector  of  the  plays  to  be  represented  by  the 
juvenile  performers.  He  was  also  preferred  to  be  a 
Gentleman-Extraordinary  and  Groom  of  the  Cham- 
ber to  Queen  Anne.  Towards  the  dose  of  his  life, 
he  retired  to  a  farm  at  Beckington,  in  Somersetshire, 
where  he  died  in  October  1619. 

The  works  of  Daniel  fill  two  considerable  volumes ; 
but  roost  of  them  are  extremely  duU.  Of  this  nature 
is,  in  particular,  his  HUtory  of  the  Civil  War  (be- 
tween the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster),  which 
occupied  him  for  several  years,  but  ia  not  in  the 
least  superior  to  the  most  sober  of  prose  narratives. 
His  Complaint  of  Bosamond  is,  in  like  manner,  rather 
a  piece  of  versified  history  than  a  poem.  His  two 
tragedies,  Cleopatra  and  PhUotas^  and  two  pastoral 
tragi-oomedies,  HymeiCB  Triumph  and  The  Queen*8 
Arcadioj  are  not  less  deficient  in  poetical  effect  In 
all  of  these  productions^  the  historical  taste  of  the 
author  seems  to  have  altogether  suppressed  the  poet- 
ical It  is  only  by  virtue  of  his  minor  pieces  and 
sonnets,  that  Daniel  continues  to  maintain  his  place 
amongst  the  English  poets.  His  Epistle  to  the  Coun- 
test  of  Cumberland  is  a  fine  efiVision  of  meditative 
thought 

IFi-om  tlu  EjpidU  to  the  Countese  of  Cumberland.] 

He  that  of  such  a  height  hath  built  his  mind, 
Aad  reared  the  dwellmg  of  his  thoughts  so  strong. 
As  neither  hope  nor  fear  can  ahake  the  frame 
Of  his  resolved  powers ;  nor  all  the  wind 
Of  vanity  or  malice  pierce  to  wrong 
His  settled  peace,  or  to  disturb  the  same : 
What  a  fair  seat  hath  he,  from  whence  he  may 
The  boundless  wastes  and  wilds  of  man  survey ! 

And  with  how  free  an  eye  doth  he  look  down 

Upon  these  lower  regions  of  turmoil. 

Where  all  the  storms  of  passions  mainly  beat 

On  flesh  and  blood  I  where  honour,  power,  renown. 

Are  only  gay  afflictions,  golden  toil ; 

Where  greatness  stands  upon  as  feeble  feet 

As  frailty  doth ;  and  only  great  doth  seem 

To  little  minds  who  do  it  so  esteem. 

He  looks  upon  the  mightiest  monarch's  wars. 
But  only  as  on  stately  robberies ; 
Where  evermore  the  fortune  that  prevails 
Must  be  the  right :  the  ill-succeeding  mars 
The  fairest  and  the  best-fac'd  enterprise. 
Great  pirate  Pompey  lesser  pirates  quails : 
Justice  he  sees,  as  if  reduceo,  still 

Conspires  with  power,  whose  cause  must  not  be  ilL 

•  *  • 

He  sees  the  face  of  right  t*  appear  as  manifold 
As  are  the  passions  of  uncertain  man ; 
Who  puts  it  in  all  colours,  all  attires. 
To  serve  his  ends,  and  makes  his  courses  hold. 
He  sees  that,  let  deceit  work  what  it  can, 
Plot  and  contrive  base  ways  to  high  desires ; 
That  the  all-guiding  Providence  doth  yet 
All  disappoint  and  mocks  this  smoke  of  wit 
«  •  • 
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llUekard  II.,  the  Momm  Mort  Ats  Mwrder  in 
Pmfret  CasUe.'] 

Whether  the  soul  receives  intelligence, 
Bj  her  near  genius,  of  the  body's  end, 
And  so  imparts  a  sadness  to  the  sense. 
Foregoing  ruin  whereto  it  doth  tend  ; 
Or  Whether  nature  else  hath  conference 
With  profound  sleep,  and  so  doth  warning  send. 
By  prophetising  dreams,  what  hurt  is  near, 
And  gives  the  heavy  careful  heart  to  fear : 

However,  so  it  is,  the  now  sad  king, 
Tods'd  here  and  there  his  quiet  to  confound. 
Feels  a  strange  weight  of  sorrows  gathering 
Upon  his  trembling  heart,  and  sees  no  ground  ; 
Feels  sudden  terror  bring  cold  shivering  ; 
Lists  not  to  eat,  still  muses,  sleeps  unsound ; 
His  tenses  droop,  his  steady  eyes  unquick, 
And  much  he  ails,  and  yet  he  is  not  sick. 

The  morning  of  that  day  which  was  his  last, 

After  a  weaiy  rest,  rising  to  pain. 

Out  at  a  little  gntte  his  eyes  he  cast 

Upon  those  boidering  hills  and  open  plain, 

Where  other's  liberty  make  him  complain 

The  more  his  own,  and  grieves  his  soul  the  more. 

Conferring  captive  crowns  with  freedom  poor. 

0  happy  man,  saith  he,  that  lo  I  see, 
Grazmg  his  cattle  in  those  pleasant  fields. 
If  he  but  knew  his  good.     How  blessed  he 
That  feels  not  what  affliction  ffreatness  yields  I 
Other  than  what  he  is  he  would  not  be. 
Nor  change  his  state  with  him  that  sceptre  wields* 
Thine,  thine  is  that  true  life  :  that  is  to  live, 
To  rest  secure,  and  not  rise  up  to  grieve. 

Thou  sitt'st  at  home  safe  by  thy  quiet  fire. 
And  hear'st  of  other's  harms,  but  fearest  none  : 
And  there  thou  tell'st  of  kings,  and  who  aspire, 
Who  fall,  who  rise,  who  triumph,  who  do  moan. 
Perhaps  thou  talk'st  of  me,  and  dost  enquire 
Of  my  restraint,  why  here  I  live  alone. 
And  pitiest  this  my  miserable  fall  ; 
For  pity  must  have  part— envy  not  all. 

Thrice  happy  you  that  look  as  from  the  shore, 
And  have  no  venture  in  the  wreck  you  see ; 
No  interest,  no  occasion  to  deplore 
Other  men's  travels,  while  yourselves  sit  free. 
How  much  doth  your  sweet  rest  make  us  the  more 
To  see  our  miseiy  and  what  we  be  : 
Whose  blinded  greatness,  ever  in  turmoil, 
Still  seeking  happy  life,  makes  life  a  toil. 


{^Early  Zove."] 

Ah,  I  remember  well  (and  how  can  I 

But  evermore  remember  well)  when  first 

Our  flame  began,  when  scarce  we  knew  what  was 

The  flame  we  felt ;  when  as  we  sat  and  siffh'd 

And  look'd  upon  each  other,  and  conceiv'd 

Not  what  we  ail'd,  yet  something  we  did  ail, 

And  yet  were  well,  and  yet  we  were  not  well. 

And  what  was  our  disease  we  could  not  tell. 

Then  would  we  kiss,  then  sigh,  then  look  :  and  thus 

In  that  first  garden  of  our  simpleness 

We  spent  our  childhood.     But  when  years  began 

To  reap  the  fruit  of  knowledge  ;  ah,  how  then 

Would  she  with  sterner  looks,  with  graver  brow. 

Check  my  presumption  and  my  forwardness  ! 

Yet  still  would  give  me  flowers,  still  would  show 

What  she  would  have  me,  yet  not  have  me  know. 


[_Sdectum$  from  DamePi  jSbniult.] 

I  must  not  grieve,  my  love,  whose  eyes  would  read 
Lines  of  delight,  whereon  her  youth  might  smile  ; 
Flowers  have  time  before  they  come  to  seed. 
And  she  is  young,  and  now  must  sport  the  while. 
And  sport,  sweet  maid,  in  season  of  theee  years. 
And  learn  to  gather  flowers  before  they  wither ; 
And  where  the  sweetest  blossom  first  appears. 
Let  love  and  youth  conduct  thv  pleasures  thither, 
Lighten  forth  smiles  to  clear  the  clouded  air. 
And  calm  the  tempest  which  my  sighs  do  raise : 
Pity  and  smiles  do  best  become  the  fair  ; 
Pity  and  smiles  must  only  yield  thee  praise. 
Make  me  to  say,  when  all  my  griefs  are  gone, 
Happy  the  heart  that  sigh'd  for  such  a  one. 

Fair  is  my  love,  and  cruel  as  she's  fair  ; 
Her  brow  shades  frown,  altho'  her  eyes  are  sunny  ; 
Her  smiles  are  lightning,  though  her  pride  despair ; 
And  her  disdains  are  gall,  her  favours  honey. 
A  modest  maid,  deck'd  with  a  blush  of  honour, 
Whose  feet  do  tread  green  paths  of  youth  and  love ; 
The  wonder  of  all  eyes  that  look  upon  her : 
Sacred  on  earth  ;  design'd  a  saint  above  ; 
Chastity  and  Beauty,  which  are  deadly  foes. 
Live  reconciled  friends  within  her  brow  ; 
And  had  she  Pity  to  conjoin  with  those. 
Then  who  had  heard  the  plaints  I  utter  now ! 
For  had  she  not  been  fair,  and  thus  unkind. 
My  muse  had  slept,  and  none  had  known  my  mind. 


Care-charmer  Sleep,  son  of  the  sable  Night, 
Brother  to  Death,  m  silent  darkness  bom. 
Relieve  my  anguish,  and  restore  the  light. 
With  dark  forgetting  of  my  care,  return. 
And  let  the  day  be  time  enough  to  mourn 
The  shipwreck  of  my  ill-advised  youth  ; 
Let  wakin?  eyes  suffice  to  wail  their  scorn, 
Without  the  torments  of  the  night's  untruth. 
Cease,  dreams,  the  images  of  day-desires. 
To  model  forth  the  passions  of  to-morrow ; 
Never  let  the  rising  sun  prove  you  liars. 
To  add  more  grief,  to  aggravate  my  sorrow. 
Still  let  me  sleep,  embracing  clouds  in  vain. 
And  never  wake  to  feel  the  day's  disdain. 

XICBAEL  DRATTOir. 

MiCHAKL  Dratton,  bom,  it  is  supposed,  at  Ather- 
ston,  in  Warwickshire,  about  the  year  156S,and  the 
son  of  a  batcher,  discovered  in  his  eariiest  rears 
such  prooft  of  a  luperior  mind,  that,  at  the  age  of 
ten,  he  was  made  page  to  a  person  of  quality— a 
situation  which  was  not  in  that  age  thought  too 
humble  for  the  sou  of  gentlemen.  He  is  said,  upon 
dubious  authority,  to  have  been  for  some  time  a 
student  at  Oxford.  It  is  certain  that,  in  early  lifi?, 
he  was  highly  esteemed  and  strongly  patronised  hj 
several  persons  of  consequence ;  piuticularly  by  Sir 
Henry  Goodere,  Sir  Walter  Aston,  and  the  Counteaa 
of  Bedford :  to  the  first  he  was  indebted  for  great  part 
of  his  education,  and  for  recommending  him  to  the 
countess ;  the  second  supported  him  for  serenl 
years.  In  1593,  Drayton  published  a  coUcction  of 
his  pastorals,  and  soon  after  gave  to  the  world  his 
more  elaborate  poems  of  The  BaroiCt  Wan  and 
Enghnd'a  Heroial  EputltM,  In  these  latter  pro- 
ductions, as  in  the  History  of  the  Civil  War  by 
Daniel,  we  sec  symptoms  of  that  taste  for  poetised 
history  (as  it  may  be  called)  which  marked  the  age 
—which  is  first  seen  in  Sackville's  design  of  the 
Mirronr  for  Magistrates,  and  was  now  developing 
itself  strongly  in  the  historical  plays  of  Shakspear^ 
Marlow,  and  others.    On  the  accession  tk  James  L 
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in  I  fi03,  DimTton  icted  aj  an  nquire  to  hi*  patron, 
Kr  Walter  Alton,  in  the  ceremony  of  hia  ingtalU- 
tion  u  a  Knight  of  the  Bath.  The  poet  expected 
mane  patronage  from  the  new  toTereign,  hut  wiu 
dii^pointed.  He  published  the  fnt  part  of  hia 
mort  dabonte  work,  the  Polt/olbicm,  in  1613,  and  the 
HGood  in  IGSa,  the  whole  fonoiag  m  poetical  de- 
acription  of  England,  in  thirt;  songs,  or  booka. 


Miduel  DnyUm. 

The  Foljolbion  ia  a  work  entirely  unlike  any 
other  in  Engliih  poetry,  holh  in  ita  lubject  and  Ihe 
manner  in  which  it  i»  written.  It  is  Ml  of  topo- 
graphical and  anliqnarian  detaill,  with  innumerable 
aUasioas  to  reniHrkable  eventa  and  persona,  aa  con- 
nected with  varioua  localities  i  yet  such  la  the 
poetical  geniua  of  the  author,  bo  happily  does  he 
idealise  imost  ererything  he  touches  on,  and  so 
[  liTcly  is  the  flow  of  hia  Terse,  that  we  do  not  readily 
tire  in  perniing  this  vast  njaai  of  information.  He 
aeeiDi  to  have  followed  the  manner  of  Spenser  in  hia 
unceasing  penoniScations  of  natural  objects,  such  aa 
hiUa,  rirers,  and  wooda.  The  information  contained 
in  thia  work  ia  in  general  so  accurate,  that  it  is 
quoted  aa  an  authority  by  Heame  and  Wood. 

In  16ST.  Drayton  published  a  Tolome  containing 
Tie  BatlU  of  Apirumrl,  The  Court  0/  Fatrle,  and 
other  poema.  Three  yeara  later  appeared  another 
T<dunie,  entitled  The  MuMei'  Efyiiiaa,  from  whiuh  it 
appeara  that  he  had  found  a  Qnal  shelter  in  the 
family  of  the  Earl  of  Dor«:L  On  hia  death  in  1631, 
he  waa  Iniried  in  Westniinater  Abbey,  where  ■ 
monument,  containing  an  inscription  in  letters  of 
gidd,  wai  raia«d  to  hia  memory  by  the  wife  of  that 
nobleman,  the  justly  celebrated  iJidy  Anne  Clifford, 
•Dbaeqiuiitly  Coontes*  of  Fembroke   and   Moot- 

Drayton,  tfaroiighoDt  the  whole  of  his  writinga^ 
voluminooa  as  they  are,  shows  the  fancy  and  feeling 
of  the  true  poet.  According  to  Mr  Headley — '  He 
possessed  avery  considerable  fertility  of  mind,  which 
mabkd  him  to  diitingnish  himself  in  almoat  every 
Bpedea  of  poetry,  from  a  trifling  aonnet  to  a  long 
topographical  poem.  K  he  anywhere  ainlu  below 
himself,  it  is  iu  his  attempts  at  satire.  In  a  moat 
pedantic  era,  he  waa  anaflbctcd,  and  seldom  exhibits 
hii  learning  at  the  expense  of  his  judgment.' 


When  Phcehoi  lifts  his  head  out  of  the  winter's 


But  hunts-up  to  the  mam  the  fcath'nd  sylranasing  : 
And  in  the  lower  grove,  as  on  the  rising  knole, 
Upon  the  higheit  spray  of  every  monntrng  pole. 
Those  quiriaten  are  percht,  with  many  a  speckled 

bieaat, 
Then  from  hei  bumisht  gate  the  goodly  glitt'ting 

Gilds  every  lofty  top,  whidi  lat«  the  homorODS  night 
Bespangled  had  with  pearl,  to  please  the  monung'l 

On  which  the  mirthful  quires,  with  their  clear  open 


Seema  all  composed  of  Bounds,  about  them  everywhere. 


coming  forth,  that  should  tha  thickets 

thrill ! 
The  Duiel  near  at  hand,  that  hath  a  golden  bill. 
As  nature  him  had  markt  of  purpose,  t'  let  us  see 
Thatlnm  all  other  birds  his  tunes  should  different  be  ; 
For,  with  their  vocal  sounds,  they  Bing  to  pleasant 

May; 
tjpm  his  dulcet  pipe  the  merle'  dgtb  only  play. 
When  in  the  lower  brake,  the  nightingale  hard  by. 
In  snoh  lamenting  atraina  the  joyful  boura  doth  ply, 
Aa  though  the  other  birda  ^e  to  her  tune*  would 

And,  but  that  nature  (by  her  allnmistrainlng  law) 
Each  bird  to  her  own  kind  thia  season  doth  invite. 
They  else,  alone  to  hear  that  charmer  of  the  night, 
(Ths  more  to  use  their  ears,)  their  voioea  lure  woold 

That  moduleth  her  tuncfl  bo  admirably  rare, 

set  in  parts  at  first  had  leam'd  of  her. 
>mel  the  neit,  the  linnet  we  prefer  ; 
And  by  that  warbling  bird,  the  wood-lark  pUce  we 
then, 


That  hath  so  many  sorts  descending  from  her  kind. 
The  tydy  for  her  notes  as  delicate  as  they, 
The  laughing  hecco,  then  tha  counterfeiting  jay. 
The  softer  with  the  shrill  (some  hid  among  the  leaves, 
in  the  taller  trees,  some  in  the  lower  greaves) 

Bing  away  the  mom,  until  the  mounting  auo, 

Through  thick  exhaled  fogs  his  golden  head  hath  run, 
-    '  through  ths  twisted  tops  of  our  cloae  covert 

To  kiss  the  gentle  shade,  thia  white  that  sweetly 

And  near  to  these  our  thicks,  the  wild  and  frightful 

Not  hearing  other  noise  hot  this  of  chattering  birdB, 
Feed  fairly  on  the  lawns  ;  both  sorts  of  seasoned  deer  : 
Here  walk  the  stately  red,  the  freckled  fallow  there  : 
Ills  bucks  and  lusty  stags  amongst  the  rascals  strew'd, 
'  I  sometime  gallant  spirits  amougit  the  multitude. 

Of  all  the  beasla  which  we  for  our  venerial' name. 
The  hart  among  the  rest,  the  hunter's  noblest  game  : 

I  Of  lU  blrd^  only  the  bUckblid  vbtttkth. 
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Of  which  mo0t  princelj  chase  nth  none  did  e*er  report. 
Or  bj  description  Umch^  t'  expren  that  wondrau  mrt 
(Yet  millet  hare  well  beteem'd  the  ancients'  nookr 

flongi) 
To  our  old  Aiden  here,  most  fitlj  it  belong : 
Yet  shall  she  not  inroke  the  muses  to  her  aid  ; 
But  thee,  Diana  bright,  a  goddess  and  a  maid  : 
In  many  a  huge-grown  wood,  and  many  a  shadj  grore. 
Which  oft  hast  borne  thj  bow,  great  hontress,  used  to 

rore 
At  manj  a  cmel  beast,  and  with  thj  darts  to  pierce 
The  lion,  panther,  ounce,  the  bear,  and  tiger  fierce  ; 
And  following  thj  fleet  game,  chaste  m^tj  forest's 

(jueen. 
With  thj  disherelM  njmphs  attired  in  jouthiul  green. 
About  the  lawns  hast  8cowr*d,  and  wastes  both  far 

and  near, 
Brare  huntress  ;  but  no  beast  shall  prore  thj  quarries 

here  ; 
Sare  those  the  best  of  chase,  the  tall  and  lustj  red. 
The  stag  for  goodlj  shape,  and  stateliness  of  head. 
Is  fitt'st  to  hunt  at  force.    For  whom,  when  with  his 

hounds 
The  labouring  hunter  tufts  the  thick  unbarlied  grounds. 
Where  hariwur'd  is  the  hart ;  there  often  from  his  feed 
The  dogs  of  him  do  find  ;  or  thorough  skiliul  heed. 
The  huntsman  bj  his  slot,'  or  breaking  earth,  pcr- 

oeires. 
Or  ent'ring  of  the  thick  bj  pressing  of  the  greaTCi, 
Where  he  had  gone  to  lodge.    Isow  when  the  hart 

doth  hear 
The  often-bellowing  hounds  to  Tent  his  secret  lair. 
He  rousing  rusheth  out,  and  throo^  the  brakes  doth 

drire. 
As  though  up  by  the  roots  the  bushes  he  would  rire. 
And  through  the  cumVrous  thicks,  as  fearfullj  he 

makes, 
He  with  his  branched  head  the  tender  saplings  shakes. 
That  sprinkling  their  moist  pearl  do  seem  for  him  to 


When  after  goes  the  crj,  with  jellings  loud  and  deep. 
That  all  the  forest  rings,  and  ereij  neighbouring 

place: 
And  there  is  not  a  hound  but  falleth  to  the  chase. 
Rechating>  with  his  honi,  which  then  the  hunter 

cheers. 
Whilst  stiU  the  lustj  stag  his  high-palm'd  head  up- 

His  body  showing  state,  with  unbent  knees  upright, 
Expressmg  ftom  all  beasts,  his  courage  in  his  flight. 
But  when  th'  approaching  foes  still  following  he  per- 

oeires. 
That  he  his  speed  must  trust,  his  usual  walk  he  learcs : 
And  o'er  the  champain  flies  ;  which  when  the  as- 

semblj  find. 
Each  follows,  as  his  hone  were  footed  with  the  wind. 
But  being  then  imbost,  the  noble  statelj  deer 
When  ho  hath  gotten  ground  (the  kennel  cast  anear) 
Doth  beat  the  brooks  and  ponds  for  sweet  refreshing 

soil ; 
That  serring  not,  then  nrores  if  he  his  scent  can  foil, 
And  makes  amongst  tne  herds,  and  flocks  of  shag- 

wool'd  sheep, 
Thera  frighting  from  the  guard  of  those  who  had  their 

keep. 
But  when  as  all  his  shifts  his  safetj  still  denies, 
Put  quite  out  of  his  walk,  the  wajs  and  fallows  tries  ; 
>Miom  when  the  ploughman  meets,  his  teem  he  letteth 

stand, 
T*  aMail  him  with  his  goad :  so  with  his  hook  in  hand. 
The  shepherd  him  pursues,  and  to  his  dog  doth  hallow : 
When,  with  tempotuous  speed,  the  hounds  and  hunts- 
men follow ; 

1  The  traelc  of  the  foot 

'  One  of  the  mesaura  In  wlodlag  the  born* 


Until  the  noble  deer,  throo^  toil  berear'd  of  strength. 
His  long  and  sinewy  legs  then  failing  him  at  length. 
The  TilUges  attempts,  enraged,  not  ciring  way 
To  anjthmg  he  meets  now  at  his  sad  decaj. 
The  cruri  ntTcnoos  hounds  and  Uoody  hunters  ncai^ 
This  noblest  beast  of  chase,  that  Tainlj  doth  but  fear, 
Some  banJk  or  quick-set  finds ;  to  wluch  his  haunch 

opposed. 
He  turns  upon  his  foes,  that  soon  hare  him  inclosed. 
The  churlish-throated  hounds  then  holding  him  at 

And  as  their  cmel  fiuigs  on  hit  harsh  skin  they  laj. 
With  his   sharp-pointed   head   he   dealeth  deadlj 
wounds. 
The  hunter,  coming  in  to  help  his  wearied  hounds, 
He  deq>eratel J  SMsilB  ;  until  opprest  bj  foroe. 
He  who  the  mourner  is  to  his  own  djing  corse. 
Upon  the  ruthless  earth  his  precious  tears  lets  falll 
To  forests  that  belongs.        •        •        • 


iPaH  of  tke  Twmfy-^ykik  Scm^^ Ae  Poiy>!hwiL] 

'But,  Muse,  return  at  last,  attend  the  princelj  Trent, 
Who  straining  on  in  state,  the  north's  imperious  flood. 
The  third  of  England  call'd,  with  many  a  dainty  wood. 
Being  crown'd  to  Burton  comes,  to  Needwood  iriicTC 

she  shows 
Henelf  in  all  her  pomp ;  and  as  from  thence  she  flows. 
She  takes  into  her  train  rich  Dore,  and  Darwin  dear, 
Darwin,  whose  font  and  fall  are  both  in  Dert>yBhire  ; 
And  of  those  thirty  floods,  that  wait  the  Trent  upon. 
Doth  stand  without  compare,  the  Toy  pangon. 

Thus  wand'ring  at  her  will,  as  uncontroll'd  she 


Her  often  raiyins  form,  as  rarionsly  and  charges  ; 
First  £rwa»h,  and  then  Lyne,  sweet  Sherwood  sends 

her  in  ; 
Then  iooking  wide,  as  one  that  newly  wak'd  had  been. 
Saluted  from  the  north,  with   Nottingham's  proud 

height. 
So  stronglr  is  suipris'd,  and  taken  with  the  sight, 
That  she  from  running  wild,  but  hardly  can  rorain. 
To  riew  in  how  great  state,  as  she  alous  doth  strain. 
That  brare  exalted  seat  bdioldeth  her  m  pride, 
As  how  the  Ihige-spread  meads  upon  the  other  side. 
All   flourishing    in   flowers,  and   rich  embroideries 

drcss'd. 
In  which  she  sees  herself  abore  her  ndghbours  Uess'd. 
As  wrap'd  with  the  delights,  that  her  this  prospect 

brings. 
In  her  peculiar  praise,  lo  thus  the  river  sings : 
'  What  should  I  care  at  all,  from  iHiat  my  name  I 
take. 
That  thirty  doth  import,  that  thirty  rirert  make ; 
My  greatness  what  it  is,  or  thirty  abbeys  great. 
That  on  my  fruitful  banks,  times  formerly  did  seat ; 
Or  thirtT  kinds  of  fish  that  in  my  streams  do  lire. 
To  me  this  name  of  Trent,  did  frt>m  that  number  giTe  t 
What  reck  I  f  let  great  Thames,  since  by  his  fortune  1m 
Is  sorereign  of  us  all  that  here  in  Britain  be  ; 
From  Isis  and  old  Tame  his  pedigree  derive ; 
And  for  the  second  place,  proud  Serem  that  doth 

strire. 
Fetch  her  descent  from  W^^ales,  from  that  proud  moan- 
tain  sprung, 
Plinillimon,  whose  pnuse  is  frequent  them  among. 
As  of  that  princely  maid,  whose  name  she  boasts  to 

bear. 
Bright  Sabrin,  whom  she  holds  as  her  undoubted  heir. 
Let  these  imperious  floods  draw  down  their  long  de- 
scent 
From  these  so  famous  stocks,  and  only  say  of  IVent, 


1  The  hsrt  werpsCh  at  hb  dyfng ;  his 
doiu  In  modtclno. 
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That  MoreUnd'n  banen  cftrth  me  first  to  light  did 

bring. 
Which  though  she  he  but  brown,  my  dear  oompIexion*d 

gpring 
Goxn'd  with  the  njmphs  such  grace,  that  when  I  first 

did  rise, 
The  Naiads  on  my  brim  dancM  wanton  hydagies. 
And  on  her  spacious  breast  (with  heaths  t£it  doth 

abound) 
Encircled  my  fiiir  fount  with  many  a  lusty  round : 
And  of  the  British  floods,  though  but  the  third  I  be, 
Tet  Thames  and  SeTem  both  in  this  come  short  of  me. 
For  that  I  am  the  mere  of  England,  that  divides 
The  north  part  from  the  south,  on  my  so  either  sides. 
That  reckoning  how  these  tracts  in  compass  be  extent, 
Men  bound  them  on  the  north,  or  on  the  south  of 

Trent; 
Their  banks  are  bairen  sands,  if  but  oompar'd  with 

mine, 
Through  my  perspicuous  breast,  the  pearly  pebbles 

shine : 
I  throw  my  ayttaTaims  alons  the  flow'iy  vaUers, 
Which  lying  aleek  Mid  smooth  as  any  gaiden  alleys. 
Do  give  me  le^Te  to  play,  whilst  they  do  court^ay 


And  crown  mj  winding  banks  with  many  an  anadem  ; 
My  rilTer-scaled  sculls  about  my  streams  do  sweep, 
Now  in  the  shallow  fords,  now  in  the  fidling  deep  : 
80  that  of  erery  kind,  the  new  spawn'd  numerous  fry 
Seem  in  me  as  the  sands  that  on  my  shora  do  Ue. 
The  barbel,  than  which  fish  a  braver  doth  not  swim. 
Nor  greater  for  the  ford  within  my  spacious  brim. 
Nor  (newly  taken)  more  the  curious  taste  doth  please  ; 
The  grayling,  whose  ereat  spawn  is  big  as  any  pease ; 
The  perch  with  pricking  fins,  against  the  pixe  pre- 
pared. 
As  nature  had  thereon  bestow'd  ^is  stronger  guard. 
His  daintiness  to  keep  (each  curious  palate's  proof) 
Fkom  his  rile  ravenous  foe :  next  him  I  name  the 

ruff. 
His  veiy  near  allT,  and  both  for  scale  and  fin. 
In  taste,  and  for  his  bait  (indeed)  his  next  of  kin. 
The  pretty  slender  dare,  of  many  call'd  the  dace. 
Within  my  liouid  glass,  when  Phoebus  looks  his  face. 
Oft  swiftly  as  he  swims,  his  silver  beUy  shows. 
But  with  such  nimble  flight,  that  ere  ye  can  disclose 
His  shi^,  out  of  your  sight  like  lightning  he  is  shot ; 
The  trout  by  nature  mark'd  with  many  a  crimson  spot. 
As  thourii  she  curious  were  in  him  above  the  rest. 
And  of  fresh-water  fish,  did  note  him  for  the  best ; 
The  roach  whose  common  kind  to  every  flood  doth  fall ; 
The  chub  (whose  neater  name  which  some  a  chevin 

call) 
Food  to  the  tyrant  pike  (most  being  in  his  power), 
"Hlio  for  their  numerous  store  he  most  doth  them 

devour; 
The  lusty  salmon  then,  from  Neptune's  wat'iy  realm, 
W*hen  as  his  season  serves,  stemming  my  tideful 

stoeam. 
Then  being  in  his  kind,  in  me  his  pleasure  takes, 
(For  whom  the  fisher  then  all  other  game  forsakes) 
Which  bending  of  himself  to  th'  fashion  of  a  ring. 
Above  the  fmed  wears,  himself  doth  nimbly  flins. 
And  often  when  the  net  hath  dnufd  him  safe  to  htnd. 
Is  seen  by  natural  force  to  'scape  his  murderer's  hand ; 
Whose  erain  doth  rise  in  flaJces,  with  fatness  inter- 
larded. 
Of  many  a  liquorish  lip,  that  highly  is  regarded. 
And  Hnmber,  to  whose  uraste  I  pay  my  wat*ry  store. 
Me  of  her  sturgeons  sends,  that  I  thereby  the  more 
Should  have  my  beauties  grac'd  with  something  fiom 

him  sent ; 
Not  Ancum's  silver'd  eel  exoelleih  that  of  Trent ; 
Thonch  the  sweet  smelling  smelt  be  more  in  Thames 

than  me. 
The  lamprey,  and  his  lesse,  in  Severn  general  be  ; 


L= 


The  flounder  smooth  and  flat,  in  other  riven  caurht. 
Perhaps  in  greater  store,  yet  better  are  not  thourat : 
The  aunty  gudgeon,  loche,  the  miimow,  and  the 

bleak, 
Since  they  but  little  are,  I  little  need  to  speak 
Of  them,  nor  doth  it  fit  me  much  of  those  to  reek, 
Which  everywhere  are  found  in  every  little  beck  ; 
Nor  of  the  crayfish  here,  which  creeps  amongst  my 

stones. 
From  all  the  rest  alone,  whose  shell  is  all  his  bones  : 
For  carp,  the  tench,   and  bream,   my  other  store 

among. 
To  lakes  and  standing  pools  that  chiefly  do  belong. 
Here  scouring  in  my  fords,  feed  in  my  waters  clear, 
Are  muddy  fish  in  ponds  to  that  which  they  arc 
here.' 
From  Nottingham,  near  which  this  river  first  begun 
This  song,  she  the  meanwhile,  by  Newark  having  run, 
Receiving  little  Synte,  from  Bever's  bat'ning  grounds, 
At  Gainsborough  goes  out,  where    the   Lincolnian 

bounds. 
Yet  Sherwood  all  this  while,  not  satisfied  to  show 
Her  love  to  princely  Trent,  as  downward  she  doth 

flow. 
Her  Meden  and  her  Man,  she  down  from  Mansfield 

sends 
To  Iddle  for  htt  aid,  by  whom  she  recommends 
Her  love  to  that  brave  queen  of  waters,  her  to  meet. 
When  she  tow'rds  Humber  comes,  do  humbly  kiss  her 

feet. 
And  clip  her  till  she  grace  great  Humber  with  her 

fall. 
When  Sherwood  somewhat  back  the  forward  Muse 

doth  call ; 
For  she  was  let  to  know,  that  Soare  had  in  her  song 
So  chanted  Chamwood's  worth,  the  rivers  that  along, 
Amongst  the  neighbouring  nymphs  there  was  no  other 

lays. 
But  those  whidh  seem'd  to  sound  of  Chomwood,  and 

her  praise : 
Which  Sherwood  took  to  heart,  and  very  much  dis- 

dain'd, 
(As  one  that  had  both  long,  and  worthily  maintained 
The  title  of  the  great'st  and  bravest  of  her  kind) 
To  fall  so  far  below  one  wretchedly  confined 
Within  a  furlong's  space,  to  her  large  skirts  com- 
pared: 
Wherefore  she,  as  a  nymph  that  neither  fear'd  nor 

cared 
For  ought  to  her  might  chance,  by  others  love  or 

hate. 
With  resolution  arm'd  against  the  power  of  fate, 
All  self-pruse  set  apart,  determineth  to  sing 
That  lusty  Robin  Hood,  who  long  time  like  a  king 
Within  her  compass  lived,  and  when  he  list  to  range 
For  some  rich  booty  set,  or  else  his  air  to  change. 
To  Sherwood  still  retired,  his  oidy  standing  court. 
Whose  praise  the  Forest  thus  doth  pleasantly  report : 
'  The  meny  pranks  he  play'd,  would  ask  an  age  to  tell. 
And  the  adventures  strange  that  Robin  Ho^  befel, 
When  Mansfield  many  a  time  for  Robin  hath  been 

laid. 
How  he  hath  cousen'd  them,  that  him  would  have 

bctray'd ; 
How  often  he  hath  come  to  Nottingham  disguised. 
And  cunningly  escaped,  being  set  to  be  surprised. 
In  this  our  spacious  isle,  I  think  there  is  not  one. 
But  he  hath  heard  some  talk  of  him  and  Little  John  ; 
And  to  the  end  of  time,  the  tales  shall  ne'er  be  done, 
Of  Scarlock,George-a-Oreen,and  Much  the  miller's  son. 
Of  Tuck  the  merry  Mar,  which  many  a  sermon  made 
In  praise  of  Robin  Hood,  his  outlaws,  and  their  trade. 
An  hundred  valiant  men  had  this  brave  Robin  Hood, 
Still  ready  at  his  call,  that  bowman  were  right  good. 
All  clad  in  Lincoln  green,  with  caps  of  red  and  blue. 
His  fellow's  winded  horn,  not  one  of  them  but  knew, 
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When  Betting  to  their  lipt  their  little  beugles  shrill 
The  wurbling  echoes  waked  from  eyery  dale  and  hill : 
Their  bauldncka  set  with  studs,  athwart  their  shoul- 
ders cast, 
To  which  under  their  arms  their  sheafs  were  buckled 

fast, 
A  short  sword  at  their  belt,  a  buckler  scarce  a  span, 
Who  struck  below  the  knee,  not  counted  then  a  man : 
All  made  of  Spanish  yew,  their  bows  were  wond'rous 

strong ; 
They  not  an  arrow  drew,  but  was  a  cloth  yard  long. 
Of  archery  they  had  the  yery  perfect  craft. 
With  broad- anow,  or  but,  or  prick,  or  roring  shaft. 
At  marks  full  forty  score,  they  used  to  prick,  and  roye, 
Yet  higher  than  the  breast,  for  compass  neyer  stroye  ; 
Yet  at  the  farthest  mark  a  foot  could  hardly  win  : 
At  long-buts,  short,  and  hoyles,  each  one  could  cleaye 

the  pin  : 
Their  arrows  finely  pair'd,  for  timber,  and  for  feather. 
With  birch  and  brazil  pieced,  to  fly  in  any  weather  ; 
And  shot  they  with  the  round,  the  square,  or  forked 

pile. 
The  loose  gaye  such  a  twang,  as  might  be  heard  a  mUe. 
And  of  these  archers  braye,  there  was  not  any  one, 
But  he  could  kill  a  deer  his  swiftest  speed  upon. 
Which  they  did  boil  and  roast,  in  many  a  mighty 

wood. 
Sharp  hunger  the  fine  sauce  to  their  more  kingly  food. 
Then  taking  them  to  rest,  his  meny  men  and  he 
Slept  many  a  summer's  night  under  the  greenwood 

tree. 
From  wealthy  abbots'  chests,  and  churls'  abundant 

store. 
What  oftentimes  he  took,  he  shared  amongst  the  poor  : 
No  lordly  bishop  came  in  lusty  Robin's  way. 
To  him  before  he  went,  but  for  his  pass  must  pay : 
The  widow  in  distress  he  graciously  relieyed. 
And  remedied  the  wrongs  of  many  a  yirgin  grieyed  : 
He  from  the  husband's  bed  no  married  woman  wan, 
But  to  hiii  mistress  dear,  his  loyed  Marian, 
Was  eyer  constant  known,  which  wheresoe'er  she 

came. 
Was  soyereign  of  the  woods,  chief  lady  of  the  game  : 
Her  clothes  tuck'd  to  the  knee,  and  dainty  braided 

hair. 
With  bow  and  quiyer  ann'd,  she  wander'd  here  and 

there 
Amongst  the  forests  wild ;  Diana  neyer  knew 
Such  pleasures,  nor  such  harts  as  Mariana  slew.'   *  * 

IDavid  and  GolicJi.l 

And  now  before  young  Dayid  could  come  in, 
The  host  of  Israel  somewhat  doth  begin 
To  rouse  itself ;  some  climb  the  nearest  tree. 
And  some  the  tops  of  tents,  whence  they  might  tee 
How  this  unarmed  youth  himself  would  bear 
Against  the  all-armed  giant  (which  they  fear)  : 
Some  get  up  to  the  fronts  of  easy  hUls  ; 
That  by  their  motion  a  yast  murmur  fills 
The  neighbouring  yalleys,  that  the  enemy  thought 
Something  would  by  the  Israelites  be  wrought 
They  had  not  heard  of,  and  they  longed  to  see 
What  strange  and  warlike  stratagem,  't  should  be. 

When  soon  they  saw  a  goodly  youth  descend. 
Himself  alone,  none  after  to  attend, 
That  at  his  need  with  arms  might  him  supply, 
As  merely  careless  of  his  enemy  : 
His  head  uncoyered,  and  his  locks  of  hair 
As  he  came  on  beins  played  with  by  the  air, 
Tossed  to  and  fro,  did  with  such  pleasure  move, 
As  they  had  been  proyocatiyes  for  loye : 
His  sleeyes  stript  up  above  his  elbows  were. 
And  in  his  hand  a  stiff  short  staff  did  bear. 
Which  b^  the  leather  to  it,  and  the  string. 
They  easily  might  discern  to  be  a  sling. 


Suiting  to  these  he  wore  a  shepherd's  scrip, 

Which  from  his  side  hung  down  upon  his  hip. 

Those  for  a  champion  that  did  him  disdain. 

Cast  with  themselyes  what  such  a  thing  should  mean 

Some  seeing  him  so  wonderously  fair 

(As  in  their  eyes  he  stood  beyond  compare). 

Their  verdict  gave  that  they  had  sent  nim  sore 

As  a  choice  bait  their  champion  to  allure ; 

Others  again,  of  judgment  more  precise, 

Said  they  had  sent  him  for  a  saoifioe. 

And  though  beseemed  thus  to  be  very  young, 

Yet  was  he  well  proportioned  and  strong. 

And  with  a  comely  and  undaunted  grace, 

Holding  a  steady  and  most  even  pace. 

This  way  nor  that  way,  never  stood  to  gase ; 

But  like  a  man  that  death  could  not  amaze, 

Came  close  up  to  Ooliah,  and  so  near 

As  he  might  easily  reach  him  with  his  wpeu. 

Which  when  Ooliah  saw,  *  Why,  boy,'  quoth  he, 
'  Thou  desperate  youth,  thou  tak'st  me  sure  to  be 
Some  dog,  I  think,  and  under  thy  «)mmand. 
That  thus  art  come  to  beat  me  with  a  wand : 
The  kites  and  ravens  are  not  iar  away, 
Nof  beasts  of  ravine,  that  shall  make  a  prey 
Of  a  poor  corpse,  which  they  from  me  shall  have, 
And  their  foul  bowels  shall  bo  all  thy  grave.' 

*  Uncircumcised  slave,'  quoth  David  then, 
'  That  for  thy  shape,  the  monster  art  of  men  ; 
Thou  thus  in  brass  comest  ann'd  into  the  field, 
And  thy  huge  spear  of  brass,  of  btass  thy  shield : 
I  in  the  name  of  Israel's  God  alone. 
That  more  than  mighty,  that  eternal  One, 
Am  come  to  meet  thee,  who  bids  not  to  fear, 
Nor  once  respect  the  arms  that  thou  dost  b«u, 
Slave,  mark  the  earth  whereon  thou  now  dost  stand, 
I'll  make  thy  length  to  measure  so  much  land, 
As  thou  liest  grorling,  and  within  this  hour 
The  birds  and  beasts  thy  carcass  shall  devour.' 

In  meantime  David  looking  in  his  face, 
Between  his  temples,  saw  how  large  a  space 
He  was  to  hit,  steps  back  a  yard  or  two  : 
The  giant  wond'ring  what  the  youth  would  do : 
Whose  nimble  hand  out  of  his  scrip  doth  bring 
A  pebble-stone  and  puts  it  in  his  sling ; 
At  which  the  giant  openly  doth  jeer, 
And  as  in  scorn,  stands  leaning  on  his  spear. 
Which  eiyes  young  David  much  content  to  see, 
And  to  himself  thus  secretly  saith  he  : 
*  Stand  but  one  minute  still,  stand  but  so  fast, 
And  have  at  all  Philistia  at  a  cast.' 
Then  with  such  sleight  the  shot  away  bo  sent, 
That  from  his  sling  as  't  had  been  lightning  went ; 
And  him  so  full  upon  the  forehead  smit. 
Which  gave  a  crack,  when  his  thick  scalp  it  hit, 
As't  had  been  thrown  against  some  rock  or  poet, 
That  the  shrill  clap  was  heard  through  either  hoet. 
Staggering  awhile  upon  his  spear  he  leant, 
Till  on  a  sudden  he  began  to  faint ; 
When  down  he  came,  like  an  old  o'ergrown  oak, 
Hifl  hu|e  root  hewn  up  by  the  labouren'  stroke, 
That  with  his  yeiy  weight  he  shook  the  ground ; 
His  brazen  armour  gave  a  jarring  sound 
Like  a  crack'd  bell,  or  vessel  chanced  to  fall 
From  some  high  place,  which  did  like  death  appal 
The  proud  Philistines  (hopeless  that  remain)^ 
To  see  their  champion,  great  Ooliah,  slain  : 
When  such  a  shout  the  host  of  Israel  gave, 
Afi  cleft  the  clouds  ;  and  like  to  men  that  rave 
(O'ercome  with  comfort)  cry,  •  The  boy,  the  boy  ! 
0  the  brave  David,  Israel's  only  joy ! 
God's  chosen  champion  1  0  most  wondrous  thing  I 
The  great  Goliah  slain  with  a  poor  sling  I' 
Themselves  encompass,  nor  can  they  contain ; 
Now  are  they  silent,  then  they  shout  again. 
Of  which  no  notice  David  seems  to  take. 
But  towards  the  body  of  the  dead  doth  makc^ 
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With  a  fair  eomeW  nit ;  nor  doth  he  run, 
Ai  thoii^  he  gloned  in  what  he  had  done ; 
But  treading  on  the  uncircumeised  dead. 
With  hu  foot  itrihee  the  helmet  irom  hid  head  ; 
Which  with  the  aword  ta'en  from  the  giant's  tide, 
He  from  the  hodj  quicklj  doth  diride. 

Now  the  Philistinee,  at  thia  feaiful  sight, 
Learing  their  arms,  betake  themselres  to  flight, 
Quitting  their  tents,  nor  dare  a  minute  stay  ; 
Time  wants  to  cany  anj  thing  away. 
Being  strongly  routed  with  a  general  fear ; 
Yet  in  pursuit  Saul's  army  strikes  the  rear 
To  Ekron  walls,  and  slew  them  as  they  fled, 
That  Sharam's  plains  lay  corer'd  with  the  dead  : 
And  haying  put  the  Philistines  to  foil. 
Back  to  the  tents  retire  and  take  the  spoil 
Of  what  they  left ;  and  ransacking,  they  cry, 
'  A  Darid,  DaTid,  and  the  Tictoiy  !' 

When  straightway  Saul  his  general,  Abner,  sent 
For  raliant  DaWd,  uat  incontinent 
He  should  repair  to  court ;  at  whose  command 
He  comes  along,  and  heareth  in  his  hand 
The  giant's  head,  by  the  long  hair  of  his  crown. 
Which  by  his  actire  knee  hung  dangling  down. 
And  through  the  army  as  he  comes  along. 
To  gaze  upon  him  the  glad  soldiers  throng : 
Some  do  instyle  him  Israel's  only  light. 
And  other  some  the  valiant  Bethlemite. 
With  congees  all  salute  him  as  he  past. 
And  upon  him  their  gracious  glances  cast : 
He  was  thou^^t  base  of  him  that  did  not  boitt, 
Nothing  but  DaTid,  Darid,  through  the  host. 
The  riigins  to  their  timbrels  frame  their  lays 
I  Of  him ;  till  Saul  grew  jealous  of  his  praise. 

EPWABD  FAIRFAX. 

The  celebrated  translation  of  Tatso's  Jemsalem, 
by  Edward  Fairfax,  was  made  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  dedicated  to  that  princess, 
who  was  proud  of  patronising  learning,  but  not  very 
lavish  in  its  support  The  poetical  b^uty  and  free- 
dom of  Furfkx's  TersioD  has  been  the  theme  of 
almost  imirersal  praise.  Dryden  ranked  him  with 
Spenser  as  a  master  of  our  language,  and  Waller 
said  be  derired  flrom  him  the  harmony  of  his  num- 
hers.  Collins  has  finely  alluded  to  his  poetical  and 
imaginatire  genius — 

Prerailing  poet,  whose  undoubting  mind 
Believed  the  magic  wonders  which  he  sung  I 

The  date  of  Fairfax's  birth  is  unknown.    He  was 
the  natural  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  of  Denton,  in 
I  Yorkshire,  and  spent  his  life  at  Fuystone,  in  the 
;  forest  of  Knaresfaonragh,  in  the  enjoyment  of  many 
blessings  which  rarely  befall  the  poetical  race — com- 
petence, ease,  rural  scenes,  and  an  ample  command 
of  the  means  of  study.  He  wrote  a  work  on  Demon' 
olo^,  which  is  still  in  manuscript,  and  in  the  pre- 
face to  it  he  states,  that  in  religion  he  was  '  neither 
,  a  fimtastic  Puritan,  nor  a  superstitious  Papist'    He 
'  also  wrote  a  series  of  eclogues,  one  of  which  was 
published  in  1741,  in  Cooper  s  Muses'  Library,  but  it 
is  puerile  and  absurd.    Fairfax  was  living  in  1631, 
but  the  time  of  his  death  has  not  been  recorded. 

[ZkacriptUm  of  Armida  and  her  Enchanted  OirdU,'\ 

And  with  that  word  she  smiled,  and  n^'ertheless 
Her  love-toys  still  she  used,  and  pleasures  bold  : 
Her  hair  (tnat  done)  she  twisted  up  intress, 
And  looser  locks  in  silken  laces  roU'd  ; 
Her  curls,  garland-wise,  she  did  up  dress. 
Wherein,  like  rich  enamel  laid  on  gold. 
The  twisted  flow'rets  smil'd,  and  her  white  breast 
The  lilies  there  that  spring  with  roses  drest 


The  jolly  peacock  spreads  not  half  so  fair 
The  eyed  feathers  of  his  pompous  train  ; 
Nor  golden  Iris  so  bends  in  the  air 
Her  ^enty-colouied  bow,  through  clouds  of  rain : 
Yet  all  her  ornaments,  strange,  rich,  and  rare. 
Her  girdle  did  in  price  and  &auty  stain  ; 
Not  that,  with  scorn,  which  Tuscan  Ouilla  lost, 
Nor  Venus'  cestus  could  match  this  for  cost 

Of  mild  denays,  of  tender  scorns,  of  sweet 
Repulses,  war,  peace,  hope,  despair,  joy,  fear  ; 
Of  smiles,  jests,  mirth,  woe,  grief,  and  sad  rsgret ; 
Sighs,  sorrows,  tears,  embracements,  kisses  dear, 
T^it,  mixed  first,  by  weight  and  measures  meet ; 
Then,  at  an  easy  fiie,  attempeired  were  ; 
This  wondrous  girdle  did  Armida  frame. 
And,  when  she  would  be  loved,  wore  the  same. 

[JUnaldo  at  Mount  Olivet  and  the  Enchanted  Wood,"] 

It  was  the  time,  when  'gainst  the  breaking  day. 
Rebellious  night  yet  strove,  and  still  repined. 
For  in  the  east  appear'd  the  rooming  greyi 
And  yet  some  lamps  in  Jove's  high  palace  shined, 
When  to  Mount  Olivet  he  took  his  way. 
And  saw,  as  round  about  his  eyes  he  twined. 
Night's  shadows  hence,  from  thence  the  morning's  shine. 
This  bright,  that  dark  ;  that  earthly,  this  divine. 

Thus  to  himself  he  thought :  how  many  bright 
And  'splendent  lamps  shine  in  heaven's  temple  high  I 
Day  hath  his  golden  sun,  her  moon  the  night, 
Her  fix'd  and  wand 'ring  stars  the  azure  sky  ; 
So  framed  all  by  their  Creator's  might. 
That  still  they  live  and  shine,  and  ne'er  will  die, 
Till  in  a  moment,  with  the  last  day's  brand 
They  bum,  and  with  them  bum  sea,  air,  and  land. 

Thus  as  he  mused,  to  the  top  he  went. 
And  there  kneel'd  down  with  reverence  and  fear ; 
His  eves  upon  heaven's  eastern  face  he  bent ; 
His  thoughts  above  all  heavens  uplifted  were — 
The  sins  and  errors  which  I  now  repent. 
Of  my  unbridled  youth,  0  Father  dear. 
Remember  not,  but  let  thy  mercy  fall 
And  purge  my  faults  and  my  ofiences  all. 

Thus  prayed  he  ;  with  purple  wings  up-flew. 
In  golden  weed,  the  morning's  lusty  queen, 
Begilding  with  the  radiant  beams  she  threw. 
His  helm,  the  hamess,  and  the  mountain  green  : 
Upon  his  breast  and  forehead  gently  blew 
The  air,  that  balm  and  nardus  breath'd  unseen  ; 
And  o'er  his  head,  let  down  from  clearest  skies, 
A  cloud  of  pure  and  precious  dew  there  flies. 

The  heavenly  dew  was  on  his  garments  spread, 
To  which  compar'd,  his  clothes  pale  ashes  seem. 
And  sprinkled  so  that  all  that  paleness  fled. 
And  tnence  of  purest  white  bright  rays  outstream  : 
So  cheered  are  the  flowers,  late  withered. 
With  the  sweet  comfort  of  the  morains  beam ; 
And  so  retum'd  to  youth,  a  serpent  old 
Adorns  herself  in  new  and  native  gold. 

The  lovely  whiteness  of  his  changed  weed 
The  prince  perceived  well  and  long  admired ; 
Toward  the  forest  march'd  he  on  with  speed, 
Resolv'd,  as  such  adventures  great  required  : 
Thither  he  came,  whence,  shrmking  back  for  dread 
Of  that  strange  desert's  si^ht,  the  first  retired  ; 
But  not  to  him  fearful  or  loathsome  made 
That  forest  was,  but  sweet  with  pleasant  shade. 

Forward  he  pass'd,  and  in  the  grove  before. 
He  heard  a  sound,  that  strange,  sweet,  pleasing  was ; 
There  roll'd  a  crystal  brook  with  gentle  roar. 
There  sigh'd  the  winds,  as  through  the  leaves  they  pass ; 
There  sang  the  swan,  and  singing  died,  alas  I 
There  lute,  harp,  cittern,  humau  voice  he  heard, 
And  all  these  sounds  one  sound  right  well  declared. 
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A  dreadful  tbunder-clsp  at  Uat  be  heard, 

Tbe  aged  trees  and  plants  well  aigli,  that  rent, 

Yel  heard  the  njmphs  and  iiTreni  afterward. 

Birds,  irinds,  and  waten  sing  with  sweet  conneiit 

Whereat  amaz«d,  he  otajr'd  and  well  prepar'd 

For  his  defence,  heedful  and  slow  forth-went, 

Nor  in  hia  waj  ' ' 

Except  a  quiet, 

On  the  gieen  banki,  which  that  fair  itraam  inbound, 

Flowen  and  odoun  swsetly  nuil'd  and  sraell'd. 

Which  reaching  out  his  atretched  anna  around. 

All  the  large  dewtt  in  hia  bosom  held. 

And  thioagh  the  gmro  one  channel  paau^  foond  ; 

Thia  in  (hs  wood,  that  in  the  forest  dwell'd  : 

Trees  clad  the  streams,  strcanis  green  those  treea  aje 

And  *o  exchang'd  their  moisturo  and  their  shade. 


TIic  int  tranilatoT  of  Arictio  into  Englisli 
SiK  JoHH  Habbihotoh,  a  coDTtier  of  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  and  also  god-ion  of  the  queen.  He  wm 
the  fon  of  John  Harrington,  Etq.,  the  poet  already 
noticed.  Sir  John  wrote  a  collection  of  epigrama, 
and  a  Brief  Viae  of  Uie  Church,  in  which  he  repr^ 
batca  the  marriage  of  bishops.  He  Is  supposed  to 
hiLTe  died  about  the  jear  1612.  The  tranalatioii 
&om  Arioslo  ii  poor  and  proaaic,  but  lome  o*  ' 
epigram!  are  pointed. 

qfTraum. 


Agaiiat  Wriltri  Ihai  earp  at  oilier  Jfat'i  BocJu. 

The  readen  and  the  hearers  like  mv  books, 
But  yet  some  wiiten  cannot  them  digcM  ; 
But  what  care  1 1  for  when  1  make  a  featt 
I  would  tay  guests  ihould  prusa  it,  not  the  cooki. 

Clf  a  Piteit  Tailor. 
A  tailor,  thoiuht  a  man  of  upright  dealing — 
Tme.  hnt  for  Ijing — honeat,  but  for  stealing. 
Did  &11  one  day  extremely  aick  by  chance, 
And  DD  the  sudden  was  in  wondrons  trance  ; 
The  fiends  of  hell  Qiiut«ring  in  fearful  manner, 

ludry  colour'd  silka  diaplay'd  a  banner 
Which  he  had  stolen,  and  wish'd,  as  they  did  tell. 
That  he  might  find  it  all  one  day  in  hell, 
man,  linrighted  with  thia  apparition. 
Upon  recoTciT  grew  a  great  predaian  ; 
He  bought  a  bible  of  the  best  tranilation, 
d  in  nis  life  he  show'd  great  reformation  ; 
walked  mannerly,  he  talked  meekly, 
Ho  beard  thrK  lectures  and  two  aermoni  weekly  ; 

low'd  to  ahun  all  company  unrulj. 
And  in  his  speech  he  used  no  oath  but  truly  ; 
And  lealously  to  keep  the  Sabbath's  rest, 

meat  for  tiiat  day  on  the  ere  was  drest ; 
And  lest  the  custom  which  he  had  to  steal 
Might  cauie  him  aometimea  to  forget  hit  leal. 
He  girea  his  journeyman  a  special  cliarge, 
I  That  if  the  stuff,  allowance  being  larse, 
'  He  found  his  fingcta  were  to  filch  inclined, 
'  Bid  him  to  hate  the  banner  in  his  mind. 
This  done  (I  scant  can  tell  the  rest  for  laughter) 
A  captain  of  a  ship  came  three  day*  after. 


Itrought  three  yards  of  velret  and  three  qnaiten, 
uke  Venetians  down  below  the  garten. 
He,  that  precisely  knew  what  was  enough, 
Sooti  eJipt  aside  three  (quarters  of  the  atuff; 
His  man,  espying  it,  said  in  derision. 
Master,  remember  bow  you  saw  the  Tision  1 
Peace,  knare  t  quoth  he,  1  did  not  see  one  I^ 
Of  such  a  colour'd  silk  in  all  the  flag^ 


Sib  IIknbt  Wotton,  lct«  famed  ai  a  poet  thi 

political  character  in  the  reigna  of  Elizabeth  and 
amea  I.,  waa  bom  at  Bodon  Hall,  the  aeat  of  hij 
iceatora,  in  Kent,  in  1568.  After  receiTing  hii 
education  at  Winchester  and  Oxford,  and  tmTdliiu 
fur  tome  years  on  the  continent,  he  attached  hiniten 


to  the  terrice  of  tiie  Earl  of  E^aici,  the  faTOnrite  ot 
Elizabeth,  but  hnd  the  aagacity  to  f<»eiee  the  Cttc  of 
that  noUeman,  and  to  elude  ita  consequencea  hy 
withdrawing  in  time  from  tlic  kingdom.  HaTing 
afterward!  gained  tlie  fncndahip  of  King  Jamei,  1^ 
communicating  the  secret  of  a  conspiracy  formed  ' 
tgainit  him,  while  yet  only  king  of  Scotland,  be 
waa  employed  by  that  monarch,  wheo  he  ascended 
the  Engliah  throne,  aa  ambassador  to  Venice  A 
Teraatile  and  lircly  mind  qualified  Sir  Henry  in  an 
eminent  d^ree  for  this  situation,  of  the  dutiea  of 
which  we  have  hii  own  idea  in  the  well-known  pun- 
ning expression,  in  which  he  defines  an  ambasttdor 
to  be  '  an  honeat  gentleman  sent  to  lie  abrokd  for 
the  good  of  his  country.'  He  ullimalely  took  orden, 
to  qualify  himself  to  be  proTost  of  Eton,  in  which 
iituation  he  died  in  less,  in  the  seventy-iecon^ 
jear  of  bis  age.  His  writing!  were  pnUished  in 
16S1,  onderthe  title  of  Rdiquia  Wottmiana ;  and  a 
memoir  of  hia  Tcry  cnrious  life  haa  been  paUished 
by  Ixaok  Walton. 

To  hu  Mitlrai,  At  QnKn  of  JoAcMi'o. 
You  meaner  beauties  of  the  night, 

'l*hat  poorly  satisfy  our  eyes 
More  by  your  number  than  your  light  I 

You  comnion  people  of  the  ekies  I 

What  are  you,  when  the  sun  iliall  rise  I 
You  curious  chanters  of  the  wood. 

That  warble  forth  dame  Nntnre'ii  lays. 
Thinking  your  roires  understood 

"""  "    " '"  kccentA  !  what's  your  praive 

sJlnOiel 
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Yott  Tiolet*  ih*t  first  appear, 
Bj  yoar  pure  purple  mantles  knowsi 

Like  the  proud  rirgins  of  the  year. 
As  if  the  spring  were  all  your  own  1 
What  are  you,  when  the  rose  is  blown  I 

So,  when  my  mistress  shall  be  seen 
In  form  and  beauty  of  her  mind ; 

By  virtue  first,  then  choice,  a  Queen  I 
Tell  me,  if  she  were  not  desifn'd 
Th'  eclipse  and  glory  of  her  kind  ! 

A  FamcdL  to  (he  Vanities  of  the  World, 

Farewell,  ye  gilded  follies,  pleasing  troubles  ; 

Farewell,  ye  honoured  mgs,  ye  glorious  bubbles  ! 

Fame's  but  a  hollow  echo ;  gold  pure  clay ; 

Honour  the  darlinc  but  of  one  short  day ; 

Beauty,  th'  eye's  idol,  but  a  damask'd  skin ; 

State  but  a  golden  prison  to  live  in. 

And  torture  free-bom  minds ;  embroider'd  trains 

Merely  but  pageants  for  proud  swelling  yeins ; 

And  blood  allied  to  greatness,  is  alone 

!  Inherited,  not  purchased,  nor  our  own : 

'  Fame,  honour,  beauty,  state,  train,  blood,  and  birth, 

.  Are  but  the  fading  blossoms  of  the  earth. 
•  •  •  • 

i  Welcome,  pure  thoughts,  welcome,  ye  silent  eroTes, 
I  These  guests,  these  courts,  my  soul  most  deany  lores : 
I  Now  the  wing'd  people  of  the  sky  shall  sing 
I  My  cheerful  anthems  to  the  gladsome  spring : 
A  prayer-book  now  shall  be  my  looking-glass, 
In  which  I  will  adore  sweet  Virtue's  face. 
Mere  dwell  no  hateful  looks,  no  palace  cares. 
No  broken  tows  dwell  here,  nor  pale-faced  fears : 
Then  here  111  sigh,  and  sigh  my  hot  love's  folly, 
I  And  learn  t'  affect  an  holy  melancholy  ; 
And  if  Contentment  be  a  stranger  then, 
,  rU  ne'er  look  for  it,  but  in  heaven  again. 

TU  Character  of  a  Happy  Life, 

I  How  happy  is  he  bom  and  taught. 

That  serveth  not  another's  will ; 
\llio8e  armour  Ls  his  honest  thouffht. 
And  simple  truth  his  utmost  skill  1 

Whose  passions  not  his  masters  are. 
Whose  soul  is  still  prepared  for  death, 
Untied  unto  the  worldly  care 
Of  public  fame,  or  private  breath  ; 

Who  envies  none  that  chance  doth  raise. 
Or  vice  ;  who  never  understood 
How  deepest  wounds  are  nven  by  praise  ; 
Nor  rules  of  state,  but  rules  of  good : 

Who  hath  his  life  from  rumours  freed. 
Whose  conscience  is  his  strong  retreat ; 
Whose  state  can  neither  flatterers  feed. 
Nor  ruin  make  oppressors  great ; 

Who  Ood  doth  lat«  and  early  pray. 
More  of  his  pracc  than  gifts  to  lend ; 
And  entertains  the  harmless  day 
With  a  religious  book  or  friend ; 

This  man  is  freed  from  servile  bands 
Of  hope  to  rise,  or  fear  to  fall ; 
Lord  of  himself,  though  not  of  lands ; 
And  having  nothing,  yet  hath  all. 

8HA1L8PSAEE. 

Sbakspbare,  aa  a  writer  of  misoellaneoas  poetxy, 
daims  now  to  be  noticed,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Faery  Queen,  there  are  no  poems  of  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth  equal  to  those  pirodoctions  to  which 
the  great  dramatist  affixed  his  name.  In  1593, 
when  the  poet  waa  in  his  twenty-ninth  year,  ap- 
peared his  Vemu  and  Adomt^  and  in  the  following 
year  his  JRt^  of  Lucrece,  both  dedicated  to  Henry 


Wriotliesley,  Earl  of  Southampton.  '  I  know  not,' 
says  the  modest  poet,  in  his  first  dedication,  *  how 
I  shall  offend  in  dedicating  my  unpolished  lines  to 
your  lordship,  nor  how  the  world  will  censure  me 
for  choosing  so  strong  a  prop  to  support  so  weak  a 
burthen ;  only,  if  your  honour  seem  but  pleased,  I 
account  mysdf  highly  praised,  and  vow  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  aB  idle  hmtrs,  till  I  have  honoured  you 
with  some  grarer  labour.  But  if  the  first  heir  of  my 
invention  prove  deformed,  I  shall  be  sorry  it  had  so 
noble  a  godfather,  and  never  after  ear  [till]  so 
barren  a  land.'  The  allusion  to  *  idle  hours'  seems 
to  point  to  the  author's  profession  of  an  actor,  in 
which  capacity  he  had  probably  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Earl  of  Southampton;  but  it  is  not  so 
easy  to  understand  how  the  Venus  and  Adonis  was 
the  'first  heir  of  his  invention,'  unless  we  believe 
that  it  had  been  vnitten  in  early  life,  or  that  his 
dramatic  labours  had  then  been  oonJSned  to  the 
adaptation  of  old  plays»  not  the  writing  of  new  ones, 
for  the  stage.  There  is  a  tradition,  that  the  Earl  of 
Southampton  on  one  occasion  presented  Shakspeare 
with  L.1000,  to  complete  a  purchase  which  he 
wished  to  make.  The  gift  was  munificent,  but  the 
sum  has  probably  been  exaggerated.  The  Venus 
and  Adonis  is  a  glowing  and  essentially  dramatic 
version  of  the  well-known  mythological  story,  fiill 
of  fine  descriptive  passages,  but  objectionable  on  the 
score  of  licentiousness.  Warton  has  shown  that  it 
gave  offence,  at  the  time  of  its  publication,  on  ac- 
count of  the  excessive  warmth  of  its  colouring.  The 
Kape  of  Lucreoe  is  less  animated,  and  is  per^ips  an 
inferior  poem,  though,  from  the  boldness  of  its  figu- 
rative expressions,  and  its  tone  of  dignified  pathos 
and  reflection,  it  is  more  like  the  hasty  sketch  of  a 
great  poet. 

The  sonnets  of  Shakspeare  were  first  printed  in 
1609,  by  Thomas  Thorpe,  a  bookseller  and  publisher 
of  the  day,  who  prefixed  to  the  volume  the  following 
enigmatical  dedication: — 'To  the  only  begetter  of 
these  ensuing  sonnets,  Mr  W.  H.,  all  happiness  and 
that  eternity  promised  by  our  ever-living  poet, 
wisheth  the  well-wishing  adventurer  in  setting 
forth,  T.  T.'  The  sonnets  are  154  in  number.  They 
are,  with  the  exception  of  twenty-eight,  addressed 
to  some  male  object,  whom  the  poet  addresses  in  a 
style  of  affection,  love,  and  idolatry,  remarkable,  even 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  for  its  extravagant  and 
enthusiastic  character,  lliough  printed  continu- 
ously, it  is  obvious  that  the  sonnets  were  written  at 
different  times,  with  long  intervals  between  the 
dates  of  composition ;  and  we  know  that,  previous  to 
1598,  Shakspeare  had  tried  this  species  of  composi- 
tion, for  Meres  in  that  year  alludes  to  his  '  sugared 
sonnets  among  hie  private  friends,*  We  almost  wish, 
with  Mr  HaUam,  that  Shakspeare  had  not  written 
these  sonnets,  beauUfnl  as  many  of  them  are  in 
language  and  imagery.  They  represent  him  in  a 
character  foreign  to  that  in  which  we  love  to  regard 
him,  as  modest,  virtuous,  self-confiding,  and  inde- 
pendent His  excessive  and  elaborate  praise  of 
youthful  beauty  in  a  man  seems  derogatory  to  his 
genius,  and  savours  of  adulation ;  and  when  we  find 
him  excuse  this  friend  for  robbing  him  of  his  mis- 
tress— a  married  female — and  subjecting  his  noble 
spirit  to  all  the  pangs  of  jealousy,  of  guilty  love,  and 
blind  misplaced  attachment,  it  is  painful  and  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  all  this  weakness  and  folly  can 
be  associated  with  the  name  of  Shakspeare,  and  still 
more,  that  he  should  record  it  in  verse  which  he  be- 
lieved would  descend  to  future  ages-^ 

Not  marble,  not  the  gilded  monuments 
Of  princes,  ^aU  outlive  this  powerful  rhyme. 
Some  of  the  sonnets  may  be  written  in  a  feigned 
character,  and  merely  dramatic  in  expression;  but 
Ifi5 
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in  others,  the  poet  alludes  to  his  profession  of  an 
actor,  and  all  bear  the  impress  of  strong  passion  and 
deep  sincerity.  A  feeling  of  premature  age  seems 
to  have  crept  on  Shakspeare — 

That  time  of  year  thou  may'st  in  me  behold 

When  Yellow  leayes,  or  none,  or  few  do  hang 

Upon  those  bouj^hi  which  shake  against  the  cold. 

Bare  ruin'd  choirs,  where  late  the  sweet  birds  sang. 

In  me  thou  seest  the  twilight  of  such  day. 

As  idler  8un-sefc  fadeth  in  the  west, 

Which  by  and  by  black  night  doth  take  away, 

Death's  second  self,  that  sms  up  all  in  rest. 

In  me  thou  seest  the  glowing  of  such  fire. 

That  on  the  ashes  of  his  youth  doth  lie, 

As  the  death-bed  whereon  it  must  expire. 

Consumed  with  that  which  it  was  nourish*d  by. 

This  thou  perceiv'st,  which  makes  thy  love  more  strong, 

To  loye  that  well  which  thou  must  leave  ere  loqg. 

He  laments  his  errors  with  deep  and  penitential 
sorrow,  summoning  up  things  past  '  to  the  sessions 
of  sweet  silent  thought,'  and  exhibiting  the  depths 
of  a  spirit  *  solitary  fii  the  very  vastness  of  its  sym- 
pathies.* The  '  W.  H.'  alluded  to  by  Thorpe,  the 
publisher,  has  been  recently  conjectured  to  be 
WiUiam  Herbert,  afterwards  Earl  of  Pembroke,  who 
(as  appears  from  the  dedication  of  the  first  folio  of 
1623)  was  one  of  Shakspeare'i  patrons.  Thia  oon- 
jectore  has  received  the  assent  of  Mr  Hallam  and 
others ;  and  the  author  of  an  ingenious  work  on  the 
sonnets,  Mr  C.  Armitage  Brown,  has  supported 
it  with  much  plausibility.  Herbert  was  in  his 
eighteenth  year,  when  Meres  first  notices  the  son- 
nets in  1598 ;  he  was  learned,  of  literary  taste,  and 
gallant  character,  but  of  licentious  life.  The  son- 
nets convey  the  idea,  that  the  person  to  whom  they 
were  addressed  was  of  high  rank,  as  well  as  personal 
I  beauty  and  accomplishments.  We  know  of  only  one 
I  objection  to  this  theory — ^the  improbability  that  the 
'  publisher  would  address  William  Herbert,  then  Earl 
of  Pembroke,  and  a  Knight  of  the  Garter,  as  *  Mr 
W.  H.'  Herbert  succeeded  his  father  in  the  earl- 
dom in  1601,  while  the  sonnets,  as  published  by 
Thorpe,  bear  the  date,  as  already  stated,  of  1609. 

The  composition  of  these  mysterious  productions 
evinces  Shakspeare's  great  facility  in  versification 
of  a  difficult  order,  and  they  display  more  intense 
feeling  and  passion  than  either  of  his  classical 
poems.  They  have  the  conceits  and  quaint  turns  of 
expression,  then  common,  particularly  in  the  sonnet; 
but  they  rise  to  far  higher  flights  of  genuine  poetry 
than  will  be  found  in  any  other  poet  of  the  day,  and 
'  they  contain  many  traces  of  his  philosophical  and 
reflective  spirit 


I  \TU  Hone  of  Adonit.^ 

Look,  when  a  painter  would  surpass  the  life, 
In  limning  out  a  well-proportion'd  steed, 
His  art  with  Nature's  workmanship  at  strife, 
{  As  if  the  dead  the  living  should  exceed : 
So  did  this  horse  excel  a  common  one 
In  shape,  in  courage,  colour,  pace,  and  bone. 

Round-hoofd,  short-jointed,  fetlocks  shag  and  Ions, 
Broad  breast,  full  eye,  small  head,  and  nostril  wide, 
Ili^h  crest,  short  ears,  strait  legs,  and  passing  strong, 
Thm  mane,  thick  tail,  broad  buttock,  tender  hide : 
Look  what  a  horse  should  have,  he  did  not  lack, 
Save  a  proud  rider  on  so  proud  a  bock. 

Sometimes  he  scuds  far  off,  and  there  he  stares ; 
Anon  he  starts  at  stirrinff  of  a  feather. 
To  bid  the  wind  a  base^  he  now  prepares. 
And  whe*r  he  run,  or  fly,  they  know  not  whether. 

^  TobtdOu  wind  a  bate:  Lc  to  chaUtngs  the  wind  to  ooo* 
tend  with  Um  in  speed :  bonfr— j>HMn*te««,  or  prUon-bort,  was 
a  nistio  funo,  oonslstlng  chiefly  in  running. 


For  through  his  mane  and  tail  the  high  wind  sings, 
Fanning  the  hairs,  who  wave  like  feathei^d  wings. 

[  Venues  Prophecy  after  the  DetX^  of  Adcmii,'] 

Since  thou  art  dead,  lo  I  here  I  prophecy. 

Sorrow  on  love  hereafter  shall  attend  ; 

It  shall  be  waited  on  with  jealousy, 

Find  sweet  beginning,  but  unsavoury  end, 

Ne'er  settled  equally,  but  high  or  low  : 

That  all  love's  pleasure  shall  not  match  his  woe. 

It  shall  be  fickle,  false,  and  full  of  fraud. 
Bud  and  be  blasted  in  a  breathing  while. 
The  bottom  poison,  and  the  top  o'entraw'd 
With  sweets  that  shall  the  truest  sight  beguile. 
The  strongest  body  shall  it  make  moet  weak. 
Strike  the  wise  dumb,  and  teach  the  fool  to  speak. 

It  shall  be  sparing,  and  too  full  of  riot. 

Teaching  decrepit  age  to  tread  the  measures  ; 

The  stanng  ruffian  shall  it  keep  in  quiet. 

Pluck  down  the  rich,  enrich  the  poor  with  treasures  ; 

It  shall  be  raging  mad,  and  silly  mild. 

Make  the  young  old,  the  old  become  a  child. 

It  shall  suspect,  where  is  no  cause  of  fear ; 

It  shall  not  fear,  where  it  should  most  mistrust ; 

It  shall  be  merciful,  and  too  severe. 

And  most  deceiving  when  it  seems  most  just : 

Perverse  it  shall  be,  when  it  seems  most  toward. 

Put  fear  to  valour,  courage  to  the  coward. 

It  shall  be  cause  of  war,  and  dire  events. 

And  set  dissension  'twixt  the  son  and  sire : 

Subject  and  servile  to  all  discontents. 

As  dzy  combustions  matter  is  to  fire. 

Sith  in  his  prime,  death  doth  mv  love  destroy, 

They  that  love  best,  their  love  shall  not  eigoy. 

[Selectioiu  from  Shaktpear^t  SonneU.} 

When  in  disgrace  with  fortune  and'men's  eyes, 
I  all  alone  beweep  my  outcast  state. 
And  trouble  deaf^heaven  with  my  bootless  cries. 
And  look  upon  myself,  and  curse  my  fate. 
Wishing  me  like  to  one  more  rich  in  hope, 
Featured  like  him,  like  him  with  friends  possessM, 
Desiring  this  man's  art,  and  that  man's  scope, 
With  what  I  most  enjoy  contented  least ; 
Yet  in  these  thoughts  myself  almost  despising. 
Haply  I  think  on  thee — and  then  my  state 
(Like  to  the  lark  at  break  of  day  arising 
From  sullen  earth)  sings  hymns  at  heaven's  nle  ; 
For  thv  sweet  love  remember'd,  such  wealth  brings, 
That  then  I  scorn  to  change  my  state  with  kings. 

Alas,  'tis  true,  I  have  gone  here  and  there. 

And  made  myself  a  motley  to  the  view. 

Gored  mine  own  thoughts,  sold  cheap  what  is  most  dear. 

Made  old  offences  of  affections  new. 

Most  true  it  is,  that  I  have  look'd  on  truth 

Askance  and  strangely ;  but,  by  all  above. 

These  blenches  gave  my  heart  another  youth, 

And  worst  essays  prov'd  thee  my  best  of  love. 

Now  all  is  done,  save  what  shaU  have  no  end  : 

Mine  appetite  I  never  more  will  grind 

On  newer  proof,  to  try  an  older  friend, 

A  Ood  in  love,  to  whom  I  am  confined. 

Then  give  me  welcome,  next  my  heaven  the  best. 

E'en  to  thy  pure  and  most  most  loving  breast. 

0  for  mv  sake  do  thou  with  fortune  chide. 

The  guilty  goddess  of  my  harmful  deeds, 

That  did  not  better  for  my  life  provide,  i 

Than  public  means,  which  public  manners  breeds.       I 

Thence  comes  it  that  my  name  receives  a  brand. 

And  almost  thence  mv  nature  is  subdued 

To  what  it  works  in,  like  the  dyer's  hand. 

Pity  me  then,  ^dwuhlw^era^w-d;         ^^ 
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WMlst,  Uke  a  willing  patient,  I  wiU  drink 
Potiooa  of  eysell,'  'gainst  m j  etrong  infection ; 
No  bittemess  that  I  will  bitter  think. 
Nor  double  penance  to  coixect  coxrection. 
IHtj  me  then,  dear  friend,  and  I  anure  ye. 
E'en  that  your  pity  is  enough  to  core  me. 

When  to  the  aeaeions  of  sweet  silent  thought 

I  summon  up  remembranoe  of  things  past, 

I  sigh  the  lack  of  many  a  thing  I  sought, 

And  with  old  woes  new  wail  my  dear  time's  waste : 

Thai  can  I  drown  an  eye,  unused  to  flow. 

For  precious  friends  hid  in  death's  dateless  night, 

And  weep  afresh  love's  long«since-cancell'd  woe. 

And  moan  the  expense  of  many  a  yaixish'd  sight. 

Then  can  I  grieve  at  grievanoefl  foregone, 

And  heavily  from  woe  to  woe  tell  o'er 

The  sad  account  of  fore-bemoaned  moan, 

Which  I  new  pay  as  if  not  paid  before. 

But  if  the  while  I  think  on  thee,  dear  fnend« 

All  losses  are  restored,  and  sorrows  end. 

0  how  much  more  doth  beauty  beauteous  seem. 

By  that  sweet  ornament  which  truth  doth  give  ! 

Tbe  rose  looks  fair,  but  fairer  we  it  deem 

For  that  sweet  odour  which  doth  in  it  live. 

The  canker-blooms  have  full  as  deep  a  dye, 

As  the  perfumed  tincture  of  the  roses, 

Hang  on  such  thorns,  and  play  as  wantonly 

Wben  sunmier^s  breath  their  masked  buds  discloses  ; 

But,  for  their  virtue  only  is  their  show. 

They  live  unwoo'd  and  unrespected  fade  ; 

Die  to  themselves.    Sweet  roses  do  not  so  ; 

Of  their  sweet  deaths  are  sweetest  odours  made  ; 

And  so  of  you,  beauteous  and  lovely  youth, 

When  that  shall  fade,  my  verse  distils  your  troth. 

No  longer  mourn  for  me  when  I  am  dead, 
1  Than  you  shall  hear  the  surly  sullen  bell 
I  Oive  wamins  to  the  world,  that  I  am  fled 
From  this  vUe  world,  with  vilest  worms  to  dwell  I 
Nay,  if  you  read  this  line,  remember  not 
The  hand  that  writ  it :  for  I  love  you  so, 
That  I  in  your  sweet  thoughts  would  be  forgot, 
If  thinking  on  me  then  should  make  you  woe. 
O  if  (I  say)  you  look  upon  this  verse, 
When  I  perhaps  compounded  am  with  clay, 
Do  not  so  much  as  my  poor  name  rehearse ; 
But  let  your  love  even  with  my  life  decay : 
Lest  the  wise  world  should  look  into  your  moan, 
'  And  mock  you  with  me  affcer  I  am  gone. 

Then  hate  me  when  thou  wilt ;  if  ever,  now ; 
Now  while  the  world  is  bent  my  deeds  to  cross, 
Join  with  the  spite  of  fortune,  make  me  bow. 
And  do  not  diop  in  for  an  aftier-loss  ; 
Ah  I  do  not,  when  my  heart  hath  'scaped  this  sorrow, 
Come  in  the  rearward  of  a  conquered  woe ; 
'  Give  not  a  windy  night  a  rainy  morrow, 
To  linger  out  a  purposed  overthrow. 
If  thou  wilt  leave  me,  do  not  leave  me  last. 
When  other  petty  griefs  have  done  their  spite, 
But  in  the  onset  come ;  so  shall  I  taste 
At  first  the  verjr  worst  of  Fortune's  might ; 
And  other  strams  of  woe,  which  now  seem  woe. 
Compared  with  loss  of  thee,  will  not  seem  so. 

From  you  have  I  been  absent  in  the  spring. 

When  proud-pied  April,  dress'd  in  all  his  trim. 

Hath  put  a  spirit  of  youth  in  every  thin^. 

That  heavy  Saturn  laush'd  and  leap'd  with  him. 

Yet  nor  the  lays  of  birds,  nor  the  sweet  smell 

Of  diflfeient  flowers  in  odour  and  in  hue. 

Could  make  me  any  summer's  story  tell. 

Or  firom  their  proud  lap  pluck  them  where  they  grew : 

>TiASBar. 


Nor  did  I  wonder  at  the  lilies  white. 
Nor  praise  the  deep  vermilion  in  the  rose ; 
They  were  but  sweet,  but  figures  of  delight, 
Drawn  after  you,  you  pattern  of  all  those. 
Yet  seem'd  it  winter  still,  and,  you  away. 
As  with  your  shadow  I  with  these  did  play. 

My  love  is  strengthen'd,  though  more  weak  in  seeming; 

I  love  not  less,  though  less  the  show  appear : 

That  love  is  merchandized,  whose  rich  esteeming 

The  owner's  tongue  doth  publish  eveiywhere. 

Our  love  was  new,  and  then  but  in  the  spring. 

When  I  was  wont  to  greet  it  with  my  lays ; 

As  Philomel  in  summer's  front  doth  sing. 

And  stops  his  pipe  in  growth  of  riper  days  : 

Not  that  the  summer  is  less  pleasant  now 

Than  when  her  mournful  hymns  did  hush  the  night. 

But  that  wild  music  burdens  every  bough, 

And  sweets  grown  common  lose  their  dear  delight. 

Therefore,  like  her,  I  sometimes  hold  my  tongue, 

Because  I  would  not  dull  you  with  my  song. 

Let  me  not  to  the  marriage  of  true  minds 
Admit  impediments.    Love  is  not  love 
Which  alters  when  it  alteration  finds. 
Or  bends  with  the  remover  to  remove  : 

0  no  !  it  is  an  ever-fixed  mark. 

That  looks  on  tempests,  and  is  never  shaken  ; 

It  is  the  star  to  every  wandering  bark, 

Whose  worth's  unknown,  although  his  height  be  taken. 

Love's  not  Time's  fool,  though  rosy  lips  and  cheeks 

Within  his  bending  sickle*s  compass  come  ; 

Love  alters  not  with  his  brief  hours  and  weeks. 

But  bears  it  out  e'en  to  the  edge  of  doom. 

If  this  be  error,  and  upon  me  proved, 

1  never  writ,  nor  no  man  ever  loved. 

ISeUeHant  from  Shaktpear^a  Songt,'] 

[From 'As  you  like  it'] 

Blow,  blow,  thou  winter  wind. 
Thou  art  not  so  unkind. 

As  man's  ingratitude  ! 
Thy  tooth  is  not  so  keen. 
Because  thou  art  not  seen. 

Although  thy  breath  be  rude. 
Heigh,  ho !  sing  heigh  ho  !  unto  the  green  holly, 
Most  friendship  is  feigning,  most  loving  mere  folly. 

Then  heish,  ho,  the  holly  I 

This  life  is  most  jolly. 
Freeze,  freeze,  thou  bitter  sky. 
That  dost  not  bite  so  nigh 

As  benefits  forgot ! 
Though  thou  the  waters  warp. 
Thy  sting  is  not  so  sharp 

As  friend  remember'd  not. 
Heigh,  ho !  &c.  &c. 

[At  the  end  of '  Love's  Labour  Lost*] 

When  icicles  ban?  by  the  wall, 

And  Dick  the  shepherd  blows  his  nail. 

And  Tom  bears  logs  into  the  hall. 
And  milk  comes  frozen  home  in  pail ; 

When  blood  is  nipt,  and  ways  be  foul. 

Then  nightly  sings  the  staring  owl. 

Tu-whoo ! 

Tu-whit !  tu-whoo !  a  merry  note. 

While  greasy  Joan  doth  keel  the  pot. 

When  all  aloud  the  wind  doth  blow, 
And  coughing  drowns  the  parsons'a  saw, 

And  birds  sit  brooding  in  the  snow, 
And  Marion's  nose  looks  red  and  raw ; 

When  roasted  crabs  hiss  in  the  bowl. 

Then  nightly  sings  the  staring  owl. 

Tu-whoo ! 

Tu-whit  1  tu-whoo  I  a  merry  note, 

While  greasy  Joan  doth  keel  the  pot.      ^q* 
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[In  *  Mudi  Ado  about  Nothing.'] 

Sigh  no  more,  ladies,  sigh  no  more ; 

Men  were  deceiycn  oTer ; 
One  foot  in  sea,  and  one  od  shore, 
To  one  thing  constant  nerer : 
Then  sigh  not  so, 
But  let  them  ?o. 
And  be  jou  blithe  and  bonny ; 
ConTerting  all  your  sounds  of  woe 
Into,  Hej  nonnjr,  nonny. 

Sing  no  more  ditties,  sing  no  mo 
Of  dumps  so  dull  and  heavy ; 

The  fraud  of  men  was  erer  so, 
Since  summer  first  was  leaTy. 
Then  sigh  not  so,  &c. 

[In « Cymbellne.'] 

Fear  no  more  the  heat  o'  th'  sun. 

Nor  the  furious  winter's  rages ; 
Thou  thy  worldly  task  hast  done. 

Home  art  gone,  and  ta'en  thy  wages : 
Golden  lads  and  girls  all  must. 
As  chimney-sweepers,  come  to  dust. 

Fear  no  more  the  frown  0'  tV  great, 
Thou  art  past  the  tyrant's  stroke ; 

Care  no  more  to  clothe  and  eat, 
To  thee  the  reed  is  as  the  oak. 

The  sceptre,  learning,  physic,  must 

All  follow  Uiis,  and  come  to  dust. 

Fear  no  more  the  lightning-flash. 
Nor  th'  all-dreaded  thunder  stone ; 

Fear  not  slander,  censure  lash. 
Thou  hast  finished  joy  and  moan. 

All  loven  young,  all  lorers  must 

Consign  to  thee,  and  come  to  dust. 

No  exerciser  harm  thee ! 
Nor  no  witchcraft  charm  thee ! 
Ghost  unlaid  forbear  thee  I 
Nothing  ill  come  near  thee  I 
Quiet  consummation  hare. 
And  renowned  be  thy  grave ! 

[From '  As  yon  Like  it.*] 

Under  the  green-wood  tree 

Who  loves  to  lie  with  me. 

And  tune  his  merry  note 

Unto  the  sweet  bird's  throat. 

Come  hither,  come  hither,  come  hither ; 

Here  shall  he  see 

No  enemy 
But  winter  and  rough  weather. 

Who  doth  ambition  shun. 

And  loves  to  live  i'  the  sun ; 

Seeking  the  food  he  eats. 

And  pleas'd  with  what  he  gets. 

Come  hither,  come  hither,  come  hither ; 

Here  shall  he  see 

No  enemy 
But  winter  and  rough  weather. 

SIB  JOHN  DATIE8. 

Sin  JoHK  Daties  (1570-1626\  an  English  bar- 
rister, at  one  time  Speaker  of  the  Irish  House  of 
Commons,  was  the  author  of  a  long  philosophical 
poem,  On  the  Soul  of  Man  and  the  Immortality  thereof 
supposed  to  have  Men  written  in  1598,  and  one  of 
the  earliest  poems  of  that  kind  in  our  longnage. 
Davics  is  a  profound  thinker  and  close  reasoner: 

*  in  the  happier  parts  of  his  poem,'  says  Campbell, 

*  we  come  to  logical  truths  so  well  illnstrated  by  in- 
genious similes,  that  we  know  not  whether  to  call 
tlie  thoughts  more  poetically  or  philosophioUly  just 


The  judgment  and  fancy  are  reconciled,  and  the 
imagery  of  the  poem  seems  to  start  more  Tiridl/ 
firom  the  snrroonding  shades  of  abstraction.'  The 
versification  of  the  poem  OooR  quatrains)  was 
afterwards  copied  byDavenant  and  Dryden.  Mr 
Soutbey  has  remarked  that  '  Sir  John  Davies  and 
Sir  William  Davenant,  avoiding  equally  the  opposite 
faults  of  too  artificial  and  too  careless  a  style,  wrote 
in  numbers  which,  for  precision,  and  deamess,  and 
felicity,  and  strength,  nave  nerer  been  surpassed.' 
The  compact  structure  of  Davies's  Terse  is  indeed  | 
remarkable  for  his  times.  In  another  production, 
entitled  Orcheetra,  or  a  Poem  of  Danemg,  in  a  Dia- 
logue between  Penelope  and  One  of  her  Wooert,  he  is 
much  more  fanciful.  He  tliere  represents  Penelope 
as  declining  to  dance  with  Antinous,  and  the  Uutter 
as  proceeding  to  lecture  her  upon  the  antiquity  of  , , 
that  elegant  exercise,  the  merits  of  which  he  de-  ji 
scribes  in  verses  partaking,  as  has  been  justly  re-  I  i 
marked,  of  the  flexibility  and  grace  of  the  subject 
The  following  is  one  of  the  most  imaginative  pu- 
sages:— 

{The  Dancing  qfthe  Air.] 

And  now  behold  your  tender  nurse,  the  air. 

And  common  neighbour,  that  aye  runs  around. 
How  many  pictures  and  impressions  fair 
Within  her  empty  regions  are  there  found. 
Which  to  your  senses  dancing  do  propound ; 

For  what  arc  breath,  speech,  echoes,  music,  winds,   , 
But  dancings  of  the  air  in  sundry  kinds  I 

For  when  you  breathe,  the  air  in  order  moves, 
Now  in,  now  out,  in  time  and  measure  true , 
And  when  you  speak,  so  well  she  dancing  loves, 
That  doubling  oft,  and  oft  redoubling  new, 
With  thousand  forms  she  doth  herself  endue : 
For  all  the  words  that  from  your  lips  repair. 
Are  nought  but  tricks  and  turnings  of  the  air. 

Hence  is  her  prattling  daughter,  Echo,  bora. 

That  dances  to  all  voices  she  can  hear : 
There  is  no  sound  so  harsh  that  she  doth  scora. 
Nor  any  time  wherein  she  will  forbear 
The  aiiy  pavement  with  her  feet  to  wear : 
And  yet  her  hearing  sense  is  nothing  quick, 
For  uter  time  she  endeth  ev'ry  trick. 

And  thou,  sweet  Music,  dancing's  only  life. 

The  eai^s  sole  happiness,  the  air*s  best  speech. 
Loadstone  of  fellowship,  charming  rod  of  strife. 
The  soft  mind's  paradise,  the  sick  mind's  leech. 
With  thine  own  tongue  thou  trees  and  stones  can 
teach. 
That  when  the  air  doth  dance  her  finest  measure^ 
Then  art  thou  bozu,  the  gods*  and  men's  sweet 
pleasure. 

Lastly,  where  keep  the  Winds  their  reveliy. 

Their  violent  turnings,  and  wild  whirling  hays. 
But  in  the  air's  translucent  galleiy ! 
Where  she  herself  is  tum'd  a  hundred  ways. 
While  with  those  maskers  wantonly  she  plays : 
Yet  in  this  misrule,  they  such  rule  embrace. 
As  two  at  once  encumber  not  the  place. 

Afterwards,  the  poet  alludes  to  the  tidal  influence  of 
the  moon,  and  the  passage  is  higlily  poetical  in  ex- 
pression :— 

For  lo,  the  sea  that  fleets  about  the  land, 
And  like  a  girdle  clips  her  solid  waist. 
Music  and  measure  both  doth  understand  : 
For  his  great  crystal  eye  is  always  cast 
Up  to  the  moon,  and  on  her  fixed  fast : 
And  as  she  danceth  in  her  pallid  spheres 
So  danceth  he  about  the  centre  here. 
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Sometimes  hU  proud  gxeen  wares  in  order  sety 

One  after  other  flow  into  the  shore, 
Whidi  when  thej  hare  with  many  kisses  wet, 
Thej  ebb  awaj  in  order  as  before ; 
And  to  make  known  his  courtly  lore  the  more, 
He  oft  doth  lay  aside  his  thiee-fork*d  mace. 
And  with  his  arms  the  timorous  earth  embrace. 

The  poem  on  DanclDg  is  said  to  haye  been  written 
in  fifteen  days.  It  was  published  in  1596.  The 
NoKe  Teipatim,  or  Poem  on  the  Immortality  of  the 
Soul,  bears  the  date  (as  appears  from  the  dedication 
to  the  Queen)  of  1602.  The  fame  of  these  works 
introduced  Sir  John  Davies  to  James  L,  who  made 
him  suooessively  solicitor-general  and  attorney-ge- 
neral for  Ireland.  He  was  also  a  judge  of  assize, 
and  was  knighted  by  the  king  in  1607.  The  first 
Reports  of  Law  Cases,  published  in  Ireland,  were 
made  by  this  able  and  accomplished  man,  and  his 
preface  to  the  yolume  is  considered  *  the  best  that 
wat  ever  prefixed  to  a  law-book.' 


[JUoMmsfor  the  SouTs  ImmortalUy,} 

Again,  how  can  she  but  immortal  be. 
When,  with  the  motions  of  both  will  aud  wit. 
She  still  aspireth  to  eternity. 
And  nerer  rests  till  she  attain  to  it ! 

•  •'  • 

All  moTing  things  to  other  things  do  more 
Of  the  same  kind,  which  shows  their  nature  such  ; 
So  earth  falls  down,  and  fire  doth  mount  aboTe, 
nil  both  their  proper  elements  do  touch. 

And  as  the  moisture  which  the  thirsty  earth 
I  Sucks  fi:om  the  sea  to  fill  her  empty  yeins. 
From  out  her  womb  at  last  doth  take  a  birth, 
And  runs  a  lymph  along  the  grassy  plains, 

Long  doth  she  stay,  as  loath  to  leave  the  land. 
From  whose  soft  side  she  first  did  issue  make  ; 
She  tastes  all  places,  turns  to  ereiy  hand. 
Her  flowery  buiks  unwilling  to  forsake. 

I  Tet  nature  so  her  streams  doth  lead  and  carry 
I  As  that  her  course  doth  make  no  final  stay, 

■  Till  she  herself  unto  the  sea  doth  many, 
'  Within  whose  wat*xy  bosom  first  she  lay. 

E'en  10  the  soul,  which,  in  this  earthly  mould, 
The  spirit  of  God  doth  secretly  infuse. 
Because  at  first  she  doth  the  earth  behold, 
And  only  this  material  world  she  views. 

'  At  first  her  mother  earth  she  holdeth  dear. 
And  doth  embrace  the  world  and  worldly  things  ; 
She  flies  close  by  the  ^und,  and  hovers  here. 
And  mounts  not  up  with  her  celestial  wings  : 

Yet  under  heaven  she  cannot  light  on  aught 
Thai  with  her  heavenly  nature  doth  agree  ; 
I  She  cannot  rest,  she  cannot  fix  her  thought. 
She  cannot  in  this  world  contented  be. 

.  For  who  did  ever  yet,  in  honour,  wealth. 
Or  pleasure  of  the  sense,  contentment  find  I 
Who  ever  ceased  to  wish,  when  he  had  health, 

I  Or,  having  wisdom,  was  not  vex'd  in  mind  1 

■  ^^ 

I  Then,  as  a  bee  which  among  weeds  doth  fall, 
I  \lliich  seem  sweet  flow'rs,  with  lustre  fresh  and  gay. 
She  liehts  on  that,  and  this,  and  tasteth  all, 
Bui,  pleased  with  none,  doth  rise  and  soar  away. 

So,  when  the  soul  finds  here  no  true  content. 
And,  like  Noah's  dove,  can  no  sure  footing  take. 
She  doth  return  from  whence  she  first  was  sent. 
And  flies  to  him  that  fint  her  wings  did  make. 


[The  Dignity  of  Man.] 

Oh !  what  is  man,  great  Maker  of  mankind  ! 

That  thou  to  him  so  great  respect  dost  bear ; 
That  thou  adom'st  him  with  so  oright  a  mind, 

Mak'st  him  a  king,  and  even  an  angel's  peer ! 

Oh  I  what  a  lively  life,  what  heavenly  pow'r. 
What  spreading  virtue,  what  a  sparkling  fire, 

How  great,  how  plentiful,  how  rich  a  dow'r 
Dost  thou  within  this  dying  flesh  inspire  I 

Thou  leav'st  thy  print  in  other  works  of  thine. 
But  thy  whole  image  thou  in  man  hast  writ ; 

There  cannot  be  a  creature  more  divine. 
Except,  like  thee,  it  should  be  infinite : 

But  it  exceeds  man's  thought,  to  think  how  high 
God  hath  rais'd  man,  since  God  a  man  became  ; 

The  angels  do  admire  this  mystery, 
And  are  astonish'd  when  they  view  the  same : 

Nor  hath  he  given  these  blessings  for  a  day. 
Nor  made  them  on  the  body's  life  depend  ; 

The  soul,  though  made  in  time,  survives  for  aye  ; 
And  though  it  hath  bq^inning,  sees  no  end. 


JOHN  DONNE. 

John  Donne  was  bom  in  London  in  1573,  of  a 
Catholic  family;  through  his  mother  he  was  re- 
lated to  Sir  Gliomas  More  and  Hejrwood  the  epi- 
grammatist. He  was  educated  paurtly  at  Oxford 
and  partly  at  Cambridge,  and  was  designed  for  the 
law,  but  relinquished  the  study  in  his  nineteenth 
year.  About  this  period  of  his  life,  having  carefully 
considered  the  controversies  between  the  Catholics 
and  Protestants,  he  became  convinced  that  the  latter 
were  right,  and  became  a  member  of  the  established 
church.  The  great  abilities  and  amiable  character 
of  Donne  were  early  distinguished.  The  £ari  o( 
Essex,  the  Lord  Chancellor  Egerton,  and  Sir  Robert 
Drury,  snccessively  befriended  and  employed  him ; 
and  a  saying  of  the  second  of  these  eminent  persons 
respecting  him  is  recorded  by  his  biographers — ^that 
he  was  fitter  to  serve  a  king  than  a  subject  He 
fell,  nevertheless,  into  trouble,  in  consequence  of 
secretly  marrying  the  daughter  of  Sir  Qeorge  Moore, 
lord  lieutenant  of  the  Tower.  This  step  kept  him  for 
several  years  in  poverty,  and  by  the  deatli  of  his 
wife,  a  few  days  after  giving  birth  to  her  twelfth 
child,  he  was  plunged  into  the  greatest  grief.  At 
the  age  of  forty-two,  Donne  became  a  clergyman, 
and  soon  attaining  distinction  as  a  preacher,  he  was 
preferred  by  James  L  to  the  deanery  of  St  Paul*s ; 
in  which  benefice  he  continued  till  his  death  In  1631, 
when  he  was  buried  honourably  in  Westminster 
Abbey. 

The  works  of  Donne  consist  of  satires,  elegies, 
religious  poems,  complimentary  verses,  and  epi- 
grams: they  were  first  collected  into  one  volume 
by  Tonson  in  1719.  His  reputation  as  a  poet,  great 
in  his  own  day,  low  during  the  latter  part  c^  the 
seventeenth,  and  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
turies, has  latterly  in  some  degree  revived.  In  its 
days  of  abasement,  critics  spoke  of  his  harsh  and 
rugged  versification,  and  his  leaving  nature  for  con- 
ceit :  Dryden  even  hints  at  the  necessity  of  trans- 
lating him  Into  numbers  and  English.  It  seems 
to  be  now  acknowledged  that,  amidst  much  rubbish, 
there  is  much  real  poetry,  and  that  of  a  high  order, 
in  Donne.  He  is  described  by  a  recent  critic  as 
*  imbued  to  saturation  with  the  learning  of  his  age,' 
endowed  '  with  a  most  active  and  piercing  intellect 
— an  imagination,  if  not  grasping  and  comprehen- 
sive, most  subtle  and  fi&r*  darting — a  fimcy,  rich, 
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virid,  utd  ptctiire9qa» — a,  mode  of  eipreiiion  tene, 
simple,  and  condenaed — and  a  wit  admirable,  ai  well 
fbr  Its  caustic  sererity,  as  for  its  playftil  quickneu' 
—and  us  only  wuiting  sufflcient  senaibility  and  taatc 
to  preterre  him  from  the  rices  of  style  which  seem 


to  hiLTB  be«et  bin).  Donne  is  lutully  cansidered  u 
ths  flnt  of  »  aerie*  of  poets  of  the  ■eTenteenth  ccn- 
who,  under  tbe  name  of  the   Metaphysical 


Atoi 


it  is  a  mere  ctmcelt  Perhtpt  we  sbould  not  be  fkr 
from  the  truth,  if  we  were  to  repretent  this  a^le  as 
the  natural  lymptoms  of  the  dediae  of  tbe  brilliant 
school  of  SaclcTille,  Spenser,  and  Sbakspeare.  All 
the  recognised  modes,  snbjecla,  and  phnaea  of  poctir, 
introduced  by  them  and  their  contemponriea,  were 
now  In  some  degree  cxhaoited,  and  it  was  neces-  ', 
sary  to  seek  for  something  new.  This  was  foi  ' 
not  in  a  new  Tein  of  equally  rich  ore,  bat  in  a  c 
tinualion  of  the  workings  through  adjoining  ti 
of  spurious  metoL 

It  ii  at  the  same  time  to  he  borne  in  mind,  that 
the  quality  above  described'  did  not  characterise 
whole  of  the  writings  of  Donne  and  hii  fDllo* 
Tliese  men  are  often  direct,  natural,  and  truly  poeti- 
cal— in  spite,  as  it  were,  of  themsetTes.  Donne,  it 
may  be  here  stated,  is  usually  considereil  as  the  flnt 
writer  of  that  kind  of  satire  which  Pope  and 
Churchill  carried  to  such  perfection.  But  his  sattrM, 
to  use  tlie  words  of  a  writer  nlresdy  quoted,  are 
rough  and  rugged  as  the  unhewn  stooes  that  haTe 
just  been  blasted  from  the  quarry. 

The  specimens  which  follow  are  deiigned  only  to 
eiemplify  the  mcrita  of  Donne,  not  his  defects;— 

AddrfaUt  BiAop  VaUtiiitu,  on  At  day  ^  At  marriagi 

of  At  Eltctor  Palalint  la  At  Printat  EtiaibML. 
jl  Biibop  Valentine  !  whose  day  this  is, 
__.l  the  fur  is  thy  diocese, 
And  all  the  chirping  choristers 
And  other  birds  are  thy  paiiehionen  : 
Thou  mairyest,  every  year. 
The  lyric  lark  and  the  glare  vhispeiing  dore  ; 
Thesparrow  that  neB'pctii  hii  life  for  Io»e, 
The  household  bird  with  his  red  stomacher ; 
Thou  mak'st  the  blackbird  speed  as  soon, 
As  doth  the  goldfinch  or  the  halcyon  ) 
This  day  mora  cheerfully  than  erer  shine  ; 
This  day  which  might  inHame  thyself,  old  Valenline  t 


of  description,  the  rich  abundance  of  genuine  poeti- 
cal feeling  and  imagery,  which  distinguish  the  poets 
cf  Eliiabetli's  reign,  now  begin  to  giie  way  to  cold 
and  forced  conceit*,  mere  rain  worldnga  tit  the  in- 
tellect, a  kind  of  poetry  as  unlike  the  former  as 
punning  is  unlike  genuine  wit.  To  give  an  Idea  of 
theae  conceits — Donne  writes  a  poem  on  a  famil 
popular  SDbject,  a  broken  beori.  Here  he  does  i 
advert  to  the  miseries  or  distmctions  which  are  p 
led  to  be  the  causes  of  broken  hearts,  but  sU 
into  a  play  ol  conceit  upon  the  {»hrase. 
ent«ed  a  room,  he  says,  where  hii  mistreai  i 
lent,  and 


Gnt  blow  did  shiver  it  [his  heart]  as  glass. 


Then,  forcing  on  his  mind  to  discover  by  what  mca 
the  idea  of  a  heart  broken  to  pieces,  like  glass,  c 
be  turned  to  account  in  making  out  SDmeUilng  that 
will  gingle  on  the  reader's  imagination,  be  proceeds 
thtu: 

Vet  nothing  can  to  nothing  fall. 

Hot  any  place  be  empty  quite, 

Thtrefoie  I  think  my  hreHt  hath  all 

Those  pieces  still,  though  they  do  not  unit*  : 

And  now,  as  bnktn  gUaia  IMV 

A  kitntlped  laarr  Jfias,  so 

My  nut  ofhtari  can  like,  wish,  and  adore. 

But  afler  one  such  love  can  love  no  more. 


ValedteliiM — Forbidding  ffovnung. 
As  virtuous  men  pass  mildly  any, 
And  whisper  to  their  souls  to  go  ; 
Whilst  some  of  their  sad  friends  do  say, 
Tbe  breath  goes  now — and  some  say,  no ; 
So  let  us  melt,  and  make  no  noise, 
No  tear.floods,  nor  sigh-Wmpeels  movs  j 
'Twere  profanatioB  of  our  joys 
To  tell  the  laity  our  love. 
Moving  of  th'  earth  brings  harms  and  feats. 
Men  reckon  what  it  did,  and  meant  | 
But  trepidation  of  the  spheres. 
Though  greater  far,  is  innocent. 
Dull,  sublunary  lover's  love 

i Whose  soul  is  sense)  cannot  admit 
ibsence,  because  it  doth  remove 
Those  things  which  alimented  it. 
But  we're  by  love  so  much  refined. 
That  ourselves  know  not  what  it  is  ;  i 
Intcr-OKSured  of  the  mind, 
Careless  eyes,  lips,  and  hands  to  miss. 
Oar  two  souls,  tiiereTore  (which  ars  one) 
Though  I  must  go,  endure  not  yet 
A  breach,  but  an  eipausion, 
Like  gold  to  airy  thinness  beat. 
If  they  be  two,  they  are  two  so 
As  stiff  twin  compasses  ore  two  ; 
Thy  soul,  the  fii'd  foot,  makes  no  show 
To  move,  bat  doth.  If  th'  other  do. 
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And  though  it  in  the  centre  sit. 
Yet  when  the  other  far  doth  ntan^ 
It  leans,  and  hearkens  after  it, 
And  grows  erect  as  that  comes  home. 

Such  wilt  thou  be  to  me,  who  must 
Like  th'  other  foot,  obliquely  run  ; 
Thj  iinnness  makes  mj  circles  just. 
And  makes  me  end  where  I  b^gun. 

ne  WUL 

Before  I  sigh  my  last  gasp,  let  me  breathe, 
Great  Lore,  some  legacies  :  I  here  bequeath 
Mine  eyes  to  Aigus,  if  mine  eyes  can  see ; 
If  they  be  blind,  then,  Lore,  I  giro  them  thee ; 
My  tcoigue  to  Fame ;  to  ambassadors  mine  ears ; 

To  women,  or  the  sea,  my  tears  ; 
Thou,  Lore,  hast  tausht  me  heretofore, 
'Br  making  me  senre  ner  who  had  twenty  more. 
That  I  should  giro  to  none  but  such  as  had  too  much 
before. 

My  constancy  I  to  the  planets  giye ; 

My  truth  to  them  who  at  the  court  do  lire ; 

Mine  ingenuity  and  openness 

To  Jesuits ;  to  Buffoons  my  pensireness ; 

My  silence  to  any  who  abroad  hare  been  ; 

My  money  to  a  Capuchin. 
Thou,  LoTe,  taucht'st  me,  by  appointing  me 
To  lore  there,  where  no  lore  receiyed  can  be, 
Only  to  giye  to  such  as  hare  no  good  capacity. 

My  faith  I  giye  to  Roman  Catholics  ; 

All  my  good  works  unto  the  schismatics 

Of  Amsterdam ;  my  best  ciyility 

And  courtship  to  an  uniyersity ; 

My  modesty  I  giye  to  soldiers  bare ; 

My  patience  let  gamesters  share ; 
Thou,  Loye,  taught'st  me,  by  making  me 
Lore  her  that  holds  my  loye  disparity, 
Only  to  giye  to  those  that  count  my  gifts  indignity. 

I  giye  my  reputation  to  those 

M^liich  were  my  friends ;  mine  industiy  to  foes ; 

To  schoolmen  I  bequeath  my  doubtfulness ; 

My  sickness  to  physicians,  or  excess ; 

2V»  Xatwre  aU  thai  I  in  rhynu  have  writ/ 

And  to  my  company  my  wit : 
Thou,  Loye,  by  making  me  adore 
Her  who  b^t  this  loye  in  me  before, 
Taught'st  me  to  make  as  though  I  gaye,  when  I  do  but 
restore. 

To  him  for  whom  the  passing  bell  next  tolls 

I  giye  my  physic  boob ;  my  written  rolls 

Of  moral  counsels  I  to  Bedlam  giye ; 

Mj  braxen  medals,  unto  them  which  liye 

In  want  of  bread ;  to  them  iHiich  pass  among 

All  foreigners,  my  English  tongue : 

Thou,  Loye,  by  making  me  loye  one 

Who  thinks  her  friendship  a  fit  portion 

For  younger  loyers,  dost  my  gifts  thus  dispn^rticm. 

Therefore  111  giye  no  more,  but  111  undo 
The  woiid  by  dying,  because  loye  dies  too. 
Then  all  your  beauties  will  be  no  more  worth 
Than  TOld  in  mines,  where  none  doth  draw  it  forth, 
And  all  your  graces  no  more  use  shall  haye 

Than  a  sun-dial  in  a  graye. 
Thou,  Loye,  taught'st  me,  by  making  me 
Loye  her  who  doth  neglect  both  me  and  thee. 
To  inyent  and  practise  this  one  way  to  annihilate  all 
three. 

lA  Charaetar  frcm  Donne^a  Satires.'] 

Towards  me  did  run 

A  thing  more  strange  than  on  Nile's  slime  the  sun 
E'er  bred,  or  all  which  into  Noah's  ark  came ; 
A  thing  which  would  hare  poeed  Adam  to  name. 


Stranger  than  seyen  antiquaries'  studies — 
Than  Afric  monsters — Guiana's  rarities — 
Stranger  than  strangers.    One  who  for  a  Dane 
In  the  Danes'  massacre  had  sure  been  slain, 
If  he  had  liyed  then  ;  and  without  help  dies. 
When  next  the  'prentices  'gainst  strangers  rise. 
One  whom  the  watch  at  noon  scarce  lets  go  by ; 
One  to  whom  th'  examining  justice  sure  would  cry, 

*  Sir,  by  your  priesthood,  tell  me  what  you  are  I* 

His  clothes  were  strange,  though  coarse — and  black, 

though  bare ; 
Sleereless  his  jerkin  was,  and  it  had  been 
Velyet,  but  'twas  now  (so  much  ground  was  seen) 
Become  tuff-tafiety ;  and  our  children  shall 
See  it  plain  rash  awhile,  then  not  at  all. 
The  thmg  hath  trayell'd,  and  saith,  speaks  all  tongues ; 
And  onhr  knoweth  what  to  all  states  belongs. 
Made  of'^the  accents  and  best  phrase  of  these. 
He  speaks  one  language.    If  strange  meats  displease, 
Art  can  deceire,  or  hunger  force  my  taste  ; 
But  pedants'  motley  tongue,  soldiers'  bombast, 
Mountebanks'  drug-tongue,  nor  the  terms  of  law, 
Are  strong  enough  preparatires  to  draw 
Me  to  bear  this.     Yet  I  must  be  content 
With  his  tongue,  in  Aw  tongue  called  compliment. 

«  41  « 

He  names  me,  and  comes  to  me.    I  whisper,  God ! 
How  haye  I  sinn'd,  that  thy  wrath's  furious  rod, 
(This  fellow)  chooseth  me  \    He  saith, '  Sir, 
I  loye  your  judgment — ^whom  do  you  prefer 
For  the  best  linguist  1'    And  I  sillily 
Said,  that  I  thought,  CaUpin^t  Dictumary, 

*  Nay,  but  of  men,  most  sweet  sir  V — ^Be»  then, 
Some  Jesuits,  and  two  reyeroid  men 

Of  our  two  academies,  I  named.    Here 
He  stopt  me,  and  said — *  Nay,  your  apostles  vxrt 
Pretty  good  linguists,  and  so  Panurge  was. 
Yet  a  poor  gentleman.    All  these  may  pass 
By  trayel.'    Then,  as  if  he  would  haye  sold 
His  tongue,  he  prais'd  it,  and  such  wonders  told, 
That  I  was  fain  to  say—*  If  you  had  liy'd.  Sir, 
Time  enojagh  to  have  been  interpreter 
To  Babel's  bricklayers,  sure  the  tower  had  stood.' 
He  adds, '  If  of  court-life  you  knew  the  good. 
You  would  leaye  loneness.'    I  said,  *  Not  alone 
My  loneness  is,  but  ^>artans'  fashion. 
To  teach  by  painting  drunkards  doth  not  last 
Now ;  Aretine's  pictures  haye  made  few  chaste  ; 
No  more  can  prince's  courts  (though  there  be  few 
Better  pictures  of  yice)  teach  me  yirtue.' 
He,  like  a  high-stretch'd  lutestring,  squeak'd,  *  0,  Sir, 
'Tis  sweet  to  talk  of  kings  1'    *  At  Westminster, 
(Said  I)  the  man  that  keeps  the  Abbey-tombs, 
And,  for  his  price,  doth,  with  whoeyer  comes. 
Of  all  our  Harrys  and  our  Edwards  talk. 
From  king  to  king,  and  all  their  kin  can  walk. 
Your  ears  shall  hoM*  nought  but  kings — ^your  eyes  meet 
Kings  only — ^the  way  to  it  is  King  street  t' 
He  smack  d  and  cryd — *  He's  base,  mechanic,  eoarse. 
So  are  all  your  Englishmen  in  their  discourse. 
Are  not  your  Frenchmen  neat  t    Mine  I — as  you  see, 
I  have  but  one.  Sir — ^look,  he  follows  me. 
Certes,  they  are  neatly  doth'd.    I  of  this  mind  am, 
Your  only  wearing  is  your  grogoram.' 
'  Not  so,  Sir,    I  have  more.'    Under  this  pitch 
He  would  not  fly.    I  chard  him.    But  as  itch 
Scratch'd  into  smart — and  as  blunt  iron  ground 
Into  an  edge  hurts  worse — so  I  (fool  1)  found 
Crossing  hurt  me.    To  fit  my  suUenn^n 
He  to  another  key  his  style  doth  dress. 
And  asks,  What  news  f    I  tell  him  of  new  plays ; 
He  takes  my  hands,  and  as  a  still  which  stays 
A  semibreve  'twixt  each  drop,  he  (niggardly. 
As  loath  to  enrich  me  so)  tells  many  a  lie — 
More  than  ten  Holinsheds,  or  Halls,  or  Stowes    ■ 
Of  trivial  household  trash  he  knows.    He  knows 
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When  the  queen  frown'd  or  smil'd,  and  he  knows  what 

A  subtle  statesman  maj  gather  from  that. 

He  knows  who  loves  whom  ;  and  who  by  poison 

Hastes  to  an  office's  rerersion. 

He  knows  who  hath  sold  his  land,  and  now  doth  beg 

A  licence,  old  iron,  boots,  shoes,  and  era- 

Shells  to  transport.    Shortly  boys  shalTnot  play 

At  spancounter,  or  blow  point,  but  shall  pay 

Toll  to  some  courtier.    And  (wiser  than  all  us) 

He  knows  what  lady  is  not  painted. 

JOSEPH  HALL. 

Joseph  Hall,  bom  at  BristowFark,  in  Leicester- 
shire, in  1574,  and  who  rose  through  various  church 
preferments  to  be  bishop  of  Norwich,  is  more  dis- 
tinguished as  a  prose  writer  than  as  a  poet :  he  is, 
however,  allowed  to  have  been  the  first  to  write 
satirical  verse  with  any  degree  of  elegance.  His 
satires,  which  were  published  under  the  title  of 
Virgidemiarum^  in  1597-9,  refer  to  general  objects, 
and  present  some  just  pictures  of  the  more  remark- 
able anomalies  in  human  character:  they  are  also 
written  in  a  style  of  greater  polish  and  volubility 
than  most  of  the  compositions  of  this  age.  Bishop 
HaU,  of  whom  a  more  particular  notice  is  given 
elsewhere,  died  in  1656,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two. 

ISdectiont  firm  IldWs  Satires,] 

A  gentle  squire  would  gladly  entertain 
Into  his  house  some  trencher-chapelain : 
Some  willing  man  that  might  instruct  his  sons. 
And  that  would  stand  to  good  conditions. 
First  that  he  lie  upon  tiie  truckle-bed. 
While  his  young  master  lieth  o'er  his  head. 
Second,  that  he  do,  on  no  default. 
Ever  presume  to  sit  above  the  salt. 
Third,  that  he  never  change  his  trencher  twice. 
Fourth,  that  he  use  all  common  courtesies;^ 
Sit  bare  at  meals,  and  one  half  rise  and  wait. 
Last,  that  ho  never  his  yoyng  master  beat,  • 
But  he  must  ask  his  mother  to  define. 
How  many  jerks  he  would  his  breech  should  liuc. 
All  these  observed,  he  could  contented  be. 
To  give  five  marks  and  winter  livery. 

Secst  thou  how  gaily  my  ^oung  master  goes,* 
Vaunting  himself  upon  his  rising  toes ; 
And  pranks  his  hand  upon  his  dagger's  side ; 
And  picks  his  glutted  teeth  since  late  noon-tide ! 
'Tis  Ruffio :  Trow'st  thou  where  he  dined  to-day ! 
In  sooth  I  saw  him  sit  with  Duke  Humphrey. 
Many  good  welcomes,  and  much  gratis  cheery 
Keeps  he  for  eveiy  straggling  cavalier ; 
An  open  house,  haunted  with  great  resort ; 
Long  service  mixt  with  musical  disport.'f* 
Many  fair  younker  with  a  feathei^d  crest. 
Chooses  much  rather  be  his  shot-free  guest, 
To  fare  so  freely  with  so  little  cost. 
Than  stake  his  twelvepence  to  a  meaner  host. 
Hadst  thou  not  told  me,  I  should  surely  tAy 
He  touched  no  meat  of  all  this  live-long  day. 
For  sure  methought,  yet  that  was  but  a  guetui, 
His  eyes  seem'd  sunk  for  ver^  hoUowness, 
But  could  he  have  (as  I  did  it  mistake) 
So  little  in  his  purse,  so  much  upon  his  back  1 

*  This  Is  the  portndt  of  a  poor  galUnt  of  the  dsgrs  of  Ellssbeth. 
In  St  Pttul't  Gathediml,  then  an  open  pabUo  plaoe,  thero  was  a 
tomb  eironeumly  aappoood  to  bo  that  of  Hmnphrex,  Duke  of 
Olooortter,  whidi  was  the  reaort  of  gentloinaa  opon  town  in 
that  day,  who  had  oeeaaian  to  look  out  for  a  dinner.  When 
nnwiowful  In  getting  an  invitation,  they  wete  said  to  dine 
with  Dnke  Hunphiey. 

t  An  aUosioB  to  the  ohnrch  senrloe  to  be  beard  near  Duke 
Ilinnplirsy'i  tomb. 


So  nothing  in  his  mawl  yet  seemeth  by  his  belt^ 

That  his  gaunt  gut  no  too  much  stuffing  felt. 

Seest  thou  how  side^  it  hangs  beneath  his  hip  I 

Hunger  and  heavy  iron  makes  girdles  slip. 

Yet  for  all  that,  bow  stiffly  struts  he  by. 

All  trapped  in  the  new-found  bravexy. 

The  nuns  of  new-won  Calais  his  bonnet  lent. 

In  lieu  of  their  so  kind  a  oonquerment. 

What  needed  he  fetch  that  from  farthest  Spain, 

Hii  grandame  could  have  lent  with  lesser  pain  I 

Though  he  perhaps  ne'er  pass'd  the  English  shore, 

Yet  &n  would  counted  be  a  conqueror. 

His  hair,  French-like,  stares  on  his  frighted  head. 

One  lock  amazon-like  dishevelled. 

As  if  he  meant  to  wear  a  native  cord. 

If  chance  his  fates  should  him  that  bane  afibrd. 

All  British  bare  upon  the  bristled  skin. 

Close  notched  is  his  beard,  both  lip  and  chin ; 

His  jLinen  collar  labyrinthian  set. 

Whose  thousand  double  turnings  never  met : 

His  sleeves  half  hid  with  elbow  pinioning?. 

As  if  he  meant  to  fly  with  linen  wings. 

But  when  I  look,  and  cast  mine  eyes  below. 

What  monster  meets  mine  eyes  in  human  show  I 

So  slender  wust  with  such  an  abbot's  loin, 

Did  never  sober  nature  sure  conjoin. 

Lik'st  a  strawn  scarecrow  in  the  new-sown  field, 

Rear'd  on  some  stick,  the  tender  com  to  shield. 

Or,  if  that  semblance  suit  not  every  deal. 

Like  a  broad  shake-fork  with  a  slender  steel. 


BEN  J0W80N. 

In  1616,  Ben  Jonson  collected  the  plajrs  he  had 
then  written,  and  published  them  in  one  yolnme, 
foliOk  adding,  at  the  same  time,  a  book  of  epi- 
grams, and  a  number  of  poems,  which  lie  entitled 
The  Forest,  and  T^Ae  Underwood.  The  whole  were 
comprised  in  one  folio  Tolumc,  which  Jonson  digni- 
fied with  tlie  title  of  his  Works,  a  circumstance 
which  exposed  him  to  the  ridicule  of  some  of  his 
contemporaries.*  It  is  only  with  the  minor  poetry 
of  Jonson  that  we  have  to  deal  at  present,  as  the 
dramatic  productions  of  this  stem  old  master  of  the 
manly  school  of  English  comedy  will  be  afterwards 
described.  There  is  much  delicacy  of  fancy,  fine 
feeling,  and  sentiment,  in  some  of  Jonson's  lyrical 
and  descriptive  efifusions.  He  grafted  a  classic  grace 
and  musical  expression  on  parts  of  his  masques  and 
interludes,  which  could  hardly  have  been  expected 
from  his  massive  and  ponderous  band.  In  acme  of 
his  songs  he  equals  Carew  and  Herrick  in  picta- 
rcsque  images,  and  in  portraying  the  faadnatioDa  of 
love.  A  taste  for  nature  is  strongly  disi^yed  in  hia 
fine  lines  on  Penshurst,  that  andent  seat  of  the 
Sidneys.  It  has  been  justly  remarked  by  one  of 
his  critics,  that  Jonson's  dramaa  *  do  not  lead  ua  to 
value  highly  enough  his  admirable  taste  and  feeling 
in  poetry ;  and  when  we  consider  how  many  other 
intellectual  excellences  distinguished  him — wit,  ob* 
serration,  judgment,  memory,  learning — wo  roust 
acknowledge  that  the  inscription  on  his  tomb,  **  O 
rare  Ben  Jonson!"  is  not  more  pith/  than  it  it 
true.' 


1  Long,  or  low. 

*  An  epignun  addressed  to  him  on  the  subjeet  Is  u  foDows ; 
Prsy  toll  us,  Bon,  where  doeo  the  mjstcry  lurk. 
What  othera oaU  mplajf  you  csU  a tporkf 
On  behalf  of  Jonson  an  answer  wm  rotnmod,  which  seems  lo 
glanoo  at  the  labour  which  Jonson  bestowed  on  all  his  pradae* 
tioi 


The  author's  friend  thus  for  the  author  i 

Bon's  plays  are  works,  while  otheis'  works  are  play*^ 
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ENGUSH  LITERATURE. 


BEN  J02VSON, 


To  Celia, 
[From  •  The  FonatS] 

Drink  to  me  onlj  with  thine  eyes. 

And  I  will  pledge  with  mine  ; 
Or  leaTe  a  Ilum  but  in  the  cup, 

And  I'll  not  look  for  wine. 
The  thint,  that  from  the  muI  doth  rise. 

Doth  Mk  a  drink  dirine  ; 
But  might  I  of  Jove's  nectar  sup 

I  would  not  change  for  thine. 

I  sent  thee  late  a  rosy  wreath, 

Not  so  much  honouring  thee. 
As  giving  it  a  hope,  that  there 

It  could  not  wither'd  be. 
But  thou  thereon  didst  only  breathe. 

And  sent'st  it  back  to  me  ; 
Since  when  it  grows,  and  smells,  I  swear, 

Not  of  itself,  but  thee. 

The  Sweet  Neglect, 
[From  *  The  Silent  Woman.*] 

Still  to  be  neat,  still  to  be  drest. 

As  Tou  were  going  to  a  feast ; 

Still  to  be  powdcPd,  still  peifum'd  : 

Lady,  it  is  to  be  presum'd. 

Though  art's  hid  causes  are  not  found, 

All  is  not  sweet,  all  is  not  sound. 

Gire  me  a  look,  nre  me  a  face. 

That  makes  simplicity  a  grace  ; 

Robes  loosely  flowing,  hair  as  free  ; 

Such  sweet  neglect  more  taketh  me 

Than  all  th'  adulteries  of  art : 

They  strike  mine  eyes,  but  not  my  heart. 

Hymn  to  Diana. 
[From  *  Cynthia's  Rereb.*] 

Queen  and  huntress,  chaste  and  fair. 

Now  the  sun  is  laid  to  sleep  ; 
Seated  in  thy  silrer  chair. 

State  in  wonted  manner  keep. 
Hesperus  intreats  thy  light. 
Goddess  excellently  bright ! 

Earth,  let  not  thr  enrious  shade 

Dare  itself  to  mteipose  ; 
Cynthia's  shining  orb  was  made 

Hearen  to  clear  when  day  did  close  ; 
Bless  us  then  with  wished  sight. 
Goddess  excellently  bright ! 

Lay  thy  bow  of  pearl  a^rt, 
And  thy  crystal  shining  quiver  : 

Give  unto  the  flying  hart. 
Space  to  breathe,  how  ciiort  soever ; 

Thou  that  mak'st  a  day  of  night. 

Goddess  excellently  bnght ! 

To  Night. 

[From  *  The  Vision  of  Delight*] 

Break,  Phantasy,  from  thy  care  of  cloud. 

And  spread  thy  purple  wings  ; 
Now  all  thy  figures  are  allow'd. 

And  various  shapes  of  things  ; 
Create  of  airy  forms  a  stream. 
It  must  have  blood,  and  nought  of  phlegm  ; 
And  though  it  be  a  waking  dream, 

Yet,  let  it  like  an  odour  rise 
To  all  the  senses  here. 

And  fall  like  sleep  upon  their  eyes, 
Or  music  in  their  ear. 


Song. 
[From « The  Forest'] 

Oh  do  not  wanton  with  those  eyes. 

Lest  I  be  sick  with  seeing ; 
Nor  cast  them  down,  but  let  them  rise, 

Lest  shame  destroy  their  being. 

Oh  be  not  angry  with  those  fires. 
For  then  their  threats  will  kill  me; 

Nor  look  too  kind  on  my  desires. 
For  then  my  hopes  will  spill  me. 

Oh  do  not  steep  them  in  thy  tears. 

For  so  will  sorrow  slay  me ; 
Nor  spread  them  as  distraught  with  fcan ; 

Mine  own  enough  betray  me. 

To  Cdia. 

[From  the  sAia] 

Kiss  me,  sweet !  the  wary  lover 

Can  your  favours  keep  and  cover. 

When  the  common  courting  jay 

All  your  bounties  will  betray. 

Kiss  again  ;  no  creature  comes ; 

Kiss,  and  score  up  wealthy  sums 

On  my  lips,  thus  hardly  sunder'd 

While  you  breathe.    First  five  a  hundred, 

Then  a  thousand,  then  another 

Hundred,  then  unto  the  other 

Add  a  thousand,  and  so  more. 

Till  you  equal  with  the  store. 

All  the  gras^  that  Romney  yields. 

Or  the  sands  in  Chelsea  fields. 

Or  the  drops  in  silver  Thames, 

Or  the  stars  that  gild  his  streams 

In  the  silent  summer  nights. 

When  youths  ply  their  stol'n  delights ; 

That  the  curious  may  not  know 

How  to  tell  them  as  they  flow. 

And  the  envious  when  they  find 

What  their  number  is,  be  pined. 

Her  Triumph. 

m 

See  the  chariot  at  hand  here  of  love. 

Wherein  my  lady  rideth  ! 
Each  that  draws  is  a  swan  or  a  dove. 

And  well  the  car  love  guideth. 
Afl  she  goes  all  hearts  do  duty 

Unto  her  beauty ; 
And  enamour'd  do  wish,  so  they  might 

But  enjoy  such  a  sight. 
That  they  still  were  to  run  by  her  side, 
Through  swords,  through  seas,  whither  she  would  ride. 

Do  but  look  on  her  eyes,  they  do  light 

All  that  love's  world  compriseth ! 
Do  but  look  on  her,  she  is  bright 

As  love's  star  when  it  riseth ! 
Do  but  mark,  her  forehead's  smoother 

Than  words  that  soothe  her  ! 
And  from  her  arch'd  brows,  such  a  grace 

Sheds  itself  through  the  face, 
As  alone  there  triumphs  to  the  life 
All  the  gain,  all  the  good  of  the  elements'  strife. 

Have  you  seen  but  a  bright  lily  grow. 
Before  rude  hands  have  touch'd  it  ? 
Have  you  mark'd  but  the  fall  of  the  snow. 

Before  the  soil  hath  smutch'd  it  f 
Have  you  felt  the  wool  of  the  beaver, 

Or  swan's  down  ever  ? 
Or  have  smell'd  of  the  bud  o'  the  brier  ! 

Or  the  'nard  in  the  fire ! 
Or  have  tasted  the  bag  of  the  bee ! 
O  so  white  !  O  so  soft !  0  so  sweet  is  she  I 
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CYCLOPEDIA  OF 


Oood  lafi,  Ixmg  Life. 
Ic  ii  not  growiDg  liks  a  trao 
In  bulk,  dotb  mue  man  better  be. 
Or  ataoduig  long  ui  okk,  tiiree  hundnd  jor, 
'  To  fitU  a  log  B(  uut,  d^,  bkld,  and  aear. 
A  lil^  of  a  da  J 
la  fairer  ttx,  in  Maj, 
Although  it  &11  and  die  that  Dight, 
I(  waa  th«  plant  and  flower  of  light  t 
Id  amall  proportiraii  we  juat  beautiei  Me : 
And  in  ahort  meanma  liiii  maj  perfect  be. 

EpUofh  on  lb  Oomtm  i^  Ftnirnkt. 

Underneath  thla  aable  he&ne 
Lin  (ho  lubject  of  all  Terse, 
Sidnej'a  aistor,  Pembroke's  mother; 
Death  I  ere  thou  beet  aloin  another, 
Leam'd  and  fur,  tod  good  aa  ahe. 
Time  ahall  throw  a  dart  at  thee. 

Epitaph  m  EluabeA,  L.  II. 
Would'at  thou  hear  what  man  tay 
Id  a  little  t — reader,  ataj. 
Uademeath  thia  stone  doth  lie 
A*  much  beauty  aa  could  die  ; 
V/Udb  in  life  did  harbour  giro 
To  more  virtue  than  doth  live. 
If  at  all  she  had  a  fault, 
LeaTe  it  buried  in  thin  Taull. 
One  name  waa  Elizabeth, 
The  other  let  it  sleep  with  death  : 
Fitter,  where  it  died,  to  tell. 
Than  that  it  liied  at  aU.    Farewell ! 


Here  liea  to  each  her  parenta  ruth, 
Mai7,  the  daughter  of  their  jouth: 
Yet  all  heaTeii'i  gitta  being  heaTcn's  due, 
'-  -  lakee  the  father  leaa  to  rue. 

ii  montba  end  ahe  parted  henro 
With  safety  of  her  innocence; 
Whoee  soul  hearen'i  queen  (whoee  name  a 
In  comfort  of  her  mother'B  tears, 
Hath  placed  among  her  virgin  trun  : 
Where,  while  that  aever'd  doth  remain, 
Thia  nave  partakes  the  fleshl;  birth, 
Which  cover  lightly,  gentle  earth. 


To 
[From '  The  ForetL'] 
Thou  art  not,  Penehunt,  built  to  envious  ehow 
Of  touch  or  marble  ;  nor  canst  boast  a  rew 
Of  polish'd  pitlan,  or  a  roof  of  gold: 
Thou  hut  no  lantern,  whereof  talea  are  told  ; 
Or  stair,  or  courts  ;  but  itand'at  an  ancient  pile, 
And  these  grudg'd  at,  are  icverenced  the  white. 

II  i  therein  thou  art  fair. 

uiM  In  Kent,  aau- Tunbriilte,  la  sarldi  II 
rich  Tsller-  TlH  gnr  wsUi  ud  lumili  oT  Iha  old  minilDii ;  1 
lilnb-pHlial  ud  »d  roDfi.  and  the  new  bolMInm  ot  tmh  •bn 

Kb  ILe  UHrieot  fsbrie.  prtenit  a 

•speet.    II  ta     - 

glvaD  sn  vertsstlAji 
*M;  asBlrPhUlp  BUne/'i  Oik.  Huchul^'s  Wilk.  Ga- 

JonsHi's  imaiftlBa  al  Oaa  iigiftlMiilj  of  lb*  fsaiUj,  thtj 
'■  often  luvs  ■  imuisil  witt  Uw  wstfiit  of  ib>  tttM.'    Mt 

wuuun  Bowui  ha<  (JTso  «B  biUiHtJiii 

bhlsVUU'    -         ■   ■■   - 


Thou  baat  tb;  walks  for  health  aa  well  as  sport; 
Thv  mount  to  which  the  diyads  do  resort, 
Where  Pan  and  Bacchus  their  high  feasts  have  mad 
Beneath  the  broad  beech,  and  the  chestnut  ihade; 
That  taller  tree  which  of  a  nut  was  set 
At  his  great  biith  where  all  the  Muaet  meL 


I 

There,  in  the  writhed  bark,  are  cat  the  Damei 

Of  manj  a  Sylvan  token  with  his  flames. 

And  thence  Uie  ruddy  Satyrs  oft  provoke 

The  lighter  Fauns  to  reach  thy  Ladiea'  Oak. 

Thy  copse,  too,  named  of  Damage,  thou  hast  hen 

That  never  fails,  to  servo  thee,  season'd  deer. 

When  thou  would 'st  feast  or  eiereiw  thy  fiiends. 

The  lower  land  that  to  the  river  bends. 

Thy  sheep,  thy  bullocks,  kine,  and  calvea  do  feed : 

The  middle  ground  thy  marea  and  hones  breed. 

Each  bank  doth  yield  thee  conies,  and  the  tops 

Fertile  of  wood.     Ashore,  and  Sidney's  copse. 

To  croKU  thy  open  table  doth  provide 

The  purpled  pheasant,  with  the  apeckled  side  i 

The  painted  partridge  lies  in  every  field. 

And,  for  thy  mess,  is  vrilling  to  be  kill'd. 

And  if  the  high-swollen  Medwav  fail  thy  dish. 

Thou  hast  th;  poods  that  pay  thee  tribute  fish, 

Fat,  t^ei  carps  that  run  into  thy  net. 

And  pikee,  now  weaiy  their  own  kind  to  eat. 

As  loath  the  second  draught  or  cast  to  atay, 

Dfliciously.  at  fiist,  themselvn  betray. 

Ilright  eels  tbat  emulate  them,  ai 

Before  the  fisher,  or  into  his  hanil 

Thou  hast  thy  oichaid  fniit,  thy  carden  Bowers,  ' 

Fresh  as  the  air,  and  new  as  are  the  hoon. 

The  early  cheny  with  the  later  ploni,  ' 

Fig,  grape,  and  quince,  each  Id  hit  time  doth  come ! 

The  blushing  apricot  and  woolly  peacli 

Hang  on  thy  walls  that  cvriy  child  may  reach. 

And  though  thy  vralla  be  of  the  country  atone,  [ 

They're  rear'd  with  no  man's  ruin,  no  man's  gnaa  ; 

!  that  dwell  about  them  with  them  down ;  i ! 

e  in,  the  farmer  and  the  down,  I 

empty  banded,  to  salute 
Thy  lord  and  lady,  though  they  have  do  toit.  I 

"         '   ■               »n,  some  a  rural  cake,  1 1 

apples ;  some  that  think  thej  maka    I '. 
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P0EX3. 


ENGLISH  UTERATUBE. 


BBN  JORtOlf . 


The  better  cheeseSy  bring  them,  or  else  send 

Bj  their  ripe  daoghters,  whom  they  would  commend 

This  way  to  husb^ds ;  and  whose  baskets  bear 

An  emblem  of  themselres,  in  plUm  or  pear. 

But  what  can  this  (more  than  express  their  lore) 

Add  to  thj  free  prorisions,  far  abore 

The  need  of  such !  whose  liberal  board  doth  flow 

With  all  that  hospitality  doth  know  t 

Where  comes  no  guest  but  is  allow*d  to  eat 

Without  his  fear,  and  of  thy  lord's  own  meat : 

Whore  the  same  beer,  and  bread,  and  self-same  wine 

That  is  his  lordship's  shall  be  also  mine. 

And  I  not  fain  to  sit  (as  some  this  day 

At  great  men's  tables)  and  yet  dine  away. 

Here  no  man  tells  my  cups ;  nor,  standing  by, 

A  waiter  doth  my  gluttony  enyy : 

But  gires  me  what  I  call,  and  lets  me  eat ; 

He  knows  below  he  shall  find  plenty  of  meat ; 

Thy  tables  hoard  not  up  for  the  next  day. 

Nor,  when  I  take  my  lodging,  need  I  pray 

For  fire,  or  lights,  or  liveiy ;  all  is  there. 

As  if  thou,  then,  wert  mine,  or  I  reicn'd  hero. 

Tlieie's  nothing  I  can  wish,  for  niucn  I  stay. 

This  found  King  James,  when  hunting  late  this  way 

With  his  brare  son,  the  Prince ;  they  saw  thy  fires 

Shine  bright  on  ereiy  hearth,  as  the  desires 

Of  thy  Penates  had  been  set  on  flame 

To  entertain  them ;  or  the  countiy  came. 

With  all  their  zeal,  to  warm  their  welcome  here. 

What  (great,  I  will  not  say,  but)  sudden  cheer 

Did'st  imou  then  make  them !  and  what  praise  was 

heap'd 
On  thy  good  lady  then,  who  therein  reap'd 
The  just  reward  of  her  high  housewifely  ; 
To  haTe  her  linen,  plate,  and  all  things  nigh, 
When  she  was  far ;  and  not  a  room  but  drest 
As  if  it  had  expected  such  a  guest  I 
These,  Penshunt,  are  thy  praise,  and  yet  not  all ; 
Thy  lady's  noble,  fruitful,  chaste  withal. 
HischUdren        •  ♦  • 

*  *        hare  been  taught  religion  ;  thence 

Their  gentler  spirits  hare  suck'd  innocence. 
Each  mom  and  even  they  are  taught  to  pray, 
With  the  whole  household,  and  may,  eveiy  day, 
Read,  in  their  yirtuous  parents'  noble  parts, 
The  mysteries  of  manners,  arms,  and  arts. 
Now,  ^enshurst,  they  that  will  proportion  thee 
With  other  edifices,  when  they  see 
Those  proud  ambitious  heaps,  and  nothing  else, 
Hay  say  their  lords  haye  built,  but  thy  lord  dwells. 

To  the  Memory  cf  my  lehved  Master,  William  Shak- 
fpeartf  and  whaJt  he  hUh  left  v». 

To  draw  no  enyy,  Shakspeare,  on  thy  name, 
Am  I  thus  ample  to  thy  book  and  fame ; 
While  I  confess  thy  writings  to  be  such 
As  neither  man  nor  Muse  can  praise  too  much. 
lis  true,  and  all  men's  sufl^e.    But  these  ways 
W*'ere  not  the  paths  I  meant  unto  thy  praise ; 
For  silliest  ignorance  on  these  would  light. 
Which,  when  it  sounds  at  best,  but  echoes  right ; 
Or  blind  afiection,  which  doth  ne'er  adranoe 
The  buth,  but  gropes,  and  uiges  all  by  chance ; 
Or  crafty  malice  might  pretend  this  praise, 
And  think  to  ruin,  where  it  seem'd  to  raise. 
But  thou  art  proof  against  them,  and,  indeed, 
Aboye  the  ill  fortune  of  them,  or  the  need. 
I  therefore  will  b^n  :  Soul  of  the  age  ! 
The  mplause,  delight,  the  wonder  of  our  stage  ! 
Ky  Shakspeare,  rise  1    I  will  not  lodge  thee  by 
Chaucer,  or  'S|>aiser,  or  bid  Beaumont  lie 
A  little  further  of£^  to  make  thee  room  : 
Thou  art  a  monument  without  a  tomb. 
And  ait  aliye  still,  vdiile  thy  book  doth  live. 
And  we  haye  wits  to  read,  and  praise  to  give. 


That  I  not  mix  thee  so,  my  bnun  excuses, 

I  mean  with  great  but  disproportion'd  Muses : 

For  if  I  thought  my  judgment  were  of  years, 

I  should  commit  thee  surely  with  thy  peers. 

And  tell  how  Un  thou  didst  our  Lyly  outshine. 

Or  sporting  Kyd  or  Marlow's  mi^ty  line. 

And  thou^  thou  had  small  Latin  and  less  Greek, 

From  thence  to  honour  thee  I  will  not  seek 

For  names ;  but  call  forth  thund'ring  £schyltti, 

Euripides,  and  Sophodes  to  us, 

Pacuyius,  Accius,  him  of  Cordoya  dead. 

To  liye  again,  to  hear  thy  buskin  tread. 

And  shake  a  stage :  or  when  thy  socks  were  on, 

Leaye  thee  alone  for  the  comparison 

Of  all,  that  insolent  Greece  or  haughty  Rome 

Sent  forth,  or  since  did  from  their  ashes  come. 

Triumph,  my  Britain,  thou  hast  one  to  show. 

To  whom  all  scenes  of  Europe  honuge  owe. 

He  was  not  of  an  age,  but  for  all  time  ! 

And  all  the  ;Muse8  still  were  in  their  prime. 

When,  like  Apollo,  he  came  forth  to  warm 

Our  ears,  or  like  a  Mercury,  to  charm  1 

Nature  herself  was  proud  of  his  designs. 

And  joy'd  to  wear  tne  dressing  of  his  lines  I 

Whidi  were  so  richly  spun,  and  woyen  so  fit| 

As,  since,  she  will  youchsafe  no  other  wit. 

The  merry  Greek,  tart  Aristophanes, 

Neat  Terence,  witty  Plautus,  now  not  please ; 

But  antiquated  and  deserted  lie, 

As  they  were  not  of  nature's  family. 

Yet  must  I  not  giye  nature  all ;  thy  art. 

My  gentle  Shakspeare,  must  enjoy  a  paii. 

For  though  the  poet's  matter  nature  be, 

His  art  doth  giye  the  fashion  ;  and,  that  he 

Who  casts  to  write  a  liying  line,  must  sweat 

(Such  as  thine  are)  and  strike  the  second  heat 

Upon  the  Muses'  anyil ;  turn  the  same. 

And  himself  with  it,  that  he  thinks  to  frame ; 

Or  for  the  laurel,  he  may  gain,  a  scorn  ; 

For  a  good  poet's  mode  as  well  as  bom. 

And  such  wert  thou  I    Look  how  the  father's  face 

Liyes  in  his  issue,  eyen  so  the  race 

Of  Shakspeare's  mind  and  manners  bristly  shines 

In  his  well  turned  and  true  filed  lines : 

In  each  of  which  he  seems  to  shake  a  lance. 

As  brandish'd  at  the  eyes  of  ignorance. 

Sweet  Swan  of  Ayon  1  what  a  sight  it  were 

To  see  thee  in  our  water  yet  appear. 

And  make  those  flights  upon  the  banks  of  Thames 

That  so  did  take  Eliza  and  our  James  I 

But  stay,  I  see  thee  in  the  hemisphere 

Adyanced,  and  made  a  constellation  thore  I 

Shine  forth,  thou  Star  of  Poets,  and  with  rage. 

Or  influence,  chide,  or  cheer  the  drooping  stage. 

Which  since  thy  flight  from  hence  hath  mourned  like 

night, 
And  despairs  day,  but  for  thy  yolume's  light  I 

On  the  Portrait  of  Shakapeare. 

[Under  the  frontispiece  to  the  first  edition  of  his  works :  Iflai] 

This  figure  that  thou  here  seest  put, 
It  was  for  gentle  Shakspeare  cut. 
Wherein  the  grayer  had  a  strife 
With  nature,  to  outdo  the  life : 
O  could  he  but  haye  drawn  his  wit, 
As  well  in  brass,  as  he  hath  hit 
His  face ;  the  print  would  then  surpass 
All  that  was  eyer  writ  in  brass  : 
But  since  he  cannot,  reader,  look 
Not  on  his  picture  but  his  book.* 

*  This  attestation  of  Ben  Jonaon  to  the  first  engimred  por 
trait  of  Bhskspeare,  seems  to  proro  its  fidelity  as  a  Ukeneas. 
The  portrait  oorrespondi  with  the  moaomsntal  effigy  at  Strat- 
ford, bat  both  repreaent  a  hesTj  and  somewhat  Inelegant 
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BiCHARD  CoBBET  (1£83~1&35)  wu  the  Km  of  > 
rata  who,  though  only  ■  gsrdeDer,  miut  have  pos- 
teswd  mperior  qiulilics,  u  he  obtiiiiied  the  heart; 
mmeiMUtioiis,  in  Tene,  of  Ben  Jooion.  The  son 
u  educated  at  Weitminster  lUid  Oxford,  ud  har- 
ing  taken  orderB,  he  became  succeiaiTel;  bishop  of 
Qxibnl  Mid  Inshop  of  Norvich.    The  aocial  qnali 


tlie  j<dly  Friar  at  Copmaohnnt  than  tbe  act*  of  a 
Protestant  biihop,  but  Corbet  had  higher  qiulitie*  i 
hii  toleratiDD,  nlid  KDae,  and  lively  talent*,  pn>- 
cnrcd  him  deMTred  oteem  and  reapect.  Hi*  poem* 
were  flnt  collected  and  pnbUihed  in  1647.  Tbey 
are  of  a  misceUaDcoa*  character,  the  beat  kpown 
being  a  Jatme^  nfo  Franet,  written  in  a  light  em 
■train  of  de*cnptiTe  humour.  The  FareteeU  to  IM 
Fairiei  a  equally  lively,  and  more  poetleiL 

[TV  TincaU  Corbel,  hU  Suu] 

Vnat  I  dull  leave  thee  none  can  tell. 

But  all  dull  ny  I  wiih  thee  well : 

I  wirii  thee,  Vin,  befon  all  wealth. 

Both  bodily  and  ghoatly  hotlth  ; 

Nor  too  much  wealth,  nor  wit  com*  to  thee. 

So  much  of  either  may  undo  thee. 

I  wi>h  thee  learning  not  for  ihow. 

Enough  for  to  instruct  and  know ; 

Not  such  as  gentlemen  requite 

To  prate  at  tabic  or  at  fire. 

I  wub  thee  all  thy  niotber'i  gmcea. 

Thy  fathci'a  fortunea  and  bin  plaoea. 

I  wish  thee  friends,  and  on*  at  court 

Not  to  build  on,  but  ■ufipoTt ; 

To  keep  thee  not  in  doing  many 

Oppresaioni,  but  from  luReiing  any. 

1  wish  thee  peace  in  all  thy  way*. 

Nor  laif  nor  contentious  dari ; 

And,  when  thy  soul  and  Iwdy  part, 

As  innocent  aa  now  thon  art. 

[Jbwmey  Id  Frana-I 


tie*  of  witt^  Biihop  Corbet,  and  hi*  never-fuling 
vivacity,  joined  to  a  moderate  aharc  of  diglike  to 
the  Puritan*,  reconin>en<!ed  him  to  the  patronage  of 
King  James,  by  whom  he  wa*  raised  to  the  mitre. 
Hiilwbiti  were  rather  too  convivial  for  the  dignity 
of  hia  office,  if  we  may  credit  lonie  of  the  anecdotes 
which  have  been  rehited  of  him.  Meeting  a  ballad- 
linger  one  market-day  at  Abingdon,  and  the  man 
complaining  that  he  could  get  no  custom,  tlie  jolly 
doctor  pnt  off  bis  gown,  and  arrayed  himself  in  the 
leathern  jacket  of  the  itinerant  vocalist,  and  being 
a  handsome  man,  with  a  clear  full  voice,  he  presently 
vended  the  stocJc  of  ballads.  One  time,  aa  he  was 
confirming,  the  country  people  pressing  in  to  aee 

he  ceremony,  Corbet  eiclaimed — '  Hear  off  there. 

r  m  conflrm  ye  with  my  staffl'  The  bishop  and 
hii  chaplain,  Dr  Lnshington.  it  is  said,  would  some- 
timea  repair  to  the  wine-cellar  togetlier,  and  Corbet 
used  to  put  off  his  episcopal  hood,  aaying,  '  There 
lie*  the  doctor;*  then  he  put  off  hi*  gown,  a-iying, 
'  There  lies  the  bishop ;'  then  the  toast  went  round, 
'  Here'*  to  thee,  Corbet ;'  '  Here's  to  thee,  Luslilng- 
ton.'    Jovialities  like  these  ■ecm  more  like  those  of 


Up*.   Tb«  vppfr  pari  ul 


>rfni< 


But  I  to  Paris  rode  along, 

Much  like  John  Doit*  in  the  tOOf, 

Upon  a  holy  tide. 
I  on  an  ambling  nag  did  get, 
(1  trust  he  is  not  iwid  for  yet). 

And  spiUT'd  him  on  each  side. 

And  to  Sunt  Dennis  fast  we  came. 

To  see  the  sights  of  Notre  Dame, 

(The  man  that  thows  them  snufflss). 
When  who  is  apt  for  to  believe. 
May  see  our  Lady's  right-arm  sleeve. 
And  eke  her  old  pantofln  ; 

Her  breast,  her  milk,  her  tcij  gown 
That  she  did  wear  in  Bethlehem  town. 

When  in  the  inn  she  lay. 
Yet  all  the  world  know*  that's  a  fable. 
For  so  good  clothes  ne'er  lay  iii  stable^ 

L'pon  a  lock  of  hay. 
There  is  one  of  the  cross's  naib>. 
Which,  wht*o  sees. 

And,  if  he  will,  may  kneel. 
Some  say  'twas  false,  'twas  neve 
Yet,  feeling  it,  thus  much  I  kni 


ictvaiK 


Itii 
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I  steel. 
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There  is  »  lanthom  whicli  the  Jews, 
When  JadM  led  them  forth,  did  use. 

It  wei^s  my  weight  downright : 
Bat,  to  heliere  it,  you  must  think 
The  Jews  did  put  a  candle  in't. 

And  then  'twas  Teiy  light. 

There's  one  saint  there  hath  lost  his  nose : 
Another  's  head,  but  not  his  toes, 

His  elbow  and  his  thumb. 
But  when  that  we  had  seen  the  rags. 
We  went  to  th'  inn  and  took  our  nags, 

And  so  away  did  come. 

We  came  to  Paris  on  the  Seine, 
lis  wondrous  fur,  'tis  nothing  clean, 

Tis  Europe's  greatest  town. 
How  strong  it  is,  I  need  not  tell  it. 
For  all  the  world  may  easily  smell  it, 

That  walk  it  up  and  down. 

There  many  strange  things  are  to  see. 
The  palace  and  great  gallery, 

The  Place  Royal  doth  excel : 
The  new  bridge,  and  the  statues  there, 
At  Notre  Dame,  Saint  Q.  Pater, 

The  steeple  bears  the  belL 

For  learning,  th'  University ; 
And,  for  old  clothes,  the  Frippery ; 

The  house  the  Queen  did  build. 
Saint  Innocents,  whose  earth  dcTours 
Dead  corps  in  four-4uid-twenty  hours. 

And  there  the  King  was  Killed : 

The  Bastille,  and  Saint  Dennis  Street, 
The  Shafflenist,  like  London  Fleet, 

The  arsenal  no  toy. 
But  if  you'll  see  the  prettiest  thing. 
Go  to  the  court  and  see  the  king, 

0,  'tis  a  hopeful  boy.* 

He  is,  of  all  his  dukes  and  peers, 
Rererenc'd  for  much  wit  at 's  years, 

Nor  must  you  think  it  much  : 
For  he  with  little  switch  doth  play. 
And  make  fine  dirty  pies  of  clay, 

0  neTCr  king  made  such  ! 

Farewell  to  the  Fairies. 

Farewell  rewards  and  fairies, 

Good  housewiTes  now  may  say. 
For  now  foul  sluts  in  dairies 

Do  fare  as  well  as  they. 
And  though  they  sweep  their  hearths  no  less 

Than  maids  were  wont  to  do, 
Tet  who  of  late,  for  cleanliness. 

Finds  sixpence  in  her  shoe ! 

Lament,  lament,  old  Abbeys, 

The  fairies  lost  command  ; 
They  did  but  chanp  priests'  babies, 

But  some  hare  changed  your  land ; 
And  all  your  children  sprung  from  thence 

Are  now  grown  Puritans  ; 
Who  Uto  as  changelings  erer  since. 

For  lore  of  your  domains. 

At  morning  and  at  evening  both. 

You  merry  were  and  glad. 
So  little  care  of  sleep  or  sloth 

These  pretty  ladies  had  ; 
When  Tom  came  home  from  labour. 

Or  Cis  to  milking  rose, 
Then  merrily  went  their  tabor, 

And  nimbly  went  their  toes. 

•  LcmisXUL 


Witness  those  rings  and  roundelays 

Of  theirs,  which  yet  remain. 
Were  footed  in  Queen  Mary's  days 

On  many  a  grassy  plain  ; 
But  since  of  late  Elizabeth, 

And  later,  James  came  in. 
They  never  danc'd  on  any  heath 

As  when  the  time  hath  been. 

By  which  we  note  the  fairies 

Were  of  the  old  profession. 
Their  songs  were  Ave-Maries, 

Their  dances  were  procession  : 
But  now,  alas  !  they  all  are  dead. 

Or  gone  beyond  the  seas  ; 
Or  farther  for  religion  fled. 

Or  else  they  take  their  ease. 

A  tell-tale  in  their  company 

They  never  could  endure. 
And  whoso  kept  not  secretly 

Their  mirth,  was  punish'd  sure ; 
It  was  a  just  and  Christian  deed. 

To  pinch  such  black  and  blue : 
O  how  the  commonwealth  doth  need 

Such  justices  as  you  ! 

8111  JOHK  BEAUMONT— D&  HENRT  KINO. 

Among  the  numerous  minor  poets  who  flonrisbed, 
or  rather  compogedt  in  the  rdgn  of  James,  were  Sib 
John  Beaumont  (1582-1628)  andDa  Henbt  Kino, 
bishop  of  Chicliester  ( 159 1  - 1 669).  The  former  was 
the  elder  brother  of  the  celebrated  dramatist  En- 
joying the  family  estate  of  Grace  Dieu,  in  Leicester- 
shire, Sir  John  dedicated  part  of  his  leisure  hours  to 
the  service  of  the  Muses.  He  wrote  a  poem  on  Bos- 
worth  Field  in  the  heroic  couplet^  which,  though 
generally  cold  and  unimpassioned,  exhibits  correct 
and  furcible  Tersification.  As  a  specimen,  we  subjoin 
Richard's  animated  address  to  his  troops  <xi  the  eve 
of  the  decisive  battle : — 

My  fellow  soldiers !  though  your  swords 

Are  sharp,  and  need  not  whetting  by  my  words, 

Yet  call  to  mind  the  many  glorious  days 

In  which  we  treasured  up  immortal  praise. 

If,  when  I  served,  I  ever  fled  from  foe. 

Fly  ye  from  mine — let  me  be  punish'd  so ! 

But  if  mv  father,  when  at  first  be  tried 

How  all  his  sons  could  shining  blades  abide. 

Found  me  an  eagle  whose  undiuzled  eyes 

Affront  the  beams  that  from  the  steel  arise ; 

And  if  I  now  in  action  teach  the  same. 

Know,  then,  ye  have  but  changed  your  general's 

name. 
Be  still  yourselves !    Ye  fight  against  the  dross 
Of  those  who  oft  have  run  from  you  with  loss. 
How  many  Somersets  (dissension's  brands) 
Have  felt  the  force  of  our  revengeful  hands  f 
From  whom  this  youth,  as  from  a  princely  flood. 
Derives  his  best  but  not  untainted  blood. 
Have  our  assaults  made  Lancaster  to  droop  f 
And  shall  this  Welshman  with  his  ragged  troop. 
Subdue  the  Norman  and  the  Saxon  line. 
That  only  Merlin  may  be  thought  divine! 
See  what  a  guide  these  fugitives  have  chose  1 
Who,  bred  among  the  French,  our  ancient  foes. 
Forgets  the  English  language  and  the  ground. 
And  knows  not  what  our  drums  and  trumpets  sound ! 

Sir  John  Beaumont  wrote  the  heroic  couplet  with 
great  ease  and  correctness.  In  a  poem  to  the  me- 
mory of  Ferdinando  Pulton,  Esq.,  are  the  followiog 
excellent  verses: — 

Why  should  vain  sorrow  follow  him  with  tean, 
Who  shakes  off  burdens  of  declining  years  t 
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Whose  thread  exceeds  the  umial  bounds  of  life, 
And  feels  no  stroke  of  any  fatal  knife  ! 
The  destinies  enjoin  their  wheels  to  run, 
Until  the  length  of  his  whole  course  be  spun. 
No  envious  clouds  obscure  his  struggling  light, 
Which  sets  contented  at  the  point  of  night : 
Yet  this  large  time  no  greater  profit  brings, 
Than  every  little  moment  whence  it  springs ; 
Unless  employ'd  in  works  deserving  praise, 
Must  wear  out  many  years  and  live  few  days. 
Time  flows  from  instants,  and  of  these  each  one 
Should  be  esteem'd  as  if  it  were  alone 
The  shortest  space,  which  we  so  lightly  prize 
When  it  is  coming,  and  before  our  eyes : 
Let  it  but  slide  into  the  eternal  main, 
No  realms,  no  worlds,  can  purchase  it  affain : 
Remembrance  only  makes  the  footsteps  last, 
AVhen  winged  time,  which  fixed  the  prints,  is  past. 

Sir  John  also  wrote  on  epitaph  on  hia  brother,  the 
dramatist^  but  it  is  inferior  to  the  following: — 

On  my  dear  Son^  Oervate  Becmmomt, 

Can  I,  who  have  for  others  oft  compiled 
The  son^  of  death,  forget  my  sweetest  child, 
Which  like  a  flow'r  crush'd  with  a  blast,  is  dead. 
And  ere  full  time  hangs  down  his  smiling  head, 
Expecting  with  clear  hope  to  live  anew, 
Among  the  angels  fed  with  heavenly  dew  f 
We  have  this  sign  of  joy,  that  many  days. 
While  on  the  earth  his  struggling  spirit  stays. 
The  name  of  Jesus  in  his  mouth  contains 
His  only  food,  his  sleep,  his  ease  from  pains. 
O  may  that  sound  be  rooted  in  my  mind, 
Of  which  in  him  such  strong  effect  I  find  I 
Dear  Lord,  receive  my  son,  whose  winning  love 
To  me  was  like  a  friendship,  far  above 
The  course  of  nature,  or  his  tender  age  ; 
Whose  looks  could  all  my  bitter  griefs  assuage : 
Let  his  pure  soul— ordain'd  seven  years  to  be 
In  that  frail  body,  which  was  part  of  me — 
Remain  m^  pledge  in  heaven,  as  sent  to  show 
How  to  this  port  at  every  step  I  go. 

Dr  Henry  King,  who  was  chaplain  to  James  L, 
and  did  honour  to  the  church  preferment  which  was 
bestowed  upon  him,  was  best  known  as  a  religious 
poet  His  language  and  imagery  are  diaste  and 
refined.  Of  hia  lighter  Terse,  the  following  song 
may  fufflcc: — 

Song, 

DiT  those  fair,  those  ciystal  eyes. 

Which,  like  growing  fountains,  rise, 

To  drown  their  banks :  grief's  sullen  brooks 

Would  better  flow  in  furrow'd  looks ; 

Thy  lovely  face  was  never  meant 

To  be  the  shore  of  discontent. 

Then  dear  those  waterish  stars  again, 
Which  else  portend  a  lasting  rain  ; 
Lest  the  clouds  which  settle  there, 
Prolong  my  winter  all  the  year. 
And  thy  example  others  make 
In  love  with  sorrow  for  thy  sake. 

SUVUa. 

Like  io  the  falling  of  a  star, 
Or  as  the  flights  of  eagles  are ; 
Or  like  the  uesh  spring's  gaudy  hue, 
Or  stiver  drops  of  morning  dew ; 
Or  like  a  wind  that  chafes  the  flood. 
Or  bubbles  which  on  water  stood : 
£T*n  such  is  man,  whose  borrow'd  light 
Is  straight  callM  in,  and  paid  to-night. 


The  wind  blows  out,  the  bubble  dies ; 
The  spring  entomb'd  in  autumn  lies ; 
The  dew  dries  up,  the  star  is  shot ; 
The  flight  is  pas^and  man  forgot. 

The  Dirge. 

What  is  the  existence  of  man's  life, 

But  open  war,  or  slumber'd  strife ; 

Where  sickness  to  his  sense  presents 

The  combat  of  the  elements ; 

And  never  feels  a  perfect  peace 

Till  Death's  cold  hand  signs  his  release  1 

It  is  a  storm — ^where  the  hot  blood 
Outvies  in  rage  the  boiling  flood ; 
And  each  loose  passion  of  the  mind 
Is  like  a  furious  gust  of  wind. 
Which  beats  his  bark  with  many  a  wave. 
Till  he  casts  anchor  in  the  grave. 

It  is  a  flower — ^which  buds,  and  grows. 
And  withers  as  the  leaves  disclose ; 
Whose  spring  and  itXi  £unt  seasons  keep, 
Like  fits  of  waking  before  sleep ; 
Then  shrinks  into  that  fatal  mould 
Where  its  first  being  was  enroll'd. 

It  is  a  dream — ^whoee  seeming  truth 
Is  moralis'd  in  age  and  youth ; 
Where  all  the  comforts  he  can  share, 
As  wandering  as  his  fancies  are ; 
Till  in  a  mist  of  dark  decay, 
The  dreamer  vanish  quite  away. 

It  is  a  dial — ^which  points  out 
The  sun -set,  as  it  moves  about ; 
And  shadows  out  in  lines  of  night 
The  subtle  sta^  c^  Time's  flight ; 
Till  all-obscunng  earth  hath  laid 
His  body  in  per^ual  shade. 

It  is  a  weary  interlude — 
Which  doth  short  joys,  long  woes,  include ; 
The  world  the  stage,  the  prologue  tears, 
The  acts  vain  hopes  and  varied  fears ; 
The  scene  shuts  up  with  loss  of  bmth, 
And  leaves  no  epilogue  but  death. 

FHANCIS  BEAUMONT. 

Frakcib  Beatdiont  (1585-1616),  whose  name  is 
most  conspicuous  as  a  dramatist,  in  union  with  that 
of  Fletcher,  wrote  a  small  number  of  miscellaneous 
pieces,  which  his  brother  published  alter  his  death. 
Some  of  these  youthful  eflTusions  are  witty  and 
amusing;  others  possess  a  lyrical  sweetness;  and 
a  few  are  grave  and  moralising.  The  most  cele* 
brated  is  the  letter  to  Ben  Jonson,  which  was  ori^ 
ginally  published  at  the  end  of  the  play  'Nice 
Valour,'  with  the  following  title :  '  Mr  Franri;^ 
Beaumont*s  letter  to  Ben  Jonson,  written  before  he 
and  Master  Fletcher  came  to  London,  with  two  oi 
the  precedent  comedies  then  not  finished,  which  do^ 
ferred  their  merry  meetings  at  the  Mermaid.'  Xot^ 
withstanding  the  admiration  of  Beaumont  for '  Kani 
Ben.'  he  copied  Shakspeare  in  the  style  of  his  dramas, 
Fletcher,  however,  was  still  more  Shakspeaiian  than 
his  associate.  Hazlitt  says  finely  of  the  premature! 
death  of  Beaumont  and  his  more  poetical  friend — 
'  The  bees  were  said  to  hare  come  and  built  tboii 
hive  in  the  mouth  of  Plato  when  a  child ;  and  th< 
fable  might  be  transferred  to  the  sweeter  accents  « \\ 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  Beaumont  died  at  tlie  a^ 
of  five-and-twenty  [thirty].  One  of  these  writer^ 
makes  Bellario,  the  page,  say  to  Philaster,  whc 
threatens  to  take  his  life—- 


Tis  not  a  life. 


rris  but  a  piece  of  childhood  thrown  ama^ 


li 
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:  Bvt  bse  «u  7011th,  genJtM,  upirbig  hope,  growing 

:  repotitiaa,  cat  off  like  «  flower  in  iu  lurnmer  pride, 

at  Uke  "  the  lily  oa  its  italk  green,"  which  rook 


tepioe  st  fortaoe,  and  almoit  at  nature,  that  aeem 

'  to  Mt  to  little  itore  by  theit  greateit  faToaritea. 
The  Me  of  poet«  i»,  or  ought  to  be  Gi^giiB  "f  it 
ftom  the  light  it  lend>  to  ours),  a  golden  dream,  full 
of  btightiKM  and  tweetneas,  lapt  in  Elyaiam ;  and 
it  giTe*  oae  ■  reluctant  pang  to  bcc  the  splendid 

,  riiion,  by  which  they  are  attended  in  their  path  of 
glory,  side  like  a  vapour,  and  their  sacred  heads 

'  laid  low  in  asbea,  before  the  sand  of  common  mortals 
haa  ran  out     Fletcher,  too,  was  prematurely  cat 

I  off  by  the  plague." 

[leOer  to  Jkit  Jonton.] 
The  ion  (which  doth  ths  greatest  comfort  bring 
To  absent  frienda,  because  the  self-same  thing 

'  They  know,  they  see,  however  absent)  ia 

'  HcK,  our  bast  haymaker  (forgiie  me  this. 
It  ia  oar  conntiy's  style)  in  tbia  wano  shine 

'  1  lie,  and  dream  of  your  full  Mermaid  wine. 

;  Oh,  we  hare  water  mii'd  with  claret  lees, 

:  Drink  apt  to  bring  in  drier  heiesiea 
Thau  beer,  good  only  for  the  snnnel's  strain, 

I  With  fortian  metaphora  to  stuff  the  bnio, 

'  So  mixed,  that,  giten  to  the  thirstiest  one, 
"Twill  not  proie  alms,  unices  he  have  the  stone. 
I  think,  with  one  draught  man's  iDTention  fades  : 
Two  caps  had  quite  apoil'd  Homer's  Iliades. 
Tia  liquor  that  will  find  out  SutcliTs  wit, 
Ut  where  he  will,  and  make  him  write  worse  yet ; 
Fill'd  with  such  moisture  in  most  grieroua  qualms, 
Did  Robert  Wisdom  write  hia  aingmg  psalnu  ; 
And  so  must  I  do  this  ;  And  yet  I  think 
It  is  a  potion  sent  ua  down  to  drink. 
By  special  Proridence,  keeps  ua  {ram  fighta. 
Makes  us  not  laugh  when  we  make  legs  to  knights. 
Tia  this  that  keeps  our  mindt  fit  for  our  states, 
A  medicine  to  obey  oui  magistrates  : 
For  we  do  live  more  free  than  you  ;  no  hate, 
No  cniy  at  one  another's  happy  state. 
Mores  as  ;  we  an  all  equal :  erery  whit 
Of  land  that  God  give*  men  here  ia  tbeir  wit. 
If  we  eonaider  folly,  for  our  beat 
And  grarest  men  will  with  Ma  main  hooae-jest 

*L«Mnscsi  llis  A(B  of  BUnbelh,  ke.,  p.  ST. 


Scarce  please  you  ;  we  want  anbtilty  to  do 
The  city  tricks,  lie,  hate,  and  flatter  too  : 
Here  are  none  that  can  bear  a  painted  ahow. 
Strike  when  you  wink,  and  then  lament  the  blow  ; 
Who,  like  mills,  set  the  right  way  for  to  grind, 
Can  make  their  gains  alike  with  erery  wind  ; 
Only  some  fellowi  with  the  subtlest  pate. 
Amongst  us,  may  perchance  equirocata 
At  selling  of  a  horse,  and  that  s  the  most. 
Methinks  the  little  wit  I  had  U  lost 


With  the  best  gameeters  :  what  thinga  have  we  seen 
Done  at  the  Mermaid  ;  heard  words  that  hare  been 
So  nimble,  and  so  full  of  subtle  flame. 
As  if  that  every  one  from  whence  they  came 
Had  meant  to  put  hia  whole  wit  in  ajest. 
And  had  reaoWed  to  live  a  fool  the  rest 
Of  his  dull  lifa  :  then  when  there  had  been  thrown 
Wit  able  enough  to  justify  the  town 
Far  three  days  past  ;  wit  that  might  warrant  be 
For  the  whole  city  to  Ulk  foolishly 
Till  that  were  cancelled  ;  and  when  that  was  gone. 
We  left  an  air  behind  us,  which  alone 
Was  able  to  make  the  two  neit  companies 
Kight  witty  ;  though  but  downright  fools  were  wise. 
When  I  remember  thia,         *  * 

•  •  •         I  needs  muat  cry 

I  we  my  days  of  ballading  grow  nigh  ; 
I  can  already  riddle,  and  can  sing 
Catches,  sell  bargains,  and  I  fear  shall  bring 
Myaelf  to  speak  the  hardest  words  I  Snd 
Over  aa  oft  aa  any  with  one  wind. 
That  takea  no  medicinea,  but  thought  of  thee 
Makes  me  remember  all  these  things  to  be 
The  wit  of  our  vouog  men,  fellows  that  show 
No  part  of  good,  yet  utter  all  they  know. 
Who,  like  treea  of  the  garden,  have  ^^wlng  souli. 
Only  strong  Destiny,  irtiich  all  controls, 
I  hope  batS  left  a  better  fate  Ta  store 
For  me,  thj  friend,  than  to  live  ever  poor. 
Baniah'd  unto  this  home  :  Fate  once  again 
Dring  me  to  thee,  who  canst  make  smooth  and  plain 
The  way  of  knowledge  for  me  ;  and  then  I, 
Who  have  no  good  but  in  thy  company. 
Protest  it  will  my  greatest  comfort  be. 
To  acknowledge  alfl  have  to  Sow  from  thee, 
*>»  ;  when  theae  tcaia  are  perfect,  we'll  taste  wine ; 
'11  drink  thy  muse'a  health,  thou  shalt  quaff  mine. 

On  the  romJi  in  Watiatiata: 
Mortality,  behold  and  fear, 
What  a  chai^  of  flesh  is  here  I 
Think  how  many  royal  hones 
Sleep  within  these  heap  of  stones  : 
Here  tbey  lie,  had  realms  and  lands. 
Who  now  want  strength  to  stir  their  handi ; 
Where,  from  their  pulpits  seai'd  with  dujt. 
They  preach— in  greatness  ia  no  tnut. 
Bere'a  an  acre  sown  indeed 
With  the  richest,  royal'at  aeeil. 
That  the  earth  did  e'er  suck  in 
Since  the  first  man  died  for  sin  : 
Here  the  bones  of  birth  have  cried. 
Though  gods  they  were,  as  men  they  died  : 
Here  are  wands,  ignoble  things, 
Dropt  from  the  rum'd  aidea  of  kinga. 
Here's  a  world  of  porno  and  state 
Buried  in  dust,  once  dead  by  fate. 


Here  she  lies,  whose  spotleaa  fame 
Inrites  a  atone  to  learn  her  name  : 
Ths  rigid  Spartan  that  denied 
Au  epitaph  to  all  that  died. 
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Unless  for  war,  in  charity 

Would  here  vouchsafe  an  elegy. 

She  died  a  wife,  but  yet  her  mind, 

Beyond  virginity  refined, 

From  lawless  fire  remained  as  free 

As  now  from  heat  her  ashes  be  : 

Keep  well  this  pawn,  thou  marble  chest ; 

Till  it  be  call'd  for  let  it  rest ; 

For  while  this  jewel  here  is  set, 

The  grave  is  like  a  cabinet. 


TROHA8  CAREW. 

Thoxas  Carew  (1589-1639)  was  the  precunor 
and  representative  of  a  numerous  class  of  poets — 
courtiers  of  a  gay  and  gallant  school,  who  to  personal 
accomplishments,  rank,  and  education,  united  a  taste 
and  talent  for  tlie  conventional  poetry  then  most 
popular  and  cultivated.  Their  influence  may  be  seen 
even  in  Cowley  and  Dryden:  Carew  and  Waller 
were  perhaps  the  best  of  the  class :  Rochester  was 
undoubtedly  the  most  debased.  Their  visions  of 
fame  were  m  general  bounded  by  the  circle  of  the 
court  and  the  nobility.  To  live  in  future  generations, 
or  to  sound  the  depths  of  the  human  heart,  seems  not 
to  have  entered  into  their  contemplations.  A  loyal 
panegyric  was  the  epic  strain  of  their  ambition ;  a 
'rosy  cheek  or  coral  lip'  formed  their  ordinary 
theme.  The  court  applauded;  the  lady  was  flattered 
or  appeased  by  the  compliment ;  and  the  poet  was 
praised  for  his  wit  and  gallantry ;  while  all  the  time 
the  heart  had  as  little  to  do  with  the  poetical  homage 
thus  tendered  and  accepted,  as  with  the  cold  abstrac- 
tions and  'rare  poesies*  on  wax  or  ivory.  A  foul 
taint  of  immorality  and  irreligion  often  lurked  under 
the  flowery  surface,  and  insidiously  made  itself 
known  and  felt.  Carew  sometimes  went  beyond  this 
strain  of  heartless  frivolity,  and  is  graceful  in  sen- 
timent as  well  as  style — '  piling  up  stones  of  lustre 
from  the  brook  ;*  but  he  was  capable  of  fiir  higher 
things ;  and  in  him,  as  in  Suckling  and  Sedlcy,  we  see 
only  glimpses  of  a  genius  which  might  have  been 
ripen^  into  permanent  and  beneficial  excellence. 
Carew  was  descended  from  an  ancient  Gloucester- 
shire family.  lie  was  educated  at  Oxford,  then  tra- 
velled abroad,  and  on  his  return,  obtained  the  notice 
and  patronage  of  Charles  I.  He  was  appointed  gen- 
tleman of  the  privy  chamber,  and  sewer  in  ordinary 
to  the  king.  His  after  life  was  that  of  a  courtier — 
witty,  afTuble,  and  accomplished — without  reflection ; 
and  in  a  strain  of  loose  revelry  which,  according  to 
Clarendon,  the  poet  deeply  repented  in  his  latter 
days.  *  He  died,*  says  the  state  historian,  *  with  the 
greatest  rcmorte  for  tliat  license,  and  witii  the  great- 
est manifestation  of  Christianity,  that  his  best  friends 
could  desire.' 

The  poems  of  Carew  are  short  and  occasionaL 
His  longest  is  a  masque,  written  by  command  of  the 
king,  entitled  Cerium  Britannicum,  It  is  partly  in 
prose ;  and  the  lyrical  pieces  were  set  to  music  by 
Dr  Henry  Lawes,  the  poetical  musician  of  that  age.* 
The  short  amatory  pieces  and  songs  of  Carew  were 
exceedingly  popular,  and  arc  now  the  only  produc- 
tions of  his  which  are  read.  They  are  often  inde- 
licate, but  rich  in  expression.  Thirty  or  forty  years 
later,  he  would  have  fallen  into  the  frigid  style  of  the 
court  poets  after  the  Restoration ;  but  at  the  time  he 
wrote,  the  passionate  and  imaginative  vein  of  the 
Elizabethan  period  was  not  wholly  exhausted.  The 
'genial  and  warm  tints*  of  the  elder  muse  still 
coloured  the  landscape,  and  were  reflected  back  in 
some  measure  by  Carew.    He  abounded,  however, 

*  Of  tha  peculiar  composlUoa  cstted  the  rnssq;!!*,  an  acooont 
&■  blvcn  la  tb«  toqntL  | 


in  tasteless  conceits,  even  on  grave  elegiac  subjects. 
In  his  epitaph  on  the  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Weoi- 
worth,  he  says — 

And  here  the  precious  dust  is  laid. 
Whose  purely-tempered  clay  was  made 
So  fine  that  it  the  guest  betray'd. 

Else  the  soul  grew  so  fast  within. 
It  broke  the  outward  shell  of  sin, 
And  so  was  hatch'd  a  cherubin  I 

Song, 

Ask  me  no  more  where  Jore  bestows. 
When  June  is  past,  the  fading  rose ; 
For  in  your  beauties,  orient  deep. 
These  flowers,  as  in  their  causes,  sleep. 

Ask  me  no  more  whither  do  stray 
The  golden  atoms  of  the  day ; 
For  in  pure  love  heaven  dici  prepare 
Those  powders  to  enrich  your  hair. 

Ask  me  no  more  whither  doth  haste 
The  nightingale  when  May  is  past ; 
For  in  your  sweet  dividing  throat 
She  winters,  and  keeps  warm  her  note. 

Ask  me  no  more  if  east  or  west 
The  Phcenix  builds  her  spicy  nest ; 
For  unto  you  at  last  she  flies. 
And  in  your  fragrant  bosom  dies  I 

The  OompHment. 

I  do  not  love  thee  for  that  fair 
lUch  fan  of  thy  most  curious  hair ; 
Though  the  wires  thereof  be  drawn 
Finer  than  the  threads  of  lawn. 
And  are  softer  than  the  leaves 
On  which  the  subtle  spider  weaves. 

I  do  not  love  thoe  for  those  flowers 
Growing  on  thy  cheeks  (love's  bowers)  ; 
Though  such  cunning  them  hath  spread. 
None  can  paint  them  white  and  r»d : 
Love's  golden  arrows  thence  are  shot. 
Yet  for  them  I  love  thee  not. 

I  do  not  love  thee  for  those  soft 
Red  coral  lips  I've  kiss'd  so  oft ; 
Nor  teeth  of  pearl,  the  double  jpiard 
To  speech,  whence  music  still  is  heard ; 
Though  from  those  lips  a  kiss  being  taken, 
Might  tyrants  melt,  and  death  awaken. 

I  do  not  love  thee,  oh  I  my  fairest. 
For  that  richest,  for  that  rarest 
Silver  pillar,  which  stands  under 
Thy  sound  head,  that  globe  of  wonder ; 
Tho'  that  neck  be  whiter  far 
Than  towers  of  polish'd  ivory  are. 

Sonff. 

Would  you  know  what's  soft  f    I  dare 
Not  bring  you  to  the  down  or  air  ; 
Nor  to  stars  to  show  what's  bright. 
Nor  to  snow  to  teach  you  white. 

Nor,  if  you  would  music  hear. 
Call  the  orbs  to  take  your  ear  ; 
Nor  to  please  your  sense  bring  forth 
Bruised  nard  or  what's  more  worth. 

Or  on  food  were  your  thoughts  plac'Jif 
Brinff  vou  nectar,  for  a  taste  : 
Would  you  have  all  these  in  one. 
Name  my  mistress,  and  'tis  done. 
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TBOMAB  CAVKW, 


A  PfuUmd  IHaloffue* 
Skepkerd,  Nympk,  Ckorus* 

Skep,  This  monj  bank  thej  prett'd.    Nymph.  That 
aged  oak 

Bid  canopy  the  happj  pair 

All  nif  ht  from  the  damp  air. 
Cko.  Here  let  lu  sit  and  sing  the  words  they  spoke. 
Till  the  day  breaking,  their  embraces  broke. 

Skep.  See,  loTC,  the  blushes  of  the  mom  appear, 
And  now  she  hangs  her  pearly  store, 
(RobVd  from  the  eastern  shore,) 

I'  th'  cowslip's  bell,  and  rose's  ear : 

Sweet,  I  must  stay  no  longer  here. 

Nymph,  Those  streaks  of  doubtful  light  usher  not  day. 
But  show  my  sun  must  set ;  no  mom 
Shall  shine  till  thou  return  ; 

The  yellow  planets,  and  the  gray 

Dawn,  shall  attend  thee  on  thy  way. 

Shq^  If  thine  eyes  gild  my  paths,  they  may  forbear 
Their  useless  shine.  Nymph.  My  tears  will  quite 
Extinguish  their  faint  light. 

Ship.  Those  drops  will  make  their  beams  more  clear. 

Lore's  flames  will  shine  in  er'ry  tear. 

Cko.  They  kiss'd  and  wept ;  and  from  their  lips  and  eyes, 

In  a  mix'd  dew  of  briny  sweet. 

Their  joys  and  sorrows  meet ; 
But  die  cries  out.    Nymph,  Shepherd,  arise. 
The  sun  betrays  us  else  to  spies. 

Cho.  The  winged  hours  fly  fast,  whilst  we  embrace ; 

But  when  we  want  their  help  to  meet. 

They  more  with  leaden  feet. 
Nymph.  Then  let  us  pinion  time,  and  chase 
The  day  for  erer  from  this  place. 

Shep.  Hark  !  Nymph.  Ay,  me,  stay  I   Shep.  For  erer. 
Nymph.  No,  arise, 

We  must  be  gone.    Shep.  My  nest  of  spice. 

Nymph.  My  soul.    Shep.  My  paradise. 
Cho.  Neither  could  say  farewell,  but  through  their  eyes 
Grief  interrupted  speech  with  tears'  supplies. 

Song. 
Medioert^  in  Love  R^futuL 

Oire  me  more  lore,  or  more  disdain  ; 

The  torrid  or  the  frozen  zone 
Bring  equal  ease  unto  my  pain. 

Tat  temperate  affords  me  none ; 
Either  extreme  of  lore  or  hate 
Is  sweeter  than  a  calm  estate. 

Gire  me  a  storm  ;  if  it  be  lore, 

Like  Danae  in  that  eolden  diower, 
I  swim  in  pleasure  ;  if  it  prore 

Disdain,  that  torrent  will  derour 
My  rultuie  hopes  ;  and  he's  possessM 
Of  hearen  that's  but  firom  hell  releas'd ; 
Then  crown  my  joys  or  cure  my  pain  ; 
Gire  me  more  lore  or  more  disdain. 

PertwuiQM  to  Lore. 

Think  not,  'cause  men  flatt'ring  say, 
Y'are  fresh  as  April,  sweet  as  May, 
Bright  as  is  the  moming  star. 
That  you  are  so  ;  or,  though  rou  are. 
Be  not  therefore  proud,  and  deem 
All  men  unworthy  your  esteem  ; 
Nor  let  brittle  beauty  make 
You  Tour  wiser  thoughts  forsake  : 
For  tnat  lorely  face  will  fail ; 
Beauty's  sweet,  but  beauty's  firail ! 
Tis  sooner  past,  'tis  sooner  done. 
Than  sumnws  rain  or  winter's  sun  ; 


Most  fleeting  when  it  is  most  dear  ; 

'Tis  gone  while  we  but  say — ^'tis  here. 

These  curious  locks,  so  aptly  twin'd. 

Whose  erery  hair  a  soul  doth  bind. 

Will  change  their  auburn  hue,  an#grow 

White  and  cold  as  winter's  snow. 

That  eye,  which  now  is  Cupid's  nest. 

Will  prore  his  grare,  and  all  the  rest 

Will  follow  ;  in  the  cheek,  chin,  nose, 

Nor  lily  shall  be  found,  nor  rose  ; 

And  what  will  then  become  of  all 

Those  whom  now  you  serrants  call ! 

Like  swallows,  when  your  summer's  done. 

They'll  fly,  and  seek  some  warmer  sun. 

Then  wisely  choose  one  to  your  friend 

Whose  lore  may  (when  your  beauties  end) 

Remain  still  fixin  ;  be  prorident. 

And  think,  before  the  summer^s  spent. 

Of  following  winter ;  like  the  ant. 

In  plenty  hoard  for  time  of  scant. 

For  when  the  storms  of  Time  hare  mored 

Wares  on  that  cheek  which  was  belored ; 

When  a  fair  lady's  face  is  pined. 

And  yellow  spread  where  red  once  shin'd ; 

When  beauty,  youth,  and  all  sweets  leare  her, 

Lore  may  return,  but  lorers  nerer : 

And  old  folks  say  there  are  no  pains 

Like  itch  of  lore  in  aged  reins. 

O  lore  me  then,  and  now  b^n  it. 

Let  us  not  lose  this  present  minute  ; 

For  time  and  age  will  work  that  wrack 

Which  time  or  age  shall  ne'er  call  back. 

The  snake  each  year  fresh  skin  resumes, 

And  eagles  change  their  aged  plumes  ; 

The  faded  rose,  each  spring,  receires 

A  fresh  red  tincture  on  her  leares : 

But  if  your  beauties  once  decay. 

You  nerer  know  a  second  May. 

Oh,  then,  be  wise,  and  whilst  your  season 

Afibrds  you  days  for  sport,  do  reason  ; 

Spend  not  in  rain  your  life's  short  hour. 

But  crop  in  time  your  beauties'  flower, 

Which  will  away,  and  doth  together 

Both  bud  and  fade,  both  blow  and  wither. 


DtMdatn  lUtumed. 

He  that  lores  a  rosy  cheek. 

Or  a  coral  lip  admires. 
Or  from  star-like  eyes  doth  seek 

Fuel  to  maintain  his  fires  ; 
As  old  Time  makes  these  decay. 
So  his  flames  must  waste  away. 

But  a  smooth  and  steadfast  mind. 
Gentle  thoughts  and  calm  desires  ; 

Hearts  with  equal  lore  combined, 
Kindle  nerer-dying  fires. 

Where  these  are  not,  I  despise 

Lorely  cheeks,  or  lips,  or  eyes ! 

No  tears,  Celia,  now  shall  win 
My  resolr'd  heart  to  return  ; 

I  hare  seaich'd  thy  soul  within. 
And  find  nought  but  pride  and  scom  ; 

I  hare  leam'd  thy  arts,  and  now 

Can  disdain  as  much  as  thou. 

Some  power,  in  my  rerenge,  conrey 

That  lore  to  her  I  cast  away. 


{Appi^oach  of  Spring."] 

Now  that  the  winter's  gone,  the  earth  hath  lost 
Her  snow-white  robes,  and  now  no  more  the  firast 
Candies  the  grass,  or  calls  an  icy  cream 
Upon  the  silrer  lake,  or  crystal  stream  ; 
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Bat  the  warm  lun  thaws  the  benumb*d  earth. 
And  makes  it  tender ;  gires  a  sacred  birth 
To  the  dead  swallow  ;  wakes  in  hollow  tree 
The  drowsy  cackoo,  and  the  humble  bee  ; 
Now  do  a  choir  «f  chirping  minstrels  bring 
In  triumph  to  the  world  the  youthful  spring. 
The  TallejB,  hills,  and  woods,  in  rich  anaj. 
Welcome  the  coming  of  the  long'd  for  Maj, 
Now  all  things  smile. 


PHDOEAS  AMD  GII.E8  VLEICHSB. 

These  brother  poets  were  sons  of  Dr  Giles  Fletcher, 
and  cousins  of  Fletcher  the  dramatist;  both  were 
dergTmen,  whose  lires  afforded  but  little  yariety  of 
incident  Fhineas  was  bom  in  1584,  educated  at 
Eton  and  Cambridge,  and  became  rector  of  Hilgay, 
in  Norfolk,  where  he  died  in  1650.  Giles  was  younger 
than  his  brother,  but  the  date  of  his  birth  has  not 
been  ascertained.  He  was  rector  of  Alderton,  in 
Suifolk,  where  he  died,  it  is  supposed,  some  years 
before  his  brother. 

The  works  of  PHnneAS  Fletcher  consist  of  the 
Purple  Idand^  or  the  ItU  ofMan^  Pueaioiy  Echguea, 
and  miscellaneous  poems.  The  Purple  Island  was 
published  in  1633,  but  written  much  earlier,  as  ap- 
pears from  some  allnsions  in  it  to  the  Earl  of  Essex. 
Hie  name  of  the  poem  conjures  up  images  of  poeti- 
cal and  romantic  beauty,  such  as  we  may  suppose  a 
youthful  admirer  and  follower  of  Spenser  to  hare 
drawn.  A  perusal  of  the  work,  howerer,  dispels 
this  illusion.  The  Purple  Island  of  Fletcher  is  no 
sunny  spot  *  amid  the  melancholy  main,'  but  is  an 
elaborate  and  anatomical  description  of  the  body  and 
mind  of  man.  He  begins  with  the  yeins,  arteries, 
bones,  and  muscles  of  the  human  frame,  picturing 
them  as  hills,  dales,  streams,  and  rivers,  and  describ- 
ing with  great  minuteness  their  different  meander- 
ings,  derations,  and  appearances.  It  is  admitted 
that  the  poet  was  well  skilled  in  anatomy,  and  the 
first  part  of  his  work  is  a  sort  of  lecture  fitted  for 
the  dissecting  room.  Having  in  five  cantos  ex- 
hausted his  physical  phenomena,  Fletcher  proceeds 
to  d^cribe  the  complex  nature  and  operations  of  the 
mind.  Intellect  is  the  prince  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  and 
he  is  ftimished  with  dght  counsellors.  Fancy,  Me- 
mory, the  Common  Sense,  and  five  external  senses. 
The  Human  Fortress,  thus  garrisoned,  is  assailed  by 
the  Vices,  and  a  fierce  contest  ensues  for  the  posses- 
sion of  the  human  souL  At  length  an  angel  inter- 
poses, and  insures  victory  to  the  Virtues,  the  angel 
being  King  James  I^  on  whom  the  poet  condescended 
to  heap  this  ftilsome  adulation.  From  this  sketch 
of  Fletcher's  poem,  it  will  be  apparent  that  its  worth 
must  rest,  not  upon  plot,  but  upon  isolated  passages 
and  particular  descriptions.  Some  of  his  stanzas 
have  all  the  easy  flow  and  mellifluous  sweetness  of 
Spenser's  Faery  Queen ;  but  others  are  marred  by 
affectation  and  quaintncss,  and  bv  the  tediousness 
inseparable  from  long-potracted  allegory.  His  fancy 
was  luxuriant,  and,  if  better  disciplined  by  taste  and 
judgment,  might  have  rivalled  the  softer  scenes  of 
Spenser. 

Giles  Fletcher  published  onlv  one  poetical 
production  of  any  length — a  sacred  poem,  entitled 
Chru^t  Vidory  and  Triwuph,  It  appeared  at  Cam- 
bridge in  1610,  and  met  with  such  indifferent  suc- 
cess, that  a  second  edition  was  not  called  for  till 
twenty  years  afterwards.  There  is  a  massive  gran- 
deur and  earnestness  about  *  Christ's  Victory*  which 
strikes  the  imagination.  The  materials  of  the  poem 
arc  better  fiued  together,  and  more  harmoniouslv 
linked  in  connexion,  than  those  of  the  Purple  Island. 
*  Both  of  these  brothers,'   says  BIr  Hallam, 


deserving  of  much  praise;  they  were  endowed  with 
minds  eminently  poetical,  and  not  inferior  in  imagi- 
nation to  any  <k  their  cootemporBries.  But  an  in- 
judicious taste,  and  an  excessive  fondness  for  a  style 
which  the  public  was  rapidly  abandoning,  that  of 
allegorical  personification,  prevented  their  powers 
from  being  effectivdy  displayed.'  Mr  Csimpbell 
remarks, '  They  were  both  the  disdples  of  Spenser, 
and,  with  his  diction  gently  modenused,  retained 
much  of  his  melody  and  luxuriant  expresdon.  Giles, 
inferior  as  he  is  to  Spenser  and  Milton,  might  be 
figured,  in  his  happiest  moments,  as  a  link  of  con- 
nexion in  our  poetry  between  these  congenial  spirits, 
for  he  reminds  us  of  both,  and  evidently  gave  hints 
to  the  latter  in  a  poem  on  the  same  snbiect  with 
Paradise  Regained.'  These  hints  are  indeed  veiy 
plain  and  obvious.  The  appearance  of  Satan  as  an 
aged  sire  '  slowly  footing'  in  the  silent  wilderness, 
the  temptation  of  our  Saviour  in  the  *goodly  garden,' 
and  in  the  Bower  of  Vain  Delight,  are  outlines 
which  Milton  adopted  and  filled  up  in  his  second 
epic,  with  a  classic  grace  and  force  of  style  un- 
known to  the  Fletchers.  To  the  latter,  however, 
belong  the  merit  <^  original  invention,  copiousness 
of  fancy,  melodious  numbers,  and  language  at  ttmea 
rich,  ornate,  and  highly  poeticaL  If  Spoiser  had 
not  previously  written  his  Bower  of  Bliss,  Giles 
Fletcher's  Bower  of  Vam  Delight  would  have  been 
unequalled  in  the  poetry  of  that  day ;  but  probably, 
like  his  master  Spenser,  he  copied  from  Tasso. 


JTappineu  of  the  Shepherds  Life, 
[Prom  the  Pofpls  lataad.] 

Thrice,  oh  thrice  happjr,  shepherd's  life  and  state  I 
When  courts  are  happmess'  unhappy  pawns  I 
His  cottage  low  and  safely  humble  gate 
Shuts  out  proud  Fortune  with  her  scorns  and  fawns 
No  feared  treason  breakfl  his  quiet  sleep. 
Singing  all  day,  his  flocks  he  learns  to  keep ; 
Himseu  as  innocent  as  are  his  simple  sheep. 

No  Syrian  worms  he  knows,  that  with  their  thread 
Draw  out  their  silken  lives  :  nor  silken  pride  : 
His  lambs'  ?rarm  fleece  well  fits  his  little  need. 
Not  in  that  proud  Sidonian  tincture  dyed : 
No  empty  hopes,  no  oourtlv  fears  him  fright ; 
Nor  begging  wants  his  middle  fortune  bite  : 
But  sweet  content  exiles  both  misery  and  spite. 

Instead  of  music,  and  base  flattering  tongues. 
Which  wut  to  first  salute  my  lord's  uprise  ; 
The  cheerful  lark  wakes  him  with  early  songs. 
And  birds  sweet  whistling  notes  unlock  his  eyes : 
In  country  plays  is  all  the  strife  he  uses ; 
Or  sing,  or  dance  unto  the  rural  Muses  ; 
And  but  in  music's  sports  all  difference  refuses. 

His  certain  life,  that  never  can  deceive  him. 
Is  full  of  thousand  sweets,  and  rich  content : 
The  smooth-leaved  beeches  in  the  field  receive  him 
With  coolest  shades,  till  noon-tide  rage  is  spent ; 
His  life  is  neither  toss'd  in  boist'rous  seas 
Of  troublous  world,  nor  lost  in  slothful  ease : 
Pleas'd  and  full  blest  he  lives,  when  he  his  Ood 
pi 


His  bed  of  wool  yields  safe  and  quiet  sleeps. 
While  by  his  side  his  faithful  spouse  hath  place ; 
His  little  son  into  his  bosom  creeps. 
The  lively  picture  of  his  father's  face  : 
Never  his  humble  house  nor  state  torment  him : 
Less  he  could  like,  if  less  his  GDd  had  sent  him ; 
And  when  he  dies,  green  turfs,  with  gnatj  tomb,  con- 
tent him. 
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[^Deeay  of  Human  OnaltMta.'] 

(From  the  same.) 

Fond  man,  thst  looks  on  earth  for  happinen, 
And  here  long  seeks  what  here  is  nerer  found  1 
For  all  OUT  good  we  hold  from  hear'n  bj  lease, 
With  manj  forfeits  and  conditions  bound ; 
Nor  can  we  pay  the  fine,  and  rentage  dne : 
Though  now  but  writ,  and  seal'd,  and  giv'n  anew, 
Tet  SaiXj  we  it  break,  then  daily  must  renew. 

Whj  shonldst  thou  hero  look  for  perpetual  good, 

At  ey'iy  loes  'gainst  hearen's  face  repining ! 

Do  but  behold  where  glorious  cities  stood, 

With  gilded  tops  and  silrer  turrets  shining  ; 

There  now  the  h|fft  fearless  of  greyhound  feeds, 

And  loring  pelican  in  fancy  breeos  : 

There  screecning  latyrs  fill  the  people's  empty  stedes.' 

Where  is  the  Assyrian  lion's  golden  hide, 
That  all  the  east  once  grasp'd  in  lordly  paw  1 
Where  that  great  Persian  bear,  whose  swelling  pride 
The  lion's  self  tore  out  with  rar'nous  jaw  f 
Or  he  which  'twixt  a  lion  and  a  pard. 
Through  all  the  world  with  nimble  pinions  far'd. 
And  to  his  greedy  whelps  his  conquer'd  kingdoms 
shared. 

Hardly  the  place  of  such  antiquity. 

Or  note  of  tibese  great  monarchies  we  find  : 

Only  a  fading  Tcnial  memory, 

And  empty  name  in  writ  is  left  behind  : 

But  when  this  second  life  and  gloiy  fades, 

And  sinks  at  length  in  time's  obscurer  shades, 

A  second  fall  succeeds,  and  double  death  inrades. 

That  monstrous  beast,  which,  nnrs'd  in  Tiber's  fen, 
Did  all  the  world  with  hideous  shape  affiray ; 
That  fill'd  with  costly  spoil  lus  gaping  den. 
And  trode  down  all  we  rest  to  dust  and  clav  : 
His  batt'ring  horns,  pull'd  out  by  civil  han^ 
And  iron  teeth,  lie  scatter'd  on  the  sands ; 
Back'd,  bridled  by  a  monk,  with  seven  heads  yoked 
stands. 

And  that  black  Tulture,'  which  with  deathful  wing 
Overshadows  half  the  earth,  whose  dismal  sight 
Fri^ken'd  the  Muses  from  their  natire  spring. 
Already  stoops,  and  flags  with  weaiy  flignt : 
Who  then  shall  look  for  happiness  beneath  1 
Where  each  new  day  proclaims  chance,  change,  and 

death, 
And  life  itself 's  as  flit  as  b  the  air  we  breathe. 

[Jkteripticm  of  Parihmia,  or  ChaalUy,'] 

With  her,  her  sister  went,  a  warlike  maid, 
Parthenia,  all  in  steel  and  gilded  arms  ; 
In  needle's  stead,  a  mighty  spear  she  sway'd. 
With  which  in  bloody  fields  an^  fierce  alarms, 
The  boldest  champion  she  down  would  bear, 
And  like  a  thunderbolt  wide  passage  tear. 
Flinging  all  to  the  earth  with  her  enchanted  spear. 

Her  goodly  armour  seem'd  a  garden  green, 

Where  thousand  spotless  lilies  freshly  blew ; 

And  on  her  shield  the  lone  bird  might  be  seen, 

Th'  Arabian  bird,  shining  in  colours  new  ; 

Itself  unto  itself  was  onlT  mate  ; 

Ever  the  same,  but  new  in  newer  date  : 

And  underneath  was  writ '  Such  is  chaste  single  state.' 

Thus  hid  in  arms  she  seem'd  a  goodly  knight, 

And  fit  for  any  warlike  exeroise  : 

But  when  she  list  lay  down  her  armour  bright, 

And  back  resume  her  peaceful  maiden's  guise ; 

The  fairest  maid  she  was,  that  erer  yet 

Prison'd  her  locks  within  a  ^Iden  net. 

Or  let  them  waring  hang,  with  roses  fiitir  beset. 

'TheTurk. 


Choice  nymph  1  the  crown  of  chaste  Diana's  train, 
Thou  beauty's  lily,  set  in  heaTenly  earth  ; 
Thy  fairs,  unpattem'd,  all  perfection  stain : 
Sure  Heayen  with  curious  pencil  at  thy  birth 
In  thy  rare  face  her  own  full  picture  drew : 
It  is  a  stron||;  Terse  here  to  write,  but  true. 
Hyperboles  in  others  are  but  ha\£  thy  due. 

Upon  her  forehead  Lore  his  trophies  fits, 
A  thousand  s^ils  in  silver  arch  displaying : 
And  in  the  midst  himself  full  proudly  sits. 
Himself  in  awful  majesty  arraying : 
Upon  her  brows  lies  his  bent  ebon  bow. 
And  ready  shafts  ;  deadly  those  weapons  show ; 
Yet  sweet  the  death  appear'd,  lovely  that  deadly  blow* 
•  *  * 

A  bed  of  lilies  floVr  upon  her  cheek, 

And  in  the  midst  was  set  a  ciroling  rose ; 

Whose  sweet  asp^  would  force  Narcissus  seek 

New  liveries,  and  fresher  colours  choose 

To  deck  his  beauteous  head  in  snowy  'tire ; 

But  all  in  vain  :  for  who  can  hope  t  aspire 

To  such  a  fair,  which  none  attain,  but  all  admire  f 

Her  ruby  lips  lock  up  from  gazing  sight 
A  troop  of  pearls,  which  maroh  in  gc^ly  row : 
But  when  she  deigns  those  precious  bones  undight. 
Soon  heavenly  notes  from  tnose  divisions  flow. 
And  with  rare  music  charm  the  ravish'd  ears. 
Daunting  bold  thoughts,  but  cheering  modest  fean : 
The  spheres  so  only  sing,  so  only  chivm  the  spheres. 

Yet  all  these  stars  which  deck  this  beauteous  sky 

By  force  of  th'  inward  sun  both  shine  and  move ; 

Thron'd  in  her  heart  sits  love's  high  majesty; 

In  highest  majesty  the  highest  love. 

As  when  a  taper  uiines  in  glassy  frame. 

The  sparkling  crystal  bums  in  fflittering  flame, 

So  does  that  brightest  love  brighten  this  lovely  dame. 

[The  Rainbow.] 

(From  the  *TaiipCatlon  and  Violoiy  of  Christ'  BjrOOss 

Fletohir.) 

High  in  the  airy  element  there  hung 
Another  cloudy  sea,  that  did  disdain. 
As  though  his  purer  waves  from  heaven  sprung, 
To  crawl  on  earth,  as  doth  the  sluggish  main  : 
But  it  the  earth  would  water  with  his  rain. 
That  ebb'd  and  flow'd  as  wind  and  season  would  ; 
And  oft  the  sun  would  cleave  the  limber  mould 
To  alabaster  rocks,  that  in  the  liquid  roll'd. 

Beneath  those  sunny  banks  a  darker  doud. 
Dropping  with  thicker  dew,  did  melt  apace. 
Ana  Dent  itself  into  a  hollow  shroud. 
On  which,  if  Mercy  did  but  cast  her  face, 
A  thousand  colours  did  the  bow  enchase. 
That  wonder  was  to  see  the  silk  distain'd 
With  the  resplendence  from  her  beauty  ^in'd. 
And  Iris  punt  her  locks  with  beams  so  lively  feign'd. 

About  her  head  a  cypress  heaven  she  wore. 

Spread  like  a  veil,  upheld  with  silver  wire, 

In  which  the  stars  so  burnt  in  golden  ore, 

As  seem'd  the  azure  web  was  all  on  fire : 

But  hastily,  to  quench  their  sparkling  ire, 

A  flood  of  milk  came  rolling  up  the  wore. 

That  on  his  curded  wave  swift  Areus  wore. 

And  the  immortal  swan,  that  did  her  life  deplore. 

Yet  strange  it  was  so  many  stars  to  see, 
Without  a  sun  to  give  their  tapers  liffht ; 
Yet  strange  it  was  not  that  it  so  should  be  ; 
For,  where  the  sun  centres  himself  by  right, 
Her  face  and  locks  did  flame,  that  at  the  sight 
The  heavenly  veil,  that  else  should  nimbly  move, 
Forgot  his  flight,  and  all  incensed  with  love. 
With  wonder  and  amaaement,  did  her  beauty  prove. 
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Orcr  her  hung  a  canopy  of  state. 

Not  of  rich  tissue  nor  of  spangled  gold. 

But  of  a  substance,  though  not  animate, 

Yet  of  a  heavenly  and  spiritual  mould, 

That  only  eyes  of  spirits  might  behold  : 

Such  light  as  from  main  rocks  of  diamond. 

Shooting  their  sparks  at  Phoebus,  would  rebound, 

And  little  angels,  holding  hands,  danced  all  around. 


[The  Sorcerm  of  Fotn  DeUght,] 
(From  the  saine.) 

The  garden  like  a  lady  fair  was  cut. 
That  lay  as  if  she  slumber'd  in  delight, 
And  to  the  open  skies  her  eyes  did  shut ; 
The  azure  fields  of  Heaven  were  'sembled  right 
In  a  large  round,  set  with  the  flowers  of  light : 
The  flowers-de-luce,  and  the  round  sparks  of  dew 
That  hung  Upon  their  azure  leaves,  did  shew 
Like  twinkling  stars,  that  sparkle  in  the  evening  blue. 

Upon  a  hilly  bank  her  head  she  cast. 

On  which  the  bower  of  Vain  Delight  was  built. 

White  and  red  roses  for  her  face  were  plac'd, 

And  for  her  tresses  marigolds  were  spilt : 

Them  broadly  she  display'd,  like  flaming  gilt. 

Till  in  the  ocean  the  glad  day  was  drown'd : 

Then  up  again  her  yellow  locks  she  wound. 

And  with  green  fillets  in  their  pretty  cauls  them  bound. 

What  should  I  here  depaint  her  lily  hand. 
Her  veins  of  violets,  her  ermine  brnst. 
Which  there  in  orient  colours  living  stand : 
Or  how  her  gown  with  silken  leaves  is  drest, 
Or  how  her  watchman,  arro'd  with  boughy  crest, 
A  wall  of  prim  hid  in  his  bushes  bears 
Shaking  at  eveiy  wind  their  leafy  spears. 
While  she  supinely  sleeps,  nor  to  be  waked  fears. 

Over  the  hedge  depends  the  graping  elm. 
Whose  greener  head,  empurpuled  in  wine, 
Seemed  to  wonder  at  his  bloody  helm. 
And  half  suspect  the  bunches  of  the  vine. 
Lest  they,  perhaps,  his  wit  should  undermine  ; 
For  well  he  knew  such  fruit  he  never  bore : 
But  her  weak  arms  embraced  him  the  more. 
And  she  with  ruby  grapes  laugh'd  at  her  paramour. 


The  roof  thick  clouds  did  paint,  from  which  three  boys, 
Three  gaping  mermaids  with  their  ew'rs  did  feed. 
Whose  breasts  let  &11  the  stream,  with  sleepy  noise. 
To  lions'  mouths,  from  whence  it  leaped  with  speed  ; 
And  in  the  rosy  laver  seem'd  to  bleed  ; 
The  naked  bo^s  unto  the  water's  fall 
Their  stony  nifhtinsales  had  taught  to  call. 
When  Zephyr  Dreath'd  into  their  watery  interall. 

And  all  about,  embayed  in  soft  sleep, 

A  herd  of  charmed  beasts  aground  were  spread. 

Which  the  fair  witch  in  golden  chains  did  keep. 

And  them  in  willing  bondage  fettered : 

Once  men  they  liv'd,  but  now  the  men  were  dead, 

And  tum'd  to  beasts  ;  so  fabled  Homer  old. 

That  Circe  with  her  potion,  charm'd  in  gold. 

Used  manly  souls  in  beastly  bodies  to  immould. 

Through  this  false  Eden,  to  his  leman's  bower, 
(Whom  thousand  souls  devoutly  idoli^) 
Our  first  destroyer  led  our  Saviour ;  ^ 
There,  in  the  lower  room,  in  solemn  wiie. 
They  danc'd  a  round  and  pour'd  their  sacrifice 
To  plump  L^seus,  and  among  the  rest. 
The  joUv  pnest,  in  ivy  garliwds  drest, 
Chantea  wild  oigials,  in  honour  of  the  feast. 


High  over  all,  Panglorie's  blazinir  throne. 
In  her  bright  turret,  all  of  ciystu  wrou^^t, 
Like  Phcebus'  lamp,  in  midst  of  heaven,  shone : 
Whose  starry  top,  with  pride  infernal  fiaoght, 
Self-arching  columns  to  uphold  were  taught, 
In  which  her  image  still  reflected  was 
By  the  smooth  ciystal,  that,  most  like  her  glaas 
In  beauty  and  in  frailty  did  all  others  paas. 

A  silver  wand  the  sorceress  did  swar. 
And,  for  a  crown  of  gold,  her  hair  she  wore ; 
Only  a  garland  of  ro€c-buds  did  play 
About  her  locks,  and  in  her  hand  she  bore 
A  hollow  globe  of  glass,  that  long  before 
She  full  of  emptiness  had  bladdered, 
And  all  the  world  therein  depictured : 
Whose  colours,  like  the  rainbow,  ever  vanished. 

Such  waterv  orbicles  young  boys  do  blow 
Out  from  their  soany  shelb,  and  much  admire 
The  swimming  world,  which  tenderly  they  row 
With  easy  breath  till  it  be  raised  higher ; 
But  if  they  chance  but  roughly  onoe  aspire, 
The  painted  bubble  instantly  doth  fall. 
Hero  when  she  came  she  'gan  for  music  call, 
And  sung  this  wooing  song  to  welcome  him  withal 

*  Love  is  the  blossom  where  there  blows 
Everything  that  lives  or  grows : 
Love  doth  make  the  heavens  to  move. 
And  the  sun  doth  bum  in  love  ; 
Like  the  strong  and  weak  doth  yoke. 
And  makes  the  ivv  climb  the  oak  ; 
Under  whose  shadows  lions  wild 
Soften'd  by  love  grow  tame  and  mild : 
Love  no  medicine  can  appease. 
He  bums  the  fishes  in  the  seas  ; 
Not  all  the  skill  his  wounds  can  stench,' 
Not  all  the  sea  his  fire  can  quench : 
Love  did  make  the  bloody  spear 
Once  a  leafv  coat  to  wear. 
While  in  his  leaves  there  shrouded  lay 
Sweet  birds,  for  love,  that  sing  and  pUy  : 
And  of  all  love's  joyful  flame 
I  the  bud  and  blossom  am. 
Only  bend  thv  knee  to  me. 
Thy  wooing  shall  thy  winning  be. 

'  See,  see,  the  flowers  that  below 

Now  as  fresh  as  moming  blow, 

And  of  all  the  viigin  rose. 

That  as  bright  Aurora  shows : 

How  thev  all  unleaved  lie 

Losing  their  virginity  ; 

Like  unto  a  summer  shade. 

But  now  bom  and  now  they  fade. 

Everything  doth  pass  away. 

There  is  danger  in  delay  ; 

Come,  come,  gather  then  the  rose, 

Gather  it,  or  it  you  lose. 

All  the  sands  of  Tagus'  shore 

Into  my  bosom  casts  his  ore  : 

All  the  valleys'  swimming  com 

To  my  house  is  yearly  bome ; 

Eveiy  grape  of  every  vine 

Is  gladly  brais'd  to  make  me  wine  ; 

While  ten  thousand  kings  as  proud 

To  cany  up  my  train  have  bow'd. 

And  a  world  at  ladies  send  me 

In  mv  chambers  to  attend  me ; 

All  the  stars  in  heaven  that  shine. 

And  ten  thousand  more  are  mine : 
Only  bend  thv  knee  to  me, 
Thy  wooing  shall  thy  winning  be.* 
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Thus  wraght  the  dire  enchantrew  in  hit  mind 
Ucr  guiloal  hait  to  hare  embosomed  : 
Bat  he  her  charms  dispersed  into  wind, 
And  her  of  insolence  admonished, 
And  all  her  optic  glasses  shattered. 
So  with  her  sire  to  hell  she  took  her  flight 
(The  starting  air  flew  from  the  damned  sprite), 
Where  deeply  both  aggriey'd  plunged  themselres  in 
night. 

But  to  their  Lord,  now  musing  in  his  thought, 
A  hearenlr  Tollej  of  light  angels  flew, 
And  from  his  iather  him  a  buiquet  brought 
Through  the  fine  element,  for  well  thej  knew, 
After  his  Lenten  fast,  he  hungry  grew : 
And  as  he  fed,  the  holy  choirs  combine 
To  sing  a  hymn  of  the  celestial  Trine  ; 
All  thought  to  pass,  and  each  was  past  all  thought 
dlTine. 

The  birds'  sweet  notes,  to  sonnet  out  their  joys, 

Attemper'd  to  the  lays  angelical ; 

And  to  the  birds  the  winds  attune  their  noise  ; 

And  to  the  winds  the  waters  hoarsely  call, 

And  echo  back  again  reroiced  all ; 

That  the  whole  valley  rung  with  victory. 

But  now  our  Lord  to  rest  doth  homewards  fly  : 

See  how  the  night  comes  stealing  from  the  mountains 

GEOBGE  WITBEB. 

Gboboe  Wtthsb  (1588^1667)  was  aToluminoiis 
author,  in  the  midst  of  disasters  and  sufierings  that 
would  have  damped  the  spirit  of  any  but  the  most 
adrentoroos  and  untiring  enthusiast.  Some  of  his 
happiest  strains  were  composed  in  prison:  his 
limbs  were  incarcerated  within  stone  walls  and  iron 
ban,  but  his  fancy  was  among  the  hills  and  plains, 
with  shepherds  hunting,  or  loitering  with  Poesy,  by 
rustling  boughs  and  murmuring  springs.  There  is 
a  freshness  and  natural  Tiracity  in  the  poetry  of 
WiUier,  that  render  his  early  works  a  '  perpetual 
feast.'  We  cannot  say  that  it  is  a  feast  *  where  no 
crude  surfeit  reigns,*  for  lie  is  often  harsh,  obscure, 
and  affected;  but  he  has  an  endless  diversity  of 
style  and  subjects,  and  true  poetical  feeling  and  ex- 
pression. Wither  was  a  native  of  Hampshire, 
and  received  his  education  at  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford.  He  first  appeared  as  on  author  in  the  vear 
1613,  when  he  published  a  satire,  entitled  Abuses 
Stripi  and  WhipL  For  this  he  was  thrown  into  the 
Marshalsea,  where  he  composed  his  fine  poem,  7^ 
Sh^herda*  Hunting.  When  the  abuses  satirised  by 
the*poet  had  accumulated  and  brought  on  the  civil 
war.  Wither  took  the  popular  side,  and  sold  his 

EtecmU  estate  to  raise  a  troop  of  horse  for  the  par- 
ment  He  rose  to  the  rank  of  a  migor,  and  in 
164S  was  made  governor  of  Famham  Castle,  after- 
wards held  by  Benham.  Wither  was  accused  of 
deserting  his  appointment,  and  the  castle  was  ceded 
the  same  year  to  Sir  William  Waller.  During  the 
struggles  of  that  period,  the  poet  was  made  prisoner 
by  the  royalists,  and  stood  in  danger  of  capital 
ptmishment,  when  Denham  interfered  for  his  brother 
bard,  alleging,  that  as  long  as  Wither  lived,  he  (Den- 
bam)  wonld  not  be  considered  the  worst  poet  in 
England.  The  joke  was  a  good  one,  if  it  saved 
Wither's  life ;  but  George  was  not  frightened  from 
the  perilous  contentions  of  the  times.  He  was  after- 
wards one  of  Cromwell*s  migors  general,  and  kept 
watch  and  ward  over  the  royalists  of  Surrey.  From 
the  sequestrated  estates  of  these  gentlemen.  Wither 
obtained  a  considerable  fortune ;  but  the  Restoration 
came,  and  he  was  stript  of  all  his  possessions.  He 
remonstrated  loudly  and  angrily ;  his  remonstrances 
men  Toted  Ubds,  and  the  unlucky  poet  was  again 


thrown  into  prison.  He  published  various  treatises, 
satires,  and  poems,  during  this  period,  though  he  was 
treated  with  great  rigour.  He  was  released,  under 
bond  for  good  behaviour,  in  1663,  and  survived 
nearly  four  years  afterwards,  dying  in  London  on 
the  2d  of  May  1667. 

Wither's  fame  as  a  poet  is  derived  chiefly  ftx>m  his 
eariy  productions,  written  before  he  had  imbibed  the 
sectarian  gloom  of  the  Puritans,  or  become  cm- 
broiled  in  the  struggles  of  the  civil  war.  A  col- 
lection of  his  poems  was  published  by  himself  in 
1622,  with  the  title,  Mistreu  o/PhUarete ;  his  Shep- 
herds* Hunting,  being  certain  Eclogues  written 
during  the  time  of  the  author's  imprisonment  in  the 
Marshalsea,  appeared  in  1633.  His  CcUection  of 
EnMema,  ancient  and  modem.  Quickened  with  Me- 
trical Illustrations,  made  their  appearance  in  1635. 
His  satirical  and  controversial  works  were  nume- 
rous, but  are  now  forgotten.  Some  authors  of  our 
own  day  (Mr  Southey  in  particular)  have  helped 
to  popularise  Wither,  by  fix^uent  quotation  and 
eulogy ;  but  Mr  Ellis,  in  his  Specimens  of  Early  Eng- 
lish Poets,  was  the  first  to  point  out  *  that  playful 
fancy,  pure  taste,  and  artless  delicacy  of  sentiment, 
which  distinguish  the  poetry  of  his  early  youth.' 
His  poem  on  Christmas  affords  a  lively  picture  of 
the  manners  of  the  times.  His  Address  to  Poetry, 
the  sole  yet  cheering  companion  of  his  prison  soli- 
tude, is  worthy  of  the  theme,  and  superior  to  most 
of  the  effusions  of  that  period.  The  pleasure  with 
which  he  recounts  the  various  charms  and  the 
'  divine  skill'  of  his  Muse,  that  had  derived  nourish- 
ment and  delight  from  the  '  meanest  objects'  of  ex- 
ternal nature — a  daisy,  a  bush,  or  a  tree ;  and  which, 
when  these  picturesque  and  beloved  scenes  of  the 
country  were  denied  him,  could  gladden  even  the 
vaults  and  shades  of  a  prison,  is  one  of  the  richest 
off'erings  that  has  yet  been  made  to  the  pure  and 
hallowed  shrine  of  poesy.  The  superiority  of  in- 
tellectual pursuits  over  the  gratifications  of  sense, 
and  all  the  malice  of  fortune,  has  never  been  more 
touchingly  or  finely  illustrated. 


[The  Companiovuhip  of  the  Muse,] 

(From  the  Bhephcrds'  Hnntlog.) 

See'st  thou  not,  in  clearest  days. 

Oft  thick  fogs  cloud  heaven's  rays ; 

And  the  vapours  that  do  breathe 

From  the  earth's  gross  womb  beneath. 

Seem  they  not  with  their  black  steams 

To  pollute  the  sun's  bright  beams, 

And  yet  vanish  into  air. 

Leaving  it,  unblemish'd,  fair  1 

So,  my  Willy,  shall  it  be 

With  Detraction's  breath  and  thee : 

It  shall  never  rise  so  high. 

As  to  stain  thy  poesy. 

As  that  sun  doth  oft  exhale 

Vapours  from  each  rotten  vale ; 

Poesy  so  sometime  drains 

Gross  conceits  from  muddy  brains ; 

Mists  of  envy,  fogs  of  spite, 

Twixt  men's  judgments  and  her  li^t: 

But  so  much  her  power  may  do. 

That  she  can  dissolve  them  too. 

If  thy  verse  do  bravely  tower. 

As  she  makes  wing  she  gets  power ; 

Yet  the  higher  she  doth  soar, 

She's  affronted  still  the  more : 

Til)  she  to  the  high'st  hath  past. 

Then  she  rests  with  fame  at  last : 

lict  nought  therefore  thee  affright. 

But  make  forward  in  thy  flight ; 
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For,  if  I  could  match  thj  rhyme, 

To  the  rery  stars  I'd  climb ; 

There  begin  again,  and  flj 

Till  I  reach'd  eternity. 

But,  alas  1  my  muse  is  slow ; 

For  thy  page  she  flaes  too  low : 

Yea,  the  more*s  her  hapless  fate. 

Her  short  wings  were  clipt  of  late : 

And  poor  I,  her  fortune  rueing, 

Am  mjself  put  up  a-mewing: 

But  if  I  my  cage  can  rid, 

I'U  flj  where  I  neyer  did : 

And  though  for  her  sake  I'm  crost. 

Though  my  best  hopes  I  have  lost, 

And  knew  she  would  make  my  trouble 

Ten  times  more  than  ten  times  double : 

I  should  lore  and  keep  her  too. 

Spite  of  all  the  world  could  do. 

For,  though  banish'd  from  my  flocks, 

And  confin'd  within  these  rocks, 

Here  I  waste  away  the  light, 

And  consume  the  sullen  night, 

She  doth  for  my  comfort  stay, 

And  keras  many  cares  away. 

Though  I  miss  the  floweiy  fields. 

With  those  sweets  the  springtide  yields, 

Though  I  may  not  see  tnose  groTes, 

Where  the  shepherds  chant  their  Iotcs, 

And  the  lasses  more  excel 

Than  the  sweet-Toioed  Philomel. 

Though  of  all  those  pleasures  past, 

Nothmg  now  remains  at  last. 

But  Remembrance,  poor  relief. 

That  more  makes  than  mends  my  grief : 

She's  my  mind's  companion  still, 

Maugre  Enry's  eril  will. 

(Whence  she  would  be  driyen,  too, 

Were't  in  mortal's  power  to  do.) 

She  doth  tell  me  where  to  borrow 

Comfort  in  the  midst  of  soxtow  : 

Makes  the  desolatest  place 

To  her  presence  be  a  grace ; 

And  the  blackest  discontents 

Be  her  fairest  ornaments. 

In  my  former  days  of  bliss, 

Her  diyine  skill  taught  me  this, 

That  from  eveiything  I  saw, 

I  could  some  inyentiou  draw : 

And  raise  pleasure  to  her  height, 

Through  the  meanest  object's  sight. 

By  the  murmur  of  a  spring, 

Or  the  least  bough's  rustleing. 

By  a  daisy,  whose  leayes  spr^. 

Shut  when  Titan  goes  to  bed ; 

Or  a  shady  bush  or  tree. 

She  could  more  infuse  in  me, 

Than  all  Nature's  beauties  can 

In  some  other  wiser  man. 

By  her  help  I  also  now 

Make  this  churlish  place  allow 

Some  things  that  may  sweeten  gladness, 

In  the  yery  gall  of  sadness. 

The  dull  loneness,  the  black  shade. 

That  these  hanging  yaults  hayo  made ; 

The  strange  music  of  the  wares, 

Beatinf  on  these  hollow  cayes ; 

This  bhck  den  which  rodu  emboss, 

Oyeigrown  with  eldest  moss  : 

The  rude  portals  that  giye  light 

More  to  terror  than  deliffht : 

This  my  chamber  of  neglect, 

Wall'd  about  with  disrespect. 

Fhmi  all  these,  and  this  aull  air, 

A  fit  object  for  despair, 

She  hath  taught  me  by  her  might 

To  draw  comfort  and  delight. 


Thersfore,  thou  best  earthly  bliss, 

I  will  cherish  thee  for  this. 

Poesy,  thou  sweet'st  content 

That  e'er  heayen  to  mortals  lent: 

Though  they  as  a  trifle  leaye  thee, 

Whose  dull  thou^ts  cannot  oonceiye  thee, 

Though  thou  be  to  them  a  scorn. 

That  to  nought  but  earth  are  bom, 

Let  my  life  no  longer  be 

Than  I  am  in  loye  with  thee. 

Though  our  wise  ones  call  thee  madnesi. 

Let  me  neyer  taste  of  gladness, 

If  I  loye  not  thy  madd'st  fits 

Aboye  all  their  greatest  wits. 

And  though  some,  too  seeming  holy. 

Do  account  thy  raptares  folly, 

Thou  dost  teach  me  to  contemn 

What  make  knayes  and  fools  of  them. 


Sonnet  tipana  Stolm  Kim. 

Now  gentle  sleep  hath  closed  up  those  eyes 
Which,  waking,  kept  my  boldest  thoughts  in  awo  ; 
And  free  access  unto  that  sweet  lip  lies. 
From  whence  I  long  the  rosy  breath  to  draw. 
Methinks  no  wrong  it  were,  if  I  should  steal 
From  those  two  melting  rubies,  one  poor  kiss ; 
None  sees  the  theft  thi^  would  tiie  tneft  reyeal. 
Nor  rob  I  her  of  ought  what  she  can  miss : 
Nay  should  I  twenty  kisses  take  away. 
There  would  be  little  sign  I  would  do  so  ; 
Why  then  should  I  this  robbery  delay  t 
Oh  I  she  may  wake,  and  therewith  angzy  grow  I 
Well,  if  she  do,  I'll  back  restore  that  one, 
And  twenty  hundred  thousand  more  for  loan. 


The  ateadfoMi  Shepherd. 

Hence  away,  thou  Syren,  leaye  me. 

Pish !  unclasp  these  wanton  arms ; 
Sugar'd  words  can  ne'er  deceiye  me, 
(Though  thou  proye  a  thousand  cfaanns). 

Fie,  fie,  forbear ; 

No  common  snare 
Can  eyer  my  affection  chain  : 

Thy  painted  baits, 

And  poor  deceits 
Are  all  bestowed  on  me  in  yain. 

I'm  no  slaye  to  such  as  you  be ; 

Neither  shall  that  snowy  breast, 
Rolling  eye,  and  lip  of  ruby, 
Eyer  rob  me  of  my  rest ; 

Go,  go,  display 

Thy  Mauty's  ray 
To  some  more-soon  enamour'd  swain : 

Those  common  wiles, 

Of  sighs  and  smiles. 
Are  all  bestowed  on  me  in  yain. 

I  have  elsewhere  yow'd  a  duty ; 
Turn  away  thy  tempting  eye : 
Show  not  me  a  painted  beauty. 
These  impostures  I  defy 
My  spirit  loathes 
Where  gaudy  clothes 
And  feigned  oi^hs  may  loye  obtain : 
I  loye  her  so 
Af^lioee  look  swears  no. 
That  all  your  laboors  will  be  yain. 

Can  he  priie  the  tainted  posies, 

Whicn  on  eyery  breast  are  worn  ; 
That  may  pluck  the  yirgin  roses 
From  their  neyer-toudied  thorn  I 
I  can  go  rest 
On  her  sweet  bwait, 
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That  is  the  pride  of  Cynthia's  tnun  ; 

Then  staj  thy  tongue  ; 

Thj  mennaid  song 
Is  all  bestow'd  on  me  in  rain. 

He's  a  fool,  that  basely  dallies 

Wlieie  <^ch  peasant  mates  with  him  ; 
Shall  I  haunt  the  thronged  rallies. 
Whilst  there's  noble  hills  to  climb  ! 

No,  no,  though  clowns 

Are  scar'd  with  frowns, 
I  know  the  best  can  but  disdain  : 

And  those  I'll  proye, 

So  will  thy  lore 
Be  all  bestow'd  on  me  in  yain. 

I  do  scozn  to  yow  a  duty, 

Where  each  lustful  lad  may  woo  ; 
Oiye  me  her,  whose  sun-like  toiuty, 
Buxzards  dare  not  soar  unto : 

She,  she,  it  is 

Affords  that  bliss, 
For  which  I  would  refuse  no  pain ; 

But  such  as  you. 

Fond  fools,  adieu. 
You  seek  to  captiye  me  in  yain. 

Leaye  me,  then,  thou  Syren,  leaye  mc ; 

Seek  no  more  to  work  my  harms ; 
Crafty  wiles  cannot  deoeiye  me. 
Who  am  proof  against  your  charms : 

You  labour  may 

To  lead  astray 
The  heart,  that  constant  shall  remain  ; 

And  I  the  while 

Will  sit  and  smile 
To  see  you  spend  your  time  in  yain. 

MadrigaJU 

Amanrllis  I  did  woo. 
And  I  courted  Phillis  too ; 
Daphne  for  her  loye  I  chose, 
Chioris,  for  that  damask  rose 
In  her  cheek,  I  held  so  dear. 
Yea,  a  thousand  lik'd  well  near ; 
And,  in  loye  with  all  together, 
Feared  the  enjoying  either : 
'Cause  to  be  of  one  possess'd, 
Barr'd  the  hope  of  all  the  rest. 

ChrittmoM. 

So  now  is  come  our  joyful'st  feast ; 

Let  eyery  man  be  jolly ; 
Each  room  with  iyy  leayes  is  drest. 

And  eyexy  post  with  holly. 
Thou^  some  churls  at  our  mirth  repine. 
Round  your  foreheads  garlands  twine, 
Drown  sorrow  in  a  cup  of  wine, 

And  let  us  all  be  meny. 

Now  all  our  neighbours'  chimneys  smoke, 
And  Christmas  blocks  are  buminff ; 

Their  oyens  they  with  baked  meat  choke, 
And  all  their  spits  are  turning. 

Without  the  door  let  sorrow  lie ; 

And  if  for  cold  it  hap  to  die. 

We'll  buiy't  in  a  Christmas  pie, 
And  eyermore  be  meny. 

Now  eyeiy  lad  is  wond'rous  trim. 
And  no  man  minds*his  labour ; 

Our  lasses  haye  proyided  them 
A  bagpipe  ana  a  tabor ; 

Youxig  men  and  maids,  and  girls  and  boys, 

Oiye  fife  to  one  another's  joys ; 

And  you  anon  shall  by  their  noise 
Peroeiye  that  they  ar?  merry. 


Rank  misers  now  do  sparing  shun ; 

Their  hall  of  music  soundeth  ; 
And  doffs  thence  with  whole  shoulders  run, 

So  all  things  there  aboundeth. 
The  country  folks,  themselyes  adyance. 
With  crowdy-muttons  out  of  France ; 
And  Jack  shall  pipe  and  Gill  shall  dance, 

And  all  the  town  be  merry. 

Ned  Squash  hath  fetcht  his  bands  from  paw% 

And  all  his  best  apparel ; 
Brisk  Nell  hath  bought  a  ruff  of  lawn 

With  dropping  of  the  barrel. 
And  those  tnat  hardly  all  the  year 
Had  bread  to  eat,  or  rags  to  wear, 
Will  haye  both  clothes  and  dainty  fare, 

And  all  the  day  be  merry. 

Now  poor  men  to  the  justices 

With  capons  make  their  errants ; 
And  if  they  hap  to  fail  of  these. 

They  plague  them  with  their  warrants : 
But  now  they  feed  them  with  good  cheer. 
And  what  they  want  they  take  in  beer, 
For  Christmas  comes  but  once  a  year, 
And  then  they  shall  be  merry. 

Good  fanners  in  the  countiy  nurse 
The  poor,  that  else  were  undone  ; 

Some  landlords  spend  their  money  worse, 
On  lust  and  pnde  at  London. 

There  the  roysters  they  do  play. 

Drab  and  dice  their  lands  away, 

"Uliich  may  be  ours  another  day, 
And  therefore  let's  be  merry. 

The  client  now  his  suit  forbears, 

The  prisoner's  heart  is  eased ; 
The  debtor  drinks  away  his  cares, 

And  for  the  time  is  pleased. 
Though  others*  purses  be  more  fat. 
Why  should  we  pine,  or  grieye  at  that  t 
Hang  sorrow  1  care  will  kill  a  cat. 

And  therefore  let's  be  meny. 

Hark  !  now  the  wags  abroad  do  call, 

Each  other  forth  to  rambling ; 
Anon  you'll  see  them  in  the  hall. 

For  nuts  and  apples  scrambling. 
Hark  1  how  the  roofs  with  laughter  sound. 
Anon  they'll  think  the  house  goes  round, 
For  they  the  cellar's  depth  haye  found, 

And  there  they  will  be  meny. 

The  wenches  with  their  wassail  bowls 

About  the  streets  are  singing ; 
The  boys  are  come  to  catch  the  owIh, 

The  wild  mare  in  is  bringinff. 
Our  kitchen  boy  hath  broke  his  box. 
And  to  the  dealing  of  the  oz. 
Our  honest  neigh&urs  come  by  flocks, 

And  hero  they  will  be  meny. 

Now  kings  and  oueens  poor  sheepcotes  haye. 

And  mate  with  eyery  body ; 
The  honest  now  may  play  the  knaye. 

And  wise  men  play  the  noddy. 
Some  youths  will  now  a  mumming  go, 
Some  others  play  at  Rowland-bo, 
And  twenty  other  game  boys  mo. 

Because  they  wiU  be  merry. 

Then,  wherefore,  in  these  meny  days. 

Should  we,  I  pray,  be  duller  t 
No,  let  us  sing  some  roundelays. 

To  make  our  mirth  the  fuller  : 
And,  while  we  thus  inspired  sing, 
Let  all  the  streets  with  echoes  ring ; 
Woods  and  hills,  and  eyeiything, 

Bear  witness  we  are  meny 
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WILLIAM  BBOWKB. 

WnuAX  Browne  (1590-1645)  was  a  pastoral 
and  deacriptiTe  poet,  who,  like  fluneas  and  Giles 
Fletcher,  adopted  Spenser  for  his  modeL  He  was  a 
native  of  Tayistock,  in  Deronshire,  and  the  heantilnl 
scenery  of  his  natiye  county  seems  to  hare  inspired 
his  etaly  strains.  His  descriptions  are  yirid  and 
tme  to  nature.  Browne  was  tntor  to  the  Earl  of 
Camaryon,  and  on  the  death  of  the  latter  at  the 
battle  of  Newbury  in  1643,  he  receiyed  the  patron- 
age  and  liyed  in  the  ikmily  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke. 
In  this  situation  he  reaUsed  a  competency,  and, 
according  to  Wood,  purchased  an  estate.  He  died 
at  Ottery-St-^Iaiy  (the  bbth-place  of  Coleridge)  in 
1645.  Browne's  w(Nrks  consist  of  Britatmia*M  Pasto- 
raU^ihe  first  part  of  which  was  published  in  1613, 
the  second  part  in  1616.  He  wrote,  also,  a  pastoral 
poem  of  inferior  merit,  entitled.  The  ShqthenTM  Pipe. 
In  1620,  a  masque  by  Browne  was  produced  at 
court,  called  7^  Inner  Temple  Maeqwe;  but  it  was 
not  printed  till  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  after 
the  author's  death,  transcribed  from  a  manuscript 
in  the  Bodleian  Library.  As  all  the  poems  of 
Browne  were  produced  before  he  was  thirty  years  of 
age,  and  the  best  when  he  was  little  more  than 
twenty,  we  need  not  be  surprised  at  their  containing 
marks  of  juycnility,  and  ft^uent  traces  of  resem- 
blance to  preyious  poets,  especially  Spenser,  whom 
he  warmly  admired.  His  pastorals  obtained  the 
approbation  of  Selden,  Drayton,  Wither,  and  Boi 
Jonson.  Britannia's  Pastorals  are  written  in  the 
heroic  couplet,  and  contain  much  beautiful  descrip- 
tiye  poetry.  Browne  had  great  facility  of  expression, 
and  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  phenomena 
!  of  inanimate  nature,  and  the  characteristic  features 
I  of  the  English  landscape.  Why  he  has  failed  in 
'  maintaining  his  ground  among  his  contemporaries, 
must  be  attributed  to  the  want  of  yigour  and  con- 
densation in  his  works,  and  the  idmost  total  absence 
of  human  interest  His  shepherds  and  shepherdesses 
haye  nearly  as  little  character  as  the  '  silly  sheep ' 
they  tend ;  whilst  pure  description,  that  *  takes  the 
place  of  sense,'  can  neyer  permanently  interest  any 
large  number  of  readers.  So  completely  had  some 
of  the  poems  of  Browne  yanished  f^m  the  public 
yiew  and  recollection,  that,  had  it  not  been  for  a 
single  copy  of  them  possessed  by  the  Rey.  Thomas 
Warton,  and  which  that  poetical  student  and  anti- 
quary lent  to  be  transcribed,  it  is  supposed  there 
would  haye  remained  little  of  those  works  which 
their  author  fondly  hoped  would 

Keep  his  name  cnroU'd  past  his  that  shines 
In  gilded  marble,  or  in  brazen  leayes. 

Warton  cites  the  following  lines  of  Browne,  as  con- 
taining an  assemblage  of  the  same  images  as  the 
morning  picture  in  the  L'Allegro  of  Milton : — 

B^  this  had  chanticleer,  the  yiilage  cock. 
Bidden  the  goodwife  for  her  maids  to  knock  ; 
And  the  swart  ploughman  for  his  breakfast  stayed, 
That  he  might  till  those  lands  were  fallow  laid ; 
The  hills  and  yalleys  here  and  there  resound 
With  the  re-echoes  of  the  deep-roouth'd  hound  ; 
Each  shepherd's  daughter  witn  her  cleanlj  pail 
Was  come  a-field  to  milk  the  monrmg*8  meal ; 
And  ere  the  sun  had  climb'd  the  easiein  hills. 
To  gild  the  muttering  bourns  and  pretty  riUs, 
Before  the  labouring  oee  had  left  toe  hive. 
And  nimble  fishes,  which  in  riren  dive. 
Began  to  leap  and  catch  the  drowned  fly, 
I  rose  from  rest,  not  infelicity. 

BrowDo  celebrated  the  death  of  a  friend  under  the 


name  of  Philarete  in  a  pastoral  poem ;  and  Milton  is 
supposed  to  haye  copied  his  plan  in  Lycidaa.  There 
is  also  a  fiunt  similarity  in  some  of  the  sentnneota 
and  images.  Browne  has  a  yery  fine  Uluatratioo  of  a 


Look,  as  a  sweet  rose  fairly  budding  forth 

Betrays  her  beauties  to  th*  enamour'd  mom, 
Until  some  keen  blast  from  the  enrious  north 
Kills  the  sweet  bud  that  was  but  newly  bom ; 
Or  else  her  nrest  smells,  delighting 

Make  herself  betray 
Some  white  and  enrious  hand,  inriting 
To  pluck  her  thence  away. 


[A  IktcripUtt  Slrteh,^ 

O  what  a  rapture  haye  I  gotten  now  I 

That  age  of  gold,  this  of  the  loyely  brow, 

Haye  drawn  me  from  m  j  song !  I  onward  nm 

(Clean  from  the  end  to  which  I  first  b^run), 

But  ye,  the  heayenly  creatures  of  the  West, 

In  whom  the  yirtues  and  the  graces  rest. 

Pardon  I  that  I  have  ran  astray  so  long. 

And  grow  so  tedious  in  so  rude  a  song. 

If  you  yourselves  should  come  to  add  one  grace 

Unto  a  pleasant  grove  or  such  like  place. 

Where,  here,  the  enrious  cutting  of  a  hedge, 

There  in  a  pond,  the  trinmiinff  of  the  sedge ; 

Here  the  fine  setting  of  well-waded  trees. 

The  walks  there  mounting  up  by  small  degrees, 

The  gravel  and  the  green  so  equal  lie. 

It,  with  the  rest,  draws  on  your  ling'rinf  eje : 

Here  the  sweet  smells  that  do  perfume  the  air, 

Ariring  from  the  infinite  repair 

Of  odoriferous  buds,  and  herbs  of  price, 

(As  if  it  were  another  paradise). 

So  please  the  smelling  sense,  that  you  are  fiun 

Where  last  you  walk'd  to  turn  and  walk  agun. 

There  the  small  birds  with  their  harmonious  notes 

Sing  to  a  spring  that  smileth  as  she  floats : 

For  in  her  face  a  many  dimples  show. 

And  often  skips  as  it  did  duidng  go : 

Here  further  down  an  over-arched  alley 

That  from  a  hill  eoes  winding  in  a  valley. 

You  spy  at  end  thereof  a  standing  lake. 

Where  some  ingenious  artist  strives  to  make 

The  water  (brought  in  turning  pipes  of  lead 

Through  birds  of  earth  most  lively  fashioned) 

To  counterfeit  and  mock  the  sylvans  all 

In  singing  well  their  own  set  madrigal. 

This  with  no  small  delight  retains  your  ear. 

And  makes  you  think  none  blest  but  who  live  there. 

Then  in  another  place  the  fruits  that  be 

In  gallant  clusters  decking  each  good  tree 

Invite  your  hand  to  crop  tiiem  from  the  stem. 

And  liking  one,  taste  every  sort  of  them  : 

Then  to  the  arbours  walk,  then  to  the  boweta, 

Thenoe  to  the  walks  again,  thence  to  the  flowers. 

Then  to  the  birds,  and  to  the  clear  spring  thence, 

Now  pleasing  one,  and  then  another  sense : 

Here  one  walks  oft,  and  yet  anew  b^gin'th. 

As  if  it  were  some  hidden  labyrinth. 


{£ventngJ] 

As  in  an  evening,  when  the  gentle  air 
Breathes  to  the  sullen  night  a  soft  repair, 
I  ofl  have  sat  on  Thames*  sweet  bank,  to  hear 
My  friend  with  his  sweet  touch  to  charm  mine 
W  hen  he  hath  play'd  (as  well  he  can)  some  strain, 
That  likes  me,  straight  I  ask  the  same  again. 
And  he,  as  gladly  granting,  strikes  it  o'er 
With  some  sweet  relish  was  forgot  before: 
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I  would  hare  been  contant  if  he  iroold  plaj. 
In  that  one  strain,  to  dam  the  night  awaj  ; 
But,  fearing  much  to  do  hia  patience  wrong. 
Unwillingly  hare  ask'd  some  other  sons  : 
So,  in  thi»  diff'ring  key,  though  I  could  well 
A  manj  houn,  but  as  lew  minutes  tell, 
Tet,  lest  mine  o^^m  delight  might  injure  you, 
(Though  loath  so  soon)  1  take  my  song  anew. 

The  sable  mantle  of  the  silent  night 

Shut  from  the  world  the  OTer-joysome  light. 

Care  fled  away,  and  softest  slumbers  please 

To  leare  the  court  for  lowly  cottages. 

Wild  beasts  forsook  their  dens  on  woodv  hills, 

And  sleightful  otters  left  the  purling  rilb  ; 

Rooks  to  their  nests  in  high  woods  now  were  flung, 

And  with  their  spvead  wings  shield  their  naked  young. 

When  thieres  from  thickets  to  the  cross-ways  stir. 

And  tenor  frights  the  lonely  passeneer ; 

When  nought  was  heard  but  now  and  then  the  howl 

Of  some  Tile  cur,  or  whooping  of  the  owL 


[PoMloral  SmphymenU.} 

But  nnde  her  stay  was  long :  for  fear  the  sun 

Should  find  them  idle,  some  of  them  begun 

To  leap  and  wrestle,  others  threw  the  bar, 

Some  nxna  the  company  remored  are 

To  meditate  the  songs  they  meant  to  play. 

Or  make  a  new  round  for  next  holiday ; 

Some,  tales  of  lore  their  love-sick  fellows  told ; 

Others  were  seeking  stakes  to  pitch  their  fold. 

This,  all  alone,  was  mending  of  his  pipe ; 

That,  for  his  lass,  sought  fruits,  most  sweet,  most  ripe. 

Here  f from  the  rest\  a  lovely  shepherd's  boy 

Sits  piping  on  a  hill,  as  if  his  joy 

Would  stul  endure,  or  else  that  age's  frost 

Should  never  mi^e  him  think  whaik  he  had  lost. 

Yonder  a  shepherdess  knits  by  the  springs. 

Her  hands  still  keeping  time  to  what  she  sings  ; 

Or  seeming,  by  her  song,  those  fairest  hands 

Were  eomfoned  in  working.    Near  the  sands 

Of  some  sweet  river,  sits  a  musing  lad. 

That  moans  the  loss  of  what  he  sometime  had, 

His  love  by  death  bereft :  when  fast  by  him 

An  aged  swain  takes  ]^laoe,  as  near  the  brim 

Of 's  grave  as  of  the  nver. 


[Tke  SgmCi  Song.'] 
(From  the  'Inner  Templa  Maiqae.*) 

Steer  hither,  steer  your  "winged  pines, 

All  beaten  mariners. 
Here  lie  undisoover'd  mines 

A  prey  to  passengers ; 
Perfumes  far  sweeter  than  the  best 
Which  make  the  phoenix  urn  and  nest ; 

Fear  not  your  uips, 
Nor  any  to  oppose  vou  save  our  lips  ; 

But  come  on  shore. 
Where  no  joy  dies  till  love  hath  gotten  more. 

For  swelling  waves  our  panting  breasts, 

Where  never  storms  arise. 
Exchange ;  and  be  awhile  our  guests  ; 

For  stare,  gaxe  on  our  eyes. 
The  compass,  love  shall  hourly  sing. 
And  as  he  goes  about  the  ring^ 

We  wul  not  miss 
To  tell  each  point  he  nameth  with  a  kiss. 


FRANCIS  QUARIXS. 

Tlie  writings  of  Francis  Quarles  (1592-1644) 
are  more  like  those  of  a  divine,  or  contemplative 
recluse,  than  of  a  busy  man  of  the  world,  who  held 
various  public  sltoations,  and  died  at  the  age  of 
fif^-two.  Quarles  was  a  native  of  Essex,  educated 
at  Cambridge,  and  afterwards  a  student  of  Lincoln's 

I  Inn.    He  was  successively  cup-bearer  to  Elizabeth, 
Queen  of  Bohemia,  secretary  to  Archbishop  Usher, 
and  chronologer  to  the  city  of  London.   He  espoused 
the  cause  of  Charles  L,  and  was  so  harassed  by  the 
opposite  party,  who  injured  his  property,  and  plun- 
dered him  of  bis  books  and  rare  manuscripts,  that 
his  death  was  attributed  to  the  affliction  and  ill 
health  caused  by  these  disasters.    Notwithstanding 
his  loyalty,  the  works  of  Quarles  have  a  tinge  of 
Puritanism  and  ascetic  piety  that  might  have  mol- 
lified the  rage  of  his  persecutors.    His  poems  con- 
sist of  various  pieces  —Job  Militant,  Sim's  Elegies, 
The  History  of  Queen  Esther,  Argalus  and  Parthenia, 
The  Morning  Muse,  The  Feast  of  Worms,  and  The 
Divine  EiMans.  The  latter  were  published  in  1645, 
and  were  so  popular,  that  Phillips,  Milton's  nephew, 
styles  Quarles  'the  darling  of  our  plebeian  judg- 
ments.'   Tlie  eulogium  still  holds  good  to  some  ex- 
tent, for  the  Divine  Emblems,  with  their  quaint  and 
grotesque  illustrations,  are  still  found  In  the  cottages 
of  our  peasants.  After  the  Restoration,  when  every- 
thing sacred  and  serious  was  either  neglected  or 
made  the  subject  of  ribald  jests,  Quarles  seems  to 
have  been  entirely  lost  to  the  public.    Even  Pope, 
who,  had  he  read  him,  must  have  relished  his  lively 
fancy  and  poetical   expression,   notices    only  his 
bathos  and  absurdity.  The  better  and  more  tolerant 
taste  of  modern  times  has  admitted  the  divine  em- 
blemlst  into  the  *  hiurelled  fraternity  of  poets,'  where, 
if  he  does  not  occupy  a  conspicuous  place,  he  is  at 
least  sure  of  his  due  measure  of  homage  and  atten- 
tion.   Emblems,  or  the  union  of  the  graphic  and 
poetic  arts,  to  inculcate  lessons  of  morality  and  re- 
ligion, had  been  tried  with  success  by  Peacham  and 
Wither.    Quarles,  however,  made  Herman  Hugo,  a 
Jesuit,  his  model,  and  from  the  *  Pia  Desideria'  of  this 
author,  copied  a  great  part  of  his  prints  and  mottoes. 
His  style  is  that  of  his  age— studded  with  conceits, 
often  extravagant  in  conception,  and  presenting  the 
most  oHire  and  ridiculous  combinations.    There  is 
strength,  however,  amidst  his  contortions,  and  true 
wit  mixed  up  with  the  false.    His  epigrammatic 
point,  uniting  wit  and  devotion,  has  been  considered 
the  precursor  of  Young's  Night  Thoughts. 

Slan:as. 

Ab  when  a  lady,  walking  Flora's  bower. 
Picks  here  a  pink,  and  there  a  gilly-fiower. 
Now  plucks  a  violet  from  her  purple  bed. 
And  then  a  primrose,  the  year's  nuddenhead. 
There  nips  the  brier,  here  the  lover's  pansy. 
Shifting  her  dainty  pleasures  with  her  fancy, 
This  on  her  arms,  and  that  she  lists  to  wear 
Upon  the  borders  of  her  curious  hair  ; 
At  length  a  rose-bud  (passing  all  the  rest) 
She  plucks,  and  bosoms  in  her  lily  breast. 

TTie  Sliortnets  of  Life. 

And  what's  a  life?— a  weary  pilgrimage. 
Whose  glory  in  one  day  doth  fill  the  stage 
With  childhood,  manhood,  and  decrepit  age. 

And  what's  a  life  ! — the  flourishing  array 
Of  the  proud  summer  meadow,  which  to-day 
Wean  tier  green  plush,  and  is  to-morrow  hay. 
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Read  on  this  dial,  how  the  shades  de70ur 

My  short-liyed  winter's  day  1  hour  eats  up  hour ; 

Alas  J  the  total's  hut  fiom  eight  to  four. 

Behold  these  lilies,  which  thjr  hands  haTe  made, 

Fair  copies  of  m j  life,  and  open  laid 

To  Tiew,  how  soon  they  droop,  how  soon  they  fade  I 

Shade  not  that  dial,  night  will  hlind  too  soon ; 
My  non-aeed  day  already  points  to  noon ; 
How  simple  is  my  suit ! — ^how  small  my  boon  1 

Nor  do  I  beg  this  slender  inch  to  wile 

The  time  away,  or  falsely  to  beguile 

My  thoughts  with  joy  :  here's  nothing  worth  a  smile. 

Can  he  be  fair,  that  withers  at  a  blast  t 
Or  he  be  strong,  that  aiiy  breath  can  cast  1 
Can  he  be  wise,  that  knows  not  how  to  lire ! 
Or  he  be  rich,  that  nothing  hath  to  give  t 
Can  he  be  young,  that's  feeble,  weak,  and  wan  f 
So  fair,  strong,  wise,  so  rich,  so  young  is  man. 
So  fair  is  man,  that  death  (a  parting  blast) 
Blasts  his  fair  flower,  and  makes  him  earth  at  last ; 
So  strong  is  man,  that  with  a  gasping  breath 
He  tottOTB,  and  bequeaths  his  strength  to  death ; 
So  wise  is  man,  that  if  with  death  he  strire, 
His  wisdom  cannot  teach  him  how  to  lire ; 
So  rich  is  man,  that  (all  his  debts  being  paid) 
His  wealth's  the  winaing-sheet  wherein  he's  laid  ; 
So  young  Is  man,  that,  broke  with  care  and  sonow, 
He^ii  old  enough  to^ay,  to  die  to-morrow  : 
Why  brsgg'st  thou  then,  thou  wonn  of  Ato  ftet  long  t 
Thou'rt  neither  fur,  nor  stnmg,  nor  wise,  nor  rieh,  nor 
young. 

S%s  VtmUi/i^Iki  WotUL 

False  world,  thou  ly'st :  thou  canst  not  lend 

The  least  delight : 
Thy  faTOurs  cannot  gain  a  friend. 

They  are  so  slight : 
Thy  morning  pleasures  mAe  an  end 

To  please  at  night : 
Poor  are  the  wants  that  thou  supply'st, 
And  yet  thou  yaunt'st,  and  yet  thou  ry'st 
With  bearen ;  fond  earth,  thou  boasts  ;  fklse  world, 
thou  ly'st. 

Thy  babbling  toncue  tells  golden  talei 

Of  endless  treasure  | 
Thy  bounty  offen  easy  sales 

Of  lasting  pleasure  | 
Thou  ask'st  the  conscience  what  she  ails^ 

And  swear'st  to  ease  her : 
There's  none  can  want  where  thou  supply'st : 
There's  none  can  giro  where  thou  deny'st. 
Alas !  fond  world,  thou  boasts ;  false  world,  thou  ly'st. 

What  well-adrised  eav  regards 

What  earth  can  say  t 
Thy  words  are  gold,  but  thy  rewards 

Are  painted  clay : 
Thy  canninjrcaa  but  pack  the  cards. 

Thou  canst  not  play : 
Thy  game  at  weakest,  still  thou  yy'st ; 
If  seen,  and  then  rery'd,  deny'st  i 
Thou  art  not  what  thou  seem'st ;  false  world,  thea  ly'st. 

Thy  tinsel  bosom  seems  a  mint 

Of  new-ooin'd  treasure  | 
A  paradise,  that  has  no  stint. 

No  change,  no  measure ; 
A  painted  cask,  but  nothing  in't. 

Nor  wealth,  nor  pleaeore : 
Vain  earth  I  that  falsely  thus  oompW'st 
With  man ;  t^  man  t  that  thou  rely'st 
On  earth ;  TMn  man,  thou  dot'st ;  tmu  earth,  thou  ly'ai. 


What  mean  dull  souls,  in  this  high  measure, 

Tohaberdash 
In  earth's  base  wares,  whose  greatest  treasnn 

Is  dross  and  trash  f 
The  height  of  whose  enchanting  pleasure 

Is  but  a  flash! 
Are  these  the  goods  that  thoa  supply'st 
Us  mortals  with  I    An  thew  thehigh'stt 
Can  these  bring  cordial  peace  t  false  world,  thou  ly'st. 

IkUght  in  Cfod  Only. 

I  lore  (and  haye  some  cause  to  loye)  the  earth  t 
She  is  my  Maker's  creature ;  therefore  good  s 
She  is  my  mother,  for  she  nre  me  birth  ; 
She  is  my  tender  nurse-Hshe  giyes  me  food ; 
But  what's  a  creature.  Lord,  compared  with  thee  1 
Or  what's  my  mother,  or  my  nurse  to  me  I 

I  loye  the  air  :  her  dainty  sweets  re&esh 
My  drooping  soul,  and  to  new  sweets  inrite  me  ; 
Her  shrill-mouth'd  quire  sustains  me  with  their  Mk$ 
And  with  their  pol^honiaa  notes  delist  me : 
But  what's  the  air  or  all  the  sweets  that  she 
Can  bless  my  soul  withal,  compared  to  thee  t 

I  loye  the  sea :  she  is  my  fellow-creature. 
My  careful  puryeyor ;  she  proyides  me  store : 
She  walls  me  round  ;  she  makes  my  diet  greater; 
She  wafts  my  treasure  from  a  foreign  shore : 
But,  Lord  of  oceans,  when  compared  with  thea, 
What  is  the  ocean,  or  her  wealth  to  me  f 

To  heayeu's  high  city  I  direct  my  journey. 
Whose  spangl^  suburbs  entertam  mine  eye ; 
Mine  eye,  by  contemplation's  great  attorney, 
Transcends  the  crystal  payement  of  the  sky  : 
But  what  is  hcayen,  great  Ood.  compared  to  thee  1 
Without  thy  presence,  heayen  's  no  heayen  to  me. 

Without  thy  presence  earth  giyes  no  relbetion ; 

Without  thy  presence  sea  a&rds  no  treasure ; 

Without  thy  preeenoe  air 's  a  rank  inieetion  t 

Without  thy  presence  heayen  itself  no  pleasure : 
If  not  possees'd,  if  not  enjoy'd  in  thee, 
What's  earth,  or  sea,  or  air,  or  heayen  to  me  t 

The  hiffhest  honours  that  the  world  can  boast. 

Are  subjects  far  too  low  for  my  desire ; 

The  brightest  beams  oCflorj  are  (at  most) 

But  dying  sparkles  of  thy  hying  nre  : 
The  loudest  flames  that  earth  can  kindle,  be 
But  nightly  glow-worms,  if  compared  to  thee. 

Without  thy  presence  wealth  is  bags  of  cares  ; 

Wisdom  but  tolly  ;  joy  disquiet — sadness  : 

Friendship  is  treason,  and  delishts  are  snares  ; 

Pleasures  but  pain,  and  mirth  but  pleasing  madness  ; 
Without  thee.  Lord,  things  be  not  what  they  be^ 
Nor  haye  they  being,  when  compared  with  toea. 

In  haying  all  things,  and  not  thee,  what  haye  I  f 
Not  haying  thee,  what  haye  my  lahoun  got  I 
Let  me  enjoy  but  thee,  what  further  eraye  I  f 
And  haying  thee  alone,  what  haye  I  not  t 
I  wish  nor  sea  nor  land  i  nor  would  I  be 
Possess'd  of  heayen,  heayen  unpossess'd  of  thee. 

Ikeoff  af  Li/k. 

The  day  grewi  old,  the  low-pitch'd  lamp  hath  mida 

No  less  than  treble  shade. 
And  the  descending  damp  doth  now  prepare 

To  uncurl  bright  Titan's  hair  ; 
Whose  western  wardrobe  now  begins  to  unfold 

Her  puiples,  fiinged  with  gold. 
To  clothe  his  eyening  glory,  when  the  alarms 
Of  rest  shall  call  to  rest  in  restless  Thetis'  anns. 
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Nature  now  allt  W  fiippai,  to  ra&Mh 

The  niritt  of  ail  fl«*b  ; 
The  UaUog  pleughmui  drin*  hit  thint;  t«uu, 

To  taMa  the  ■lipp'T  Mnuni : 
The  drDiling  nrinuenl  knocki  nraj,  and  fexti 

Hii  hnDci7  whining  gueeU  : 
The  boibill  ouile,  ud  the  dappled  thnuh, 
Ldke  hoDgrjr  riTkb  meet  &t  their  belored  buih. 
I  And  now  the  cold  autmnnKl  dews  >»  M«tt 

To  cxibweb  ernr  green  j 
I  And  b;  the  low-ihoin  rowtuu  doth  appear 

The  fMt-declLning  jear : 
'  The  BapleM  bruichei  doff  their  EnmrDer  mite 


Andw 


^fruiM 


And  (torm;  blxti  hkre  farced  the  (juaking  tre«i 
To  wrap  thnr  trembling  limbs  in  laits  of  moMjMete. 
:  Oilr  wmrted  taper  now  hath  broofht  hn  li^t 

To  Ihe  next  door  to  night ; 
I   Heraprightleeaflame^wnwitbgreatniilir.dathtiini 
I       Sad  »»  her  neighb'nng  am  : 
Her  ileDder  inch,  thtt  jet  unepent  remaini, 

Li^It  hut  to  further  paina, 
;  And  in  a  silent  laagunge  bid*  her  gami 
Pnpan  hii  wearj  limbs  to  take  eternal  rest. 
Now  eanful  tge  hath  pitch'd  her  painfHil  plon^ 

Upon  the  furrow'd  brow  ; 
And  snowT  bluls  of  discontented  car* 

Haie  blanch 'd  the  falling  hair  : 
Suspicious  eoiy  mii'd  with  jealous  spit* 

Distuibe  his  wsaTf  ni^t : 
He  threatens  joatb  with  ige  ;  and  now,  alai  I 
He  owns  not  what  be  is,  but  Taunts  the  man  be  WM. 
Or«j  hair*  peruse  thj  dajs,  and  let  tb;  paet 

Head  lectures  to  UiJ  last  : 
Those  hastj  wings  that  hurried  tbem  awaj 

Will  gire  these  daj*  no  daj  : 
The  constant  wheels  of  nature  sconi  to  tire 

Until  her  works  eipiie  : 
That  blast  that  nipp'd  th;  jonth  will  niin  thee  ; 
That  hand  that  shook  the  biandk  will  quickly  strike 


|1 


ToC&attUy. 


Ok,  Chastity  I— the  flower  of  the  soul. 
How  is  thj  perfect  fairness  tom'd  to  fonl  i 

I   How  are  tbr  " "--■-•    "  '-  ^  -' 

sudden  li 

w  hast  thoD  thus  defil'd  thr  er'n  f 


K  sudden  light'ning  of  untamed  lust  I 
whastt 

thy  maiden  sinilH,  thy  blushing  cheek— 
'■      tomeekl 


Thy  (weetnew  that  w. 


'    Where 


t    Where  is  that  spotless  flower,  that  while4re 
Within  thy  lily  bosom  thou  did'st  wear  1 
Has  wanton  Cugiid  snatched  it)  hath  hisdait 
Sent  oourtly  tokens  to  thy  simple  heart  ? 
Where  dost  thou  bide?  the  eountiy  half  disclaims  thee : 
The  city  wonden  when  a  body  names  thee  : 
Or  bare  the  rural  woods  eagiost  thee  there. 
And  thus  forestoll'd  our  empty  markets  here? 
Sure  thou  art  not ;  or  kept  where  no  man  shows  thee : 
Or  chao^d  >o  much  scarce  man  or  woman  knows  thee. 


:li  cbtefly  known  a>  a  pioua  i 

-'  holy  George  Herbert,"  who 

The  lowliest  dntle*  on  himself  did  lay. 

'  His  father  WM  deMcpdal  from  the  earls  of  Pembroke, 

and  lired  in  MositooiDery  Castle,  Waka,  where  the 

'.  poet  wai  twro.    m«  elder  bruthai  wai  the  celebrated 


Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury.  Qeorge  was  educated 
at  Cambridge,  and  in  the  year  lel9  waa  chaaen 
orator  fbr  the  uniTenity.  Herbert  waa  the  intimate 
ftiend  of  Sir  Henry  Wotton  and  Dr  Donn*  i  and 
Lord  Bacon  i«  sold  to  hare  entertained  tnch  a  hi^ 
regard  for  hi«  learning  and  Judgment,  tbaC  h»  aub- 


OeRIsHerbsTk 
mitted  bli  worka  to  him  befbre  pnblication.  The 
poet  waa  also  in  faToar  with  King  James,  who  gave 
him  a  sinecure  oOce  worth  £130  per  annum,  which 
Qneen  Eliiabeth  had  formerly  given  to  Sir  Philip 
Sidney.  'With  this,'  says  Izaak  Walton,  'and 
hii  annuity,  and  the  adrantagei  of  his  college,  and 
of  his  onitorship,  ho  enjoyed  hia  genteel  humour  for 
clothes  and  court-liki!  conipany,  and  seldom  looked 
towards  Cambridge  unlcfta  tlie  king  were  there,  bat 
then  he  nerer  failed.'  The  death  of  the  king  and 
of  two  powerful  friends,  the  Buke  of  Richmond  and 
Marquis  of  Hamilton,  destroyed  Herbert's  court 
hopes,  and  he  entered  Into  sacred  orders.  He  was 
Qrst  prebend  of  Lnyton  Ecclesia  (the  church  of 
which  he  rebuilt),  and  afterwards  was  niadc  rector 
of  Bemerton,  in  Wiltshire,  where  he  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.*  After  describing  the  poefs 
marriage  on  the  third  day  utter  his  first  interview 
with  the  lady,  old  Izoak  Walton  relates,  with  clia- 
racteristic  simplicity  and  minuteness,  a  matrimonial 
scene  preparatory  to  their  remoTal  to  Bemerton  ; — 
'  The  third  day  after  he  was  made  rector  of  Bemer- 
ton. and  had  changed  his  sword  and  silk  clothes  into 
a  canonical  habit  (he  had  probably  never  done  duty 
rcKuIarly  at  Layton  EceleaiaJ,  he  returned  so  habited 
with  his  ftiend  Mr  Woodnot  to  Bainton  i  and  im- 
mediately after  he  had  seen  and  saluted  his  wife,  he 
said  to  her,  "You  are  now  a  minister's  wife,  and 
must  now  so  far  forget  yoar  father's  house  as  not  to 
claim  a  precedence  of  any  of  yonr  parishioners  ;  for 
you  are  to  know  that  a  priest's  wife  can  challenge 
no  precedence  or  place  but  that  which  she  purchases 
by  her  obl%ing  humility ;  and  I  am  sure  places  so 
purchased  da  beat  became  them.  And  let  ma  tell 
you,  I  am  BO  good  a  herald  aa  to  assure  you  that  this 
is  tmth."  And  she  was  so  meek  a  wife,  as  to  nuuro 
him  it  was  no  veiing  news  to  her,  and  that  he 
should  see  her  observe  it  with  a  cheerful  willingness.' 
Herbert  discharged  his  clerical  duties  with  saint- 
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like  zeal  and  pnrity,  but  hb  streDgth  was  not  equal 
to  hii  lelf-imposed  tasks,  and  be  died  at  the  earlj 
age  of  thirty'nine.  His  priDdpal  production  is 
entitled.  The  Templt,  or  Sacred  Poema  and  Private 
JSJaadations,  It  waa  not  printed  till  the  year  after 
his  death,  but  was  so  well  receired,  that  Walton  says 
twenty  thousand  copies  were  sold  in  a  few  years 
after  the  first  impression.    Hie  lines  on  Virtue — 

Sweet  day,  so  cool,  so  calm,  bo  bright, 

are  the  best  in  the  collection  ;  but  even  in  them  we 
find,  what  mars  all  the  poetry  of  Herbert,  ridiculous 
conceits  or  coarse  unpleasant  simik^  His  taste 
was  Tery  inferior  to  his  genius.  The  most  sacred 
subject  could  not  repress  his  love  of  fantastic  imagery, 
or  keep  him  for  half  a  dozen  yerses  in  a  serious  and 
natural  strain.  Herbert  was  a  musician,  and  sang 
his  own  hymns  to  the  lute  or  viol ;  and  indications 
of  this  may  be  found  in  his  poems,  which  hare 
sometimes  a  musical  flow  and  harmonious  cadence. 
It  may  be  safely  said,  however,  that  Herbert's 
poetry  alone  would  not  have  preserved  his  name, 
and  that  he  is  indebted  for  the  reputation  he  enjoys, 
to  his  excellent  and  amiable  character,  embalmed  in 
the  pages  of  good  old  Walton,  to  his  prose  work, 
the  Ctmntrv  Parmn,  and  to  the  warm  and  fervent 
piety  whidb  gave  a  charm  to  his  life  and  breathes 
through  all  his  writings. 

VtHve. 

Sweet  day !  so  cool,  so  calm,  so  bright. 
The  bridal  of  the  earth  and  sky ; 
The  dewB  shall  weep  thy  fall  to-night ; 
For  thou  must  die. 

Sweet  rose !  whose  hue,  anpy  and  brave. 
Bids  the  rash  gazer  wipe  his  eye ; 
Thy  root  is  ever  in  its  grave ; 
And  thou  must  die. 

Sweet  spring  t  full  of  sweet  days  and  roses ; 
A  box  where  sweets  compacted  lie ; 
Thy  music  shows  ye  have  your  closes ; 
And  all  must  die. 

Only  a  sweet  and  virtuous  soul. 
Like  seasoned  timber  never  gives ; 
But,  though  the  whole  world  turn  to  coal, 
Then  chiefly  lives. 


Bdigion, 

All  may  of  thee  partake ; 

Nothing  can  be  so  mean, 
Which,  with  this  tincture,  for  thy  sake, 

Will  not  grow  bright  and  clean. 

This  is  the  famous  stone 

That  tunieth  all  to  gold. 
For  that  which  Ood  doth  touch  and  own, 

Cannot  for  less  be  told. 

[iSranrflU.] 
(Oddly  called  by  Herbert  *  The  Panor.*) 

When  God  at  first  made  man. 

Having  a  glass  of  blessinss  standing  by, 

'  Let  us,'  said  he, '  pour  on  him  all  we  can ; 
Let  the  world's  nches,  which  dispersed  lie, 
Contract  into  a  span.' 

So  strength  first  made  away  ; 
Then  beauty  flow'd;    then  wiwloro,  honour, 
pleasure; 
When  almost  all  was  out,  Ood  made  a  stay ; 
Perceiving  that  alone,  of  all  his  treasure, 
Rest  in  the  bottom  lay. 


«  For  if  I  should,'  said  he, 

*  Bestow  this  jewel  also  on  my  creature. 
He  would  adore  my  gifts  instead  of  me. 

And  rest  in  nature,  not  the  God  of  natur^^ 
So  both  should  losers  be. 


Yet  let  him  keep  the  rest — 

But  keep  them,  with  repining  restlessn 
I^  him  be  rich  and  weary ;  that,  at  least. 

If  goodness  lead  him  not,  yet  weariness 
May  toss  him  to  my  breast.' 

jl/islui  JTyma. 

I  cannot  ope  mine  eyes 

But  thou  art  ready  there  to  catch 

My  mourning  soul  and  sacrifioe. 

Then  we  must  needs  for  that  day  make  a  maidi* 

Mv  God,  what  is  a  heart  t 

Silver,  or  gold,  or  precious  stone. 

Or  star,  or  rainbow,  or  a  part 

Of  all  these  things,  or  all  of  them  in  one  t 

My  God,  what  is  a  heart ! 

That  thou  should'st  it  so  eye  and  woo^ 

Pouring  upon  it  all  thy  art. 

As  if  that  thou  hadst  nothing  else  to  do  1 

Indeed,  man's  whole  estate 

Amounts  (and  richly)  to  serve  thee ; 

He  did  not  heaven  and  earth  create. 

Yet  studies  them,  not  him  by  whom  they  be. 

Teach  me  thy  Jove  to  know ; 
That  this  new*light  which  now  I  see 
May  both  the  work  and  workman  show ; 
Then  by  a  sunbeam  I  will  climb  to  thee. 


Sunday, 

O  day  most  calm,  most  bright. 
The  fruit  of  this  the  next  worlcTs  bud. 
The  indorsement  of  supreme  delight. 
Writ  by  a  Friend,  and  with  his  blood ; 
The  couch  of  time,  care's  balm  and  bay : 
The  week  were  dark,  but  for  thy  light ; 

Thy  torch  doth  show  the  way. 

The  other  days  and  thou 
Make  up  one  man ;  whose  face  thou  art. 
Knocking  at  heaven  with  thy  brow : 
The  workydays  are  the  back-part ; 
The  burden  of  the  week  lies  there. 
Making  the  whole  to  stoop  and  boir, 

Till  thy  release  appear. 

Man  had  straight  forward  gone 
To  endless  death :  but  thou  dost  pull 
And  turn  us  round,  to  look  on  one. 
Whom,  if  we  were  not  very  dull, 
We  could  not  choose  but  look  on  still ; 
Since  there  is  no  place  so  alone. 

The  which  he  doth  not  fill. 

Sundays  the  pillars  are. 
On  which  heaven's  palace  arched  lies: 
The  other  days  fill  up  the  spare 
And  hollow  room  with  vanities. 
They  are  the  fruitful  beds  and  borders 
In  God's  rich  garden  :  that  is  bare, 

Which  parts  their  ranks  and  orders 

The  Sundays  of  man's  life. 
Threaded  together  on  Time's  spring, 
Make  bracelets  to  adorn  the  wife 
Of  the  eternal  glorioas  King. 
On  Sunday  heaven's  sate  stands  ope ; 
Blessings  are  plentiful  and  rife— 

More  plentiful  than  hope. 
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This  day  my  Sariour  rose. 
And  did  enclose  this  light  for  his  ; 
That,  M  each  beast  his  manger  knowsi, 
Man  might  not  of  his  fodder  miss. 
Christ  hath  took  in  this  piece  of  ground. 
And  made  a  garden  there  for  those 

Who  want  herbs  for  their  wound. 

The  rest  of  our  creation 
Our  great  Redeemer  did  remove 
With  the  same  shake,  which  at  his  passion 
Bid  the  earth  and  all  things  with  it  move. 
As  Sampson  bore  the  doors  awaj, 
Christ's  hands,  though  tuul'd,  wrought  our 
salyation. 

And  did  unhinge  that  day. 

The  brightness  of  that  day 
We  sullied  by  our  foul  offence  : 
Wherefore  tliat  robe  we  cast  away. 
Having  a  new. at  his  expenae, 
Whoie  drops  of  blood  paid  the  full  price. 
That  was  required  to  make  us  gay, 

And  fit  for  paradise. 

Thou  art  a  day  of  mirth : 
And  where  the  week-days  trail  on  ground, 
ThT  flight  is  hifher,  as  thy  birth : 
O  let  me  take  thee  at  the  bound. 
Leaping  with  thee  from  seren  to  seren. 
Till  that  we  both,  being  toss'd  from  earth. 

Fly  hand  in  hand  to  hearen  1 


MorHJletUum, 

How  soon  doth  man  decay  I 
li\lien  clothes  are  taken  from  a  chest  of  sweets 

To  swaddle  infants,  whose  young  breath 
Scarce  knows  the  way  : 

Ther  are  like  little  winding-sheets. 
Which  do  consign  and  send  them  unto  death. 

When  boys  go  first  to  bed. 
They  step  into  their  roluntary  erares ; 

Sleep  binds  them  fast ;  only  their  breath 
Makes  them  not  dead  : 

Saccessire  niffhts,  like  rolling  wares, 
Conrey  them  quicUy,  who  are  bound  for  death. 

When  youth  is  frank  and  free. 
And  calls  for  music,  while  his  reins  do  swell. 

All  day  exchanging  mirth  and  breath 
In  company ; 

That  music  summons  to  the  knell, 
"Wluch  shall  befriend  him  at  the  house  of  death. 

When  man  grows  staid  and  wise, 
Gettine  a  house  and  home,  whore  he  may  more 

Within  the  circle  of  his  breath. 
Schooling  his  eyes ; 

That  dumb  enclosure  maketh  lore 
Unto  the  coffin,  that  attends  his  death. 

^Vheu  age  grows  low  and  weak. 
Marking  his  grare,  and  thawing  er'rr  year, 

Till  all  do  melt,  and  drown  his  breath 
When  he  would  speak  ; 

A  chair  or  litter  shows  the  bier. 
Which  shall  conrey  him  to  the  house  of  death. 

Man,  ere  he  is  aware. 
Hath  put  together  a  solemnity. 

And  drws'd  his  hearse,  while  he  hath  breath 
As  yet  to  spare. 

Yet,  Lord,  instruct  us  so  to  die. 
That  all  these  dyings  may  be  life  in  death. 


WILLL4M  UABINGTON. 

William  Habington  (1605-1654)  had  all  the 
rices  of  the  metaphysical  school,  excepting  its  occa- 
sional and  frequently  studied  licentiousness.  He 
tells  us  himself  (in  his  preface)  that,  '  if  the  inno- 
cency  of  a  chaste  muse  shall  be  more  acceptable, 
and  weigh  hearier  in  the  balance  of  esteem,  than  a 
fame  begot  in  adultery  of  study,  I  doubt  I  shall  learc 
no  hope  of  competition.'  And  of  a  pure  attach- 
ment, he  says  finely,  that  *  when  lore  builds  upon 
the  rock  of  chastity,  it  may  safely  contemn  the  bat- 
tery of  the  wares  and  thrcatenings  of  the  wind; 
since  time,  that  makes  a  mockery  of  the  firmest 
structures,  shall  itself  be  ruinated  before  that  be 
demolished.'  Habington's  life  presents  few  inci- 
dents, though  he  came  of  a  plotting  family.  His 
father  was  implicated  in  Babington's  conspiracy; 
his  uncle  sufiered  death  for  his  sliare  in  the  same 
transaction.  The  poet's  mother  atoned,  in  some 
measure,  for  these  disloyal  intrigues ;  for  she  is  said 
to  hare  been  the  writer  of  the  famous  letter  to  Lord 
Monteagle,  wliich  arerted  the  execution  of  the  Gun- 
powder Plot.  The  poet  was  educated  at  St  Oraer's, 
but  declined  to  become  a  Jesuit  He  married  Lucia, 
daughter  of  the  first  Lord  Powis,  whom  he  had  cele- 
brated under  the  name  of  Castara.  Twenty  years 
before  his  deatli,  he  published  his  poems,  consisting 
of  The  MUtreu,  The  Wife,  and  T7te  Hofy  Man.  These 
titles  include  each  sercral  copies  of  rerses,  and  the 
same  design  was  afterwards  adopted  by  Cowley. 
The  life  of  the  poet  seems  to  hare  glided  quietly 
away,  cheered  by  the  society  and  affection  of  his 
Castara.  He  had  no  stormy  passions  to  agitate  him, 
and  no  unruly  imagination  to  control  or  subdue. 
His  poetry  is  of  the  same  unrufiled  description- 
placid,  tender,  and  often  elegant — but  studded  with 
conceits  to  show  his  wit  and  fancy.  When  he  talks 
of  meadows  wearing  a  '  green  plush,'  of  the  fire  of 
mutual  lore  being  able  to  purify  the  air  of  an  in- 
fected city,  and  of  a  luxurious  feast  being  so  rich 
that  hearen  must  hare  rained  showers  of  sweet- 
meats, as  if 

Hearen  were 
Blackfriors,  and  each  star  a  confectioner — 

we  are  astonished  to  find  one  who  could  ridicule  the 
*  madness  of  quaint  oaths,'  and  the  *  fine  rhetoric  of 
dothes,'  in  the  gallants  of  his  day,  and  whose  sen- 
timents on  lore  were  so  pure  and  noble,  fall  into 
such  absurd  and  tasteless  puerilities. 

[EpUdt  to  a  Friend,} 
(Addressed  •  to  his  noblest  Mend,  J.  C,  Beq.*) 

I  hate  the  country's  dirt  and  manners,  yet 
I  lore  the  silence  ;  I  embrace  the  wit 
And  courtship,  flowing  here  in  a  full  tide, 
But  loathe  the  expense,  the  ranity  and  pride. 
No  place  each  way  is  happy.    Here  I  hold 
Commerce  with  some,  who  to  my  care  unfold 
(After  a  due  oath  ministred^  the  height 
And  greatness  of  each  star  sniues  in  the  state. 
The  brightness,  the  eclipse,  the  influence. 
With  others  I  commune,  who  tell  me  whence 
The  terrent  doth  of  foreign  discord  flow ; 
Relate  each  skirmish,  battle,  orerthrow. 
Soon  as  they  happen;  and  by  rote  can  tell 
Those  German  towns,  eren  puzzle  me  to  spell. 
The  cross,  or  prosperous  fate,  of  princes,  they 
Ascribe  to  rashness,  cunning,  or  delay ; 
And  on  each  action  comment,  with  more  skill 
Than  upon  Liry  did  old  Machiarel. 
O  busy  folly  I  Why  do  I  m^  brain 
Perplex  with  the  dull  policies  of  Spain, 
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Or  quick  designs  of  France  !  Why  not  repair 

To  tne  pure  innocence  o*  th'  country  air. 

And  neighbour  thee,  dear  friend  t  who  so  dost  gire 

Thy  thoughts  to  worth  and  rirtue,  that  to  lire 

Blest,  is  to  trace  thy  ways.    There  might  not  we 

Ann  against  passion  with  philosophy ; 

And,  by  the  aid  of  leisure,  so  control 

Whatever  is  earth  in  us,  to  grow  all  soul  I 

Knowledge  doth  ignorance  engender,  wheu 

We  study  mysteries  of  other  men. 

And  foreien  plots.    Do  but  in  thy  own  shade 

(Thy  head  upon  some  flow'iy  pillow  laid, 

Kind  nature's  housewifery)  contemplate  all 

His  stratagems,  who  labours  to  enthral 

The  world  to  his  ereat  master,  and  you'll  find 

Ambition  mocks  itself,  and  grasps  the  wind. 

Not  conouest  makes  us  great.    Blood  is  too  dear 

A  price  tor  glory  :  Honour  doth  appear 

To  statesmen  like  a  rision  in  the  nisht. 

And,  juggler-like,  works  o'  th'  deluded  sight. 

Th'  unbusied  only  wise  :  for  no  respect 

Endan^rs  them  to  error ;  they  affect 

Truth  m  her  naked  beauty,  and  behold 

Man  with  an  equal  eye,  not  bright  in  sold 

Or  tall  in  title ;  so  much  him  they  weigh 

As  rirtue  raiseth  him  abore  his  cuiy. 

Thus  let  us  ralue  things :  and  since  we  find 

Time  bend  us  toward  earth,  let's  in  our  mind 

Create  new  youth  ;  and  arm  against  the  rude 

Assaults  of  age ;  that  no  dull  solitude 

0'  th'  country  dead  our  thoughts,  nor  busy  care 

0'  th'  town  make  us  to  think,  where  now  we  are 

And  whither  we  are  bound.    Time  ne'er  forgot 

His  journey,  though  his  steps  we  number'd  not. 

JhKripttim  of  Cotiara. 

liike  the  violet  which,  alone. 

Prospers  in  some  happy  shade, 

My  Castara  lives  unknown, 

To  no  looser  eye  betray'd. 
For  she's  to  herself  untrue, 
Who  delights  i'  th'  public  view. 

Such  is  her  beauty,  as  no  arts 
Have  enrich 'd  with  borrow'd  grace  ; 
Her  high  birth  no  pride  imparts, 
For  she  blushes  in  her  place. 

Folly  boasts  a  glorious  blood. 

She  is  noblest,  being  good. 

Cautious,  she  knew  never  yet 

What  a  wanton  courtship  meant ; 

Nor  speaks  loud,  to  boast  her  wit ; 

In  her  silence  eloquent : 
Of  herself  sun*ey  she  takes. 
But  'tween  men  no  difference  makes. 

She  obeys  with  speeder  will 

Her  grave  parents'  wise  commands  ; 

And  so  innocent,  that  ill 

She  nor  acts,  nor  undenttands  : 
Women's  feet  run  still  astray. 
If  once  to  ill  they  know  the  way. 

She  sails  by  that  rock,  the  court. 
Where  oil  honour  splits  her  mast ; 
And  retir'dness  thinks  the  port, 
Where  her  fame  may  anchor  cast : 
Virtue  safely  cannot  sit, 
Where  vice  is  entliron'd  for  wit. 

She  holds  that  day's  pleasure  best, 

Wliere  sin  waits  not  on  delight ; 

Without  masque,  or  ball,  or  feast, 

Sweetly  spends  a  winter's  night : 
O'er  that  darkness,  whence  is  thrust 
Prayer  and  sleep,  oft  governs  lust. 


She  her  thrane  makes  reason  climb. 
While  wild  passions  captive  lie  \ 
And,  each  article  of  time. 
Her  pure  thoughts  to  heaven  fly  : 
AU  her  vows  religious  be, 
And  her  love  she  rowt  to  me^ 


SIR  JOHN  StrCKXJXO. 

8iE  JoBN  StrcKLiKo  (1608-1641)  posiessed  rach 
a  natural  Uvelinesa  of  fancy,  and  exuberance  of  ani- 
mal spirits,  that  he  often  broke  throng  the  arti- 
ficial restraints  imposed  by  the  literary  taste  of  his 
times,  but  he  never  rose  hito  the  poetry  of  passion 
and  imagination.  He  is  a  delightfVil  writer  of  what 
have  be^  called  '  occasional  poemi.'  His  polished 
wit,  playful  fancy,  and  knowledge  of  life  and  society, 
enabled  him  to  give  interest  to  trifles,  and  to  clothe 
familiar  thoughts  in  the  garb  of  poetry.  His  own 
life  seems  to  have  been  one  suinmer-digr— 

Youth  at  the  prow,  and  pleasure  at  the  helm. 

He  dreamt  of  enjoyment,  not  of  fame.  The  fiither 
of  Suckling  was  secretary  of  state  to  James  L,  and 
comptroller  of  the  household  to  Charles  I.  The 
poet  was  distinguished  almost  from  his  infancy;  and 
at  sixteen  he  had  entered  on  public  life !  His  first 
appearance  was  as  a  soldier  under  the  celebrated 
Gustavns  Adolphus,  with  whom  he  served  one  cam- 
paign. On  his  return,  he  entered  warmly  into  the 
cause  of  Charles  L,  and  raised  a  troop  of  horse  in 
his  support  He  intrigued  with  his  brother  cava- 
liers to  rescue  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  and  was  im- 
peached by  the  House  of  Commons.  To  evade  a 
trial,  he  fled  to  France,  but  a  fatal  accident  took  place 
by  the  way.  His  servant  having  robbed  him  at  an 
inn.  Suckling,  learning  the  circumstance,  drew  on 
his  boots  hurriedly,  to  pursue  him ;  a  rusty  nail,  or 
(according  to  another  account)  the  blade  of  a  knife, 
had  been  concealed  in  the  boot,  whidi  wounded 
him,  and  produced  mortiflcation,  of  which  he  died. 
The  works  of  Suckling  consist  of  miscellaneous 
poems,  five  plays,  and  some  private  letters.  His 
poems  are  all  short,  and  the  best  of  them  are  dedi- 
cated to  love  and  gallantry.  With  the  freedom  of  a 
cavalier.  Suckling  has  greater  purity  of  expression 
than  most  of  his  contemporaries.  His  sentiments 
are  sometimes  too  voluptuous,  but  are  rarely  coarse ; 
and  there  is  so  much  dasticity  and  vivacity  in  his 
verses,  that  he  never  becomes  tedious.  His  BaOad 
upon  a  Wedding  is  inimitable  for  witty  levity  and 
cnoice  beauty  of  expression.  It  has  touches  of 
graphic  description  and  liveliness  equal  to  the  pic- 
tures of  Chaucer.  One  well-known  verse  haa  never 
been  excelled — 

Her  feet  beneath  her  petticoat. 
Like  little  mice,  stole  in  and  out, 

As  if  they  fear'd  the  light ; 
But  oh  1  she  dances  such  a  way, 
No  sun  upon  an  Easter-day 

Is  half  so  fine  a  sight  !* 

*  Herriok,  who  hsd  no  oooMlon  f  o  ■tasl,  has  taksn  thta  fmsie 
firom  Budding,  and  spoiled  it  In  the  thef^^ 

Her  pretty  feet,  tike  tnaiUt  did  ercep 
A  Uttle  out 

Like  Sir  Fretful  Plagiur,  Herrlck  had  not  ekill  to  etcal  with 
Uuie.  Wyoherley  ako  purloined  Herrick**  timOe  for  on*  oi  hie 
playe.  The  allusion  to  Easter-day  It  foundad  upon  a  hmatlful 
old  eupentltion  of  the  En^iah  peasantry,  that  the  mt 
upon  that  morning. 


ENGLISH  LTTEBATUBE. 


BIB  JOHN  SUCIULIIfQ. 


[SoRO.— '^  luw,  »i%oe  I  tat  down  he/ore,] 

TU  now,  tmce  I  lai  down  before 

That  foolish  fort,  a  heart, 
(Time  atrannlv  ipent  I)  a  jear,  and  mors ; 

And  etill  1  aid  my  part, — 

Made  my  approaohee,  from  her  hand 

Unto  her  np  did  riie  | 
And  did  already  underetaad 

The  language  of  her  eyes ; 

Proceeded  on  with  no  less  art, 

My  tongue  was  engineer ; 
I  thought  to  undermine  the  heart 

By  whispering  in  the  ear. 

When  this  did  nothing,  I  brought  dewn 

Great  caanon-oaths,  and  shot 
A  thousand  thousand  to  the  town, 

And  still  it  yielded  not. 

I  then  resoWd  to  Btarre  the  place 

Bjf  cutting  off  all  kisses, 
Pnusing  and  gazing  on  her  face. 

And  aU  miek  litfie  blisses. 

To  draw  her  out,  and  from  her  strength, 

I  drew  all  batteries  in  : 
And  brought  myself  to  lie  at  length, 

As  if  no  si^e  had  been. 

When  I  had  done  what  man  could  do. 

And  thought  the  place  mine  own, 
The  enemy  &y  quiet  too. 

And  smU'd  at  all  was  done. 

I  sent  to  know  from  whence,  and  where, 

These  hopes,  and  this  relief  I 
A  spy  inform'd,  Honour  was  there, 

And  did  command  in  chief. 

March,  march  (^uoth  I)  ;  the  word  straight  gire. 

Let's  lose  no  time,  but  leare  her ; 
That  giant  upon  air  will  lire, 

And  hold  it  out  for  erer. 

To  such  a  place  our  camp  remore 

As  will  no  siege  abide  ; 
I  hate  a  fool  that  starres  for  lore, 

Only  to  feed  her  pride. 

A  Ballad  «pof»  a  Weddimg, 

I  tell  thee,  Dick,  where  I  have  been. 
Where  I  the  rarest  things  hare  seen ; 

Ob,  things  without  compars  J 
Such  sij^ts  again  cannot  be  found 
In  any  place  on  English  ground. 

Be  it  at  wake  or  fair. 

At  Charing  Cross,  hard  by  the  way 
Wheie  we  (thou  know'st)  do  sell  our  hay. 

There  is  a  house  with  stairs  ; 
And  there  did  I  see  coming  down 
8adh  folk  as  are  not  in  our  town, 

Vorty  at  least,  in  pairs. 

Amongst  the  rest,  one  pest'lent  fine, 
(His  beard  no  bigger,  though,  than  thine) 

Walk'd  on  before  the  rest : 
Our  landlord  looks  like  nothins  to  him  : 
The  king,  God  bless  him,  'twould  undo  him. 

Should  he  go  still  so  drest. 
•  •  * 

But  wot  you  what  1  the  youth  was  going 
To  make  an  end  of  all  his  wooing  $ 

The  parson  for  him  staid : 
Yet  by  his  leare,  for  all  his  haste, 
He  did  not  so  much  wish  all  past. 

Perchance,  as  did  the  maid. 


The  maid,  and  therelnr  hangs  a  tale, 
For  such  a  maid  no  Whitsun-alel 

Could  erer  vet  produce  s 
No  grape  that's  kindly  ripe  could  be 
So  round,  so  plump,  so  soft  as  she. 

Nor  half  so  full  of  juice. 

Her  finger  was  so  small,  the  ring 
Would  not  stay  on  which  they  did  bring ; 

It  was  too  wide  a  peck : 
And,  to  say  truth  (for  out  it  must). 
It  look'd  like  the  great  collar  (just) 

About  our  young  colt's  neck. 

Her  feet  beneath  her  petticoat. 
Like  little  mice,  stole  in  and  out. 

As  if  they  fear'd  the  light : 
But  oh !  she  dances  such  a  way  I 
No  sun  upon  an  Easter-day 

Is  hiOf  so  fine  a  sight. 

♦  ♦  • 
Her  cheeks  so  rare  a  white  was  on, 
No  dMsy  makes  comparison ; 

Who  sees  them  is  undone  j 
For  streaks  of  red  were  mingled  there, 
Such  as  are  on  a  Cath'rine  pear. 

The  side  that's  next  the  sun. 

Her  lips  were  red  ;  and  one  was  thin« 
Compu^d  to  that  was  next  her  chin. 

Some  bee  had  stung  it  newly  ; 
But,  Dick,  her  eyes  so  guard  her  fa^^f 
I  durst  no  more  upon  them  gaze. 

Than  on  the  sun  in  July. 

Her  mouth  so  small,  when  she  does  speak, 
Thou'dst  swear  her  teeth  her  words  did  break 

That  they  might  passage  get : 
But  she  so  handled  still  the  matter, 
They  came  as  good  as  ours,  or  bettsTi 

And  are  not  spent  a  whit. 

♦  ♦  • 

Passion,  oh  me  I  how  I  run  on  I 
There's  that  that  would  be  thought  upon 

I  trow,  besides  the  bride  : 
The  bus'ness  of  the  kitchen's  great. 
For  it  is  fit  that  men  should  eat ; 

Nor  was  it  there  denied. 

Just  in  the  nick,  the  cook  knock'd  thrice, 
And  all  the  waiters  in  a  trice 

His  summons  did  obey  ;  ^ 
Each  sexring-man,  with  dish  in  hand, 
March'd  boldly  up,  like  our  train'd-baad. 

Presented,  and  away. 

When  all  the  meat  was  on  the  table. 
What  man  of  knife,  or  teeth,  was  able 

To  stay  to  be  intreated  f 
And  this  the  TOiy  reason  was. 
Before  the  parson  could  say  grace. 

The  company  were  seated. 

Now  hats  fly  off,  and  youths  carouse  ; 
Healths  first  go  round,  and  then  the  housi^ 

The  bride's  came  thick  and  thick  ; 
And  when  'twas  nam'd  another's  health. 
Perhaps  he  made  it  her's  by  stealth. 

And  who  could  help  it,  Dick  1 . 

O'  th'  sudden  up  they  rise  and  dance ; 
Then  sit  again,  and  sigh,  and  glanoe : 

Then  dance  again,  and  kits. 
Thus  sey'ral  ways  the  time  did  pass. 
Till  ey'iT  woman  wish'd  her  pUwje, 

And  ey'ry  man  wish'd  his. 


1  Whitson-ales  were  fesUYe 
pulebei  at  Whitsimday. 
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By  this  time  all  were  stol'ii  aside 
To  counsel  and  undress  the  bride : 

Dut  that  he  must  not  knoir : 
But  yet  'twas  thought  he  guess'd  her  mind. 
And  did  not  mean  to  stay  behind 

Above  an  hour  or  so. 


Oonttaney, 

Out  upon  it,  I  hare  loT*d 
Three  whole  days  together  ; 

And  am  like  to  lore  three  more. 
If  it  prove  fair  weather. 

Time  shall  moult  away  his  wings, 

Ere  he  shall  discover 
In  the  whole  wide  world  again 

Such  a  constant  lover. 

But  the  spite  on't  is,  no  ptaise 

Is  due  at  all  to  me ; 
Love  with  me  had  made  no  stays. 

Had  it  any  been  but  she. 

Had  it  any  been  but  she 

And  that  veiy  face. 
There  had  been  at  least  ere  this 

A  dozen  in  her  place. 


Song. 

I  prithee  send  me  back  my  heart. 

Since  I  can  not  have  thine. 
For  if  from  yours  vou  will  not  part. 

Why  then  should'st  thou  have  mine  ! 

Yet  now  I  think  on't,  let  it  lie. 

To  find  it  were  in  vain  ; 
For  thou'st  a  thief  in  either  eye 

Would  steal  it  back  again. 

Wliy  should  two  hearts  in  one  breast  lie. 

And  yet  not  lodge  together  t 
Oh  love  I  where  is  thy  sympathy. 

If  thus  our  breasts  thou  sever  t 

But  love  is  such  a  mysteiy, 

I  cannot  find  it  out ; 
For  when  I  think  I'm  best  resolv'd, 

I  then  am  in  most  doubt. 

Then  farewell  care,  and  farewell  woe, 

I  will  no  longer  pine  ; 
For  I'll  believe  I  have  her  heart 

As  much  as  she  has  mine. 


Song. 

Why  so  pale  and  wan,  fond  lover  f 

Prithee,  why  so  pale ! 
Will,  when  looking  well  can't  movo  her. 

Looking  ill  prevail  ? 

Prithee,  why  so  pale  f 

Why  so  dull  and  mute,  young  sinner  t 

Prithee,  why  so  mute  t 
Will,  when  speaking  well  can't  win  her, 

Saying  nothing  do't  t 

Prithee,  why  so  mut«  t 

Quit,  quit  for  shame,  this  will  not  move. 

This  cannot  take  her ; 
If  of  herself  she  will  not  love. 

Nothing  can  make  her : 

The  devil  take  her. 


The  Car^dea  Lover. 

Never  believe  me  if  I  love. 

Or  know  what  'tis,  or  mean  to  prove ; 

And  yet  in  faith  I  lie,  I  do. 

And  she's  extremely  handsome  too ; 

She's  fair,  she's  wond'rous  &ir, 

But  I  care  not  who  knows  it, 

E'er  Vn  die  for  love, 

I  fairly  will  forego  it. 

This  heat  of  hope,  or  cold  of  fear. 
My  foolish  heart  oould  never  bear : 
One  sigh  imprison'd  ruins  more 
Than  earthquakes  have  done  heretofore  : 
She's  fiur,  &c. 

When  I  am  hungry  I  do  eat. 
And  cut  no  fingers  'stead  of  meat ; 
Nor  with  much  gazing  on  her  face. 
Do  e'er  rise  hungry  from  the  place  : 
She's  fair,  kc, 

A  gentle  round  fiU'd  to  the  brink. 
To  this  and  t'other  friend  I  drink  ; 
And  if  'tis  nam'd  another's  health, 
I  never  make  it  her's  by  stealth : 
She's  fair,  &c. 

Blackfriars  to  me,  and  old  Whitehall, 
Is  even  as  much  as  is  the  fall 
Of  fountains  or  a  pathless  grove, 
And  nourishes  as  much  as  love  : 
She's  fair,  &c. 

I  visit,  talk,  do  business,  plav. 
And  for  a  need  laugh  out  a  day  ; 
Who  does  not  thus  in  Cupid's  sdiooL 
He  makes  not  love,  but  plays  the  fool : 
She's  fair,  &c. 


Swg. 

Hast  thou  seen  the  down  in  the  air, 

When  wanton  blasts  have  toet  it  t 
Or  the  ship  on  the  sea. 

When  ruder  winds  have  crcMt  it  t 
Hast  thou  mark'd  the  crocodiles  weeping. 

Or  the  foxes  sleeping  ? 
Or  hast  thou  view'd  the  peacock  in  his  pride. 

Or  the  dove  by  nis  bride. 
Oh !  so  fickle;  oh !  so  vain ;  oh !  so  false,  so  false  is  she  1 

ZkhxtcUon  Execrated, 

Thou  vermin  slander,  bred  in  abject  minds. 

Of  thoughts  impure,  by  vile  tongues  animate. 

Canker  of  conversation  I  could'st  thou  find 

Nought  but  our  love  whereon  to  show  thy  hate ! 

Thou  never  wert,  when  we  two  were  alone ; 

What  canst  thou  witness  then  I  thou,  base  dull  aid. 

Wast  useless  in  our  conversation. 

Where  each  meant  more  than  could  by  both  be  said. 

Whence  hadst  thou  thy  intelligence — from  earth  t 

That  part  of  us  ne'er  knew  that  we  did  love  : 

Or,  from  the  air  !  our  gentle  sighs  had  birth 

From  such  sweet  raptures  as  to  joy  did  move ; 

Our  thoughts,  as  pure  as  the  chaste  morning's  breath. 

When  from  the  night's  cold  arms  it  creeps  away, 

Were  clothed  in  words,  and  maiden's  blush,  that  hath 

More  puritv,  more  innocence  than  they. 

Nor  from  the  water  could'st  thou  have  this  tale ; 

No  briny  tear  has  furrowed  her  smooth  cheek ; 

And  I  was  pleas'd :  I  prav  what  dtould  he  ail, 

That  had  her  love  ;  for  what  else  could  he  seek  t 

We  shorten'd  days  to  moments  by  loveV  art, 

Wl&ilst  our  two  souls  in  amorous  ecstacy 

Perceiv'd  no  passing  time,  as  if  a  part 

Our  love  had  been  of  still  eternity. 
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JOHN  dlALKHILL. 


Much  letf  could*tt  hare  it  from  the  purer  fire  ; 

Our  beat  exhales  no  rapour  from  ooane  sense, 

Such  as  are  hopes,  or  fean,  or  fond  desire : 

Our  mutual  lore  itself  did  recompense. 

Thou  hast  no  correspondence  had  in  hearen, 

And  th*  elemental  world,  thou  see'st,  is  free. 

Whence  hadst  thou,  then,  this,  talking  monster  f  even 

From  hell,  a  harbour  fit  for  it  and  thee. 

Curst  be  th'  officious  tongue  that  did  address 

Thee  to  her  ears,  to  ruin  my  content : 

Maj  it  one  minute  taste  such  happiness, 

Dcserring  lost  unpitied  it  lament  1 

I  must  forbear  her  sight,  and  so  repay 

In  grief,  those  houn^  joy  shortened  to  a  dream ; 

£adi  minute  I  will  lengthen  to  a  day, 

And  in  one  year  outlive  Methusalem. 

JOHN  CHAUtHILL. 

A  pastoral  romance,  entitled  Theabna  and  Clears 
ckuM,  was  pnbUsbed  by  Izaak  Walton  in  1683,  with 
A  title-page  stating  it  to  liave  been  'written  km^ 
timet  by  John  Chjllkbixx,  Esq.,  an  acquaintant 
and  friend  of  Edmund  Spenser.*  Walton  tells  us  of 
the  author,  *  tliat  he  was  in  his  time  a  man  generally 
known,  and  as  well  beloved ;  for  he  was  humble  and 
obliging  in  his  behaviour ;  a  gentleman,  a  scholar, 
rery  innocent  and  prudent ;  and,  indeed,  his  whole 
life  was  useful,  quiet,  and  virtuous.'  *  Theolma  and 
Clearchus'  was  reprinted  by  Mr  Singer,  who  ex- 
pressed an  opinion  Uiat,  as  Walton  had  been  silent 
upon  the  life  of  Chalkhill,  he  might  be  altogether  a 
fictitious  personage,  and  the  poem  be  actually  the 
composition  of  Walton  himself.  A  critic  in  the 
Retrospective  Review,*  after  investigating  the  cir- 
cumstances, and  comparing  the  Thealma  with  the 
acknowledged  productions  of  Walton,  comes  to  the 
■ame  conclusion.  Sir  John  Hawkins,  the  editor  of 
Walton,  sttks  to  overturn  the  hypothesis  of  Singer, 
by  the  following  statement : — *  Unfortunately,  John 
Chalkhill's  tomb  of  black  marble  is  still  to  be  seen 
on  the  walls  of  Winchester  cathedral,  by  which  it 
appears  he  died  in  May  1679,  at  the  age  of  eighty. 
Walton's  preface  speaks  of  him  as  dead  in  Blay 
1678  -,  but  as  the  book  was  not  published  till  1683, 
when  Walton  was  ninety  years  old,  it  is  probably  an 
error  of  memory.'  The  tomb  in  Winchester  cannot 
be  that  of  the  author  of  Thealma,  unless  Walton 
committed  a  farther  error  in  styling  Chalkhill  an 
*  acquaintant  and  friend'  of  Spenser.  Spenser  died 
in  1599,  tlie  rery  year  in  which  John  Chalkhill,  in- 
terred in  Winchester  cathedral,  must  have  been  bom. 
We  should  be  happy  to  thiak  tliat  the  Thealma  was 
the  composition  of  Walton,  thus  adding  another 
Uorel  to  his  venerable  brow ;  but  the  internal  evi- 
dence seems  to  us  to  be  wholly  against  such  a  sup- 
position. The  poetry  is  of  a  cast  far  too  high  for 
the  muse  of  Izaak,  which  dwelt  only  by  the  side  of 
tronting  streams,  and  among  quiet  meadows.  Tlie 
momme  de  guerre  of  Chalkhill  must  also  have  been  an 
old  one  with  Walton,  if  he  wrote  Thealma ;  for,  thirty 
years  before  its  publication,  he  had  inserted  in  his 
'  Complete  Angler'  two  songs,  signed  *  Jo.  Chalkhill.' 
The  disguise  is  idtogether  very  unlike  Izaak  Walton, 
then  ninety  years  <^  age,  and  remarkable  for  his  un- 
assuming worth,  proUty,  and  piety.  We  have  no 
doubt,  therefore,  that  Thealma  is  a  genuine  poem  of 
the  days  of  Charles  or  James  L  The  scene  of  this 
pastoral  is  lud  in  Arcadia,  and  the  author,  like  the 
ancieot  poets,  describes  the  gdden  age  and  all  its 
charms,  which  were  succeeded  by  an  age  of  iron,  on 
the  ultroduction  of  ambition,  avarice,  and  tyranny. 

•  BtiMSpsuUvs  Bsrlsir,  roL  !▼.,  psfS  BO.  Ths  srilols  sp- 
pcsn  to  hairs  been  writtsa  by  Bit  Egectoa  Bo'die«i  who  oon- 
Mbotsd  lAi)Bsljr  to  thai  work. 


The  plot  is  complicated  and  obscure,  and  the  charac- 
ters are  deficient  in  individuality.  It  must  be  read, 
like  the  Faery  Queen,  for  its  romantic  descriptions, 
and  its  occasional  felicity  of  language.  The  versi- 
flcation  is  that  of  the  heroic  couplet,  varied,  like 
Milton's  Lycidas,  by  breaks  and  pauses  in  the  middle 
of  the  line. 


[The  WitdCt  Cot«.] 

Her  cell  was  hewn  out  of  the  marble  rock, 
Bv  more  than  human  art ;  she  need  not  knock  ; 
The  door  stood  always  open,  huge  and  wide, 
Grown  o'er  with  woolly  moss  on  cither  side, 
And  interwove  with  ivv's  flattering  twines, 
Throuj^  which  the  carbuncle  and  diamond  shines. 
Not  set  by  Art,  but  there  by  Nature  sown 
At  the  world's  birth,  so  star-like  bright  they  shone. 
They  serv'd  instead  of  tapers,  to  give  lisht 
To  ua  dark  entiy,  where  peipetiud  nij^t. 
Friend  to  black  deeds,  and  sire  of  ignorance, 
Shuts  out  all  knowledge,  lest  her  eye  by  chance 
Might  bring  to  light  her  follies :  in  they  went. 
The  around  was  stoew'd  with  flowers,  whose  sweet  scent, 
MixM  with  the  choice  perfumes  from  India  brought, 
Intoxicates  his  brain,  and  quickly  caught 
His  credulous  sense  ;  the  walls  were  gilt,  and  set 
With  precious  stones,  and  all  the  roof  was  fret 
With  a  gold  vine,- whose  straggling  branches  spread 
All  o'er  the  arch ;  the  swelling  grapes  were  red ; 
This,  Art  had  made  of  rubies,  cluster'd  so. 
To  the  ouick'st  eve  they  more  than  seem'd  to  grow ; 
About  the  walls  lascivious  pictures  hung. 
Such  as  were  of  loose  Ovid  sometimes  sung. 
On  either  side  a  crew  of  dwarfish  elves 
Held  waxen  tapers,  taller  than  themselves : 
Yet  so  well-shap'd  unto  their  little  stature. 
So  angel-like  in  face,  so  sweet  in  feature  ; 
Their  rich  attire  so  diff'ring ;  yet  so  well 
Becoming  her  that  wore  it,  none  could  tell 
Which  was  the  fiurest,  which  the  handsomest  deck'd. 
Or  which  of  them  desire  would  soon'st  affect. 
After  a  low  salute,  they  all  'gan  sing. 
And  circle  in  the  stranger  in  a  ring. 
Orandra  to  her  charms  was  stepp'd  aside. 
Leaving  her  guest  half  won  and  wanton-ey'd. 
He  had  foigot  his  herb :  cunning  delifht 
Had  so  bewitch'd  his  ears,  and  blear'd  his  sight. 
And  captivated  all  his  senses  so. 
That  he  was  not  himself :  nor  did  he  know 
What  place  he  was  in,  or  how  he  came  there, 
But  greedily  he  feeds  his  eye  and  ear 
With  what  would  ruin  him. 
•  « 

Next  unto  his  view 
She  represents  a  bonouet,  usher'd  in 
By  such  a  shape,  as  uie  was  sure  would  win 
His  appetite  to  taste  ;  so  like  she  was 
To  his  Clarinda,  both  in  shape  and  face. 
So  Toic'd,  so  habited,  of  the  same  gait 
And  comely  gesture  ;  on  her  brow  in  state 
Sat  Ruch  a  pnncely  majesty,  as  he 
Had  noted  m  Clarinda  ;  save  that  she 
Had  a  more  wanton  eye,  that  here  and  there 
Roll'd  up  and  down,  not  settling  any  where. 
Down  on  the  ground  she  falls  his  hands  to  kiss, 
And  with  her  tears  bedews  it ;  cold  as  ice 
He  felt  her  lips,  that  yet  inflam'd  him  so. 
That  he  was  all  on  fire  the  truth  to  know. 
Whether  she  was  the  same  she  did  appear. 
Or  whether  some  fantastic  form  it  were, 
Fashion'd  in  his  imagination 
By  his  still  working  Uioughts  ;  so  fix'd  upon 
His  lov'd  Clarinda,  that  his  fancy  strove. 
Even  with  her  shadow,  to  express  his  love. 
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{The  Prietteu  ttf  Diana*] 

Within  a  little  silent  groye  hard  by, 
Upon  a  small  ascent  he  might  espy 
A  stately  chapel,  richly  gilt  without, 
Beset  with  shady  sycamores  about : 
And  eTer  and  anon  he  might  well  hear 
A  sound  of  music  steal  in  at  his  ear 
As  the  wind  gare  it  being : — so  sweet  an  air 
Would  strike  a  syren  mute. 

*  •  » 

A  hundred  yirgins  there  he  might  espy 
Prostrate  before  a  marble  deity, 
Which,  by  its  portraiture,  app^ir'd  to  be 
The  image  of  Diana  :^^n  their  knee 
They  tendered  their  derotions :  with  sweet  airs. 
Offering  the  incense  of  their  praise  and  prayen« 
Their  garments  all  alike ;  beneath  their  paps 
Bucklol  together  with  a  silrer  claps ; 
And  cross  tneir  snowy  silken  robes,  they  wore 
An  azure  scarf,  with  stars  embroider'd  o*er. 
Their  hair  in  curious  tresses  was  knit  up, 
Crown'd  with  a  siWer  crescent  on  the  top. 
A  silver  bow  their  left  hand  held  ;  their  right, 
For  their  defence,  held  a  sharp-headed  fli^t. 
Drawn  from  their  'broider'd  quirer,  neatly  tied 
In  silken  cords,  and  fasten*d  to  their  side. 
Under  their  restments,  something  short  before, 
White  buskins,  lac*d  with  ribanding,  they  wore. 
It  was  a  catching  sisht  for  a  youn^  eye, 
That  lore  had  fir'd  before : — ^he  might  espy 
One,  whom  the  rest  had  sphere-like  circlea  round, 
Whose  head  was  with  a  golden  chaplet  crown'd. 
He  could  not  see  her  face,  only  his  ear 
Was  blest  with  the  sweet  words  that  came  from  her. 


[T%e  Votarm  o/JHanaJ] 


Clarinda  came  at  last 


With  all  her  train,  who,  as  along  she  paes'd 
lliorough  the  inward  court,  did  make  a  lane, 
Opening  their  ranks,  and  closing  them  again 
As  she  went  forward,  with  obsequious  gesture, 
Doing  their  rererence.    Her  upward  yesture 
Was  of  blue  silk,  glistering  with  stars  of  gold. 
Girt  to  her  waist  by  serpents,  that  enfold 
And  wrap  themselves  together,  so  well  wrought 
And  fashionM  to  the  life,  one  would  have  thought 

■  They  had  been  real.    Underneath  she  wore 

I  A  coat  of  silver  tinsel,  short  before, 

I  And  fring'd  about  with  gold  :  white  buskijis  hide 

;  The  naked  of  her  leg  ;  they  were  looee  tied 
With  azure  ribands,  on  whose  knots  were  seen 
Mo«t  cotttly  gems,  fit  only  for  a  queen. 
Her  hair  Ixound  up  like  to  a  coronet. 
With  diamonds,  rubies,  and  rich  sapphires  set ; 
And  on  the  top  a  silver  crescent  plac'd. 
And  all  the  lustre  by  such  beauty  grac*d. 
As  her  reflection  made  them  seem  more  fair ; 
One  would  have  thought  Diana's  self  were  there ; 
For  in  her  hand  a  silver  bow  she  held. 
And  at  her  back  there  hung  a  quiver  flll'd 
With  turtle-feather'd  arrows. 


WILLIAM  CAltTWRIOBT. 

William  Cahtwaight  (1611-1643)  was  one  of 
Ben  JoDson'f  adopted  sons  of  the  muMt,  and  of  his 
works  Jonson  remarked—'  My  son  CartMnright  writes 
all  like  a  man.'  Cartwright  was  a  fiivourlte  with 
his  contemporaries,  who  loved  him  living,  and 
deplored  his  early  death.  This  poet  was  the  son  of 
an  innkeeper  at  Cirencester,  who  had  squandered 
away  a  patrimonial  estate.    In  1638,  after  complet- 


ing his  edaoation  at  Ozlbrd,  Cartwright  entered 
into  holy  orders.  He  was  a  f eslous  royalist,  and 
was  imprisoned  by  the  parliamentary  forces  when 
they  arrived  in  Oxfbrd  in  1649.  In  1648,  he  was 
chosen  junior  prootor  of  the  university,  and  was  also 
reader  in  metaphysics.  At  this  time,  the  poet  Is 
said  to  hare  stodied  sixteen  hours  a  day  I  Tbwards 
the  dose  of  the  same  year,  Cartwright  canght  a 
malignant  fbrer,  called  the  camp  disease,  then  we- 
yalent  at  Oxford,  and  died  December  S8, 1643.  The 
king,  who  was  then  at  Oxford,  went  into  mourning 
for  Cartwright's  death }  and  when  his  works  were 
published  in  1661,  no  less  than  fifty  copies  of  en- 
comiastio  verses  were  prefixed  to  them  by  the  wits 
and  scholars  of  the  time.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive, 
from  the  perusal  of  Cartwright*s  poems,  why  he 
should  have  obtained  such  extraordinary  applause 
Slid  reputation.  His  pieces  are  mostly  short,  occa- 
sional productions,  addr^ses  to  ladies  and  noblemen, 
or  to  nis  brother  poets,  Fletcher  and  Jonson,  or 
slight  amatory  efiVisions  not  distinguished  for  ele- 
gance or  fancy.  His  youthful  virtues,  Ills  learning, 
loyalty,  and  admiration  of  genius,  seem  to  have 
mainly  contributed  to  his  popularity,  and  his  prema- 
ture death  would  renew  and  deepen  the  impression 
of  his  worth  and  talents.  Cartwright  must  haye 
cultivated  poetry  in  his  youth :  he  was  only  twenty- 
six  when  Ben  Jonson  died,  and  the  compliment 
quoted  above  seems  to  prove  that  he  had  then 
been  busy  with  his  pen.  He  mourned  the  loss  of 
his  poetical  fhther  in  one  of  his  best  effhsions,  in 
which  he  thus  eulogises  Jonson's  dramatic  powers : — 

But  thou  still  puts  true  passion  on ;  dost  write 
With  the  same  courage  that  tried  captains  fij^t ; 
Giv'st  the  right  blush  and  colour  unto  Uiings ; 
Low  without  creeping,  high  without  loss  of  wings ; 
Smooth  yet  not  weak,  and,  by  a  thorough  ears^ 
Big  without  swelling,  without  painting  fair. 


To  a  lady  Veiled, 

So  Love  appeared,  when,  breaking  out  his  way 

From  the  dark  chaos,  he  first  shed  the  day ; 

Newly  awak'd  out  of  the  bud,  so  shows 

The  half  seen,  half  hid  glory  of  the  rose, 

As  you  do  through  your  veils ;  and  I  may  swear. 

Viewing  you  so,  that  beauty  doth  bide  thete. 

So  Truth  lay  under  fables,  that  the  eye 

Miffht  reverence  the  mvstexy,  not  descry ; 

Li^t  beinx  so  proportion'd,  that  no  more 

Was  seen,  out  what  might  cause  men  to  adore : 

Thus  is  your  dress  so  order'd,  so  contrived, 

As  'tis  but  only  poetry  revived. 

Such  doubtful  light  had  sacred  groves,  where  rods 

And  twigs  at  last  did  shoot  up  into  gods  ; 

Where,  then,  a  shade  darkeneth  the  beauteous  iaos^ 

May  I  not  pay  a  reverence  to  the  place  t 

So,  under  watei^  glimmering  stars  appear, 

As  those  (but  nearer  stars)  your  eyes  do  here; 

So  deities  darkened  sit,  that  we  may  find 

A  better  way  to  see  them  in  our  mind. 

No  bold  Ixion,  then,  be  here  idlow'd. 

Where  Juno  dares  herself  be  in  the  cloud. 

Methinks  the  first  sge  comes  again,  and  we 

See  a  retrieval  of  simplicity. 

Thus  looks  the  country  virgin,  whose  brown  hue 

Hoods  her,  and  makes  her  show  even  veil'd  as  you. 

Blest  mean,  that  checks  our  hope,  and  spurs  our  ftar» 

Whiles  all  doth  not  lie  hid,  nor  all  appear : 

0  fear  ye  no  assaults  from  bolder  men ; 

When  they  assail,  be  this  your  armour  then. 

A  silken  helmet  may  defend  those  parts. 

Where  softer  kisses  ars  the  only  ds^  I 
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Bid  nw  noi  fo  *hmt  ncithei  n 

Dd  Dukc  at  cheriih ; 
When  diioontaiiUd  thinga  in  aadiMM  lie, 
And  nature  grierM  M  I ; 
Wlien  I  WD  puted  fiom  ttuxe  tjet 
I        Fnm  irtiich  mj  brttar  dkj  doth  rin. 
Tboiuli  Mime  pcopitimu  power 
Shonld  pluit  DK  in  k  bower, 
Wb«*,  MoangM  luppj  loven,  I  mi^t  mc 
Bow  ■howen  and  aunbcunt  bring 
On*  VTolasting  qiring ; 
Vm  would  thoH  bfl,  nor  lh«u  ahina  forth  to  tn 
NatuT*  IwtKlf  to  him  ii  loat, 
I  WImi  loMth  her  hs  hoaoun  nioet. 

Then,  fkircat,  to  mv  pvting  riew  diipUy 

Your  RKH  all  m  ons  full  daj  ; 
Wham  blmttd  ihape*  I'll  match  and  koep,  U 

I  I  do  ratum  and  riew  wain  : 

I  80  bj  (hi»  art,  fkaej  aball  fortune  cnm, 

I  And  loreri  lire  bj  thinking  on  th«r  loH. 


CUoe,  whj  viih  jou  that  jour  yeara 

Would  backnnii  run,  till  thcj  met  niM  t 
That  perfect  likeneae,  irbich  endsn 

Thingi  unto  thingi,  might  lu  combine. 
Our  egea  ■>  in  date  agne. 
That  tirimi  do  dider  more  than  m. 
Then  an  tro  births ;  the  one  when  light 

Pint  ilrikca  the  new  awakened  leue; 
He  other  when  two  aouU  unite  ; 

And  we  matt  count  our  life  from  thence ; 
When  you  lor'd  me,  and  I  lor'd  joa. 
Then  IJoib  of  ua  were  bom  anew. 

Lore  then  to  lu  did  new  aoula  gire, 

And  in  thoaa  aouli  did  plant  new  pow'n : 
Since  when  another  life  we  lire, 

The  bnath  we  breathe  ii  hia,  not  onn ; 
Lore  make*  those  joung  whom  age  doth  chill, 
And  whom  he  &ndj  joung  keepe  joung  ttlll. 
Lore,  like  that  angel  that  ahall  call 

Our  bodiea  from  the  silent  p^^e, 
Onto  one  age  doth  raite  ua  all ; 

None  too  much,  none  too  little  hare ; 
Nay,  thai  the  di^renee  may  be  none. 
He  makea  two  not  alike,  but  one. 

And  now  nnce  jou  and  I  are  aacli. 
Tell  me  what'a  yonn,  and  what  U  mine  1 

Oar  tjm,  onr  twa,  oar  tacte,  email,  touch. 
Do,  like  our  loula,  in  one  combine ; 

80,  by  tbia,  1  aa  well  ma.j  be  * 

Too  old  for  you,  m  you  tor  me. 


and  ilsep  thii  atimiiEe  eight  bieil. 
But,  waked,  I  found  I  lir  d  anew. 

Looking  next  mom  on  your  bright  face, 
Mine  eyce  beiiuesth'd  mine  heart  freeh  I 

A  dart  nuh^d  in  with  erery  grace. 


And  eo  I  kill'd  myaelf  again  : 
O  eyea,  what  ahnll  distreHal  loier 
If  open  yon  can  kill,  if  ahut  jou  t 


do. 


Imx  JaeoMeaialte. 
Who  can  hide  fin  t    If 't  be  uncorer'd,  light ; 
If  coTcr'd,  amoke  betiayi  it  to  tho  eight ; 
Lore  ia  that  Bra,  which  itill  eome  tign  afford*; 
If  hid,  (hey  ara  aigha ;  if  open,  they  are  woida. 


Thou,  who  didit  nerer  eee  the  light, 

Nor  hnow'et  the  pleaaure  of  the  light. 

But  alwayi  blinded,  canst  not  say, 

Now  it  ia  night,  or  now  'tii  day , 

Bo  captiTata  her  aanie,  so  blind  her  ere. 

That  atill  she  love  me,  yet  she  ne'er  kno*  « 

Thou  who  do«t  wound  ni  with  euch  ait. 

We  aee  no  blood  drop  bvm  the  heart, 

And,  eubtly  cruel,  lesT'st  do  sign 

To  tell  the  blow  or  band  waa  thine  ) 

0  gently,  gently  wound  my  fair,  that  the 

Hay  thence  beuere  the  wound  did  some  li 


One  of  tbe  moat  Bzquialte  of  onr  eariy  Inlol  po«t« 
wai  RoBiaT  Hbbuck,  bom  in  Cheapaide,  London, 
in  1591.  He  etudled  at  Cambridge,  and  baring 
enMnd  into  holy  order*,  waa  preaentad  by  CharlM  £  ! 


in  IS»,totbe*ic»r*g«of  DeanPriorinDcTonahire. 
After  about  twenty  yeara'  reudence  In  tbia  rural 
pariah,  Herrick  waa  ejected  fVom  his  living  by  the 
Morm*  of  the  ciril  war,  which,  as  Jeremy  Taylor 
Htya,  '  daabed  the  vessel  of  (lie  church  and  etate  bU 
in  piecea'     Whatever  regret  the  poet  may  have  futt  | 
on  being  turned  uiiiit  on  the  world,  he  conid  Imve  I 
experienced  little  on  parting  with  hi*  pariahionera,   ' 
for  he  describea  tbem  in  much  the  aame  way  aa 
Crabbe  portrayed  the  Dative*  of  Sufiulk,  among   '■ 
whom  he  waa  oat  in  early  life,  a*  a  '  wild  amphi-   | 
bioo*  ntoe^'  rude '  almoat  a*  *alvagea,'  and  '  churliah   ' 
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aa  the  seas.'    Herrick  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  his  own 
character — 

Born  I  was  to  meet  with  age, 
And  to  walk  life's  pilgrimage  : 
Much,  I  know,  of  time  is  spent ; 
Tell  I  can't  what's  resident. 
Howsoever,  cares  adieu ! 
I'll  have  nought  to  say  to  jou ; 
But  I'll  8x>end  my  coming  hours 
Drinking  wine  and  crown'd  with  flowers. 

Tliis  light  and  genial  temperament  would  enable  the 
poet  to  ride  out  the  stonn  in  oomposure.  About  the 
time  that  he  lost  his  vicarage,  Merrick  appears  to 
have  published  his  works.  His  Noble  Numbers,  or 
Pious  Pieces,  are  dated  1647  ;  his  Hesperides,  or  the 
*  Works  both  Humane  and  Divine  of  Eobert  Herrick, 
Esquire,'  in  1648.  The  clerical  prefix  to  his  name 
seeras  now  to  liave  been  abandoned  by  the  poet, 
and  there  are  certainly  many  pieces  in  his  second 
volume  which  would  not  become  one  nunistering  at 
the  altar,  or  belonging  to  the  sacred  profession. 
Herrick  lived  in  Westminster,  and  was  supported 
or  assisted  by  the  wealthy  royalists.  He  associated 
with  tlie  jovial  spirits  of  the  age.  He  '  quafied  the 
mighty  bowl'  with  Ben  Jonson,  but  could  not,  he 
tells  us,  *  thrive  in  freuzv,'  like  rare  Ben,  who  seems 
to  have  excelled  all  his  fellow-compotators  in  sallies 
of  wild  wit  and  high  imaginations.  The  recollec- 
tion of  these  *  brave  translunary  scenes'  of  the 
poets  inspired  the  muse  of  Herrick  in  the  following 
strain: — 

Ah  Ben  I 
Say  how  or  when 
Shall  we,  thy  guests. 
Meet  at  those  lyric  feasts 
Made  at  the  Sun, 
The  Dog,  the  Triple  Tun  ; 
Where  we  such  clusters  had 
As  made  us  nobly  wild,  not  mad  t 
And  yet  each  verse  of  thine 
Outdid  the  meat,  outdid  the  frolic  wine. 

My  Ben  I 
Or  come  again. 
Or  send  to  us 
Thy  wit's  noat  overplus, 

But  teadi  U8  yet 
Wisely  to  husband  it ; 
Lest  we  that  talent  spend  ; 
And  having  once  brought  to  an  end 
That  precious  stock,  the  store 
Of  such  a  wit,  the  world  should  have  no  more. 

After  the  Restoration,  Herrick  was  replaced  in  his 
Devonshire  vicarage.  How^  he  was  received  by  the 
*  rude  salvages'  of  Dean  Prior,  or  how  he  felt  on 
quitting  the  gaieties  of  the  metropolis,  to  resume  his 
clerical  duties  and  seclusion,  is  not  recorded.  He 
was  now  about  seventy  years  of  age,  and  was  pro- 
bably tired  of  canary  sack  and  tavern  jollities.  He 
liad  an  undoubted  taste  for  the  pleasures  of  a  country 
life,  if  we  may  judge  from  his  works,  and  the  fond- 
ness with  which  he  dwells  on  old  English  festivals 
and  rural  customs.  Though  his  rhymes  were  some- 
times wild,  he  says  his  life  was  chaste,  and  he  re* 
pented  of  his  errors  >— 

For  these  my  unbaptised  rhymes, 
AVrit  in  my  wild  unhallowed  times. 
For  every  sentence,  clause,  and  word, 
Tliat's  not  inlaid  with  theo,  O  Lord  1 


Forgive  me,  God,  and  blot  each  line 
Out  of  my  book  that  is  not  thine  ; 
But  if,  'mongst  all  thou  fiudest  one 
Worthy  thy  benediction. 
That  one  of  all  the  rest  shall  be 
The  glory  of  my  work  and  me. 

The  poet  should  better  have  evinced  the  sincerity  | 
and  depth  of  his  contrition,  by  blotting  out  the  on- 
baptised  rhymes  liimsdf,  or  not  reprinting  them; 
but  the  vanity  of  the  author  probably  triumphed 
over  the  penitence  of  the  Christian.  Gaiety  was  the 
natural  element  of  Herrick.  His  muse  was  a  god- 
dess fair  and  free,  that  did  not  move  happily  in 
serious  numbers.  The  time  of  the  poet's  death  has 
not  been  ascertained,  but  he  must  have  arrived  at  a 
ripe  old  age. 

The  poetical  works  of  Herrick  lay  neglected  for 
many  years  after  his  death.  They  are  now  again  in 
esteem,  especially  his  shorter  lyrics,  some  of  which 
have  been  set  to  music,  and  are  simg  and  quoted  by 
all  lovers  of  song.  His  verses.  Cherry  liipe,  and 
GfUher  ike  JRose^bids  while  ye  tnay  (though  the  senti- 
ment and  many  of  the  expressions  of  the  latter  are 
taken  from  Spenser),  possess  a  delicious  mixture  of 
playful  fancy  and  natural  feeling.  Those  To  Bha- 
soms,  To  Daffodils,  and  To  Primroses,  have  a  tinge 
of  pathos  that  wins  its  way  to  the  heart  They 
abound,  like  all  Herrick's  poems,  in  lively  imagery 
and  conceits ;  but  the  pensive  moral  feelmg  predo- 
minates, and  we  feel  that  the  poet's  smiles  might  as 
well  be  tears.  Shakspeare  and  Jonson  had  scattered 
such  delioate  fancies  and  snatches  of  lyrical  melody 
among  their  plays  and  masques — ^MUton's  Comus 
and  &e  Arcades  had  also  been  published — Carcw 
and  Suckling  were  before  him — Herrick  was,  there- 
fore, not  without  models  of  the  highest  excellence  in 
this  species  of  composition.  There  is,  however,  in 
his  songs  and  anacreontics,  an  unforced  gaiety  and 
natural  tenderness,  that  show  he  wrote  cliiefly  from 
the  impulses  of  his  own  clieerful  and  happy  nature. 
The  select  beauty  and  picturesqueness  of  Heiridc's 
language,  when  he  is  in  his  happiest  vein,  is  worthy 
of  his  fine  oonceptions ;  and  his  versification  is  har- 
mony itself.  His  verses  bound  and  flow  like  some 
exquisite  lively  melody,  that  echoes  nature,  by  wood 
and  dell,  and  presents  new  beauties  at  every  torn 
and  winding.  The  strain  is  short,  and  sometimes 
fantastic ;  but  the  notes  long  Ungcr  in  the  mind,  and 
take  their  place  for  ever  in  the  memorr.  One  or 
two  words,  such  as  *  gather  the  rose-buds,'  csU  up 
a  summer  landscape,  with  youth,  beauty,  flowers, 
and  music    Tlds  is,  and  ever  must  be,  true  poetry. 

To  Blossoms. 

Fair  pledges  of  a  fruitful  tree. 

Why  do  you  fall  so  fast  I 

"^our  date  is  not  so  past. 
But  you  may  stay  yet  here  a  while. 

To  blush  and  gently  smile, 
And  go  at  last. 

What  I  were  ye  born  to  be 
An  hour  or  halTs  delist. 
And  so  to  bid  good-nigbt  t 

'Tis  pity  nature  brought  ye  forth 
Merely  to  show  your  worth. 
And  lose  you  quite. 

But  you  are  lovely  leaves,  where  w« 
May  read  how  soon  thingi  have 
Their  end,  though  ne'er  so  brave  : 
And  after  they  have  shown  their  pride. 
Like  you  a  while,  they  glide 
Into  the  gra^*e. 
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To  Ikrffodilt, 

Fur  dAffodils,  we  weep  to  see 
You  haste  away  to  soon  ; 
As  yet  the  earlj-rising  sun 
Hm  not  attain'd  his  noon  : 
Stay,  stay, 

Until  the  hast'ning  day 
Has  run 

Bat  to  the  eren-fionf ; 
And  haTing  pmy'd  together,  we 

Will  go  with  you  along  ! 

We  hare  short  time  to  stay  as  you ; 

We  hare  as  short  a  spring ; 

As  quick  a  growth  to  meet  decay, 

As  you  or  anything : 
We  die, 

As  your  hours  do  ;  and  diy 
Away 

Like  to  the  summer's  rain. 
Or  as  the  pearls  of  morning  dew 

Ne'er  to  be  found  again. 


The  KtM—a  Dialogue, 

1.  Among  thy  fancies  tell  me  this : 
What  is  the  thing  we  call  a  kiss  \-~ 

2. 1  shall  resoWe  ye  what  it  is : 

It  is  a  creature  boin,  and  bred 
Between  the  lips,  all  cherry  red ; 
By  lore  and  warm  desires  fed ; 

Chor. — ^And  makes  more  soft  the  bridal  bed : 

2.  It  is  an  actire  flame,  that  flies 
First  to  the  babies  of  the  eyes. 

And  charms  them  there  with  lullabies ; 
CStar, — ^And  stills  the  bride  too  when  she  cries : 

2.  Then  to  the  chin,  the  cheek,  the  ear. 
It  frisks,  and  flies :  now  here,  now  there ; 
Tis  now  &r  off,  and  then  'tis  near ; 

0iior. — And  here,  and  there,  and  erexywhere. 

1.  Has  it  a  speaking  rirtue ! — 2.  Yes. 
1.  How  speaks  it,  say  t — 2.  Do  you  but  this. 
Part  your  join'd  lips,  then  speaks  your  kiss ; 
Chor. — And  this  Iotc's  sweetest  language  is, 

1.  Has  it  a  body  ?— 2.  Ay,  and  wings. 
With  thousand  rare  encolourings ; 
And  as  it  flies,  it  gently  sings, 

Chor, — LoTe  honey  yields,  but  never  stings. 


To  the  VirginBf  to  make  mudi  of  their  Time, 

Gather  the  rose-buds,  while  ye  may. 

Old  Time  is  still  a-flying, 
And  this  same  flower  that  smiles  to>day. 

To-morrow  will  be  dying. 

The  glorious  lamp  of  heaven,  the  Sun, 

The  higher  he's  a  getting. 
The  sooner  will  his  race  be  run. 

And  nearer  he's  to  setting. 

That  age  is  best  which  is  the  fint. 
When  youth  and  blood  are  wanner ; 

But,  being  spent,  the  worse,  and  worst 
Time  shall  succeed  the  former. 

Then  be  not  coy,  but  use  your  time. 
And  while  ye  may,  go  many ; 

For,  having  lost  but  once  your  prime, 
You  may  for  ever  tarry. 


Twdfih  Nighty  or  King  and  Queen, 

Now,  now  the  mirth  comes,i 

With  the  cake  full  of  plums. 
Where  bean's  the  kinff  of  the  sport  here ; 

Beside,  we  must  know. 

The  peaMso 
Must  revel  as  queen  in  the  court  here. 

Begin  then  to  choose, 

This  night,  as  ye  use. 
Who  shall  for  the  present  delight  here ; 

Be  a  king  by  the  lot. 

And  who  shall  not 
Be  Twelfth-day  queen  for  the  night  here. 

Which  known,  let  us  make 

Joy-sops  with  the  cake  ; 
And  let  not  a  man  then  be  seen  here. 

Who  unurged  will  not  drink, 

To  the  base  from  the  brink, 
A  health  to  the  king  and  the  queen  here. 

Next  crown  the  bowl  full 

With  gentle  lamb's-wool;* 
Add  supar,  nutmeg,  and  ginger. 

With  store  of  ale,  too  ; 

And  thus  ye  must  do 
To  make  the  wassail  a  swinger. 

Give  them  to  the  king 

And  queen  wassailing ; 
And  thou^  with  ale  ye  be  wet  here  ; 

Yet  part  ye  from  hence. 

As  free. from  ofl^oe. 
As  when  ye  innocent  met  here. 

!l%e  Country  Life. 

Sweet  countiy  life,  to  such  unknown. 

Whose  lives  are  others',  not  their  own  ! 

But,  serving  courts  and  cities,  be 

Less  happy,  less  enjoying  thee. 

Thou  never  plough'd  the  ocean's  foam, 

To  seek  and  bring  rough  pepper  home  ; 

Nor  to  the  eastern  Ind  dost  rove, 

To  bring  from  thence  the  scorched  clove ; 

Nor,  with  the  loss  of  thy  lov'd  rest, 

Bring'st  home  the  ingot  from  the  west. 

No ;  thy  ambition's  master-piece 

Flies  no  thought  higher  than  a  fleece  ; 

Or  how  to  pay  thy  hinds,'  and  clear 

All  scores,  and  so  to  end  the  year  ; 

But  walk'st  about  thy  own  dear  grounds. 

Not  craving  others'  laiger  bounds  ; 

For  well  thou  know'st  His  not  th'  extent 

Of  land  makes  life,  but  sweet  content. 

When  now  the  cock,  the  ploughman's  horn, 

Calls  for  the  lily-wristed  mom. 

Then  to  thy  corn-fields  thou  dost  go. 

Which,  though  well  soil'd,  yet  thou  dost  know 

That  the  best  compost  for  the  lands 

Is  the  wise  master's  feet  and  hands. 

There,  at  the  plouch,  thou  find'st  thy  team, 

With  a  hind  whistling  there  to  them  ; 

And  cheer'st  them  up  bpr  singing  how 

The  kingdom's  portion  is  the  plough. 

This  done,  then  to  th'  enamelled  meads 

Thou  go'st ;  and,  as  thy  foot  there  treads, 

Thou  seest  a  present  godlike  power 

Imprinted  in  each  herb  and  flower ; 

1  Amongst  the  sports  proper  to  Twdfth  Night  fai  England 
was  th«  partition  of  a  cake  with  a  b«an  and  pea  in  it :  the  in- 
dividuals who  got  the  bean  and  pea  wexe  rmpecUnij  king  and 
queen  for  the  evening. 

'  A  drink  of  warm  ale,  with  roasted  spples  and  splosa  in  it 
The  term  is  a  corruption  from  the  Celtic 

s  Farmlabonren.    The  lenn  is  BtUl  used  in  fiootland. 
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And  imeirst  the  breath  of  great-eyed  kine^ 

Sweet  as  the  blossoms  of  the  rine. 

Here  thou  behold'st  thj  laige,  sleek  neftt,i 

Unto  the  dewlaps  up  in  meat ; 

And,  as  thou  look'st,  the  wanton  steer, 

The  heifer,  cow,  and  oz,  draw  near, 

To  make  a  pleasing  pastime  there. 

These  seen,  thou  go'st  to  yiew  thy  flooks 

Of  sheep,  safe  from  the  wolf  and  fox  ; 

And  find'st  their  bellies  there  as  full 

Of  short  sweet  grass,  as  backs  with  wool ; 

And  leay'st  them,  as  thej  feed  and  fill, 

A  shepherd  piping  on  the  hill. 

For  sports,  for  pageantry,  and  plays. 

Thou  hast  thy  eves  and  holy-days. 

On  which  the  young  men  and  maids  meet 

To  exercise  their  dancing  feet ; 

Tripping  the  comely  country  round,* 

With  daffodils  and  daisies  crowned. 

Thy  wakes,  thy  quintels,  here  thou  hast, 

Thy  May-poles,  too,  with  garland's  graced  ; 

Thy  morris-dance,  thy  Whitsun  ale. 

Thy  shearing  feast,  which  neyer  fail ; 

Thy  haryest-home,  thy  wassail-bowl. 

That's  tost  up  after  fox  i'  th'  hole ; 

Thy  mummeries,  thy  twelfth-nisht  kings 

And  queens,  thy  Christmas  reyellings  ; 

Thy  nut-brown  mirth,  thy  russet  wit. 

And  no  man  pays  too  dear  for  it. 

Jo  these  thou  hast  thy  time  to  ffo, 

And  trace  the  haie  in  the  treacherous  tnow : 

Thy  witty  wiles  to  draw,  and  get 

The  lark  into  the  trammel  net ; 

Thou  hast  thy  cock  rood,  and  thy  glade. 

To  take  the  precious  pheasant  made  ; 

Thy  lime-twigs,  snares,  and  pitfalls,  then, 

To  catch  the  pilfering  birds,  not  men. 

0  happy  life,  if  that  their  good 

The  husbandmen  but  understood  I 

Who  all  the  day  themselyes  do  please. 

And  younglings,  with  such  sports  as  these  ; 

And,  lying  down,  haye  nought  t'  affright 

Sweet  sleep,  that  makes  more  short  the  night. 

Some  asked  me  where  the  rabies  grew. 

And  nothing  did  I  say, 
But  with  my  finger  pointed  to 

The  lips  of  JuUa. 

Some  asked  how  pearls  did  grow,  and  wher*, 

Then  spake  I  to  my  girl, 
To  part  her  lips,  and  show  me  there 

The  quarelets  of  pearl. 

One  ask'd  me  where  the  roses  grew, 

I  bade  him  not  go  seek  | 
But  forthwith  bade  my  Julia  show 

A  bud  in  either  cheek. 

XJpim  JviiaU  Heeoverj^ 

Droop,  droop  no  more,  or  hang  the  head, 

Ye  rose*  almost  withered  ; 

New  strength  and  newer  purple  get 

Each  here  declining  yiolet ; 

Oh  !  primroeei,  let  this  day  be 

A  resurrection  onto  ye  ; 

And  to  all  flowers  ally'd  in  blood. 

Or  sworn  to  that  sweet  sisterhood. 

For  health  on  Julia's  cheek  hath  shed 

Claret  and  cream  commingled  ; 

And  these  her  lips  do  now  appear 

As  beams  of  coral,  but  more  clear. 


I0st«]e. 


*  Aktodofdanosu 


I^  Bag  of  ihe  See, 

About  the  sweet  bag  of  a  bee^ 

Two  Cupids  fell  at  odds ; 
And  whose  the  pretty  nrize  should  be^ 

They  yowed  to  ask  tne  gods. 

Which  Venus  hearing,  thither  came. 
And  for  their  boldness  stript  them  ; 

And  taking  thenoe  from  each  his  flame. 
With  rods  of  myrtle  whipt  them. 

Which  done,  to  still  their  wanton  cries. 
When  quiet  grown  sh'  ad  seen  them. 

She  kiss'd  and  wiped  their  doye-likeeyes^ 
And  gaye  the  Mg  between  them. 

UjMm  a  CfhUd  thai  Died, 

Here  she  lies,  a  pretty  bud. 
Lately  made  of  flesh  and  blood. 
Who  as  soon  fell  fast  asleep. 
As  her  little  eyes  did  peep. 
Giye  her  strewings,  but  not  stir 
The  earth  that  lightly  coyers  her ! 

£pUajJi  vpon  a  ChUd, 

Virgins  promis'd,  when  I  died. 
That  they  would,  each  primroee-tlde^ 
Duly  mom  and  eyening  come. 
And  with  flowers  dress  my  tomb  t 
Haying  promised,  pay  your  debts, 
Maids,  and  here  strew  yiolets. 

A  TkakkagMngfor  hie  ffcmi. 

Lord,  Thou  hast  giyen  me  a  eell. 

Wherein  to  dwell ; 
A  little  house,  whose  humble  roof 

Is  weatherproof ; 
Under  the  spars  of  which  I  lie 

Both  soft  and  dnr. 
Where  Thou,  my  chamber  for  to  ward. 

Hast  set  a  ffuard 
Of  harmless  thoughts,  to  watch  and  keep 

Me  while  I  sleep. 
Low  is  my  porch,  as  is  my  fate. 

Both  yoid  of  state  ; 
And  yet  the  threshold  of  my  door 

Is  worn  by  the  poor, 
Who  hither  come,  and  freely  get 

Good  words  or  meat. 
Like  as  my  parlour,  so  my  hall. 

And  Kitchen  small ; 
A  little  buttery,  and  therein 

A  little  bin. 
Which  keeps  my  little  loaf  of  bread 

Unchipt,  unflead. 
Some  brittle  sticks  of  thorn  or  brier 

Make  me  a  fire, 
Cloee  by  whose  living  coal  I  sit. 

And  glow  like  it. 
Lord,  I  confess,  too,  when  I  dine, 

The  pulse  is  Thine. 
And  all  those  other  biU  that  be 

There  placed  by  Thee. 
The  worts,  the  purslain,  and  the  mesi 

Of  water  cross, 
Which  of  Thy  kindness  Thou  hast  sent : 

And  my  content 
Makes  those,  and  my  beloved  beet. 

To  be  more  sweet. 
Tib  Thou  that  crown'st  my  glittering  hearth 

With  guiltless  mirth ; 
And  giv'st  me  wassail  bowls  to  drink. 

Spiced  to  the  brink. 
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SOBKBT  HBRBICK. 


I 


hardf  'tif  thy  ploity-diopping  hand 

That  towB  mj  land  i 
All  thU,  flAd  better,  dott  Thoa  tend 

Me  for  this  end  : 
Th*t  I  should  render  for  my  part 

A  thankful  heart. 
Which,  fir'd  with  Incense,  1  resign 

As  wholly  thine : 
Bat  the  acceptance — ^that  must  be, 

0  Lord,  by  Thee. 

To  Prmro§es,JUUd  wUh  Mommg  Dew, 

Why  do  ye  weep,  sweet  babes  t    Can  tean 
^>eak  grief  in  tou. 
Who  were  but  boiu 
Just  as  the  modest  mom 
Teem*d  her  refreshing  dew ! 
Alas  I  you  hare  not  known  that  shower 
That  mars  a  flower, 
Nor  felt  the  unkind 
Breath  of  a  blasting  wind  ; 
Nor  are  ye  worn  with  years. 

Or  warp'd  as  we, 
Who  think  it  strange  to  see 
Such  pretty  flowers,  like  to  oiphaas  yooag, 
Speaking  by  tears  before  ye  have  a  tongue. 

Speak,  whimp'ring  younglings,  ^d  make  known 
The  reason  why 
Ye  droop  and  weep ; 
Is  it  for  want  of  sleep, 
OrchUdishlulUbyt 
Or  that  ye  hare  not  seen  as  yet 
Theriolet! 
Or  brought  a  kiss 
From  that  sweet  heart  to  this  I 
No,  no ;  this  sorrow  shown 

By  Your  tean  sl^ed. 
Would  hare  this  lecture  read^ 
*  That  things  of  greatest,  so  of  meanest  worth, 
Conoeired  with  |^ef  are,  and  with  tean  brought  fbrth.' 

Ddiffht  in  Disorder, 

A  sweet  disorder  in  the  dress, 
[A  happy  kind  of  carelessness  ;] 
A  lawn  about  the  shoulders  thn>wn 
Into  a  fine  distraction  ; 
An  erring  lace,  which  here  and  there 
Bh^:1it»l1«  the  crimson  stomacher  ; 
A  caiSTncfflectful,  and  thereby 
Ribands  Uiat  flow  confusedly  ; 
A  winning  ware,  desenring  note 
In  the  tempestuous  petticoat ; 
A  careless  Rhoe-string,  in  whose  tie 
I  see  a  wild  civility  ; 
Do  more  bewitch  me,  than  when  art 
Is  too  precise  in  cTeiy  part. 

ToJlndOod. 

Weigh  me  the  fire  (  or  caast  thou  find 
A  way  to  measure  out  the  wind  ; 
Distinguish  all  those  floods  that  are 
Mist  in  that  wateiy  theatre. 
And  taste  thou  them  as  saltless  there. 
As  in  their  channel  first  thcry  were. 
Tell  me  the  people  that  do  keep 
W^ithln  the  kingdoms  of  the  deep ; 
Or  fetch  me  back  thai  cloud  again, 
BeshiTer'd  into  seeds  of  rain. 
Tell  me  the  motes,  dusts,  sands,  and  spears 
Of  com,  when  summer  shakes  Ids  ears ; 
Show  me  that  world  of  stan,  and  whence 
They  noiseless  spill  their  influence  : 
This  if  thou  canst,  then  show  me  Him 
That  rides  the  glorious  cherabim. 


Cherry  Sipe, 

Cherry  npe,  ripe,  ripe,  I  ciy. 
Full  and  fair  ones — come  and  buy; 
If  so  be  you  ask  me  where 
They  do  grow  f — I  answer.  There, 
Where  my  Julia's  lips  do  smile^ 
There's  the  land,  or  cheny-isle ; 
Whose  plantations  fully  show 
All  the  year  where  cherries  grew. 

To  Coriwmif  to  go  a  Maying* 

Get  up,  get  up  for  shame,  the  blooming  mom 
Upon  her  wings  presents  the  god  unshorn. 
See  how  Aurera  throws  her  fair 
Fresh-quilted  colours  through  the  air ; 
Get  up,  sweet  slug-a-bed,  and  see 
The  dew  bespangling  herb  and  tree. 
Each  flower  has  wept,  and  bow*d  toward  the  east, 
Above  an  hour  since,  yet  you  are  not  drest^ 
Nay,  not  so  much  as  out  of  bed  ; 
When  all  the  birds  have  matins  said. 
And  sung  their  thankful  h^rmns :  'tis  sin, 
Nay,  profanation,  to  keep  m. 
When  as  a  thousand  virgins  on  this  day, 
Spring  sooner  than  the  lark  to  fetch  in  May. 

Rise,  and  put  on  your  foliage,  and  be  seen 
To  come  forth,  like  the  spring  time,  fresh  and  green, 
And  sweet  as  Flora,    Take  no  care 
For  jewels  for  your  gown  or  hair  j 
Fear  not,  the  leaves  will  strew 
Gems  in  abundance  upon  you  ; 
Besides,  the  childhood  of  the  day  has  kept. 
Against  you  come,  some  orient  pearls  unwept. 
Come,  and  receive  them  while  the  light 
Hangs  on  the  dew-locks  of  the  night : 
And  Titan  on  the  eastern  hill 
Retires  himself,  or  else  stands  still 
Till  you  come  forth.  Wash,  dress,  be  brief  in  praying; 
Few  beads  are  best,  when  once  we  go  a  Maying. 

Come,  my  Corinna,  come  ;  and,  coming,  mark 
How  each  field  turns  a  street,'  each  street  a  park 

Made  green,  and  trimm'd  with  trees ;  see  how 
Devotion  gives  each  house  a  bough. 
Or  branch  ;  each  porch,  each  door,  era  this, 
An  ark,  a  tabernacle  is. 
Made  up  of  white  thorn  neatly  interwove  ; 
As  if  here  were  those  cooler  shades  of  love. 
Can  such  delights  be  in  the  strset, 
And  open  fields,  and  we  not  see't  f 
Come,  we'll  abroad,  and  let's  obey 
The  proclamation  made  for  May ; 
And  sin  no  more,  as  we  have  done,  by  staying. 
But,  my  Corinna,  come,  let's  go  a  Maying. 

There's  not  a  budding  boy  or  girl,  this  day. 
But  is  got  up,  and  gone  to  bring  in  May. 
A  deal  of  youth,  ere  this,  is  come 
Back,  and  with  white  thorn  laden  home. 
Some  have  despatch'd  their  cakes  and  cream 
Before  that  we  have  left  to  dream  ; 
And  some  have  wept,  and  woo'd,  and  plighted  troth. 
And  chose  their  priest,  ere  we  can  cast  on  sloth  : 
Many  a  green  gown  has  been  given  ; 
Many  a  kiss,  l^th  odd  and  even  ; 
Many  a  glance,  too,  has  been  sent 
From  out  the  eye,  love's  firmament ; 


I 


Many  a  iest  told  of  the  key's  betraying 
This  night,  and  locks  picked  ;  yet  w*  are 


not  a  Maying. 


>  Htfrick  hen  allndes  to  the  mnltttodee  wblch  wen  to  be 
roaming  la  the  fields  on  M«j  moniiiif ;  he  afterwards  re- 
ISera  to  the  appaanmoe  of  the  towns  and  vfllafM  bedecked  with 
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Come,  let  uh  go,  while  we  are  in  our  prime, 
And  take  the  harmless  folly  of  the  time. 

We  shall  grow  old  apace,  and  die 

Before  we  Itnow  our  liberty. 

Our  life  is  short,  and  our  days  run 

As  fast  away  as  does  the  sun  ; 
And  as  a  yapour,  or  a  drop  of  rain 
Once  lost,  can  ne'er  be  found  again  ; 

So  when  or  you  or  I  are  made 

A  fable,  song,  or  fleeting  shade  ; 

All  loTe,  all  liking,  all  delight 

Lies  drown'd  with  us  in  endless  night. 
Then,  while  time  serres,  and  we  are  but  decaying, 
Coipe,  my  Corinna,  come,  let's  go  a  Maying. 


RICHABD  LOVELACE. 

Of  the  same  class  as  Herrick,  less  bnoyant  or 
▼igoTous  in  natural  power,  and  mucli  less  fortunate 
in  his  destiny,  was  Bichard  Lovelace  (1618-1658). 
This  cavalier  poet  was  well  descended,  being  the  son 
of  Sir  William  Lovelace,  knight.  He  was  educated 
at  Oxford,  and  afterwards  presented  at  court  An- 
thony Wood  describes  him  at  the  age  of  sixteen, '  as 
the  most  amiable  and  beautiful  person  that  eye  ever 
beheld ;  a  person  also  of  innate  modesty,  virtue,  and 
courtly  deportment,  which  made  him  then,  but  espe- 
cially after,  when  he  retired  to  the  great  city,  mudi 
admired  and  adored  by  the  female  sex.'  Tlius  per- 
sonally distinguished,  and  a  royalist  in  principle, 
Lovelace  was  chosen  by  the  coimty  of  Kent  to  deliver 
a  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons,  praying  tliat  the 
king  might  be  restored  to  his  rights,  and  the  govern- 
ment settled.  The  Long  Parliament  was  then  in  the 
ascendant,  and  Lovelace  was  thrown  into  prison  for 
his  boldness.  He  was  liberated  on  heavy  bail,  but 
spent  his  fortune  in  fruitless  efforts  to  succour  the 
royal  cause.  He  afterwards  served  in  the  French 
army,  and  was  wounded  at  Dunkirk.  Betumlng  in 
1648,  he  was  again  imprisoned.  To  beguile  the  time 
of  his  confinement,  he  collected  his  poems,  and 
published  them  in  1649,  under  the  title  of  LucaHa : 
Ode»j  Sonnettf  Songs^  &c  &c.  The  general  title  was 
given  them  on  account  of  the  '  lady  of  liis  love,'  Miss 
Lucy  Sacbeverell,  whom  he  usually  called  Lux  Casta, 
This  was  an  unfortunate  attachment ;  for  the  lady, 
hearing  that  Lovelace  died  of  his  wounds  at  Dun- 
kirk, married  another  person.  From  this  time  the 
course  of  the  poet  was  downward.  Tlie  ascendant 
party  did,  indeed,  release  his  person,  when  the  death 
of  the  king  had  left  them  tlie  less  to  fear  from  their 
opponents ;  but  Lovelace  was  now  penniless,  and  the 
reputation  of  a  broken  cavalier  was  no  passport  to 
better  circumstances.  It  appears  that,  oppressed  with 
want  and  melancholy,  the  gallant  LoveUuse  fell  into  a 
consumption.  Wood  relates  that  he  became  *  very 
poor  in  body  and  purse,  was  the  object  of  charity, 
went  in  ragged  clothes,  and  mostly  lodged  in  obscure 
and  dirty  places,'  in  one  of  which,  situated  in  a  miser- 
able alley  near  Shoe  Lane,  he  died  in  1658.  What  a 
contrast  to  the  gay  and  splendid  scenes  of  his  yontli ! 
Aubrey  confirms  the  statement  of  Wood*  as  to 
the  reverse  of  fortune;  but  recent  inquiries  have 
rather  tended  to  throw  discredit  on  those  pictures  of 
the  extreme  misery  of  the  poet  Destitute,  however, 
he  no  doubt  was,  *  fallen  fVom  his  high  estate ;' 
though  not  perhaps  so  low  as  to  die  an  example  of 
abject  poverty  and  misery.  The  poetry  of  Love- 
lace, like  his  life,  was  very  unequal.  Tliere  is  a  spirit 
and  nobleness  in  some  of  his  verses  and  sentiments, 
that  charms  the  reader,  as  much  as  his  gallant  bear- 
ing and  fine  person  captivated  the  fair.  In  general, 
howerer,  they  are  affected,  obscure,  and  harsh.  His 
taste  was  perverted  by  the  fashion  of  the  day— the 
aflfected  wit,  ridiculous  gallantry,  and  boasted  licen- 


tiousness of  the  cavaliers.  That  Lovelace  knew  how 
to  appreciate  true  taste  and  nature,  may  be  seen  from 
his  lines  on  Lely's  portrait  of  Charles  I : — 

See,  what  an  humble  bravery  doth  shine, 

And  ^ef  triumphant  breaking  through  each  line, 

Howut  commands  the  face  !    So  sweet  a  soom 

Never  did  happy  miserr  adorn  ! 

So  sacred  a  contempt  that  others  show 

To  this  (o'  the  height  of  all  the  wheel)  below ; 

That  mightiest  monarchs  by  this  shaded  book 

May  copy  out  their  proudest,  richest  look. 

Lord  Byron  has  been  censored  for  a  line  in  lita 
Bride  ofAbydoi,  in  which  he  says  of  his  heroine— 

The  mind,  the  mutic  breathing  from  her  face. 

The  noble  poet  vindicates  the  expression  on  the 
broad  ground  of  its  truth  and  appositeness.  He 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  aware  (as  was  pointed 
out  by  Sir  Egerton  Brydges)  that  Lovelace  first  em- 

Eloyed  the  same  illustration,  in  a  song  of  Orpheus. 
imenting  the  death  of  his  wife : — 

Oh,  could  you  view  the  melody 

Of  every  pace, 

And  munc  ofhetfaoe^ 
You'd  drop  a  tear ; 
Seeing  more  harmony 
In  her  bright  eye 

Than  now  you  hear. 

Song, 

Wh^  should  you  swear  I  am  fonwoniy 

Smoe  thine  I  Tow'd  to  be  I 
Lady,  it  is  already  mom, 

And  'twas  last  night  I  swore  to  thee 

That  fond  impossibility. 

Have  I  not  loy*d  thee  much  and  long, 

A  tedious  twelve  hours'  space  ! 
I  must  all  other  beauties  wrong, 

And  rob  thee  of  a  new  embrace. 

Could  I  still  dote  upon  thy  fiice. 

Not  but  all  joy  in  thy  brown  hair 
By  others  may  be  found  ; 

But  I  must  search  the  black  and  fair. 
Like  skilful  mineralists  that  sound 
For  treasure  in  unplough'd-up  ground. 

Then,  if  when  I  have  lov'd  my  round. 

Thou  prov'st  the  pleasant  she  ; 
With  spoils  of  meaner  beauties  crown'd, 

I  laden  will  return  to  thee. 

Even  sated  with  variety. 

Thit  Htm, 

Sweet,  serene,  sky-like  flower, 
Haste  to  adorn  her  bower : 

From  thy  long  cloudy  bed 

Shoot  forth  thy  damask  heaiL 

Vermilion  ball  that's  given 
From  lip  to  lip  in  heaven  ; 

Love's  couch's  coverlid ; 

Haste,  haste,  to  make  her  bed« 

See  !  rosy  is  her  bower. 
Her  floor  is  all  thy  flower  ; 

Her  bed  a  rosy  nest, 

By  a  bed  of  roses  pnst. 

Amanuitha,  sweet  and  fair. 

Oh,  braid  no  more  that  shining  hair  t 

Let  it  fly,  as  unconfin'd. 

As  its  calm  rarishcr,  the  wind  ; 
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ENGU^  UTEBATUBE. 


tflia  htih  I<A  hi*  darting,  th*  taat. 

To  mntoD  o'a  that  apiiT  Mat. 

Enrr  tn«  miut  be  CDnfot, 

But  Dtstl;  tangled,  at  the  b«t ; 

Like  a  clue  of  golden  thread 

M«t  HcellentrT  nrelled. 

Do  not,  then,  wind  np  that  li|^t 

In  ribaadi,  and  o'eRload  in  ni^t. 

Like  the  mn'i  in  (arty  tay  ; 

Bat  abake  joor  head,  and  acatter  daj ! 


Ta  Imeaila,  ok  going  to  lU  Wart. 

Tell  me  not,  (wcet,  1  am  unkind. 

That  ftom  UwDUDnen 
Of  thj  efaaete  bnait  and  qniet  mind. 


To  war  and  ai 


-Iflj. 


True,  a  new  miatnss  now  I  duM, 

The  fint  foe  in  the  field  ; 
And  with  a  itnoger  bith  embrace 

A  iword,  a  hone,  a  iliield. 
Tet  thia  inconttancT  \i  tnch, 

Aj  jou,  too,  ihall  adon  ; 
1  could  not  loTe  thee,  dear,  »  mnch, 

Lor'd  I  not  honour  more. 


To  AlUiBi,  front  JVtKUi. 
Whai  lore  with  onconfined  wingi 


And  mr  diTii 


'o  whiiper  at  mj  giatea  ; 
When  I  lie  tangled  in  her  hair. 

And  IMtcT'd  with  her  eye. 
The  birds  that  wanton  in  the  aii 

Enow  DO  ndk  liberty. 


hUbeitj. 

Dnfined,  I 


He  U,  how  gnat  aboold  be, 
Th'  enlaiged  wind*,  that  curl  the  flood. 
Know  DO  BoA  liberty. 

I  Stone  walla  do  not  a  prison  make. 


liiade,  innocent  and  quiet,  take 
Tkat  for  an  hermitafc  : 

in  haie  freedom  in 
And  in  my  aoal  ai 

Ad«Ii  alone,  that  ac 
iajaj  lach  liberty. 


bat  Baodid^  fdl  into  intemperate  babita,  and  the 
fine  ptmiiiM  of  hii  genini  wai  deabriyed  by  his  death 


Tbona*  Rafdolph  (1605-1634)  pabliabed  ■  cul- 
IcFtioa  of  miscc^anMins  poems,  in  addition  to  flri 
dramatic  pieces.  He  vis  bom  at  Newnliam.  near 
DsTcntry,  in  KoTtbamptonihire,  and  was  educated  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge  He  wu  esriy  diatin- 
Koisbed  for  his  talenta,  which  procured  him  the 
friendahip  of  Ben  Jonson,  and  the  other  wita  of  the 
day.    Bn  enroDed  him  among  his  adopted 


BMhplacc  of  ItanUpb. 


ToMyP 


y  cheek. 


n'hen  age  bath  made  me  what  I  am  not  now. 
And  eteiy  wrinkle  tella  me  where  the  ploush 
Of  Time  hath  furrow'd,  when  an  ice  ahall  floi 
Through  eieiy  lein,  and  all  my  had  be  ai 
When  Death  di<pUya  hia  coldncu  ii 
And  I,  myaelf,  in  my  own  picture  aee«, 
Kot  finding  what  1  am,  but  what  I  waa  ; 
In  doubt  which  to  beliere,  thin  or  mj  glass  ; 
Yet  though  I  alter,  this  remaina  the  «ame 
Aa  it  WM  drawn,  retaina  the  primilire  frame, 
And  first  compleiioD ;  here  Hill  atill  be  seen. 
Blood  on  the  cheek,  and  down  upon  the  chin : 
Here  the  smooth  brow  will  atay,  the  lirely  eye. 
The  ruddy  lip,  and  hair  of  youUiful  dye. 
Behold  what  fimilty  we  in  mau  may  SM, 
Whose  abadow  is  ten  giren  to  change  than  he. 

To  a  Lads  odMtnng  hendf  in  a  iMLing-gUui. 

Fur  lady,  when  you  aee  the  grace 

Of  beauty  in  your  looking-glaaa  ; 

A  stately  forehead,  amooCh  and  high. 

And  full  of  princely  majwlt ; 

A  aparkling  ere  no  gem  bo  fair, 

WhoM  lustre  dims  the  Cyprian  atar  ; 

A  glorioua  cheek,  dirinely  aweet. 

Wherein  both  loaea  kindly  meet ; 

A  cheiTT  lip  that  would  entice 

Eren  goda  to  kiM  at  any  price  ; 

You  uiink  no  beauty  ia  au  rare 

That  with  your  shadow  might  compaK ; 

That  TOur  reflection  is  alone 

The  thing  that  men  most  dote  upon. 

Madam,  alaa  I  your  glaaa  doth  lie. 

And  you  are  much  deceived  ;  for  I 


Uenoe,  then,  O  leam  r 
And  leare  to  lay  your  blame  on  roe : 
If  me  your  real  aubvtance  move, 
When  you  so  much  your  shadow  love. 
Wise  nature  would  not  let  vour  eye 
Look  on  her  own  bright  mi\}oatT  ; 
^V'hich,  had  you  once  but  nicd  u)<on. 
You  could,  except  youT«el^  lore  none  i 
What  then  ynu  cannot  lore,  let  ma. 
That  face  I  can,  you  cannot  see. 
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Now  Tou  h»Te  what  to  lore,  you'll  »»t, 
Whkt  then  i)  left  for  me,  I  mj  I 
Mj  (axe,  sweet  heut,  if  it  pleaee  thee  ; 
That  wtuch  joa  oji,  I  aniiot  aee  : 
So  either  love  ahall  gain  hia  due, 
Yonn,  nreet,  in  me,  uid  mine  in  yqu. 

nk  WJLUAM  P4VKHAMT. 
8raWiu.T|^  D*TX)W(T,  wbow  life  occqplef  an 
important  apace  in  the  hiilorj  of  the  itq^c,  preced- 
ing and  aiter  the  Itcitoration,  wrote  a  (lemic  poem 
entitled  Gondibert,  and  lome  copies  of  iniiceUaneQui 
TenM.    pavenwit  vaf  bom  in  iSOj,  fiid  va*  the 


of  a  vintner  at  OitforA     There  li  a  icandaloTu 
■t4ir7,  that  he  wag  the  natnral  ton  of  Shakspcare, 
I   who  was  In  the  habit  of  stopping  at  ttie  Crown 
I   Tavern  (kept  by  the  elder  Davenant)  on  hi>  jour- 
!   ney*  between  London  and  Stratford.    Thig  dory 
—- la  related  to  Pope  by  Betlerton  the  player ;  but  it 
:nis  to  reat  on  no  aotborit]'  but  idle  tradition. 
Young  Davenant  niuit.  however,  have  had  a  strong 
and  precocious  admiration  of  Shakspeare ;  for.  wiien 
only  ten  year*  of  ace.  he  pe       '  ■     ■     — 

bruMe  of  Malta  irU/iani  i. 
in  the  following  strain  ; — 

Beware,  delighted  poets,  when  jou  sln^. 
To  welcome  nature  in  the  early  spring, 

Your  numerous  feet  not  tread 
The  banks  of  Atoh,  for  each  flower 
(As  it  ne'er  knew  a  eun  or  shower) 
Hangs  there  the  pensiie  bead- 
It  Is  ia  be  regretted  (for  the  sake  of  Davcnant,  a 
"  as  of  the  world)  that  the  great  dramatist  dii. 
live  to  gnide  the  taste  and  foster  the  genini  of 
liis  youthfnl  admirer,   whose  life  presented  some 
I   strange  adventures.   About  theyeor  1628.  Uavenant 
I    began  to  write  for  the  stage,  and  in  1638,  on  the 
I   death  of  Ben  Jonson,  he  was  appointed  laiuente.    He 
'    was  afterwards  manogerofDniry  Lone,  but,  entering 
nlo  the  commotions  and  intrigues  of  the  civil  war, 
a  was  apprehended  sod  confined  In  the  Tower.    He 
afterwards  escaped  to  France.   When  the  queen  sent 
over  to  the  Earl  of  Newcastle  a  quantity  ^  military 
stores,  Davenant  resolved  to  return  to  England,  and 


he  distjngnished  himMlf  so  modi  in  the  eaiue  of 
the  royalists,  that  he  was  knighted  for  hii  skill  and 
bravery.  On  the  decline  of  the  king's  aflisin,  he 
returned  to  Prance,  and  wrote  port  of  his  (roaifiirrl. 
His  next  step  was  to  sail  for  Virginia  as  a  colonial 
projector;  but  the  vessel  wascaptured  byone  of  the 
parliamentoiT  ships  of  war.  and  Davenant  was  lodged 
In  prison  at  Cowes,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  In  16S0, 
he  was  removed  to  Uic  Tower,  preparatory  to  his 
being  tried  by  the  High  Cominission  Court.  His 
life  was  considered  in  danger,  but  he  was  released 
after  two  years'  im[>risonmcnt.  Milton  is  said  to 
have  interposed  in  his  behalf;  and  as  Davenant  is 
reported  to  have  interfered  in  favour  of  Miltnn  when 
the  rojaliste  were  again  in  the  ascendant,  after  the 
Restoration,  we  ifould  gladly  believe  the  statement 
to  be  true.  Such  incidents  give  a  peculiar  grace  and  ' 
relief  to  the  sternness  and  bitterness  of  party  con- 
fllcta.  '  At  Talavera,  the  English  and  French  troops 
for  a  moment  suspended  their  conflict,  to  drink  of  a 
stream  which  flowed  between  them.  The  shelli 
were  passed  acrosa,  fhim  enemy  to  enemy,  without 
apprehension  or  molestation.  We,  in  tlie  saiiw 
manner,  wonld  rather  assist  political  odvenariea  to 
drink  of  that  fauntaja  of  intellectual  pleasure,  which 
shoold  be  the  common  refreshment  of  botli  partiea, 
than  disturb  and  pollnte  it  with  the  havoc  of  un- 
seasonable hostilities.'*  Milton  and  I>avenant  must 
have  felt  in  this  manner,  when  they  waived  their 
political  dltferences  in  honour  of  genius  and  poesj. 
When  the  author  of  Oondibctt  obtained  his  enlarge- 
ment, he  set  about  establishing  a  theatre,  and,  to  the 
surprise  of  all.  socceeded  in  the  attempL  After  the 
Restoration,  he  again  basked  in  roytl  Aivour,  and 
continued  to  write  and  superintend  the  perfbrmance 
~   '   rs  till  his  death,  April  T,  1668. 

1  poem  of  Gondibert,  though  regarded  by  Dave- 
friends  and  admirers  (Cowley  and  Waller 
being  of  the  number)  as  a  great  and  durable  monu- 
ment of  genius,  Isnowalmostuttcrlyforgntten.  The  ! 
plot  is  romantic,  hot  defective  in  intineiti  and  its 
extreme  length  (about  six  thousand  lines),  and  the  ' 
description  of  versiflcation  in  which  it  is  written  (the 
long  four-lined  alonia,  with  alternate  rhymes,  copied 
by  Dryden  in  his  Aimus  MiratiilU),  render  thJe  poem 
languid  and  tedious.  The  critics  have  been  strangely 
at  variance  with  each  other  as  to  its  merits,  but  to 
general  readers  the  poem  may  be  said  to  be  unknown. 
Davenant  prefixed  a  long  and  elaborate  preface  to 
his  poem,  which  is  highly  creditable  to  him  for  judg- 
lent,  taste,  and  feeling,  and  may  tie  considered  the  i 
precursor  of  Dryden's  admirable  critical  introduc- 
tions to  his  plays.  His  warship  of  Hhakipeare  con- 
tinued unabated  to  the  last,  though  he  voi  mainly 
instrumental,  by  his  masque*  and  scenery,  in  driving 
the  elder  bard  from  the  stage.  Dryden,  in  bis  pre- 
face to  the  Tempest,  stAtM,  that  he  did  not  set  any 
due  on  what  he  had  written  in  that  play,  but  out 
'  gratitude  to  the  memory  of  Sir  William  Davenant, 
rho,'  he  odds,  '  did  me  the  honour  to  join  me  with 
m  in  the  altemtiim  of  it.  It  was  originally  Shok*- 
pcare's— a  poet  for  whom  he  had  particularly  a  high 
veneration,  and  whom  lie  flrst  taught  me  to  adll)ir&' 


Eatertalud  at  Dlfht  by  lb*  CountlSB  oC  lulsss 

Fair  a>  unshaded  light,  or  as  the  day 
In  Its  first  birth,  when  all  the  year  was  Hay  ; 
Sweet  as  the  altar's  smoke,  or  as  tb«  new 
Unfolded  bud,  swell'd  by  the  early  dew  ; 

•  BdlBlmifa  Rnfaw.  nd.  47. 
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Smooth  BB  the  face  of  waters  first  appear'd, 
Ere  tides  began  to  strire  or  winds  were  heard  ; 
Kind  ae  the  willing  saints,  and  calmer  far 

i  Than  in  their  deeps  forgiren  hermits  are. 

I  Yon  that  are  mors  than  our  discreeter  fear 
Dares  praise,  with  such  full  art,  what  make  you  here  1 
Here,  where  the  sommer  is  so  little  seen, 
That  leaTes,  her  cheapest  wealth,  scarce  reach  at  green ; 
Ton  come,  as  if  the  silyer  planet  were 
Misled  a  while  from  her  much  injured  sphere ; 
And,  t'  ease  the  trayels  of  her  beams  tp-night. 
In  thia  sisall  Unthom  would  contract  her  light. 

JSbmg, 

The  lark  now  learM  his  watery  nest, 
And  climbing  shakes  his  dewy  wings  ; 

He  takes  his  window  for  the  east. 
And  to  implore  your  light,  he  sings, 

Awake,  awake,  the  moon  will  nerer  rise, 

Till  she  can  dress  her  beauty  at  your  eyes. 

• 

The  merchant  bows  imto  the  seaman's  star, 
The  ploughman  from  the  sun  his  season  takes ; 

But  still  the  lorer  wonders  what  they  are, 
Who  look  for  day  before  his  mistress  wakes  : 

Awake,  awake,  break  through  your  veils  of  lawn  ! 

Then  draw  your  curtains  and  begin  the  dawn. 


iDtteripHon  tfihe  Virgin  Biriha,} 
(Pram  Ckmdibert.) 

To  Astrafon,  hearen  for  succession  gare 
One  omy  pledge,  and  Birtha  was  her  name, 

Whose  mother  slept  where  flowers  grew  on  her  grare, 
And  she  succeeded  her  in  face  and  fame. 

Her  beauty  princes  durst  not  hope  to  use, 
Unless,  lite  poets,  for  their  morning  theme  ; 

And  her  mind's  beauty  they  would  rather  choose. 
Which  did  the  light  in  lieauty's  lanthom  seem. 

S3ie  ne'er  saw  courts,  yet  courts  oould  hare  undone 
With  untaught  loou,  and  an  unpractised  heart ; 

Her  nets,  the  most  prepar'd  could  never  shun. 
For  nature  spread  them  in  the  scorn  of  art. 

She  never  had  in  busy  cities  been, 

Ne'er  warm'd  with  hopes,  nor  ere  allay'd  with  fears ; 
Not  seeing  punishment,  could  guess  no  sin  ; 

And  sin  not  seeing,  ne'er  had  use  of  tears. 

But  here  her  father's  precepts  gave  her  skill, 

Which  with  incessant  business  fill'd  the  hours  ; 
In  spring  she  gather'd  blossoms  for  the  still ; 
I      In  autumn,  berries  ;  and  in  summer,  flowers. 

•  And  as  kind  nature,  with  calm  diligence, 
I      Her  own  Iree  virtue  silently  employs, 
Whilst  she  unheard,  does  ripening  growth  dispense, 
So  were  her  virtues  busy  without  noise. 

Whilst  her  great  mistress,  Nature,  thus  she  tends. 
The  buirjr  nousehold  waits  no  lees  on  her ; 

By  secaret  law,  each  to  her  beauty  bends. 
Though  aP  h^r  lowly  mind  to  that  prefer. 

Gracious  and  free  she  breaks  upon  them  all 

With  morning  look«  ;  and  they,  when  she  does  rise. 
Devoutly  at  her  dawn  in  homage  fall. 

And  droop  like  flowen  when  evening  shuts  her  eyes. 

•  •  « 

Beneath  a  myrtle  covert  she  doee  spend, 

In  maid's  weak  wishes,  her  whole  stock  of  thought : 

Fond  maidj  I  who  love  with  mind's  fine  stuff  would 
mend. 
Which  nature  puspoeely  of  bodies  wrought. 


She  fashions  him  she  loved  of  angels'  kind ; 

Such  as  in  holy  stoiy  were  employ'd 
To  the  first  fathers  from  the  Eternal  Mind, 

And  in  short  vision  only  are  enjoy'd. 

As  eagles,  then,  when  nearest  heaven  they  fly, 
Of  wild  impossibles  soon  weary  grow  ; 

Feeling  their  bodies  find  no  rest  so  high. 
And  therefore  perch  on  earthly  things  below ; 

So  now  she  yields  ;  him  she  an  angel  deem'd 
Shall  be  a  man,  the  name  which  virgins  fear ; 

Yet  the  most  harmless  to  a  maid  he  seem'd, 
That  ever  yet  that  fatal  name  did  bear. 

Soon  her  opinion  of  his  hurtless  heart. 
Affection  turns  to  faith ;  and  then  love's  fire 

To  heaven,  though  bashfully,  she  does  impart. 
And  to  her  mother  in  the  heavenly  quire. 

Mf  I  do  love,'  said  she,  *  that  love,  0  Heaven  ! 

Your  own  disciple.  Nature,  bred  in  me  ; 
Why  should  I  hide  the  passion  vou  have  given, 

Or  blush  to  show  effects  which  you  decree  1 

'  And  you,  my  alter'd  mother,  grown  above 
Great  Nature,  which  you  read  and  reverenc'd  here, 

Chide  not  such  kindness  as  you  once  call'd  love, 
When  you  as  mortal  as  my  father  were.' 

This  said,  her  soul  into  her  breast  retires  ; 

With  lo?e's  vain  diligence  of  heart  she  dreams 
Herself  into  possession  of  desires, 

And  trusts  unanchor'd  hopes  in  fleeting  streams. 

She  thinks  of  Eden-life ;  and  no  rough  wind 
In  their  pacific  sea  shall  wrinkles  make ; 

That  still  her  lowliness  shall  keep  him  kind. 
Her  ears  keep  him  asleep,  her  voice  awake. 

She  thinks,  if  ever  an^r  in  him  sway, 

(The  youthful  warrior's  most  excus'd  disease). 

Such  chance  her  tears  shall  calm,  as  showers  aUay 
The  accidental  rage  of  winds  and  seas. 


JOHN  CLETELAKD. 

John  Cletelams  (1613-1658)  was  equally  con-  ' 
spicuous  for  political  loyalty  and  poetical  conceit, 
and  he  carried  both  to  the  utmost  verge.    Cleve- 
land's father  was  rector  of  a  parish  in  Leicestershire.  ! 
I  After  completing  his  studies  at  Cambridge,  the  poet  ' 
officiated  as  a  college  tutor,  but  joined  the  royal 
army  when  the  civil  war  broke  out.    He  was  the  i 
loudest  and  most  strenuous  poet  of  the  cause,  and 
distinguished  himself  by  a  fierce  satire  on  the  Scots 
in  1647.    Two  lines  of  this  truculent  party  tirade 
present  a  conceit  at  wliich  our  countrymen  may  ' 
now  smile — 

Had  Cain  been  Scot,  Ood  would  have  changed  his 
doom; 

Not  forced  him  wander,  but  confined  him  home. 

I 

In  1655,  the  poet  wbm  seized  at  Norwich,  and  put 
in  prison,  being  *  a  person  of  great  abilities,  and  so  ' 
able  to  do  the  greater  disservice.'  Cleveland  peti- 
tioned the  Protector,  stating  that  he  was  induced  to 
believe  that,  next  to  his  adherence  to  the  royal 
party,  the  cause  of  his  confinement  was  the  narrow-  { 
ness  of  his  estate ;  for  none  stood  committed  whose 
estate  could  bail  them.  '  I  am  the  only  prisoner,' 
he  says,  *  who  have  no  acres  to  be  my  hostage ;'  and  I 
he  ingeniously  argues  that  poverty,  if  it  is  a  fault,  ig 
its  own  punishment  Cromwell  released  the  poor 
poet,  who  died  three  years  afterwards  in  London. 
Independently  of  his  strong  and  biting  satires,  which 
were  the  cause  of  his  popularity  while  living,  and 
which  Butler  partly  imitated  in  Hudibraa,  Cleve- 
land wrote  some  love  verses  containing  morsels  of 
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genuine  poetry,  amidst  a  mass  of  affected  metaphors 
and  fancies.  He  carried  gallantry  to  an  extent 
bordering  on  the  ludicrous,  making  all  nature— «un 
and  shade— do  homage  to  his  mistress. 

On  PhUlis,  WaJkinff  hefat'e  SimrUe, 

The  sluffgish  mom  as  jet  undressM, 
Mj  Phmifl  brake  from  out  her  rest, 
As  if  she'd  made  a  match  to  run 
With  Venus,  usher  to  the  sun. 
The  trees  (like  yeomen  of  her  guard 
Serriuff  more  for  pomp  than  word, 
Rank'd  on  each  side  with  lojal  duty), 
WaTO  branches  to  enclose  her  beauty. 
The  plants,  whose  luzuiy  was  lopp*d, 
Or  age  with  crutches  underpropp  d, 
Whose  wooden  carcasses  are  grown 
To  be  but  coffins  of  their  own, 
Rerive,  and  at  her  general  dole, 
Each  receives  his  ancient  soul. 
The  winged  choristers  began 
To  chirp  their  matins  ;  and  the  fan 
Of  whistling  winds,  like  oi^rans  play'd 
Unto  their  roluntaries,  maide 
The  waken'd  earth  in  odours  rise 
To  be  her  moming  sacrifice ; 
The  flowers,  call'u  out  of  Uieir  beds, 
Start  and  raise  up  their  drowsy  heads  ; 
And  he  that  for  their  colour  seeks. 
May  find  it  rauUing  in  her  cheeks, 
Where  roses  mix  ;  no  ciril  war 
Between  her  York  and  Lancaster. 
The  marigold,  whose  courtier's  face 
Echoes  the  sun,  and  doth  unlace 
Her  at  hia  rise,  at  his  full  stop 
Packs  and  shuts  up  her  gaudy  shop, 
Mistakes  her  cue,  and  doth  display  ; 
Thus  Phillis  antedates  the  day. 

These  miracles  had  cramp'd  the  sun. 
Who,  thinking  that  his  kingdom's  wou. 
Powders  with  light  his  frizued  locks. 
To  see  what  saint  his  lustre  mocks. 
The  trembling  leaves  through  which  he  play'd, 
Dappling  the  walk  with  light  and  shade, 
(Like  lattice  windows),  give  the  spy 
Room  but  to  peep  with  half  an  eye. 
Lest  her  full  ori>  his  sight  should  dim, 
And  bid  us  all  good  night  in  him  : 
Till  she  would  spend  a  gentle  ray. 
To  force  us  a  new-fashion'd  day. 

But  what  new-fashioned  palsy's  thin. 
Which  makes  the  boughs  divest  their  bliss  f 
And  that  they  might  her  footsteps  straw. 
Drop  their  leaves  with  shivering  awe  ; 
Phillis  perceives,  and  (lest  her  stay 
Should  wed  October  unto  May, 
And  as  her  beauty  caus'd  a  spring. 
Devotion  might  an  autumn  briu^. 
Withdrew  her  beams,  yet  made  no  night. 
But  left  the  sun  her  curate  light. 

JAMEB  SHTRLCT. 

James  Shibley,  distinguished  for  his  talents  as 
a  dramatist,  published,  in  1646,  a  volume  of  mis- 
cellaneous poems,  which,  without  exhibiting  any 
strongly-marked  features  or  commanding  intellect, 
are  elegant  and  fanciful.  His  muse  was  not  de- 
based by  the  licentioosness  of  the  ace.  The  finest 
production  of  Shirley,  DeoCft's  Fimd  CoAptut,  oc- 
curs in  one  of  his  dramas.  This  piece  is  said  to 
have  been  greatly  admired  by  (Carles  H.  The 
thoughts  arc  elevated,  and  the  exprewion  highly 
poeticaL 


Deaih*s  Final  Conquest, 

The  glories  of  our  birth  and  state, 

Are  shadows,  not  substantial  things  ; 
There  is  no  armour  against  fate : 
Death  lays  his  icy  hands  on  kings  ; 
Sceptre  and  crown. 
Must  tumble  down. 
And  in  the  dust  be  equal  made 
With  the  poor  crooked  scythe  and  spade. 

Some  men  vnth  swords  may  reap  the  field. 
And  plant  fresh  laurels  where  they  kill ; 
But  their  strong  nerves  at  last  must  yield, 
They  tame  but  oue  another  still ; 
Earlj  or  late. 
They  stoop  to  fate. 
And  must  give  up  their  murmuring  breath. 
When  they,  pale  captives,  creep  to  death. 

The  garlands  wither  on  your  brow. 

Then  boast  no  more  your  mighty  deed< ; 
Upon  Death's  purple  altiir,  now. 
See  where  the  victor  victim  bleeds : 
All  heads  must  come 
To  the  cold  tomb. 
Only  the  actions  of  the  just 
Smell  sweet  and  blossom  in  the  dust. 

Upon  his  Mittreu  Sad. 

Melancholy,  henoe,  and  get 
Some  piece  of  earth  to  be  thy  seat. 
Here  tne  air  and  nimble  fire 
Would  shoot  up  to  meet  desire : 
Sullen  humour  leave  her  blood. 
Mix  not  with  the  purer  flood. 
But  let  pleasures  swelling  here. 
Make  a  spring-tide  all  the  year. 

Love  a  thousand  sweets  distilling. 
And  with  pleasure  bosoms  filling. 
Charm  all  eyes  that  none  may  find  u^^. 
Be  above,  before,  behind  us  ; 
And  while  we  thy  raptures  taste, 
Compel  time  itself  to  stay. 
Or  by  forelock  hold  him  fast. 
Lest  occasion  slip  away. 

Echo  and  NarcUiHa. 
[From  NardMOs.} 

Fair  Echo,  rise !  sick-thoughted  nymph,  awake. 
Leave  thy  green  couch,  and  canopy  of  tiecs  ! 

Long  since  the  choristers  of  the  wood  did  shake 
Ineir  wings,  and  sing  to  the  bright  sun's  uprise  : 

Day  hath  wept  o'er  thy  couch,  and,  progressed, 

Blusheth  to  see  fair  Echo  still  in  bea. 

If  not  the  birds,  who  Iwut  the  coverts  fly. 
And  with  their  warbles  charm  the  ndghouriug  air  ; 

If  not  the  sun,  whose  new  embroidery 
Makes  rich  the  leaves  that  in  thy  arbours  are. 

Can  make  thee  rise ;  ^et,  love-sick  nymph,  away. 

The  young  Narcissus  is  abroad  to-day. 

Pursue  him,  timorous  maid  :  he  moves  apace ; 

Favonius  waits  to  play  with  thy  loose  hair. 
And  help  thy  flight ;  sec  how  the  drooping  gnas 

Courts  thy  sof^  tread,  thou  child  of  sound  and  air  ; 
Attempt,  and  overtake  him  ;  though  he  bo 
Coy  to  all  other  nymphs,  he'll  stoop  to  thee. 

If  thy  face  move  not,  let  thy  eyes  express 
Some  rhetoric  of  thy  tears  to  mi^e  him  stay  ; 

He  must  be  a  rock  that  will  not  melt  at  these. 
Dropping  these  native  diamonds  in  his  way ; 

Mistaken  he  may  stoop  at  them,  and  this, 

Who  knows  how  soon  1  may  help  tJboe  to  a  kiat. 
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If  neither  lore,  th j  beautj,  nor  thy  tears, 
Inrent  some  other  way  to  make  him  know 

He  need  not  hunt,  that  can  have  such  a  deer : 
The  Queen  of  Lore  did  once  Adonis  woo, 

But,  hard  of  soul,  with  no  persuasions  won, 

He  felt  the  curse  of  his  disdain  too  soon. 

In  rain  I  counsel  her  to  put  on  wing ; 

Echo  hath  left  her  solitary  grove ; 
And  in  the  Tale,  the  palace  of  the  spring. 

Sits  silently  attending  to  her  Ioto  ; 
But  round  about,  to  catch  his  Toicc  with  care, 
In  eveiy  shade  and  tree  she  hid  a  snare. 

Now  do  the  huntsmen  fill  the  air  with  noise, 
And  their  shrill  horns  chafe  her  delighted  ear. 

Which,  with  loud  accents,  giye  the  woods  a  Toice 
Proclaiming  parley  to  the  fearful  deer : 

She  hears  the  jolly  tunes  ;  but  every  strain, 

Aa  high  and  musical,  she  returns  again. 

Rous*d  is  the  game  ;  pursuit  doth  put  on  wings ; 

The  sun  dou  shine,  and  gild  them  out  their  way ; 
The  deer  into  an  o'ergrown  thicket  springs. 

Through  which  he  ouaintly  steals  his  shine  away  ; 
The  hunten  scatter ;  but  the  boy,  o'erthrown 
In  a  dark  part  of  the  wood,  complains  alone. 

Him,  Echo,  led  by  her  affections,  found, 
Joy'd,  you  may  guees,  to  reach  him  with  her  eye  ; 

But  more,  to  see  him  rise  without  a  wound — 
Who  yet  obscures  herself  behind  some  tree  ; 

He,  Texed,  exclaims,  and  asking,  *  Where  am  I T' 

The  unseen  virgin  answers,  *  Here  am  I !' 

'  Some  guide  from  hence  I  Will  no  man  hear )'  he  cries : 
She  answers,  in  her  passion, '  Oh  man,  hear  !' 

'  I  die,  I  die,'  say  both  ;  and  thus  she  tries. 
With  frequent  answers,  to  entice  his  ear 

And  poson  to  her  court,  more  fit  for  love ; 

He  tracks  the  sound,  and  finds  her  odorous  grove. 

The  way  he  trod  was  paved  with  violets, 

Whoee  azure  leaves  do  warm  their  naked  stalks ; 

In  their  white  double  ruffs  the  daisies  jet. 
And  primroses  are  scattered  in  the  walks. 

Whose  pretty  mixture  in  the  ground  declares 

Another  galaxy  embossed  with  stars. 

Two  rows  of  elms  ran  with  proportioned  grace, 
Like  nature's  arras,  to  adorn  the  sides  ; 

The  friendly  vines  their  loved  barks  embrace, 

Whilefolding-tops  the  chequered  ground-work  hides; 

Here  oft  the  tired  sun  himself  would  rest, 

Riding  his  glorious  circuit  to  the  west. 

From  hence  delight  conveys  him  unawares 
Into  a  spacious  green,  whose  either  side 

A  hill  did  guard,  whilst  with  his  trees,  like  hairs. 
The  clouds  were  busy  binding  up  his  head  ; 

The  flowers  here  smile  upon  him  as  he  treads. 

And,  but  when  he  looks  up,  hang  down  their  heads. 

Not  far  from  hence,  near  an  harmonious  brook. 

Within  an  arbour  of  commiring  trees. 
Whose  wilder  boughs  into  the  stream  did  look, 

A  place  more  suitable  to  her  distress. 
Echo,  suspecting  that  her  love  was  gone. 
Herself  had  in  a  careless  posture  tlm>wn. 

But  Time  upon  his  winjgs  had  brought  the  boy 

To  see  this  lodging  of  the  air^  queen. 
Whom  the  dejected  nymph  espies  with  joy 

Through  a  small  window  of  eglantine  ; 
And  that  she  might  be  worthy  his  embrace. 
Forgets  not  to  new-dress  her  blubber'd  face. 

With  confidence  she  sometimes  would  go  out. 
And  boldly  meet  Narcinus  in  the  way  ; 

But  then  her  fears  present  her  with  new  doubt. 
And  chide  her  over-rash  resolve  away. 

Her  heart  with  overcharge  of  love  must  break  ; 

Great  Juno  will  not  let  poor  Echo  speak. 


RICHABD  CRA8BAW. 

Richard  Crashaw,  a  religious  poet,  whose  devo- 
tional strains  and  *  lyric  raptures'  evince  the  highest 
genius,  was  the  son  of  a  preacher  at  the  Temple 
church,  London.  Tlie  date  of  his  birth  is  not 
known,  but  in  1644  he  was  a  fcUow  of  Peterhouse 
college,  Cambridge.  Crashaw  was,  at  all  periods 
of  his  life,  of  an  enthusiastic  disposition.  He  lived 
for  tlie  greater  part  of  several  years  in  St  Mary's 
church,  near  Peterhouse,  engaged  chiefly  in  reli- 
gious offices  and  writing  devotional  poetry ;  and,  as 
the  preface  to  his  works  informs  us,  *  like  a  primitive 
saint,  offering  more  prayers  by  night,  than  others 
usually  offer  in  the  day.'  He  is  said  to  have  been 
an  eloquent  and  powerful  preacher.  Being  ejected 
from  his  fellowship  for  non-compliance  with  the 
ndes  of  the  parliamentary  army,  he  removed  to 
France,  and  became  a  proselyte  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith.  Through  the  friendship  of  Cowley, 
Crashaw  obtained  the  notice  of  Henrietta  Maria, 
then  at  Paris,  and  was  recommended  by  her  majesty 
to  the  dignitaries  of  the  church  in  Italy.  He  be- 
came secretary  to  one  of  the  cardinals,  and  a  canon 
of  the  church  of  Loretto.  In  this  situation,  Crashaw 
died  about  the  year  1650.  Cowley  honoured  Ills 
memory  with 

The  meed  of  a  melodious  tear. 

The  poet  was  an  accomplished  scholar,  and  his 
transUtions  from  the  Latin  and  Italian  possess  great 
freedom,  force,  and  beauty.  He  translated  part  of 
the  Sotpeito  d'Herode,  from  the  Italian  of  Marino ; 
and  passages  of  Crashaw's  version  are  not  unworthy 
of  Milton,  who  had  evidently  seen  the  work.  He 
thus  describes  the  abode  of  Satan  • — 

Below  the  bottom  of  the  great  abyss. 
There,  where  one  centre  reconciles  all  things. 
The  world's  profound  heart  pants  ;  there  maced  is 
MiflchieTs  old  master ;  close  about  him  clings 
A  curl'd  knot  of  embracing  snakes,  that  kiss 
His  corresponding  cheeks  :  these  loathsome  strings 
Hold  the  perverse  prince  in  eternal  ties 
Fast  bound,  since  nrst  he  forfeited  the  skies. 
•  *  « 

Fain  would  he  have  forgot  what  fintal  strings 

Eternally  bind  each  rebellious  limb  ; 

He  shook  himself,  and  spread  his  spacious  wings. 

Which  like  two  bosom'd  saib,  embrace  the  dim 

Air  with  a  dismal  shade,  but  all  in  vaui ; 

Of  sturdy  adamant  is  his  strong  chain. 

While  thus  Heaven's  highest  counsels,  by  the  low 
Footsteps  of  their  effects,  he  trac'd  too  well. 
He  toss'd  his  troubled  eves — embers  that  glow 
Now  with  new  rage,  and  wax  too  hot  for  hell ; 
With  his  foul  claws  he  fenc'd  his  furrow'd  brow, 
And  gave  a  ghastly  shriek,  whose  horrid  yell 
Ran  trembling  through  the  hollow  vault  of  night. 

Wliile  resident  in  Cambridge,  Crashaw  published 
a  volume  of  lAtin  poems  and  epigrams,  in  one  of 
which  occurs  the  well-known  conceit  relative  to  tlie 
sacred  miracle  of  water  being  turned  into  wine — 

The  conscious  water  saw  its  God  and  blush'd. 

In  164^  appeared  his  English  poems.  Steps  to  tiie 
Temple^  The  Delights  of  the  Miises^  and  Carmen  Deo 
Aostro.  The  greater  part  of  the  volume  consists  of 
religious  poetry,  in  which  Crashaw  occasionally  ad- 
dresses the  Saviour,  the  Virgin'  Mary,  and  Mary 
Magdalen,  with  all  the  passionate  earnestness  and  fi}r- 
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vour  of  a  lover.  He  had  an  extravagant  admiration 
of  the  mystic  writings  of  St  Theresa,  founder  of  the 
Carmelites,  which  seems  to  have  had  a  bad  effect  on 
his  own  taste,  naturally  prone,  from  his  enthusiastic 
temperament,  to  carry  any  favourite  object,  feeling, 
or  passion,  to  excess.  In  these  flights  into  the  third 
heavens,  '  with  all  his  garlands  and  singing  robes 
about  him,'  Crashaw  luxuriates  among 

An  hundred  thousand  loves  and  graceS| 

And  many  a  mystic  thing 

Which  the  divine  embraces 
Of  the  dear  Spouse  of  Spirits  with  them  will  bring ; 

For  which  it  is  no  shame 
That  dull  mortality  must  not  know  a  name. 

Such  seem  to  have  been  his  daily  contemplations, 
the  heavenly  manna  on  which  his  young  spirit  fed 
with  delight  This  mystical  style  of  thought  and 
fancy  naturally  led  to  exaggeration  and  to  conceits. 
The  latter  pervaded  all  the  poetry  of  the  time,  and 
Crashaw  could  hardly  escape  the  infection,  even  if 
there  had  not  been  in  his  peculiar  case  strong  pre- 
disposing causes.  But,  amidst  all  his  abstractions, 
metaphors,  and  apostrophes,  Craahaw  is  seldom 
tedious.  His  imagination  was  copious  and  various. 
He  had,  as  Coleridge  has  remarked,  a  *  power  and 
opulence  of  invention,*  and  liis  versification  is  some- 
times highly  musical  With  more  taste  and  judg- 
ment (which  riper  years  might  have  produced), 
Crashaw  would  have  outstripped  most  of  his  con- 
temporaries, even  Cowley.  No  poet  of  his  day  is  so 
rich  in  *  barbaric  pearl  and  gold,'  the  genuine  ore  of 
poetry.  It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  his  life  had 
not  been  longer,  more  calm  and  fortunate — ^realising 
his  own  exquisite  lines — 

A  happy  soul,  thai  all  the  way 
To  heaven,  hath  a  summer's  day. 

Amidst  his  visions  of  angels  ascending  and  des- 
cending, Crashaw  had  little  time  or  relish  for  earthly 
love.  He  has,  however,  left  a  copy  of  verses  en- 
titled, Wishes  to  a  Supposed  Mistress^  in  which  are 
some  fine  thoughts.  He  desires  his  fair  one  to  pos- 
sesa 

Sydneian  showers 

Oi  sweet  discourse,  whose  powers 

Can  crown  old  winter's  head  with  flowers. 

Soft  silken  hours, 

Open  suns,  shady  bowers ; 

'Boye  all,  nothing  within  that  lowers. 

Whate'er  delight 

Can  make  day's  forehead  bright. 

Or  give  down  to  the  wings  of  night. 

We  are  tempted  also  to  quote  two  similes,  the  flrst 
reminding  us  of  a  passage  in  Jeremy  Taylor's  Holy 
Dying,  and  the  second  of  one  of  Shakspeare's  best 
sonnets  :^ 

I've  seen,  indeed,  the  hopeful  bud 
Of  a  ruddy  rose,  that  stood, 
Blushing  to  behold  the  ray 
Of  the  new-saluted  dav  ; 
His  tender  top  not  fully  spread ; 
The  sweet  dash  of  a  shower  new  shed, 
Invited  him  no  more  to  hide 
Within  himself  the  purple  pride 
Of  his  forward  flower,  when  lo, 
While  he  sweetly  'gan  to  show 
His  swelling  glories,  Auster  spied  him ; 
Cruel  Auster  thither  hied  him. 
And  with  the  rush  of  one  rude  blast 
Sham'd  not  spitefully  to  waste 


All  his  leaves  so  fresh  and  sweet. 
And  lay  them  trembling  at  his  feel* 
I've  seen  the  morning's  lovely  tay 
Hover  o'er  the  new-TOtn  dav, 
With  rosy  wings,  so  richly  bright, 
As  if  he  scom'd  to  think  of  night, 
When  a  ruddy  storm,  whose  scowl 
Made  Heaven's  radiant  face  look  foul, 
Call'd  for  an  untimely  night 
To  blot  the  newly-blossom'd  light. 

The  felicity  and  copiousness  of  Craahaw's  language 
are,  however,  best  seen  from  his  translations ;  and 
we  subjoin,  entire,  his  version  of  Music's  Duel,  from 
the  Latin  of  Strada.  It  is  seldom  that  so  sweet  and 
luxurious  a  strain  of  pure  description  and  lentiment 
greets  us  in  our  poetical  pilgrimage  ^— 

Music's  Dud, 

Now  westward  Sol  had  Spent  the  richest  beams 

Of  noon's  high  gloty,  when,  hard  by  the  streamfl 

Of  Tiber,  on  the  scene  of  a  green  plat. 

Under  protection  of  an  oak,  there  sai 

A  sweet  lute's-master  ;  in  whoee  gentle  airs 

He  lost  the  day's  heat,  and  his  own  hot  cares. 

Close  in  the  covert  of  the  leaves  there  stood 

A  nightingale,  come  from  the  neigbouring  wood 

(The  sweet  inhabitant  of  each  gli^  tree. 

Their  muse,  their  syren,  harmless  syren  she) : 

There  stood  she  list'ning,  and  did  entertain 

The  music's  soft  report :  and  mould  the  same 

In  her  own  murmurs  ;  that  whatever  mood 

His  curious  fingers  lent,  her  voice  made  good : 

The  man  perceiv'd  his  rival,  and  her  art, 

Dispos'd  to  ffive  the  light-foot  lady  sport. 

Awakes  his  lute,  and  'gainst  the  fight  to  come 

Informs  it  in  a  sweet  pneludium 

Of  closer  strains,  and  e'er  the  war  begin, 

He  lightly  skirmishes  on  every  string 

Chai^^  with  a  flying  touch  ;  and  straightway  tfke 

Carves  out  her  dainty  voice  as  readUr, 

Into  a  thousand  sweet  distineuish'd  (ones. 

And  reckons  up  in  soft  divisions 

Quick  volumes  of  wild  notes,  to  l#t  him  knoW, 

By  that  shrill  taste,  she  could  do  something  too. 

His  nimble  hand's  instinct  then  taught  eadi  ttring 
A  cap'ring  cheerfulness,  and  made  them  sing 
To  their  own  dance ;  now  negliffently  rash 
He  throws  his  arm,  and  with  a  long-drewn  dash 
Blends  all  together  ;  then  distinctly  tripe 
From  this  to  that,  then  quick  returning,  skips 
And  snatches  this  again,  and  pauses  there. 
She  measures  every  measure,  everywhere 
Meets  art  with  art ;  sometimes^  as  if  in  doubt 
Not  perfect  vet,  and  fearing  to  be  out. 
Trails  her  plain  ditty  in  one  long-epun  note, 
Through  the  sleek  passsige  of  her  open  throat, 
A  clear  unwrinkled  song ;  then  doth  she  point  it 
With  tender  accents,  and  severely  joint  it 
By  short  diminutives,  that,  being  rcar'd 
In  controverting  warbles,  evenly  shar'd, 
With  her  sweet  self  she  wrangles ;  he  amazM, 
That  from  so  small  a  channel  should  be  rais'd 
The  torrent  of  a  voice,  whose  melody 
Could  melt  into  such  sweet  variety, 
Strains  higher  yet,  that,  tickled  with  rare  att. 
The  tattling  strings,  each  breathing  in  his  pArt, 
Most  kindly  do  ful  out ;  the  grumbling  bcUe 
In  surly  groans  disdains  the  treble's  giaoe ; 
The  high-perch't  treble  chiips  at  this,  and  eiiidety 
Until  his  finger  (moderator)  hided 
And  closes  the  sweet  quarrel,  rousing  all 
Hoarse,  shrill  at  once  ;  as  when  the  trumpett  eaU 
Hot  Mars  to  th'  harvest  of  death's  field,  and  woo 
Men's  hearts  into  their  hands  :  this  lesson  too 
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She  giTes  them  back  :  her  sapple  breast  thrills  out 

Shiup  Bin,  and  sfeaggen  in  a  warbling  doubt 

Of  dAUving  sweetnen,  horen  o'er  her  skill,    - 

And  folds  in  warM  notes,  with  a  trembling  bill, 

The  pliant  series  of  her  Blippeiy  sdng ; 

Then  starts  she  suddenly  into  a  thionff 

Of  short   thick   sobs,   whose   thund  ring   yoUejs 

float. 
And  roll  themselres  orer  her  Inbric  throat 
In  panting  murmurs,  stiU'd  out  of  her  breast ; 
That  erer-bubbling  spring,  the  sugar'd  nest 
Of  her  delicious  soul,  that  there  does  lie 
Bathing  in  streams  of  liquid  melod  j ; 
Music's  best  seed-plot ;  when  in  ripen'd  aits 
A  golden-headed  harrtet  fairly  rears 
His  honey-dropping  tops,  ploughed  by  her  breath 
Which  there  reciprocally  laboureth. 
In  that  sweet  soil  it  seems  a  holy  quire. 
Sounded  to  th'  name  of  great  Apollo's  lyre  ; 
Whose  silrer  roof  rings  with  the  spriehtly  notes 
Of  sweet-lipp'd  aagel-impe,  that  swiU  their  throats 
In  cream  of  morning  HeUcon,  and  then 
Prefer  soft  anthems  to  the  ears  of  men^ 
To  woo  them  from  their  beds,  still  mutmnring 
That  men  can  sleep  while  they  their  matins  sing 
(Most  diTine  service) :  whose  so  early  lay 
Prevents  the  eyelids  of  the  blushing  day. 
There  mi^t  you  hear  her  kindle  her  sofl  voice. 
In  the  dose  murmur  of  a  sparkling  noise  j 
And  lay  the  ground-work  of  her  hopeful  song, 
Still  keeping  in  the  forward  stream  so  lon^L 
Till  a  sweet  whirlwind  (striving  to  get  out) 
Heaves  her  soft  bosom,  wanders  round  about, 
And  makes  a  pretty  earthquake  in  her  breast. 
Till  the  fiedg'd  notes  at  length  forsake  their  nest, 
Fluttering  in  wanton  shoals,  and  to  the  sky, 
Wing'd  with  their  own  wild  echoes,  phUtlmg  fly. 
She  opes  the  flood-gate,  and  lets  loose  a  tide 
Of  streaming  sweetness,  which  in  state  doth  ride 
On  the  wav'd  back  of  every  swelling  strain, 
Rising  and  falling  in  a  pompous  train, 
And  while  she  thus  dischaiges  a  shrill  peal 
Of  flashing  airs,  she  qualifies  their  zeal 
With  the  cool  epode  of  a  graver  note : 
Thus  high,  thus  low,  as  if  her  silver  throat 
Would  reach  the  brazen  voice  of  war's  hoarse  bird ; 
Her  little  soul  is  rarish'd,  and  so  pour'd 
Into  loose  ecstacles,  that  she  is  plac*d 
Above  herself,  music's  enthusiast. 

Shame  now  and  anger  mix'd  a  double  stain 
In  the  musician's  face :  '  yet,  once  again, 
Mis^vas,  I  come  :  now  reach  a  strain,  my  lute, 
Above  her  mock,  or  be  for  ever  mute. 
Or  tune  a  song  of  victory  to  me. 
Or  to  thyself  sii^  thine  own  obsequy. 
So  said,  his  hands  sprightly  as  fire  he  flings. 
And  with  a  quavering  coyness  tastes  the  strings  : 
The  sweet-lipp'd  sisters  musically  frighted. 
Singing  their  fears,  are  fearfully  delighted : 
TrembLng  as  when  Apollo's  golden  hain 
Are  iann'd  and  frizzled  in  the  wanton  airs 
Of  his  own  breath,  which,  married  to  his  lyre. 
Doth  tune  the  spheres,  and  make  heaven's  self  look 

higher; 
From  this  to  that,  from  that  to  this  he  flies. 
Feels  music's  pulse  in  all  her  arteries ; 
Caught  in  a  net  which  there  Apollo  spreads. 
His  fin^rs  struggle  with  the  vocal  threads, 
FoUowmg  those  little  rills,  he  sinks  into 
A  sea  of  Helicon ;  his  hand  does  go 
Those  parts  of  sweetness  which  with  nectar  drop, 
Softer  than  that  which  pants  in  Hebe's  cup  : 
The  humorous  strings  expound  his  learned  touch 
By  various  glosses  :  now  the^  seem  to  grutch, 
And  murmur  in  a  buzzing  dm,  then  gingle 
In  shrill-tongued  accents,  striving  to  be  single ; 


Erery  smooth  turn,  every  delicious  stroke 

Gives  life  to  some  new  grace  ;  thus  doth  ho  invoke 

Sweetness  by  all  her  names  :  thus,  bravely  thus 

(Fraught  with  a  fury  so  harmonious) 

llie  lute's  light  genius  now  does  proudly  rise, 

Heay'd  on  the  surges  of  swoll'n  rhapsodies  ; 

Whose  flourish  (meteor-like)  doth  curl  the  air 

With  flash  of  high-bom  fancies,  here  and  th^re 

Dancing  in  lofty  measures^  and  anon 

Creeps  on  the  soft  touch  of  a  tender  tone^ 

Whose  trembling  murmurs,  melting  in  vrild  airs, 

Run  to  and  fro,  complaining  his  sweet  cares ; 

Because  those  precious  mysteries  that  dwell 

In  music's  ravish'd  soul  he  dare  not  tell. 

But  whisper  to  the  world  :  thus  do  they  yary, 

Each  string  his  note,  as  if  they  meant  to  carry 

Their  master's  blest  soul  (snatch'd  out  at  his  ears 

By  a  strong  ecstacy)  through  all  the  spheres 

Of  music's  heaven  ;  and  seat  it  there  on  high, 

In  th'  empyreum  of  pure  harmony. 

At  length  (after  so  long,  so  loud  a  strife 

Of  all  the  strings,  still  breathing  the  best  life 

Of  blest  variety,  attending  on 

His  fingers'  fairest  revolution^ 

In  many  a  sweet  rise,  many  as  sweet  a  fUl) 

A  fuU-mouth'd  diapason  swallows  all. 

This  done,  he  lists  What  she  would  say  to  this } 
And  she,  although  her  breath's  late  exercise 
Had  dealt  too  roughly  with  her  tender  throat. 
Yet  summons  all  her  sweet  powers  for  a  note. 
Alas  !  in  yain  1  for  while  (sweet  soul)  she  trie< 
To  measure  all  those  wild  diversities 
Of  chatt'ring  strings,  by  the  small  size  of  one 
Poor  simple  voice,  raised  in  a  natural  tone ; 
She  fails,  and  failing  grieves,  and  grieving  dies : 
She  dies,  and  leaves  her  life  the  victor's  prize^ 
Falling  upon  his  lute :  Oh  fit  to  have 
(That  lived  so  sweetly)  dead,  so  sweet  h  grave  1 


Temperance,  or  the  Cheap  PhyHcian, 

Go,  now,  and  with  some  daring  dhig 

Bait  thy  disease  ;  and,  whilst  they  tug. 

Thou,  to  maintain  their  precious  striS, 

Spend  the  dear  treasures  of  thy  life. 

Go,  take  physic,  dote  upon 

Some  big-named  compositiou. 

The  oraculous  doctors'  mystic  bills — 

Certain  hard  words  made  into  pills ; 

And  what  at  last  shalt  gain  by  these  1 

Only  a  costlier  disease. 

That  which  makes  us  haye  no  need 

Of  physic,  that's  physic  indeed. 

Hark,  hither,  reader  !  wilt  thou  see 

Nature  her  own  physician  be  1 

Wilt  see  a  man,  all  his  own  wealth, 

His  own  music,  his  own  health  ; 

A  man  whose  sober  soul  can  tell 

How  to  wear  her  garments  weU  ; 

Her  garments,  that  upon  her  sit. 

As  garments  should  do,  close  and  fit ; 

A  well-doth'd  soul  that's  not  oppiess'd 

Nor  chok'd  with  what  she  should  be  dress'd  ; 

A  soul  sheath'd  in  a  crystal  shrine. 

Through  which  all  her  bright  features  shine ; 

As  when  a  piece  of  wanton  lawn, 

A  thin  aerial  veil,  is  drawn 

O'er  beauty's  face,  seeming  to  hide. 

More  sweetly  shows  the  blushing  bride ) 

A  soul,  whose  intellectual  beams 

No  mists  do  mask,  no  lazy  steama-^ 

A  happy  soul,  that  all  the  way 

To  heaven,  hath  a  summer's  day  I 

Would'st  see  a  man,  whose  well-warm'd  blood 

Bathes  him  in  a  genuine  flood  1 
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A  man  whose  tuned  humoun  be 

A  seat  of  rarest  harmony  1 

Wouldst  see  blithe  looks,  fresh  cheeks,  beguile 

Age !  Wouldst  see  December  smile ! 

Wouldst  see  nests  of  new  roses  grow 

In  a  bed  of  rererend  snow ! 

Warm  thoughts,  free  spirits  flattering 

Winter's  self  into  a  spring  f 

In  sum,  wouldst  see  a  man  that  can 

Lire  to  be  old,  and  still  a  man  1 

Whose  latest  and  most  leaden  hours 

Fall  with  soft  wings,  stuck  with  soft  flowers ; 

And  when  life's  sweet  fable  ends. 

Soul  and  body  part  like  friends ; 

No  quarrels,  murmurs,  no  delay  ; 

A  kiM,  a  sigh,  and  so  away ! 

This  rare  one,  reader,  wouldst  thou  see  t 

Hark,  hither !  and  thyself  be  he. 


Hyian  to  the  Name  of  Jesm, 

I  sing  the  Name  which  none  can  say, 

But  touch'd  with  an  interior  ray  ; 

The  name  of  our  new  peace  ;  our  good  ; 

Our  bliss,  and  supernatural  blood  ; 

The  name  of  all  our  liyes  and  \o^  : 

Hearken  and  help,  ye  holy  doyes  I 

The  high-bom  brood  of  day  ;  you  bright 

Candidates  of  blissful  light. 

The  heirs  elect  of  love  ;  whose  names  belong 

Unto  the  everlasting  life  of  song  ; 

All  ye  wise  souls,  who  in  the  wealthy  breast 

Of  thiit  unbounded  Name  build  your  wann  nest. 

Awake,  my  glory  I  soul  (if  such  thou  be. 

And  that  fair  word  at  all  refer  to  thee), 

Awake  and  sing. 

And  be  all  wing  ! 

Bring  hither  thy  whole  self ;  and  let  me  see 

What  of  thy  parent  heayen  yet  speaks  in  thee. 

0  thou  art  poor 

Of  noble  powers,  I  see, 

And  full  of  nothing  else  but  empty  me  ; 

Narrow  and  low,  and  infinitely  less 

Than  this  great  morning's  mighty  business.    ' 

One  little  world  or  two, 

Alas  !  will  never  do  ; 

We  must  hare  store ; 

Go,  soul,  out  of  thyself,  and  seek  for  more  ; 

Go  and  request 

Great  Nature  for  the  key  of  her  huge  chest 

Of  heay'ns,  the  self-inyolying  set  of  spheres. 

Which  dull  mortality  more  feels  than  hean  ; 

Then  rouse  the  nest 

Of  nimble  art,  and  trayerse  round 

The  airy  shop  of  soul-appeasing  sound  : 

And  beat  a  summons  in  the  same 

All-soTcreign  name, 

To  warn  each  seyeral  kind 

And  shape  of  sweetness — ^be  they  such 

As  sigh  with  supple  wind 

Or  answer  artful  touch — 

That  they  convene  and  come  away 

To  wait  at  the  love-crowned  doors  of  that  illustrious 

day 

•  *  • 

Come,  lovely  name  !  life  of  our  hope  I 
Lo,  we  hold  our  hearts  wide  ope  I 
Unlock  thy  cabinet  of  day. 
Dearest  sweet,  and  come  away. 

Lo,  how  the  thirsty  lands 
Gasp  for  thy  golden  show'is,  with  long-stretch'd  bandit ! 

Lo,  how  the  labouring  earM| 

That  hopes  to  be 

All  heaven  by  thee, 

Leaps  at  thy  birth  1 


The  attending  world,  to  wait  thy  rise, 

Fint  tum'd  to  eyes  ; 
And  then,  not  knowing  what  to  do, 
Tum'd  them  to  tears,  and  spent  them  too. 
Come,  royal  name  !  and  pay  the  expense 
Of  all  this  precious  patience : 

On,  come  away 
And  kill  the  death  of  this  delay. 
Oh  see,  so  many  worlds  of  baiien  yean 
Melted  and  measur'd  out  in  seas  of  tears  1 
Oh,  see  the  weaiy  lids  of  wakefiil  hope 
(Love's  eastern  windows)  all  wide  ope 

With  curtains  drawn. 
To  catch  the  daybreak  of  thy  dawn  I 
Oh,  dawn  at  last,  long-look'd  for  day  1 
Take  thine  own  wings  and  come  away. 
Lo,  where  aloft  it  comes  I    It  comes,  among 
The  conduct  of  adoring  spirits,  that  throng 
Like  diligent  bees,  and  swann  about  it. 

Oh,  they  are  wise. 
And  know  what  sweets  are  suck'd  from  oat  it. 

It  is  the  hive 

By  which  they  thrive. 
Where  all  their  hoard  of  honey  lies. 
Lo,  whope  it  comes,  upon  the  snowy  dove's 
Soft  back,  and  brings  a  bosom  big  with  loves. 
Welcome  to  our  dark  world,  thou  womb  of  day  I 
Unfold  thy  fair  conceptions  ;  and  display 
The  birth  of  our  bright  joys. 

Oh,  thou  compacted 
Body  of  blessings  !  spirit  of  souls  extracted  ! 
Oh,  dissipate  thy  spicy  powers. 
Cloud  of  condensed  sweets  I  and  break  upon  us 

In  balmy  showers  I 
Oh,  fill  our  senses,  and  take  from  us 
All  force  of  so  profane  a  fallacy. 
To  think  aught  sweet  but  that  which  smells  of  thee. 
Fair  flow'ry  name  I  in  none  but  thee, 
And  thy  nectareal  fragrancy. 

Hourly  there  meets 
An  univenal  synod  of  all  sweets ; 
By  whom  it  is  defined  thus — 

That  no  perfume 

For  ever  shall  presume 
To  pass  for  odoriferous. 
But  such  alone  whose  sacred  pedigree 
Can  prove  itself  some  kin,  sweet  name  !  to  thee. 
Sweet  name  !  in  thy  each  syllable 
A  thousand  blest  Arabias  dwell ; 
A  thousand  hills  of  frankincense ; 
Mountains  of  myrrh  and  beds  of  spioes, 
And  ten  thousand  patadises. 
The  soul  that  tastes  thee  takes  from  thence. 
How  many  unknown  worlds  there  are 
Of  comforts,  which  thou  hast  in  keeping  ! 
How  many  thousand  mercies  there 
In  pity's  soft  lap  lie  a>sleeping  t 
Happy  he  who  has  the  art 

To  awake  them. 

And  to  take  them 
Home,  and  lodge  them  in  his  heart. 
Oh,  that  it  were  as  it  was  wont  to  be. 
When  thy  old  friends,  on  fire  all  fUll  of  thee. 
Fought  against  frowns  with  smiles  ;  gave  glorious 
To  penecutions  ;  and  against  the  face 
Of  death  and  fiercest  duigers,  durst  with  brave 
And  sober  pace  march  on  to  meet  a  gimve. 
On  their  bold  breasts  about  the  world  they  bore  thee. 
And  to  the  teeth  of  hell  stood  un  to  teach  thee ; 
In  centre  of  their  inmost  souls  they  wore  thee. 
Where  racks  and  torments  striv'd  in  vain  to  re^^ 
thee. 

Little,  alas  1  thought  they 
Who  tore  the  Ikir  breasts  of  thy  finends, 

Their  fuir  but  made  way 
For  thee,  and  serv  d  them  in  thy  glorious  ends. 
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What  did  their  weapons,  but  with  wider  pores 
Enluge  thy  flaming-breasted  lovers, 

More  fireely  to  transpire 

lliat  impatient  fire 
The  heart  that  hides  thee  hardlj  covers  1 
What  did  their  weapons,  bat  set  wide  the  doors 
For  thee  t  iair  purple  doors,  of  lore's  devising ; 
The  ruby  windows  which  enrich'd  the  east 
Of  th/  so  oft-repeated  rising. 
Eadi  woond  of  theirs  was  thy  new  morning. 
And  le-enthron'd  thee  in  thy  rosy  nest. 
With  blodi  of  thine  own  blood  thy  day  adorning  : 
It  WM  the  wit  of  love  o*erflow'd  the  bounds 
Of  wrath,  and  made  the  way  through  all  these  wounds. 
Welcome,  dear,  all-adored  name  1 

For  sure  there  is  no  knee 

That  knows  not  thee ; 
Or  if  there  be  such  sons  of  shame, 

Alas  !  what  will  they  do, 
When  stubborn  rocks  shall  bow. 
And  hills  hang  down  their  hean^n-saluting  heads 

To  sMk  for  humble  beds 
Of  dust,  where,  in  the  bashful  shades  of  night, 
Next  to  their  own  low  nothing  th^  may  lie. 
And  couch  before  the  dazzlmg  light  of  thy  dread 

Majesty. 
They  that  by  love's  mild  dictate  now 

Will  not  adore  thee. 
Shall  then,  with  just  confusion,  bow 

And  break  before  thee. 

SIR  RICHARD  FAN8HAWE. 

Sir  Richard  Fanshawe,  knight,  brother  of  Tho- 
mas Lord  Fanshawe,  was  bom  in  1607.  He  joined 
the  royalists,  and  was  secretary  at  war  to  Prince 
Rupert  After  the  Restoration,  he  was  appointed  am- 
hssssdar  to  Spain  and  Portugal,  in  which  character 
he  died  at  Madrid  in  1 666.  Fansliawe  translated  the 
Lusiad  of  Camoens,  and  the  Pastor  Fido  of  Guarini. 
With  the  Utter  production,  published  in  1648,  he 
gave  to  the  world  some  miscellaneous  poems,  from 
which  the  following  are  selected : — 

A  Rime. 

Thou  blushing  rose,  within  whose  virgin  leaver 
The  wanton  wind  to  sport  himself  presumes. 
Whilst  from  their  rifled  wardrobe  he  receives 
For  his  wings  purple,  for  his  breath  perfumes ! 

Blown  in  the  morning,  thou  shalt  fade  ere  noon  : 
What  boots  a  life  wluch  in  such  haste  forsakes  thee ! 
Thou'rt  wondrous  frolic  being  to  die  so  soon  : 
And  passing  proud  a  little  colour  makes  thee. 

If  thee  thy  brittle  beauty  so  deceives. 

Know,  then,  the  thing  that  swells  thee  is  thy  bane ; 

For  the  same  beauty  doth  in  bloody  leaves 

The  sentence  of  thy  early  death  contain. 

Some  clown's  coarse  lungs  will  poison  thy  sweet  flower. 
If  bv  the  careless  plough  thou  shalt  be  torn  : 
And  many  Herods  lie  m  wait  each  hour 
To  murder  thee  as  soon  as  thou  art  born ; 
Nay,  force  thy  bud  to  blow  ;  their  tyrant  breath 
Anticipating  life,  to  hasten  death. 

AmdiFooL 

Thee,  senseless  stock,  because  thou'rt  richly  gilt, 
The  blinded  people  without  cause  admire, 
And  superstition  impiously  hath  built 
Altan  to  that  which  should  have  been  the  fire. 

HTiere  shall  my  tongue  consent  to  worship  thee, 
Snce  all's  not  gold  Uiat  glisters  and  is  fiur  ; 
Carving  but  makes  an  image  of  a  tree  : 
fittt  gods  of  images  are  made  by  prayer. 


Sabean  incense  in  a  fragrant  cloud 

Illustriously  suspended  o'er  thy  crown 

Like  a  king's  canopy,  makes  thee  allow'd 

For  more  than  man.    But  let  them  take  thee  dowi^ 

And  thy  true  value  be  once  understood. 

Thy  dull  idolaters  will  find  thou'rt  wood. 

Song. — The  Saint's  EncouragtmaU, 
[Written  in  1643.] 

Fight  on,  brave  soldien,  for  the  cause  ; 

Fear  not  the  cavaliers  ; 
Their  threat'nings  are  as  senseless,  as 

Our  jealousies  and  fears. 
'Tis  you  must  perfect  this  great  work, 

And  all  mahgnants  slay. 
You  must  bring  back  the  king  again 

The  clean  contraiy  way. 

'Tis  for  Religion  that  you  fight. 

And  for  the  kingdom's  good. 
By  robbing  churches,  plundering  men. 

And  sh^lding  guiltless  blood. 
Down  with  the  orthodoxal  train. 

All  loyal  subjects  slay ; 
When  these  are  gone,  we  shall  be  blest, 

The  clean  contrary  way. 

When  Charles  we've  bankrupt  made  like  us, 

Of  crown  and  power  bereft  him. 
And  all  his  loyal  subjects  slain. 

And  none  but  reliols  left  him. 
When  weVe  beggar'd  all  the  laud. 

And  sent  our  trunks  away. 
We'll  make  him  then  a  glorious  prince^ 

The  clean  contrary  way. 

'Tis  to  preserve  his  mi^esty. 

That  we  against  him  fight. 
Nor  are  we  ever  beaten  back. 

Because  our  cause  is  right : 
If  any  make  a  scruple  on't. 

Our  declarations  say, 
Who  fight  for  us,  fight  for  the  king 

TheTeui  ooDtra^  way. 

At  Keynton,  Branford,  Plymouth,  York, 

And  divers  places  more, 
What  victories  we  saints  obtain'd. 

The  like  ne'er  seen  before  I 
How  often  wc  Prince  Rupert  kill*d. 

And  bravely  won  the  day  ; 
The  wicked  cavaliers  did  run 

The  clean  contraiy  way. 

The  true  religion  we  maintain. 

The  kingdom's  peace  and  plenty  ; 
The  privilege  of  parliament 

Not  known  to  one  of  twenty ; 
The  ancient  fundamental  laws  ; 

And  teach  men  to  obey 
Their  lawful  sovereign  ;  and  all  these 

The  clean  contrary  way. 

We  subjects'  liberties  preserve. 

By  prisonments  and  plunder. 
And  do  enrich  ourselves  and  state 

By  keeping  the  wicked  under. 
We  must  preserve  mechanics  now. 

To  lecturise  and  pray  ; 
By  them  the  Gospel  is  advanced 

The  clean  contraty  way. 

And  though  the  king  be  much  miitled 

By  that  malignant  crew ; 
He'll  find  us  honest,  and  at  last 

Give  all  of  us  our  due. 
For  we  do  wisel  v  plot,  and  plot, 

Rebellion  to  destroy. 
He  sees  we  stand  for  peace  and  truth. 

The  clean  contiaiy  way. 
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The  public  faith  shall  nsre  our  bouIb, 

And  good  out-works  toffother ; 
And  ships  shall  sare  our  Bvesi  that  stay 

Only  for  wind  and  weather. 
But  when  our  faith  and  works  fall  down. 

And  all  our  hopes  decay, 
Our  acts  will  bear  us  up  to  heayen, 

The  clean  contraiy  way. 

Song.— !r^«  Itoyaltsi, 
[Written  In  1646.] 

Come,  pass  about  the  bowl  to  me  ; 

A  health  to  our  distressed  king  1 
Though  we're  in  hold,  let  cups  go  free, 

Biras  in  a  cage  do  freely  smg. 
The  ground  does  tipple  healths  apace, 

Wnen  storms  do  fall,  and  shall  not  we  f 
A  sorrow  dares  not  show  its  face, 

When  we  are  ships  and  sack  *t  the  sea. 

Pox  on  this  grief,  hang  wealth,  let's  sing. 

Shall  kill  ourselves  for  fear  of  death  f 
We'll  lire  by  the  air  which  songs  doth  bring. 

Our  sighing  does  but  waste  our  breath  : 
Then  let  us  not  be  discontent. 

Nor  drink  a  glass  the  less  of  wine  ; 
In  rain  they'll  think  their  plafues  are  spent, 

When  once  they  sec  we  don^  repine. 

We  do  not  suffer  here  alonfe, 

Though  we  are  begcar'dt  so's  the  king  ; 
rris  sin  t'  have  wealth,  when  he  has  none ; 

Tush  !  poverty's  a  royal  thing ! 
AVhen  we  are  liurded  well  with  drink, 

Our  heads  shall  turn  as  round  as  theirs, 
Our  feet  shall  rise,  our  bodies  sink 

Clean  down  the  wind,  like  cayaliers. 

Fill  this  unnatural  quart  with  sack, 

Nature  all  yacuums  doth  declinoi 
Ourselyes  will  be  a  lodiac, 

And  every  month  shall  be  a  sign. 
Methinks  the  travels  of  the  glasA 

Are  circular  like  Plato's  year, 
'Where  evetything  is  as  it  was ; 

liOt's  tipple  round ;  and  so  'tis  here. 

ULDT  ELIZABETH  CARSW. 

Lady  Elizabeth  Carew  is  beUercd  to  be  the 
author  of  the  tragedy  of  Mariana,  the  Pair  Queen  of 
Jewry,  1613.  Though  wanting  in  dramatic  interest 
and  spirit,  there  is  a  vein  of  fine  sentiment  and  feel- 
ing in  this  forgotten  drama.  The  following  chorus, 
in  Act  the  Fourth,  possesses  a  generous  and  noble 
simplicity : — 

[Revenge  of  It^uriet.l 

The  fairest  action  of  our  human  life 
Is  scorning  to  revenge  an  injury  ; 
For  who  foxgives  without  a  further  strife. 
His  adversaiy's  heart  to  him  doth  tie. 
And  'tis  a  firmer  conquest  truly  said. 
To  win  the  heart,  than  overthrow  the  head. 

If  we  a  worthy  enemy  do  find. 

To  yield  to  worth  it  must  bo  nobly  done  ; 
But  if  of  baser  metal  be  his  mind. 
In  base  revenge  there  is  no  honour  won. 
Who  would  a  worthy  courage  overthrow. 
And  who  would  wrestle  with  a  worthless  foe  ! 

We  say  our  hearts  are  great,  and  cannot  yield  ; 

Because  they  cannot  yield,  it  proves  them  poor  : 
Great  hearts  are  task'd  oeyond  their  power,  but  sold 
The  weakest  lion  will  the  loudest  roar. 
Truth's  school  for  certain  doth  this  same  allow, 
liigh-hearteduess  doth  sometimes  teach  to  bow. 


A  noble  heart  doth  teach  a  virtuous  sconi. 

To  scorn  to  owe  a  duty  overlong ; 
To  scorn  to  be  for  benefits  forbohie ; 
To  scorn  to  lie,  to  sooni  to  do  a  wrong. 
To  scorn  to  bear  an  injury  in  mind ; 
To  scom  h  iree-botn  heart  slave-like  to  bind. 

But  i^  for  wrongs  we  needs  revenge  must  hat% 
Then  be  our  vengeance  of  the  noblest  kind ; 
Do  we  his  body  from  our  fury  save« 
And  let  our  hate  prevail  against  our  mind  1 
What  can  'gainst  him  a  greater  vengeance  be, 
Than  make  nis  foe  mote  worthy  far  than  he  ! 

Had  Mariam  scom*d  io  leave  a  due  unpaid. 

She  would  to  Herod  then  have  paid  ner  love, 
And  not  have  been  by  sullen  passion  sway'd. 
To  fix  her  thoughts  all  injury  above 
Is  virtuous  pride.     Had  Mariam  thus  been  proud, 
Long  famous  life  to  her  had  been  allow'd. 


BCOTTIfid    POETS. 
AttXAilDttL  SCOT. 

While  Sidney,  Spenser,  Marlow,  and  other  poefM, 
were  illustrating  the  reign  of  Ellzabeih,  the  mnaes 
were  not  wholly  neglected  in  Seotknd.  There  waa, 
howeyer,  so  little  intercourse  between  the  two  tui- 
tions, that  the  works  of  the  English  bards  seem  to 
have  been  comparatively  unknown  in  the  north,  and 
to  have  had  no  Scottish  imitators.  The  country 
was  then  in  a  rude  and  barbarous  state,  tyrannised 
over  by  the  nobles,  and  torn  by  feuds  and  disten- 
sions. In  England,  the  Reformation  had  proceeded 
from  the  throne,  and  was  accomplished  with  little 
violence  or  disorder.  In  Scotland,  it  uprooted  ihb 
whole  form  of  society,  and  was  mRfked  by  fiefte 
contentions  and  lawless  turbulence.  The  absorbing 
Influence  of  this  ecclesiastical  struggle  wa4  unfavoor- 
able  to  ihB  cultiyatlon  of  poetry.  It  shed  a  gloomy 
spirit  over  the  nation,  and  !ilmo8tt>roscribed  the  stndy 
of  romantic  literature.  The  drama,  ^hich  in  En^nd 
was  the  nurse  of  so  many  fine  thoughts,  so  much 
stirring  passion,  and  beautiAil  imagery,  was  shunned 
as  a  leprosy,  fhtal  to  religion  and  morality.  The 
very  songs  in  Scotland  partook  of  this  religious  cha- 
racter;  and  so  widely  was  the  polemical  spirit  diffnaedt 
that  Alexander  dcot,  in  lus  New  Year  Gift  io  the 
Queen,  in  1562,  says — 

That  limmer  lads  and  little  lasses,  Io, 

Will  argue  baith  with  bishop,  piieiti  and  friar* 

Scot  wrote  seyeral  short  satires,  and  some  miscella- 
neous poems,  the  preyailing  amatoty  character  of 
which  has  caused  him  to  be  called  the  SctfiiiMk  Atta-^ 
creon,  though  there  are  many  points  wanting  to  oom* 
plete  his  resemblance  to  the  Teian  bard.  Ai  tpeci- 
mens  of  his  talents,  the  two  foUowiog  pieeea  Mxm 
presented  :— 

Mondd  of  Love. 

Lo  what  it  is  to  luve, 

Leam  ye  that  list  to  pruve. 
By  me,  I  say,  that  no  ways  may, 

The  erund  of  greif  remuve. 
But  still  deca^,  both  nicht  and  day  ; 

Lo  what  it  is  to  luve  I 

Luve  is  ane  fervent  firei 

Kendillit  without  desire, 
Short  plesour,  lane  displesour; 

Repentance  is  the  hire ; 
Ane  pure  tressour,  without  messoar  J 

Luve  is  ane  fervent  fire. 

IS4 


ENGLISH  UTEEATUHE. 


To  r^»  with  rude  »dwiw ; 
Now  thiu,  now  tW,  to  goea  tbe  gomr, 

Inceitkin  is  the  dice ; 
There  it  no  man,  I  oj.  that  can 

Both  lure  and  to  be  wiM. 

Flee  alwajU  fnim  the  maie, 

Leam  at  me  to  beware ; 
It  ii  one  pun  and  ddwble  tiain 

Of  endksa  woe  uid  can ; 
For  to  refrain  that  denger  plain, 

Flee  atwajs  from  the  num. 


J\>  hit  Start. 

Hence,  beut,  with  her  that  mutt  dei«r(, 

And  httld  thee  with  thy  eareiain, 
For  I  had  lerer"  want  ane  heart, 

Nor  hiT*  the  heart  that  does  me  pain  ; 

Therefore  go  with  thy  lure  remain, 
And  let  me  lire  thiu  unmollist ; 

9ee  that  thoQ  come  not  back  again, 
But  bide  with  her  thau  iurii  bett. 

Sen  ihe  that  I  bare  serrit  laog, 

Ii  to  depart  *o  suddenlj, 
Addtew  thee  now,  for  thou  aall  gang 

And  beir  thj  lidv  companj. 

Fn  ahe  be  gone,  heartleBa  am  I ) 
For  whj  I  thou  art  w"  '  ' "' 

Therefore,  mj  heaj 
And  bide  with  her  thou  li 


■crvitiide  and  thrall. 
My  faithful  heart  ii  free  inteir. 
And  mind  to  serre  mj  lady 
Wald  God  that  I  were  pen'gall 
Under  that  redolent  rose  to  reet  I 
Yet  at  the  least,  my  heart,  tboa  $all 


all. 


Abide  with  bet  thou  k 


isbegt. 


Sea  in  your  garth^  the  lily  whvte 

Ma;  not  remain  amang  the  laTC, 
Adieu  the  Bower  of  baill  Jeljte ; 

Adieu  the  auccour  that  maj  me  eaTe; 

Adiea  the  fiaerant  balmie  Buuf,* 
And  lamp  of  ladiea  luetiett  1 

Ht  futhful  heart  ihe  nil  it  haTC, 
To  bide  with  hei  it  lurii  beet. 

Deplore,  ye  ladiea  clear  of  hue. 

Her  alnence,  aen  ahe  muat  depart, 
And  apedallj  ye  luTera  true. 

That  wounded  be  with  luria  dart. 

Foryeeall  want  jou  of  ane  heart 
Aa  weil  aa  I,  therefore  at  laat 

Do  Eo  with  mine,  with  mind  inWart, 

And  bide  with  her  tb«u  tuTll  best. 


SiH  Richard  Miitund  of  Letliington  (1496- 
1 586).  (atber  of  tlie  Secretary  Lethinglon,  of  Scottiah 
liiatory,  Telieved  the  dutie*  of  his  situation  as  a  judge 
and  atateaman  in  advanced  life,  by  competing  some 
moral  and  conTersational  pieeea,  and  collerting,  into 
the  well-known  manuKript  which  bears  iiii  name, 
the  beat  prodnctionl  of  bil  contemporariea.    Theae 

I )  had  It  In  to/  powar. 


Lathlnflm  CaiUe. 


Satirt  OH  At  Tiie»  Ladia. 

Same  wifis  of  the  borowatoun 
Sae  wonder  lain  are,  and  wftntoun, 
In  warld  tbei  wait  nof  what  to  writ ; 
Od  cl^this  they  ware*  mony  a  troun  ; 
And  all  for  newfangleneis  of  geir.' 

And  of  fine  Silk  their  furrit  clokls, 
With  hinfan  aleeies,  like  geil  pokis  ; 
Nae  preacliinff  will  gar  them  forbelt 
To  weir  all  thing  that  ain  prorokia  ; 
And  all  for  newfanglenesB  of  geit. 

Tbeir  wilicoati  mhun  weel  be  h«wit, 
Broudied  richt  braid,  with  pasments  sei 
I  trow  wha  wald  the  matter  sprir. 
That  their  gndemen  had  cause  to  ruo  it 
That  oiir  their  wifii  won  aic  geir. 


Sometime  they  will  beir  up  their  gown, 
To  ihaw  their  wilicoat  hingan  down  ; 
And  aometime  baith  tbey  will  Upbeir, 
To  abaw  their  bose  of  black  or  brown ; 
And  all  for  newIiuigleDeaa  of  geir. 

Tbeir  collars,  carcata,  and  hauee  beidi*  I  * 
With  relret  hat  heigh  on  their  heidia, 

"    h  gold  like  ane  younkeir. 

ithreidisj 

1  of  geir. 

Tbeir  ehoon  of  TeWet,  and  their  mullts  I 
In  kirk  they  are  not  content  of  stulUa, 
The  sermon  when  they  ait  to  heir, 
But  carries  cuaheous  like  Tain  fulls ; 
And  all  for  newfangleness  of  geir. 


NlU 


CYCLOPiEDIA  OP 


Lekie,  bumeu  men,  or  all  be  loat, 
Dd  your  V1&S  to  mak  eic  coat, 
Wbilk  ma;  gar  all  jour  baimis  bleir.> 
She  that  may  not  want  wine  and  loaf  t, 
la  able  for  to  waste  some  geir. 
Between  them,  aod  noble*  of  blude, 
Nae  difference  but  ane  Telret  hude  I 
llieir  camroclc  curchiea  are  at  deir. 
Their  other  claithii  are  as  gude. 
And  tbey  as  costlj  in  other  geir. 
Of  bur^e»a  wilis  though  I  speak  plain. 
Some  landwart  liuliea  are  as  vain, 
As  by  their  claithine  maj  appcir. 
Wearing  gaver  not  them  ma;  gun, 
On  oirer  vam  claiUus  wasting  geit. 


Alsxander  Montoohbrt  wa>  knoim  u  a  poet  in 
ISG8 ;  but  his  principal  rork.  The  Cherry  and  Iht 
Slat,  was  not  publiibel  before  1597.  The  Cfierrf  and 
'  the  Slae  is  an  allegoriual  poem,  representing  Tirtue 
and  vice.  The  allegory  is  poorly  managed!  but 
some  of  Montgomery's  descriptions  are  lively  and 
vigorous)  and  the  style  of  verse  adojitod  in  this 
poem  was  afterwards  copied  by  Bums.  Diveited  of 
•ome  of  the  antique  spelling,  parts  of  the  poem  teem 
as  modern,  and  ss  amoothlj  versified,  as  the  Scottish 
poetry  of  a  century  and  a-half  later. 

The  cimhat  cmuda,  the  corbie  crieii, 
The  cuckoo  conks,  the  prattling  pyes 

To  geek  tbcte  they  begin  ; 
The  jareon  of  the  jangling  jays. 
The  craiking  ciawi  and  keckling  kayi, 

Tbey  deave't  me  with  their  din. 
The  pointed  pawn  with  Argu*  eyes 

Can  on  his  May-cock  caU  ; 
The  turtle  wails  on  wither'd  tiws. 
And  Echo  answers  all. 
Repeating,  with  greeting. 
How  fair  Narcissus  felt, 

I  saw  the  hurcheon  and  the  hare 
In  hidlingB  hirpling  here  and  there,* 
To  make  their  morning  mange. 


Thect 


iiity  downs  with  den  were  wa 
With  stiff  mustachio*  strange. 
The  hart,  the  hind,  the  dae,  the  rae. 

The  foumart  and  false  foi ; 
The  bearded  buck  clamb  up  the  brae 
With  bin^  bairs  and  brocks  ; 
Some  f^ing,  some  dreading 


The  I 


subtle  SI 


With  skip] 
They  p; 

The  air  was  sober,  saft,  and  sweet, 
Kae  misty  vapouni,  wind,  nor  trect, 

But  quiet,  calm,  and  clear. 
To  roster  Flora's  fragrant  Sowcn, 
Hliereon  Apollo's  paramourjl 

Had  trinkled  laony  a  tear  ; 
The  which  like  silver  shnkers  sMncd, 

Embroidering  Beauty's  bed, 
^VIlerewith  their  heavy  heads  docliiied 
In  May's  colours  clad. 
Some  knoping,  some  dropping 
Of  balmy  liquor  iwMt, 
Eicelling  and  smelling 
Through  Phocbua'  wholesome  heat. 


n  lilr|illii(  dovD  Ui«  fill 


Ai.ezAMtiEH  Httue,  who  died,  minister  of  Logic, 
n  1 609,  published  a  volume  of  ffyniu  or  ^ocreil  &^ 
a  the  year  1  SgS.  He  was  of  tlie  Humei  of  Fidwortii, 


and,  previous  to  turning  _ 
law,  and  frequented  the  court ;  but  in  his  latter  yean 
he  wat  a  stem  and  even  gloomy  Puritan.  The  moH 
finished  of  his  productions  is  a  deacription  of  k  nm- 
nicr**  day,  which  he  colls  the  Dag  Ettivd.  The 
rarioQS  lAjects  of  external  nature,  chaTacleriatk;  of  a 
Scottish  landscape,  are  pointed  with  trath  and  deai- 
ness,  and  a  calm  devotional  fbding  ii  ipiead  orer  the 
poem.    It  open*  as  follows:— 

0  perfect  light,  which  shed  away 

The  darkness  from  the  light, 
And  set  a  ruler  o'er  the  day, 

Another  o'er  the  night. 

Thy  glory,  when  the  day  forth  fliaa. 

More  vively  does  appear, 
Nor  at  mid-iMy  unto  our  eyes 

The  shiniDg  sun  is  clear. 
The  shadow  of  the  earth  anon 

Removes  and  drawis  by. 
Syne  in  the  cast,  when  it  is  gone. 

Appears  a  clearer  sky. 
Wbilk  soon  perceive  the  little  larkr. 

The  lapwing  and  the  snipe ; 
And  tunc  their  song  like  Nature's  clerks, 

O'er  meadow,  muir,  and  stripe. 

The  inininci  day  of  the  poet  ii  one  of  nndonded 


snqtiil  IS  ant 

nowhere  shall  ye  find, 
a  high  and  barren  hill, 
r  of  paasing  wind. 


That  balmy  Intf  do  bea: 

Than  they  ware  punted  m 

No  nore  they  mova  w  ■ 


ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 


Tbe  liTcn  fRih,  the  caller  atnuni 
O'er  rocki  can  nrifllj  no. 

He  watM  clear  like  crjrtal  beams, 
And  makea  a  pleasant  din. 

The  condition  of  the  Scottiih  Ubonrer  would  »eem 
to  bare  been  then  more  comfortable  than  at  present. 
and  the  climate  of  the  country  wanner,  for  Home 
deKiibo  Ihoae  working  in  the  fields  u  stopping  at 
mid-dar,  "noon  meat  and  Bleep  to  take,'  and  re- 
bahing  tliemaelves  with  'caller  wine'  in  a  caTC,  and 
'  (allada  iteep'd  in  oil.'  Ai  the  poet  lived  four  years 
ID  France  previoos  to  his  settling  in  Scotland,  in 
natare  life,  we  suspect  he  moat  have  been  drawing 
OQ  hi*  continental  recollections  for  some  of  the 
reatnm  in  thia  pictare.  At  length  '  the  gloaming 
comes,  the  day  is  spent,'  and  the  poet  conclaUea  in  a 
Btrain  at  pious  grBtitode  and  delight  :— 

What  pleasDie,  then.tc  walk  and  see 

Eod'lang  a  riTcr  clear. 
The  perfect  form  of  ererj  tree 

Within  the  deep  appear 
The  salmon  out  of  cTuires  and  crejl", 

Uphuled  into  scouts, 
The  bellsand  circles  on  the  weills 

Through  leaping  of  the  trouts. 
O  sore  it  were  a  seemly  thing. 

While  all  is  still  and  calm. 
The  praise  of  God  to  play  and  sing, 

With  trumpet  and  with  ehalm. 
Tlirough  all  the  land  great  is  the  gild 

Of  rustic  folks  that  ciy  ; 
Of  bleating  sheep  fia  ther  be  kill'd. 

Of  calres  and  rowting  ky« 
AU  laboniers  draw  hamo  at  ever. 

And  can  to  others  say. 
Thanks  to  the  gradous  tiod  of  heai 


weak  at  arguments,  and  the  *  rules  and  coutelis'  i 
the  royal  author  are  puerile  and  ridiculous.  Uis 
nnjesty's  versea,  considering  that  he  was  only  in 
hi»  eighteentii  year,  are  more  creditable  to  him,  and 
we  shall  quote  one  from  the  volume  alluded  to. 

A  ne  Schorl  Potmt  0/  Tijme. 


le  gracious  Uod  o 


'^sr^. 


published  a  rolome  entitled,  Eitam  of  a  Prmtice  in 
lie  Diciia  art  of  Poetie,  wilh  lit  Sanlu  and  CautelU 
10  bt  pamtd  md  aamUd.  Kings  are  generallj,  aa 
Milton  has  remarked,  thongh  strong  in  legions,  bat 


[Orlfiiul  SptUlDf 0 


As  I  was  pausing  in  a  morning  aire. 

And  could  not  slelp  nor  nawyis  take  mc 

Furth  for  to  walk,  the  morning  was  so  fail 
Athort  the  fields,  it  teemed  to  me  the  bi 
The  East  was  eleare,  whereby  belyFo  I  f 

That  fyrie  Titan  cumraing  was  in  sight. 

Obscuring  chaste  Diana  by  bis  light. 

Who  by  his  rising  in  the  azure  skye^j 


Diddi 


rlie  helse  all  thame  on  earth  do  dwell. 


n  downe  fell. 


ttcll. 

Which  then  was  soukit  up  by  the  Delphienus  heit 
Up  in  the  aire:  it  wasio  light  aud  weit. 
Whoee  hie  sAcending  in  his  purpour  chere 

ProTokit  all  from  Morpheas  to  Hee  : 
As  beasts  to  feid,  and  birds  to  sing  with  heir. 

Men  to  their  labour,  bissie  as  the  bee : 

Yet  idle  men  deiysing  did  I  see. 
How  for  to  drive  the  tyme  that  did  them  irk. 
By  sindrie  pastymes,  quhile  that  it  grew  mirk. 
Then  woundred  I  to  see  them  seik  a  wyle, 

80  willingly  the  precious  tyme  Co  tine  : 
And  how  they  did  themselSs  so  fair  begyle, 

To  fushe  of  tyme,  which  of  itself  is  fyne. 

Fr»  tyme  be  past  to  call  it  backwart  syne 
Is  hot  in  xaiiie  ;  therefore  men  sould  be  warr. 
To  ^euth  the  tyme  that  flees  fn  them  so  fair. 
For  what  hath  man  hot  tyme  into  this  lyfe. 

Which  gives  him  dayis  his  tlod  anghl  to  know  I 
^^'he^efore  then  sould  we  be  at  tie  a  stryfe, 

So  spcdelie  our  seifis  for  to  withdraw 

Erin  from  Che  tyme,  which  is  on  nowayes  nlow 
To  flie  (ram  us,  suppose  we  fled  it  noght  t 
More  wysc  we  were,  if  we  the  tyme  had  soght. 
Bat  sen  that  tyme  is  sic  a  pncious  thing, 

I  wald  we  sould  beXow  it  into  that 
Which  were  most  pleajour  Co  our  heavenly  King. 

Flee  jdilteCh,  which  is  the  greatest  lat ; 

n»t  sen  that  death  to  all  is  destimit, 

that  Ood  hath  send  ujs 


Let  us  employ  that  tyme  that  Ood  ht 
In  doing  weiA,  that  good  men  may  c< 


Two  Scottish  noblemen  of  the  court  of  James 
were  devoted  to  letters,  namely,  the  Earl  of  Ancrum 
(l578-l6M)andtlieEABi.or  STnujNa(1580-16tO). 
The  first  was  a  younger  son  of  Sir  Andrew  Ker  of 
Femiehnrst,  and  he  enjoyed  the  favour  of  both 
James  and  Charles  L  The  following  sonnet  by  the 
earl  was  addressed  to  Drammond  the  poet  in  163i. 
It  shows  how  much  the  union  of  the  crowns  under 
Jamea  had  led  to  the  cultivation  of  the  English  Kyle 
and  language : — 

Smaat  in  Praite  of  a  Solilary  lAft. 


■  li(B 


OTOLOP.SDU  OF 


Tbe  momiiif;**  •ecmnd  niHirioa,  trnth'i  flnt  tneai. 

Nam  mcqiuintad  with  tlia  world'*  T>in  broiU, 
When  the  whols  d>j  to  oui  own  om  we  ipcnd. 

And  our  deu  tune  no  fleroe  unbition  ipoili. 
Most  hwpj  ctoto,  thnt  oajtt  tkk'it  nrenge 


Noi  none  of  fkbehoodV  nronrf  lioi  dost  h«u ; 
Nor  knowi  hope's  aweet  disease  that  chunu  our  lenBe, 
Nor  it«  t&d  cui« — dear-bought  eipwience  I 

The  Eari  of  Stirliog  (Williuu  Alezaoder  of  Men- 

■trie,  created  a  peer  bf  Chorlet  L)  wu  a  mora  pro- 
lific poet.  In  1637,  be  piibliibed  a  complete  edition 
of  his  works,  in  one  VMume  fidio,  with  the  title  of 
Recreatioiu  leilh  thi  Muttt,  coiuifting  oT  tragediei, 
heroic  poem,  ftpoeni  addressed  to  Prince  Henry  (the 
favourite  son  of  King  James),  another  heroic  poem 
entitled  Jmalhan,  and  a  lacrod  poem,  in  twelve 
parts,  on  the  Pay  of  Judrnfl.  One  of  the  T.ai\ 
glirliag's  tragedies  is  on  the  subject  of  Julius  Ciesi 
It  was  first  publiihod  in  16U6,  and  contains  seTeral 
passage*  resembUiiz  parts  of  Shalupearc's  tiagcdy 
of  the  same  name,  but  it  has  not  been  ttscertaiiicd 
which  was  first  published.  Hie  genius  of  SbokspeBre 
,  did  not  disdain  to  gather  hints  and  expressions  from 
I  obscure  authors — the  lesser  lights  of  the  age — and  a 
I  famous  passage  in  the  Terapal  is  supposed  (though 
'  somewhat  hvpercrlticallf )  to  be  also  derived  from 
I  the  Earl  of  Stirling.  In  the  ikay  of  Dariui,  there 
occurs  the  following  reflection —  ' 

Let  Greatness  of  her  glasfj  icepties  TOunt, 

I  Not  sceptre*,  DO,  but  reeds,  soon  bruised,  soon  broken  I 
I  And  let  this  worldtj  pomp  our  wit*  enchuit, 
AUfada,  and  toarctl]!  fon«i  kAind  a  tiJeett. 

The  line*  of  Shnkipeare  will  Instantly  be  recalled— 


None  of  the  production*  of  the  Earl  nf  f^tirllng 
I  touch  the  heart  or  entrance  the  imagiDatiuD.  lie  ha* 
it  the  humble  but  genuine  ui*pirstion  of  Alexander 
Hume.  Yet  we  must  allow  him  to  have  been  a  calm 
<  and  elegant  poet,  with  considerable  fancf,  and  an  car 
for  metrical  harmony.  The  following  is  one  of  hi* 
I  best  sonnets : — 


And  \>3  tLa  conl  of  thy  n»y  lip*. 
And  by  the  naked  snows  which  beauty  dyes  ; 
I  swear  by  all  the  jewels  of  thy  mind. 
Whose  like  yet  neter  worldly  treamre  bought. 
Thy  solid  judgment,  and  thy  generous  thought. 
Which  in  this  darken'd  age  hare  clearly  ihin'd  ; 
T  swear  by  those,  and  bj  my  npotless  lore. 
And  by  roy  secret,  yet  most  fervent  (ires, 
That  I  hare  neter  nurrt  but  chaste  desins. 
And  such  as  modesty  might  well  approve. 
Then,  sinre  I  love  those  rirtuoti*  puts  in  thee, 
Should'*t  thou  not  lore  this  virtuous  mind  in  inc  ! 

The  Ud7  «hom  the  poet  celebrated  under  the  name 
of  Aurora,  did  nut  accept  his  hand,  but  he  was 
married  to  a  daughter  of  Sir  William  Erskine.  The 
earl  concocted  an  enlightened  scheme  for  colonising 
Nova  Scotia,  wliich  was  patronised  by  the  king,  yet 
was  abandoned  fhim  the  dilBcultie*  attending  ils 
sccomplishmenL  Stirling  held  the  office  of  secretary 
of  slate  Ibi  Scotland  for  linceayeara,  from  16SB  to 


Hwiss  of  tlw  Bsrl  of  BtldiB^ 
some  maauoD  in  Stirling,  whicb  (till  snninii  k 
montuneut  of  a  fortune  so  different  bum  that  of  tlie 
ordinary  childrHi  of  the  niuse. 


A  greater  poet  flooriahed  in  Scotland  at  the  tame 
time  with  Stirling,  namely,  Wiluam  DamiMOND  of 
Ilawthomden  (1585-1649).    Familiar  with  clas^  ' 


ofni 

and  English  poetry,  and  imbued' with  Ime  litcruy 
taste  and  feeling.  Drummond  soared  above  a  mrre 
local  or  provincial  fame,  and  was  associated  in 
friendship  and  genius  with  hia  great  English  con- 
temporaries. His  fatber,  Sir  John  Drummand.  waa 
gentleman  usher  to  king  James  \  and  the  poet  >ecms 
to  have  inherited  hit  reverence  for  royalty.  No  author 
lU 
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of  ■oy  note,  emapUng,  perhap*,  Dtjrden,  hM  been  lo 
Inifh  of  adalation  as  Dmaiiiioad.  Baving  itndied 
ciTil  Iftw  for  four  jean  in  France,  the  poet  lucceeded, 
in  1SI1,  to  Ul  independent  eitata,  and  took  up  hi* 
i«tidenc8  at  Hawthomden.  If  beautiful  and  romuitic 
teeaerj  could  oreale  w  none  the  geniu*  of  a  poet, 


Drumniond  wai  peculiarly  bleued  with  roeani  of 
inapiration.  In  all  Scotland,  there  ii  no  spot  more 
finely  varied — more  rich,  graceful,  or  luioriant — 
than  the  eliffk,  cavei,  and  wooded  banki  of  tlia  riTcr 
Eak,  and  theclaaaic  ahades  of  Hawtfaorndeo.  In  the 
Immediate  neighlwurhood  i«  Roilin  Cattle,   ooe  ef 


HawUMvaAso.  Ik*  M 

the  moit  ioteiviting  of  Gothic  pfittf.  and  the  whole 
ccRine  of  the  stream  wid  tlie  narrow  glen  i«  like 
the  BTonnd-work  of  ume  fairy  dream.  The  fiiat 
publlcadon  of  Drunmand  vaa  a  volume  of  occasional 
poemi  1  to  which  lucceeded  a  mor^  trsstiBC  in 
prose,  entitled  the  Cuprtu  Croi».  and  another  poeti- 
cal work  termed  the  T'fcucrjo/Zian.  Thedcathofa 
lady,  to  whom  he  wai  betrothed,  affpotod  him  deeply, 
and  be  tooaht  relief  in  Cliange  of  •cene  and  the  ex- 
citement of  foreien  baTel.  On  his  retum,  aflef  an 
abcence  of  some  yeara,  he  happened  to  meet  a  young 
lady  named  Lt^an,  who  bore  >o  (troiig  a  resemblance 
to  the  former  object  of  his  affections,  that  he  solicited 
and  obtained  her  hand  in  marriage-  Drummond's 
feelings  were  so  intense  on  the  side  of  the  royalists, 
that  the  execution  of  Charles  is  sold  to  have  hastened 
his  death,  which  took  place  at  the  close  of  the  same 
year,  December  1649.  Drummondwas  intimate  with 
Ben  Jonion  and  Drajton ;  and  his  acquaintance 
with  the  fiwmer  has  been  rendered  memorable  by  a 
visit  paid  to  him  at  Hawthomden,  by  Jnnson,  in  the 
springof  1619.  The  SoottiEh  poet  kept  notes  of  the 
opinions  expressed  by  the  great  dramatist,  and  chro- 
nicled some  of  his  personal  failings.  For  this  his 
memory  has  been  keenly  attacked  and  traduced.  It 
■hoald  be  remembered  that  his  notes  were  private 
memoranda,  never  published  by  himiclfi  and,  while 
tbeir  truth  has  biiu  partly  conflroied  from  other 
sources,  there  seems  no  malignity  or  meanness  in 
teoording  faithflilly  his  impressions  of  one  of  his  most 
distinguished  contemporaries.  The  poetry  of  Drum- 
niond has  singular  sweetness  and  harmony  of  versi- 
fication. He  was  of  the  school  of  Spenser,  but  less 
tOitreal  in  thought  and  imagination.  His  Tairt  on 
tiu  Dtalh  ofMoSiadu  (Prince  Henry,  son  of  James  I,) 
was  written  in  IGIti;  his  Ifaiujenny  JVfiuu,  or  ike 
Jtiver  Forth  Ftatling  (a  congratuSatory  poem  to  King 
James,  on  his  revisiting  Scotland),  appeared  in  lEIlT, 
and  placed  him  among  the  greatest  poets  of  his  age. 
m«  touneta  are  of  a  still  higher  cast,  have  fewer 
coooeiU.  and  more  natural  feeling,  elevation  of  sen- 


timent, sad  grace  of  eiptesaioti.  Drumroond  wrote 
a  number  of  madrigals,  epigram*,  and  other  short 
pieces,  some  of  which  are  coarse  and  licentious.  TIw 
general  purity  of  bis  language,  the  harmony  of  his 
verse,  and  the  play  of  fancy,  in  all  his  principslpro- 
ductions,  are  his  distinguishing  characteristics.  Witb 
more  energy  and  fqrce  of  mind,  he  would  have  heen 
a  greater  fayourile  with  Ben  Jonsoo — and  wjth  poi- 

Tlie  JMiw  of  PorA  Ftrating. 

What  blustering  noise  now  interrupts  mj  sleeps  1 
What  echoing  shouts  thus  cleave  my  crystal  deeptt 
And  seem  to  call  me  from  mj  watery  court  t 
What  melody,  what  sounds  of  joy  and  sport, 
Are  convey'd  hither  from  each  night-bom  spring  1 
With  what  loud  murmurs  do  the  mountains  ring. 
Which  in  unusual  pomp  on  tiptoes  stand. 
And,  full  of  wonder,  overlook  the  land  1 
Whence  come  these  glittering  throngs,  these  meteon 

bright, 
This  golden  people  glancing  in  my  sight  t 
Whence  doth  this  praise,  applause,  and  love  arise  ; 
What  load-star  dtaweth  us  all  eyes  1 
Am  I  awake,  or  have  some  dreams  conspir'd 
To  mock  my  sense  with  what  I  most  deair'd  ! 
View  I  that  living  face,  see  I  those  looks, 
Which  with  delight  were  wont  t'  amaie  my  brooks  1 
Do  1  behold  that  worth,  that  man  divine. 
This  age's  glory,  by  these  banks  of  mine  I 
"Then  find  1  true  what  I  long  wish'd  in  vain  ; 
My  much-beloved  prince  is  come  again. 
So  unto  them  whose  aenith  is  the  pole, 
Sviien  six  black  months  are  past,  the  sun  does  roll : 
Bo  after  tempest  to  sea-(o*ied  wights. 
Fair  Helen's  brothers  show  their  clearing  lights  ; 
Bo  comes  Arabia's  wonder  liom  her  woods. 
And  far,  far  off  is  seen  by  Memphis'  floods  ; 
The  feather'd  sylvans,  cloud-like,  by  her  By, 
And  with  triumphing  plaudits  beat  the  sky  ; 
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Nile  marrels,  Scrap's  priests  entranced  rare. 
And  in  Mygdonian  stone  her  shape  engrave  ; 
In  lasting  cedars  they  do  mark  the  time 
In  which  Apollo's  bird  came  to  their  clime. 

Let  mother  earth  now  deck*d  with  flowers  be  seen. 
And  sweet-breath'd  zephyrs  curl  the  meadows  green  : 
Let  heayen  weep  rubies  in  a  crimson  shower. 
Such  as  on  India's  shores  they  use  to  pour.: 
Or  with  that  golden  storm  the  fields  adorn 
Which  Jore  rain'd  when  his  blue-eyed  maid  was  bom. 
May  never  hours  the  web  of  day  outweave ; 
May  never  night  rise  from  her  sable  cave ! 
Swell  proud  my  billows,  faint  not  to  declare 
Your  joys  as  ample  as  their  causes  are  : 
For  murmurs  hoarse  sound  like  Arion's  harp, 
Now  delicately  flat,  now  sweetly  sharp  ; 
And  you,  my  nymphs,  rise  from  your  moist  repair, 
Strew  all  your  springs  and  grots  with  lilies  fair. 
Some  swiftest  footed,  get  them  hence,  and  pray 
Our  floods  and  lakes  may  keep  this  holiday  ; 
Whate'er  beneath  Albania's  hills  do  run, 
Which  see  the  rising  or  the  setting  sun. 
Which  drink  stem  Grampus'  misto,  or  Ochil's  snows  : 
Stone-rolling  Tay,  Tyne,  tortoise-like,  that  flows ; 
The  pearly  Don,  the  Dees,.ihe  fertile  Spey, 
Wild  Severn,  which  doth  see  our  longest  day ; 
Ness,  smoking  sulphur,  Leve,  with  mountains  crown'd, 
Strange  Lomond  for  his  floating  isles  renown'd  ; 
The  Irish  Rian,  Ken,  the  silver  Ayr, 
The  snaky  Doon,  the  Orr  with  rusny  hair. 
The  crystal-streaming  Nith,  loud-bellowing  Clyde, 
Tweed  which  no  more  our  kingdoms  shall  divide  ; 
Rank-swelling  Annan,  Lid  with  curl'd  streams. 
The  Esks,  the  Solway,  where  they  lose  their  names  ; 
To  every  one  proclaim  our  joys  and  feasts, 
Our  triumphs  ;  bid  all  come  and  be  our  guests ; 
And  as  they  meet  in  Neptune's  azure  haU, 
Bid  them  bid  sea-gods  keep  this  festival ; 
This  day  shall  by  our  currents  be  renown'd ; 
Our  hills  about  shall  still  this  day  resound  : 
Nay,  that  our  love  more  to  this  day  appear. 
Let  us  with  it  henceforth  begin  our  year. 

To  virgins  flowers,  to  sun-bumt  earth  the  rain. 
To  mariners  fair  winds  amidst  the  main  ; 
Cool  shades  to  pilgrims,  which  hot  glances  bum. 
Are  not  so  pleasing  as  thy  blest  return. 
That  day,  clear  Prince. 

[Epitaph  on  Prince  Henry,  ] 

Stay,  passenger,  see  where  enclosed  lies 

The  paragon  of  Princes,  fairest  frame 

Time,  nature,  place,  could  show  to  mortal  eyes. 

In  worth,  wit,  rirtue,  miracle  of  fame  : 

At  least  that  part  the  earth  of  him  could  claim 

This  marble  holds  (hard  like  the  Destinies)  : 

For  as  to  his  brave  spirit,  and  glorious  name. 

The  one  the  world,  the  other  fills  the  skies. 

Th'  immortal  amaran thus,  princely  rose; 

Sad  violet,  and  that  sweet  flower  that  bears 

In  sanguine  spots  the  tenor  of  our  woes,* 

Spread  on  this  stone,  and  wash  it  with  your  tears  ; 

Then  go  and  tell  from  Cades  unto  Ind 

You  saw  where  Earth's  perfections  were  confin'd. 


To  hit  Lute. 

My  lute,  be  es  thou  wert  when  thou  didst  grow 
With  thy  green  mother  in  some  shady  grove. 
When  immelodioas  winds  but  made  thoe  move, 


lu 


*  Milton  has  copied  this  image  In  his  I.ycidos-^ 

*  Inwrought  with  figures  dim,  and  on  the  edge 
Like  to  that  annguine  flower,  toMxibed  with  woo.* 


And  birds  their  ramage^  did  on  thee  bestow. 

Since  that  dear  Toice  which  did  thy  sounds  approve. 

Which  wont  in  such  harmonious  strains  to  flow, 

Is  reft  from  earth  to  tune  the  spheres  above, 

What  art  thou  but  a  harbinger  of  woe ! 

Thy  pleasing  notes  be  pleasing  notes  no  more. 

But  oiphan  wailings  to  the  fainting  ear, 

Eadi  stroke  a  sigh,  each  sound  draws  forth  a  tear  ; 

For  which  be  silent  as  in  woods  before : 

Or  if  that  any  hand  to  touch  thee  deign. 

Like  widow'd  turtle  still  her  loss  complain. 

[T7te  Praise  of  a  Solitary  Lifc'\ 

Thrice  happy  he  who  by  some  shady  grove. 

Far  from  the  clamorous  world,  doth  live  his  own* 

Thou  solitary,  who  is  not  alone, 

But  doth  converse  with  that  eternal  love. 

O  how  more  sweet  is  bird's  hannonious  moan. 

Or  the  hoarse  sobbings  of  the  widow'd  dove, 

Than  those  smooth  whisperings  near  a  princess 

throne, 
Which  good  make  doubtful,  do  the  evil  Mprove  I 
O  how  more  sweet  is  Zephyr's  wholesome  breath. 
And  sifhs  embalm'd  which  new-bom  flowers  unfold. 
Than  that  applause  vain  honour  doth  bequeath  I 
How  sweet  are  streams  to  poison  drank  in  gold  ! 
The  world  is  full  of  horror,  troubles,  slights  : 
Woods'  harmless  shades  have  only  trae  delights. 

[To  a  NigkHngdleJ] 

Sweet  bird  !  that  sing'st  away  the  early  hoon 

Of  winters  past,  or  coming,  yoid  of  care. 

Well  pleased  with  delights  which  present  arc. 

Fair  seasons,  budding  sprays,  sweet-emelUng  flowers : 

To  rocks,  to  springs,  to  rills,  from  leafy  bowen. 

Thou  thy  Creator's  goodness  dost  declare. 

And  what  dear  gifts  on  thee  he  did  not  spare, 

A  stain  to  human  sense  in  sin  that  low*rB. 

What  soul  can  be  so  sick  which  by  thy  songs 

SAttir'd  in  sweetness)  sweetly  is  not  driven 
^uite  to  forget  earth's  turmoils,  spites,  and  wrong% 
And  lift  a  reverend  eye  and  thought  to  heaven  t 
Sweet  artless  songster !  thou  my  mind  dost  laiM 
To  airs  of  spheres — ^yes,  and  to  angels'  lays. 

[Sonnet$,1 

In  Mind's  pure  glass  when  I  mywif  behold, 
And  lively  sec  how  my  best  days  are  spent. 
What  clouds  of  care  above  my  head  are  rolVd, 
What  coming  ill,  which  I  cannot  prevent : 
My  course  b^un,  I,  vrearied,  do  repent. 
And  would  embrace  what  reason  on  hath  told ; 
But  scarce  thus  think  I,  when  love  hath  oontroll*d 
All  the  best  reasons  reason  could  invent. 
Though  sure  I  know  my  labour's  end  is  grief. 
The  more  I  strive  that  I  the  more  shall  pine. 
That  only  death  shall  be  my  last  relief: 
Yet  when  I  think  upon  that  face  divine. 
Like  one  with  arrow  shot,  in  laughter's  place, 
Maugre  my  heart,  I  joy  in  my  disgrace. 


I  know  that  all  beneath  the  moon  decays, 
And  what  by  mortals  in  this  world  is  brought 
In  Time's  great  periods,  shall  return  to  nought ; 
The  fairest  states  have  fatal  nights  and  days. 
I  know  that  all  the  Muse's  heavenly  lays 
With  toil  of  sprite  which  are  so  dearly  bought. 
As  idle  sounds,  of  few  or  none  are  sought, 
That  there  is  nothing  lighter  than  vain  pnise. 


>  Warbling:  from  ramoffit  Frcneh. 
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I  know  bail  hettitj  like  the  purple  flower. 
To  whi^  one  mora  ofl  birth  ■ad  doth  iflbitls, 
Thkt  loTe  a  janitig  is  of  mind's  accords, 
Whcte  Knse  uid  will  bring  under  Rmnn'i  povri 
Know  wlikt  I  list,  all  this  cannot  me  moie. 
But  that,  alas  !  I  both  mutt  irrite  and  lore. 


UK  ROBERT  AVTON. 

Sn  ItooEBT  Atton,  a  Scattiah  courtier  and  poet 
(IS70-IS3S),  eajoyiA,  like  Dnunmond,  the  advnn- 
tuet  of  ffi^iii  travel  and  acquuntance  with  Eng- 
\i&  poets.  The  few  [oece*  of  hia  compoiition  ore 
in  pore  Engliih,  and  erince  a  nnoothneu  and  deli- 
cac}'  of  fkncj  that  haTe  larely  been  sarpaased.    The 

Est  wa*  a  oatiTc  of  Fifeahire.  aon  of  Ayton  of 
naldie.  JameaL  Appointed  him  one  of  the  gentle- 
meii  of  the  bed-chamber,  and  prirale  secretary  to 
hii  qtMen.  betidea  conferring  npon  him  the  honour 
of  Udgfatbood.  Ben  Jonion  aeemed  proud  of  his 
ftiendsbip,  tat  be  t(M  Dmromond  that  Sir  Robert 
laud  him  (Jonnn)  dearly. 

[Oh  W(ynan'4  Ineonttaney.} 

I  loT'd  thee  once,  11]  lore  no  more. 

Thine  be  the  grief  as  is  the  blame  ; 
Thoa  art  not  what  thou  wast  before. 
What  reason  I  ahoald  be  the  same  t 
He  that  can  lote  unlor'd  a^in. 
Hath  better  store  of  lore  than  brain  i 
Ood  send  me  lore  m;  debts  to  pay. 
While  unthrifls  fool  their  [ore  awaj. 
Kothini;  could  h»Te  roy  Iotb  o'crthrowii. 

If  thou  hadHt  rtill  continued  mine  ; 
Y«^  if  thou  hadst  reraain'd  Ihj  own, 
I  mi^t  perchance  haie  jet  been  thine. 
But  thou  th;  freedom  did  recall, 
That  if  thoa  might  eiscwhere  inthtal ; 
And  then  how  could  I  but  disdain 
A  captire's  captire  to  remain  I 
When  new  desires  had  conquer'd  thee, 

And  chani'd  the  object  of  thj  will, 
It  had  been  lethargy  in  me. 

Not  constancy  to  lore  thee  atilL 

Yea,  it  had  been  a  >in  to  go 

And  piDntitute  affection  so, 

Since  we  are  taught  no  prayers  to  lay 

To  such  M  mnaC  to  others  pray. 


The  height  of  my  disdain  shall  be. 
To  laogti  at  him,  to  blush  for  thee  ; 

To  lore  thee  still,  but  go  no  mors 

A  begsiog  t«  a  bqigar'i  door. 

[/  do  Ctmfai  Titm'H  Siiuxth  tad  Fair.] 
I  do  confEss  thou'rt  smooth  and  fair. 


That  lips  could  speak  had  power  to  mi 
But  I  can  let  thee  now  alone. 
As  worthy  to  be  loved  by  none. 
I  do  cohCess  thou'rt  sweet,  yet  find 

Thee  such  an  nnthrift  of  thy  sweets. 
Thy  fftToun  are  but  like  the  wind, 

That  kisses  ereiy  thing  it  meets. 
And  since  thou  can  with  more  than  one, 
Thou'rt  worthy  to  bo  kiss'd  by  none. 


The  morning  rose,  that  untouched  stands, 

Aim'd  with  her  briers,  how  sweetly  smells  t 
But  plunk'd  and  strain'd  through  ruder  hands. 

Her  sweets  no  longer  with  her  dwells  i 
But  scent  and  beauty  both  are  gone. 
And  leaTes  fall  from  her,  one  by  one. 
Such  fate,  ere  long,  will  thee  betide, 

When  thou  hast  handled  been  awhile. 
Like  sere  flowen  to  be  thrown  aside ; 

And  1  will  sigh,  while  some  will  unile. 
To  see  thy  lore  for  more  than  one 
Hath  brought  thee  to  be  lored  by  none," 


Two  Scottish  authors  of  thia  period  distinguisliod 
themaelTes  by  their  critical  excellence  and  poetical 
Taney  in  the  Latin  language.  By  early  and  intense 
study,  they  acquired  M  the  freedom  and  fluency  of 
natiTea  in  this  learned  tongue,  and  have  become 
known  to  posterity  as  the  Scottish  Virgil  and  the 
Scottish  Orid.  We  allude  to  the  celebmted  GixmoE 
BccHAHAM  and  Dr  Arthdb  Johnston.    The  for- 


^1^ ;f- 


□ler  is  noticed  onioDg  our  prose  authors.  His  great 
work  is  hit  paraphrase  of  the  Psalms,  part  of  which 
was  composed  in  a  monastery  in  Portugal,  to  which  ' 
he  had  been  coiiflned  by  tlie  Inquisition  about 
year  1550.  HestlenTardspunuedthcsacredttrah 
France ;  and  liis  tosk  was  finished  in  t>cotland  when  I 
Maryhadassumed  the  duliesof  sorcreignty.    Buch- 
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anan  Buperintended  the  studies  of  that  unfortunate 
princess,  and  dedicated  to  her  one  of  the  most  finished 
and  beautiful  of  his  productions,  the  Epitkcdamium, 
composed  on  her  flrSt  nuptials.    The  character  and 
works  of  Buchanan,  who  was  equally  distinguished 
as  a  jurist,  a  poet,  and  a  historian,  exhibit  a  rare 
union  of  philosophical  dignity  and  research  with  the 
finer   sensibilities  and   imagination   of  the  poet. 
Arthur  Johnston  was  bom  at  Caskieben,  near  Aber- 
deen, in  1587.    He  studied  medicine  at  Padua,  and 
resided  for  about  twenty  years  in  France.    On  his 
return  to  Britain,  he  obtained  the  patronage  of  Archr 
bishop  Laud,  and  was  appointed  physician  to  Charles 
L    He  died  at  Oxford  in  1641.    Johnston  wrote  a 
number  of  Latin  elegies  and  epigrams,  a  paraplirase 
of  the  Song  of  Solomon,  a  collection  of  short  poems 
(published  in  1637),  entitled,  Mtute  Aulica:,  and  (his 
greatest  work,  as  it  was  that  of  Buchanan^  a  com- 
plete version  of  the  Psalms.    He  also  edited  and 
contributed  largely  to  the  Delicia  Poetantm  Scotonmif 
a  collection  of  congratulatory  poems  by  various 
authors,  which  reflected  great  honour  on  the  taste 
and  scholarship  of  the  Scottish  nation.     Critics  have 
been  divided  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  Buchanan 
and  Johnston.    We  subjoin  the  opinions  of  a  Scot- 
tish and  an  English  scholat : — *  If  lire  look  into  Buch- 
anan,' says  Dr  Beattie, '  what  can  we  say,  but  that 
the  learned  authoi^,  with  great  command  of  Latin 
expression,  has  no  true  relish  for  the  emphatic  con- 
ciseness and  unadorned  simplicity  of  the  inspired 
poets  ?  Arthur  Johnston  is  not  lo  verbose,  and  has, 
of  course,  more  vigour ;  but  hift  choice  of  a  couplet, 
which  keeps  the  r^er  always  in  mind  of  the  puerile 
epistles  of  Ovid,  was  singularly  injudicious.     As 
psalms  may*  in  prose  Us  easUy  as  in  verse,  be  adapted 
to  music,  why  should  we  seek  to  fbrce  those  divine 
strains  into  the  measufes  of  Itoman  ot  of  modem 
song  ?    He  who  transfomied  Livy  into  iatnbics,  and 
Virgil  into  monkish  thyme,  did  not.,  in  mv  opinion, 
act  mor6  absurdly,    tn  facti  sentiments  of  devotion 
are  rather  depressed  than  elevated  by  the  arts  of  the 
European  versifier.*  •     Th^  ft)llowing  is  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr  Hallam  i — *  The  Scots  certainly  wrote 
Latin  with  a  good  ear  and  considerable  elegance  of 
phrase.    A  tott  of  critical  controversy  was  carried 
on  in  the  last  century  as  to  the  versions  of  the 
Psalms  by  Buchanan  and  Johnston.    Though  the 
national  honour  may  seem  equally  secure  by  the 
superiority  of  either,  it  has,  I  believe,  been  usual  in 
Scotland  to  maintain  the  older  poet  against  all  the 
world.    I  am,  nevertheless,  inclined  to  think  that 
Johnston's  Psalms,  all  of  which  are  in  elegiac  metre, 
do  not 'fall  short  of  those  of  Buchanan,  either  in  ele- 
gance of  style  or  correctness  of  Latinity.    In  the 
137th,  with  which  Buchanan  has  taken  much  pains, 
he  may  be  allowed  the  preference,  but  not  at  a  great 
interval,  and  he  baa  attained  this  superiority  by  too 
much  diffliseness*' 


[The  Wth  PecUmy  hy  Budianan,^ 

Dam  procul  k  patria  moesti  Babylonis  in  oris, 

Fluminis  ad  liquidas  fort^  sedemus  aquas  ; 
Ilia  animum  subiit  species  miseranda  SioniS) 

Et  nunquam  patrii  tecta  videnda  soU. 
Flevimus,  et  gemitus  luctantia  verba  repressit  \ 

Inque  sinus  liquidsB  decidit  imber  aquse. 
Muta  super  virides  pendebant  nablia  ramos, 

£t  salices  tacitas  sustinuere  lyras. 
Eoce  ferox  dominus,  Solymse  jjopulator  opimas, 

Exigit  in  mediis  carmina  lieta  malis  : 
Qui  patriam  exilic  nobu  mutayit  aoerbo. 

Kos  jubet  ad  patrios  verba  referre  moaos, 

*  Beattie*!  Dlaaertatldiis,  Moral  and  CiitlcaL 


Quale  canebamus,  steterat  dum  celsa  Sionis 

Regia,  finitimis  invidiosa  locis. 
Siccine  divines  Babylon  irrideat  hymnos  f 

Audiat  et  sanctos  terra  profana  modes  t 
O  Solymae,  6  adyta,  k  sacri  penetralia  templif 

UUane  vos  animo  deleat  hora  meo  t 
Comprecor,  anti  meae  capiant  me  oblivia  dextne^ 

Nee  memor  aigutse  sit  mea  dextra  lyne : 
Os  mihi  destituat  vox,  arescente  palato, 

Heereat  ad  fauces  aspera  lingua  meos  : 
Prima  mihi  vestne  nisi  sint  prscosia  laudis  ; 

Hinc  nisi  Isetitiss  suraat  orico  men. 
At  tu  (qu8B  nostne  insuTtavit  ueta  tapins) 

Gentis  IdumsMs  tu  memor  esto,  pater. 
Diripite,  ex  imis  evertite  fundamentis, 

.^uaque  (clamabant)  reddite  tecta  solo. 
Tu  quoque  crudeles  Babylon  dabis  impia  poenai : 

Et  renun  instabiles  experiere  vices. 
Felix  qui  nostris  accedet  cladibus  ultor, 

Reddet  ad  exemplum  qui  tibi  damna  tuunu 
Felix  ^ui  tenero  conspeiget  saxa  ceiebrO| 

Eripiens  gremio  pignora  cara  tao. 

7%e  Fint  of  May. 

[Tranalated,  as  is  the  aulweqiMnt  piece,  from  fta*  Imtbi  of 
Buchanan,  by  the  litte  Mr  Robert  Hogg.] 

All  hail  to  thee,  thou  Fint  of  May, 
Sacred  to  wonted  sport  and  play, 
To  wine,  and  jest,  and  dance,  and  song. 
And  mirth  that  lasts  the  whole  day  long  I 

Hail !  of  the  seasons  honour  bri^t| 
Annual  return  of  sweet  delight ; 
Flower  of  reviving  summer!s  reign. 
That  hastes  to  time's  old  age  again  1 
When  Spring's  mild  air  at  Nature's  birth 
First  breath'd  upon  the  new-form'd  earth  ; 
Or  when  the  fabled  age  of  gold. 
Without  fix'd  law,  spontaneous  rollM  ; 
Such  zephyrs,  in  continual  gales, 
Pass'd  temperate  along  the  vales. 
And  softenM  and  refr^'d  the  soil, 
Not  broken  vet  by  human  toil ; 
Such  fruitful  warmths  perpetual  rest 
On  the  fair  islands  of  the  blest — 
Those  plains  where  fell  disease's  moan 
And  frail  old  ape  are  both  unknown. 
Such  winds  with  gentle  whispen  spread 
Among  the  dwellings  of  the  dead. 
And  shake  the  cypresses  that  giow 
Where  Lethe  murmurs  soft  and  slow. 
Perhaps  when  God  at  last  in  ire 
Shall  purify  the  world  with  fire, 
And  to  mankind  restore  again 
Times  happy,  void  of  sin  and  pain, 
The  beings  of  this  earth  beneath. 
Such  pure  ethereal  air  shall  breathe. 

Hau  1  gloiy  of  the  fleeting  year  1 
Hail  i  day  the  fairest,  happiest  here ! 
Memorial  of  the  time  gone  by, 
And  emblem  of  futurity  I 

OnNeofra, 

My  wreck  of  mind,  and  all  my  woes. 
And  all  my  ills,  that  day  arose, 
When  on  the  fair  Nesera^s  eyes, 

Like  stars  that  shine, 
At  first,  with  hapless  fbnd  suiprise^ 

I  gased  with  mine. 

AVhen  my  glance  met  her  searchiBg  glaoes, 

A  shivering  o'er  my  body  burst, 
Ai  liffht  leaves  in  the  grsen  woods  danee 

When  western  breeses  stir  them  fiitt ; 
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Mj  heart  forth  from  my  breast  to  go, 
And  mix  with  her's  already  wanting. 

Now  beat,  now  trembled  to  and  fro. 
With  eager  fondness  leaping,  panting. 

Just  as  a  boy,  whose  nonrice  woos  him, 
Folding  his  young  limbs  in  her  bosom, 
Heeds  not  caresses  from  another. 
But  turns  his  eyes  still  tb  his  mother, 
Mlien  she  may  Once  regard  him  watches. 
And  forth  his  little  fond  ahns  stretches. 
Just  as  a  bird  within  the  nest 

That  cannot  fly,  yet  constant  trying^ 
ltd  weak  wings  on  its  tender  breast 

BeatA  with  the  Tain  desire  of  flying. 

Thou,  wary  mind,  thyself  preparing 
To  live  at  peace,  from  all  ensnaring, 
That  thou  might'st  neyer  mischief  catch, 
Plac'd'st  you,  unhappy  eyes,  to  watch 
With  Tigilance  that  knew  no  rest, 
Beside  the  gateways  of  the  breast. 

But  you,  induced  by  dalliance  deep. 
Or  guile,  or  orercome  by  sleep  { 
Or  else  hare  of  your  own  accotd 
Consented  to  betray  your  lord  ; 
Both  heart  and  soiil  then  fled  and  left 
Me  spiritless,  of  mind  betefb* 

Then  cease  to  weep ;  use  is  there  none 
To  think  by  weeping  to  atone  ; 
Since  heart  and  spirit  from  me  fled) 
Yon  move  not  by  the  tears  you  shed  $ 
But  go  to  her,  intreat,  obtain  ; 
If  you  do  not  Intreat,  and  gain, 
Then  will  I  eyer  make  you  gaze 
Upon  her,  till  in  dark  amaze 
You  sightless  in  TOur  sockets  roll. 
Extinguished  by  her  eyes*  bright  blase, 
As  I  miye  been  depriy'd  of  h^rt  and  sotll* 


DRAMATIBTB. 

Notwithstanding  the  greatness  of  thd  name  of 
Spenser,  it  is  not  in  general  rersiflcation  that  the 
poetical  strength  of  the  age  is  found  to  be  chiefly 
manifested.  Towards  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of 
Ilixabeth,  the  dramatic  form  of  composition  and  re- 
presentation, coinciding  with  that  loye  of  splendour, 
chiralrous  fl^ling^  and  it>mantic  adventures,  which 

,  animated  the  court,  rose  with  sudden  and  wonderful 
brilliancy,  and  attracted  nearly  all  the  poetical  genius 
of  EngUnd. 

I      It  would  appear  that,  at  the  dawn  of  modern  civi- 

I  lisation,  most  countries  of  Christian  Europe  pos- 
sessed a  rude  kind  of  theatrical  entertainment,  con- 
sisting, not  in  tiiose  exliibitions  of  natural  character 
and  incident  which  constituted  the  plays  of  ancient 
Greece  and  Rome,  but  in  representations  of  the  prin- 

I  cipal  supernatural  events  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 

*  ments,  and  of  the  history  of  the  saints,  whence  they 
were  ^nominated  Miraclegf  or  Miracle  Plays.  Ori- 
ginally, they  appear  to  hare  been  acted  by,  and  under 
the  immediate  management  of,  the  clergy,  who  are 

'  understood  to  have  deemed  them  fkrourable  to  the 
diffusion  of  religious  fbeling ;  though,  from  the  traces 
of  them  which  remain,  they  seem  to  have  been  pro- 
fkne  and  indecorous  in  the  highest  degree.  A 
miracle  play,  upon  the  story  ot  St  Katherine,  and 
in  the  French  language,  was  acted  at  Dunstable  in 
1119,  and  how  long  such  entertainments  may  have 

I  preyiously  existed  in  England  is  not  known.  From 
the  year  1268  to  1577,  they  were  performed  almost 
every  year  in  Chester;  and  there  were  few  large 
cities  which  were  Hot  then  regaled  in  a  similar  man- 
ner i  even  in  Scotland  they  were  not  unknown.   The 


most  sacred  persons,  not  excluding  the  Deity,  were 
introduced  into  them. 

About  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  persons  represent- 
ing sentiments  and  abstract  ideas,  such  as  Mercy, 
Justice,  Truth,  began  to  be  introduced  into  tlie 
miracle  plays,  and  led  to  the  composition  of  an  im- 
proved kind  of  drama,  entirely  or  chiefly  composed 
of  such  characters,  and  termed  Moral  Plates.  These 
were  certainly  a  great  advance  upon  the  miracles, 
in  as  far  as  they  endeavoured  to  convey  sound  moral 
lessons,  and  at  the  same  time  gave  occasion  to  some 
poetical  and  dramatic  ingenuity,  in  imaging  forth 
the  characters,  and  assigning  appropriate  speeches 
to  each.  The  only  scriptural  character  retained 
in  them  was  the  devil,  who,  being  represented  in 
grotesque  habiliments,  alid  perpetually  beaten  by 
an  attendant  character,  called  the  Vice,  served  to 
enliven  what  must  have  been  at  the  best  a  sober, 
though  well' meant  entertainment  The  Cradle  of 
Security f  Hit  the  Nail  on  the  Head,  Impatient  Poverty, 
and  the  Marriage  of  Wisdom  and  Wit,  are  the  names 
of  moral  plays  which  enjoyed  popularity  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  YIII.  It  was  about  Uiat  time  that  acting 
first  became  a  distinct  profession;  both  miracles 
and  moral  plays  had  previously  been  represented 
by  clergymen,  schoolboys,  or  the  members  of  trad- 
ing incorporations,  and  were  only  brought  forward 
occasioniuly)  aa  part  of  some  public  or  private  fes- 
tivity. 

As  the  introduction  of  allegorical  characters  had 
been  an  improvement  upon  those  plays  which  con- 
sisted of  scriptural  persons  only,  so  was  the  intro- 
duction of  historical  and  actual  characters  an  im- 
provement upon  those  which  employed  only  a  set  of 
impersonated  ideas.  It  was  soon  found  that  a  real 
human  being,  with  a  human  name,  was  better  cal- 
culated to  awaken  the  sympathies,  and  keep  alive 
the  attention  of  an  audience,  and  not  less  so  to  im- 
press them  with  moral  truths,  than  a  being  who 
only  represented  a  notion  of  the  mind.  The  substi- 
tution of  these  for  the  symbolical  characters,  gra- 
dually took  place  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  six- 
teenth century ;  and  thus,  with  some  aid  from  Greek 
dramatic  literature,  which  now  began  to  be  studied, 
and  from  the  improved  theatres  of  Italy  and  Spain, 
the  g^uine  English  drama  took  its  rise* 

As  specimens  of  something  between  the  moral 
plays  and  the  modern  drama,  the  Interludes  of  John 
Heywood  may  be  mentioned.  Heywood  was  sup- 
ported at  the  court  of  Heniy  YIII.  partly  as  a 
musician,  partly  as  a  professed  wit,  and  partly  as  a 
writer  of  plays.  His  dramatic  compositions,  part 
of  which  were  produced  before  1521,  generally  re- 
presented some  ludicrous  familiar  incident,  in  a 
style  of  the  broadest  and  coarsest  farce,  but  yet 
with  no  small  skill  and  talent.  One,  called  the 
Four  P.*s,  turns  upon  a  dispute  between  a  Palmer, 
a  Pardoner,  a  Poticary,  and  a  Pedlar  (who  are  the 
only  characters),  as  to  which  shall  tell  the  grossest 
falsehood:  an  accidental  assertion  of  the  Palmer, 
that  he  never  saw  a  woman  out  of  patience  in  his 
life,  takes  the  rest  ofi^  their  g^uard,  all  of  whom  de- 
clare it  to  be  the  greatest  lie  they  ever  heard,  and 
the  settlement  of  the  question  is  thus  brought  about 
amidst  much  drollery.  One  of  Heywood's  chief 
objects  seems  to  have  been  to  satirise  the  manners 
of  the  clergy,  and  aid  in  the  cause  of  the  Reformers. 
There  were  some  less  distinguished  writers  of  in- 
terludes, and  Sir  David  Lyndsay's  Satire  of  tlte 
Three  Estates,  acted  in  Scotland  in  1539,  was  a 
play  of  this  kind. 

The  regular  drama,  ftom  its  very  commencement, 
was  divided  into  comedy  and  tragedy,  the  elements 
of  both  being  found  quite  distinct  in  the  rude  enter- 
tainments above  described,  not  to  speak  of  the  pre- 
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cedents  aflbrdcil  by  Greece  and  Itome.  Of  comedy, 
which  was  an  improTenient  npon  the  mt«rludes,  aad 
may  be  more  remotely  traced  in  the  ludicroua  parts 
of  the  moral  phiys,  the  earUest  specimen  that  can 
ntw  be  found  bears  the  unrouth  title  of  Balpli 
BoytUr  DogiItT,  and  was  the  production  of  Nicolas 
Udall,  master  of  Westminster  school.  It  is  tup- 
posed  to  have  been  written  in  the  reigm  of  Henry 
VIII..  but  certainly  not  later  than  1551.  The  scene 
is  in  London,  and  the  characters,  thirteen  in  num- 
ber, exhibit  the  manners  of  tbc  middle  orders  of  the 
people  of  that  day.  It  is  divided  into  Ave  acts,  and 
the  plot  is  smueing  and  well  conitructed.  Mr  J, 
Puyne  Collier,  who  has  devoted  years  of  aniioiu 
atiidy  to  the  hialory  and  illuatration  of  dramatic 
literature,  has  discovered  four  acts  of  a  comedy, 
which  be  aMigns  to  the  year  1560.  This  play  is 
entitled  Mesogonia,  and  bean  to  be  written  by 
'  Thomas  Bychardes.'  The  scene  is  laid  in  Italy, 
but  the  manners  arc  English,  and  the  character  of 
the  domestic  fbol,  so  important  in  the  old  comedy, 
is  fully  delineated.  The  next  in  noint  of  time  is 
Gammer  Gurlon's  fi'erdlt,  supposed  to  have  been 
written  about  1565  (or  still  earlier)  by  John  Stil,!., 
Master  of  Arts,  and  afterwards  bisliop  of  Bath  and 
Wells.  This  is  a  piece  of  low  rustic  humour,  the 
whole  turning  upon  the  loss  and  recovery  of  the 
needle  with  which  Gammer  Gurton  whs  mendinn  a 
piece  of  attire  belonging  to  her  man  Hodge.  But 
it  is  cleverly  hit  off,  and  contains  a  few  well-sketched 
characters. 

The  language  of  Ralph  Royster  Doyater,  and  of 
Gammer  Gurton's  Needle,  is  in  long  and  irregularly 
measured  rhyme,  of  which  a  specimen  may  be  given 
from  a  speech  of  Dame  Custance  in  the  former  play, 
rcBpecthig  the  difficulty  of  preserving  a  good  repu- 

How  neceesaiy  it  is  now  a-days, 

That  each  body  live  uprightly  in  all  manner  ways  ; 

For  let  never  bo  little  a  gap  be  open. 

And  be  sure  of  this,  the  worst  will  be  spoken  ! 

Tr^edy,  of  later  origin  than  comedy,  came  di- 
rectly from  the  more  elevated  portions  of  the  moral 
plays,  and  from  the  pure  models  of  Greece  and 
Borne.  The  earliest  known  specimen  of  this  kind 
of  composition  is  the  Tragedy  of  Ferrex  and  Forrex, 
composed  by  Thomas  Sac'kviUe,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Dorset,  and  by  Thomas  Norton,  and  played  before 
Queen  Elizabeth  at  Whitehall,  by  the  members  of 
the  Inner  Temple,  in  January  15G1.  It  is  founded 
on  ft  fabulous  incident  in  early  British  history,  and 
is  full  of  slaughter  and  civil  broils.  It  is  written, 
however,  in  regular  blank  verse,  conusts  of  Ave  acts, 
and  observes  some  of  the  more  nseful  niles  of  the 
classic  drama  of  antiquity,  to  which  it  bean  resem- 
blance in  the  introduction  of  a  chorus — that  is.  a 
group  of  persons  whose  sole  business  it  is  to  inter- 
sperse the  play  with  moral  observations  and  infe- 
rences, expressed  in  lyrical  stanzas.  It  mayoccasion 
some  surprise,  that  tlie  first  English  tragedy  should 
contain  lines  like  the  following : — 

Attaltu.  Your  grace  should    now,  in   these  grave 

Have  found  ere  this  the  price  of  mortal  jova  ; 
How  short  tbcy  be,  how  fading  here  in  earth  ; 
How  full  of  change,  how  little  our  estate, 
Of  nothing  sure  save  only  of  the  death. 
To  wbom  both  man  and  all  the  world  doth  owe 
Their  end  at  last  :  neither  should  nature's  power 
Id  other  sort  against  your  heart  prevail. 
Than  as  the  naked  hand  nhoae  stroke  aMays 
The  armed  breast  where  force  doth  light  in  vain. 
Ooiiodw.   Many  c»u  yield  right  sag*  and  gnrt 


Of  patient  sprite  to  others  wrapp'd  in  woe, 
jUid  can  in  speech  both  nile  and  conquer  kind. 
Who,  if  by  proof  they  might  feel  nature's  force. 
Would  show  themselves  men  at  they  are  indeed. 
Which  now  will  needs  be  gods. 

Not  long  afler  the  appearance  of  Ferrci  and 
Porrex,  botJl  tragedies  and  comedies  had  become  not 
uncommon.  Damon  and  Pglhiat,  the  tint  English 
tragedy  upon  a  classical  subject,  was  acted  before 
the  queen  at  Oxford,  in  1566 ;  it  was  theoompoaition 
of  BiCBAan  Edwabds,  a  learned  member  of  the  nni- 
veniity,  but  was  inferior  to  Ferrex  and  Porrei,  in  as 
far  as  it  carried  an  admixture  of  vnlgar  comedy,  and 
was  written  in  rhyme.  In  the  same  year,  two  plays 
respectively  styled  the  Suppoia  and  Jocaila,  the  one 
a  comedy  adapted  from  Ariostn,  the  other  a  tra- 
gedy fhim  Euripides,  were  acted  in  Gray's  Inn  Hall. 


anj^IiBiIlBlL 

A  tragedy,  called  Tancrrd  aad  GitmimJa,  Compote*! 
by  five  members  of  the  Inner  Temple,  and  presented 
there  before  the  queen  in  1568,  was  the  flnt  Eng- 
lish play  taken  from  an  Italian  novel.  Various 
dramatic  pieces  now  followed,  and  between  Uie  yeaPi 
I5GS  and  1580,  no  less  than  flfly-two  dramas  were 
acted  at  court  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Master  of  the  Revels.  Under  the  date  of  isrs,  we 
have  the  play  of  Pitnnoi  and  Caitandm,  fay  Geobck 
Whetsohe,  on  nhicli  Shakspcare  founded  his 
Mtaiart  for  Mraturt.  Historical  plays  were  alaa 
produced,  and  the  TrtmUttaitt  Ileign  nf  King  Jain, 
the  Famotu  Vicloria  o/Hmn  V.  and  llie  ClironirJe 
Hiilorji  of  Leir,  King  of  En^and,  fonned  the  quarry 
from  which  Shakspeare  eoiutrocted  bis  dramas  on 
the  same  events.  The  flnt  regidarly  licensed  theatic 
in  Ixindon  was  opened  at  Ulackfrian in  157Si  and  in 
ten  yenn,  it  is  mentioned  by  Secretary  Walsingham. 
that  then)  were  two  hundred  players  in  and  near 
the  niBtmpolis.  This  was  proh*liIy  an  exaggeration, 
but  it  is  certain  there  were  Ave  public  theatres  opt-n 
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about  the  coiomeacenient  of  Shakipeare'B  career,  and 
■CTcral  priTate  or  Mlcct  eatablishmenti.  Curioiity 
u  natunJlf  excited  to  learn  aomettung  of  the  Btnic- 
ture  aod  appearance  of  the  boildiuga  in  which  hii 
immortal  drama*  flnt  sav  the  light,  and  where  lie 
nnwiUinglf  made  hinuelf  a  '  motle}'  to  the  view,'  in 
hit  cbnnKter  of  actor.  The  theatre!  were  constructed 
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of  wood,  of  a  circular  form,  npen  to  the  weather, 
excepting  over  the  staKc,  which  wa>  covered  with  a 
thatched  ruof.  Outside,  on  tlie  roof,  a  flag  was 
hoiited  during  the  time  of  performance,  which  com- 
menced at  three  o'clock,  at  the  tiiird  ^mufin^  or 
flourish  oT  trampeta.  Thu  cavaliers  and  fair  damea 
of  tiic  court  of  Elizat>eth  aat  in  boxes  bcEow  the 
gallery,  or  were  accommodated  with  stools  on  the 
stage,  where  some  of  the  young  gallants  also  threw 
theoisclvc*  at  length  on  the  nuh-strewn  floor,  while 
tbeir  pages  lianded  them  pipes  and  tobacco,  then  a 
fashionable  and  highly -prized  luxury.  Tlie  middle 
dasses  were  crowded  in  the  pit,  or  yard,  which  was 
not  furnished  with  seats.  Moveable  scenery  was 
Srst  introduced  hy  DBvenant,  after  the  Restoration,' 
bnt  rude  imitations  of  tower>,  woods,  animals,  or 
ftiniiture,  served  to  illustrale  the  scene.  To  point 
out  the  [dace  of  action,  a  board  containing  the  name, 
painted  or  written  in  large  letters,  was  hung  out 
during  the  performance  Anciently,  an  allegorical 
.  eihibition.  called  the  Dum/i  Slmur,  was  exhibited 
I  before  every  act,  and  gave  an  outline  of  the  action 
or  circumstances  to  follow.  Shatspeare  has  pre- 
served this  peculiarity  in  the  play  acted  before  the 
king  and  queen  in  Hamlet ;  bnt  he  never  employs  it 
in  Ids  own  dramas.  Such  machinery,  indeed,  would 
be  incompatible  with  the  increased  action  and  busi- 
ness of  the  stage,  when  the  miracle  plnya  had  given 
place  to  the  '  pomp  and  circumstance'  of  historical 
dramas,  and  the  bustling  livelinewof  comedy.  The 
chorus  was  longer  retained,  and  appe.ira  in  Marlow'a 
Fsustni,  and  in  Henry  VI.  Actresses  were  not  seen 
OD  the  stage  till  after  the  Restoration,  and  the 
femsle  parts  were  played  by  boys,  or  delicate-looking 
young  men.     Tliij  may  perhaps  palliate  the  gross- 
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ness  of  some  of  the  language  put  into  the  mouths  of 

females  in  the  old  plays,  while  it  serves  to  point  out 
still  more  clearly  the  depth  of  tliat  innate  sense  of 
beauty  and  excellence  which  prompted  the  exquisite 
pictures  ofloveliness  and  perfection  in  Sliakspearc'a 
female  characters.  At  the  end  of  each  performance, 
the  down,  or  buffoon  actor  of  the  company,  recited 
or  rong  a  rhyming  medley  called  a  jig,  in  which  he 
often  contrived  to  introduce  satirical  aliusions  to 
public  men  or  events;  and  before  dismissing  the 
audience,  the  actors  knelt  in  front  of  the  atage,  and 
oBcrcd  up  a  prayer  for  the  queen  1  Reviewing  these 
rude  arrangements  of  the  old  theatres,  Mr  Dyce 
happily  remarks  —  'What  a  contrast  between  the 
almost  total  want  of  scenery  in  those  days,  and  the 
splendid  representations  of  external  nature  in  our 
modern  playhouses  I  Yet  perhaps  thedecline  of  the 
drania  may  in  a  meat  measure  be  attributed  to  this 
improvement.  The  attention  of  on  audience  is  now 
directed  rather  to  tlie  efforts  of  the  painter  tlian  to- 
those  of  the  actor,  who  is  lost  amid  the  marvellous 
effects  of  light  and  shade  on  our  gigantic  stages.'* 

Tlie  only  information  we  possess  as  to  the  pay- 
ment of  dramatic  authors  at  this  time,  is  contained 
in  the  memoranda  of  Philip  Heiislowc,  a  theatrical 
manager,  preserved  in  Dulwicli  college,  and  quoted 
by  Malune  and  Collier.  Before  the  year  1600,  the 
price  paid  by  Ilenslowe  fur  a  new  play  never  ex- 
ceeded £S  i  but  after  this  date,  perhaps  in  conse- 
quence of  the  exertions  of  rival  companies,  larger 
sums  were  given,  and  prices  of  £30  and  £25  are 
mentioned.  The  proceeds  of  the  second  day's  per- 
formance were  alterwarda  added  to  the  author's 
emoluments.  Fumiihing  prologues  for  new  plays, 
the  prices  of  which  varied  from  Ave  to  twenty  sliil- 
lings,  was  another  source  of  gain ;  hut  the  proverbial 
poverty  of  poets  seems  to  have  been  exemplifled  in 
tlie  old  dramatists,  even  wheu  they  were  actors  as 
well  as  authors.  The  shareholders  of  the  theatre 
derived  considerable  profits  from  the  performances, 
andwereoecasionaUy  paid  for  exhibitions  in  the  houses 
of  the  nobility.  In  1602.  a  sum  of  ten  pounds  was 
given  to  '  Burliidge'a  pbtyers'  for  performing  Othello 
before  Queen  Elizabetli,  at  Harefleld.  the  seat  of  Sir 
Thomaa  Egerton.  Nearly  all  the  dramatic  authors 
preceding  and  eoutemporary  with  Shakspeare  were 
men  who  had  reeeired  a  learned  education  at  the 
university  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  A  profusion 
of  classical  imagery  altounds  in  their  plays,  but  they 
did  not  copy  the  severe  and  correct  taste  of  tlic 
ancient  modela  They  wrote  to  supply  the  papular 
demand  for  novelty  and  excitement — for  broad  farce 
or  superlative  tragedy — to  introduce  the  coarse 
raillery  or  comic  incidents  of  low  life — to  dramatise 
n  murder,  or  cmliody  the  vulgar  idea  of  oriental 
bloodshed  and  splendid  extravagance.  '  If  we  seek 
for  a  poetical  image,'  says  a  writer  on  our  drama, 
'  a  burst  of  passion,  a  beautiful  sentiment,  a  trait  of 
nature,  we  seek  not  in  voin  in  tlieworka  of  ourvery 
oldest  dramatists.  But  none  of  the  prcdecesaora  of 
Shakspeare  must  be  thought  of  along  with  him, 
when  he  appears  before  us  like  Prometheus,  moulding 
the  figures  of  men,  and  breathing  into  them  the 
animation  and  all  the  passions  of  life.'t  Among  the 
immediate  predecessor*  of  the  preat  poet  are  some 
worthy  of  separate  notice.  A  host  of  playarighli 
abounded,  and  nearly  all  of  tliem  have  touches  of 
that  happy  poetic  diction,  free,  yet  choice  and  aelect. 
which  gives  a  permanent  valno  and  interest  to  thcs* 
elder  masters  of  English  poetry. 
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JOHN  LTLT. 

John  Lylt,  born  in  Kent  in  1554,  produced  nine 
plays  between  tbe  years  1579  and  1600.  They 
were  mostly  written  for  court  entertainments,  and 
performed  by  the  scholars  pf  St  Paul's.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Oxford,  and  many  of  his  plays  are  on  my- 
thological subjects,  as  Sapplio  and  Phaon^  Endymion, 
the  maid*8  Metamorphosis^  &c.  His  style  is  affected 
and  unnatural,  yet,  like  his  own  Niobe,  in  the  Me- 
tamorphosis, *  oftentimes  he  had  sweet  thoughts, 
sometimes  hard  conceits;  betwixt  both  a  kind  of 
yielding.'  By  his  EupKuesy  or  the  AmUmy  of  Wit, 
Lyly  exercised  a  powerful  though  injurious  influ- 
ence on  the  fashionable  literature  of  his  day,  in  prose 
composition  as  well  as  in  discourse.  His  plays  were 
not  important  enough  to  found  a  school.  Hazlitt 
was  a  warm  admirer  of  Lyly's  Endymion,  but  evi- 
dently from  the  feelings  f^nd  sentiments  it  awakened, 
.  rather  than  the  poetry.  *  I  know  few  tilings  more 
perfect  in  characteristic  painting,'  he  remarks, 
*  than  the  exclamation  of  the  Phrygian  shepherds, 
who,  afraid  of  betraying  the  secret  of  Midas's  ears, 
fancy  that  "  the  very  reeds  bow  down,  as  though 
they  listened  to  their  talk  ;'*  nor  more  affecting  in 
sentiment,  than  the  apostrophe  addressed  by  his 
friend  Eumenides  to  Endymion,  on  waking  from  his 
long  sleep,  '*  Behold  the  twig  to  which  thou  laidest 
down  thy  head  is  now  become  a  tree." '  There  are 
finer  things  in  the  Metamorphosis,  as  where  the 
prince  laments  Eurymene  lost  in  the  woods — 

Adorned  with  the  presence  of  my  love, 
The  woods  I  fear  such  secret  power  shall  prove, 
As  they'll  shut  up  each  path,  hide  eveiy  way, 
Because  they  still  would  have  her  go  astray, 
And  in  that  place  would  always  have  her  seen, 
Onlv  because  they  would  be  ever  ^reen, 
And  keep  the  winged  choristers  still  there, 
To  banisn  winter  dean  out  of  the  year. 

Or  the  song  of  the  fairies — 

By  the  moon  we  sport  and  play, 
With  the  night  begins  our  dav  : 
As  we  dance  the  dew  doth  fall, 
Trip  it,  little  urchins  all. 
Lightly  as  the  little  bee, 
Two  by  two,  and  three  by  three. 
And  about  go  we,  and  about  go  we. 

The  genius  of  Lyly  was  essentially  IjrricaL  The 
songs  in  his  plays  seem  to  flow  f^ly  from  nature. 
The  following  exquisite  little  pieces  are  in  his  drama 
oi  Alexander  and  Campaspe,  written  about  1583 : — 

Oupid  and  Oampatpe. 

Cupid  and  my  Campaspe  play'd 

At  cards  for  kisses  ;  Cupid  paid. 

He  stakes  his  quiver,  bow,  and  arrows, 

His  mother's  doves  and  team  of  sparrows ; 

Loses  them  too,  and  down  he  throws 

The  coral  of  his  lip — the  rose 

Growing  on's  cheek,  but  none  knows  how  ; 

With  these  the  crystal  on  his  brow, 

And  then  the  dimple  of  his  chin ; 

All  these  did  my  Campaspe  win : 

At  last  he  set  her  both  his  eyes ; 

She  won,  and  Cupid  blind  did  rise. 

Oh  Love,  hath  she  done  this  to  thee ! 

What  shall,  alas,  become  of  me  1 

Song, 

What  bird  so  sings,  ^et  so  does  wail  f 
O  'tis  the  ravish'd  nightingale — 
Jug,  jug,  jug,  jug— tcreu— she  cries, 
And  still  her  woes  at  midnight  rise. 


Brave  prick-song  !  who  is't  now  we  hear  1 
None  but  the  lark  so  shrill  and  clci^, 
Now  at  heaven's  fi;ate  she  cl^ps  her  wings, 
The  mom  not  waking  iill  she  sings. 
Hark,  hark  I  but  what  a  pretty  note, 
Poor  Robin  ied-brei|st  tunes  his  throat ; 
Hark,  how  the  jolly  cuckoos  sing 
*  Cuckoo  1'  to  welcome  in  the  spring. 

OEOBGE  FEELE. 

Geobge  Peele  held  the  situation  of  city  poet  and 
conductor  of  pageants  for  tlie  court  He  was  also 
an  actor  and  a  shareholder  with  Shakspeare  and 
others,  in  1589,  in  the  Blackfriars  theatre.  In  1584, 
his  Arraignmeut  of  Paria,  a  court  show,  waa  repre- 
sented before  Elizabeth.  The  author  was  then  a 
young  man,  who  ha^d  recently  left  Christ-church, 
Oxford.  In  1593,  Fede  gave  fMi  example  of  an  Eng- 
lish historiq^l  play  in  his  Edward  /.  The  style  of 
this  piece  is  turgi4  and  monotonous ;  yet,  in  the  fol- 
lowing allusion  to  England*  we  see  something  of  the 
high-sounding  ^ii^gly  speeches  in  Shakspefire't  his- 
torical plays  :-^ 

niustnous  Bnglan^i  i^cieni  seat  of  kings, 

Whose  chivalxy  hatn  royalis^d  thy  fame, 

That,  sounding  bravely  through  terrestrial  vale, 

Proclaiming  conauests,  spoils,  and  victories. 

Rings  glorious  ecnoes  through  ike  farthest  world  t 

What  warlike  nation,  trainNi  in  feats  of  armit, 

What  barbarous  people,  stubborn,  or  untam'd, 

What  climate  under  the  meridian  signs, 

Or  frozen  zone  under  his  brumal  sta^. 

Erst  have  not  quak'd  and  trembled  at  the  name 

Of  Britain  and  her  mighty  conquerors  ! 

Her  neighbour  realms,  as  Scotland,  Denmark,  France, 

Awed  with  their  deeds,  and  jealous  of  her  arms. 

Have  begg'd  defensive  and  offensive  leagues. 

Thus  Europe,  rich  and  miehty  in  her  kings. 

Hath  fear'd  brave  England,  dreadful  in  her  kings. 

And  now,  to  eternise  Albion's  champions, 

Equivalent  with  Trojan's  ancient  fame. 

Comes  loTely  Edward  from  Jerusalem, 

Veering  before  the  wind,  ploughing  the  sea ; 

His  stretched  sails  fill'd  with  the  breath  of  men, 

That  through  the  world  admire  his  manliness! 

And  lo,  at  last  arrived  in  Dover  road, 

Lonfishank,  your  king,  your  glory,  and  our  son. 

With  troops  of  conquering  lords  and  warlike  knights, 

Like  bloody-crested  Mars,  o'erlooks  his  host. 

Higher  than  all  his  army  by  the  head, 

Marching  along  as  bright  as  Phoebus'  eyes ! 

And  we,  his  mother,  shall  behold  our  son. 

And  England's  peers  shall  see  their  sovereign. 

Peele  was  also  author  of  the  Old  Wires*  Tdk,  a  legen* 
dary  story,  part  in  prose,  and  part  in  blank  vena, 
which  afforded  Milton  a  rude  outline  of  his  fabl«  of 
Comus.  The  Old  Wives'  Tale  was  printed  in  1595, 
as  acted  by  *  the  Queen's  Majesty's  Players.'  Tlie 
greatest  work  of  Peele  is  his  Scripture  drama,  the 
lAwe  of  King  David  and  Fair  BeUuabe,  with  the 
tragedy  of  Abealom,  which  Mr  Campbell  terroa  '  the 
earliest  fountain  of  pathos  and  harmony  that  can  be 
traced  in  our  dramatic  poetry.'  The  date  of  represen- 
tation  of  this  drama  is  not  laiown ;  it  was  not  printed 
till  1599,  after  Shakspeare  had  written  some  of  his 
finest  comedies,  and  opened  up  a  fountain  compared 
with  which  the  feeble  tricklings  of  Peele  were  wholly 
insignificant  It  is  not  probable  that  Peele's  play  waa 
written  before  1590,  as  one  passage  in  it  is  a  direct 
plagiarism  from  the  Faery  Queen  of  Spenser.  We 
may  allow  Peele  the  merit  of  a  delicate  poetical 
fancy  and  smooth  musical  versification.  The  defect 
of  his  blank  verse  is  its  want  of  variety :  the  art  of 
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yaijing  the  pauses  and  modulating  the  verse  with- 
out the  aid  of  rhTine  had  not  yet  heen  generally 
adopted.  In  David  and  Bethsahe  this  monotony  is 
less  obserrahle,  hecause  his  lines  are  smoother,  and 
there  is  a  play  of  rich  and  luxuriouB  fancy  in  some 
ctf  the  scenes. 

Prologue  to  King  Dcmd  and  Fair  Bdhtdbe, 

Of  Israel's  sweetest  singer  now  I  sing, 

His  holy  style  and  happy  victories  ; 

Whose  muse  was  dipt  in  that  inspiring  dew, 

Axchangels  'stilled  m>m  the  hreath  of  Jove, 

Decking  her  temples  with  the  glorious  flowers 

Hearen  rainVl  on  tope  of  Sion  and  Mount  Sinai. 

Upon  the  hosom  of  his  ivoiy  lute 

The  cheruhim  and  angels  laid  their  hreasts^; 

And  when  his  consecrated  fingers  struck 

The  golden  wires  of  his  ravishing  harp, 

He  gave  alarum  to  the  host  of  heaven, 

Thal^  wing'd  with  lightning,  hrake  the  clouds,  and  cast 

Their  crystal  armour  at  his  con(|uering  feet. 

Of  this  sweet  poet,  Jove's  musician. 

And  of  his  heauteous  son,  I  press  to  sing  ; 

Then  help,  divine  Adonai,  to  conduct 

Upon  the  wings  of  my  well-temper'd  verse. 

The  hearers'  minds  above  the  towers  of  heaven. 

And  guide  them  so  in  this  thrice  haughty  flight, 

Their  mounting  feathers  scorch  not  with  the  fire 

That  none  can  temper  but  thy  holy  hand  : 

To  thee  for  succour  flies  my  reeble  muse, 

And  at  thy  feet  her  iron  pen  doth  use. 

BzTRSABB  snd  her  maid  hathing.   King  Pavid  alxnre. 

TbeSoQ^ 

Hot  sun,  cool  fire,  temper'd  with  sweet  air, 
Black  shade,  fair  nurse,  shadow  my  white  hair  : 
Shine  sun,  bum  fire,  breathe  air  and  ease  me, 
Black  shade,  fair  nurse,  shroud  me  and  please  me  ; 
Shadow  (my  sweet  nune)  keep  me  firom  burning. 
Make  not  my  glad  cause,  cause  of  mourning. 
Let  not  my  beauty's  fire 
Inflame  unstaid  desire. 
Nor  pierce  any  bright  eye 
That  wandereth  lightly. 
Bdkaabe.   Come,  gentle  zephyr,  irick'd  with  those 

perfumes 
That  eist  in  Eden  sweeten'd  Adam's  love, 
And  stroke  my  bosom  with  the  silken  fan  : 
This  shade  (sun  prooO  is  yet  no  proof  for  thee  ; 
Thy  body,  smootW  than  this  warelesa  spring, 
And  purer  than  the  substance  of  the  same. 
Can  creep  through  that  his  lances^  cannot  pierce. 
Thou  and  thy  sister,  soft  and  sacred  air. 
Goddess  of  life  and  goreruess  of  health. 
Keeps  every  fountain  fresh  and  arbour  sweet ; 
No  brazen  gate  her  passage  can  repulse. 
Nor  bushy  thicket  heur  thy  subtle  breath. 
Then  deck  thee  with  thy  loose  delightsome  robes, 
And  on  thy  wings  bring  delicate  perfumes, 
To  play  the  wantons  with  us  through  the  leaves. 
David*  What  tunes,  what  words,  what  looks,  what 

wonders  pierce 
My  soul,  incensed  with  a  sudden  fire  ! 
f^Hiat  nee,  what  shade,  what  spring,  what  paradise, 
EnjojTS  the  beauty  of  so  fair  a  dame  I 
Fair  Eva,  plac'd  m  perfect  happiness, 
Lending  her  praise-notes  to  the  liberal  heavens, 
Struck  with  the  accents  of  archangels'  tunes. 
Wrought  not  more  pleasure  to  her  husband's  thoughts 
Than  this  fair  woman's  words  and  notes  to  mine. 
May  that  sweet  plain  that  bears  her  pleasant  weight. 
Be  still  enamell'd  with  discolour'd  flowers ; 

>  The  son's  nys. 


That  precious  fount  bear  sand  of  purest  gold ; 
And  for  the  pebble,  let  the  silver  streams 
That  pierce  earth's  bowels  to  maintain  the  source, 
Play  upon  rubies,  sapphires,  crysolites  ; 
The  brim  let  be  embrac'd  with  golden  curls 
Of  moss  that  sleeps  with  sound  the  waters  make 
For  joy  to  feed  the  fount  with  their  recourse  ; 
Let  all  the  grass  that  beautifies  her  bower. 
Bear  manna  every  mom,  instead  of  dew ; 
Or  let  the  dew  be  sweeter  fiir  than  that 
That  hangs  like  chains  of  pearl  on  Hermon  hill. 
Or  balm  which  trickled  from  old  Aaron's  beard. 

Enter  Oosat. 

See,  Cusay,  see  the  flower  of  Israel, 
The  fairest  daughter  that  obeys  the  king, 
In  all  the  land  the  Lord  subdued  to  me. 
Fairer  than  Isaac's  lover  at  the  well. 
Brighter  than  inside  bark  of  new-hewn  cedar, 
Sweeter  than  flames  of  fine  perfumed  myrrh ; 
And  comelier  than  the  silver  clouds  that  dance 
On  zephyr's  wings  before  the  King  of  Heaven. 

Ouaay.  Is  it  not  Bethsahe  the  Hethite's  wife, 
Urias,  now  at  Rabath  si^  with  Joab  1 

David.  Go  now  and  bnng  her  quickly  to  the  king 
Tell  her,  her  graces  hath  found  grace  with  him. 

Cumy.  I  will,  my  lord.  [Exit 

David.    Bright  Bethsahe  shall  wash  in  David'i 
bower 
In  water  mixed  with  purest  almond  flower, 
And  bathe  her  beauty  in  the  milk  of  kids  ; 
Bright  Bethsabe  gives  earth  to  my  desires. 
Venture  to  earth,  and  to  that  verdure  flowers. 
To  flowers  sweet  odours,  and  to  odours  wings. 

That  carries  pleasures  to  the  hearts  of  kings. 

•  *  « 

Now  comes  my  lover  tripping  like  the  roe. 
And  brings  my  longing  taneled  in  her  hair : 
To  'joy  her  love  I'll  build  a  aingly  bower. 
Seated  in  hearing  of  a  hundred  streams. 
That,  for  their  homage  to  her  sovereign  joys. 
Shall,  as  the  serpents  fold  into  their  nests. 
In  oblique  turnings  wind  the  nimble  iffaves 
About  the  circles  of  her  curious  walks. 
And  with  their  murmur  summon  easefiil  sleep, 
To  lay  his  golden  sceptre  on  her  brows. 

Mr  Lamb  says  justly,  that  the  line  '  seated  in  hearing 
of  a  hundred  streams'  is  the  best  in  the  above  pas 
sage.  It  is  indeed  a  noble  poetical  image.  Feel< 
died  before  1599,  and  seems,  like  most  of  his  dra 
matic  brethren,  to  have  led  an  irregular  life,  in  th< 
midst  of  severe  poverty.  A  volume  of  Merry  Cm 
ceited  Jests,  said  to  have  been  by  him,  was  publishec 
aSter  his  death  in  1607,  which  shows  that  he  wai 
not  scrupulous  aa  to  tiie  means  of  relieving  hit 
necessities. 


THOMAS  KYD. 

In  1588,  Thomas  Kyd  produced  his  play  of  Hiero' 
nimo  or  Jeronimo,  and  some  years  afterwards  a  seconc 
part  to  it,  under  the  title  of  the  Spanish  Tragedy,  oi 
Uieronimo  is  Mad  Again.  This  second  part  is  sup* 
posed  to  have  gone  through  more  editions  than  an} 
play  of  the  time.  Ben  Jonson  was  afterwards  en- 
gaged to  make  additions  to  it,  when  it  was  revived 
in  1601,  and  further  additions  in  1602.  These  ne^ 
scenes  are  said  by  Lamb  to  be  '  the  very  salt  of  th( 
old  play,'  and  so  superior  to  Jonson's  acknowledged 
worls,  that  he  attributes  them  to  Webster,  or  some 
'  more  potent  spirit'  than  Ben.  This  seems  refining 
too  much  in  criticism.  Kyd,  like  Marlow,  often 
verges  upon  bombast,  and  '  deals  largely  in  bloo(J 
and  death.' 
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THOUA6  NASH. 

Thomas  Nash,  a  lively  satirist,  vlio  amused  the 
town  with  his  attacks  on  Gabriel  Harvey  and  the 
Puritans,  wrote  a  comedy  called  Summer's  Last  Will 
and  Testament,  which  was  exhibited  before  Queen 
Elizabeth  in  1592.  He  was  also  concerned  with 
Marlow  in  writing  the  tragedy  of  Dido,  Queen  of 
Carthage.  He  was  imprisoned  for  being  the  author 
of  a  satirical  play,  never  printed,  called  the  Isle  of 
Dogs,  Another  piece  of  Kash*s,  entitled  the  Suppli- 
cation of  Pierce  Penniless  to  the  Devil,  was  printed  in 
1592,  which  was  followed  next  year  by  ChrisCs  Tears 
over  Jerusalem.  Nash  was  a  native  of  Leostofi^  in 
Suffolk,  and  was  born  about  the  year  1564 ;  he  was 
of  St  John's  college,  Cambridge,  ,He  died  about 
the  year  1600,  afte*  a  Mife  spent,*  he  says,  'in 
fantastical  satirism,  in  whose  veins  heretofore  I 
mispent  my  spirit,  and  prodigally  conspired  against 
good  hours.'  He  was  the  Churchill  of  his  day,  and 
was  much  famed  for  his  satires.  One  of  his  con- 
temporaries remarks  of  him,  in  a  happy  couplet — 

His  style  was  witty,  though  he  had  some  gall. 
Something  he  might  have  mended,  so  may  all. 

Kdumfnm  Pamatnu. 

Tlic  versification  of  Nash  is  hard  and  monotonous. 
The  following  is  from  his  comedy  of '  Summer's  Last 
Will  and  Testament,'  and  is  a  favourable  specimen 
of  his  blank  verse :  great  part  of  the  play  is  in 
prose : — 

I  never  lov'd  ambitiously  to  climb. 
Or  thrust  my  hand  too  far  into  the  fire. 
To  be  in  heaven  sure  is  a  blessed  thing. 
But,  Atlas-like,  to  prop  heaven  on  one's  back 
Cannot  but  be  more  laoour  than  delight. 
Such  is  the  state  of  men  in  honour  placed : 
They  are  gold  vessels  made  for  servile  uses ; 
High  trees  that  keep  the  weather  from  low  houses, 
But  cannot  shield  the  tempest  from  themselves. 
I  love  to  dwell  betwixt  the  hills  and  dales, 
Neither  to  be  so  crcat  as  to  be  envied. 
Nor  yet  so  poor  the  world  should  pity  me. 

In  liis  poem  of  Pierce  Penniless,  Nash  draws  a  har- 
rowing picture  of  the  despair  of  a  poor  scholar— 

Ah,  worthless  wit !  to  train  me  to  this  woe  : 
Deceitful  arts  that  nourish  discontent : 
HI  thrive  the  folly  that  bewitch'd  me  so  ! 
Vain  thoughts  adieu  !  for  now  I  will  repent — 
And  yet  my  wants  persuade  me  to  proceed, 
For  none  take  pity  of  a  scholar's  need. 
Forgive  me,  God,  although  I  curse  my  birth. 
And  ban  the  air  wherein  I  breathe  a  wretch. 
Since  misery  hath  daunted  all  my  mirth, 
And  I  am  quite  undone  through  promise  breach  ; 
Ah,  friends  ! — no  friends  that  then  ungentle  troy^u 
When  changing  fortune  casts  us  headlong  down. 


BODSRT  GREENE. 

Robert  Greene,  a  more  distingiushed  dramatist, 
is  conjectured  to  have  been  a  native  of  Norfolk,  as 
he  adds  *  Norfolciensis'  to  his  name,  in  one  of  his  pro- 
ductions. He  was  educated  at  Clare-Hall,  Cam- 
bridge, and  in  1583  appeared  as  an  author.  He  is 
supposed  to  have  been  in  orders,  and  to  have  held  the 
vicarage  of  Tollesbury,  in  Essex,  as,  in  1585,  Robert 
Greene,  the  vicar,  lost  his  preferment.  Tlie  plays  of 
Greene  arc  the  History  of  Orlando,  Friar  Bacon  and 
Friar  Bungay^  Alphonsns,  King  ofArragon,  George- a- 
Green,  the  Pinner  of  Wak^eld,  James  IV.,  and  the 
Lookhng-gfaas  fur  London  and  England:  tlie  latter  was 


written  in  conjunction  with  liodge.  Greene  died 
in  September  1592,  owing,  it  is  said,  to  a  rarfcit  of 
red  herrings  and  Rhenish  wine !  Besides  his  idayi, 
he  wrote  a  number  of  tracts,  one  of  nrhich,  Pandosi^ 
the  Triumph  of  Time,  1588,  was  the  source  from 
which  Shakspearo  derived  the  plot  of  his  Winter^s 
Tale.  Some  lines  contained  in  this  talc  are  very 
beautiful : — 

Ah,  were  she  pitiful  as  she  is  fair. 
Or  but  as  mild  as  she  is  seeming  so, 
Then  were  my  hopes  greater  than  my  despair- 
Then  all  the  world  were  heaven,  nothing  woe. 
Ah,  were  her  heart  relenting  as  her  hand. 
That  seems  to  melt  e'en  with  the  mildest  toudi. 
Then  knew  I  where  to  seat  me  in  a  land 
Under  the  wide  heavens,  but  yet  not  such. 
So  as  she  shows,  she  seems  the  budding  rose. 
Yet  sweeter  far  than  is  an  earthly  flower ; 
Sovereign  of  beauty,  like  the  spray  she  grows, 
Compass'd  she  is  with  thorns  and  cankiN^d  flower ; 
Yet,  were  she  willing  to  he  pluck'd  and  worn. 
She  would  be  gather'd  though  she  grew  on  thorn. 

Tlie  blank  verse  of  Greene  approaches  next  to  that 
of  Marlow,  though  less  energetic  His  imaginatioo 
was  lively  a^^d  discursive,  fond  of  legendary  lore,  and 
filled  with  classical  images  and  illustrations.  In  his 
Orlando,  he  thus  apostrophises  the  evening  star : — 

Fair  queen  of  love,  thou  mistress  of  delight, 

Thou  gladsome  lamp  that  wait'st  on  Phoebe's  train. 

Spreading  thy  kindness  through  the  jamng  oiIm, 

That  in  their  union  praise  thy  lasting  powers  ; 

Thou  that  hast  stay'd  the  fiery  Phlegon's  course. 

And  mad'st  the  coachman  of  the  glorious  wain 

To  droop  in  view  of  Daphne's  excellence ; 

Fair  pride  of  mom,  sweet  beauty  of  the  ev«i, 

liOok  on  Orlando  languishing  in  love. 

Sweet  solitary  groves,  whereas  the  nymphs 

With  pleasance  laugh  to  see  the  satyrs  play, 

Witness  Orlando's  laith  unto  his  love. 

Tread  she  these  lawns  ! — kind  Flora,  boast  thy  wide : 

Seek  she  for  shades  t — spread,  cedars,  for  her  sake. 

Fair  Flora,  make  her  couch  amidst  thy  flowers. 

Sweet  crystal  springs. 

Wash  ye  with  roses  when  she  longs  to  drink. 

Ah  thought,  my  heaven  1  Ah  heaven,  that  knows  my 

thought  ! 
Smile,  joy  in  her  that  my  content  hath  wrought. 

Passages  like  this  prove  that  Greene  snccecda  well, 
as  HsBam  remarks,  *  in  that  florid  and  gay  style,  a 
little  redundant  in  images,  which  Shakspeare  fre- 
quently gives  to  his  princes  and  coartiers,  and  whidi 
renders  some  unimimssioned  scenes  in  tho  historic 
plays  efiTective  and  brilliant.'  Professor  Tieck  gives 
liini  the  high  praise  of  possessing '  a  happy  talent,  a 
clear  spirit,  and  a  lively  imagination.*  His  oomedtes 
have  a  good  deal  of  boisterous  merriment  and  fazt*ical 
humour.  Gcorge-a-Green  is  a  shrewd  Yorkshire- 
man,  who  meets  with  the  kings  of  Scotland  and 
England,  Robin  Hood,  Maid  Marian,  &c.,  and  who, 
af\er  various  tricks,  receives  the  pardon  of  King 
IMward — 

George -a-Green,  give  me  thy  hand  :  there  b 
None  in  England  that  shall  do  thee  wrong. 
Even  from  my  court  I  came  to  see  thyself, 
Aud  now  1  see  that  fame  speaks  nought  bat  truth. 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  tiie  simple  humour 
and  practical  jokes  in  the  ^ay :  it  is  in  a  ioene  be- 
tween George  and  his  servant : — 

Jenkin.  This  fellow  comes  to  me. 
And  takes  me  by  the  bosom  :  you  slave, 
Said  he,  hold  my  horse,  and  look 
He  takes  no  cold  in  his  feet. 
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No,  mAny,  shall  he,  sir,  quoth  I ; 
1*11  laj  mj  cloak  undetneath  him. 
I  took  my  cloak,  spread  it  all  along, 
Aud  hi«  horse  on  the  midst  of  it. 

George,  Thou  clown,  did'st  thou  set  his  horse  upon 
thj  cloak ! 

/cnJhm.  Aj,  but  mark  how  I  served  him. 
Madge  and  he  were  no  sooner  gone  down  into  the 

.   ditch. 
Bat  I  plucked  out  my  luiife,  cut  four  holes  in  my 

cloak. 
And  made  his  horse  stand  on  the  bare  ground. 

•  Friar  Bacon  and  Priar  Bungaj'  is  Greene's  best 
coroedx.  His  friars  are  coigurors,  and  the  piece  con- 
dndes  with  one  of  Uieir  pupils  being  carried  off  to 
hell  on  the  back  of  one  of  IBViar  Bacon's  devils.  Mr 
Cdlier  thinks  this  was  one  of  the  latest  instances  of 
the  devil  being  brought  upon  the  stage  in  propria 
permma.  The  play  was  acted  in  159^1,  but  may  have 
been  produced  a  year  or  two  earlier. 

In  some  hour  of  repentance,  when  death  was  nigh 
at  hand,  Greene  wrote  a  tract  called  A  Groati  Worth 
of  Wit,  Bought  with  a  Million  of  Repentance^  in  whicli 
he  deplores  his  fate  more  feelingly  than  Nash,  and 
also  gives  ghostly  advice  to  his  acquaintances,  *  that 
spend  their  wit  in  making  phiys.'  Mailow  he 
accuses  ot  atheism :  Lodge  he  designates  *  young 
Juvenal,'  and  '  a  sweet  boy ;'  Feele  he  considers  too 
good  fur  the  stage ;  and  he  glances  thus  at  Shaks* 
peare: — *For  there  is  an  upstart  crow  beautified 
with  our  feathers,  that,  with  his  tiger's  heart  wrapt 
in  a  player's  hide,  supposes  he  is  as  well  nblc  to  bom- 
bast out  a  blank  Terse  as  the  best  of  you ;  and  being 
an  absolute  Johannes  Fac-totum,  is,  in  his  own 
conoeit,  the  only  Shake-Kene  in  a  country.'  The 
panning  aUnsion  to  Shalupearc  is  palpable:  the 
expressions,  *  tiger's  heut,'  &c.  are  a  parody  on  the 
line  in  Henry  VL,  part  third>- 

O  tiger's  heart  wrapt  in  a  woman'ri  hide. 

The  Winter's  Tale  is  believed  to  be  one  of  Shaks- 
peare's  late  dramas,  not  written  till  long  after 
Greene's  death ;  consequently,  if  this  be  correct,  the 
imhappy  roan  could  not  allude  to  the  plagiarism  of 
the  plot  from  his  tale  of  Fondosto.    Some  forgotten 

{»lay  of  Greene  and  his  friends  may  have  b(^n  al- 
uded  to ;  perhaps  tlie  old  dramas  on  which  Shaks- 
peare  constnictcwl  his  Hehry  VL,  for  in  one  of  these, 
the  line,  *  O  tiger's  heart,'  &&,  also  occurs.  These 
old  plays,  however,  seem  above  the  pitch  of  Greene 
in  tragedy.  The  *  Groat's  Worth  of  Wit'  was  pub- 
lished after  Greene's  death  by  a  brother  dramatist, 
Henry  Chettle,  who,  in  the  preface  to  a  subsequent 
work,  apologised  indirectly  for  the  allusion  to  Shaks- 
peara  *  I  am  as  sorry,'  he  says,  *  as  if  the  original 
lanlt  had  been  my  fault,  because  myself  have  seen 
his  demeanour  no  less  civil  than  he  excellent  in  tlie 
quality  he  professes.  Besides,  divers  of  worsliip  have 
reported  bis  uprightness  of  dealing,  which  argues  his 
honesty,  and  his  facetious  grace  in  writing,  that  ap- 
proves bis  art.'  This  is  a  valuable  statement :  full 
justice  is  done  to  Shakspeare's  moral  worth  and  civil 
deportment,  and  to  his  respectability  as  an  actor  and 
author.  Chettle's  apology  or  explanation  was  made 
in  1593. 

The  conclusion  of  Greene's  *  Groat's  Worth  of  Wit' 
contains  more  pathos  than  all  his  plays :  it  is  a  har- 
rowing picture  of  genius  debased  by  vice,  and  sor- 
rowing iu  repentance : — 

'  But  now  return  I  again  to  you    three  (Marlow, 

I  IxKlge,  and  Poele),  knowing  my  misery  is  to  you  no 

news  :  and  let  me  heartily  iutreat  you  to  be  warned 

j  by  my  harms.    Delight  not,  as  I  have  done,  in  irrc- 

.  ligiouM  oaths,  despise  drunkenness,  fly  lust,  abhor  those 


epicures,  whose  loose  life  hath  made  religion  loathsome 
to  your  ears  ;  and  when  they  soothe  you  with  terms  of 
mastership,  remember  Robert  Greene  (whom  they  have 
often  flattered)  perishes  for  want  of  comfort.  Re- 
member, gentlemen,  your  lives  are  like  so  many  light- 
tapers  that  are  with  care  delivered  to  all  of  you  to 
maintain  ;  these,  with  wind-puffed  wrath,  may  be  ex- 
tinguished, with  drunkenness  put  out,  with  negligence 
let  fall.  The  fire  of  my  light  is  now  at  the  last  snuff. 
My  hand  is  tired,  and  I  forced  to  leave  where  I  would 
begin  ;  desirous  that  you  should  live,  though  himself 
be  dying. — ^Robert  Greene.' 

Content — A  Sonnet, 

Sweet  are  the  thoughts  that  savour  of  content : 
The  quiet  mind  is  richer  than  a  crown  : 
Sweet  are  the  nights  in  careless  slumber  spent : 
The  poor  estate  scorns  Fortune's  angry  frown. 
Such  sweet  content,  such  minds,  such  sleep,  such  bliss, 
Beggars  enjov,  when  princes  oft  do  miss. 
The  homely  house  that  harbours  quiet  rest. 
The  cottage  that  affords  no  pride  nor  caxe. 
The  mean,  that  'grees  with  country  music  best. 
The  sweet  consort  of  mirth's  aud  music's  fare. 
Obscured  life  sets  down  a  type  of  bliss  ; 
A  mind  content  both  crown  and  kingdom  i^. 


[Sepheatia^t  Song  to  her  Child, 
After  eacsplng  from  Shipwredc.] 

Mother's  wag,  prettv  boy. 

Father's  sorrow,  father'H  joy. 

When  thy  father  first  did  see 

Such  a  boy  by  him  and  me, 

He  was  glad,  I  was  woe, 

Fortune  changed  made  him  so  ; 

When  he  had  left  his  pretty  boy. 

Last  his  sorrow,  first  his  joy. 
Weep  not  my  wanton,  smile  upon  my  knee  ; 
When  thou  art  old,  there's  grief  enough  fos  thee. 

The  wanton  smiled,  father  wept, 

Mother  cried,  baby  lew'd  ;  > 

More  he  crow'd,  more  he  cried. 

Nature  could  not  sorrow  hide ; 

Ho  must  go,  he  must  kiss 

Child  and  mother,  baby  bless  ; 

For  he  left  his  pretty  hoy. 

Father's  sorrow,  father's  joy. 
Weep  not  my  wanton,  smile  upon  my  knee ; 
When  thou  art  old,  there's  grief  enough  for  thee. 


2%e  Shepftcrd  and  hie  Wife, 

It  was  near  a  thicky  shade. 

That  broad  leaves  of  beech  had  made. 

Joining  all  their  tops  so  nigh. 

That  scarce  Phoebus  in  could  pry ; 

Where  sat  the  swain  and  his  wife, 

Sporting  in  that  pleasing  life. 

That  Coridon  commend^  so. 

All  other  lives  to  over-go. 

He  and  she  did  sit  and  keep 

Flocks  of  kids  and  flocks  of^sheep  : 

He  upon  his  pipe  did  play. 

She  tuned  voice  unto  his  lay. 

And,  for  you  might  her  housewife  know. 

Voice  did  sing  and  fingers  sew. 

He  was  young,  his  coat  was  green. 

With  welts  of  white  seamed  between. 

Turned  over  with  a  flap. 

That  brea«t  aud  bosom  in  did  wrap. 

Skirts  side  and  pli£bte«l  free. 

Seemly  hanging  toms  knee, 
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A  whittle  with  a  silrer  chape  ; 
Cloak  was  russet,  and  the  cape 
Served  for  a  bonnet  oft, 
To  shroud  him  from  the  wet  alofl : 
A  leather  scrip  of  colour  red, 
With  a  button  on  the  head  ; 
A  bottle  full  of  country  whiff, 
By  the  shepherd's  side  did  lig ; 
And  in  a  little  bush  hard  by, 
There  the  shepherd's  dog  did  lie, 
Who,  while  his  master  'ean  to  sleep. 
Well  could  watch  both  kids  and  sheep. 
The  shepherd  was  a  frolic  swain, 
For,  thoueh  his  'parel  was  but  plain. 
Yet  doonl^  the  authors  soothly  say, 
•    His  colour  was  both  fresh  and  gay  ^ 
And  in  their  writs  plain  discuss, 
Fairer  was  not  Tityrus, 
Nor  Menalcas,  whom  they  call 
The  alderleefest  swain  of  all  1 
Seeming  him  was  his  wife. 
Both  in  line  and  in  life. 
Fair  she  was,  as  fskir  might  be, 
Like  the  roses  on  the  tree  ; 
Buxom,  blithe,  and  young,  I  ween, 
Beauteous,  like  a  summer's  queen ; 
For  her  cheeks  were  ruddy  hued. 
As  if  lilies  were  imbrued 
With  drops  of  blood,  to  make  the  white 
Pleane  the  eye  with  more  delight. 
Loye  did  lie  within  her  eyes. 
In  ambush  for  some  wanton  prize  ; 
A  leefer  lass  than  this  had  been, 
Condon  had  nerer  seen. 
Nor  was  Phi  His,  that  fair  may. 
Half  so  gaudy  or  so  gay. 
She  wore  a  chaplet  on  her  head  ; 
Her  cassock  was  of  scarlet  red, 
Long  and  large,  as  straight  as  bent ; 
Her  middle  was  both  small  and  gent. 
A  neck  as  white  as  whales'  bone, 
Compast  with  a  lace  of  stone  ; 
Fine  she  waa,  and  fair  she  was, 
Brighter  than  the  briffhtest  glass  ; 
Such  a  sh^herd^  wile  as  she. 
Was  not  more  in  Thessaly. 

[Philador,  seeing  this  ooaple  silting  tlitia  lovingly,  noted  the 
oonooxd  of  country  unity,  and  began  to  conjecture  with  hlm- 
■elf,  what  a  sweet  kind  of  life  thoeemenuae,  who  were  by  their 
birth  too  low  for  dignity,  and  by  their  fortunea  too  aimple  for 
envy :  well,  he  thought  to  fall  in  prattle  with  them,  had  not 
the  shepherd  taken  hia  pipe  in  hand,  and  began  to  play,  and 
hia  wife  to  sing  out,  this  roundday : — 2 

Ah  I  what  is  lore  I  It  is  a  pretty  thing. 
As  sweet  unto  a  shepherd  as  a  king. 

And  sweeter  too : 
For  kings  hare  cares  that  wait  upon  a  crown. 
And  cares  can  make  the  sweetest  cares  to  firown : 

Ah  then,  ah  then. 
If  countrr  loves  such  sweet  deeires  gain, 
What  lady  would  not  love  a  shepherd  swiin  ! 

His  flocks  are  folded  ;  he  comes  home  at  night 
Ab  merry  as  a  king  in  his  delight, 

And  merrier  too : 
For  kings  bethink  them  what  the  state  require. 
Where  shepherds,  careless,  carol  by  the  fixe  : 

Ah  then,  ah  then, 
If  countiT  loves  such  sweet  desires  gain. 
What  laay  would  not  love  a  shepherd  swain  1 

He  kisseth  first,  then  sits  as  blithe  to  eat 
Hia  cream  and  curd,  as  doth  the  king  his  meat, 
And  blither  too : 

1D» 


For  kings  have  often  fears  when  they  sup. 
Where  shepherds  dread  no  poison  in  their  cup  : 

Ah  then,  ah  then. 
If  country  loves  such  sweet  desires  gain, 
What  lady  would  not  love  a  sheph^  swain  ! 

Upon  his  couch  of  straw  he  sleeps  as  sound 
As  doth  the  king  upon  his  beds  of  down. 

More  sounder  too : 
For  cares  cause  kings  full  oft  their  sleep  to  niilly 
Where  weary  shepherds  lie  and  snort  their  fiQ  : 

Ah  then,  ah  then. 
If  country  loves  such  sweet  desires  gain. 
What  lady  would  not  love  a  shepherd  swain  f 

Thus  with  his  wife  he  spends  the  year  as  blithe 
As  doth  the  king  at  every  tide  or  syth. 

And  blither  too : 
For  kinffs  have  wars  and  broils  to  take  in  hand. 
When  ^epherds  laugh,  and  love  upon  the  land : 

Ah  then,  ah  then. 
If  country  loves  such  sweet  desires  gain, 
Wliat  lady  would  not  love  a  shepherd  swain  t 

THOMAS  LODGE. 

Thohas  Lodge  wag  an  actor  in  London  in  1584. 
He  had  preyiously  been  a  servitor  of  Trinity  college, 
Oxford  0^73),  and  had  accompanied  Captain  Qarke 
in  his  Toyage  to  the  Canary  Islands.  He  first 
studied  law  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  but  afterwards  prac- 
tised medicine.  He  took  the  degree  of  M.t>.  at 
Avignon.  In  1590,  he  published  a  novd  called  Bota- 
lind,  JEuphue^  Golden  Legacy,  in  wliich  he  recom- 
mends the  fantastic  style  of  Lyly.  From  part  of 
tliis  work  (the  story  of  Rosalind)  Shakspeare  con- 
structed his  Aa  You  Like  It  If  we  suppose  that 
Shakspeare  wrote  first  sketches  of  the  *  Winter*sTale' 
and  *  As  You  Like  It,'  before  1 592  (as  he  did  of '  Borneo 
and  Juliet,'  '  Hamlet,'  &c),  we  may  account  for 
Greene's  charge  of  plagiarism,  by  assuming  that  the 
words  *  beautified  with  our  feathers,'  refeirod  to  the 
tales  of  *  Pandosto'  and  '  Rosalind.'  In  1594,  Lodge 
wrote  a  historical  play,  the  Wounds  of  Civil  War, 
Lively  set  forth  in  the  True  TroMdies  of  Mariue  and 
Sylla ;  this  play  is  heayy  and  uninteresting,  bat 
I^ge  had  the  good  taste  to  follow  Harlow's  Tam- 
burlaine,  in  the  adoption  of  blank  yerse.  For  ex- 
ample— 

Ay,  but  the  milder  passions  show  the  man  * 
For,  as  the  leaf  doth  beautify  the  tree. 
The  pleasant  flowers  bedeck  the  painted  spring. 
Even  80  in  men  of  greatest  reach- and  power, 
A  mild  and  piteous  thought  augments  renown. 

The  play,  A  Looking- Glass  for  London  and  England, 
written  by  Lodge  and  Greene,  is  directed  to  the  de- 
fence of  the  stage.  It  applies  the  scriptural  story 
of  Nineveh  to  the  city  of  London,  and  amidst  drunken 
buflfoonery,  and  clownish  mirth,  contains  some  power- 
Ail  satirical  writing.  Lodge  also  wrote  a  volume  of 
satires  and  other  poems,  translated  Josepbus,  and 
penned  a  serious  prose  defence  of  the  drama.  He 
was  living  in  1600,  as  is  proved  by  his  obtaining  that 
year  a  nass  from  the  privy  council,  permitting  him- 
self and  his  friend,  *  Henry  Savell,  gent,'  to  travel 
into  the  archduke's  country,  taking  with  them  two  «er- 
vants,  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  some  debts  dne 
them  there.  The  actor  and  dramatist  had  now 
merged  in  the  prosperous  and  wealthy  physician: 
Lodge  had  profited  by  Greene's  example  and  warning. 
According  to  Wood,  Lodge  died  or  the  plague  in 
September,  1625. 

It  is  impossible  to  separate  the  labours  of  Greene 
and  Lodge  in  their  joint  pUy,  but  the  former  was 
certainly  the  most  dramatic  in  his  talents.  In  Lodge*s 
'Rosalind,'  thereisadelightftilspiritof  romantic  fancy 
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and  a  lore  of  nature  that  marks  the  true  poet.    We 
sabjoin  some  of  his  minor  pieces : — 

[BrwMly.] 

Like  to  the  dear  in  highest  sphere, 
Where  all  imperial  gloQF  shines. 

Of  self-same  oolonr  is  her  hair, 
Whether  unfolded  or  in  twines  : 

Her  OTes  am  sapphires  aet  in  snow, 
Rraninff  hearen  hj  erery  wink  ; 

The  gods  do  fear,  when  as  they  glow, 
And  I  do  tremhle  when  I  think. 

Her  cheeks  are  like  the  blushing  cloud. 

That  beautifies  Aurora's  face ; 
Or  like  the  silver  crimson  shroud^ 

That  Phoebus'  smiling  looks  doth  grace. 

Her  lip9  are  like  two  budded  roses. 
Whom  ranks  of  lilies  neighbour  nigh ; 

Within  which  bounds  she  balm  encloses, 
Apt  to  entice  a  deity. 

Htr  neck  like  to  a  itately  tower, 
Where  Lore  himself  imprison'd  lies, 

To  watch  for  glances,  eyery  hour, 
From  her  divine  and  sacred  eyes. 

With  orient  pearl,  with  ruby  red. 

With  marble  white,  with  sapphire  bli^ef 

Her  body  cTerywhere  is  fed, 
Yet  soft  in  touch,  and  sweet  ill  view. 

Nature  herself  her  shape  admires, 
The  gods  are  wounded  in  her  sight ; 

And  liOTO  forsakes  his  heavenly  fi^s. 
And  at  her  eyes  his  brand  doth  light. 

{RotaHncTs  Madrigal,'] 

Love  in  my  bosom,  like  a  bee, 
Doth  suck  his  sweet ; 
Now  with  his  wings  he  plays  with  me. 
Now  with  his  feet. 

Within  mine  eyes  he  makes  his  nest, 
His  bed  amidst  my  tender  breast ; 
My  kisses  are  his  daily  feast, 
And  yet  he  robs  me  of  my  rest : 
Ah,  wanton,  will  ye  1 

And  if  I  sleep,  then  percheth  he 
With  pretty  flight. 
And  makes  his  pillow  of  my  knee, 
The  live-lonff  night. 
Strike  I  my  lute,  he  tunes  the  string  ; 
He  music  plays  if  ao  I  sing  ; 
He  lends  me  every  lovely  thing. 
Yet  cruel  he  my  heart  doth  sting : 
Whist,  wanton,  still  ye  t 

Else  I  with  roses  every  day 
Will  whip  you  hence. 
And  bind  you,  when  you  long  to  play. 
For  your  ofience ; 
111  shut  mine  eyes  to  keep  yon  in, 
111  make  you  fast  it  for  your  sin, 
111  count  your  power  not  worth  a  pin  ; 
Alas  1  what  hereby  shall  I  win, 
If  he  gainsay  me  1 

What  if  I  beat  the  wanton  boy 
With  many  a  rod  t 
He  will  repay  me  with  annoy, 
Because  agod. 

Then  sit  thou  safely  on  my  knee. 
And  let  thv  bower  my  bosom  be ; 
Lurk  in  mme  eyes,  I  like  of  thee, 
0,  Cupid  !  Bo  thou  pity  me, 
^Muv  not,  but  play  thee. 


[ZoM.] 

Turn  I  my  looks  unto  the  skies. 

Love  with  his  arrows  wounds  mine  eyes  ; 

If  so  I  gaze  upon  the  ground. 

Love  then  in  every  flower  is  found ; 

Search  I  the  shade  to  fly  my  pain. 

Love  meets  me  in  the  shade  again  ; 

Want  I  to  walk  in  secret  grove. 

E'en  there  I  meet  with  sacred  love  ; 

If  so  I  bathe  me  in  the  spring. 

E'en  on  the  brink  I  hear  him  sing  j 

If  so  I  meditate  alone. 

He  will  be  partner  of  my  moan  ; 

If  so  I  mourn  he  weeps  with  me. 

And  where  I  am  there  will  he  be  ! 


CHRI8TOPHBB  MABUOW. 

The  greatest  of  Shakspeare's  precursors  in  the 
drama  was  Christopher  MARLow--a  fiery  imagi- 
native spirit,  who  first  imparted  consistent  character 
and  energy  to  the  stage,  in  connexion  with  a  finely 
modulated  and  yaried  blank  verse.  Marlow  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  bom  about  the  year  1562,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  the  son  of  a  shoemaker  at  Canter- 
bury. He  had  a  learned  education,  and  took  the 
degree  of  M.A.  at  Bennet  college,  Cambridge,  in 
1587.  Previous  to  this,  he  had  written  his  tragedy  of 
TambwrlavM  the  Great,  which  was  successfully  brought 
out  on  the  stage,  and  long  continued  a  fayourite. 
Shakspeare  makes  ancient  Pistol  quote,  in  ridicule, 
part  of  this  play^ 

Holla,  ye  pamper'd  jades  of  Asia,  &c. 

But,  amidst  the  rant  and  fhstian  of  '  Tambnrlaine,' 
there  are  passages  of  great  beauty  and  wild  grandeur, 
and  the  yersification  justifies  the  compliment  after- 
wards paid  by  Ben  Jonson,  in  the  words, '  Harlow's 
mighty  line.'  His  high-sounding  blank  verse  is  one 
of  his  most  characteristic  features.  Harlow  now 
commenced  the  profession  of  an  actor ;  but  if  we  are 
to  credit  a  contemporary  ballad,  he  was  soon  incapa- 
citated for  the  stage  by  breaking  his  leg  *  in  one  lewd 
scene.'  His  second  play,  the  Life  and  Death  of  Dr 
FaustuM,  exhibits  a  far  wider  range  of  dramatic  power 
than  his  first  tragedy.  The  hero  studies  necro- 
mancy, and  makes  a  solemn  disposal  of  his  soul  to 
Lucifer,  on  condition  of  having  a  familiar  spirit  at 
his  command,  and  unlimited  enjoyment  for  twenty- 
four  years ;  during  which  period  Faustus  visits  diffe- 
rent countries,  *  calls  up  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep,' 
and  revels  in  luxury  and  splendour.  At  length  the 
time  expires,  the  bond  becomes  due,  and  a  party  of 
evil  spirits  enter,  amidst  thunder  and  lightning,  to 
claim  his  forfeited  life  and  person.  Such  a  plot 
afforded  scope  for  deep  passion  and  variety  of  ad- 
venture, and  Harlow  has  constructed  from  it  a 
powerful  thouffh  irregular  phiy.  Scenes  and  pas- 
sages of  terrific  grandeur,  and  the  most  thrilling 
agony,  are  intermixed  with  low  humour  and  preter- 
natural machinery,  often  ludicrous  and  grotesque. 
The  ambition  of  Faustus  is  a  sensual,  not  a  lofty 
ambition.  A  feeling  of  curiosity  and  wonder  is  ex- 
cited by  his  necromancy  and  his  strange  compact 
with  Lucifer ;  but  we  do  not  fairly  sympathise  with 
him  till  all  his  disguises  are  stripped  off,  and  his 
meretricious  splendour  is  succeeded  by  horror  and 
despair.  Then,  when  he  stands  on  the  brink  of  ever- 
lasting ruin,  waiting  for  the  fatal  moment,  implor- 
ing, yet  distrusting  repentance,  a  scene  of  enchain- 
ing interest,  fervid  passion,  and  overwhelming  pathos, 
carries  captive  the  sternest  heart,  and  proclaims  the 
full  triumph  of  the  tragic  poet. 
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[Scenetfi'otn  Maidanft  Faustus."] 
Faustus — ^Waonkr,  his  Senrant 

Pavst.  Say,  Wagner,  thou  hast  perused  my  will. 
How  dost  thou  like  it ! 

Wag.  Sir,  so  wondrous  well. 
As  in  all  humble  duty  I  do  yield 
My  life  and  lasting  serrice  for  your  loye.  [ExU, 

Three  Bcholari  enter. 

Faust,  Gramercy,  Wagner. 
Welcome,  gentlemen. 

Fintt  Sch.  Now,  worthy  Faustus,  methinks  your 
looks  are  changed. 

Faust.  Oh,  eentlemen. 

See.  Sch.  What  ails  Faustus  ! 

FoMtt.  Ah,  my  sweet  chamber-fellow,  had  I  liyed 
with  thee,  then  had  I  lived  still,  but  now  must  die 
eternally.    Look,  sirs,  comes  he  not !  comes  he  not  f 

Firtt  ScA.  Oh,  my  dear  Faustus,  what  imports  this 
fear! 

Sec,  Sch.  Is  all  our  pleasure  turned  to  melancholy ! 

Third  Sch.  He  is  not  well  with  being  orer  solitary. 

Sec.  SA.  If  it  be  so,  we  will  have  physicians,  and 
Faustus  shall  be  cured. 

First  Sch.  Tis  but  a  surfeit,  sir  ;  fear  nothing. 

Fanst.  A  surfeit  of  a  deadly  sin,  that  hath  damn'd 
both  body  and  soul. 

See.  SA.  Yet,  Faustug,  look  up  to  heaven,  and  re- 
member mercy  is  infinite. 

Favst.  But  Faustus*s  oflcnoe  can  ne'er  be  pardoned. 
The  serpent  that  tempted  Eve  may  be  saved,  but  not 
Faustus.  Oh,  gentlemen,  hear  me  with  patience,  and 
tremble  not  at  my  speeches.  Though  my  heart  pant 
and  quiver  to  remember  that  I  have  been  a  student 
here  these  thirty  years,  Oh,  would  I  had  ne'er  seen 
Wirtemberg,  never  read  book  !  and  what  wonders  have 
I  done,  all  Germany  can  witness,  yea,  all  the  world  : 
for  which  Faustus  hath  lost  both  Germany  and  the 
world  ;  yea,  heaven  itself,  heaven  the  seat  of  God,  the 
throne  of  the  blessed,  the  kingdom  of  joy,  and  must 
remain  in  hell  for  ever.  Hell,  Oh  hell,  for  ever.  Sweet 
friends,  what  shall  become  of  Faustus  being  in  hell 
for  ever  I 

Sec.  Sdi.  Yet,  Faustus,  call  on  God. 
'  Faiust.  On  God,  whom  Faustus  hath  abjured  !  on 
God,  whom  Faustus  hath  blasphemed  t  Oh,  my  God,  I 
would  weep,  but  the  devil  draws  in  my  tears.  Gush 
forth  blood  instead  of  tears,  yea,  life  and  soul.  Oh,  he 
sta3rB  my  tongue  :  I  would  lift  up  my  hands,  but  see, 
th^  hold'em,  they  hold*em  I 

Scholars.  Who,  Faustus  f 

FausL  Why,  Lucifer  and  Mephostophilis.  Oh,  gen- 
tlemen, I  gave  them  my  soul  for  my  cunning. 

Scholars.  Oh,  God  forbid. 

Faust.  God  forbid  it  indeed,  but  Faustus  hath  done 
it :  for  the  vain  pleasure  of  four-and-twenty  years 
hath  Faustus  lost  eternal  joy  and  felicity.  I  writ  them 
a  bill  with  mine  own  blood ;  the  date  is  expired  :  this 
is  the  time,  and  he  will  fetch  me. 

First  Sch.  Why  did  not  Faustus  tell  us  of  this  be- 
fore, that  divines  might  have  prayed  for  thee  I 

Faust.  Oft  have  I  thought  to  have  done  so  ;  but  the 
devil  threatened  to  tear  me  in  pieces  if  I  named  God  ; 
to  fetch  me  body  and  soul  if  I  once  gave  car  to  divi- 
nity ;  and  now  it  is  too  late.  Gentlemen,  away,  lest 
you  perish  with  me. 

Sec.  S(^.  Oh,  what  may  we  do  to  save  Faustus  f 

Faust.  Talk  not  of  me,  but  save  yourselves,  and  de]}art . 

Third  Sch.  God  will  strengthen  me,  I  wUl  stay  with 
Faustus. 

First  Sch.  Tempt  not  God,  sweet  friend,  but  let  us 
into  the  next  room  and  pray  for  him. 

Faust.  Ay,  pray  for  me,  pray  for  me ;  and  what 
noise  soever  you  hear,  come  not  unto  me,  for  nothing 
can  rescue  me. 


Sec.  Sch.  Pray  thou,  and  we  will  pray,  that  God  may 
have  mercy  upon  thee. 

Faust.  Gentlemen,  farewell ;  if  I  live  till  mornings 
111  visit  you  :  if  not,  Faustus  is  gone  to  hell. 

Sdu)lars.  Faustus,  farewell. 

Faustus  aloaa--T1ia  Clock  strikes  Eleven. 

Faust.  Oh,  Faustus, 
Now  hast  thou  but  one  bare  hour  to  live, 
And  then  thou  must  be  damn'd  perpetually. 
Stand  still,  you  ever-moving  spheres  of  heaven. 
That  time  may  cease  and  midnight  never  come. 
Fair  Nature's  eye,  rise,  rise  again,  and  make 
Perpetual  day :  or  let  this  hour  be  but 
A  year,  a  mouth,  a  week,  a  natural  day, 
Tliat  Faustus  may  repent  and  save  his  soul. 
0  lente  lenU  currite^  noctis  equi. 
The  stars  move  still,  time  runs,  the  clock  will  strike. 
The  devil  will  come,  and  Faustus  must  be  damn'd. 
Oh,  I  will  leap  to  heaven :  who  pulls  me  down  I 
See  where  Christ's  blood  streams  in  the  firmament : 
One  drop  of  blood  will  save  me :  Oh,  my  Christ, 
Rend  not  my  heart  for  naming  of  my  Christ. 
Yet  will  I  call  on  him :  O  spare  me,  Lucifer. 
Where  is  it  now !  'tis  gone  1 
And  see  a  threat 'ning  arm,  and  angry  brow. 
Mountains  and  hills,  come,  come,  and  fall  on  me. 
And  hide  me  from  the  heavy  wrath  of  heaven. 
No  t  then  I  will  headlons  run  into  the  earth  : 
Gape  earth.    Oh  no,  it  will  not  harbour  me. 
You  stars  that  reign'd  at  my  nativity. 
Whose  influence  have  allotted  death  and  hell, 
Now  draw  up  Faustus  like  a  foggy  mist 
Into  the  entrails  of  yon  labouring  cloud ; 
That  when  you  vomit  forth  into  the  air, 
My  limbe  may  issue  from  your  smoky  mouth«. 
But  let  my  soul  mount  and  ascend  to  heaven. 

The  Watch  •trikss. 

Oh,  half  the  hour  is  past :  'twill  all  be  past  anon. 

Oh,  if  my  soul  must  sufler  for  my  sin. 

Impose  some  end  to  my  incessant  pain. 

Let  Faustus  live  in  hell  a  thousand  years, 

A  hundred  thousand,  and  at  the  last  be  saved : 

No  end  is  limited  to  damned  souls. 

Why  wert  thou  not  a  creature  wanting  soul  T 

Or  why  is  this  immortal  that  thou  hast  t 

Oh,  Pythagoras,  Metcmpsycosis,  were  that  true. 

This  soul  should  fly  firom  me,  and  I  be  chang'd 

Into  some  brutish  lieast. 

All  beasts  are  happy,  for  when  they  die, 

Their  souls  arc  soon  dissolv'd  in  elements : 

But  mine  must  live  still  to  be  plagued  in  hell. 

Cunt  be  the  parents  that  cngender'd  me  : 

No,  Faustus,  curse  thyself,  curse  Lucifer, 

That  hath  depriv'd  thee  of  the  joys  of  heaven. 

The  Clock  strikes  Twelve. 

It  strikes,  it  strikes ;  now,  body,  turn  to  air. 
Or  Lucifer  will  bear  thee  quick  to  hell. 
Oh  soul,  be  chang'd  into  small  water  drops. 
And  fall  into  the  ocean  :  ne'er  be  found. 

Thunder,  snd  enter  the  BevO^ 

Oh  mercy,  heaven,  look  not  so  fierce  on  me. 
Adders  and  serpents,  let  me  breathe  a  while  : 
Ugly  hell  gape  not ;  come  not,  Lucifer : 

rii  bum  my  books :  Oh,  Mephostophilis ! 

•  •  • 

Enter  Scholars. 

First  Sch.  Come,  gentlemen,  let  us  go  vint  Fan«tiia, 
For  such  a  dreadful  night  was  never  seen 
Since  first  the  world's  creation  did  begin  ; 
Such  fearful  shrieks  and  cries  were  never  hcwd. 
Pray  heaven  the  Doctor  have  escaped  the  dancer. 
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Sec  Sch,  O  help  lu  heavena !  sec,  Here  arc  Faustus' 
limbs 
All  iom  asunder  by  the  hand  of  death. 

THird  Sdi,  The  deril  whom  Faostus  serr'd  hath  torn 
him  thus: 
For  'twlzt  the  houn  of  twelve  and  one,  methought 
I  heard  him  shriek  and  call  aloud  for  help ; 
At  which  same  time  the  house  seem'd  all  on  fire 
With  dreadful  horror  of  these  damned  fiendtt. 

&e.  Sch.  Well,  gentlemen,  though  Faustus'  end  be 
such 
As  ererj  Christian  heart  laments  to  think  on  ; 
Yet,  for  he  was  a  scholar  once  admired 
For  wondrous  knowledse  in  our  German  schools. 
Well  gire  his  mangled  limbs  due  burial : 
And  aU  the  scholars,  cloth'd  in  mourning  black, 
Shall  wait  upon  his  heaTj  iuneral. 

Ckonu,  Cut  is  the  branch  that  might  have  grown 
full  straight, 
And  burned  is  Apollo*s  laurel  bough 
That  sometime  grew  within  this  learned  roan : 
Faustus  is  gone  !    Regard  his  hellish  &11, 
Whose  iiendfhl  fortune  may  exhort  the  wise 
Qnlj  to  wonder  at  unlawful  things : 
Whose  deepness  doth  entice  such  forward  wits 
To  practise  more  than  heaTcnly  power  permits. 

The  classical  tasto  of  Marlow  is  evinced  in  the  line 
apostrophe  to  Helen  of  Greece,  whom  the  spirit  Me- 
phostophiUs  conjures  up  '  between  two  Cupids,'  to 
gratify  the  sensual  gaze  of  Faustus: — 

Was  this  the  face  that  launchM  a  thousand  ships 
And  bum'd  the  topless  towers  of  Ilium  1 
Sweet  Helen,  make  me  immortal  with  a  kirts  ! 
Her  lips  suck  forth  my  soul — see  where  it  flies. 
Come,  Helen,  come  give  me  my  soul  again ; 
Here  will  I  dwell,  for  heaven  is  in  these  lips. 
And  all  is  dross  that  is  not  Helena. 
0  thou  art  fairer  than  the  evening  air, 
Clad  in  the  beauty  of  a  thousand  stars  ! 
Brighter  art  thou  than  flaming  Jupiter 
When  he  appear'd  to  hapless  Semele ; 
More  lovely  than  the  monarch  of  the  sky 
In  wanton  Arethusa*s  azure  arms ; 
And  none  but  thou  shall  be  my  paramour. 

Before  1593,  Marlow  produced  three  other  dra- 
mas, the  Jew  of  Malta^  the  Massacre  at  Paris,  and 
a  historical  play,  Edward  the  Second.  The  more 
malignant  passions  of  the  human  breast  have  rarely 
been  represented  with  such  force  as  they  are  in  the 
Jew. 

[Passoffes  from  the  Jew  of  Malta. "l 


[la  oos  of  the  early  aoenes,  Bantbas  the  J«tr  to  deprlred  of 
hk  wMlth  by  the  goremnr  of  Malta.  While  being  oomforted 
In  hia  dtotras  by  two  Jevlah  frienda,  he  thus  denounces  hia 


The  plaeues  of  Egypt,  and  the  curse  of  heaven, 
Earth's  barrenness,  and  all  men's  hatred 
Inflict  upon  them,  thou  great  Primus  Motor  I 
And  here,  upon  my  knees,  striking  the  earth, 
I  ban  their  souls  to  eyerlasting  pains 
And  extreme  tortures  of  the  fieiy  deep. 
That  thus  have  dealt  with  me  in  my  distress. 

[So  deeply  hare  hia  mlafortuoea  embittered  hto  life,  that  he 
would  bare  H  appear  ho  la  tired  of  it : — ] 

And  henceforth  winh  for  an  eternal  night. 
That  clouds  of  darkness  may  enclose  my  fletih, 
And  hide  these  extreme  sorrows  from  mine  eyes. 

[But  when  hia  eomfortcrs  are  gone,  he  throws  off  the  mank  of 
aorrow  to  show  his  real  feoUngs,  which  aunest  to  htm  schemee 
U  the  anbtlest  veDgeaoo&  With  the  fulfilment  of  theee,  the 
leat  of  the  play  to  occupied,  and  when,  harlng  taken  terrible 


vengeance  on  hia  enemies,  he  to  orermatched  himself,  he  thus 
oonfeasea  hto  crimes,  and  cloaea  hto  career : — ] 


Then  Darabas,  breathe  forth  thy  latest  fate. 

And  in  the  fuiy  of  thy  torments,  strive 

To  end  thy  life  with  resolution  : 

Know,  Governor,  'tis  I  that  slew  thv  son  ; 

I  fram'd  the  challenge  that  did  make  them  meet. 

Know,  Calymath,  I  aim'd  thy  overthrow  ; 

And  had  I  but  escap'd  this  stratagem, 

I  would  have  brought  confusion  on  vou  all, 

Damn'd  Christian  dogs,  and  Turkish  infidebi. 

But  now  begins  the  extremity  of  heat 

To  pinch  me  with  intolerable  pangs. 

Die  life,  fly  soul,  tongue  curse  thy  fill,  and  die. 

'Edward  the  Second'  is  considered  as  superior  to  the 
two  plays  mentioned  in  connexion  with  it :  it  is  a 
noble  drama,  with  ably-drawn  characters  and  splen- 
did scenes.  Another  tragedy,  LuaVs  Dommion,  was 
published  long  after  Manow's  death,  with  his  name 
as  author  on  the  title  page.  Mr  Collier  has  shown 
that  this  play,  as  it  was  then  printed,  was  a  much 
later  production,  and  was  probably  written  by  Dek- 
ker  and  others.  It  contains  passages  and  charac- 
ters, however,  which  have  the  impress  of  Afarlow's 
genius,  and  we  think  he  must  have  written  the  ori- 
ginal outline.  Great  uncertainty  hangs  over  many 
of  the  old  dramas,  from  the  common  practice  of  , 
managers  of  theatres  employing  diflTerent  ajithors, 
at  subsequent  periods,  to  furnish  additional  matter 
for  established  plays.  Even  Faustus  was  dressed  up 
in  this  manner :  in  1597  (four  years  after  Marlow's 
death),  Dckker  was  paid  20s.  for  making  additions 
to  this  tragedy ;  and  in  other  five  years,  Birde  and 
Rowley  were  paid  £4  for  further  additions  to  it 
Another  source  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  paternity 
of  old  plays,  was  the  unscrupulous  manner  in  which 
booksellers  appropriated  any  popular  name  of  tlie 
day,  and  afllxed  it  to  their  publications.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  above  dramatic  productions,  Marlow 
assisted  Nash  in  the  tragedy  of  Dido,  Queen  of  Car- 
ihage,  and  translated  part  of  Hero  andLeander  (aftcr- 
wiurds  completed  by  Chapman),  and  the  Elegies  of 
Ovid ;  the  latter  was  so  licentious  as  to  be  burned 
by  order  of  the  Archbbhop  of  Canterbury,  yet  they 
were  often  reprinted  in  defiance  of  the  ecclesiastical 
interdict  Poor  Marlow  lived,  as  he  wrote,  wildly: 
he  was  accused  of  entertaining  atheistical  opinions, 
but  there  is  no  trace  of  this  in  his  plays.  He  came 
to  an  early  and  singularly  unhappy  end.  He  was 
attached  to  a  lady,  who  favoured  another  lover; 
Marlow  found  them  in  company  one  day,  and  in  a 
frenzy  of  rage  attempted  to  stab  the  man  with  his 
dagger.  His  antagonist  seized  him  by  the  wrist,  and 
turned  the  dagger,  so  that  it  entered  Marlow's  own 
h^,  *  in  such  sort,'  says  Anthony  Wood,  *  that,  not- 
withstanding all  the  means  of  surgery  that  could  be 
brought,  he  shortly  after  died  of  his  wound.'  Some 
of  the  accounts  represent  the  poef  s  rival  as  a  mere 
*  lenring  roan,'  the  female  a  courtesan,  and  the  scene 
of  the  fatal  struggle  a  house  of  ill-fame.  The  old 
ballad  to  which  we  hare  alluded  thus  describes  the 
affair  :— 

His  lust  was  lawless  as  hU  life,     /V  ^  t«     v^ 

And  brought  about  his  death  ;  /i     j    '^    '' 
For  in  a  deadly  mortal  strife,       r*.    \  .  1     •• 

Striring  to  stop  the  breath        V'* «/  *  *  '• 
Of  one  who  was  his  rival  foe,  •"!  - 

With  his  own  dagger  sImu  ; 
He  croan'd,  and  word  spoke  never  moe, 

Pierc'd  through  the  eye  and  brain.* 

•  Pint  pnbttohed  in  1834  by  Mr  Collier,  In  hto  •  New  Fartl- 
cnlan  xegarding  the  Works  of  Sliakqwan.* 
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Thus,  condemned  by  the  serioiu  and  puritanical,  and 
Btained  with  follies,  nrhile  hia  genius  was  rapidly 
maturing  and  developing  its  magnificent  resources, 
Marlow  fell  a  rictim  to  an  obscure  and  disgraceful 
brawl  The  last  words  of  Greene's  address  to  him 
a  year  or  two  before  are  somewhat  ominous : — *  Re- 
fuse not  (with  me)  till  this  last  point  of  eictremity ; 
for  little  knowest  thou  how  in  the  end  thoti  nbalt  be 
visited.'    The  warning 


Like  the  sad  presaging  raven,  that  tolls 
The  sick  man's  passport  in  her  hollow  beak^ 
And  in  the  shadow  of  the  silent  nieht 
Doth  shake  contagion  from  her  sable  wings. 

Jew  qf  Malta. 

Marlow's  fatal  conflict  is  supposed  to  have  taken 
place  at  Deptford,  as  he  was  buried  there  on  the  1st 
of  June  1593.  The  finest  compliment  paid  to  the 
genius  of  this  unfortunate  poet  was  by  his  contem- 
porary and  fellow-dramatisti  Michael  Drayton: — 

Next  Marlow,  bathed  in  the  Thespian  springa, 
Had  in  him  those  brave  translunaiy  things 
That  the  first  poets  had :  his  raptures  were 
All  air  and  fire,  which  made  his  verses  clear ; 
For  that  fine  madness  still  he  did  retain, 
Which  rightly  should  possess  a  poet's  brain. 

We  subjoin  part  of  the  death- scene  of  Edward  tl.  in 
his  historicid  drama,  a  scene  which  Charles  Lamb 
says,  'moves  pity  and  terror  beyond  any  scene,  an- 
cient or  modem.'  It  may  challenge  comparison 
with  Shakspeare's  death  of  Richard  II. ;  but  Marlow 
could  not  interest  us  hi  his  hero  as  the  grbat  dra- 
matist does  in  the  gentle  Richard: — 


IScenefrwn  Mcarhwi's  Sdnford  IIJ] 

Scene,  Berkley  Castle.  Tbe  Kino  is  left  alone  with  LiOHTBomr, 

ft  murderer. 

£dw.  Who's  then!  what  light  is  that!  wheiefiire 
oom'st  thou ! 

Liaht,  To  comfort  you,  and  bring  you  joyful  news. 

EdiC.  Small  comfort  finds  poor  Edward  in  thy  looks. 
Villain,  I  know  thou  com'st  to  murder  me. 

JAffhL  To  murder  you,  mv  most  gracious  lord  I 
Far  is  it  from  my  heart  to  do  you  harm. 
The  oueen  sent  me  to  see  how  you  were  us'd^ 
For  uie  relents  at  this  your  miseiy : 
And  what  eyes  can  refrain  from  shedding  tears. 
To  Me  a  king  in  this  most  piteous  state. 

Edw.  Weep'st  thou  already !  list  a  while  to  me, 
And  then  thy  heart,  were  it  as  Gumey's^  is, 
Or  as  Matrevis',^  hewn  from  the  Caucasus, 
Yet  will  it  melt,  ere  I  have  done  my  tale. 
This  dungeon  where  they  keep  me  in  a  sink 
Wherein  the  filth  of  all  the  castle  faUs. 

Light.  O  villains ! 

Ea»,  And  there,  in  mire  and  puddle  have  I  stood 
This  ten  days'  space ;  and  lest  that  I  should  sleep, 
One  plays  continually  upon  a  drum. 
They  give  me  bread  and  water,  being  a  king ; 
So  that,  for  want  of  sleep  and  sustenance, 
My  mind's  distemper'd,  and  my  body's  numb'd, 
And  whether  I  have  limbs  or  no,  I  uiow  not. 
0  would  my  blood  drop  out  from  every  vein, 
As  doth  this  water  from  my  tattered  robes  I 
Tell  Isabel  the  oueen,  I  look'd  not  thus. 
When  for  her  saJte  I  ran  at  tilt  in  France, 
And  there  unhonM  the  Duke  of  Cleivmont. 

Liffht.  O  speak  no  more,  my  lord  !  this  breaks  my 
heart. 
Lie  on  this  bed,  and  rest  yourself  a  while. 

1  Hiskeopcn. 


Edw.  These  looks  of  thine  can  harbour  nought  but 
death: 
I  see  my  tragedy  writtlsn  in  thy  brows. 
Yet  stay  a  idiile,  forbear  thy  bloody  hand, 
And  let  me  see  the  stroke  before  it  comes, 
That  even  then  when  I  shall  lose  my  life. 
My  mind  may  be  more  steadfast  on  my  God. 

Light.  What  means  your  highness  to  mistmsi  me 
thus! 

Edw.  What  meanest  thou  to  dissemble  with  me  thus ! 

Light.  These  hands  were  never  stain'd  with  innocent 
blood. 
Nor  shall  they  now  be  tainted  with  a  king's. 

Edw,  Foigive  mv  thought,  for  havine  such  a  thought. 
One  jewel  have  I  left,  receive  thou  this. 
Still  fear  I,  and  I  know  not  what's  the  cause, 
But  every  joint  shakes  as  I  give  it  thee. 
Oh,  if  thou  harbour^st  murder  in  thy  heart. 
Let  the  gift  change  thy  mind,  and  save  thy  soul. 
Know  that  I  am  a  king :  Oh,  at  that  name 
I  feel  a  hell  of  erief.    Wheie  is  my  crown ! 
Gone,  gone ;  and  do  I  still  remain  alive ! 

LigM.  You're  overwatch'd  my  lord ;  lie  down  and  rest. 

Edw.  But  that  grief  keeps  me  waking,  I  should  sleep ; 
For  not  these  ten  days  have  these  eyelids  dosed. 
Now  as  I  speak  they  fall,  and  yet  with  fear 
Open  again.    0  wherefore  sitt'st  thou  here ! 

Light.  If  you  mistrust  me,  I'll  be  gone,  my  lord. 

Edw.  No,  no  ;  for  if  thou  mean'st  to  munler  me^ 
Thou  wilt  return  again ;  and  therefore  stay. 

Light.  He  sleeps. 

Edw.  O  let  me  not  die ;  yet  stay,  O  stay  »  while. 

Light.  How  now,  my  lord ! 

Edw.  Something  still  butzeth  in  mine  eats, 
And  tells  me  if  I  sleep  I  never  wake ; 
This  fear  is  that  which  makes  me  tremble  thus. 
And  therefore  tell  me,  wherefore  art  thou  come ! 

Light.  To  rid  thee  of  thy  life  ;  Matrevis^  come* 

Edw.  I  am  too  weak  and  feeble  to  resist : 
Assist  me,  sweet  God,  and  receive  my  soul. 

The  taste  of  the  public  for  the  romantic  drama,  in 
preference  to  the  classical,  seems  now  to  have  been 
confirmed.  An  attempt  was  made  towu^s  the  dose 
of  Elizabeth's  reign,  to  revive  the  forms  of  the 
classic  stage,  by  Daniel  the  poet,  who  wrote  two 
plays,  Cleopatra  and  Phihtas^  which  are  smoothly 
versified,  but  undramatic  in  their  character.  Ladt 
Pembroke  co-operated  in  a  tragedy  called  Clotty, 
written  in  1590;  and  Samttel  Brandon  prodnoea, 
in  1598,  a  tame  and  feeble  Boman  play,  Vtrtmrng 
Octavia, 


AKTHONT  MUNDAT — HEHRT  CHETTUL 

In  the  throng  of  dramatic  authors,  the  names  of 
Anthont  Mundat  and  Henry  Chettle  frequently 
occur.  Munday  was  an  author  as  early  as  1579, 
and  he  was  concerned  in  fburteen  plays.  Frauds 
Meres,  in  1598,  calls  him  the  'best  plotter*  among 
the  writers  for  the  stage.  One  of  his  dramas.  Sir 
John  Oldcastle,  was  written  in  conjunction  with 
Michad  Drayton  and  others,  and  was  printed  in 
1600,  with  the  name  of  Shajkspeafv  on  fhe  title- 
page  I  The  Death  of  Bobert,  Earl  of  Hwtingkm^ 
printed  in  1601,  was  a  popular  play  by  Munday, 
assisted  by  Chettle.  The  pranks  of  Robin  Hood  and 
Bfaid  Marian  in  merty  Sherwood  are  thus  gai^  aet 
forth: — 

Wind  once  more,  jolly  huntsmen,  all  your  horns, 
Whose  shrill  sound,  with  the  echoing  woods'  assist. 
Shall  ring  a  sad  knell  for  the  fearful  deer, 
Before  our  feather'd  shafts,  death's  winged  darti, 
Bring  sudden  summons  for  their  £atal  ends.    *    * 
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ANONYMOUS  DRAMAS. 


GiTe  me  thj  band  :  now  God's  coise  on  me  light, 

If  I  forsake  not  grief  in  griefs  despite. 

Mach,  make  a  crj,  and  yeomen  stand  ye  round : 

I  chaj^  je,  nerer  more  let  woeful  sound 

Be  heanl  among  je ;  but  wliaterer  fall, 

Laii(^  grief  to  scorn,  and  so  make  sorrow  small.  *    * 

Marian^  tlkou  seest^  though  courtly  pleasures  want. 

Yet  country  sport  in  Sherwood  is  not  scant. 

For  the  soul-iaTishing  delicious  sound 

Of  instrumental  music,  we  hare  foxmd 

The  winged  quiristers,  with  dirers  notes. 

Sent  from  their  quaint  recording  pretty  throats. 

On  ereizy  branch  that  compaMeth  our  bower. 

Without  <»mmand  contenting  us  each  hour. 

For  arras  hangings,  and  rich  tapestry, 

We  hare  sweet  nature's  best  embroidery. 

For  thy  steel  glass,  wherein  thou  wont'st  to  look. 

Thy  crystal  eyes  gaze  on  the  crystal  brook. 

At  court,  a  flower  or  two  did  de<ik  thy  head, 

Now,  with  whole  earllmds  it  is  circled ; 

For  what  in  wealUi  We  want,  we  hare  in  flowers, 

And  what  we  lose  in  halls,  we  find  in  bowers. 

Chettle  was  engaged  In  no  less  than  thirty-eight 
plays  between  the  years  1597  and  1603,  four  of 
which  hare  been  printed.  Mr  Collier  thinks  he  had 
written  for  thestaige  before  1592,  when  he  published 
Greene's  posthumous  work,  *  A  Groat's  Worth  ofWit* 
Among  lus  plays,  the  names  of  which  have  descended 
to  us,  is  one  on  the  subject  of  Cardinal  Wolsey, 
which  probably  was  the  original  of  Shakspeare's 
Beniy  Y IIL  The  best  drama  of  this  prolific  author 
which  we  now  possess,  is  a  comedy  called  Patient 
GritaeO,  takrai  from  Boccaccio.  The  humble  charms 
of  the  heroine  are  thus  finely  described  ^^ 

See  where  my  Grissell  and  her  father  is, 

Mechinks  her  beauty,  shinine  through  those  weeds, 

Seems  like  a  bright  star  in  the  sullen  night. 

How  loTely  portly  dwells  on  her  back  ! 

Did  but  the  proud  world  note  her  as  I  do, 

She  would  cast  off  rich  robes,  forswear  rich  state, 

To  dothe  her  in  such  poor  habiliments. 

The  namea  of  Haughton,  Antony  Brewer,  Porter, 
Smith,  Hathaway  (probably  some  relation  of  Shak- 
speare's wife),  Wilson,  Stc,  also  occur  as  dramatic 
writers.  From  the  diary  of  Henslowe,  it  appears 
that,  between  1591  an4  1597,  upwards  of  a  htmdred 
difierent  plays  were  performed  by  /our  of  the  ten 
or  dev^n  theatrical  companies  which  then  existed. 
Henslowe  was  originally  a  pawnbroker,  who  ad- 
ranced  money  and  dresses  to  the  players,  and  he 
ultimately  possessed  a  large  share  of  the  wardrobe 
and  properties  of  the  playhouses  with  whicli  he  was 
ooocemed.  The  name  cf  Shakspeare  does  not  once 
occur  in  his  diary. 

Scleral  good  dramas  of  this  golden  age  have  de* 
•ceoded  to  us»  the  authors  of  which  are  unknown. 
A  few  of  these  possess  merit  enough  to  have  been 
coosidexed  first  sketches  of  Shakspeare,  but  this 
(ipinioa  has  been  gradually  abandoned  by  aU  but 
one  or  two  German  critics.  Most  of  them  have  been 
published  in  Bodsley's  Collection  of  Old  Plays.  The 
best  are,  the  *  Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton,*  the  '  Lon- 
don Prodigal,'  the  •  Yorkshire  Tragedy,*  *Lord  Crom- 
well,* the  *  Birth  of  Merlin,'  the  •  Collier  of  Croydon,* 

*  Mucedoroa,'  *  Locrine,'  *  Arden  of  Feversham,'  the 
'  &lisfortnnes  of  Arthur,*  'Edward  m.,*  &c.  The  most 
oorrect  and  regular  of  these  anonymous  dramas  is 

*  Arden  of  Feversham,*  a  domestic  tragedy,  founded 
on  a  murder  which  took  pUce  in  1551.  Alice,  the 
wife  of  Arden,  proves  unfaithful,  and  joins  with  her 
psraxnoor  Mosbie«  and  some  assassins,  in  murdering 
her  hnsbtt&d.  Tieck  has  trsnshited  this  pUy  into 
GeoDMn,  «a  a  genuine  production  of  Shakspeare,  but 


the  style  is  diflhtent  In  the  earliest  acknowledged 
works  of  the  Warwickshire  bard,  there  is  a  play  of 
wit,  and  of  what  Hallam  calls  *  analogical  imagery,' 
which  is  not  seen  in  *  Arden  of  Feversham,*  though  it 
exliibits  a  strong  picture  of  the  passions,  and  indi- 
cates freedom  of  versification  and  dramatic  art  We 
subjoin  one  touching  scene  between  Alice  and  her 
paramour^-a  scene  of  mutual  recrimination,  gmlt, 
and  tenderness  :— 

iScenefnm  Arden  ofFeven^m.] 
ALtca  Aax>Bit.~MosBiB. 

Mot.  How  now,  Alice  t  What !  sad  and  passionate  I 
Make  me  partaker  of  thy  pensiveness  ; 
Fire  divided  bums  with  lesser  force. 

Al  But  1  will  dam  that  fire  in  my  breast, 
Till  by  the  force  thereof  my  part  consume. 
Ah,  Mosbie ! 

Mo8.  Such  deep  pathaires,  like  to  a  cannon's  buist^ 
Discharged  against  a  ruinated  wall. 
Breaks  my  relenting  heart  in  thousand  pieces^ 
Ungentle  Alice,  thy  sorrow  is  my  sore  ; 
Thou  knowest  it  well,  and  'tis  thy  policy 
To  forge  distressful  looks,  to  wound  a  breast 
Where  lies  a  heart  which  dies  when  thou  art  sad. 
It  is  not  love  that  loves  to  anger  love. 
AL  It  is  not  love  that  loves  to  murder  love. 
Moa.  How  mean  you  that  t 
Al,  Thou  know'st  how  dearly  Arden  loved  me* 

Moa,  And  then 

AL  And  then— conceal  the  rest,  for  'tis  too  bad| 
Lest  that  my  words  be  carried  to  the  wind. 
And  published  in  the  world  to  both  our  shames. 
I  pray  thee,  Mosbie,  let  our  spring-time  wither  | 
Our  harvest  else  will  yield  but  loathsome  weeds. 
Forget,  I  pray  thee,  what  has  past  betwixt  us  : 
For  now  I  blush  and  tremble  at  the  thoughts. 
Mo8,  What !  are  you  changed  1 
AL  Ay,  to  my  former  happy  life  again  ; 
From  title  of  an  odious  strumpet's  name 
To  honest  Arden's  wife,  not  Arden's  honest  wife— 
Ha,  Mosbie  !  'tis  thou  hast  rifled  me  of  that, 
And  made  me  slanderous  to  all  my  kin. 
Even  in  my  forehead  is  thy  name  engraven, 
A  mean  artificer,  that  low-bom  name  t 
I  was  bewitcht ;  woe-worth  the  hapless  hour 
And  all  the  causes  that  enchanted  me. 

Mos.  Nay,  if  thou  ban,  let  me  breathe  curses  forth ; 
And  if  you  stand  so  nicely  at  your  fame, 
Let  me  repent  the  credit  I  have  lost. 
I  have  neglected  matters  of  import. 
That  would  have  'stated  me  above  thy  state  ; 
For  slow'd  advantages,  and  spumed  at  time  ; 
Ay,  fortune's  right  hand  Mosbie  hath  forsook, 
To  take  a  wanton  giglot  by  the  left. 
I  left  the  marriage  of  an  honest  maid. 
Whose  dowry  would  have  weigh'd  down  all  thy  wealth ; 
Whose  beauty  and  demeanour  far  exceeded  thee. 
This  certain  good  I  lost  for  changing  bad, 
And  wrapt  my  credit  in  thy  compair)r. 
I  was  bewitcht ;  that  is  no  theme  of  thine  ; 
And  thou  unhallow'd  hast  enchanted  me. 
But  I  will  break  thy  spells  and  exorcisms, 
And  put  another  sight  upon  these  eyes. 
That  showed  my  heart  a  raven  for  a  dove. 
Thou  art  not  £ur ;  I  view'd  thee  not  till  now  : 
Thou  art  not  kind  ;  till  now  I  knew  thee  not : 
And  now  the  rain  hath  beaten  ofif  thy  gilt, 
Thy  worthless  copper  shows  thee  counterfeit. 
It  grieves  me  not  to  see  how  foul  thou  art. 
But  mads  me  that  ever  I  thought  thee  fair. 
Go,  get  thee  gone,  a  copesmate  for  thy  hinds ; 
I  am  too  good  to  be  thy  favourite. 
AU  Ay,  now  I  see,  and  too  soon  find  it  true 


CYCLOPEDIA  OF 


Which  often  h&th  been  told  me  bj  aij  friends, 

Thst  Moabis  loies  me  Dot  but  for  1117  wealth  ; 

Which  too  incredulom  1  no'er  beliered, 

Nbj,  bear  me  fpeiik,  Mosbie,  x  nord  or  tmi ; 

I'll  bite  mj  tongue  if  I  ipeak  bitteily. 

Looli  on  me,  Moebie,  or  else  I'll  iill  royiclf. 

NothiDg  sbatl  bids  sac  from  thy  itormj  look  ; 

If  thou  ciy  vai,  there  ia  no  peace  for  me. 

1  will  do  penance  for  offending  thee  ) 

And  bum  thin  pisjsr  book,  which  I  here  use. 

The  hoi  J  word  that  hu  conTerted  me. 

See,  Moibie,  I  will  tear  awaj  the  loTca, 

And  all  the  leaTea  ;  and  in  this  Eolden  corer 

Shall  thj  sweet  phrases  and  thj  letters  dwell. 

And  thereon  will  I  cbieflj  meditate, 

And  hold  no  other  sect  but  iiuch  devotioD. 

Wilt  thou  not  look  t  is  all  thjr  lore  o'erwhelm'd  ! 

Wilt  thou  not  hear  t  what  malice  stops  thy  ears ) 

Whj  speak'sl  thou  not  t  what  silence  tioa  thj  tonguci 

Thou  bast  been  siglited  as  the  eagle  is. 

And  heard  as  quickly  as  the  feamtl  bare, 

And  ipoke  as  smoothly  u  an  orator, 

^Vhen  I  hare  bid  thea  hear,  or  see,  or  speak  : 

And  ut  thou  sensible  in  none  of  these  1 

Wei^  all  thy  good  turns  with  this  little  fault. 

And  I  deterre  not  Mosbie's  muddy  looks. 

A  fence  of  trouble  is  not  thicken'd  still  ; 

Be  clear  agiun  ;  I'll  ne'er  more  trouble  thee. 

Mm.  0  tie,  no  ;  I'm  a  baMt  artificer  ; 
My  wingH  are  fcsthered  for  a  lowly  Si^t. 
Mosbie,  fie,  no  ;  not  for  a  thousand  pound 
Make  lore  to  you  ;  why,  'tis  unpardonable. 
We  bergais  must  not  breathe  where  gentles  are. 

AL  Sweet  Mosbie  is  as  gentle  as  a  king, 
And  I  too  blind  to  judge  him  otherwise. 
Flowen  sometimes  spring  in  fallow  lands. 
Weeds  in  gardens,  roses  grow  on  thorns  ; 
80  whatsoe'er  my  Mosbie  s  father  was. 
Himself  is  Talued  gentle  by  bis  worth. 

Ma.  Ah,  bow  yoo  woman  can  insinuate, 
And  clear  a  trespass  with  jour  sweet  sot  tongue. 
I  will  Ibrget  this  quarrel,  gentle  Alice, 
ProTided  I'll  be  templed  so  no  more. 

'Arden  of  Fcveraham'  wns  first  printed  in  1592. 
The  >  Yorkshire  Tragedy,'  another  piny  of  the  same 
kind,  but  apparently  more  hastily  written,  was  per- 
fbrmed  in   teCM,  and  four  years  aflcrwards  printed 
with  Shakspeare's  name.    Both  Djce  and  Collier, 
able  dramatic  antiquaries  and  students,  arc  inclined 
to  the  opinion,  that  this  drama  cont^ns  paiaagei 
whicli  only  Shnkspeare  could  hare  written.    But  in 
lines  like  the  following — though  smooth  and  natu- 
ral, and  quoted  as  the  most  Shakspearian  in  the  play 
— we  mias  the  music  of  the  great  dramatist's  thought* 
and  niunbera.     It  is,  howerer,  a  forcible  picture  of  a 
lucklAa,  reckless  gambler : — 
What  will  become  of  us  t     All  will  awity  I 
My  husband  nerer  ceases  in  cipense. 
Both  to  consume  his  credit  and  his  hoaso  ; 
And  'tis  set  down  bj  heaven's  just  decree. 
That  Riot's  child  must  needs  be  Bc^ry. 
Aie  these  the  Tirtues  that  his  youth  diJ  promise  I 
Dice  and  Tolaptuoui  meetings,  midnight  revets. 
Taking  his  bed  with  surfeiti,  ill  beseeming 
The  ancient  honour  of  his  bouse  and  name  1 
And  this  not  all,  but  that  which  kills  me  most. 
When  he  recounts  his  losses  and  false  fortunes. 
The  weakecM  of  his  state,  so  much  d<gected. 
Not  as  a  man  repentant,  but  half  mad. 
His  fortunes  cannot  answer  his  expense. 
tie  sits  and  sullenly  locks  up  bis  ajms, 
Forgetting  heaTen,  looks  downward,  which  makes  him 
Appear  M  dreadful,  that  he  frights  my  heart  : 
Walks  heaTily,  as  if  his  soul  were  earth  ; 
Not  penitent  for  those  his  sins  an  past. 


tm.UAM  SHUBPSASE. 

Wc  have  H«n  that  Greene,  Pedc,  and  Hwlov, 
prepared,  in  some  degree,  the  way  fur  Shakspcare, 
They  had  giren  a  more  settled  arid  scholastic  form 
to  the  drama,  and  asalgned  it  a  peraianent  place  Id 
the  national  literature.     The;  adorned  the  sUge 


[CopT  of  lbs  niiri  it  BInKord.] 
with  more  variety  of  character  and  action,  with 
deep  passion,  and  true  poetry.  The  Utter,  ludeedl, 
was  tinged  with  incoherence  and  extraTigonce,  Int 
the  sterling  ore  of  genius  was,  in  Marlow  at  least, 
abnndant  Above  all,  they  hod  famitiariKd  the 
public  ear  to  the  nsc  of  blank  verse.    The  lait  in- 

Srovement  was  the  greatest ;  for  even  the  geaiai  of 
hflkspenre  would  have  been  cramped  and  confliied, 
if  it  had  been  condemned  to  move  only  in  the  (etten 
of  riiyme.  The  quick  inten:hange  tn  dialoeiie.  aod 
the  variaui  nice  shades  and  alternations  of  character 
and  feeling,  could  not  have  been  evolved  in  dramatic 
action,  except  in  that  admirable  form  of  vcrac  which 
onitei  rhythmical  haimonv  with  the  utmoolfivedom, 
RTacc,  and  fleiibility.  When  Shakspeare.  thetcfore, 
appeared  conspicuously  on  the  horizon,  the  scene  maj 
be  said  to  have  been  prepared  for  his  reception.  The 
Genius  of  the  Prama  hod  accumulated  matcriala  fiw 
the  use  of  the  great  poet,  who  was  to  extend  her 
empire  over  limiu  not  yet  tecognlsed.  and  invert  it 
with  a  splendour  which  the  worid  had  nerer  acco 

The  few  incidents  in  Shakspcnre'g  life  are  tor- 
rounded  with  doubt  and  fable.  The  fond  id<JatiT 
with  which  he  Is  now  regarded,  was  only  tnmed  to 
his  personal  history  nt  a  late  period,  when  little  could 
be  gathered  even  1^  the  most  enthusiastic  collector, 
ilnr  best  facta  are  derived  fWmi  legal  documents.  ! 
WnjJAii  SHAKSPEAaE  was  bom  at  Stratfonl-on-  1 
Avon,lntheconotyufW«rwick,lnAprilI5M.  Than    I 


ENGLISH  LTTEBATUBE. 


n  tt*Md 


— ..  and  poetical  traditian,  tti&tbewu  bom 
%3i  of  the  month,  the  annlrenaiy  of  St 


BtRbplaoQ  of  Sbalapeuet 
G«OTge,  the  totelat  lunt  of  England  i  but  all  we 
know  with  certunt;  ii,  that  he  wai  baptiied  on  the 
36tli.  Hil  father,  John  Shikapeaie.  wai  a  wool- 
combet  or  gloret.  who  had  elevated  hii  locial  poat- 
tktx  by  marriage  with  a  nutic  heireu,  Harj  Araen, 
poueMed  of  an  citate  worth  aboaC  £70  per  annum 
of  onr  present  money.  The  poet's  father  rose  to 
be  bigh  bailiff  and  chief  Blderman  of  Stratford ; 
but  ia  ISTS,  he  ia  found  mortgaging  bi*  wife's  in- 
beritance,  and,  from  entries  in  the  town-books,  is 
supposed  to  hare  fallen  into  comparatiie  porerty. 
WiUiam  was  the  eldest  of  six  Burviring  children, 
and  after  tome  cdocation  at  the  grammar-school, 
he  ia  said  to  hare  been  brought  hniue  to  assist  at 
Ma  father's  boainesa.  There  is  a  hlank  in  hin  his- 
tory for  some  years ;  but  doubtless  he  was  engaged, 
whatever  might  be  his  circumitances  or  employ- 
nent,  in  treaioriog  up  materials  for  his  future 
poetry.  The  ttndy  of  man  and  of  lutoie,  fk;ts  in 
natural  history,  the  country,  the  fields,  and  the 
woods,  would  be  gleaned  by  ftjniliar  intercourse 
and  obsGTTation  among  his  fellow-townsmen,  and 
in  nroMing  orer  the  beautJful  valley  of  the  Avon, 
It  has  been  conjectured  that  be  waa  some  time  in 
a  lawyer's  office,  as  bis  works  abound  in  technical 
legal  phrases  and  illustrationt.  This  has  always 
seemed  to  na  highly  prohable.  The  London  players 
were  also  tlien  in  the  habit  of  Tisiting  Stratford ; 
Tbomaa  Green,  an  actor,  was  a  natiro  of  the  town ; 
and  Bnrtiage,  the  greatest  performer  of  his  da^  (the 
future  Ricnard,  HamUU  and  Otkdio),  was  originally 
from  Warwickshire  Who  can  doubt,  then,  that 
the  high  bailiS's  son,  from  the  years  of  twelve  to 
twenty,  waa  a  frequent  and  welcome  visitant  bt/iinJ 
^  Komt — that  he  there  imbibed  the  tastes  and 
feelings  which  coloured  all  his  ftiture  life — and  that 
bo  there  felt  the  first  stirrings  of  his  immortal  dra- 
matic genius  P  We  are  persuaded  that  he  had  begun 
to  write  loag  before  ha  left  Stratford,  and  had  most 
ptxibaUy  sketched,  if  not   completed,   hia   Vt»iu 


atid  Adona,  and  the  Xocrec*.    The  amount  of  his 
education  at  the  grammar-school  has  been  made  a 

3uestian  of  eager  scrutiny  and  controversy.  Ben 
onsoD  says,  he  had  '  little  Latin,  and  less  Gi«k.' 
This  is  not  denying  that  lu:  bad  some.  Many 
Latinised  idioms  and  expressions  are  to  be  found  in 
his  plays.  The  choice  of  two  classical  subject* 
for  his  early  poetry,  and  the  numerous  felicitoti* 
allusions  in  his  dramas  to  the  mythology  of  the 
ancients,  show  that  he  was  imbued  with  the  spirit 
and  taste  of  classical  literature,  and  was  a  happy 
student,  if  not  a  critical  scholar.  His  mind  was  too 
comprehensive  to  degenerate  into  pedantry ;  but 
when,  at  the  age  of  four  or  five  and  twenty,  be  took 
the  field  of  original  dramatic  composition,  in  com- 
pany with  the  university -bred  authors  and  wits  of 
his  tjmes,  he  soon  distanced  them  all,  in  correctness 
as  well  as  facility,  in  the  intellectual  richness  of  liis 
thoughts  and  diction,  and  in  the  wide  range  of  his 
acquired  knowledge.  It  may  lie  safely  assumed, 
therefore,  that  at  Stratford  he  was  a  hard,  though 
perhaps  an  irregular,  student.  The  precodoua  ma- 
turity of  Shakspeare's  passions  hurried  him  into  a 
premature  marriage.  On  the  3Sth  of  November  158S, 
he  obtained  a  license  at  Worcester,  legalising  bis 
union  with  Anne  Hathaway,  mitk  oace  lUiai^  of  Ute 
bamu.  Two  of  his  neighbour!  became  security  in  the 
sum  of  £40,  that  the  poet  would  fulfil  his  matrimonial 
engagement,  he  being  a  minor,  and  unable,  legally, 
to  contract  for  himself.  Anne  Hathaway  waa  seven 
years  older  than  her  husband.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  a  'substantial  yeoman'  of  the  village  of  Sbottcry, 
about  a  mile  from  Stratford.  The  hurry  aud  anxiety 
with  respect  to  the  marriage-license,  is  explained 
by  the  register  of  baptisms  in  the  poef  s  native  town ; 
his  daughter  Susanna  was  christened  on  the  26th 
May  I5B3.  six  months  afler  the  marriage.  Inayear 
and  a  half,  two  other  children,  twins,  wire  l»rii  to 
Shakspeare,  who  bad  no  ftjnily  aflerwords.  We 
may  readily  suppose  that  the  small  town  of  Strat- 
ford did  not  offer  scope  for  the  ambition  of  the  poet, 
now  arrived  at  early  manhood,  and  leeling  the  ties 
of  a  husband  and  a  father.  He  removed  to  London 
in  158G  or  1S87.  It  has  been  said  that  his  depar- 
ture was  hastened  by  the  effects  of  a  lampoon  he 
had  written  on  a  neighbouring  squire.  Sir  Thomaa 
Lucy  of  Charlecote,  in  revenge  fur  Sir  Tliomas 
prosecuting  him  for  deer-atealiag.  The  story  is 
'  onsistent  in  its  details.  Fart  of  it  miut  be  nn- 
c ;  it  waa  never  recorded  against  him  in  his  life- 
le )  and  the  whole  may  have  been  built  upon  the 
ining  scene  in  Uie  Bferry  Wiari  of  Ifiw^sr  (not 
itten  till  after  Sir  Thomas  Lucy'sdeath),  in  which 
there  is  some  wanton  wit  on  the  armorial  bearinga 
of  the  Lucy  family.  The  tale,  however,  ia  now 
associated  so  intimately  with  the  name  of  Shalu- 
peare,  that,  considering  theohscurity  which  rests  and 
probably  will  ever  rest  on  his  history,  there  seems 
little  likelihood  of  its  ever  ceasing  ta  have  a  place 
in  the  public  mind.*    Shakspeare  soon  rose  to  di*- 
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the  elrrenth  on  the  lift  In  ISSfl,  hii  name  ii  the 
flflb  in  aliit  oTonly  eigbt  proprieton;  and  in  1603, 
he  WM  lecoDd  in  the  oew  patent  granted  by  King 


Mr  Collier,  that  the  wardrobe  and  rtage  proper- 
lie*  Bftervarda  belonged  to  Shakspeare.  and  with 
the  iharei  which  lie  poueued,  were  ntimatei]  at 
il400,  equal  lo  between  £6000  and  £7000  of  oar 
pmrat  tnoaej.  He  wai  alio  a  proprietor  of  the 
Globe  Theatre ;  and  at  the  lowett  compntation,  hi« 
inonme  mnit  hireheen  abont  jC300  a-rear,  or  £1500 
at  the  preaent  dny.  A*  an  actor.  ShakRieaie  <i  (aid 
bj  a  conlcmporary  (mppowd  to  be  Lord  Southamp- 
ton) to  hare  been  '  of  good  account  in  the  com- 
panj  1*  but  the  caow  of  hii  nneiampled  anccew  waa 
nil  immortal  drama*,  the  delight  and  wonder  of  hii 
age— 

That  ID  did  take  Eliis  and  our  Jamea, 
•a  Ben  Jonaon  hu  recorded,  and  aa  ii  conArmed  hj 
variona  snthoritlei.  Up  to  1611,  the  whole  ti 
Bhakapeare'f  idaja  (thirty-aeren  in  number,  accord- 
ing to  tlie  Brit  folio  edition)  an  luppoied  to  hare 
Kluktpvi*  did  wt  wall  la  bimn  ib«  nnlwd  pnlBuis  at  a 
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in  thia  digmflad  letii^BiBl,  aad  the  laMimj  ti  Ltsa- 

feticity  and  BtiiAad  iBbnina.  Ha  sad  oi  tfaa  13d 
of  AirO  1 61 S,  haTing  JaM  oaaplrtBd  hli  fAr-«caod 
jear.  Hk  widvw  •nriicd  h^  Kte*  jma*.  Hia 
two  daagfatn*  «fn  botli  iTri«d  (hi«  tmij  acn 
Hanmet  hal  died  in  ISM),  aul  OM  at  them  hod 
thi«e  aom;  hot  all  tbeae  died  without  iaaiM;  and  ' 
theie  DOW  remaina  do  lineal  mnai  iilaliii  of  the 
great  poet. 

Siakspeare,  it  is  beliered,  fi^  hii  tanlempneary 
dramatiata,  tefan  hii  carter  ai  an  aiitfac*  bjr  altering 
the  worka  t£  othera,  and  adapting  thtan  lor  thi  Mage. 
The  extract  from  GttEne'i '  Groaf  i  Worth  <tf  Wit,' 
which  we  have  giTcn  in  the  life  <£  that  nnhappj 

dinate  literary  tatnnr  before  1591.  Huee  yeara  pre-    ' 
Tioui  to  tbia.  It  a*h  had  pnbliihed  an  addreai  to  the 
itndenta  of  the  two  anirereities,  in  which  tbeie  ii  a 
remarkahle  pMaage : — '  It  i*,'  he  aajti,  '  a  cotnDraa 
practice  now-a-daja,  among  a  amt  Ot  ihifting  oom- 
panioai,  that  run  through  vnrj  ait,  and  thriTe  by 
Done,  to  leare  the  trade  at  IfartriiU,  whereto  thejr    , 
were  bom,  and  buiy  themadTei  with  the  miV»Trmri    i 
of  art,  that  ooold  aeaiue  I^tiniK  tlMir  Deck  verie  if   ' 
they  tbould  have  need  {  yet  EngliahSeneoa,  read  b^ 


a  Iroitj  morning,  he  will  oBbtd  yoa  whole  Hamlrit, 
I  ibould  aay  bondfUi,  of  tragical  ipeechea.'  Hia 
term  Noetritl  wai  appheil  to  lairyen'  derki,  so 
called  from  the  Snt  word  of  a  Latin  deed  of  tbowi 
time*,  equiTalent  to  the  modem  commenceipent  of 
JTnow  oJf  mm,  &C  We  bare  do  doubt  that  Naih 
alluded  to  Shokipeare  in  thia  aatiiical  stance,  foe 
Shakipeare  wm  eren  then,  ai  ha*  been  ^looTeied, 
a  aharebolder  in  the  theatre ;  and  it  appear*  than  the 
title-pageto  the  flnt  edition  of 'Ham)et,'inlGO«,Uuu. 
like  '  Ilonieo  and  Juliet,'  and  the '  Meny  Witm  cf 
Windror,'  it  had  been  enlaifed  to  almoat  twice  it* 
original  siie.  It  •eemi  icaicely  pnibaUe  that  the 
great  drunatJat  ahoold  not  hare  cammeDaed  writioK 
before  he  vai  twenty-aeren.  Sodm  of  hi*  flnt 
drafta,  ai  we  ha*e  «««□,  be  mbaeqaently  enlarged 
and  completed  ;  other*  may  hare  lunk  into  ohliTioo, 
ai  being  judged  unworthy  of  reiuacitation  or  ii»- 
prorement  !□  hi*  riper  yeatt.'  Ptrkla  ii  lappoaed 
to  be  one  of  lii*  earlieat  adaptation*.  Dryden,  in* 
deed,  expreaily  ilatei  it  to  be  the  flrrt  Urth  of  lua 
mule  i  but  two  if  not  three  rtyle*  are  diiUnetl* 
tnceable  in  this  play,  and  the  two  flnt  acto  look 
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like  the  work  of  Greene  or  Pede.    Titua  Andronieua 
rewmUes  the  style  of  Marlow,  and  if  written  by 
Bhakspeare,   as  distinct  contemporary  testimony 
Bflirms,  it  mnst  hare  been  a  very  youthAil  prodnc- 
tioo.    The  Thnung  of  the  Shrew  is  greatly  indebted 
to  an  old  plav  on  the  same  subject,  and  mnst  also 
be  referred  to  the  same  period.     It  is  doubtftil 
wheUier  Shakspeare  wrote  any  of  the  first  part  of 
Henry  VI,    The  second  and  third  parts  are  model- 
led on  two  older  plays,  the  '  (Contention  of  York  and 
Lancaster,'  and  the  '  Tme  Tragedy  of  the  Duke  of 
York.'    Whether   these  old   dramas   were   early 
sketches  of  Shakspeare's  own,  or  the  labours  of  some 
obscure  and  forgotten  playwright,  cannot  now  be 
ascertained :  they  contain  the  deatii-scene  of  Cardi- 
nal Beaufort,  the  last  speech  of  the  Duke  of  York, 
and  the  germs  of  that  vigorous  delineation  of  cha- 
racter and  passion  completed  in  '  Bichard  IIL'    We 
know  no  other  dramatist  of  that  early  period,  ex- 
cepting  Marlow,  who  could  have  written  those 
powerftil  sketches.   From  the  old  plays,  Bhakspeare 
borrowed  no  less  than  1771  entire  lines,  and  nearly 
douUe  that  number  are  merely  alterations.    Such 
wholesale  appropriation  of  the  laboura  of  othen  is 
found  in  none  of  his  other  historical  plays  (as  King 
Joknj  Richard  IIL,  &c.,  modelled  on  old  dramas), 
and  we  therefbre  incline  to  the  opinion,  that  the 
Contention  and  the  True  Tragedy  were  early  pro- 
ductions of  the  poet,  afterwards  enlarged  and  im- 
proved by  him,  as  part  of  his  English  historical 
aeries,  and  then  named  Henry  VL 

The  gradual  progress  of  Shakspeare's  genius  is 
supposed  to  have  been  not  unobserred  by  Spenser. 
In  1594,  or  1599,  the  venerable  poet  wrote  his  pas- 
toral, entitled  *  Colin  Clouf  s  Come  Home  Again,'  in 
which  he  commemorates  his  brother  poets  under 
Mgned  names.  The  gallant  Raleigh  is  the  Shep- 
henl  of  the  Ocean,  Sir  Philip  Sidney  is  Astrophel, 
and  oth^  living  authors  are  characterised  by  ficti- 
tious appellations.    He  concludes  as  follows  i-^ 

And  then,  though  last  not  least,  is  Action, 
A  gentltr  shepherd  may  nowhere  be  found. 

Whose  muse,  fall  of  high  thoughts'  invention, 
Ooih,  Hke  himMelf^  hermcaUy  sound. 

The  sonorous  and  chivalrous-like  name  of  Shak- 
speare seems  here  designated.  The  poet  had  then 
published  his  two  classical  poems,  and  probably 
most  of  his  English  historical  plays  had  been  acted. 
The  supposition  that  Shakspeare  was  meant,  is  at 
least  a  pleasing  one.  We  love  to  figure  Spenser  and 
Raleigh  sitting  under  the  'shady  alders'  on  the 
banks  of  Mulla,  reading  the  manuscript  of  the  *  Faery 
Queen ;'  but  it  is  not  less  interesting  to  consider  the 
great  poet  watching  the  dawn  of  that  mighty  mind 
which  was  to  eclipse  all  its  contemporaries.  A  few 
yean  afterwards,  in  1598,  we  meet  with  an  imx)or- 
tuit  notice  of  Shakspeare  by  Francis  Meres,  a  con- 
temporary author.  'As  Flautus  and  Seneca,'  he 
says, '  are  accounted  the  best  for  comedy  and  tra- 
gedy among  the  latins,  so  Shakspeare,  among  the 
English,  is  the  most  excellent  in  both  kinds  for  the 
stage ;  for  comedy,  witness  his  Gentlemen  of  Yerona, 
his  Errors,  his  Love's  Labour  Lost,  his  Love's 
Labour  Won  (or  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well),  his  Mid- 
summer Kighfs  Dream,  and  his  Merehant  of  Yenice; 
for  tragedy,  his  Richard  II.,  Richard  III.,  Henry 
lY.,  King  John.  Titus  Andronicus,  and  his  Romeo 
and  Juliet'  This  was  indeed  a  brilliant  contribu- 
tion to  the  English  dnmia,  throwing  Greene,  Feele, 
and  Marlow  immeasurably  into  shade,  and  far 
transcending  all  the  previous  productions  of  the 
English  stage.  The  harvest,  however,  was  not  yet 
half  reaped — ^the  glorious  intellect  of  Shakspeare 
was  still  forming,  and  his  imagination  nursing  those 


magnificent  conceptions  which  were  afterwards  em- 
bodied in  the  Lear,  the  Macbeth,  Othello,  and  Tempest 
of  his  tragic  muse. 

The  chronology  of  Shakspeare's  plays  has  been 
arbitrarily  fixed  by  Malone  and  others,  without  ade- 
quate authority.  Mr  Collier  has  shown  its  incor- 
rectness in  various  particulars.  He  has  proved,  for 
example,  that  *  Othello'  was  on  the  stage  in  1602, 
though  Malone  assigns  its  first  appearance  to  1604. 
*  Macbeth'  is  put  down  to  1606,  though  we  only  know 
that  it  existed  in  1610.  Henry  VIIL  is  assigned  to 
1603,  yet  it  is  mentioned  by  Sir  Henry  Wotton  as  a 
new  piay  in  1613,  and  we  know  that  it  was  produced 
with  unusual  scenic  decoration  and  splendour  in 
that  year.  The  Roman  plays  were  undoubtedly 
among  his  latest  works.  The  *  Tempest'  has  been 
usually  considered  the  last,  but  on  no  decisive  autho- 
rity. Adopting  this  popular  belief,  Mr  Campbell  has 
remarked,  that  the  'Tempest'  has  a  '  sort  of  sacred- 
ness'  as  the  last  drama  of  the  great  poet,  who,  as  if 
consdouB  that  this  was  to  be  the  case,  has  'been 
inspired  to  typify  himself  as  a  wise,  potent,  and 
benevolent  magician.' 

There  seems  no  good  reason  fbr  believing  that 
Shakspeare  did  not  continue  writing  on  to  the  period 
of  his  death  in  1616 ;  and  such  a  supposition  is  coun- 
tenanced by  a  tradition  thus  recorded  in  the  diary 
of  the  Rev.  John  Ward,  A.M.,  vicar  of  Stratford- 
on-Avon,  extending  from  1648  to  1679.  'I  have 
heard,'  says  the  careless  and  incurious  vicar,  who 
might  have  added  largely  to  our  stock  of  Shak- 
spearian  facts,  had  he  possessed  taste,  acuteness,  or 
industry—**  I  have  heard  that  Mr  Shakspeare  was  a 
natural  wit,  vrithout  any  art  at  alL  He  ftequented 
the  plays  aU  his  younger  time,  but  in  his  elder  days 
lived  at  Stntford,  and  supplied  the  stage  with  two 
plays  every  year,  and  fbr  it  had  an  idlowance  so 
large,  that  he  spent  at  the  rate  of  j£1000  a-year,  as 
I  have  heard.  Shakspeare,  Drayton,  and  Ben  Jon- 
son,  had  a  merry  meeting,  and  it  seems  drank  too 
hard,  for  Shakspeare  died  of  a  fever  there  contracted.' 
We  place  no  great  reliance  on  this  testimony,  either 
as  to  fkcts  literary  or  personal  Those  who  have 
studied  the  works  Ot  the  great  dramatist,  and  marked 
his  successive  approaches  to  perfection,  mnst  see  that 
he  united  the  closest  study  to  the  keenest  observa- 
tion, that  he  attuned  to  the  highest  pitch  of  drama- 
tic art,  and  the  most  accurate  philosophy  of  the 
human  mind,  and  that  he  was,  as  Sdilegel  has  hap- 
pily remarked, '  a  profound  artist,  and  not  a  blind 
and  wildly-luxuriant  genius.** 

*  Oolflridge  boMied  of  being  the  flnt  la  tlixis  wbo  pabUoIy 
domonstnitod,  to  the  full  extent  of  the  poAlttai,  that  the  snp- 
poeed  Imgularity  and  extravagances  of  Shakspeare  were  *  the 
mere  dreams  of  a  pedantry  that  arraigned  the  eagle  becauM  it 
had  not  the  dimcnaiona  of  the  swan.'  He  maintains,  with  his 
unial  fine  poetical  appreciation  and  feeling,  that  that  law  of 
unity  whioh  has  its  foundations,  not  in  the  factitious  necessity 
of  custom,  but  in  nature  itself,  (he  unity  of  feeling,  is  everywhere, 
and  at  all  times,  observed  by  Shakspeare  in  his  plays.  *  Read 
Romeo  and  Juliet— «U  is  youth  and  spring ;  youth  with  its  fol- 
lies, Its  virtues,  Its  precipitancies;  spring  with  its  odours,  Its 
flowers,  and  Its  transiency ;  It  is  one  and  the  same  feeling  that 
commences,  goes  through,  and  ends  the  play.'  This  unity  of 
action,  or  of  character  and  interest,  conspicuous  in  Shakspeare, 
Coleridge  illustrates  by  an  Illustration  drawn,  with  the  taste  of 
a  poet,  from  external  nature.  *  Whence  arises  the  harmony 
that  strikes  us  in  the  wildest  natural  laitdscape*— in  the  rela- 
tive shapes  of  rocks— the  harmony  of  colours  in  the  heaths, 
ferns,  and  Hohens — ^the  leaves  of  the  beech  and  the  oak — the 
stems  and  rich  brown  branches  of  the  birch  and  other  moun- 
tain trees,  varying  from  verging  autumn  to  returning  spring— > 
compared  with  the  visunl  efTect  from  the  greater  number  of 
artificial  plantations  ?  From  this— that  the  nstnral  landscape 
is  eflteted,  as  it  were,  by  a  single  energy  modified  a^  intra  in 
each  oomponent  part.'   In  working  out  his  oonoeptiona,  either 
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Eleven  of  the  dramas  were  printed  during  Shak- 
speare's  life,  probably  from  copies  piraticaJly  ob- 
tained. It  was  the  interest  of  the  managers  that 
new  and  popular  pieces  should  not  be  published; 
but  we  entertain  the  most  perfect  conviction,  that 
the  poet  intended  all  his  original  works,  as  he  had 
levised  some,  for  publication.  The  *  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor'  is  said  to  have  been  written  in  fourteen 
days,  by  command  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  wished 
to  see  Falstaff  in  love.  Shakspeare,  however,  was 
anxious  for  his  fame,  as  well  as  eager  to  gratify  the 
queen;  when  the  temporary  occasion  was  served, 
he  returned  to  his  play,  filled  up  his  first  imperfect 
outline,  and  heightened  the  humour  of  the  dialogue 
and  character.  liet  not  the  example  of  this  greatest 
name  in  English  literature  be  ever  quoted  to  sup- 
port the  false  opinion,  that  exoellenoe  can  be  attained 
without  study  and  labour ! 

In  1623  appeared  the  first  collected  edition  of 
Shakspeare's  dramatic  works — seven  years  after  his 
own  death,  and  six  months  after  that  of  his  widow, 
who,  we  suspect,  had  a  life-interest  in  the  plays. 
The  whole  were  contained  in  one  folio  volume,  and 
a  preface  and  dedication  were  supplied  by  the  poet's 
fellow  comedians.  Hemming  and  CondelL 

The  plots  of  Shakspeare's  dramas  were  nearly  all 
borrowed,  some  from  novels  and  romances,  oUiers 
from  legendary  tales,  and  some  from  older  plays. 
In  his  ]^man  subjecto,  he  followed  North's  transla- 
tion of  Plutarch's  Lives ;  his  English  historical  plays 
are  chiefly  taken  from  Holinshcd's  Chr(»iicle.  Fn»n 
the  latter  source  he  also  derived  the  plot  of  *  Mac- 
beth,' perhaps  Uie  most  transcendent  of  all  his  works. 
A  very  cursory  perusal  will  display  the  gradual  pro- 
gress and  elevation  of  his  art.  In  the '  Two  Gentle- 
men of  Verona,'  and  the  earlier  comedies,  we  see  the 
timidity  and  immaturity  of  youtlifttl  genius ;  a  half- 
formed  style,  bearing  frequent  traces  of  that  of  his 
predecessors ;  fantastic  quibbles  and  conceits  (which 
he  never  wholly  abandoned);  only  a  partial  develop- 
ment of  character;  a  romantic  and  playful  fancy; 
but  no  great  strength  of  imagination,  energy,  or  pas- 
sion. In  Richard  IL  and  m.,  the  creative  and  master 
mind  are  visible  in  the  delineation  of  character.  In 
the  *  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,'  the  *  Merchant  of 
Venice,'  *  Romeo  and  Juliet,'  &c,  we  find  the  ripened 
poetical  imagination,  prodigality  of  invention,  and  a 
searching,  meditative  spirit  These  qualities,  with 
a  finer  vein  of  morality  and  contemplative  philo- 
sophy, pervade  '  As  You  Like  It,'  and  the  '  Twelfth 
Night'  In  •  Henry  IV.,'  the  *  Merry  Wives,'  and  *  Mei%- 
sure  for  Measure,'  we  see  his  inimitable  powers  of 
comedy,  fuU  formed,  revelling  in  an  atmosphere  of 
joyous  Ufc,  and  fresh  as  if  firom  the  hand  of  nature. 
He  took  a  loftier  flight  in  his  classical  dramas,  con- 
ceived and  finished  with  consummate  taste  and  ftee- 
dom.  In  his  later  tragedies,  *  Lear,'  *  Hamlet'  (in  its 
improved  form),  *  Othello,'  •  Macbeth,'  and  the '  Tem- 
pest,' all  his  wonderful  faculties  and  acquirements  are 
found  combined — ^his  wit,  pathos,  passion,  and  sub- 
limity— ^his  profound  knowledge  and  observation  of 
mankind,  mellowed  by  a  refined  humanity  and  bene- 
volence— his  imagination  richer  from  skilful  culture 
and  added  stores  of  information — his  unrivalled  lan- 

of  ofaancter  or  pwaion,  we  ooooeiva  Shakspotre  to  have  laboured 
for  ultimate  and  lasting  fame,  not  immediate  theatrical  effect, 
nia  audiencee  mnet  often  hare  been  unable  to  follow  hie  philo- 
lopby,  hie  enbtle  dletlnetions,  and  hie  imascry.  The  acton 
must  have  been  equally  unable  to  gire  effect  to  many  of  hie 
penoaaUona.  He  wae  apparently  indifferent  to  both— at  leatt 
in  hie  great  works— and  wrote  for  the  mind  of  the  univen& 
Thera  wae,  howerer,  always  enough  of  ordinary  nature,  of 
pomp,  or  rarlety  of  action,  for  the  multitude ;  and  the  Engllah 
blstorioal  playe,  connected  with  national  pride  and  glory,  must 
luiTe  rendered  their  author  popular. 


gnage  (like  'light  from  heaven')— his  imageiyand 
versification. 

That  Shakspeare  deviated  from  the  dramatic  uni- 
ties of  time,  place,  and  action,  laid  down  by  the 
ancients,  and  iuiopted  by  the  Froich  theatre,  is  well- 
known,  and  needs  no  defence.  In  his  tragedies,  be 
amidy  fulfils  what  Aristotle  admits  to  be  the  end 
and  object  of  tragedy,  to  beget  admiration,  terror,  or 
sympathy.  His  mixture  of  comic  with  tragic  scenes 
is  sometimes  a  blemish,  but  it  was  the  hxlt  of  his 
age ;  and  if  he  had  lived  to  edit  his  works,  some  of 
these  incongruities  would  doubtless  have  been  ex- 
punged. But,  on  the  whole,  such  blending  of  oppo- 
site qualities  and  characters  is  accordant  with  the 
actual  experience  and  vicissitudes  of  life.  No  courae 
of  events,  however  tragic  in  its  results,  moves  on  in 
measured,  unvaried  sdiemnity,  nor  would  the  Eng- 
lish taste  tolerate  this  stately  French  style.  The 
great  preceptress  of  Shakspeare  was  Katnre:  be 
spoke  from  her  inspired  dictates,  *  warm  fhxn  the 
heart  and  faithful  to  its  fires;'  and  in  his  disregard  of 
dassic  rules,  pursued  at  will  his  winged  way  through 
all  the  labyrinths  infancy  and  of  this  humaff  heart 
These  celestial  flights,  however,  were  regulated,  as 
we  have  said,  by  knowledge  and  taste.  Mere  poeti- 
cal imagination  might  have  created  a  Caliban,  or 
evoked  the  airy  spirits  of  the  enchanted  island  and 
the  Midsummer  Dream ;  but  to  delineate  a  Desde- 
mona  or  Imogen,  a  Miranda  or  Viola,  the  influence 
of  a  pure  and  refined  spirit,  cultivated  and  disci- 
plined by  'gentle  arts,'  and  familiar  by  habit,  thought, 
and  example,  with  the  better  parts  of  wisdom  and 
humanity,  were  indispensably  requisite.  Peele  or 
Marlow  might  have  drawn  the  forest  of  Arden,  with 
its  woodland  glades,  but  who  but  Shakspeare  could 
have  supplied  the  moral  beoMty  of  the  scene  ? — ^tfae 
refined  simpUcity  and  gaiety  of  Rosalind,  the  philo- 
sophic meditations  of  Jaques,  the  true  wisdom,  ten- 
derness, and  grace,  difiused  over  the  whole  of  thai 
antique  half-courtly  and  half-pastoral  drama.  These 
and  similar  personations,  such  as  Benedict  and  Bea- 
trice, Mercutio,  ftc^  aeem  to  us  even  m<»e  wonder^ 
ful  than  the  loftier  characters  of  Shakspeare^  No 
tyx>es  of  them  could  have  existed  but  in  his  own 
mind.  The  old  drama  and  the  chroniclers  furnished 
^e  outlines  of  his  historical  personages,  though 
destitute  of  the  heroic  ardour  and  elevation  which 
he  breathed  into  them.  Plutarch  and  the  poets 
kindled  his  classic  enthusiasm  and  taste ;  old  Chap- 
man's Homer  perhaps  rolled  its  majestic  cadencoa 
over  his  ear  imd  imagination;  but  characters  in 
which  polished  manners  and  easy  grace  are  as  pre- 
dominant as  wit,  reflection,  or  fitncy,  were  then  un- 
known to  the  stage,  as  to  actual  life.  Th^  are 
among  the  most  p^ect  creations  of  his  genius,  and, 
in  reference  to  his  taste  and  habits,  they  are  valuable 
materials  for  his  biography. 

In  judgment,  Shakspeare  excels  bis  contemporary 
dramatists  as  much  as  in  genius,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  must  be  confessed  that  he  also  partakes  of 
their  errors.  To  be  unwilling  to  acknowledge  any 
faults  in  his  plays,  is,  as  Hallam  remarks,  *an  ex- 
travagance rather  derogatory  to  the  critic  than 
honourable  to  the  poet'  Fresh  from  the  perusal  of 
any  of  his  works,  and  under  the  immediate  effects  of 
his  inspirations— walking,  as  it  were,  in  a  world  of 
his  creating,  with  beings  familiar  to  us  almost  from 
infancy — ^it  seems  like  sacrilege  to  breathe  one  word 
of  censure.  Yet  truth  must  admit  that  some  of  his 
plays  are  hastily  and  ill-constructed  as  to  plots  that 
his  proneness  to  quibble  and  play  with  words  b 
brought  forward  in  scenes  where  this  peculiarity 
constitutes  a  positive  defect;  that  he  is  sometimes 
indelicate  where  indelicacy  is  least  pardonable,  and 
I  where  it  jars  most  painfully  with  the  associations  cf 
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the  foene ;  and  that  his  style  is  occasionally  stiff, 
turgid,  and  obscure,  chiefly  because  it  is  at  once 
highly  figurative  and  condensed  in  expression.  Ben 
Jonson  has  touched  f^ly,  but  with  manliness  and 
fiumess,  on  these  defects. 

*  I  remember,'  he  says,  *  the  players  have  often 
mentioned  it  as  an  honour  to  Shakspcare,  that  in 
his  writing  (whatsoever  he  penned)  he  never  blotted 
out  a  line.  My  answer  hath  been,  would  he  had 
blotted  a  thousand!  which  they  thought  a  male- 
Tolent  speech.  I  had  not  told  posterity  this,  but 
fbr  their  ignorance  who  chose  that  circumstance  to 
commend  their  friend  by  wherein  he  most  faulted, 
and  to  justify  mine  own  candour ;  for  I  loved  the 
man,  and  do  honour  his  memory  on  this  side  idolatry 
as  much  as  any.  He  was,  indeed,  honest,  and  of 
an  open  and  free  nature ;  had  an  excellent  phantasy, 
brave  notions,  and  gentle  expressions,  wherein  he 
flowed  with  that  fkcUity,  that  sometimes  it  was  ne- 
cessary he  should  be  stopped,  tiifflimandua  eratj  as 
Augustus  said  of  Haterius.  His  wit  was  in  his  own 
powe^  would  the  rule  of  it  had  been  so  too! 
Many^times  he  fell  into  those  tilings  could  not 
escape  laughter,  as  when  he  said,  in  the  person  of 
Caesar,  one  speiddng  to  him,  **  Cesar,  thou  dost  me 
wrong,**  he  replied,  **  Cssar  did  never  wrong  but 
with  just  cause,"  and  such  like,  which  were  ridicu- 
lous.* But  he  redeemed  his  vices  with  his  virtues. 
There  was  ever  more  in  him  to  be  praised  than  to 
be  pardoned.' 

The  first  edition  of  Shakspeare  was  published,  as 
already  stated,  in  1623.  A  second  edition  was  pub- 
lished in  16S2,  the  same  as  the  first,  excepting  that 
it  was  more  disfigured  with  errors  of  the  press.  A 
third  edition  was  published  in  1644,  and  a  fourth  in 
1685.  The  public  admiration  of  this  great  English 
dassic  now  demanded  that  he  should  receive  the 
honours  of  a  commentary;  and  Rowe,  the  poet, 
gave  an  improved  edition  in  1709.  Pope,  Warbur- 
ton,  Johnson,  Chalmers,  Steevens,  and  others,  suc- 
cessively published  editions  of  the  poet,  with  copious 
notes.  The  best  of  the  whole  is  the  voluminous 
edition  by  Malone  and  Boswell,  published  in  twenty- 
one  volumes,  in  1821.  The  critics  of  the  great  poet 
are  innumerable,  and  they  bid  fair,  like  Banquo's 
progeny,  to  *  stretch  to  the  crack  of  doom.'  The 
scholars  of  Germany  have  distinguished  themselves 
by  their  philosophical  and  critical  dissertations  on 
the  genius  of  Shakspeare.  There  never  was  an 
author,  ancient  or  modem,  whose  works  have  been 
■o  carefhlly  analysed  and  illustrated,  so  eloquently 
expounded,  or  so  universally  admired. 

He  so  sepulchred  in  such  pomp  dost  lie, 
Thai  kings  for  such  a  tomb  would  wish  to  die. 

MiUan  on  Skakfpcare,  1630. 

'  Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,'  says  a 
writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  (1840),  *  Shak- 
speare's  infiuenoe  on  our  literature  has  been  very 
great;  and  the  recognition  of  his  supremacy  not 
only  more  unqualified,  but  more  intelligent  than 
ever.  In  many  instances,  indeed,  and  particularly 
by  reason  of  the  exaggerated  emphasis  which  is  so 
apt  to  infect  periodical  writing,  the  veneration  for 
the  greatest  of  all  poets  has  risen  to  a  height  which 
amounts  literally  to  idolatry.  But  the  error  is  the 
safest  which  can  be  committed  in  judging  the  works 
of  genius ;  and  the  risk  of  any  evil  consequences  is 

<  Jonaon'f  iUndon  it  to  the  followlog  line  in  Um  third  act  of 
JoUiwCawr— 

Know  Cnar  doth  not  wrong,  nor  withoat  came 
Wnibebeiatiifled. 
The  pMieire  wee  probebly  altered  by  Ben's  loggeBtion,  or  atlll 
mora  likely  U  wiw  oomipted  by  the  blunder  of  the  player. 


excluded  by  that  inquiring  temper,  which  is  as  cha- 
racteristic of  literature  in  our  times,  as  is  its  appear- 
ance of  comparative  animation.' 

The  difficulty  of  making  selections  firom  Shak- 
speare must  be  obvious.  H  of  character,  his  cha- 
racters are  as  numerous  and  diversified  as  those  in 
human  life ;  if  of  style,  he  has  exhausted  all  styles, 
and  has  one  for  each  description  of  poetry  and  ac- 
tion ;  if  of  wit,  humour,  satire,  or  pathos,  where  shall 
our  choice  fall,  where  all  are  so  abundant  ?  We  have 
felt  our  task  to  be  something  like  being  deputed  to 
search  in  some  magnificent  forest  for  a  handful  of 
the  finest  leaves  or  plants,  and  as  if  we  were  diligently 
exploring  the  world  of  woodland  beauty  to  accom- 
plish faithfhUy  this  hopeless  adventure.  Happily, 
Shakspeare  is  in  all  hands,  and  a  single  leaf  will  re- 
call the  fertile  and  mijestic  scenes  of  his  inspiration. 


[Murder  of  King  Duncan."] 

[Maebeth,  prompted  by  ambition,  and  pushed  on  by  his 
aavage  wife,  rseolvea  to  murder  the  ktof ,  then  his  guest,  and 
seize  the  crown.] 

Macbita  and  a  Servant 

Macb.  Go  bid  thy  mistress,  when  my  drink  is  ready. 
She  strike  upon  the  bell.    Get  thee  to  bed. 

lExitSereanL 
Is  this  a  dagger  which  I  see  before  me, 
The  handle  toward  my  hand  f  Come,  let  me  clutch  thee. 
I  have  thee  not,  and  yet  I  see  thee  still. 
Art  thou  not,  fatal  vision,  sensible 
To  feeling  as  to  si^ht  f — or  art  thou  but 
A  dagger  of  the  mmd,  a  false  creation 
Proceeding  firom  the  heat-oppressed  brain  t 
I  see  thee  yet,  in  form  as  palpable 
As  this  which  now  I  draw. 
Thou  marshal'st  me  the  way  that  I  was  going ; 
And  such  an  instrument  I  was  to  use. 
Mine  eyes  are  made  the  fools  o'  th'  other  senses. 
Or  else  worth  all  the  rest.    I  see  thee  still ; 
And  on  thy  blade  and  dudgeon  gouts  of  blood, 
Which  was  not  so  before.    There's  no  such  thing. 
It  is  the  bloody  business,  which  informs 
Thus  to  mine  eyes.     Now,  o'er  one  half  the  world 
Nature  seems  dead,  and  wicked  dreams  abuse 
The  curtain'd  sleep  :  now  witchcraft  celebrates 
Pale  Hecate's  ofierings  ;  and  wither'd  Murder, 
Alarum'd  by  his  sentinel,  the  wolf, 
Whose  howl's  his  watch,  thus  with  his  stealthy  pace. 
With  Tarqnin's  ravishing  strides,  towards  his  design 
Moves  like  a  ghost.    Thou  sound  and  firm-set  earth, 
Hear  not  my  steps,  which  way  they  walk,  for  fear 
Thy  veiy  stones  prate  of  my  whereabout, 
And  take  the  present  honor  from  the  time. 
Which  now  suits  with  it.   Whilst  I  threat,  he  lives^ 
Words  to  the  heat  of  deeds  too  cold  breath  gives. 

[A  btU  rlnfft. 
I  go,  and  it  is  done ;  the  bell  invites  me : 
Hear  it  not,  Duncan,  for  it  is  a  knell 
That  summons  thee  to  heaven  or  to  hell.  [Extt. 

Enter  Lady  Macbbth. 

Lady.  That  which  hath  made  them  drunk,  haih 
made  me  bold : 
What  hath  quench'd  them,  hath  given  me  fire.  Hark  1 

peace  I 
It  was  the  owl  that  shriek'd,  the  &tal  bellman. 
Which  gives  the  stem'st  good-night — he  is  about  ii— 
The  doors  are  open  ;  and  the  surfeited  grooms 
Do  mock  their  chaige  with  snores.    I  have  dmgg'd 

their  possets, 
That  death  and  nature  do  contend  about  them, 
Whether  th^  lire  or  die. 

Macb.  [  Within,}  Who's  then  t ^what  ho ! 
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hady.  Alack  1 1  am  afraid  thej  hare  awak'd  ; 
And  'til  Bot  done.    Th'  attempt,  and  not  the  deed, 
Confounds  us.    Hark  !    I  laid  their  daggers  read  j ; 
He  could  not  misB  'em.    Had  he  not  icsembled 
My  father  as  he  slept,  I  \EmUr  Jfac6et&]  had  done't. 
My  husband  1 
Ifocfr.  I'to  done  the  deed—- didst  thou  not  hear  a 

noise  t 
Lady,  I  heard  the  owl  scieam,  and  the  crickets  ciy. 
Did  not  you  speak  1 
Jtfac6.  When  I 
Lady.  Now. 
MoMn  As  I  descended  1 
Lady,  Ay. 

ifocD.  Hark  ! — ^who  lies  i'  th'  second  ehamba  t 
Lady,  Donalbain. 

MaSb,  This  is  a  sony  sight.       [Xooi*  o»  Ais  Aancb. 
Lady,  A  foolish  thought,  to  say  a  sony  sight. 
ifac6.  There's  one  did  laugh  in's  sleep,  and  one 
cried.  Murder  ! 
That  they  did  wake  each  other ;  I  stood  and  heard 

thiem ; 
But  they  did  say  their  prayers,  and  address'd  them 
Again  to  sleep. 
Lady,  There  are  two  lodg'd  together. 
Maiob,  One  cried,  God  bless  us  1  and  Amen  I  the 
other ; 
As  they  had  seen  me  with  these  hangman's  hands, 
Listening  their  fear,  I  could  not  say.  Amen, 
When  they  did  say,  God  bless  us. 
Lady,  Consider  it  not  so  deeply. 
Maim,  But  wherefore  oould  not  I  pronounce  Amen ! 
I  had  most  need  of  blessing,  and  Amen 
Stuck  in  my  throat. 

Lady.  These  deeds  must  not  be  thought. 
After  these  ways  ;  so,  it  will  make  us  xnad. 
Maxh.  Methought  I  heard  a  Toice  cry,  Sleep  no 
more! 
Macbeth  does  murder  sleep— the  innocent  sleei^-* 
Sleep  that  knits  up  the  rarell'd  sleere  of  care. 
The  death  of  each  day's  Ufe,  sore  labour's  bath, 
Balm  of  hurt  minds,  great  nature's  second  course^ 
Chief  nourisher  in  life's  feast 
Lady,  What  do  you  mean  t 
UaiSb.  Still  it  c^d.  Sleep  no  more,  to  aU  the 
house; 
Glamis  hath  murder'd  sleep.    And  therefore  Cawdor 
Shall  sleep  no  more  ;  Macbeth  shall  sleep  no  more  I 
Lady,  Who  was  it  that  thus  czy'd  t    Why,  worthy 
Thane; 
You  do  unbend  your  noble  strength,  to  think 
So  brain-sickly  of  things.    Go,  get  some  water, 
And  wajih  this  filthy  witness  from  your  hand. 
Why  did  you  bring  these  daggers  from  the  place  I 
They  mUst  lie  there.    Go,  carry  them,  and  smear 
The  sleepy  grooms  with  blood. 

MnA,  rll  go  no  more. 
I  am  afraid  to  think  what  I  haye  done  ; 
Look't  on't  again,  I  dare  not. 

Lady.  Infirm  of  purpose  : 
Give  me  the  daggers.    The  sleeping  and  the  dead 
Are  but  as  pictures  ;  'tis  the  eye  of  childhood 
That  fears  a  painted  devil.  If  he  do  bleed, 
I'll  ^Id  the  faces  of  the  grooms  withal, 
For  it  must  seem  their  guilt.  \Exk, 

Knocking  within* 

Mach,  Whence  is  that  knocking  I  *  [Startiivj, 

How  is't  with  me,  when  every  noise  appals  me  t 
What  hands  are  here  1 — ^ha !  they  pluck  out  mine 

eyes. 
Will  all  great  Neptune's  ocean  wash  this  blood 
Clean  from  my  hand  1  No ;  this  my  hand  will 

rather 
The  multitudinous  seas  incamaidine^ 
Making  the  green  one  red 


Bnter  Lady  Macbbth. 

Lady,  My  hands  are  of  your  colour  ;  but  I  shame 
To  wear  a  heart  so  white.  [JTnodb.]  I  hear  a  knocking 
At  the  south  entry.    Retire  we  to  our  chamber ; 
A  little  water  dears  us  of  this  deed. 
How  easy  is  it  then  t    Your  constancy 
HaUi  left  you  unattended.    \,Knodcmg,'\    Hark,  mom 

Isiocking  ! 
Get  on  your  night-gown,  lest  occasion  call  us. 
And  show  us  to  be  watchers.    Be  not  lost 
So  poorly  in  your  thoughts. 
iioicb.  To  know  my  deed,  'twere  best  not  know 
myself.  [^aoct 

Wake,  Duncan,with  this  knocking.  Ay, 'would  thou 
couldst !  iBxemL 

[Love  Scene  iy  N%{fid  in  a  (hrden,'\ 

JUfiMO,  He  jests  at  scars,  that  never  felt  a  wound— 
But,  soft !  what  light  through  yonder  window  breaks ; 
It  is  the  east,  and  Juliet  is  the  sun  ! 

[JvUel  ttpjpwn  above  at  a  i^yutoMKi 
Arise,  fair  sun,  and  kill  the  envious  moon. 
Who  is  already  sick  and  pale  with  grief, 
Tliat  thou  her  maid  art  far  more  fair  than  she ; 
Be  not  her  maid  since  she  is  envious  ; 
Her  vestal  livery  is  but  sick  and  green. 
And  none  but  fools  do  wear  it ;  oist  it  off"— 
It  is  my  lady  ;  O  1  it  is  my  love ; 

0  that  she  luiew  she  were  1 

She  sp^ks,  yet  she  says  nothing.    What  of  that  1 
Her  eye  discourses  ;  I  will  answer  it 

1  am  too  bold  ;  'tis  not  to  me  she  speaks  : 
Two  of  the  fairest  stars  of  all  the  heav'n. 
Having  some  business,  do  intreat  her  eyes. 
To  twinkle  in  their  spheres  till  they  return. 
What  if  her  eyes  were  there,  they  in  her  head  f 

Ilie  brightness  crif  her  cheek  would  shame  thoee  stan. 
As  daylight  doth  a  lamp  :  her  eyes  in  heav'n 
Would  through  the  aiiy  region  stream  so  bright, 
That  birds  would  sing,  and  think  it  were  not  night. 
See  how  she  leans  her  cheek  upon  her  hand ! 
0  that  I  were  a  glove  upon  that  hand, 
That  I  might  touch  that  cheek  ! 

JvL  Ah  me  I 

Rom.  She  speaks. 
Oh,  speak  again,  bright  angel  1  for  thou  art 
As  glorious  to  this  sight,  being  o'er  my  head, 
As  IS  a  wineed  messenger  of  heav'n, 
Unto  the  white-upturned,  wond'ring  eyes 
Of  mortals,  that  fall  back  to  gaze  on  him. 
When  he  bestrides  the  lazy-pacing  cloudsi 
And  sails  upon  the  bosom  of  the  air. 

Jvl.  0  Romeo,  Romeo wherefore  art  thou  Kooieo  I 

Deny  thy  father,  and  refuse  thy  name  : 
Or,  if  thou  wilt  not,  be  but  sworn  my  love. 
And  I'll  no  longer  be  a  Capulet. 

Ram,  Shall  I   hear  more,    or   shall    I   speak   at 
this  %  iAtid€. 

Jul,  Tis  but  thy  name  that  is  my  enemy : 
Thou  art  thyself,  though  not  a  Montague. 
A\1iat'8  Montague  !    It  is  nor  hand,  nor  foot. 
Nor  arm,  nor  face — nor  any  other  part 
Belonc^ng  to  a  man.    0,  be  some  other  name  I 
What°8  in  a  name  t    That  which  we  call  a  rose, 
By  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet. 
So  Romeo  would,  were  he  not  Romeo  callM, 
Retain  that  dear  perfection  which  he  owes. 
Without  that  title.    Romeo,  doff  thy  name  ; 
And  for  that  name,  which  is  no  part  of  thee. 
Take  all  myself. 

Rom,  I  take  thee  at  thy  word  : 
Call  me  but  love,  and  I'll  be  new  baptis'd  ; 
Henceforth  I  never  will  be  Romeo. 
Jvl.  What  man  art  thou,  that  thus,beacreai'd  in  nighty 
So  stumblest  on  my  counsel  f 
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Rom.  By  a  name 
I  Imow  not  hem  to  tell  thee  who  I  am : 
Mj  name,  dear  laint,  u  hateful  to  myaelf, 
^Because  it  if  an  enemy  to  thee. 
Had  I  it  written,  I  would  tear  the  word. 

JvL  My  ean  have  yet  not  dnmk  a  hundied  woids 
Of  that  tongue's  uttering  yet  I  know  the  aound* 
Art  thou  not  Romeo,  and  a  Montague  1 

Jiom.  Neither,  fair  saint,  if  either  thee  dislike. 

JuL  Howcam'st  thou  hitiier,  tell  me,  and  whemfonf 
The  orchard  walls  an  high,  and  hard  to  climb ; 
And  the  place  death,  oonsidexinff  who  thou  art| 
If  any  of  my  kinsmen  find  thee  here. 

Rtm.  With  lore's  light  wings  did  I  o'er-peroh  these 
walls, 
For  stony  limits  cannot  hold  lore  out  | 
And  what  lore  can  do,  that  daies  lore  attempt : 
Therefore  thy  kinsmen  are  no  let  to  me* 

Jul,  If  they  do  see  thee,  they  will  murder  thee* 

Rom,  Alack  f  there  lies  more  peril  in  thine  eye 
Than  twenty  of  their  swords  ;  look  thou  hut  sweet, 
And  I  am  proof  against  their  enmity* 

JuL  I  would  not  for  the  world  they  saw  thee  here* 

Som,  I  hare  ni^t's  cloak  to  hide  me  from  their  eyefl, 
And  but  thou  lore  me,  let  them  find  me  here } 
My  life  were  better  ended  by  their  hate. 
Than  death  proro^ed.  wanting  of  thy  lore. 

JuL  By  whoee  direction  found'st  thou  out  this  plaoe  1 

Rom,  By  love,  that  fint  did  prompt  me  to  inquire  | 
He  lent  me  counsel,  and  I  lent  him  eyes* 
I  am  no  pilot ;  yet  wert  thou  as  far 
As  that  vast  shore,  wash'd  with  the  farthest  sea, 
I  would  adrenture  for  such  merchandise. 

Jfd,  Thou  know'st  the  mask  of  night  is  on  my  fl^e. 
Else  would  a  maiden  blush  bepaint  my  cheek 
For  that  which  thou  hast  heaid  me  speak  to-night. 
Fain  would  I  dwell  on  form ;  fain,  fain  deny 
What  I  hare  spoke — but  farewell  compliment  I 
Dost  thou  lore  me  I  I  know  thou  wilt  say  ay  | 
And  I  will  take  thy  word.    Yet  if  thou  swear'st, 
Thou  may'st  proTe  false :  at  loyers'  peijuries, 
They  say,  Jore  laughs.    0,  gentle  Romeo  I 
If  thou  dost  love,  pronounce  it  faithfully  | 
Or,  if  thou  think'st  I  am  too  auickly  won, 
1*11  firown  and  be  perverse,  ana  say  thee  nay, 
8o  thou  wilt  woo ;  but  else  not  for  the  world. 
In  truth,  fiiir  Montague,  I  am  too  fond. 
And  therefore  thou  may'st  think  my  'hayionr  light ; 
Bat  trust  me,  gentleman,  I'll  proTe  more  true 
Than  those  that  hate  more  coying  to  be  strange. 
I  should  hare  been  more  strange,  I  must  oonfessi 
But  that  thou  orer-heaid'st,  ere  I  was  'ware, 
My  true  lore's  passion  ;  therefore  pardon  me. 
And  not  imnute  this  yielding  to  light  Ioto, 
Which  the  dark  night  hath  so  discorei^d. 

Jiom,  Lady,  by  yonder  blessed  moon  I  swear, 
That  tips  with  silver  ajl  these  fruit*tree  tops     ■■■ 

JvL  0  swear  not  by  the  moon,  th'  inconstant  moon^ 
That  monthly  changes  in  her  circled  orb : 
Lent  that  thy  lore  prove  likewise  variable. 

Rom,  What  shall  I  swear  by  I 

Jul,  Do  not  swear  at  all ; 
Or,  if  thou  wilt,  swear  by  thy  gracious  self, 
Which  is  the  god  of  my  idolatxy, 
And  111'  believe  thee. 

Rom.  If  my  heart's  dear  lore 

/«^  Well,  do  not  swear.    Althouzh  I  Joy  in  thee, 
I  have  no  joy  of  this  contract  to-night ; 
It  is  too  lash,  too  unadvis'd,  too  sudden, 
Too  like  the  lightning,  whi^  doUi  oease  to  be. 
Ere  one  can  say  it  listens.    Sweet,  good-night  I 
This  bud  of  love,  by  summer's  ripening  breath. 
May  prove  a  beauteous  flower,  wnen  next  we  meet. 
Oood-night,  sood-night — as  sweet  repose  and  rest 
Come  to  thy  nesrt,  as  that  within  my  breast  I 

Rom,  Of  wilt  thou  leare  me  so  unsatiafied  I 


JvL  What  satisfaction  canst  thou  have  to-night ! 

Rom.  Th'  exchange  of  thy  love's  faithful  vow  fbr 
mine, 

JtU.  1  gave  thee  mine  before  thou  did'st  request  it : 
And  yet  I  would  it  were  to  give  again. 

J2om.WouldBt  thou  withdrew  it  I  for  what  purpose, 
level 

JvL  But  to  be  frank,  and  five  it  thee  again. 
And  yet  I  wish  but  for  the  thing  I  have : 
My  liounty  is  as  boundless  as  the  sea» 
My  love  as  deep  ;  the  more  I  ^ve  to  thee^ 
The  more  I  have,  for  both  are  mfinite. 
I  hear  some  noise  within.    Dear  love,  adieu  I 

Anon,  good  nurse  t  Sweet  Montague,  be  tnie. 

Stay  but  a  little,  I  will  come  again.  [MxU» 

Rom.  O  blessed,  blessed  night  I  I  am  afeatf'd, 
Beinf  in  night,  all  thia  is  but  a  dream ; 
Too  flattering  sweet  to  be  substantiaL 

Re-enter  JuiiIbt  above* 

Jvl.  Three  words,  dear  Romeo,  and  good-night 
indeed. 
If  that  thy  bent  of  loye  be  honourable, 
Thy  purpose  marriage,  send  me  word  to-moRow, 
By  one  that  I'll  procure  to  come  to  thee. 
Where  and  what  time  thou  wilt  perform  the  rite ) 
And  all  my  fortunes  at  thy  foot  I'll  lay. 
And  follow  thee,  my  love,  throughout  the  world. 

iWUhint  MadamI 
I  come,  anon — ^but  if  thou  mean'st  not  well, 

I  do  beseech  thee [ITt^^wi;  MadamI]  Byandby, 

I  come- 
To  cease  thy  suit,  and  leave  me  to  my  griefl 
To-morrew  will  I  send. 

Rom,  So  thrive  my  soul— -— 

JtiL  A  thousand  times  j^ood  night*  [EziL 

Rom,  A  thousand  times  the  worse,  to  want  thy  lieht. 
Love  goes  toVrd  love,  as  sohool-boyi  from  their  books  $ 
But  love  from  love,  tow'rds  school  with  heavy  looki. 

Enter  Jvlibt  agalxL 

JuL  Hist  I  Romeo,  hiat  1  0  for  a  falooner'a  roioe. 
To  lure  this  tassel  gentle  back  again. 
Bondage  is  hoane,  and  may  not  ipeak  aloud  ; 
Else  would  I  tear  the  cave  where  Echo  lies. 
And  make  her  aiiy  tongue  more  hoarse  than  mine, 
With  repetition  of  my  Romeo's  name. 

Rom,  It  is  my  soul  that  calls  upon  my  name.  * 

How  silver-sweet  sound  loven'  tonguea  by  ni^i. 
Like  softest  muaic  to  attending  ears  1 

Jid,  Romeo  I 

Rom.  My  sweet 

Jul,  At  what  o'clock  to-moirow 
Shall  I  send  to  thee  t 

Rom,  At  the  hour  of  nine. 

Jul,  I  will  not  fail ;  'tis  twenty  yean  till  then* 
I  have  forgot  why  I  did  call  thee  back. 

Rom,  Let  me  stand  here  till  thou  remember  it* 

Jul,  I  shall  foiget,  to  have  thee  still  stand  there ; 
Rememb'ring  how  I  love  thy  company. 

Rom.  And  I'U  stiU  stay  to  have  thee  ftUl  Ihrget, 
Fo^tting  any  other  home  but  this. 

JuL  'TIS  almost  morning.    I  would  have  thee  gona  ; 
And  yet  no  further  than  a  wanton's  bird, 
Who  lets  it  hop  a  little  from  her  hand. 
Like  a  poor  prisoner  in  his  twisted  gyves. 
And  with  a  silk  thread  plucks  it  ba«k  again, 
So  loving-jealous  of  his  liberty. 

Rom,  I  would  I  were  thy  bud. 

Jul.  Sweet,  so  would  1 1 
Yet  I  should  kill  thee  with  much  eheriahing. 
Good-night,  good-night :  parting  is  such  sweet  MffVOWf 
That  I  shall  say  good-nignt,  till  it  be  monow*    IJSxiL 

JSom.^  Sleep  dwell  upon  tliine  eyes,  peace  In  thy 
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'Would  I  were  sleep  «nd  peace,  00  sweet  to  rest  I 

Hence  will  I  to  my  ghostly  friars'  close  cell. 

His  help  to  czare,  and  mj  dear  hap  to  tell.        {^ExU, 


IDeteripUon  qf  a  MwmliglU  Nigkl,  viihjhe  Mwie.} 

Lor.  The  moon  shines  bright :  in  sach  a  night  ai 
this, 
When  the  sweet  wind  did  gently  kiss  the  trees, 
And  they  did  make  no  noise ;  in  such  a  night, 
Troilus,  methinks,  mounted  the  Trojans'  wall. 
And  sigh'd  his  soul  toward  the  Grecian  tents, 
Where  Cressid  lay  that  night. 

Jet.  In  such  a  night 
Did  Thisbe  fearfully  o'ettrip  the  dew ; 
And  saw  the  lion's  shadow  ere  himself. 
And  ran  dismay'd  away. 

Lor.  In  such  a  night 
Stood  Dido  with  a  willow  in  her  hand 
Upon  the  wide  sea-banks,  and  waft  her  lore 
To  come  again  to  Carthage. 

Jet.  In  such  a  night 
Medea  gather'd  the  enchanted  herbs 
That  did  renew  old  .£son. 

Lor.  In  such  a  ni^t 
Did  Jessica  steal  from  the  wealthy  Jew, 
And  with  an  unthrift  lore  did  run  from  Venice 
As  far  as  Belmont. 

Jet.  And  in  such  a  night 
Did  young  Lorenzo  swear  he  lor'd  her  well ; 
Stealing  her  soul  with  many  tows  of  faith. 
And  neer  a  true  one. 

Lor.  And  in  such  a  night 
Did  pretty  Jessica,  like  a  little  shrew. 

Slander  her  love,  and  he  foig^ye  it  her. 

«  •  • 

How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this  bank  I 
Here  will  we  sit,  and  let  the  sounas  of  music 
Creep  in  our  ears  ;  soft  stillness  and  the  night 
Become  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony. 
Sit,  Jessica ;  look  how  the  floor  of  hearen 
Is  thick  inlaid  with  patines  of  bright  gold ; 
There's  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou  behold'st, 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings, 
StUl  quiring  to  the  young-eyed  cherubins ; 
Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  souls ; 
But  whilst  this  muddy  yestuie  of  decay 
Doth  grossly  close  it  in,  we  cannot  hear  it. 
Come,  ho,  and  wake  Diana  with  a  hymn  : 
With  sweetest  touches  pierce  your  mistress'  ear. 
And  draw  her  home  with  music. 

Jet.  I'm  noTcr  merry  when  I  hear  sweet  music. 

Lor.  The  reason  is,  your  spirits  are  attentiye ; 
For  do  but  note  a  wild  and  wanton  herd. 
Or  race  of  youthful  and  unhandled  colts. 
Fetching  mad  bounds,  bellowing  and  neighing 

loud 
(Which  is  the  hot  condition  of  their  blood)  ; 
If  they  perchance  but  hear  a  trumpet  sound. 
Or  any  air  of  music  touch  their  ears. 
You  shall  pf  roeiye  them  make  a  mutual  stand ; 
Their  sayage  eyes  tum'd  to  a  modest  gaze. 
By  the  sweet  power  of  music.    Therefore  the  poet 
Did  feign  that  Orpheus  drew  trees,  stones,  and 

floc^; 
Since  nought  so  stockish,  hard,  and  full  of  rage. 
But  music  for  the  time  doth  change  his  naturo. 
The  man  that  hath  not  music  in  himself. 
Nor  is  not  moVd  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds, 
Is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils  ; 
The  motions  of  his  spirit  are  dull  as  night, 
And  his  affections  dark  as  Erebus  : 
Let  no  such  man  be  trusted. 

Merekmi  ef  Venkit. 


\Ghjoti  Scene  m  ffamUtJ] 

ffamUl.  The  air  bites  shrewdly  ;  it  is  yoy  oold. 

Horatio.  It  is  a  nipping  and  an  eager  air. 

Ham.  What  hour  now  ! 

Hot.  I  think  it  lacks  of  twelye. 

MaroeUnt.  No,  it  is  struck. 

Hor.  Indeed  f  I  heard  it  not.    It  then  draws  ncv 
the  season 
Wherein  the  spirit  held  his  wont  to  walk. 

INoite  of  warVJot  mvaHc  witkin. 
What  does  this  mean,  my  lord! 

Ham.  The  king  doth  wake  to-night,  and  takes  his 
rouse, 
Keqps  wanail,  and  the  swagg'ring  up-spring  reels ; 
And  as  he  drains  his  drau^to  01  Rhenish  down. 
The  kettle-drum  and  trumpet  thus  biay  oat 
The  triumph  of  his  pledge. 

Hor.  Is  it  a  custom  ! 

Ham.  Ay,  many  is't : 
But  to  my  mind,  though  I  am  natiye  here, 
And  to  the  manner  bom,  it  is  a  custom 
More  honoured  in  the  breach  than  the  obeerrance. 
This  heayy-headed  reyel,  east  and  west. 
Makes  us  traduced  and  taz'd  of  other  nations ; 
They  clepe  us  drunkards,  and  irith  swinish  phnse 
Soil  our  addition  ;  and,  indeed,  it  takes 
From  our  achieyements,  though  perform'd  at  hei^t. 
The  pith  and  marrow  of  our  attribute. 
So  oft  it  chances  in  particular  men. 
That  for  some  yicious  mole  of  nature  in  them. 
As  in  their  birth,  wherein  they  are  not  guilty. 
Since  nature  cannot  choose  his  origin. 
By  the  o'ergrowth  of  some  complexion. 
On  breaking  down  the  pales  and  forts  of  reason ; 
Or  by  some  habit,  that  too  much  o'erleayenii 
The  form  of  plausiye  manners ;  that  these  men 
Carrying,  I  say,  the  stamp  of  one  defect. 
Being  nature's  liyeiy,  or  fortune's  star. 
Their  yirtues  else,  be  they  as  pure  as  grace. 
As  infinite  as  man  may  undeigo. 
Shall  in  the  general  censure  take  corruption 

From  that  particular  fault. ^The  dram  of  bate 

Doth  all  the  noble  substance  often  dout 
To  his  own  scandal. 

Enter  Obost. 

Hor.  Look,  my  lord,  it  comes  ! 

Ham.  Angels  and  ministers  of  grace  defend  us  1 
Be  thou  a  spirit  of  health  or  goblin  damn'd. 
Bring  with  thee  airs  from  heay'n  or  blasts  from  hell. 
Be  thy  intents  wicked  or  charitable. 
Thou  com'st  in  such  a  questionable  shape. 
That  I  will  speak  to  thee.    I'll  call  thee  Hamlet, 
King,  Father,  Royal  Dane ;  Oh,  answer  me ; 
Let  me  not  burst  in  ignorance  ;  but  tell 
Why  thy  canonis'd  bones,  hears'd  in  death, 
Haye  burst  their  cerements  t    Why  the  sepulchre. 
Wherein  we  saw  thee  quietly  inum'd. 
Hath  op'd  his  ponderous  and  marble  jaws. 
To  cast  thee  up  again  f    What  may  this  mean. 
That  thou,  dead  corse,  again,  in  complete  steel, 
Reyisit'st  thus  the  glimpses  of  the  moon. 
Making  night  hideous,  and  we  fools  of  nature. 
So  horribly  to  shake  our  disposition 
With  thoughts  beyond  the  reaches  of  our  souls  f 
Say,  why  is  this !  Wherefore  f  What  should  we  do  f 

[GhiOtt  hedBont  HomUL 

Hor.  It  beckons  you  to  go  away  with  it, 
As  if  it  some  impartment  did  desire 
To  you  alone. 

Mar.  I.iOok,  with  what  courteous  action 
It  wayes  you  off  to  a  removed  ground : 
But  do  not  go  with  it. 

Hor.  No,  by  no  means.  {Hoiding 

Ham.  It  will  not  speak  :  then  I  will  follow  it. 
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Hot.  Do  not,  mj  lord. 

^otA.  Why,  wlukt  should  be  the  fear  t 
I  do  not  set  my  life  at  a  pin's  fee ; 
And,  for  my  soul,  what  can  it  do  to  that. 
Being  a  thing  immortal  as  itself  ? 
It  waTes  me  forth  again. — 1*11  follow  W 

Hor,  What  if  it  tempt  youtoVrd  the  flood,  my  lord  ; 
Or  to  the  dreadful  summit  of  the  cliff. 
That  beetles  o'er  his  base  into  the  sea ; 
And  there  assume  some  other  horrible  form, 
Which  might  deprive  your  soToeignty  of  reason, 
And  draw  you  into  madness  f    Thmk  of  it. 
The  yezy  place  puts  toys  of  desperation. 
Without  more  motive,  into  eveiy  brain, 
That  looks  so  many  fathoms  to  the  sea, 
And  hears  it  roar  beneath. 

JETon.  It  waves  me  stilL — Go  on,  I'll  follow  thee. 

Mwr.  You  shall  not  so,  my  lord. 

Ham^  Hold  off  your  hands. 

Mar,  Be  rul'd ;  you  shall  not  go. 

Ham.  Hy  fate  cries  out. 
And  makes  each  petty  artery  in  this  body 
As  hardy  as  the  Nemean  lion's  nerve. 
Still  am  I  call'd.    Unhand  me,  gentlemen—— 

[Brtakimgfwm  them. 

By  heaVn,  111  make  a  ghost  of  him  that  lets  me 

I  say,  away !    Go  on — I'll  follow  thee. 

[ExewU  Ohosl  asud  fftmlet, 

Jlor.  He  waxes  desperate  with  imagination. 

Mtir.  Let's  follow  1    'Tis  not  fit  thus  to  obey  him. 

Hor,  Have  aiW.    To  what  issue  will  this  come  t 

Mar,  -Something  is  rotten  in  the  state  of  Denmark. 

JETor.  Heaven  will  direct  it. 

Mar.  Nay,  let's  follow  him.  [ExeumL 


[Mark  AnUmy  over  Ceemjot^i  Body,"] 
AnL  Friends,  Romans,  countrymen,  lend  me  your 


I  come  to  buiy  Caesar,  not  to  praise  him. 

The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them ; 

The  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones : 

So  let  it  be  with  Csesar.    Noble  Brutus 

Hath  told  you  Csnar  was  ambitious  ; 

If  it  were  so,  it  was  a  grievous  fault. 

And  grievously  hath  Csesar  answer'd  it. 

Here,  under  leave  of  Brutus,  and  the  rest 

(For  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man. 

So  are  they  all,  all  honourable  men), 

Come  I  to  speak  in  Oesar's  funeral. 

He  was  my  friend,  fiiithful  and  just  to  me ; 

But  Brutus  says  he  was  ambitious  ; 

And  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man. 

He  hath  brought  many  captives  home  to  Rome, 

Whose  ransoms  did  the  general  coffers  fill. 

Did  this  in  Csesar  seem  ambitious  t 

When  that  the  poor  have  cried,  Caesar  hath  wept ; 

Ambition  should  be  made  of  sterner  stuff : 

Yet  Brutus  says  ho  was  ambitious ; 

And  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man. 

You  all  did  see  that,  on  the  Lupercal, 

I  thrice  presented  him  a  kingly  crown. 

Which  he  did  thrice  refuse.    Was  this  ambition ! 

Yet  Brutus  says  he  was  ambitious  ; 

And,  sure,  he  is  an  honourable  man. 

I  speak  not  to  disprove  what  Brutus  spoke  ; 

But  here  1  am  to  speak  what  I  do  know. 

Yon  all  did  love  him  once,  not  without  cause : 

What  cause  withholds  you  then  to  mourn  for  him  t 

Oh,  judgment  1  thou  art  fled  to  brutish  beasts. 

And  men  have  lost  their  reason  I    Bear  with  me  : 

My  heart  is  in  the  cofiin  there  with  Caesar, 

And  I  must  pause  till  it  come  back  to  me. 

Ui  CiL  Methinks   there  is  much   reason  in  his 
sayings. 


2(2  CU,  If  thou  consider  rightly  of  the  matter, 
Ccesar  has  had  great  wrong. 

Sd  CU,  Has  he,  masten  t     I  fear  there  will  a 
worse  come  in  his  place. 

i€i  CU,  Mark'd  ye  his  words !     He  would  not 
take  the  crown ; 
Therefore,  'tis  certain  he  was  not  ambitious. 

\8t  CU,  If  it  be  found  so,  some  will  dear  abide  it. 

2d  CU,  Poor  soul !  his  eyes  are  red  as  fire  with 
weeping. 

S({  CU,  There's  not  a  nobler  man  in  Rome  than 
Antony. 

4(A  Cit,  Now,  mark  him,  he  begins  again  to  speak. 

Ant,  But  yesterday,  the  word  of  Caesar  mi^t 
Have  stood  against  the  world ;  now  lies  he  there^ 
And  none  so  poor  to  do  him  reverenee. 
Oh,  masters  I  if  I  were  dispos'd  to  stir 
Your  hearts  and  minds  to  mutiny  and  rage, 
I  should  do  Brutus  wrong,  and  Classius  wrong. 
Who,  you  all  know,  are  honourable  men. 
I  vrill  not  do  them  wrong  :  I  rather  choose 
To  wrong  the  dead,  to  wrong  myself  and  you. 
Than  I  irill  wrong  such  honourable  men. 
But  here's  a  parchment  with  the  seal  of  Caesar : 
I  found  it  in  his  closet ;  'tis  his  will. 
Let  but  the  commons  hear  this  testament 
rwhich,  pardon  me,  I  do  not  mean  to  read), 
And  they  would  go  and  kiss  dead  Caesar's  wounds, 
And  dip  their  napkins  in  his  sacred  blood ; 
Yea,  b^  a  hair  of  him  for  memoir. 
And  dying,  mention  it  within  their  wills. 
Bequeathing  it  as  a  rich  legacy 
Unto  their  issue. 

Aih  CU,  We'll  hear  the  will ;  read  it,  Mark  Antony. 

AU,  The  will  1  the  will  1    We  wiU  hear  Cesar's 

Willi 

Ant  Have  patience,  gentle  friends  1    I  must  not 
read  it; 
It  is  not  meet  you  know  how  Csesar  lov'd  you. 
You  are  not  wood,  you  are  not  stones,  but  men  ; 
And,  being  men,  hearing  the  will  of  Casar, 
It  will  in&me  you,  it  will  make  you  mad. 
'TIS  ^ood  you  know  not  that  you  are  his  heirs ; 
For,  if  you  should.  Oh,  what  would  come  of  it ! 

ith  CU,  Read  the  will ;  we  will  hear  it,  Antony  : 
You  shall  read  us  the  will ;  Caessr's  will  1 

ArU,  Will  you  bo  patient  1  will  you  stay  a  while  t 
I  have  o'ershot  myself,  to  tell  you  of  it. 
I  fear  I  wrong  the  honourable  men 
Whose  daggers  have  stabb*d  Caesar.    I  do  fear  it. 

4<A  CU,  They  were  traitors.    Honourable  men  1 

AU,  The  will !  the  testament  I 

'2d  CU.  They  were  villains,  murderers  !  The  will ! 
Read  the  will  I 

Ant,  You  will  compel  me,  then,  to  read  the  will  1 
Then  make  a  ring  about  the  corpse  of  Caesar, 
And  let  me  show  you  him  that  made  the  will. 
Shall  I  descend  I    And  will  you  give  me  leave  1 

AU,  Come  down. 

2d  CU,  Descend.     [Ht  ooma  down  from  thejnUpiL 

dd  CU,  You  shall  have  leave. 

4th  CU,  A  ring  !  Stand  round  I 

1st  CU,  Stand  from  the  heane,  stand  from  the  body. 

2d  CU.  Room  for  Antony — ^most  noble  Antony  ! 

Ant,  Nay,  press  not  so  upon  me  ;  stand  far  off. 

AU,  Stand  back  !  room  !  bear  back  1 

Ant,  If  you  have  tears,  prepare  to  shed  them  now. 
You  all  do  know  this  mantle.    I  remember 
The  first  time  ever  Caesar  put  it  on  ; 
'Twas  on  a  summer^s  evening  in  his  tent. 
That  day  he  overcame  the  Nen'ii. 
Look  I  in  this  place  ran  Cassius'  dagger  through  ; 
See,  what  a  rent  the  envious  Casca  made  ! 
Through  this  the  well-beloved  Brutus  stabb'd  ; 
And,  as  he  plucked  his  cursed  steel  away, 
Mark  how  tne  blood  of  Caesar  followed  it  I 
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Ab  nuhing  out  of  doon,  to  be  molT'd 

If  Brutus  80  unkindly  knock'd,  or  no. 

For  Brutus,  as  you  know,  was  Cesar's  angel ; 

Judge,  Oh  you  gods  !  how  dearly  Cosar  lor'd  him. 

This  was  the  most  unkindest  cut  of  all ; 

For  when  the  noble  Ccesar  saw  him  stab, 

In^titude,  more  strong  than  traitors'  arms. 

Quite  ranquish'd  him  ;  then  burst  his  mighty  heart : 

And,  in  his  mantle  muffling  up  his  face, 

Even  at  the  base  of  Pompey's  statua. 

Which  all  the  while  ran  blood,  great  CsBsar  ftll. 

Oh,  what  a  fall  was  there,  my  countrymen  I 

Then  I,  and  you,  and  all  of  us  fell  down. 

Whilst  bloody  treason  flourish'd  over  us. 

Oh,  now  you  weep  ;  and  I  perceive  you  feel 

The  dint  of  pity  :  these  are  gradous  drops* 

Kind  souls  I  What  I  weep  you  when  you  but  behold 

Our  Caesar's  yesture  wounded  1   Look  you  here  ! 

Here  is  himself,  mair'd,  as  you  see,  with  traitors* 

1^  Cit,  0  piteous  spectacle  1 

2dC{t.  0  noble  Csesar  I 

ddCU.  0  woful  day  1 

4^  OU.  0  traitors  1  rilUins  I 

lit  Cit,  0  most  bloody  sight  1 

2<2  C^  We  will  be  lereng'd  !  Rerenge  I  Abou^— 
seek — ^bum — ^fire-^kul — slay  I    Let  not  a  trai* 
tor  live  I 


lOihdlo*9  MdatUM  qf  hit  Courtthip  to  the  SenaU,} 

Most  potent,  grave,  and  rererend  signiors, 
My  yery  noble  and  approy'd  good  masters  ; 
That  I  haye  ta'en  away  this  old  man's  daughter. 
It  is  most  true  ;  true,  I  haye  married  her ; 
The  yery  head  and  front  of  my  ofiendin^ 
Hath  this  extent,  no  more.    Rude  am  I  m  my  speech. 
And  little  blest  with  the  soft  phrase  of  peace  ; 
For  since  these  arms  of  mine  had  seyen  years'  pith, 
Till  now,  some  nine  moons  wasted,  they  haye  us'd 
Their  dearest  action  in  the  tented  field  ; 
And  little  of  this  great  world  can  I  speak, 
More  than  pertains  to  featfl  of  broil  and  battle  ; 
And  therefore  shall  I  little  grace  my  cause 
In  speaking  for  myself.    Yet  by  your  gracious  patience 
I  will  a  round  unyamlsh'd  tale  deliyer 
Of  my  whole  course  of  loye  :  what  drugs,  what  charms, 
"Whti  conjuration,  and  what  mighty  ms^c 
(For  such  proceeding  I  am  chaig'd  withal) 
I  won  his  daughter  with. 

Her  father  loy'd  me,  oft  inyited  me  ; 
Still  question'd  me  the  story  of  my  life, 
From  year  to  year  ;  the  battles,  sieges,  fortunes, 
That  I  haye  past. 

I  ran  it  through,  eVn  from  my  boyish  days. 
To  the  yery  moment  that  he  bade  me  tell  it : 
Wherein  I  spoke  of  most  disastrous  chances, 
Of  moying  accidents  by  flood  and  field  ; 
Of  hair-breadth  'scapes  i*  th'  imminent  deadly  breach ; 
Of  bein£  taken  by  the  insolent  foe. 
And  sold  to  slayery  ;  of  my  redemption  thence, 
And  portance  in  my  trayel's  history. 
Wherein  of  antres  yast  and  deserts  idle. 
Rough  quarries,  rocks,  and  hills  whose  heads  touch 

heayen. 
It  was  my  lot  to  speak,  such  was  the  process ; 
And  of  the  cannibals  tnat  each  other  eat. 
The  anthropophagi,  and  men  whose  heads 
Do  grow  beneath  their  shoulders.  These  things  to  hear 
Would  Desdemona  seriously  incline ; 
But  still  the  house  affairs  would  draw  her  thence  ; 
Which  eyer  as  she  could  with  haste  despatch, 
She'd  come  again,  and  with  a  greedy  ear 
Deyour  up  my  discourse  :  which  I  observing. 
Took  once  a  pliant  hour,  and  found  good  means 
To  draw  from  her  a  prayer  of  earnest  heart, 
That  I  would  all  my  pilgrimage  dilate, 


Whereof  by  parcels  she  had  something  heard. 
But  not  intentiyely.    I  did  consent, 
And  often  did  b^fuile  her  of  her  tean, 
When  I  did  speak  of  some  distressful  ittoke 
Thftt  my  youth  suffer'd.    My  story  beine  done^ 
She  gave  me  for  my  pains  a  world  of  sighs ; 
She  swore— in  faith,  'twas  strange,  twaa 

strange, 

'Twas  pitiful,  'twas  wondrous  pitiful 

She  wish'd  she  had  not  heard  it,  yet  she  wish*d 
That  heayen  had  made  her  such  a  man  : — she  thaaVd 

me. 
And  bade  me,  if  I  had  a  friend  that  loyed  her, 
I  should  but  teach  him  how  to  tell  my  stoiy  ; 
And  that  would  woo  her.    On  this  hint  I  spake ; 
She  loy'd  me  for  the  dangers  I  had  pais'd. 
And  I  loy'd  her  that  she  did  pity  them. 


IQHeen  Mab.l 

0  then,  I  see  queen  Mab  hath  been  with  yoa. 

She  is  the  fairies'  midwife,  and  she  comes 

In  shape  no  bigger  than  an  agate-stone 

On  the  fore-finger  of  an  alderman. 

Drawn  with  a  team  of  little  atomies. 

Athwart  men's  noses  as  they  lie  asleep : 

Her  wagon-spokes  made  of  long  spinners'  legs ; 

The  coyer,  of  the  wings  of  grasshoppers ; 

The  traces,  of  the  smallest  spider's  web ; 

The  collars,  of  the  moonshine's  wat'ry  beams ; 

Her  whip,  of  cricket's  bone  ;  the  lash,  of  film ; 

Her  wagoner,  a  small  grey-coated  gnat. 

Not  haff  so  big  as  a  round  little  worm, 

Prick'd  from  the  lazy  finger  of  a  maid : 

Her  chariot  is  an  empty  hazel-nut. 

Made  by  the  joiner  squirrel,  or  old  grub. 

Time  out  of  mind  the  fairies'  coach-makers. 

And  in  this  state  she  gallops  night  by  night. 

Through  lovers'  brains,  and  then  they  dream  of  love  ; 

On  courtiers'  knees,  that  dream  on  oourtsies  straSgiift  ) 

O'er  lawyers'  fingers,  who  straight  dream  on  fees ; 

O'er  ladies'  lips,  who  straight  on  kisses  dream. 

Which  oft  the  angnr  Mab  with  blisters  plagues^ 

Because  their  breaths  with  sweetmeats  tainted  are. 

Sometimes  she  gallops  o'er  a  courtier's  nose, 

And  then  dreams  he  of  smelling  out  a  sait : 

And  sometimes  comes  she  with  a  tithe-pig's  tail. 

Tickling  a  parson's  nose  as  a'  lies  asleep, 

Then  dreams  he  df  another  benefice  I 

Sometimes  she  driveth  o'er  a  soldier's  neck. 

And  then  he  dreams  of  cutting  forei^a  throats. 

Of  breaches,  ambuscadoes,  Spanish  blades. 

Of  healths  five  fathom  deep  ;  and  then  anoD 

Drums  in  his  ear,  at  which  he  starts  and  wakes ; 

And,  being  thus  frighted,  swean  a  pimyer  or  two, 

And  sleeps  again.    This  is  that  yenr  Mab 

That  plats  the  manes  of  horses  in  the  night ; 

And  bakes  the  elf-locks  in  foul  sluttish  hairs, 

Wliich  once  untangled,  much  misfortune  bodes. 


lEnd  ofAU  Barthly  OM£$,J 

Our  revels  now  are  ended  :  these  our  actors, 
As  I  foretold  you,  were  all  spirits,  and 
Are  melted  into  air,  into  thin  air  ^ 
And,  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  this  vision^ 
The  cloud^capt  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces. 
The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself^ 
Yea,  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  dinolve ; 
And,  like  this  insubstantial  pigeant  faded. 
Leave  not  a  rack  behind  1    We  are  such  stuff 
As  dreams  are  made  on,  and  our  little  life 
Is  rounded  with  a  sleep. 
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iUft  and  Zkath  If d^M.] 

To  be,  or  not  to  be,  that  is  the  auestlon — 
Whether  'tis  nobler  in  the  mind  to  miffer 
The  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune, 
Or  to  take  arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles. 
And,  by  opposing,  end  them !    To  die — to  sleep- 
No  more ;  and  by  a  sleep  to  say  we  end 
The  heart-ache,  and  the  thousand  natural  shocks 
That  flesh  is  heir  to  1 — 'tis  a  consummation 
DcToutly  to  be  wish'd.    To  die — ^to  sleep- 
To  sleep ! — ^perchance  to  dream ! — ay,  there's  the  rub ; 
For  in  that  sleep  of  death  what  dreams  may  oome, 
When  we  haye  shuffled  off  this  mortal  ooil. 
Must  giTc  us  pause — there 's  the  respect 
That  makes  calamity  of  so  long  life : 
For  who  would  bear  the  whips  and  scorns  of  time, 
The  oppressor's  wrong,  the  proud  man's  contumely, 
The  panfls  of  despised  Iotc,  the  law's  delayi 
The  insolence  of  office,  and  the  spurns 
That  patient  merit  of  th'  unworthy  takes, 
MThen  he  himself  might  his  quithu  make 
With  a  bare  bodkin  1    Who  would  fardels  bear. 
To  groan  and  sweat  under  a  weaiy  life, 
But  that  the  dread  of  something  after  death 
(That  undisooyer'd  countzy  from  whose  bourn 
No  trayeller  returns)  puzzles  the  will. 
And  makes  us  rather  bear  those  ills  we  haye, 
Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  off  t 
Thus  conscience  does  make  cowards  of  us  all ; 
And  thus  the  natiye  hue  of  resolution 
Is  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thouf^t, 
And  enterprises  of  great  pith  and  moment^ 
With  ^s  regard,  weir  currents  turn  awiy» 

And  lose  the  name  of  action. 

HmmkL 

{^cut  tf  JkadtJ] 

Ay,  but  to  die,  and  go  we  know  not  where ; 

To  lie  in  cold  obstruction,  tfnd  to  rot ; 

This  sensible  warm  motion  to  become 

A  kneaded  clod  ;  and  the  delighted  spirit 

To  bathe  in  fiery  floods,  or  to  reside 

In  thrilling  re^ons  of  thick-ribbed  ice  ; 

To  be  imprison'd  in  the  yiewless  winds, 

And  blown  with  restless  yiolence  round  about 

The  pendant  world  ;  or  to  be  worse  than  worst 

Of  those,  that  laMess  and  incertain  thoughts 

Imagine  howling :  'tis  too  horrible  I 

The  weariest  and  most  loathed  worldly  life, 

That  age,  ache,  penury,  and  imprisonment, 

Can  lay  on  nature,  is  a  paradise 

To  what  we  fear  of  death. 

Measure  Jbr  Meoiure, 

[Detcription  of  OphdicCs  DrmtmingJ] 

There  is  a  willow  grows  ascant  the  brook. 

That  shows  his  hoar  leayes  in  the  glassy  stream  ; 

There  with  fluitastic  garlands  did  she  make. 

Of  crow-flowers,  nettles,  daisies,  and  long  purples 

(That  liberal  ^epherds  give  a  grosser  name. 

But  our  cold  maids  do  dead  men's  fingers  call  them), 

There  on  the  pendant  boughs  her  coronet  weeds 

Clambering  to  hang,  an  enyious  sliyer  broke, 

When  down  her  weedy  trophies  and  herself 

Fell  in  the  weeping  brook.   Her  clothes  spread  wide, 

And,  mermaid-like,  a  while  they  bore  her  up. 

Which  time  she  chaunted  snatches  of  old  tunes, 

As  one  incapable  of  her  own  distress. 

Or  like  a  creature  natiye  and  indued 

Unto  that  element ;  but  long  it  could  not  be. 

Till  that  her  garments,  heayy  with  their  drink, 

Pull'd  the  poor  wretch  from  her  melodious  lay 

To  muddy  osatlu 


IPeneveraneeJ] 

Time  hath;  my  lord,  a  wallet  at  his  back, 

Whereii^  he  puts  alms  for  Obliyion, 

A  great-siz'd  monster  of  ingratitudes  : 

Those  scraps  are  good  deeds  past,  which  are  deyoux^d 

As  &st  as  they  are  made,  forgot  as  soon 

As  done.    Perseyerance,  dear  my  lord, 

Keeps  honour  bright :  to  haye  done,  is  to  hang 

Quite  out  of  &shion,  like  a  rusty  mail. 

In  monumental  mockery.    Take  the  instant  way. 

For  honour  travels  in  a  strut  so  narrow, 

Where  one  but  goes  abreast :  Keep,  then,  the  path  ; 

For  Emulation  hath  a  thousand  sons. 

That  one  by  one  pursue ;  if  you  giye  way. 

Or  hedge  aside  ftom  the  direct  forthright, 

Like  to  an  enter'd  tide,  they  all  rush  by. 

And  leaye  you  hindmost. 

Or,  like  a  gallant  horse,  fall'n  in  first  rank. 
Lie  there  for  payement  to  the  abject  rear, 
O'er-run  and  trampled  on  :  then  what  they  do  in  pre- 
sent. 
Though  less  than  yours  in  past,  must  o'ertop  yours ; 
For  Time  is  like  a  fashionable  host, 
That  slightly  shakes  his  parting  guest  by  the  hand. 
And  with  his  arms  outstretch'd,  as  he  would  fly. 
Grasps  in  the  eomer :  Welcome  ever  smiles. 
And  Farewell  goes  out  sighing.    0  I  let  not  Virtue 

seek 
Remuneration  for  the  thing  it  was ;   for  beauty, 

wit. 
High  birth,  yi^ur  of  bone,  desert  in  seryioe, 
Loye,  friendship,  eharity,  are  subjects  all 
To  enyious  and  calumniating  Time. 

TroUut  and  CreiMeu 


{The  Deceit  of  OmamaU  or  Appearance».'\ 

The  world  is  still  deoeiy'd  with  ornament. 

In  law,  what  plea  so  tainted  and  corrupt, 

But  being  season'd  with  a  gracious  yoice. 

Obscures  the  show  of  eyil  t    In  religion. 

What  damned  error,  but  some  sober  brow 

Will  bless  it,  and  approye  it  with  a  text, 

Hiding  the  grossness  with  fair  ornament  1 

There  is  no  yice  so  simple,  but  assumee 

Some  mark  of  yirtue  on  its  outward  parts. 

How  many  cowards,  whose  hearts  are  all  as  false 

As  stairs  of  sand,  wear  yet  upon  their  chins 

The  beards  of  Hercules  and  frowning  Mars ; 

Who,  inward  search'd,  haye  liyeis  white  as  milk  ! 

And  these  assume  but  valoui^s  excrement. 

To  render  them  redoubted.    Look  on  beauty, 

And  you  shall  see  'tis  purchas'd  by  the  weight. 

Which  therein  works  a  miracle  in  nature, 

Making  them  lightest  that  wear  most  of  it. 

So  are  those  crisped,  snaky,  golden  locks. 

Which  make  such  wanton  gambols  with  the  wind 

Upon  supposed  fairness ;  often  known 

To  be  the  dowry  of  a  second  head. 

The  skull  that  bred  them  in  the  sepulchre. 

Thus  ornament  is  but  the  gilded  shore 

To  a  most  dangerous  sea ;  the  beauteous  scarf 

Veiling  an  Indian  beauty  ;  in  a  word. 

The  seeming  truth  which  cunning  times  put  on 

T'  entrap  the  wisest :  therefore,  thou  gaudy  gold. 

Hard  food  for  Midas,  I  will  none  of  thee  : 

Nor  none  of  thee,  thou  pale  and  common  drudge 

'Tween  man  and  man :   but  thou,  thou  meagre 

lead. 
Which  rather  threaten'st  than  dost  promise  aught, 
Thy  plainness  moyes  me  more  than  eloquence, 
And  nete  okoose  I ;  joy  be  the  consequence. 

MtrOiaiapfrenlet, 
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IMercy,} 

The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  Btrain'd  ; 
It  droppeth  m  the  gentle  lain  from  hearen 
Upon  the  place  beneath.    It  is  twice  blessed  ; 
It  blesseth  him  that  c^res,  and  him  that  takes. 
Tis  mightiest  in  the  mightiest ;  it  becomes 
The  throned  monarch  better  than  his  crown  : 
His  sceptre  shows  the  force  of  temporal  poVr, 
The  attribute  to  awe  and  mi^esty,   * 
Wherein  doth  sit  the  dread  and  fear  of  kings. 
But  mercy  is  above  the  sceptred  sway ; 
It  is  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  kings  ; 
It  is  an  attribute  to  God  himself ; 
And  earthly  power  doth  then  show  likest  God's, 
When  mercy  seasons  justice.    Therefore,  Jew, 
Though  jufltice  be  thy  plea,  consider  this — 
That,  in  the  coune  of  justice,  none  of  us 
Should  see  salvation  :  we  do  pray  for  mercy  ; 
And  that  same  prayer  doth  teach  us  all  to  render 
The  deeds  of  mercy. 

Merdumi  qf  Venice, 


{SolUude  preferred  to  a  Court  TJft^  and  ike  Adnomla^ 

of  Adverntff,] 

Now,  my  co-mates  and  brothen  in  exile, 
Hath  not  old  custom  made  this  life  more  Mweet 
Than  that  of  painted  pomp  I    Are  not  these  woods 
More  free  from  peril  than  the  envious  court  I 
Here  feel  we  but  the  penalty  of  Adam, 
The  season's  difference ;  as  the  icy  fan^ 
And  churlish  chiding  of  the  winter's  wmd ; 
Which,  when  it  bites  and  blows  upon  my  body. 
Even  till  I  shrink  with  cold,  I  smile  and  say, 
'  This  is  no  flatteiy  f  these  are  counsellors 
That  feelinffly  persuade  me  what  I  am. 
Sweet  aie  we  uses  of  adversity. 
Which,  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous, 
Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  his  head : 
And  this  our  life,  exempt  from  public  haunt. 
Finds  tongues  in  trees,  t>ooks  in  the  running  brooks, 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  every  thing. 
I  would  not  change  it  I 

ilmtou.  Happy  is  your  grace, 
That  can  translate  the  stubbornness  of  fortune 
Into  so  quiet  and  so  sweet  a  style  I 


[Tke  World  Compared  to  a  Stage.1 

Thou  seest  we  are  not  all  alone  unhappy — 
This  wide  and  universal  theatre 
Presents  more  wofrd  pageants  than  the  scene 
Wherein  we  play« 

Jaquet.  Alt  the  world 's  a  stagey 
And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  playen ; 
They  have  their  exits  and  their  entrances. 
And  one  man  in  his  time  plays  many  parts. 
His  acts  b^ng  seven  ages.    At  first,  the  infant, 
Mewling  and  puking  in  his  nurse's  anns : 
And  then  the  whining  school-boy,  with  his  satchel 
And  shining  morning  face,  creeping  like  snail 
Unwillingly  to  schooL    And  then  the  lover, 
Sighing  like  furnace,  with  a  woful  ballad 
Made  to  his  mistress'  eye-brow.    Then,  the  soldier, 
Full  of  strange  oaths,  and  bearded  like  the  pard. 
Jealous  in  honour,  sudden  and  quick  in  quarrel ; 
Seeking  the  bubble  reputation 
Even  in  the  cannon's  mouth.    And  then,  the  justice, 
In  fair  round  belly,  with  good  capon  lined, 
Wit^  e^es  severe,  and  beud  of  formal  cut, 
Full  ofwise  saws  and  modem  instances ; 
And  so  he  plays  his  part.    The  sixth  age  shifts 
Into  the  lean  and  slippered  pantaloon. 


With  spectacles  on  nose,  and  pouch  on  side ; 
His  youthful  hose  well  sav'd,  a  world  too  wide 
For  his  shrunk  shanks ;  and  his  big  manly  voice, 
Turning  aeain  towards  childish  trrole,  pip^ 
And  whistles  in  his  sound.    Last  scene  of  all, 
That  ends  this  strange  eventful  history. 
Is  second  childishness,  and  mere  oblivion : 
Sans  teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans  taste,  sans  everything. 

AeYimLOten. 


[DeteripUon  of  Nighi  in  a  CampJ] 

From  camp  to  camp,  thro'  the  foul  womb  of  nighty 
The  hum  of  either  army  stilly  sounds, 
That  the  fix'd  sentinels  almost  receive 
The  secret  whispers  of  each  other's  watch. 
Fire  answers  fire ;  and  through  their  paly  flames, 
Eadi  battle  sees  the  other's  umber'd  moe. 
Steed  threatens  steed,  in  high  and  boastful  neighs. 
Piercing  the  night's  dull  ear ;  and  from  the  tenia. 
The  armouren,  accomplishing  the  kni^ts. 
With  busy  hammers  closing  rivets  up. 
Give  dreadful  note  of  prepwation. 
The  country  cocks  do  crow,  the  clocks  do  toll. 
And  the  third  hour  of  drowsy  morning  name. 
Proud  of  their  numbers  and  secure  in  soul. 
The  confident  and  over-lusty  French 
For  the  low-rated  English  play  at  dice. 
And  chide  the  cripple  tardy-gaited  night. 
Who,  like  a  foul  and  ugly  witch,  does  Hmp 
So  tediously  away.    The  poor  condemned  En^isb, 
Like  sacrifices,  by  their  watchful  fires 
Sit  patiently,  and  inly  ruminate 
The  morning's  danger :  and  their  gesture  sad 
(Investing  lank  lean  cheeks  and  war-worn  coata) 
Presentetn  them  unto  the  gazing  moon 
So  many  horrid  ghosts.    0,  now,  who  will  behold 
The  royal  captain  of  this  ruin'd  band. 
Walking  from  watch  to  watch,  from  tent  to  tent. 
Let  him  cry  praise  and  ^lory  on  his  head  1 
For  forth  he  goes,  and  visits  all  his  host, 
Bids  them  s^Md-morrow  with  a  modest  smile. 
And  calls  them  brothers,  friends,  and  coontiyuicu. 
Upon  his  royal  face  there  is  no  note 
How  dread  an  army  hath  enrounded  him ; 
Nor  doth  he  dedicate  one  jot  of  colour 
Unto  the  weaiy  and  aU-watched  night ; 
But  freshly  looks,  and  overbears  attaint. 
With  cheerful  semblance  and  sweet  majesty  ; 
That  ev'xy  wretch,  pining  and  pale  before, 
Beholding  him,  plucks  comfort  from  his  looks. 
A  largess  universal,  like  the  sun. 
His  liberal  eye  doth  pje  to  every  one. 
Thawing  cold  fear. 

Hairy  r. 


[l%e  Bf/emnge  of  a  SkepUr^e  IAftS\ 

9 

0  God !  methinks  it  were  a  happy  life 
To  be  no  better  than  a  homely  swain ; 
To  sit  upon  a  hill,  as  I  do  now. 
To  carve  out  dials  quaintly,  point  by  point. 
Thereby  to  see  the  minutes  how  they  run : 
How  many  make  the  hour  full  complete. 
How  many  hours  bring  about  the  day. 
How  many  days  will  miish  up  the  year. 
How  many  years  a  mortal  man  may  live. 
When  this  is  known,  then  to  divide  the  times ; 
So  many  hours  must  I  tend  my  flock ; 
So  many  hours  must  I  take  my  rest ; 
So  many  hours  must  I  contemplate ; 
So  many  hours  must  I  sport  myself ; 
So  many  days  my  ewes  have  bMn  with  young ; 
So  many  weeks  ere  the  poor  fools  will  yean ; 
So  many  years  ere  I  shall  shear  the  llMoe : 
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So  minutes,  hooTB,  days,  weeka,  months,  and  yean, 

PsmM  over,  to  the  end  thej  were  created. 

Would  bring  white  hain  unto  a  quiet  graTe. 

Ah !  what  a  life  were  this !  how  sweet  I  how  loyely  1 

Gires  not  the  hawthom-bush  a  sweeter  shade 

To  shepherds  looking  on  their  silly  sheep, 

Than  aoth  a  rich  embroider'd  canopy 

To  kinn  that  fear  their  subjects'  trencheiy  1 

O  yes,  it  doth,  a  thousandfold  it  doth. 

And  to  conclude,  the  shepherd's  homely  curds, 

His  cold  thin  drink  out  of  his  leather  bottle. 

His  wonted  sleep  under  a  fresh  tree's  shade, 

All  which  secure  and  sweetly  he  enjoys. 

Is  far  beyond  a  prince's  delicates ; 

H'ls  yiands  sparkling  in  a  ^Iden  cup. 

His  body  couched  in  a  curious  bed. 

When  care,  mistrust,  and  treason  wait  on  him. 

/fenrjr  FJ. 


[The  VimmUidti  of  Life.} 

So  fiuewell  to  the  little  good  you  bear  me. 

Farewell,  a  long  farewell  to  all  my  greatness  ! 

This  is  the  state  of  man :  To-day  he  puts  forth 

The  tender  leares  of  hope,  to-morrow  blossoms. 

And  bean  his  blushing  honoun  thick  upon  him ; 

The  third  day  comes  a  frost,  a  killing  frost, 

And  when  he  thinks,  good  easy  man,  full  sorely 

His  greatness  is  a  ripening,  nips  his  root. 

And  then  he  falls  as  I  do.    I  hare  ventured. 

Like  little  wanton  boys,  that  swim  on  bladder 

These  many  summers  in  a  sea  of  glory ; 

But  hr  bevond  my  depth  :  my  high-blown  pride 

At  length  broke  under  me ;  and  now  has  left  me, 

Weaiy  and  old  with  serrice,  to  the  mercy 

Of  a  rude  stream,  that  must  for  erer  hide  me. 

Vain  pomp  and  gloxy  of  this  world,  I  hate  re ! 

I  feel  my  heart  new  open'd.    0,  how  wretched 

Is  that  poor  man  that  hangs  on  princes'  favours  I 

Tlwre  is,  betwixt  that  smile  we  would  aspire  to. 

That  sweet  aspect  of  princes,  and  their  ruin, 

Hore  pangs  and  fears  than  wars  or  women  have ; 

And,  when  he  falls,  he  fklls  like  Lucifer, 

Never  to  hope  again. 

Uenrp  riH. 


\Fajltlajf*»  Cowardiee  and  Boasting,'] 

[FsWaff,  who  is  represented  asa  monster  of  fat*  s  eensnaUet, 
■ad  a  coward,  yet  it  rendei^  tolerable  by  his  hmnonr,  had 
aecompanled  Priaoe  Hcnryaod  eome  other  dteolate  oompanions 
on  a  predatoiy  expeditlan  to  Oad'a  HiU,  where  th^  lint  robbed 
a  few  travellna,  and  aflerwarda  the  Prince  and  Poins  set  upon 
Faklaff  and  othen  of  the  party  in  the  dark,  and  made  them 
take  to  flight.  The  following  aoene  takee  plaoe  aflerwarda  in 
their  fanwrite  London  hannt,  the  Boar's  Head  Taveni  in  East- 
che^p.] 

Tb  PmiJica  HairBY  and  Poiirs,  enter  FALSTAFr,  Oaosbill, 
BAKooLra,  and  Psto* 

i^DMit.  Welcome,  Jack.    Where  hast  thou  been  t 

Ftd.  A  plague  of  all  cowards,  I  say,  and  a  ven- 
geance too  I  —  marry,  and  amen  I  Give  me  a  cup 
of  sack,  boy.  Ere  I  lead  this  life  long,  I'll  sow 
nether  stocks,  and  mend  theta,  and  foot  them  too. 
A  plague  of  all  cowards  1  Give  me  a  cup  of  sack, 
rogue.    Is  Uiere  no  virtue  extant  t  [ffe  dnnJa. 

P.  Henry.  Didst  thou  never  see  Titan  kiss  a  dish  of 
butter  1— pitiful-hearted  Titan,  that  melted  at  the 
sweet  tale  of  the  sun? — ^if  thou  didst,  then  behold  that 
compound. 

Fal.  Yon  rogue,  here's  lime  in  this  sack  too.  There 
is  nothing  but  rogueiy  to  be  found  in  villanous  man. 
Yet  a  coward  is  worse  than  a  cup  of  sack  with  lime 
In  it — a  villanous  coward.    Qo  tny  ways,  old  Jack  ; 


die  when  thou  wilt,  if  manhood,  good  manhood,  be 
not  forgot  upon  the  fiioe  of  the  euih,  then  am  I  a 
shotten  herring.  There  live  not  three  good  men  un- 
hanged in  Engumd  ;  and  one  of  them  is  fat,  and  grows 
old.  God  help  the  while ! — a  bad  world,  I  say  1  I 
would  I  were  a  weaver  ;  I  could  sing  all  manner  of 
songs.    A  plague  of  all  cowards,  I  say  still ! 

P.  Henry.  How  now,  wool-sack!  —  what  mutter 
you! 

Fal.  A  king's  son !  If  I  do  not  beat  thee  out  of 
thy  kingdom  with  a  dagger  of  lath,  and  drive  9M  th 


5S 


subjects  afore  thee  like  a  flock  of  wild  geese,  I 
never  wear  hair  on  my  face  more.    You  Prinoe  of 
Wales! 

P.  Henry.  Why,  you  whoreson  round  man  ! — ^what's 
the  matter! 

FoL  Are  you  not  a  coward ! — answer  me  to  that ; 
and  Poins  there  t  \To  Point, 

P.  Henry.  Ye  fat  paunch,  an  ye  call  me  coward, 
I'll  stab  thee. 

FaL  I  call  thee  coward  !  Ill  see  thee  damn'd  ere 
I  call  thee  coward ;  but  I  would  give  a  thousand 
pound  I  could  run  as  fiwt  as  thou  canst.  You  are 
strait  enough  in  the  shoulders ;  you  care  not  who  sees 
your  back.  Call  you  that  baclun^  of  your  friends ! 
A  plague  upon  such  backing ! — give  me  them  that 
will  face  me.  Give  me  a  cup  of  sack ;  I  am  a  rogue, 
if  I  drunk  to-day. 

P.  Henry.  O  villain  t  thy  lips  are  scarce  wiped  since 
thou  drunk'st  last. 

FaL  All's  one  for  that.  A  plague  of  all  cowards, 
still  say  I !  [He  drinh. 

P.  Henry.  What's  the  matter! 

FaL  What's  the  matter !— here  be  four  of  us  have 
ta'en  a  thousand  pound  this  morning. 

P.  Henry,  Where  is  it.  Jack ! — ^wnere  is  it ! 

FaL  Where  is  it? — ^taken  from  us  it  is:  a  hundred 
upon  poor  four  of  us. 

P.  Henry,  What,  a  hundred,  man ! 

Fal.  I  am  a  rogue,  if  I  were  not  at  half-sword  with 
a  dozen  of  them  two  hours  tosether.  I  have  'scap'd  by 
miracle.  I  am  eight  times  &rust  through  the  doub- 
let, four  through  the  hose,  mv  buckler  cut  through 
and  through,  my  sword  hacked  like  a  hand-saw,  eeoe 
aignum,  I  never  dealt  better  since  I  was  a  man.  All 
would  not  do.  A  plague  of  all  cowards !  Let  them 
speak :  if  they  speak  more  or  less  than  truth,  they  are 
villains,  and  the  sons  of  darkness. 

P,  Henry,  Speak,  sirs.    How  was  it ! 

Qodt.  We  four  set  upon  some  doxen^-^ 

FaL  Sixteen,  at  least,  my  lord. 

(kid».  And  bound  them. 

Peto.  No,  no,  they  were  not  bound. 

FaL  You  rogue,  thev  were  bound,  eveiy  man  of 
them  ;  or  I  am  a  Jew  else,  an  Ebrew  Jew. 

dads.  As  we  were  sharing,  some  six  or  seven  fresh 
men  set  upon  us 

Fal.  And  unbound  the  rest,  and  then  came  in  the 
other. 

P.  Henry.  What  I  fought  you  with  them  all ! 

FaL  All!  I  know  not  what  you  call  all ;  but  if  I 
fought  not  with  fifty  of  them,  I  am  a  bunch  of  radish ; 
if  Uiere  were  not  two  or  three  and  fifty  upon  poor 
old  Jack,  then  am  I  no  two-legged  creature. 

Point.  Pray  heaven,  you  have  not  murdered  some 
of  them. 

FaL  Nay,  that's  past  praying  for ;  I  have  peppered 
two  of  them :  two,  I  am  sure,  I  have  paid ;  two 
rogues  in  buckram  suits.  I  tell  thee  what,  Hal — ^if 
I  tell  thee  a  lie,  spit  lA  my  &oe,  call  me  horse.  Thou 
know'st  my  old  ward  ;  here  I  lay,  and  thus  I  bore  my 
point.    Four  rogues  in  buckram  let  drive  at  me 

P,  Henry.  VnitA !  four ! — ^thou  saidst  but  two  even 
now. 

FaL  Four,  Hal ;  I  told  thee  four. 

Point.  Ay,  ay,  he  said  four. 
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Fal,  These  fbur  came  all-afront,  and  mainly  thnut 
at  me.  I  made  me  no  mora  ado,  bat  took  aJl  their 
aoTen  points  in  my  tju^et,  thus. 

P.  Henry,  Seven  V-^why,  theie  were  hut  four  eren 
now. 

FdL  In  bnokram. 

Point,  Ay,  four  in  bncknm  suits. 

Fed,  Seren,  by  these  hilts,  or  I  am  a  villain  else. 

P.  Umry,  Pr*ythee,  let  him  alone ;  we  shall  have 
more  anon. 

Fal.  Dost  thou  hear  me,  Hal  t 

P,  Henry,  Ay,  and  mark  thee  too,  Jack. 
-  Fid,  Do  so,  for  it  is  worth  the  luit'ning  to«    These 
nine  in  buckram,  that  I  told  thee  of • 

P,  Henry,  So,  two  mora  already. 

Fat.  Their  points  being  broken—— 

Poine.  Down  fell  their  hose. 

FaL  Began  to  gire  me  ground.  But  I  followed  me 
close,  came-in  foot  and  hand ;  and  with  a  thought, 
seren  of  the  eleren  I  paid. 

P,  Henry.  0  monstrous  I —  eleyen  buokram  men 
grown  out  of  two  1 

Fed,  But,  as  the  devil  would  hare  it,  three  mis- 
begotten knaves,  in  Kendal  green,  came  at  my  back, 
and  let  drive  at  me ;  for  it  was  so  dark,  HaJ,  that 
thou  couldflt  not  see  thy  hand. 

P.  Henry,  These  lies  are  like  the  father  that  begets 
them;  gross  as  a  mountain,  open,  palpable.  Why, 
thou  clay-brain'd  guts ;  thou  knotty-pated  fool  i  thou 
whoreson,  obscene,  greasy  taUow-keecn^— 

Fed,  What,  art  wou  mad  t — art  thou  mad  t — ^is  not 
the  truth  the  truth  f 

P.  Henry,  Why,  how  eouldst  thou  know  these  men 
in  Kendal  green,  when  It  was  so  dark  thou  oouldst 
not  see  thy  hand  t  Come,  tell  us  your  reason  t  What 
say 'st  thou  to  this  f 

Poms,  Come,  your  reason,  Jack,  your  reason. 

Fal,  What,  upon  compulsion !  Ko ;  wera  I  at  the 
strappado,  or  all  the  racks  in  the  world,  I  would  not 
tell  you  on  compulsion.  Give  you  a  reason  on  com- 
pulsion ! — if  reasons  were  as  plenty  as  blackberries,  I 
would jnve  no  man  a  reason  upon  compulsion,  I 

P.  Henry.  Til  be  no  loneer  guilty  of  this  sin ;  this 
sanguine  coward,  this  bed-presser,  this  horse  back- 
breaker,  this  huge  hill  of  flesh ! 

Fed.  KwKy,  you  starveling,  you  elf-skin,  vou  dried 
neat's  tongue,  you  stock-fish.  O  for  breath  to  utter 
what  is  like  thee ! — ^you  tailor's  yard,  you  sheath,  you 
bow-case,  you  vile  stimding  tuck ; • 

P.  Henry.  Well,  breathe  a  while,  and  then  to  it 
again ;  and  when  thou  hast  tired  thyself  in  base  com- 
parisons, hear  me  speak  but  this. 

Poim.  Mark,  Jack. 

P.  Henry,  We  two  saw  you  four  set  on  four ;  you 
bound  them,  and  were  masters  of  their  wealth.  Mark 
now,  how  a  plain  tale  shall  put  you  down.  Then  did 
we  two  set  on  you  four ;  and,  with  a  word,  outfaced 
you  from  your  prize,  and  have  it ;  yea,  and  can  show 
it  you  here  in  the  house ;  and,  Falstaff',  you  carried 
your  guts  away  as  nimbly,  with  as  ouick  dexterity, 
and  roared  for  mercy,  and  still  ran  and  roared,  as  erer 
I  heard  bull-calf.  What  a  slave  art  thou,  to  hack 
thy  sword  as  thou  hast  done,  and  then  say  it  was  in 
fight  I  What  trick,  what  device,  what  starting  hole, 
canst  thou  now  find  out,  to  hide  thee  from  this  open 
and  apparent  shame ! 

PotM.  Come,  let's  hear.  Jack ;  what  trick  hast  thou 
nowl 

Fad,  By  the  Lord,  I  knew  ye  as  well  as  he  that 
made  ye.  Why,  hear  ye,  my  masters.  Was  it  for 
me  to  kill  the  heir-apparent  1 — should  I  turn  upon 
the  true  prince !  Why,  thou  know'st  I  am  as  valiant 
as  Hercules ;  but  bewara  instinct ;  the  lion  will  not 
touch  the  true  prince.  Instinct  is  a  mat  matter  ;  I 
was  a  coward  on  instinct.  I  shall  think  the  better 
of  myself,  and  thee,  during  my  life  ;  I,  for  a  valiant 


lion,  and  thou,  for  a  true  prinoe.  But,  lads,  I  am 
glad  you  have  the  money.  Hostess,  clap  to  the  doom ; 
watch  to-night,  pray  to-morrow.  Gallants,  lads,  bojs, 
hearts  of  gold,  i\l  the  titles  of  good  fellowship  oome 
to  you  I  What  I  shall  we  be  meny  t — shall  we  hare  a 
play  extempore  I 

P,  Henry,  Content ;  and  the  argument  shall  be 
thy  running  away. 

FaL  Ah  t  no  more  of  that,  Hal,  an  thou  loT'st  me. 

Finifari<^HmrylF. 

[Falttaff  arrested  hy  7u*  Aosteatf  Dame  QtUdtly.'] 

To  FALBTArr  and  Hosrass,  with  Bakoolph  and  two  Uierin 
Offloen,  entor  the  Cmxp  Jusrioa,  attspdsd. 

(^  Ju8t,  What's  the  matter!  keep  the  peace  here, 
ho  I 

Host,  Good,  my  lord,  be  good  to  me  I  I  beseech  you, 
stand  to  me ! 

Ch,  JukL  How  now.  Sir  John  I  what,  are  you  brawl- 
ing here  t 
Doth  this  become  vour  place,  your  time,  and  business! 
You  should  have  been  well  on  your  way  to  York. 
Stand  from  him,  fellow  1  Wherefore  haog'st  thou  on 
himt 

Hatt,  0  my  most  worshipfUl  lord,  an't  please  your 
grace,  I  am  a  poor  widow  of  £astcheap,  and  he  ii 
arrested  at  my  suit. 

Ch,  Jutt,  For  what  sum  t 

Hott.  It  is  mora  than  for  some,  my  lord  ;  it  is  for 
all,  all  I  have.  He  hath  eaten  me  out  of  hooie 
and  home ;  he  hath  put  aU  my  subetanoe  into  that 
&t  belly  of  his :  but  I  will  have  some  of  it  out  again, 
or  I'll  ride  thee  o'  nights,  like  the  mara. 

Fed.  I  think  I  am  as  like  to  ride  ikt  mare,  if  I 
have  any  vantage  of  ground  to  get  up. 

Ch.  Jiut.  How  comes  this,  Sir  John  f  Fie !  what 
man  of  good  temper  would  endura  this  tempest  of 
exclamation !  An  you  not  ashamed  to  ennnce  a 
poor  widow  to  so  rough  a  course  to  come  hy  her  own  f 

FaL  What  ^  the  gross  sum  that  I  owe  Uiee ! 

Hoti,  Many,  if  thou  wert  an  honest  man,  thynlf 
and  the  money  too.    Thou  didst  swear  to  me  upon  a 


A  Goblet  from  the  Boar't-Hesd  Tayem.  sappoted  in 
be  that  alladed  to  bj  Dame  Quickly. 

parcel-gilt  goblet,  sitting  in  my  Dolphin-chamber,  st 
the  round  table,  by  a  sea-coal  fire,  en  Wednesday  is 
Whitsun-week,  when  <^e  prinoe  broke  thy  head  tn 
likening  his  fkther  to  a  singing-man  ot  Wiodwr; 
thou  didst  swear  to  me  then,  as  I  was  washing  thy 
wound,  to  marry  me,  and  make  me  my  lady,  ihy  wife. 
Canst  thou  deny  it  {  Did  not  goodwill  Keech,  tht 
butcher's  wife,  oome  in  then,  and  call  me  gomp 
Quickly  f  coming  in  to  borrow  a  mess  of  viai^i 
telling  us  she  had  a  good  dish  of  prawns ;  whereby 
thou  didst  desira  to  eat  some ;  whereby  I  told  lht<, 
they  wera  ill  for  a  green  wound  t  And  didat  thov  not, 
when  she  was  gone  down  stain,  deaira  me  to  be  as 
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long  thej ihould csll  me  nukdam I  Anddidit 
tboQ  not  kin  me,  uid  bid  me  Tetch  thee  tbiitj  ihil- 
Un^  I  I  put  that  now  to  thj  book-oath  ;  deny  it,  il 
thou  ouiat. 

FaL  Mj  lord,  thu  i*  >  poor  mad  Mul ;  uid  ilie 
Nija,  np  ud  down  the  town,  th&t  her  eldeiit  aon  is  like 
jDD  :  aha  hath  been  in  good  CMe,  and,  tba  truth  u, 
poTcrtj  hath  diitractad  net.  *  * 

CA.  JmM.  Yoa  ipeak  w  bftTiog  power  to  do  i 
'    ' ~  the  rfect  of  joui  reputation,  and  i 


CUrkenwell,  tnd,  m  hii  opponenti  ifterwudt  re- 
minded him,  fkilsd  completely  u  an  actOT.  At  ths 
■ame  time,  bd  wa*  engaged  in  writing  (br  the  itage, 
either  by  himaelf  or  oonjointly  with  olhcn.     Be 


jS!™c 


Coma  hither,  hoateaa. 


Tong; 
\TakxAg  htr  atidi. 


CL  Jm(.  Kdw,  master  Oowar  ;  what  newi  1 
Ooieer,  The  king,  mj  lord,  and  Henij  prin< 

Aie  Doir  at  iMid  :  the  teat  the  paper  tella. 

FaL  Aa  I  am  a  fentleman 

Heil.  Naj,  you  eaid  ao  before. 

Rd.  Aa  1  am  a  gentleraaa.  Come,  no  man  words 
t^it. 

HfL  By  thia  hearaiilj  gnmnd  I  tread  on,  I  must 
he  fain  to  pawn  both  my  plate  and  the  tapGati7  of  my 
dining-eluuDben. 

FaL  Qlaiaet,  glsiMa  ia  the  only  drinking  ;  and  fbr 
thy  walla,  a  pretty  alight  drollny,  or  the  atory  of  the 
prodigal,  or  the  Oermaa  hunting  in  water-work,  ia 
worth  a  thauiand  of  these  bed-hangings,  and  theae  fly- 
bitten tapeatries.  Let  it  be  ten  poucd,  if  thou  canat. 
Come,  if  It  wore  cot  for  thy  humours,  there  is  not  a 
better  wrnch  in  England.  Go,  wash  thy  face,  and 
diBW  thy  action.  Coma,  thon  must  not  be  in  this 
hamooi  with  me  ;  do'st  not  know  me  I  Come,  come, 
I  know  Uum  wast  set  on  to  this. 


Ad.  Let  it  alone  ;  I'll  make  other  shift ;  joull  be 
■  fbel  atiU. 

ifaat.  Well,  yea  shall  hare  it,  though  I  pawn  my 
gown.    I  hope  yooll  coma  to  supper  I        *        * 

FaL  Will  I  liTel— Oo  with  her,  with  her;  hook 
M,  heek  an.  [To  ilu  o^wrt. 


lie  aecond  name  in  the  dramatic  literature  of  thia 
peHod  has  been  generally  assigned  to  Bex  Jonsok, 
though  some  may  be  disposed  to  claim  It  fbr  the 
more  Shakspesrian  genius  of  BcBUmont  and  Fletcher. 
JcniKni  was  bom  ten  years  ailer  Shakspcaje — In 
lS7i — and  appeared  as  a  writer  Ibr  the  atase  in 
bia  twentieth  year.  His  early  life  was  full  of  hard- 
ship and  Ticissltude.  His  father,  a  clergyman  in 
Weatminster  (a  member  of  a  Scottish  &niily  from 
Annandale),  died  before  the  poet's  birth,  and  hia 
mother  marrying  again  to  a  bricklayer,  Ben  was 
bronght  from  Westminster  school  and  put  to  the 
nme  employment  Disliking  the  occupation  of  his 
father-in-law,  he  enlisted  as  a  soldier,  and  served  in 
the  Low  Conntries.  He  Is  reported  to  hare  killed 
one  of  the  enemy  In  single  combat,  fn  the  riew  of 
both  armies,  and  to  have  otherwtie  distinguished 
himself  for  bis  youlbful  braTery.  Aa  a  poet,  Jonson 
afterwards  reverted  with  pride  to  hia  conduct  aa  a 
•otdier.  On  his  letum  to  England,  he  entered  Bt 
John's  college.  Cambridge ;  but  bia  stay  there  must 
have  been  abort— probably  on  account  of  hi* 
Mraitened  circumatancea — for,  about  the  age  of 
twenty,  he  ia  fbond  married,  and  on  actor  in  Lco- 
don.    Ben  made  hii  dtbvt  at  a  low  theatre  oesir 
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quarTElled  with  another  performer,  and  on  their 
fighting  a  duel  with  swords,  JonsoQ  hod  the  misfor- 
tune to  kill  his  antagonist,  and  was  severely  wounded 
himself.  He  was  committed  to  prison  on  a  charge 
of  murder,  but  was  released  without  a  trial  On  re- 
gaining his  liberij.  he  commenced  writing  for  the 
stage,  and  produced.  In  1596,  his  Every  Man  in  hii 
Humour.  The  scene  was  Md  \n  Italy,  but  the  cha- 
racters and  manners  depleted  in  the  piece  were  Eng- 
lish, and  Jonson  afterwards  recast  the  whole,  and 
transferred  the  scene  to  England.  In  its  revised 
form,  '  Every  Man  In  his  Humour'  was  brought  out 
at  the  Globe  Theatre  In  1S93,  and  Shakspesrc  was 
one  of  the  performers  In  the  play.  He  had  himself 
produced  some  of  his  finest  comedies  by  this  time, 
but  Jonson  was  no  imitator  of  his  great  rival,  who 
blended  a  spirit  of  poetical  romance  with  his  comic 
sketches,  and  made  no  attempt  to  delineate  the  do- 
mestic manners  of  his  countrymen.  Jonson  opened 
anew  walk  la  the  drama:  he  felt  hia  strength,  and 
the  public  cheered  him  on  irith  its  plaudits.  Queen 
Elizabeth  patronised  the  new  poet,  and  ever  after- 
wards he  was  '  a  man  of  mark  and  likelihood.'  Id 
IS99,  appeared  his  Evrry  Man  oul  of  hit  Humour,  a 
less  able  performance  thiui  its  predecessor.  Cynthia'i 
Sevdi  and  the  Portaiitr  followed,  and  the  fierce 
rivalry  and  contention  which  clouded  Jonson's  after- 
life seem  to  have  begun  about  thia  time.  lie  had 
attacked  Maraton  and  Dekker,  two  of  his  brother 
dnunatiata.  in  the  '  Poetaster.'  Dekkec  replied  with 
spirit  in  his  '  Satiramastix.'  and  Bea  was  silent  for  twa 
years,  'living  upon  one  Townsend.  and  scorning  the 

■Id,'  as  is  recorded  In  the  dioryof  a  contemporary. 

1603,  he  tried  "if  tragedy  had  a  more  kind  aspect,' 
and  produced  his  classic  drama  of  Sganut.  Shortly 
after  the  accesuon  of  ffing  Jamw,  a  comedy  called 
Eiatteard  Hoe.  was  written  conjointly  by  Jonson, 
Chapman,  and  Marstoo.  Some  paasogei  in  this  piec* 
refl^Tted  on  the  Soottiah  nation,  and  the  matter  wat 
reprMinted  to  the  king  by  one  of  hia  courtiers  (SIf 
James  Murray)  in  so  strong  a  light,  that  the  authorf 
thrown  Into  priatm,  and  threatened  with  the  low 
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of  their  ears  and  noaei.  They  were  not  tried ;  and 
when  Ben  waa  set  at  liberty,  he  gave  an  entertain- 
ment to  his  friends  ^Selden  and  Camden  being  of 
the  numher) :  his  m^her  was  present  on  this  joyons 
occasion,  and  she  produced  a  paper  of  poison,  which 
she  said  she  intended  to  have  given  her  son  in  his 
liquor,  rather  than  he  should  submit  to  personal 
mutilation  and  disgrace,  and  another  dose  wnich  she 
intended  afterwards  to  have  taken  hersell  The  old 
lady  must,  as  WhaUey  remarks,  have  been  more  of 
an  antique  Roman  than  a  Briton.  Jonson's  own 
conduct  in  this  aiSur  was  noble  and  spirited.  He 
had  no  considerable  share  in  the  composition  of  the 
piece,  and  was,  besides,  in  such  favour,  that  he  would 
not  have  been  molested;  *but  this  did  not  satisfy 
him,'  says  Gifford ;  '  and  he,  therefore,  with  a  high 
sense  of  honour,  voluntarily  accompanied  his  two 
friends  to  prison,  determined  to  share  their  fate.' 
We  cannot  now  ascertain  what  was  the  mighty 
satire  that  moved  the  patriotic  indignation  of  James ; 
it  was  doubtless  softened  before  publication ;  but  in 
some  copies  of 'Eastward  Hoe'  (1605),  there  is  a  pas- 
sage in  which  the  Scots  are  said  to  be  '  dispersed  over 
the  face  of  the  whole  earth ;'  and  the  dramatist  sar- 
castically adds,  *  But  as  for  them,  there  are  no  greater 
friends  to  Englishmen  and  England,  when  they  are 
oiU  <mX  in  the  worid,  than  they  are  ;  and  for  my  part, 
I  would  a  hundred  thousand  of  them  were  there 
(in  Virginia),  for  we  are  all  one  countrymen  now, 
you  know,  and  we  should  find  ten  times  more  com- 
fort of  them  there  than  we  do  here.'  The  offended 
nationality  of  James  must  have  be^i  laid  to  rest  by 
the  subsequent  adulation  of  Jonson  in  lus  Court 
Masques,  for  he  eulogised  the  vain  and  feeble  mo- 
narch as  one  that  woidd  raise  the  glory  of  England 
more  than  Elizabeth.*  Jonson's  three  great  comedies, 
Volponef  or  the  Fox,  Epicene,  or  the  Silent  Wonum, 
and  the  Alchemist,  were  his  next  serious  labours ; 
his  second  classical  tragedy,  Catiline,  appeared  in 
1611.  His  fame  had  now  reached  its  highest  c^va- 
tion  i  but  he  produced  several  other  comedies,  and  a 
vast  number  of  court  entertainments,  ere  his  star 
began  sensibly  to  decline.  In  1619,  he  received  the 
appointment  of  poet  laureate,  with  a  pension  of  a 
hundred  merks.  The  same  year  Jonson  made  a 
journey  on  foot  to  Scotland,  where  he  had  many 
friends.  He  was  well  received  by  the  Scottish  gentry, 
and  was  so  pleased  with  the  country,  that  he  medi- 
tated a  poem,  or  drama,  on  the  beauties  of  Loch- 
lomond.  The  last  of  his  visits  was  made  to  Drum- 
mond  of  Hawthomden,  with  whom  he  lived  three 
weeks,  and  Drummond  kept  nqtes  of  his  conversa- 
tion, which,  in  a  subsequent  age,  were  communicated 
to  the  world.  In  conclusion,  Drummond  entered  on 
his  journal  the  following  character  of  Ben  himself : — 
*  He  is  a  great  lover  and  praiser  of  himself ;  a  con- 
temner and  scomer  of  others ;  given  rather  to  lose  a 
friend  than  a  jest ;  jealous  of  every  word  and  action 
of  those  about  him,  especially  after  drink,  which  is 
one  of  the  elements  in  which  he  liveth ;  a  dissembler 
of  ill  parts  which  reign  in  him ;  a  bragger  of  some 
good  that  he  wanteth;  thinketli  nothing  well  but 
what  either  he  liimself  or  some  of  his  friends  and 
countrymen  hath  said  or  done ;  he  is  passionately 
kind  and  angry ;  careless  either  to  gain  or  keep ; 
vindictive,  but>  if  well  answered,  at  himself;  for  any 
religion,  as  being  versed  in  both  if  interpretetU  best 


*  An  scoonnt  of  then  eotertalnmenU,  m  esKntfatUy  oon- 
neetfld  wtth  EngUih  Utemture,  it  glrcn  at  the  don  of  thia 
artlcto^ 

t  Drummond  here  nllttdee  to  Jonaon  havfof  heen  at  one 
period  of  hla  life  a  Roman  Catholic.  When  in  prlaout  after 
killing  the  aotor,  a  prieat  conrarled  him  to  the  ohurohof  Rome, 
and  he  oootinued  a  member  of  it  for  twelTe  yean.  At  the  ex- 
plratton  of  that  time,  he  i^tomcd  to  the  hoCoataat  oommunlon. 


sajrings  and  deeds  often  to  the  worst;  opprened 
with  fimtasy,  which  hath  ever  mastered  his  reason, 
a  geo&nl  disease  in  many  poeta.* 

This  character,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  far  firom 
being  a  flattering  one ;  and  probably  it  was,  unooo- 
sdously,  overcharged,  owing  to  the  recluse  habits 
and  staid  demeanour  of  Drummond.  We  bdieve  it, 
however,  to  be  substantially  correct  Inured  to 
hardships  and  to  a  free  boisterous  Ufe  in  his  eariy 
days,  Jonson  seems  to  have  contracted  a  rongfaneaa 
of  manner,  and  liabits  of  intemperance,  ^luch  never 
wholly  left  him.  Priding  himself  immoderately 
on  his  classical  acquirements,  he  was  apt  to  aligfat 
and  condemn  his  less  learned  associates ;  while  the 
conflict  between  his  limited  means  and  his  love  of 
social  pleasures,  rendered  him  too  often  severe  and 
saturnine  in  his  temper.  Whatever  he  did  was  done 
with  labour,  and  hence  was  highly  prized.  His  con- 
temporaries seemed  fond  of  mort^ing  his  pride,  and 
he  was  often  at  war  with  actors  and  authors.  With 
the  celebrated  Inigo  Jones,  who  was  joined  with  him 
in  the  preparation  of  the  Court  Masques,  Joosoa 
waged  a  long  and  bitter  feud,  in  which  both  parties 
were  to  blame.  When  his  better  nature  prevailed, 
and  exorcised  the  demon  of  envy  or  spleen,  Jonson 
was  capable  of  a  generous  warmtii  of  friendship,  and 
of  just  discrimination  of  genius  and  character.  His 
literary  reputation,  his  love  of  conviviali^,  and  his 
high  colloquial  powers,  rendered  his  society  much 
courted,  and  he  became  the  centre  of  a  band  of  wits 
and  revdlers.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  founded  a  dub^ 
known  to  all  posterity  as  the  Mermaid  Club,  at  which 
Jonson,  Shakspeare,  Beanmont  and  Fletcher,  and 
otiier  poets,  exercised  themselves  with  *  wit-combats' 
more  bright  and  genial  than  their  wine.^  One  of  the 
favourite  haunts  of  these  bright-minded  men  was 
the  Falcon  Tavern,  near  the  theatre  in  Bankside, 
Southwark,  of  which  a  sketch  has  been  preserved. 
The  latter  days  of  Jonson  were  dark  and  painfbL 
Attacks  of  paJsy  confined  him  to  his  house,  and  his 
necessities  compelled  him  to  write  for  the  stage  when 
his  pen  had  lost  its  vigour,  and  wanted  the  chann 
of  novelty.  In  1630,  he  produced  his  comedy,  the 
New  Inn,  which  was  unsuccessfiil  on  the  stage.  The 
king  sent  him  a  present  of  £100,  and  nused  his 
laureate  pension  to  the  same  sum  per  annum,  adding 
a  yearly  tierce  of  canary  wine.  Next  year,  however, 
we  find  Jonson,  in  an  Epiade  Mendicant,  soliciting 
assistance  from  the  lord-treasurer.  He  continued 
writing  to  the  last  Dryden  has  styled  the  latter 
works  of  Jonson  his  dotages;  some  are  certainly 
unworthy  of  him,  but  the  Sad  Shepherd,  whidi  he 
left  unfinished,  exhibits  the  poetical  fancy  of  a  youth- 
ful composition.  He  died  in  1637,  and  was  buried 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  where  a  square  stone,  mark- 
ing the  spot  where  the  poet's  body  was  disposed 
vertically,  was  long  afterwards  shown,  inscribed 
only  with  the  words, '  0  Rare  Ben  Jomson  !* 

Aa  a  proof  of  hie  enthnalaetio  temperament,  it  it  menlionfd, 
that  Jooion  drank  out  the  full  onp  of  wine  at  the  oommunlwi 
table,  in  tokea  of  bia  noonoOlatioa  with  the  diurdi  of  Bof 


*  *  Muxy  were  the  wit-oombate  betwfxt  Shakapeare  and  B« 
Jonion,  whloh  two  I  behold  like  a  Spaniih  great  gallMB  and 
an  Engllah  nian-of*war :  Master  Joneon,  like  the  fonner.  waa 
built  fiu*  higher  in  learning :  eolid,  bat  alow  In  hla  pctfonnaneafc 
fihakipeare,  with  the  Engliih  man-of-war,  lemer  in  bulk,  bat 
lighter  in  ailing,  ooold  turn  with  all  tUea,  tack  abont  and  take 
advantage  of  all  windi,  by  the  qnickneaa  of  hie  wit  and  ln»i 
Uon.*— FtiUer'f  Wtnihia* 

Beiidee  the  Slermaid.  Joneon  waa  a  great  fkvqiMatar  of  acMb 
called  the  ApoUo,  at  the  Old  Devil  Tavnn,  Tnnple  Bar.  fcr 
which  he  wrote  rulea— L«per  ConwtvMn  and  penned  a  weleana 
over  the  door  of  the  room  to  all  tluiae  who  apptowd  of  tha 
*  tmo  Phopbian  liquor.*  Benli  mle«,  H  mnet  be  aild, 
aanoedexooH* 
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Jongon  foanded  a  (tyle  of  regular  English  earned/, 
niMdrc,  Tdl  coiQiiacted,  •nd  fitted  to  endure,  jet 
not  Tery  attrnctiTC  in  its  mkteriaii.   His  work*,  nlto- 

Sther,  cODiiit  of  about  fifty  dnunnCic  piceci,  but  by 
■  Hie  grcBter  putHtemoiquei  (Lnd  iatcrluJcs.  Uia 
principal  vomediet  are, '  Evct;  Man  in  liia  Humour,' 


'  Volpone,'  the '  Silent  Woman,'  and  the  '  Alehemiit' 
Hii  Boman  tngediw  may  be  considered  Lteral  im- 

atioui  of  claiiic  antjiinity, '  robust  and  richly 

,'  yet  atiff  and  unnnturid  in  atylc  aod  con- 
on.  They  lecm  to  bear  about  the  anme  rc- 
■emUance  to  Shahapearc's  ciasiic  dramaa  that  iculp- 
tute  doei  to  actnal  life.  The  atrong  delineation  of 
chnrscter  is  tlie  mosl  striking  ftature  in  Jonson's 
comedtt:*.  Tlie  rolaptuons  Volpone  ii  drawn  with 
great  hreadlh  and  freedom;  and  generally  liis  por- 


M   of 


peculiarity  bas  gTOwn  U  _    _ 

lodicroui  and  impreisive.  His  scenes  and  cbaracters 
show  the  Inbour  of  the  artist,  but  atlll  nn  artist  pos- 
sesaing  rich  retource* ;  an  acute  and  vigorous  in- 
tdlect;  great  knowledge  uf  life,  doirn  to  its  loirest 
deaoents;  nit,  lofty  declamation,  nnd  a  power  of 
dramatising  his  knowledi;^  and  observation,  with 
singular  skill  and  effect.  His  pedantry  is  oft^  mis- 
placed and  ridiculous :  wlien  lie  wishes  to  satirise 
his  opponents  of  the  drama,  he  lays  the  scene  in  the 
Mart  of  Augustus,  and  makes  binueif  speak  as 
Horace.  In  one  uf  his  Roman  tragedies,  he  prescribes 
for  the  compontion  of  a  mucin,  or  wash  for  tbe 
face  I  His  oomic  theatre  is  a  fcallery  of  strange, 
dercr,  original  portraits,  powertUIy  drawn,  and 
akiUUly  disposed,  but  many  of  them  repulsive  in 
e^reuion.  or  so  exaggerated,  as  to  look  like  carica- 
tures or  libels  on  huoianity.  We  liave  little  deep 
paoioti  or  wiiming  tenderness  to  link  the  beings  of 
hU  drama  with  those  we  lore  or  ndmiif,  or  to  make 
Ds  syinpathiH?  with  tliem  as  with  eiiatdng  mortala 
TTie  charm  of  reality  is  genenJly  wanting,  or  when 


found,  it  is  not  a  pleasing  reatit7.  When  the  great 
artist  escapes  entirely  from  his  elaborate  vit  and 
personified  hnmours  into  the  region  of  fancy  {as  in 
(lie  lyrical  passages  of '  Cynthia,'  •  Epicene,'  and  the 
whole  drama  of  the  '  Sad  Shepherd'),  we  are  struck 
with  tbe  contrast  it  exliibits  to  his  ordinary  manner. 
He  thus  presents  two  natures;  one  liard,  rugged, 
gross,  and  sarcastic — '  a  mountain  belly  and  a  rocky 
face,'  as  he  described  his  own  person — the  other 
aiiT,  fandfu],  and  graceful,  as  if  its  possessor  bad 
never  canbated  wlttt  the  world  and  its  bad  passions, 
but  nnrsed  his  understanding  and  bis  fancy  in 
poetical  aecluucHi  and  contemplation. 


iTie  FaU  of  Calitine.2 
Piirelia.  The  straits  and  needs  of  Catiline  being 

That  then  bad  near  incloard  him,  it  pleas'd  fiite 
To  make  us  the  object  uf  his  desperate  choice, 
Wherein  the  danger  almost  pois'd  the  honour  ; 
And,  as  he  rose,  the  day  grew  black  with  him. 
And  fate  doiceiided  neanr  to  the  earth. 
As  if  she  meant  to  hide  the  name  of  things 
Under  her  wings,  and  make  the  world  her  quaity. 
At  thi«  we  roused,  lest  one  small  minute's  stay 
Had  left  it  to  be  inquired  what  Rome  was  ; 
And  (as  we  ought)  anu'd  in  the  confidence 
Of  our  great  cause,  in  form  of  battle  stood. 
Whilst  CatUine  came  on,  not  with  the  face 
Of  any  man,  but  of  a  poblie  ruin  : 
His  countenance  was  a  civil  war  itself; 
And  all  his  host  had,  standing  in  their  looks. 
The  paleness  of  the  death  that  was  to  come  ; 
Yet  cried  they  out  like  vultures,  and  urged  on, 
As  if  they  would  precipitate  our  {kta. 
Nor  stay  d  we  longer  lor  'em,  but  himself 
Struck  tbe  first  stroke,  and  with  it  fled  a  life, 
Which  out,  it  seem'd  a  narrow  neck  of  land 
Had  broke  between  two  mighty  sens,  and  either 
Flow'd  into  other ;  for  so  did  the  slaughter ; 
And  whitl'd  about,  ai  when  two  violent  tides 
Meet  and  not  yield.     The  furies  stood  on  hills, 
Circling  the  place,  and  trembling  to  see  men 
Do  more  than  they  ;  whilst  pity  left  the  field, 
Oriev'd  for  that  side,  that  in  so  bad  a  cause 
They  knew  not  what  a  crime  their  valour  was. 
The  Bun  stood  still,  and  was,  behind  the  cloud 
Tbe  buttle  made,  seen  sweating,  to  drive  un 
Hisfrighted  hone.irboiii  still  the  noise  drove  backward : 
And  now  had  fierawEayD,  like  a  flame, 
Coiuum'd  all  it  c^U^Mch,  and  theu  itself, 
Hud  not  the  fortune  of  the  commonwealth. 
Come,  Pallas-ltke,  to  ereij  Roman  thought ; 
Which  Catiline  seeing,  add  that  now  his  troops 
Cover'd  the  earth  they  'ad  foughtlm  with  their  trunks, 
Ambitious  of  great  ^ne,  to  crown  his  ill, 
Collected  all  his  fury,  and  tan  in 
(Arm'd  with  a  glory  high  as  hia  dexpair) 
Into  our  battle,  like  a  Libyan  lion 
Upon  his  huntern,  ocomful  of  our  weapons. 
Careless  of  wounds,  plucking  down  Uvea  about  him. 
Till  he  had  circled  in  himself  with  death  : 
Then  fell  he  too,  t'  embrace  it  where  it  lay. 
And  as  iu  that  rebellion  'gainst  the  gods, 
Minerva  holding  forth  Medusa's  head. 
One  of  the  giant  brethren  felt  himself 
Grow  marble  at  the  killing  si^ht ;  and  now, 
Almost  made  stone,  began  to  inquire  what  flint. 
What  rock,  it  was  that  crept  through  all  bis  tiiubs ; 
And,  en  he  could  think  more,  was  that  he  fear'd  : 
So  Catiline,  at  the  sight  of  Rome  in  ns, 
"*  ^    tomb ;  yet  did  hia  look  retain 

id  his  hands  >tiU  mot'd, 
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As  if  he  labour'd  ^et  to  grasp  the  state 
With  those  rebellious  piuis. 
Caio.  A  brave  bad  death  I 
Had  this  been  honest  now,  and  for  his  oountxj. 
As  'twas  against  it^  who  had  e*er  faU*n  greater ) 


[AeeuacUion  and  Death  of  SUiw  in  the  JSmate  JETottse.] 

[Billot,  an  hoaoamble  Roman,  haUd  by  TlbarfnB  C«nr,  the 
emperor,  v^d  Sejanus,  ia  unjuatly  aoouead  In  the  •anata-honae 
by  Varro,  tha  oonsuL  The  othar  peraooa  yieaaiit  aie  Domltiua 
Afer,  Latiarla,  and  Cotta,  enemica  of  Siliua,  and  Aimntiua  and 
Babinua.  hia  frienda,  with  lidaret  and  pnecona.  Inferior  offi- 
cers of  the  8enate.3 

Afcr.  Cite  Caius  Silius. 

Pro,  Caius  Silius  t 

SiL  Here. 

Afer.  The  triumph  that  thou  hadst  in  Qermanj 
For  thj  late  yictory  on  Sacrovir, 
Thou  hast  enjoy'd  so  freely,  Caius  Silius, 
As  no  man  it  envy'd  thee  ;  nor  would  Caesar, 
Or  Rome  admit,  that  thou  wert  then  defrauded 
Of  any  honours  thy  deserts  could  claim. 
In  the  fair  serrice  of  the  commonwealth  : 
But  now,  if  after  all  their  loves  and  graces 
(Thy  actions  and  their  courses  being  discoverM), 
It  shall  appear  to  Csesar,  and  this  senate, 
Thou  hast  defil'd  those  glories  with  thy  crimes 

SiL  Crimes  1 

Afer.  Patience,  Silius. 

SiL  Tell  thy  moil  of  patience 
I  am  a  Roman.  What  are  my  crimes  I  proclaim  them. 
Am  I  too  rich  !  too  honest  for  the  times  t 
Hare  I  or  treasure,  jewels,  land,  or  houses, 
That  some  informer  gapes  for  1  Is  my  strength 
Too  much  to  be  admitted  t  or  my  knowledge  I 
These  now  are  crimes. 

Afer.  Nay,  Silius,  if  the  qftme 
Of  crime  so  touch  thee,  with  wh»t  impotence 
Wilt  thou  endure  the  matter  to  be  searched ! 

SiL  I  tell  thee,  Afet,  with  more  scom  than  ftar  t 
Employ  your  mercenary  tongue  and  art* 
Where's  my  accuser ! 

Var.  Here. 

Arr.  Varro  the  consul. 
Is  he  thrust  in  I 

Var.  Tis  I  accuse  thee,  Silius. 
Against  the  majesty  of  Rome,  and  Caesar, 
I  do  pronounce  thee  here  a  guilty  eause, 
First  of  beginning  and  occasioning. 
Next,  drawing  out  the  war  in  Qallia, 
For  which  thou  late  triumph'st  ;  dissembling  long 
That  Sacrovir  to  be  an  enemy. 
Only  to  make  thy  entertainment  more : 
Whilst  thou  and  thy  wife  Sosia  poU'd  the  prorince : 
Wherein,  with  sordid  base  desire  of  gain. 
Thou  haflt  discredited  thy  actions*  worth. 
And  been  a  traitor  to  the  state. 

SU.  Thou  liest. 

Arr.  I  thank  thee,  Silius,  speak  so  still  and  often. 

Var.  If  I  not  prove  it,  Ciesar,  but  unjustly 
Hare  call'd  him  into  trial ;  hers  I  bind 
Myself  to  suffer  what  I  claim  against  him  | 
And  yield  to  have  what  I  have  spoke,  eonflrm'd 
By  judgment  of  the  court,  and  all  good  men. 

SiL  Caesar,  I  cravif  to  have  my  eause  deferred, 
Till  this  man's  consulship  be  out. 

Tib.  We  cannot. 
Nor  may  we  grant  it. 

ail  Why )  shall  he  design 
My  day  of  trial  {  is  be  my  accuser  1 
And  muKt  be  be  my  judge  1 

Tib.  It  hath  been  usual, 
And  is  a  right  that  custom  hath  allow'd 


The  magistrate,  to  call  forth  private  men ; 
And  to  appoint  their  day :  wnich  jnivilege 
We  may  not  in  the  consul  see  infinng'd. 
By  whose  deep  watches,  and  industrious  eu% 
It  is  so  labour'd  aa  the  commonwealth 
Receive  no  loss,  by  any  oblique  eooiM. 

SiL  Caesar,  thy  fraud  is  worse  than  Tiolence. 

Tib.  Silius,  mistake  us  not,  we  dare  not  use 
The  credit  of  the  consul  to  thy  wrong ; 
But  only  do  preserve  his  place  and  power. 
So  far  as  it  concerns  the  dignity 
And  honour  of  the  state. 

Arr.  Belieye  him,  Silius.  , 

Cot,  Why,  so  he  may,  Arruntius. 

Arr.  1  say  so. 
And  he  may  choose  too. 

Tib.  By  the  Capitol, 
And  all  our  gods,  but  that  the  dear  repabUe, 
Our  saered  laws,  and  Just  authority 
Are  intMMs'd  therein,  I  should  be  silent. 

Afer.  'Please  Csssar  to  give  way  ante  hie  trial} 
He  shall  have  justice. 

SiL  Nay,  I  shall  have  law  $ 
Shall  I  not,  Afert  speak. 

Afor,  Would  you  haye  more  t 

mL  No,  my  well-spoken  man,  I  would  no  moie ; 
Nor  less :  might  I  enjoy  it  natural. 
Not  tau|^t  to  speak  unto  your  present  ends, 
Free  from  thine,  his,  and  all  your  unkind  handling. 
Furious  enforcing,  most  unjust  presuming, 
Xallclous,  and  manifold  applying, 
Foul  wresting,  and  ImposslDie  oonstruetion« 

Afer.  He  raves,  he  raves. 

StL  Thou  durst  not  tell  me  so, 
Hadst  thou  not  Cttsar's  warrant.    I  can  see 
Whose  power  condemns  me. 

Var.  This  betrays  his  spirit. 
This  doth  enough  declare  him  what  he  is. 

SiL  Wliat  am  I !  speak. 

Var.  An  enemy  to  the  state. 

SiL  Because  I  am  an  enemy  to  thee. 
And  such  corrupted  ministers  o'  the  state, 
That  here  art  made  a  present  instrument 
To  gratify  it  with  thine  own  disgrace. 

^.  This  to  the  consul  is  most  insolent  t 
And  impious  I 

SiL  Ay,  take  part.    Reveal  yourselves. 
Alas  I  I  scent  not  your  confedTacies, 
Your  plots,  and  combinations  1    I  not  know 
Minion  Sejanus  hates  me  ;  and  that  all 
This  boast  of  law,  and  law  is  but  a  form, 
A  net  of  Vulcan's  filing,  a  mere  engine. 
To  take  that  life  by  a  pretext  of  justice. 
Which  you  pursue  in  malice !    I  want  brain, 
Or  nostril  to  persuade  me,  that  your  ends 
And  purposes  are  made  to  what  they  are, 
Before  my  answer !    0,  tou  equal  gods, 
Whose  justice  not  a  world  of  wolf-tum'd  men 
Shall  make  mc  to  accuse,  howe'er  provok'd ; 
Have  I  for  this  so  oft  engag'd  myself  ! 
Stood  in  the  heat  and  fervour  of  a  fight. 
When  Phoebus  sooner  hath  forsook  the  day 
Than  t  the  field,  against  the  blue-ey'd  Oauls 
And  crisped  Germans  t  when  our  Iloman  eagles 
Have  fann'd  the  fire  with  their  labouring  wings. 
And  no  blow  dealt,  that  left  not  death  behinditl 
When  I  have  charg'd,  alone.  Into  the  troops 
.Of  nirlM  Sicambrians,  routed  them,  and  came 
Not  oif,  with  backward  ensigns  of  a  slave. 
But  fbnvard  marks,  wounds  on  my  breast  and  ftce. 
Were  meant  to  thee,  0  Ccesar,  and  thy  Rome  1 
And  have  I  this  return  t  did  I  for  this 
Perform  so  noble  and  so  brave  defeat 
On  Sacrovir  f  (0  Jore^  let  it  become  me 
To  boast  my  deeds,  when  he,  whom  thej  conoeni. 
Shall  thus  loiget  them.) 
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Afer*  SiUofl,  Silius, 
These  are  the  common  customs  of  thy  blood, 
When  it  is  high  with  wine,  m  now  with  rage ; 
This  well  agrees  with  that  intemperate  ?aunt 
Thoa  lately  mad'st  at  Acrippina's  table, 
That,  when  all  other  of  the  troops  were  prone 
To  fall  into  rebellion,  only  thine 
Remained  in  their  obedienoe.    Thou  wert  he 
That  say'd  the  empire,  which  had  then  been  lost. 
Had  but  thy  legions,  there,  rebell'd  or  mutin'd ; 
Thy  Tirtue  met,  and  fronted  eyery  peril. 
Thou  gay'st  to  Desar,  and  to  Rome,  their  surety, 
Their  name,  their  strength,  their  spirit,  and  their 

state. 
Their  being  was  a  donatiye  from  thee. 

Art,  Well  worded,  and  most  like  an  orator. 

Tib,  Is  this  true,  Silius  f 

8A.  Saye  thy  question,  Ciesar, 
Thy  spy  of  famous  credit  hath  affirmM  it. 

Art,  Excellent  Roman ! 

8oh.  He  doth  answer  stoutly. 

8tj.  If  this  be  so,  there  needs  no  other  causa 
Of  crime  acainst  him. 

For.  What  can  more  impeach 
The  royal  dignity  and  state  of  Csesar, 
Than  to  be  urged  with  a  benefit 
He  cannot  pay ! 

(7ol.  In  this,  all  (!flMar's  fortune 
Is  made  unequal  to  the  courtesy. 

Lai,  His  means  are  clean  destroy*d  that  should  re- 
quite. 

OdL  Nothing  is  great  enough  for  Silius'  merit. 

Arr,  Qallus  on  that  side  tool 

SU,  Come,  do  not  hunt 
And  labour  so  about  for  circumstance. 
To  make  him  guilty,  whom  you  haye  foredoom'd : 
Take  shorter  ways  ;  111  meet  your  purposes. 
The  words  were  mine,  and  more  I  now  will  say  : 
Since  I  haye  done  thee  that  great  service,  Caesar, 
Thou  still  host  fear'd  me ;  and,  in  place  of  grace, 
Retum'd  me  hatred :  so  soon  all  best  turns. 
With  doubtful  princes,  turn  deep  injuries 
In  estimation,  when  they  greater  rise 
Thxui  can  be  answer'd.    Benefits,  with  you, 
Are  of  no  longer  pleasure  than  you  can 
With  ease  restore  them ;  that  transcended  once. 
Your  studies  are  not  how  to  thank,  but  kill. 
It  is  your  nature  to  haye  all  men  slayes 
To  you,  but  vou  acknowledging  to  none. 
j  The  means  tnat  make  your  greatness,  must  not  come 
In  mention  of  it ;  if  it  do,  it  takes 
So  much  away,  you  think  :  and  that  which  hclpM, 
Shall  soonest  perish,  if  it  stand  in  eye. 
Where  it  may  front,  or  but  upbraid  the  high. 

(7o<.  Sufiier  him  speak  no  more. 

Yar,  Note  but  his  spirit. 

Afer,  This  shows  him  in  the  rest. 

otj.  He  hath  spoke  enough  to  proye  him  CsBsar's  foe. 

Lai.  Let  him  oe  censur'd. 

Cot,  His  thoughts  look  through  his  words. 

S«j,  A  censure. 

m.  Stay, 
Stay,  most  officious  senate,  I  shall  straight 
Delude  thy  fuir.    Silius  hath  not  plac'd 
His  guards  within  him,  against  fortune's  spite, 
So  weakly,  but  he  can  escape  your  gripe, 
That  are  but  hands  of  fortune  :  she  herself, 
Wlien  yirtue  doth  oppose,  must  lose  her  threats. 
All  that  can  h^pen  in  humanity, 
The  frown  of  Coesar,  proud  Sejanus'  hatred. 
Base  Varro*s  spleen,  and  Afer's  bloodying  tongue, 
The  senate's  seryile  flatteiy,  and  these 
Huster'd  to  kill,  I'm  fortined  against. 
And  can  look  down  upon  :  they  are  beneath  me. 
It  is  not  life  whereof  I  stand  enamour'd  ; 
Nor  shall  my  end  make  me  accuse  my  fate. 


The  coward  and  the  yaliant  man  must  fall, 

Only  the  cause,  and  manner  how,  disoems  them  : 

Which  then  are  gladdest,  when  they  cost  us  dearest. 

Romans,  if  any  here  be  in  this  senate. 

Would  know  to  mock  Tiberius'  tyranny. 

Look  upon  Silius,  and  so  learn  to  die.  {StaU  himadf, 

Var.  0  desperate  act  1 

i4  rr.  An  honourable  hand  1 

Tib.  Look,  is  he  dead  ? 

Sah.  'Twas  nobly  struck,  and  home. 

Arr,  My  thought  did  prompt  him  to  it. 
Farewell,  Silius. 
Be  famous  oyer  fiir  thy  great  example. 

FaU^S^fanm, 

[Lave,'] 

(From  the  *  New  Inn.*) 

LovsL  snd  Host  of  the  Nsw  Ion. 

Lav,  There  is  no  life  on  earth,  but  being  in  loye  I 
There  are  no  studies,  no  delights,  no  business, 
No  intercourse,  or  trade  of  sense,  or  soul. 
But  what  is  loye  !     I  was  the  laziest  creature, 
The  most  unprofitable  sign  of  nothing, 
The  yeriest  drone,  and  slept  away  my  life 
Beyond  the  dormouse,  till  I  was  in  loye  I 
And  now  I  can  out-wake  the  nightinffide. 
Out-watch  an  usurer,  and  out-walk  him  too. 
Stalk  like  a  ghost  that  haunted  'bout  a  treasure  ; 
And  all  that  fancied  treasure,  it  is  loye  ! 

ffoU,  But  is  your  name  Loye-ill,  sir,  or  Loye-w^U  t 
I  would  know  that. 

Lov.  1  do  not  know 't  myself. 
Whether  it  is.    But  it  is  love  hath  been 
The  hereditary  passion  of  our  house^ 
My  gentle  host,  and,  as  I  guess,  my  friend ; 
The  truth  is,  I  haye  loy'd  this  lady  long. 
And  impotently,  with  desire  enough. 
But  no  success  :  for  I  haye  still  forborne 
To  express  it  in  my  person  to  her. 

ffoH,  How  then  t 

Lov.  I  haye  sent  her  toys,  yerses,  and  anagrams, 
Trials  of  wit,  mere  trifles,  she  has  commended. 
But  knew  not  whence  th^y  came,  nor  could  she  guess. 

ffotl.  This  was  a  pretty  riddling  way  of  wooing  I 

Lov.  I  ofl  haye  been,  too,  in  her  company. 
And  look'd  upon  her  a  whole  day,  admir'd  her, 
Loy'd  her,  and  did  not  tell  her  so  ;  loy'd  still, 
Look'd  still,  and  loy'd;  and  lov'd,  and  look'd,  and 

sigh'd  ; 
But,  as  a  man  neglected,  I  came  ofF, 
And  unregarded. 

Most,  Could  you  blame  her,  sir. 
When  you  were  silent  and  not  said  a  word  t 

Lov,  0,  but  I  loy'd  the  more  ;  and  she  might  read  U 
Best  in  my  silence,  had  she  been^— 

Jlott.  As  melancholic 
As  you  are.  Pray  you,  why  would  you  stand  mute,  sir  1 

Lov.  0  thereon  hangs  a  history,  mine  host. 
Did  you  e'er  know  or  hear  of  the  Lord  Beaufort, 
Who  sery'd  so  bravely  in  France  f    I  was  his  page, 
And,  ere  he  died,  his  friend  :  I  follow'd  him 
First  in  the  wars,  and  in  the  times  of  peace 
I  waited  on  his  studies  ;  which  were  right. 
He  had  no  Arthurs,  nor  no  Rosicleers, 
No  Knights  of  the  Sun,  nor  Amadis  de  Oauls, 
Primalions,  and  Pantagruels,  public  nothings  ; 
Abortives  of  the  fabulous  dark  cloister. 
Sent  out  to  poison  courts,  and  infest  manners  i 
But  great  Achilles',  Agamemnon's  acts. 
Sage  Nestor^s  counsels,  and  Ulysses'  sleights, 
Tydides'  fortitude,  as  Homer  wrought  them 
In  his  immortal  fancy,  for  examples 
Of  the  heroic  yirtue.    Or,  as  Virgil, 
That  master  of  the  Epic  poem,  limn'd 
Pious  Mnetis,  his  religious  prince, 
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Bearing  his  aged  parent  on  his  shoulders, 

Rapt  m>m  the  flunes  of  Troy,  with  his  young  son. 

And  these  he  brought  to  practice  and  to  use. 

He  gave  me  first  my  breeding,  I  acknowledge. 

Then  shower'd  his  bounties  on  me,  like  the  Hours, 

That  open-handed  sit  upon  the  clouds, 

And  press  the  liberality  of  hearen 

Down  to  the  laps  of  thankful  men  !    But  then. 

The  trust  committed  to  me  at  his  death 

Was  abore  all,  and  left  so  strong  a  tic 

On  all  my  powers,  as  time  shall  not  dissolve, 

Till  it  dissolve  itself,  and  bury  all : 

The  care  of  his  brave  heir  and  only  son  ! 

Wlio  being  a  virtuous,  sweet,  young,  hopeful  lord, 

Hath  cast  his  first  affections  on  this  ladv. 

And  though  I  know,  and  may  presume  her  such, 

As  out  of  humour,  will  return  no  love. 

And  therefore  misht  indifferently  be  made 

The  courting-stock  for  all  to  practise  on. 

As  she  doth  practise  on  us  all  to  scorn  : 

Yet  out  of  a  religion  to  my  charge. 

And  debt  profess  d,  I  have  made  a  self-decree. 

Ne'er  to  express  my  person,  though  my  passion 

Bum  me  to  cinders. 


[A  Simjikion  and  a  Btxifff^octo,'] 

[Bobodll,  the  bnggadoolo,  in  his  xnoan  and  obscure  lodging, 
is  vlrited  by  Ifatthew,  the  Bimpleton.] 

McU»  Save  you,  sir  ;  save  you,  captain. 

Bob.  Gentle  master  Matthew  !  Is  it  you,  sir  1 
Please  you  to  sit  down. 

McU,  Thank  you,  good  captain,  you  may  see  I  am 
somewhat  audacious. 

Bob,  Not  so,  sir.  I  was  requested  to  supper  last 
night  by  a  sort  of  gallants,  where  you  were  msh'd  for, 
and  drunk  to,  I  assure  you. 

Mat.  Vouchsafe  me,  by  whom,  sood  captain  f 

Bob.  Many,  by  young  Well-bred,  and  others.  Why, 
hostess,  a  stool  here  for  this  gentleman. 

Mat.  No  haste,  sir ;  'tis  very  well. 

Bob.  Body  o'  me  !^t  was  so  late  ere  we  parted  last 
night,  I  can  scarce  open  my  eyes  yet ;  I  was  but  new 
risen,  as  you  came :  how  passes  the  day  abroad,  sir  t — 
you  can  tell. 

Mat.  Faith,  some  half  hour  to  seven :  now,  trust 
me,  you  have  an  exceeding  fine  lodging  here,  veiy 
neat  and  private ! 

Bob.  Ay,  sir ;  sit  down,  I  pray  you.  Mr  Matthew 
(in  any  case)  possess  no  gentlemen  of  our  acquaint- 
ance with  notice  of  my  lodging. 

Mai.  Who  !  I,  sir ! — ^no. 

Bob.  Not  that  I  need  to  care  who  know  it,  for  the 
cabiii  is  convenient,  but  in  regard  I  would  not  be  too 
popular,  and  generally  visited  as  some  are. 

Mat.  True,  captain,  I  conceive  you. 

^o6.  For,  do  you  see,  sir,  by  the  heart  of  valour  in 
me  (except  it  be  to  some  peculiar  and  choice  spirits, 
to  whom  I  am  extraordinarily  engaged,  as  yourself, 
or  so),  I  could  not  extend  thus  far. 

Mat.  0  Lord,  sir,  I  resolve  so. 

Bob,  I  confess  I  love  a  cleanly  and  quiet  privacy, 
above  all  the  tumult  and  roar  of  fortune.  What  new 
book  ha'  you  there  t     What !  Go  by,  Hieronymo  !  * 

Mai.  Ay,  did  you  ever  see  it  acted !  Is't  not  well 
penn'd  t 

Bob.  Well-penn'd  !  I  would  fain  see  all  the  poets 
of  these  times  pen  such  another  play  as  that  was  ! — 
they'll  prate  and  swagger,  and  keep  a  stir  of  art  and 
devices,  when  (as  I  am  a  gentleman),  read  'em,  they 
are  the  most  shallow,  pitiful,  barren  fellows,  that  live 
upon  the  face  of  thft  earth  again. 

Mat.  Indeed  ;  here  are  a  number  of  fine  speeches  in 


I  A  cnnt  phrase  of  the  day. 


this  book.  '  0  eyes,  no  eyes,  but  fountains  frau^t 
with  tears  1'  There's  a  conceit ! —  fountains  firaoght 
with  tears  1  *  0  life,  no  life,  but  lively  form  of  death  l' 
Another !  '  0  world,  no  world,  but  mass  of  public 
wrongs  1'  A  third  I  '  Confused  and  fiU'd  with  murder 
and  misdeeds !'  A  fourth  !  0,  the  muses  !  Is't  not 
excellent !  Is't  not  simply  the  best  that  ever  you 
heard,  captain  t    Ha  !  how  do  you  like  it ! 

Bob.  Tis  good. 

Mat.  '  To  thee,  the  purest  object  to  my  sense. 
The  most  refined  essence  heaven  covers, 
Send  I  these  lines,  wherein  I  do  commence 
The  happy  state  of  turtle-billing  lovers. 
If  they  prove  rough,  unpolish'd,  hanh,  and  rude. 
Haste  made  the  waste.    Thus  mildly  I  conclude.* 

Bob. .  Nay,  proceed,  proceed.    Wliere's  this  ! 

[Bobadil  in  making  him  readp  all  thit  wfufe. 

Mat.  This,  sir !  a  toy  o'  mine  own,  in  my  nonage  ; 
the  infancy  of  my  muses  !  But  when  will  you  come 
and  see  my  study !  Good  faith,  I  can  show  you  some 
very  good  things  I  have  done  of  late.  That  boot  be- 
comes your  leg  passing  well,  captain,  methinks. 

Bob.  So,  so  ;  it's  the  fashion  gentlemen  now  use. 

Mat.  Troth,  captain,  and  now  you  speak  o'  the 
fashion.  Master  .Well-bred's  elder  brother  and  I  are 
fallen  out  exceedingly.  This  other  day,  I  happened 
to  enter  into  some  discourse  of  a  hanger,  which,  I 
assure  you,  both  for  fashion  and  workmanship,  was 
most  peremptoiy-beautiful  and  gentleman-like ;  yet 
be  condemned  and  cried  it  down  for  the  most  pyed 
and  ridiculous  that  ever  he  saw. 

Bob.  Squire  Downright,  the  half-brother,  was*t  noti 

Mat.  Ay,  sir,  he. 

Bob.  Hang  him,  rook,  he !  why,  he  has  no  more 
judgment  than  a  malt-horse.  By  St  Geoxge,  I  won- 
der you'd  lose  a  thought  upon  such  an  animal ;  the 
most  peremptory  absurd  clown  of  Christendom,  this 
day,  he  is  holden.  I  protest  to  you,  as  I  am  a  gentle- 
man and  a  soldier,  I  ne'er  changed  words  with  hit 
like.  By  his  discourse,  fie  should  cat  nothing  but 
hay  :  he  was  bom  for  the  manger,  ^uuinier,  or  pack- 
saddle  !  He  has  not  so  much  as  a  good  phrase  m  his 
belly,  but  all  old  iron  and  rusty  proverbs  ! — ^a  good 
commodity  for  some  smith  to  make  hob-nails  of. 

Mat.  Ay,  and  he  thinks  to  cariy  it  awav  with  his 
manhood  still,  where  he  comes  :  he  brags  he  will  gi' 
me  the  bastinado,  as  I  hear. 

Bob.  How !  he  the  bastinado !  How  came  he  by 
that  word,  trow ! 

Mat.  Nay,  indeed,  he  said  cudgel  me ;  I  tcnu'd  it 
so  for  my  more  grace. 

Bob.  That  may  be,  for  I  was  sure  it  was  none  qf  hli 
word  :  but  when  t  when  said  ho  so  t 

Mat.  Faith,  yesterday,  they  say  ;  a  3*oung  gallant, 
a  friend  of  mine,  told  me  so. 

B(^.  By  the  foot  of  Pharaoh,  an  'twere  my  case 
now,  I  should  send  him  a  chartel  presently.  The  bas- 
tinado !  A  most  proper  and  sufficient  dependance, 
warranted  by  the  great  Caranza.  Come  hither  ;  you 
shall  chartel  him  ;  I'll  show  you  a  trick  or  two,  you 
shall  kill  him  with  at  pleasure  ;  the  firet  stoccata,  if 
you  will,  by  this  air. 

Mat.  Indeed  ;  you  have  absolute  knowledge  i'  the 
mystery,  I  have  heard,  sir 

Bob,  Of  whom  f — of  whom  ha'  you  heard  it,  I  be* 
seech  you  t 

Mat.  Troth  I  have  heard  it  spoken  of  divcnt,  that 
you  have  very  rare,  and  un-in-one-brcath-utter-able 
skill,  sir. 

Bob.  By  heav'n,  no  not  I ;  no  skill  i'  the  caith ; 
some  small  rudiments  i'  the  science,  as  to  know  my 
time,  distance,  or  so:  I  have  profest  it  more  for  noble- 
men and  gentlemen's  use  than  mine  own  practice,  I 
assure  you.  Hos.tess,  accommodate  us  with  aoother 
bed-staff  here  quickly :  lend  us  another  bed««taff :  the 
woman  does  not  understand  the  words  of  action.  liook 
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C,  sir,  exalt  not  your  point  above  this  state,  at  any 
d,  sAd  let  your  poniard  maintain  your  defence, 
thus ;  (gire  it  the  gentleman,  and  leave  us ;)  so,  sir. 
Come  on.  0  twine  your  body  more  about,  that  you  may 
fall  to  a  more  sweet,  comely,  gentleman-like  guard  ; 
so,  indifierent :  hollow  your  body  more,  sir,  thus ; 
now,  stand  fast  o'  your  left  leg,  note  your  distance, 
keep  3rour  due  proportion  of  time.  O,  you  disorder 
your  point  most  irregularly  ! 

MaL  How  is  the  bearing  of  it  now,  sir ! 

Bob.  O,  out  of  measure  ill ! — a  well-experienced 
hand  would  pass  upon  you  at  pleasure. 

Mat.  How  mean  you,  sir,  pass  upon  me  1 

Bob.  Why,  thus,  sir,  (hiake  a  thrust  at  me) ;  come  in 
upon  the  answer,  control  your  point,  and  make  a  full 
career  at  the  body ;  the  best  practisM  gallants  of  the 
time  name  it  the  passado ;  a  most  desperate  thrust, 
belieTe  it  t 

Mai.  Well,  come,  sir. 

Bob.  Why,  you  do  not  manage  your  weapon  with 
any  facility  or  grace  to  invite  me  I  I  hare  no  spirit 
to  play  with  you ;  your  dearth  of  judgment  renders 
you  teidious. 

Mai.  But  one  venue,  sir. 

Bob.  Venue  !  fie ;  most  gross  denomination  as  ever 
I  heard.  O,  the  stoccata,  while  you  live,  sir,  note 
that ;  come,  put  on  your  cloak,  and  we'll  go  to  some 
private  place  where  you  are  acquainted — some  tavern 
or  BO — ^and  have  a  bit;  I'll  send  for  one  of  these 
fencers,  and  he  shall  breathe  you,  by  my  direction, 
and  then  I  will  teach  you  your  trick ;  you  shall  kill 
him  with  it  at  the  first,  if  you  please.  Why,  I  will 
leam  you  by  the  true  judgment  of  the  eye,  hand,  and 
foot,  to  control  any  enemy's  point  i'  the  world.  Should 
your  adversary  confront  you  with  a  pistol,  'twere 
nothing,  by  this  hand ;  you  should,  by  the  same  rule, 
control  his  bullet,  in  a  line,  except  it  were  hail  shot, 
and  spread.  What  money  ha'  you  about  you,  Master 
Matthew ! 
Mat.  Faith,  I  ha'  not  past  a  two  shillings,  or  so. 
Bob.  Tis  somewhat  with  the  least ;  but  come ;  we 
will  have  a  bunch  of  radish,  and  salt  to  taste  our  wine, 
and  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  to  close  the  orifice  of  the  sto- 
mach ;  and  then  we'll  call  upon  young  Well-bred : 
perhaps  we  shall  meet  the  Coridon  his  brother  there, 
and  put  him  to  the  question. 

Kvery  Han  in  his  Humour, 

[BobadU^M  Plan  for  Sarinff  the  Expenae  of  an  Ai*my.] 

Bob.  I  will  tell  you,  sir,  by  the  way  of  private,  and 
under  seal,  I  am  a  gentleman,  and  live  here  obscure, 
and  to  myself ;  but  were  I  known  to  her  majesty  and 
the  lords  (observe  me),  I  would  undertake,  upon  this 
poor  head  and  life,  for  the  public  benefit  of  the  state, 
not  only  to  spare  the  entire  lives  of  her  subjects  in 

Seneral,  but  to  save  the  one  half,  nay,  three  parts  of 
er  yearly  charge  in  holding  war,  and  against  what 
enemy  soever.  And  how  would  X  do  it,  think  you  i 
£.  Kno.  Nav,  I  know  not,  nor  can  I  conceive. 
Bob.  Why  thus,  sir.  I  would  select  nineteen  more,  to 
myself^  throughout  the  land ;  gentlemen  they  should  be 
of  good  spirit,  strong  and  able  constitution  ;  I  would 
choose  them  by  an  instinct,  a  character  that  I  have  : 
and  I  would  teach  these  nineteen  the  special  rules,  as 
your  punto,  your  reverso,  your  stoccata,  vour  imbroc- 
cato,  your  passado,  vour  montanto,  till  they  could  all 
play  very  near,  or  altogether  as  well  as  myself.  This 
done,  say  the  enemy  were  fortv  thousand  strong,  we 
twenty  would  come  into  the  field  the  tenth  of  March, 
or  thereabouts ;  and  we  would  challenge  twenty  of 
the  enemy ;  they  could  not  in  their  honour  refuse  vlr  ; 
well,  we  would  kill  them :  challenge  twenty  more,  kill 
them ;  twenty  more,  kill  them  ;  twenty  more,  kill  them 
too ;  and  thus  would  we  kill  every  man  his  twenty 
a-day,  that's  t^renty  score;  twenty  score,  that's  two 
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hundred  ;  two  hundred  a-day,  five  days  a  thousand  ; 
fbrty  thousand  ;  forty  times  five,  five  times  forty,  two 
hundred  days  kills  them  all  up  by  comnutation.  And 
this  will  I  venture  my  poor  gentleman-like  carcass  to 
perform,  provided  there  be  no  treason  practised  upon 
us,  by  fair  and  discreet  manhood  ;  that  is,  civilly  by 
the  sword. 

IbU. 

[Adviee  to  a  Reddtn  YonOii^ 

Knoteell.  Wliat  would  I  have  you  do !  I'll  tell  you, 
kinsman ; 
licam  to  be  wise,  and  practise  how  to  thrive. 
That  would  I  have  you  do :  and  not  to  spend 
Your  coin  on  every  bauble  that  you  fancy. 
Or  every  foolish  brain  that  humours  you. 
I  would  not  have  you  to  invade  each  place. 
Nor  thrust  yourself  on  all  societies. 
Till  men's  affections,  or  your  own  desert. 
Should  worthily  invite  you  to  your  rank. 
He  that  is  so  respectless  in  his  courses. 
Oft  sells  his  reputation  at  cheap  market. 
Nor  would  I  you  should  melt  away  yourself 
In  flashing  bravery,  lest,  while  you  affect 
To  make  a  blaze  of  gentry  to  the  world, 
A  little  puff  of  scorn  extinguish  it. 
And  you  be  left  like  an  unsavoury  snu£^ 
Whose  property  is  only  to  offend. 
I'd  ha'  you  sober,  and  contain  yourself; 
Not  that  your  sail  be  bigger  than  your  boat ; 
But  moderate  your  expenses  now  (at  first) 
As  you  may  keep  the  same  proportion  still. 
Nor  stand  so  much  on  your  sentility. 
Which  is  an  aiir,  and  mere  borrow'd  thing. 
From  dead  men  s  dust,  and  bones ;  and  none  of  yours. 
Except  you  make,  or  hold  it. 

Ibid. 
[Tfie  Aldiemiti.^ 
Uamuoh.   Burly,  his  Friend.    The  scene,  Bubtlb's  ITmue 

Mam.  Come  on,  sir.     Now  you  set  your  foot  on 
shore 
In  no^'o  orbe.    Here's  the  rich  Peru  : 
And  there  within,  sir,  are  the  golden  mines. 
Great  Solomon's  Ophir !    He  was  sailing  to't 
Three  years,  but  we  have  reached  it  in  ten  months. 
This  is  the  day  wherein  to  all  my  friends 
I  will  pronounce  the  happy  worcf,  Be  rich. 
This  day  you  shall  be  apectatimmi. 
You  shall  no  more  deal  with  the  hollow  dye. 
Or  the  fi:ail  card.    No  more  be  at  charge  of  keeping 
The  liveiT  punk  for  the  young  heir,  that  must 
Seal  at  all  hours  in  his  shirt.    No  more, 
If  he  deny,  ha'  him  beaten  to't,  as  he  is 
That  brings  him  the  commodity.    No  more 
Shall  thirst  of  satin,  or  the  covetous  hunger 
Of  velvet  entrails  for  a  rude-spun  cloak 
To  be  display'd  at  Madam  Augusta's,  make 
The  sons  of  Sword  and  Hazard  fall  before 
The  golden  calf,  and  on  their  knees  whole  nights 
Commit  idolatry  with  wine  and  trumpets  ; 
Or  go  a-feasting  after  drum  and  ensign. 
No  more  of  this.    You  shall  start  up  young  vicero3rs, 
And  have  your  punques  and  punquetces,  my  Surly : 
And  unto  thee  I  speak  It  first,  Be  rich. 
Where  is  my  Subtle  there !  within,  ho — 

[Face  anneeraf'om  vithin 
Sir,  he'll  come  to  you  by  and  by. 

Mam.  That's  his  fire-drake. 
His  Lungs,  his  Zephynis,  he  that  puflfs  his  coals 
Till  he  &k.  nature  up  in  her  own  centre. 
You  are  not  faithful,  sir.    This  night  I'll  change 
All  that  is  metal  in  thy  house  to  gold : 
And  early  in  the  morning  will  I  send 
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To  all  the  plumbers  and  the  pewterers, 

And  buy  their  tin  and  lead  up ;  and  to  Lothbui7, 

For  all  the  copper. 

8tit,  What,  and  turn  that  too  t 

Mam*  Yes,  and  I'll  purchaac  DeyonshLre  and  Coin- 
wall, 
And  make  them  perfect  Indies !    You  admire  now ! 

Swr.  No,  faith. 

Mam,  But  when  you  see  the  effects  of  the  great 
medicine  I 
Of  which  one  part  projected  on  a  hundred 
Of  Mercuiy,  or  Venus,  or  the  Moon, 
Shall  turn  it  to  as  many  of  the  Sun ; 
Nay,  to  a  thousand,  so  ad  injlniium: 
You  will  beliere  me. 

Svr,  Yes,  when  I  see't,  I  will. 

Mam,  Ha!  why. 
Do  you  think  I  fable  with  you  t    I  assure  you, 
He  that  has  once  the  flower  of  the  Sun, 
The  perfect  Ruby,  which  we  call  Elixir, 
Not  only  can  do  iJiat,  but  by  its  yirtue 
Can  confer  honour,  lore,  respect,  long  life, 
Oire  safeir,  valour,  yea,  and  Tictoiy, 
To  whom  he  will.    In  eight-and-twenty  days 
111  make  an  old  man  of  fourscore  a  child. 

Sur,  No  doubt ;  he's  that  already. 

Mamt  Nay,  I  mean. 
Restore  his  yean,  renew  him  like  an  eagle, 
To  the  fifth  age ;  make  him  get  sons  and  daughters. 
Young  giants,  as  our  philosophers  hare  done 
(The  ancient  patriarchs  afore  the  flood). 
By  taking,  once  a-week,  on  a  knife's  point, 
Tne  quantity  of  a  grain  of  mustard  of  it. 
Become  stout  Marses,  and  b^et  youne  Cupids. 

Sur,   The  decay'd  yestals  of  Pickt-hatch  would 
thank  you, 
That  keep  the  fire  alive  there. 
'  Mam.   Tis  the  secret 
Of  nature  uaturised  'gainst  all  infections. 
Cures  all  diseases,  coming  of  all  causes ; 
A  month's  grief  in  a  day ;  a  year's  in  twelve ; 
And  of  what  age  soever,  in  a  month  : 
Past  all  the  doses  of  your  drugging  doctors. 
I'll  undertake  withal  to  fright  the  plague 
Out  o'  the  kingdom  in  three  months. 

Sur,  And  I'll 
Be   bound   the   players   shall   sing   your   praises, 

then, 
Without  their  poets. 

Mam.  Sir,  I'll  do't.    Meantime, 
I'll  give  away  so  much  unto  my  man, 
Shafi  serve  the  whole  city  with  preservative 
Weekly  ;  each  house  his  dose,  and  at  the  rate — 

Sw,  As  he  that  built  the  water-work  does  with 
water  I 

Mam,  You  are  incredulous. 

Sw,  Faith,  I  have  a  humour, 
I  would  not  willingly  be  gull'd.    Your  Stone 
Cannot  transmute  mo. 

Mam,  Pertinax  Surly, 
Will  you  believe  antiquity  t    Records  f 
I'll  show  you  a  book,  where  Moses,  and  his  sister. 
And  Solomon,  have  written  of  the  Art ! 
Ay,  and  a  treatise  penn'd  by  Adam. 

Sur,  How! 

Mam,  Of  the  PhUosopher's  Stone,  and  in  High 
Dutch. 

Sur,  Did  Adam  write,  sir,  in  High  Dutch  t 

Mean,  He  did, 
Which  proves  it  was  the  primitive  tongue. 

Sur,  w  hat  paper  t 

Mam,  On  cedar-board. 

Sur,  0  that,  indeed,  they  say, 
Will  lastjeainst  worms. 

Mam,  'Tim  like  your  Irish  wood 
'Gainst  cobwebs.    I  have  a  piece  of  Jason's  fleece  too, 


Which  was  no  other  than  a  book  of  Alchemr, 

Writ  in  large  sheep-skin,  a  good  fat  ram-vellum. 

Such  was  Pythagoras'  Thigh,  Pandom's  Tub, 

And  all  that  iable  of  Medea's  ehanns, 

The  manner  of  our  work :  the  bulls,  oor  fnmaoe. 

Still  bi«athing  fire ;  our  Afyeitl-vive,  the  Dn^^n  : 

The  Dragon's  teeth,  Mercury  sublimate. 

That  keeps  the  whiteness,  hardness,  and  the  biting : 

And  they  are  gather'd  into  Jason's  helm 

rrh'  Alembick),  and  then  sow'd  in  Man  his  field. 

And  thenoe  sublim'd  so  often,  till  they  are  fix'd. 

Both  this,  the  Hesperian  Garden,  Cadmus'  Story, 

Jove's  Shower,  the  Boon  of  Midas,  Argus'  Eyes, 

Boocace  his  Demogorgon,  thousands  more. 

All  abstract  riddles  of  our  Stone. 

THE  COUBT  XASQVES  OF  THE  iEVENTEKHTH  CBKTUHT. 

The  courts  of  James  I.  and  Charies  I.,  while  si  yet 
danger  neither  existed  nor  was  anticipated,  were 
enlivened  by  the  peculiar  theatrical  entertainment 
called  the  Masque — a  trifle,  or  little  better,  in  itself, 
but  which  has  derived  particular  interest  from  the 
genius  of  Jonson  and  Milton.  The  origin  of  the 
masque  is  to  be  looked  fbr  in  the  'revels'  and  'shows' 
which,  during  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  six- 
teenth centuries,  were  presented  on  high  festive 
occasions  at  court,  in  the  inns  of  the  lawyers,  and  at 
the  universities,  and  in  tliose  mysteries  and  morali- 
ties which  were  the  earliest  forms  of  the  spoken 
drama.  Henry  Vm.,  in  his  earlier  and  better  days, 
had  frequent  entertainments,  consisting  of  a  set  of 
masked  and  gaily-dressed  characters,  ot  of  tnch 
representations  as  the  following :  In  the  hall  of  the 
palace  at  Greenwich,  a  castle  was  reared,  with 
numerous  towers  and  gates,  and  every  appearance  of 
preparation  for  a  long  siege,  and  inscrited,  Le  for- 
tresae  dangereux ;  it  was  defended  by  sit  richly-dressed 
ladies ;  the  king  and  five  of  his  courtiers  then  en- 
tered in  the  disguise  of  knights,  and  attacked  the 
castle,  which  the  ladies,  after  a  gallant  resistance, 
surrendered,  the  affair  concluding  with  a  dance  of 
the  ladies  and  knigfits.  Here  there  was  nothing  but 
scenery  and  pantomime;  by  and  by,  poetical  dia- 
logue, song,  and  music,  were  added;  and  when  the 
masque  had  reached  its  height  in  the  reigns  of  James 
and  the  first  Charles,  it  employed  the  first  talent  of 
the  country  in  its  composition,  and,  as  Bacon  re- 
marks, being  designed  for  princes,  was  by  princes 
played. 

Masques  were  generally  prepared  for  some  remark- 
able occasion,  as  a  coronation,  the  birth  of  a  yonng 
prince  or  noble,  a  peer'^  marriage,  or  the  visit  of 
some  royal  personage  of  foreign  countries ;  and  they 
usually  took  place  in  the  hall  of  the  palace.  Many 
of  them  were  enacted  in  that  banqueting  room  at 
Whitehall,  through  which  a  prince,  who  often  took 
part  in  them,  afterwards  walked  to  the  acaflfbld. 
Allegory  and  mythology  were  the  taste  of  that  age : 
we  wonder  at  the  fact,  but  we  do  not  perhaps  sift- 
ciently  allow  for  the  novelty  of  classical  imagery  and 
characters  in  those  days,  and  it  may  be  only  a  kind 
of  prejudice,  or  the  effect  of  fiuhion,  which  makes  os 
so  rigorously  banish  firom  our  literature  allutioQS  to 
the  poetic  beings  of  Grecian  antiquity;  while  we  con* 
tentedly  solace  ourselves  in  contemplating,  thraogh 
what  are  called  historical  novels,  the  much  ruder,  and 
perhaps  not  more  truly  represented,  personages  oif  the 
middle  ages.  The  action  i^a  masque  was  always  some- 
thing short  and  simple ;  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that,  ex- 
cepting where  very  high  poetical  and  musical  talent 
was  engaged,  the  principu  charm  must  have  Iain  in 
the  elegance  of  the  dresses  and  decorattons,  and  the 
piquancy  of  a  constant  reference  fhmi  the  actors  Sn 
their  assumed,  to  the  actors  in  their  real  ohancten. 
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UinaUy,  bwidei  gods,  goddewes,  and  nymphs  from 
cUMical  uitiqaity,  th^  were  such  personages  as 
Night,  Day,  Beauty,  Fortitude,  and  so  forth ;  but 
though  the  persons  of  the  drama  vera  thus  removed 
ih>m  common  life,  the  reference  of  the  whole  busi- 
ness of  the  scene  to  the  occasion  which  had  called  it 
forth,  was  as  direct  as  it  could  well  be,  and  even 
ludicrously  so,  particularly  when  the  object  was  to 
pay  a  compliment  to  anr  of  the  courtly  audience. 
TUs,  however,  was  partly  justified  by  the  private 
character  of  the  entertainment;  and  it  is  easy  to 
conceive  that,  when  a  gipsy  stepped  from  the  scene, 
and,  taking  the  king's  hand,  assigned  him  all  the 
good  fortune  which  a  loyal  subject  should  wish  to  a 
sovereign,  there  would  be  such  a  marked  increase  of 
tenMoticn  in  the  audience,  as  to  convince  the  poet 
that  tiiere  lay  the  happiest  stroke  of  his  play. 

Mr  Collier,  in  his  Annals  of  the  Stagty  tias  printed 
a  document  which  gives  a  very  distinct  account  of 
the  court  masque,  as  it  was  about  the  time  when  the 
drama  arose  in  England ;  namely,  in  the  early  years 
of  Elizabeth.  That  princess,  .as  is  well-known,  de- 
signed an  amicable  meeting  with  Mary  Queen  of 
S^ts,  which  was  to  have  taken  place  at  Nottingham 
castle,  in  May  1562,  but  was  given  up  in  conse- 
quence, as  is  believed,  of  the  j^ousy  of  Elizabeth 
regarding  the  superior  beauty  of  Mary.  A  masque 
was  devised  to  celebrate  the  meeting  and  entertain 
the  united  courts,  and  it  is  the  poet's  scheme  of  this 
entertainment,  docketed  by  Lord  Burleigh,  to  which 
reference  is  now  made.  The  masque  seems  to  have 
been  simply  an  acUd  aUegory,  r^tinff  to  the  circum- 
ttaneea  of  Ae  two  queem§;  and  it  throws  a  curious  light 
not  only  upon  the  taste,  but  upon  the  political  his- 
tory of  the  period.  We  give  the  procedure  of  the 
first  night 

*  First,  a  prison  to  be  made  in  the  hall,  the  name 
whereof  is  Extreme  Oblivion,  and  the  keeper's  name 
thereof  Argue^  otherwise  called  Circumspection  :  then 
a  masque  of  ladies  to  come  in  after  this  sort : 

First  Pallas,  riding  upon  an  unicorn,  having  in  her 
hand  a  standard,  in  which  is  to  be  painted  two  ladies' 
hands,  knit  in  one  fast  within  the  other,  and  over 
the  hands,  written  in  letters  of  gold,  Fidee, 

Then  two  ladies  riding  together,  the  one  upon  a 
golden  lion  with  a  arovm  of  gold  on  his  head,  the 
other  upon  a  red  lion,  with  the  like  crown  of  gold ; 
signiiyUig  two  virtues ;  that  is  to  say,  the  lady  on 
tlie  golden  lion  is  to  be  called  Prydentia^  and  the 
lady  on  the  red  lion  Temperantia, 

After  this,  to  follow  six  or  eight  ladies  masquers, 
bringing  in  captive  Discord  and  False  Report^  with 
ropes  of  gold  about  their  necks.  When  these  have 
march^  about  the  hall,  then  Pallas  to  declare  be- 
fore the  queen's  majesty,  in  verse,  that  the  goddess, 
understanding  the  noble  meeting  of  these  two 
queens,  hath  willed  her  to  declare  unto  them  that 
those  two  virtues,  Pnidentia  and  Temperantia,  have 
made  great  and  long  suit  unto  Jupiter,  that  it  would 
please  him  to  give  unto  them  False  Report  and 
biscord,  to  be  punished  as  they  think  good ;  and 
that  those  ladies  have  now  in  their  presence  deter- 
mined to  commit  them  fast  bound  unto  the  aforesaid 
prison  of  Extreme  Oblivion,  there  to  be  kept  by  the 
aforesaid  jaUor  Argus,  otherwise  Circumspection,  for 
ever,  unto  whom  Prudentia  shall  deliver  a  lock, 
whereupon  shall  be  written  In  Etemum.  Then  Tem- 
perantia shall  likewise  deliver  unto  Argus  a  key, 
whose  name  shall  be  Nunquam,  signifymg  that,  when 
FiUse  Report  and  Discord  are  committed  to  the 
prison  of  Extreme  Oblivion,  and  locked  there  ever- 
tstingly,  he  should  put  in  the  key  to  let  them  out 
munquam  [never] ;  and  when  he  hath  so  done,  then 
the  tninmets  to  blow,  and  the  English  ladies  to  take 
tUe  noMlity  of  the  strangers,  and  dance/ 


On  the  second  night,  a  castle  is  presented  in  the 
hall,  and  Peace  comes  in  riding  in  a  chariot  drawn 
by  an  elephant,  on  which  sits  Friendship.  The 
latter  pronounces  a  speech  on  the  event  of  the  pre- 
ceding evening,  and  Peace  is  left  to  dwell  with 
Prudence  and  Temperance.  The  third  night  showed 
Disdain  on  a  wild  boar,  accompanied  by  Prepensed 
Malice,  as  a  serpent,  striving  to  procure  the  libera- 
tion of  Discord  and  False  Report,  but  opposed  sue* 
cessfuUy  by  Courage  and  Discretion.  At  the  end  of 
the  fight,  '  Disdain  shall  rfin  his  ways,  and  escape 
with  life,  but  Prepensed  Malice  shall  be  slain ;  sig- 
nifying that  some  ungodly  men  may  still  disdain 
the  perpetual  peace  made  between  these  two  virtues ; 
but  as  lor  their  prepensed  malice,  it  is  easy  trodden 
under  these  ladies'  feet'  The  second  night  ends 
with  a  flowing  of  wine  from  conduits, '  during  which 
time  the  English  lords  shall  mask  with  the  Scottish 
ladies:'  the  third  night  terminates  by  the  six  or 
eight  ladies  masquers  singing  a  song  *as  full  of 
harmony  as  may  be  devised.'  The  whole  entertain- 
ment indicates  a  sincere  desire  of  reconciliation  on 
the  part  of  Elizabeth ;  but  the  first  scene — a  prison 
— seems  strangely  ominous  of  the  events  which  fol- 
lowed six  years  after. 

The  masque,  as  has  been  stated,  attained  the 
zenith  of  its  glory  in  the  reign  of  James  L,  the 
most  festive  Imown  in  England  between  those  of 
Henry  VIEL  and  Charles  IL  The  queen,  the 
princes,  and  nobles  and  ladies  of  the  highest  rank, 
took  parts  in  them,  and  they  engaged  the  genius 
of  Jonson,  Inigo  Jones,  and  Henry  Lawes,  each 
in  his  various  department  of  poet,  machinist,  and 
musician ;  while  no  expense  was  spared  to  render 
them  worthy  of  the  place,  the  occasion,  and  the 
audience.  It  appears  from  the  accounts  of  the 
Master  of  Revels,  that  no  less  than  £4215  was 
lavished  on  these  entertainments  in  the  first  six 
years  of  the  king's  reign.  Jonson  himself  composed 
twenty-three  masques ;  and  Dekker,  Middleton,  and 
others  of  the  leading  dramatic  authors,  Shakspeare 
alone  excepted,  were  glad  to  contribute  rn  this  man- 
ner to  the  pleasures  of  a  court  whose  patronage  was 
so  essential  to  them. 

The  marriage  of  Lord  James  Hay  to  Anne, 
daughter  and  heir  of  Lord  Denny,  January  6th, 
1607,  was  distinguished  at  court  (Whitehall)  by 
what  was  called  the  Memorable  Masmie,  the  pro- 
duction of  Dr  Thomas  Campion,  an  admired  musi- 
cian as  well  as  poet  of  that  day,  now  forgotten.  On 
this  occasion,  the  great  hall  of  the  palace  was  fitted 
up  in  a  way  that  shows  the  mysteries  of  theatrical 
scenery  and  decoration  to  have  been  better  under- 
stood, and  carried  to  a  greater  height  in  that  age, 
than  is  generally  supposed.  One  end  of  the  hall  was 
set  apart  for  the  audience,  having  tho  king's  seat  in 
the  centre ;  next  to  it  was  a  space  for  ten  concerted 
musicians — base  and  mean  lutes,  a  bandora,  a  double 
sackbut,  a  harpsichord,  and  two  treble  violins — ^be- 
sides whom  there  were  nine  violins,  three  lutes,  six 
comets,  and  six  chapel  singers.  The  stage  was  con- 
cealed by  a  curtain  resembling  dark  clouds,  which 
being  withdrawn,  disclosed  a  green  valley  with  green 
round  about  it-,  and  in  the  midst  of  them  nine  golden 
ones  of  fifteen  feet  high.  The  bower  of  Flora  was 
on  their  right  the  house  of  Night  on  the  left  *,  be- 
tween them  a  hill  hanging  like  a  cliff  over  the  grove. 
The  bower  of  Flora  was  spacious,  garnished  with 
flowers  and  flowery  branches,  with  lights  among 
them  ;  the  house  of  Night  ample  and  stately,  with 
black  columns  studded  with  golden  stars;  while 
about  it  were  placed,  on  wires,  artificiiU  bats  and 
owls  continually  moving.  As  soon  as  the  king 
entered  the  great  hall,  the  hautboys  were  heard 
from  the  top  of  the  hill  and  from  the  wood,  till 
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Flora  and  Zephyrus  vere  seen  busily  gathering 
flowers  from  the  bower,  throwing  them  into  baskets 
which  two  syWans  held,  attired  in  changeable 
taifety.  Beftiaes  two  other  allegorical  characters. 
Night  and  Hesperus,  there  were  nine  masquers,  re- 
presenting Apollo*s  knights,  and  personated  by 
young  men  of  rank. 

After  songs  and  recitatiTe,  the  whole  vale  was 
suddenly  withdrawn,  and  a  hill  with  Diana*s  tree 
discoTered.  Night  appeared  in  her  house  with  Nme 
Hours,  apparelled  in  large  robes  of  black  taffety, 
painted  thick  with  stars ;  their  hair  long,  black,  and 
spangled  witii  gold ;  on  their  heads  coronets  of  stars, 
and  their  faces  blade  Every  Hour  bore  in  his  hand 
a  black  torch  painted  with  stars,  and  lighted. 

NiglU,  Vanish,  dark  Tales,  let  night  in  gloiy  shine, 
As  she  doth  boni  in  rage  ;  come,  leave  oar  shrine. 
You  black-haired  hours,  and  guide  us  with  your  lights, 
Flora  hath  wakened  wide  our  drowsy  sprites. 
See  where  she  triumphs,  see  her  flowers  are  thrown, 
And  all  about  the  seeds  of  malice  sown  ; 
Despiteful  Flora,  is't  not  enough  of  grief. 
That  Cynthia's  robbed,  but  thou  must  grace  the  thief  f 
Or  didst  not  hear  Night's  sovereign  queen  ^  complain 
Hymen  had  stolen  a  nymph  out  of  her  tmin. 
And  matched  her  here,  plighted  henceforth  to  be 
Love's  friend  and  stranger  to  virginity  1 
And  mok'st  thou  sport  for  this  T 

Flmu,  Be  mild,  stem  Night ; 
Flora  doth  honour  Cynthia  and  her  right ;    *    * 
The  nymph  was  Cynthia's  while  she  was  her  own, 
But  now  another  claims  in  her  a  right. 
By  fate  reserved  thereto,  and  wise  foresight. 

Zephyrus.  Can  Cynthia  one  kind  vii^iu's  Iom  be- 
moan t 
How,  if  perhaps  she  brings  her  ten  for  one  t    *    * 

After  some  more  such  dialogue,  in  which  Hesperus 
takes  part,  Cynthia  is  reconciled  to  the  loss  of  her 
nymph ;  tlie  trees  sink,  by  means  <^  enginery,  under 
the  stage,  and  the  masquers  come  out  of  their  tops 
to  flne  music.  Dances,  processions,  speeches,  and 
songs  follow,  the  bst  being  a  duet  between  a  Sylvan 
and  an  Hour,  by  the  way  of  tenor  and  bass. 

SyL  Tell  me,  gentle  Hour  of  Night, 
Wherein  dost  thou  most  delight ! 

How.  Not  in  sleep.    SyL  Wherein,  then  t 

Hour.  In  the  frolic  view  of  men. 

SyL  Lov'st  thou  music  f    Hour.  Oh,  'tis  sweet. 

sj^.  What's  dancing !  Hour.  Even  the  mirth  of  feet. 

SyL  Joy  you  in  fairies  and  in  elves  ? 

How.  We  are  of  that  sort  ourselvesi : 
But,  Sylvan,  say,  why  do  you  love 
Only  to  frequent  the  grove  f 

SyL  Life  is  fullest  of  content; 
Where  delight  is  innocent. 

Hour.  Pleasure  must  vary,  not  be  long ; 
Come,  then,  let's  close  and  end  our  song. 

Then  the  masquers  made  an  obeisance  to  the  king, 
and  attended  him  to  the  banqueting  room. 

The  masques  of  Jonson  contain  a  great  deal  of 
flr.e  poetry,  and  even  the  prose  descriptive  parts  are 
nroarkable  for  grace  and  delicacy  of  language-— as, 
for  instance,  where  he  speaks  of  a  sea  at  the  back  of 
a  scene,  catching  *the  eye  afar  oflT  with  a  wonder- 
ing beauty.'  In  that  whicli  was  produced  at  the 
marriage  of  Kanisay,  Lord  Haddington,  to  Lady 
Elizabeth  Batcliff^,  the  scene  presented  a  steep  red 
cliff,  topped  by  clouds,  allusive  to  the  red  cliff  from 
which  the  lady*s  name  was  said  to  be  derived ;  before 
which  were  two  pillars  charged  with  spoils  of  love, 
'  amongst  which  were  old  and  young  persons  bound 

iDIans. 


with  roses,  wedding  garments,  rocks,  and  spindles, 
hearts  transflxed  with  arrows,  others  flaming,  vir- 
gins' girdles,  garlands,  and  worlds  of  such  like.* 
Enter  Venus  in  her  cliariot,  attended  by  the  Graces, 
and  delivers  a  speech  expressive  of  her  anxiety  to 
recover  her  son  uupid,  who  has  run  away  fVom  her. 
The  Graces  then  make  proclamation  as  follows:— 

1st  Grace.  Beauties,  have  you  seen  this  toy, 
Called  love,  a  little  boy, 
Almost  naked,  wanton,  blind  ; 
Cruel  now,  and  then  as  kuid  I 
If  he  be  amongst  ye,  say  ; 
He  is  Venus'  runaway. 

2d  Cfraee.  She  that  will  but  now  discover 

Where  the  winged  wag  doth  hover, 
Shall  to-night  receive  a  kiss. 
How  or  where  herself  would  wish  ; 
But  who  brings  him  to  his  mother, 
Shall  have  that  kiss,  and  another. 

Zd  Qraee.  He  hath  marks  about  him  plenty  ; 
You  shall  Icnow  him  among  twenty. 
All  his  body  is  a  fire. 
And  his  breath  a  flame  entire. 
That,  being  shot  like  lightning  in, 
W^ounds  the  heart  but  not  the  skin. 

\st  Orace.  At  his  sight  the  sun  hath  tum'd, 
Neptune  in  the  waters  bum'd  ; 
Hell  hath  felt  a  greater  heat ; 
Jove  himself  forsook  his  seat ; 
From  the  centre  to  the  sky 
Are  his  trophies  reared  high. 

2d  Grace.  Wings  he  hath,  which  though  ye  cUp^ 
He  will  leap  from  lip  to  lip. 
Over  liver,  lights,  and  heart, 
But  not  stay  in  any  port ; 
And  if  chance  his  arrow  misw^ 
He  will  shoot  himself  in  kisses. 

3d  Grace.  He  doth  bear  a  golden  bow, 
And  a  quiver  hanging  low, 
Full  of  arrows,  that  outbrave 
Dion's  shafts  ;  where,  if  he  hare 
Any  head  more  sharp  than  other. 
With  that  first  he  strikes  his  motber. 

\tt  Givee.  Still  the  fairest  are  his  fuel. 

When  hifl  days  are  to  be  cruel. 
Lovers'  hearts  are  all  hfs  food. 
And  his  baths  their  warmest  blood  ; 
Nought  but  wounds  his  hand  doth  season. 
And  he  hates  none  like  to  Reason. 

2d  Grace.  Trust  him  not ;  his  words,  though  sweet, 
Seldom  with  his  heart  do  meet. 
All  his  practice  is  deceit ; 
Every  gift  it  is  a  bait ; 
Not  a  Kifls  but  poison  bears  ; 
And  most  treason  in  hb  tears. 

3d  Grace.  Idle  minutes  are  his  reign  ; 

Then  the  straggler  makes  his  gain. 
By  presenting  maids  with  toys, 
Ana  would  have  ye  think  them  joys  ; 
Tis  the  ambition  of  the  elf 
To  have  all  childish  as  himself. 

1st  Grace.  If  by  these  ye  please  to  know  him. 
Beauties,  be  not  nice,  but  show  him. 

2d  Grace.  Though  yc  had  a  will  to  hide  him. 
Now,  we  hope,  yo'll  not  abide  him. 

3J  Grace*  Since  vou  hear  his  falser  play, 
And  that  he  's  Venus'  runaway. 

Cupid  enters,  attended  by  twelve  boys,  representing 
*  the  Sports  and  pretty  Lightnesses  Utat  aooompauy 
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LoYe,'  who  dance,  and  then  Venus  apprehends  her 
ion,  and  a  pretty  dialogue  ensues  between  them  and 
Hymen.  Vulcan  afterwards  appears,  and,  claiming: 
the  pillars  as  his  workmanship,  strikes  the  red  cli^ 
whidi  opens,  and  shows  a  large  luminous  sphere 
containing  the  astronomical  lines  and  signs  of  the 
zodiac  He  makes  a  quaint  speech,  and  presents  the 
sphere  as  his  gift  to  Venus  on  the  triumph  of  her 
son.  The  Lesbian  god  and  his  consort  retire  ami- 
cably to  their  chariot,  and  the  piece  ends  by  the 
singing  of  an  epithalamlum,  interspersed  with  dances 
of  masquers : — 

Up,  youths  and  virgins,  up,  and  praise 

The  god,  whose  nights  outshine  his  days  ; 

Hymen,  whose  hallowM  rites 
Could  never  boast  of  brighter  lights  ; 

Whose  bauds  pass  liberty. 
Two  of  your  troop,  that  with  the  mora  were  free. 

Are  now  waged  to  his  war. 
And  what  they  are, 

If  you'll  perfection  sec, 
Yourselves  must  be. 
Shine,  Hesperus,  shine  forth,  thou  wished  star  I 

What  joy,  what  honours  can  compare 

With  holy  nuptials,  when  they  are 

Made  out  of  equal  parts 
Of  years,  of  states,  of  lumds,  of  hearts  I 

When  in  the  happy  choice 
The  spouse  and  spousM  have  foremost  voice  I 

Such,  glad  of  Hymen's  war, 
Live  what  they  arc. 

And  long  perfection  see ; 
And  such  ours  be. 

Shine,  Hesperus,  shine  forth,  thou  wished  star  I 

#  «  • 

Still  further  to  illustrate  this  curious  subject,  and 
to  revive  a  department  of  our  literature  almost 
totally  unknown,  we  present  one  entire  masque  of 
Jonson,  a  short  but  beautiful  one,  which  was  repre- 
sent at  court  in  1615,  *  by  the  lords  and  gentlemen, 
the  king's  servants,'  and  seems  to  have  been  designed 
as  a  compliment  to  the  king  on  the  point  of  his  love 
of  justice. 


The  Golden  A^e  Seitorrd. 
The  court  being  weted  sad  in  ezpecUthm, 


Loud  Miulc:  Pallas  in  her  chariot  dwrending  to  a 

softer  mual& 

Look,  look  !  rejoice  and  wonder 
That  you,  offending  mortals,  are 
(For  all  your  crimes)  so  much  the  cara 

Of  him  that  bears  the  thunder. 

Jove  can  endure  no  longer. 

Your  great  ones  should  your  less  invade  ; 

Or  that  your  weak,  though  bad,  be  made 
A  prey  unto  the  stronger, 

And  therefore  means  to  settle 

Astrsca  in  her  seat  again  ; 

And  let  down  in  his  golden  chain 
An  age  of  better  metaL 

Which  deed  he  doth  the  rather. 

That  even  Envy  may  behold 

Time  not  enjo^'d  his  head  of  gold 
Alone  beneath  his  father, 

But  that  his  care  conserveth, 
As  time,  so  all  time'g  honours  too. 
Regarding  still  what  heav'n  should  do» 

And  not  what  earth  deserveth. 

[A  tumult f  omI  daahwg  of  arms  heard  within. 


But  hark !  what  tumult  from  yond'  cave  is  heard  ? 

What  noise,  what  strife,  what  earthquake  and  alanns, 
As  troubled  Nature  for  her  maker  fear'd, 

And  all  the  Iron  Age  were  up  in  arms  1 

Hide  me,  soft  cloud,  from  their  profaner  eyes, 
Till  insolent  Rebellion  take  the  field  ; 

And  as  their  spirits  with  their  counsels  rise, 
I  frustrate  ail  with  showing  but  my  shield. 

[^S/te  retii'ea  behiTtd  a  doud. 

The  laoir  Aos  praeents  itedf,  calling  forth  the  Evils. 

/.  Age.  Come  forth,  come  forth,  do  we  not  hear 
What  purpose,  and  how  worth  our  fear. 

The  king  of  gods  hath  on  us ! 
He  is  not  of  the  Iron  breed. 
That  would,  though  Fate  did  help  the  deed. 
Let  Shame  in  so  upon  us. 

Rise,  rise  then  up,  thou  grandame  Vice 
Of  all  my  issue.  Avarice, 

Bring  with  thee  Fraud  and  Slander, 
Corruption  with  the  golden  hands. 
Or  any  subtler  111,  that  stands 

To  be  a  more  conunander. 

Thy  boys.  Ambition,  Pride,  and  Scorn, 
Force,  Kapine,  and  thy  babe  last  born. 

Smooth  Treachery,  call  hither. 
Arm  Folly  forth,  and  Ignorance, 
And  teach  them  all  our  Pyrrhic  dance ; 

We  may  tridmph  together, 

Upon  this  enemy  so  great. 
Whom,  if  our  forces  can  defeat, 

And  but  this  once  bring  under. 
We  are  the  masters  of  the  skies. 
Where  all  the  wealth,  height,  power  lies. 

The  sceptre,  and  the  thunder. 

Which  of  vou  would  not  in  a  war 
Attempt  the  price  of  any  scar. 

To  keep  your  own  states  even ! 
But  here,  which  of  you  is  that  he. 
Would  not  himself  the  weapon  be, 

To  ruin  Jove  and  heaven  I 

About  it,  then,  and  let  him  feel 
The  Iron  Age  is  tura'd  to  steel. 

Since  he  begins  to  threat  her : 
And  though  the  bodies  here  are  less 
Than  were  the  giants  ;  he'll  confess 

Our  malice  is  far  greater. 

The  Evils  enter  for  the  Antimasque,  end  dance  to  two  drums, 
trumpets,  and  a  oonfasion  of  martial  musl&  At  the  end  of 
which  Pallas  re-appecurs,  thowing  her  shield.  The  Evils 
are  turoed  to  statues. 

Pal.  So  change,  and  perish,  scarcely  knowing  how. 
That  'gainst  the  gods  do  take  so  vain  a  vow. 
And  think  to  equal  with  your  mortal  dates, 
Their  lives  that  are  obnoxious  to  no  fates. 

'Twas  time  t'  appear,  and  let  their  folly  see 
'Gainst  whom  they  fought,  and  with  what  destiny. 
Die  all  that  can  remain  of  you,  but  stone. 
And  that  be  seen  a  while,  and  then  be  none  ! 
Now,  now  descend,  you  both  belov'd  of  Jove, 
And  of  the  good  on  earth  no  less  the  love. 

[The  9cenc  chanfja^  and  Ae  ealU 

AsTRJBA  and  the  Goldriv  Aos. 

Descend,  you  long,  long  wish'd  and  wanted  pair, 

And  as  your  softer  times  divide  the  air. 

So  shake  all  clouds  off  with  your  ^Ideu  hair ; 

For  Spite  is  spent  f  the  Iron  Age  Is  (led. 

And,  with  her  puwcr  on  earth,  her  name  is  dead. 
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AiTRAA  and  ih«  Qchpun  A0i  dmomilnt  with  a  mq^ 

jIs^.  0.  Afft,  And  are  we  then 
To  lire  agen, 
With  men  1 
Att,  Will  Jore  such  pledget  to  the  earth  rettore 

As  justice  t 
O,  Affe.  Or  the  purer  ore  t 
Pal.       Onoe  more. 
(7.  A^.  But  do  they  know, 

How  much  they  owe  1 
Below! 
Att.  And  will  of  mce  receive  it,  not  ai  due  I 
PcU.  If  not,  they  harm  themselyes,  not  you. 
Att.  True. 
O.  Age.  True. 

Cho.  Let  narrow  natures,  how  they  will,  mistake, 
The  great  should  still  be  good  for  their  own  sake. 

[They  wfMforwsrd. 
Pal.  Welcome  to  earth,  and  reign. 
AtL  Q.  Age.  But  how,  without  a  train, 
Shall  we  our  state  sustain  f 
Pai,  Leare  that  to  Joye  :  therein  you  are 
No  little  part  of  his  Minerva  s  care* 
Expect  awhile.-^— 

You  far-famed  spirits  of  this  happy  isle. 

That,  for  your  sacred  songs  have  gain'd  the  style 

Of  Phoebus'  sons,  whose  notes  the  air  aspire 

Of  th'  old  Egyptian,  or  the  Thracian  lyre. 

That  Chaucer,  Gower,  Lydgate,  Spenser,  hight. 

Put  on  your  better  flames,  and  larser  light, 

To  wait  upon  the  Age  that  shall  your  names  new 

nourisn. 
Since  Virtue  press'd  shall  grow,  and  buried  Arts  shall 

flourish. 


Chnu.  Gow, 
Lyd.  Spen. 
Omnet. 


We  come. 

We  come. 
Our  best  of  fire. 

Is  that  which  Pallas  doth  inspire. 

ll%eif  detcend. 


P<d.  Then  see  you  yonder  souls,  set  far  within  the 
shade. 
That  in  Elysian  bowers  the  blessed  seats  do  keep, 
That  for  their  living  good,  now  semi-gods  are  made, 
And  went  away  from  earth,  as  if  but  tam'd  with  sleep  1 
These  we  must  join  to  wake ;  for  these  are  of  the  strain 
That  justice  dare  defend,  and  will  the  age  lustain. 

Cho.  Awakp,  awake,  for  whom  these  times  were  kept. 
0  wake,  wake,  wake,  as  you  had  never  slept  I 
Make  haste  and  put  on  air,  to  be  their  guard. 
Whom  onoe  but  to  defend,  is  still  rewa^. 

Pal.  Thus  Pallas  throws  a  lightning  from  her  shield. 

{The  tcene  of  tight  discovered. 
Cho.  To  which  let  all  that  doubtful  darkness  yield. 
Att.  Now  Peace. 
O.  Age.  And  Love. 
Att.  Faith. 
O.  Age.  JojTS. 

Att.  Q.  Age.  All,  all  increaee.  [A  patm. 

Chau.  And  Strife, 
Oow.  And  Hate, 
Lyd.  And  Pear, 
Spen.  And  Pain, 
Omnet.  All  cease. 
Pal.  No  tumour  of  an  iron  vein. 
The  causes  shall  not  come  again. 

Cho.  But,  as  of  old.  all  now  be  gold. 
Move,  move  then  to  the  sounds ; 
And  do  not  only  walk  your  eolemn  rounds, 
But  give  those  light  and  aiir  bounds. 
Thai  fit  the  Genii  of  these  gladder  grounda. 


TheimHania 

Pal.  Already  do  not  all  things  smile  t 
Att.  But  when  they  have  enjoy*d  a  while 

The  Age's  quickening  power : 
Age,  That  every  thought  a  seed  doth  bring. 
And  every  look  a  plant  doth  spring, 

And  every  breath  a  flower  : 

Pid,  The  earth  unplough'd  shall  yield  her  crop, 
Pure  honey  from  the  oak  shall  drop, 

The  fountain  shall  run  milk  : 
The  thistle  shall  the  lily  bear. 
And  every  bramble  roses  wear. 

And  eveiy  worm  make  silk. 

Cho.  The  veiy  shrub  shall  balsam  sweat, 
And  nectar  melt  the  rock  with  heat. 

Till  earth  have  drank  her  fill : 
That  she  no  harmful  weed  may  know, 
Nor  barren  fern,  nor  mandrake  low, 
Nor  mineral  to  kill. 

Hare  the  main  Danoe. 
After  which, 

Pal.  But  here's  not  all :  you  must  do  mora, 
Or  else  you  do  but  half  rsetore 
The  Age's  liberty. 
Poe.  The  male  and  female  us'd  to  join. 
And  into  all  delight  did  ooin 
That  pure  simplicity. 

Then  Feature  did  to  Form  advance. 
And  Youth  call'd  Beauty  forth  to  danoe. 

And  every  Grace  was  by  : 
It  was  a  time  of  no  distrust. 
So  much  of  love  had  nought  of  lust ; 

None  fear'd  a  jealous  eve. 
The  language  melted  in  the  ear, 
Yet  all  without  a  blush  might  hear ; 

They  liv'd  with  open  vow. 

Cho.  Each  touch  and  kiss  was  so  well  plac*d. 
They  were  as  sweet  as  they  were  chaste, 
And  such  must  yours  be  now. 

Here  they  dance  with  the  Ladieai 

Att.  What  change  is  here !    I  had  not  more 
Desire  to  leave  the  earth  before, 

Than  I  have  now  to  stay  ; 
My  silver  feet,  like  roots,  are  wreath'd 
Into  the  ground,  my  wings  are  sheath'd, 

And  I  cannot  away. 

Of  all  there  seems  a  second  birth  ; 
It  Is  become  a  heaven  on  earth, 

And  Jove  is  present  here. 
I  feel  the  godhead  ;  nor  will  doubt 
But  he  can  fill  the  place  throughout. 

Whose  power  is  everywhere. 

This,  this,  and  only  such  as  this. 
The  bright  Astraea's  region  is. 

Where  she  would  pray  to  live ; 
And  in  the  midst  of  so  much  gold, 
Unbou^ht  with  grace,  or  fear  unsold, 

The  law  to  mortals  give. 

Here  they  danoe  the  OalUarda  and  Corantoa 
pALifAs  [aaoendbif ,  and  eallinc  the  Foeta.] 

rris  now  enough ;  behold  you  here, 
What  Jove  hath  built  to  be  your  spkiN^ 

You  hither  must  retire. 
And  as  his  bounty  gives  you  cause. 
Be  ready  still  without  your  pattscv 

To  show  the  world  your  fire. 
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Like  ligbta  About  Aitno'i  (hnme, 
Tou  hen  mnit  ■hioi,  uid  all  ba  one, 

In  fsrvDur  ud  in  flune  j 
Tlikt  b;  jDnr  uoioD  «hs  nu;  grow, 
And,  joa  luaUiDing  her,  mtj  know 

The  Age  atiU  by  bar  uune. 
Who  Towa,  agkiiut  or  heat  or  cold, 
To  irpiD  jooT  guincnti  of  her  gold, 

tW  want  mB;  touch  toq  nerer ; 
And  mftking  gu-luidi  a*  17  hour. 
To  write  joar  nunea  in  gome  nav  flowrr. 

That  you  ra»y  lire  for  erer. 
CTd.  To  Jotb,  to  JoTB,  be  all  the  honour  giTen, 
That  thankful  hearts  con  raise  from  earth  to  heaien. 


The  literary  partnenhipi  of  the  drama  which  we 
bars  had  occuIod  to  notice  were  generallj  brief  and 
iDcldental,  conflned  to  a  Ifew  icenei  or  a  aingle  play. 
Id  BiiooNT  and  Fixtcbeb,  we  have  the  inte- 
rerting  spectacle  of  two  yoting  men  of  high  genlni, 
of  good  birth  and  conneilona,  liring  together  for  ten 
yean,  and  writing  in  union  a  ieriea  of  dratnaa.  pai- 
fiooMc,  romantic,  and  comic,  thna  blending  together 
their  genini  and  thrir  Ikms  In  indioolnbla  con- 
Dexlon.  Bhakapeare  wai  undoubtedly  the  inipirer  of 
Umm  kindred  apuita.    They  appeared  when   bia 


geriiui  wii  in  It*  meridian  aplcndour.  and  they  were 
conipletelj  aot>dued  by  ita  OTcrpowering  inliuence. 
They  icllBcted  iti  liiditig  charactcriatica.  not  na 
iiaTiab  copyiatJ.  but  aa  men  of  high  powen  and 
attaiumenta,  proud  of  tmrrowing  inipiration  from  a 
■oorce  which  they  could  10  well  appreciate,  and 
which  waa  at  once  ennobling  and  inexhauitible. 
fVancii  Beaumont  waa  the  aon  of  Judge  Beaumont, 
a  member  of  an  ancient  family  aettled  at  Grace  Dieu, 
in  Ificeatcnhire.  He  waabornin  1^86,  andcducaled 
at  Camtiridge.  He  become  a  atudent  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  probably  to  gratify  hia  fatlier,  but  doea 
ae«m  to  have  prosecuted  the  «tudy  of  the  law. 
waa  married  to  the  daughter  and  co-heireaa  of  Sir 
Henry  laley  of  Kent,  by  whom  he  had  twodaughtcri. 
lie  died  before  he  had  completed  hia  thirtieth  year. 
and  wB«  buried,  March  9,  1615-6,  at  tlie  entrance  to 
8t  Benedict'!  chapel,  Weatmlniter  Abliey.  John 
Fletcher  waa  the  ion  of  Ur  Bithard  Fletcher,  hiiliop 


of  Briatoi,  and  afterward!  of  Worceater.  He  wa« 
bom  ten  yeara  before  liii  friend,  in  1576.  andhetur- 
viTed  him  ten  yeara,  dying  of  the  great  plague  in 
16SS,  and  wai  buried  in  St  Mary  OTery'i  church, 
Southwark,  on  tha  19th  of  Auguat 

The  dramaa  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  are  fifty- 
two  Id  number.  The  greater  part  of  them  were  not 
printed  till  1M7.  and  hence  it  ii  impoaaible  to  oaiign 
the  refpecU»e  datea  to  each.  Dryden  mentioni,  that 
Fhikuttr  waa  the  flrat  play  that  brought  them  into 
eateem  with  the  public,  though  they  had  written 
two  or  three  before.  It  ia  improbable  in  plat,  but 
intereating  in  character  and  aituationi.  Thejealouay 
of  Phllaater  ii  forced  and  unnatural ;  the  character 
of  Eophraaia,  diigulsed  aa  Bellario,  the  page,  la  a 
copy  trom  Viola,  yet  there  ia  aomething  peculiarly 
delicate  in  the  following  account  of  ber  hopeleaa 
Bttacbinent  to  Fbilaater  :-— 

My  father  ofl  would  apeak 
Your  worth  and  rirtue  ;  and,  aa  I  did  grow 
More  and  more  apprehenaive,  I  did  tbint 
To  aee  tha  man  lo  praia'd  ;  but  yat  all  thia 
Wai  but  a  maiden  longing,  to  be  Icwt 
Aa  toon  aa  found  ;  till,  litting  in  my  window. 
Printing  my  thought!  in  lawn,  I  aaw  a  god, 
1  thought  Otut  it  waa  you),  enter  our  gates. 
My  blood  flew  out,  aud  l>ack  again  aa  fait 
Aa  I  had  puS^d  it  forth  and  aucli'd  it  in 
Like  breath.    Then  was  I  called  away  in  haata 
To  eatertain  you.     Nerer  waa  a  man 


HeBT'd  fram  a  aheep-cote  to  a  aceiitre  ruaed 
So  high  in  thougbta  aa  J  :  tou  lett  a  klaa 
Upon  these  lips  than,  which  I  mean  to  keep 
From  you  for  erer.     I  did  hear  you  talk. 
Far  aboTO  ainging  t    After  you  were  gone, 
I  grew  a«uaiuti5  with  my  heort,  and  search'd 
What  atirr'd  it  ao.     Alas  I  I  found  it  lore  | 
Yet  far  fiom  lust  ;  for  could  I  but  haTB  lired 
In  presence  of  you,  i  had  had  m*  end. 
For  thia  I  did  delude  my  noble  father 
With  a  feign'd  pilgrimage,  and  draas'd  myself 
In  habit  of  a  boy  ;  and  for  I  knew 
My  birth  no  matdi  for  you,  I  waa  past  hope 
Of  having  you.    And,  underetaoding  wall 
Tluit  wheu  I  made  discoTeiT  of  my  «ei, 
I  could  not  Btay  with  you,  1  made  a  tow. 
By  all  the  moat  religioua  thinga  a  maid 
Coutd  call  together,  nerer  to  be  known, 
Whilut  there  nt  hope  to  hide  me  from  man's  eyes. 
For  other  than  1  aeem'd,  that  I  might  ever 
Abide  with  you  ;  then  aat  I  by  the  fount 
Where  Gnt  you  took  me  up. 
Philaater  had  preriously  deacrlbed  hia  finding  the 
diaguiaed  maiden  by  thetbuot,  and  the  deacriptlm  is 
higldy  poetical  and  plctureaque : — 

Hunting  the  buck, 
I  found  him  aitting  by  a  fountain-sida. 
Of  which  ha  borrowed  aome  to  quench  hia  thirst, 
And  paid  the  nymph  again  ai  much  in  tears. 
A  garland  lay  him  by,  made  by  himself, 
Ofmony  leTcral  flowers,  bred  m  the  bay. 
Stuck  in  that  mystic  order,  that  the  rareuas* 
Delighted  me  :     But  ever  when  ha  tum'd 
Ilia  tender  eyes  upon  them  he  would  weep, 
Aa  if  ha  meant  to  make  tbetn  grow  again. 
Seeing  auch  pretty  helnleea  innocence 
Dwell  in  hii  face,  I  ask'd  him  all  hia  stoiy. 
lie  told  me  that  his  parents  gentle  died, 
LeaTing  him  to  tha  mercy  of  the  field*. 
Which  gaie  him  loota  ;  and  of  the  crystal  apring*. 
Which  did  not  stop  their  counes  ;  and  the  lun, 
Which  Btill,  he  thanb'd  him,  yielded  him  hia  light. 
Then  took  he  up  hia  garland,  and  did  ahow 
^Vhat  ereiy  flower,  aa  countiy  people  hold, 
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My  ni^bt,  and  all  your  hands  hare  been  employ'd 

In  giving  me  a  spotleM  offering 

To  young  Amintor's  bed,  as  we  are  now 

For  you :  pardon,  Eyadne ;  would  my  worth 

Were  great  as  youn,  or  that  the  king,  or  he, 

Or  both  thought  so ;  perhaps  he  found  me  worthleis ; 

But  till  he  did  so,  in  these  ears  of  mine 

(These  credulous  ears)  he  pour'd  the  sweetest  words 

That  art  or  love  could  frame. 

Evad,  Nay,  leave  ^this  sad  talk,  madam. 

Atp.  Would  I  could,  then  should  I  leave  the  cause. 
Lay  a  garland  on  my  hearse  of  the  dismal  yew. 

.  ivaa.  That's  one  of  your  sad  songs,  madam« 

Asp.  Believe  me,  'tis  a  very  pretty  one. 

Evad.  How  is  it,  madam  1 

A»p.  Lay  a  garland  on  my  hearse 
Of  the  dismal  yew ; 
Maidens,  willow  branches  bear, 

Say  I  died  true. 
My  love  was  false,  but  I  was  firm, 

From  my  hour  of  birth ; 
Upon  my  buried  body  lie 

Lightly,  gentle  earth  I 
Madam,  good  night ;  may  no  discontent 
Grow  'twixt  your  love  and  you  ;  but  if  there  dO| 
Inquire  of  me,  and  I  will  guide  your  moan. 
Teach  you  an  artificial  way  to  grieve, 
To  keep  your  sorrow  waking.    Love  your  lord 
No  worse  than  I ;  but  if  you  love  so  well, 
Alas  I  you  may  displease  him  ;  so  did  I. 
This  is  the  last  time  you  shall  look  on  me : 
Ladies,  farewell ;  as  soon  as  I  am  dead, 
'Come  all  and  watch  one  night  about  my  hearse ; 
Bring  each  a  mournful  story  and  a  tear 
To  offer  at  it  when  I  go  to  earth  : 
With  flattering  ivy  clasp  my  coffin  round, 
Write  on  my  brow  my  fortune,  let  my  bier 
Be  borne  by  virgins  that  shall  sing  by  course 
The  truth  of  maids  and  perjuries  of  men. 

fvad.  Alas  I  I  pity  thee.  [^mtfitor  siilsn. 

9p,  Go  and  be  happy  in  your  lady's  love ; 

[}b  Aminlor. 
May  all  the  wrongs  that  you  have  done  to  mo 
Be  utterly  forgotten  In  my  death. 
I'll  trouble  you  no  more,  yet  I  will  take 
A  parting  kiss,  and  will  not  be  dented. 
Youll  come,  my  lord,  and  see  the  virgins  weep 
When  I  am  laid  in  earth,  though  you  vourself 
Can  know  no  pity  :  thus  I  wind  myself 
Into  this  willow  garland,  and  am  prouder 
That  I  was  once  your  love  (though  now  refus'd) 
Than  to  have  had  another  true  to  me. 

Ths  MtMTi  TVoprrff  . 

{Palamon  and  ArcUe,  Captivet  in  Oreeee.l 

Pal,  How  do  you,  noble  cousin  t 

Are,  How  do  you,  sir. 

Pal.  Why,  strong  enough  to  laugh  at  misery, 
And  bear  the  chance  of  war  yet  j  we  are  prisoners, 
I  fear,  for  ever,  cousin. 

Are,  I  believe  it, 
And  to  that  destiny  have  patiently 
Laid  up  my  hour  to  come. 

Pal,  Oh,  cousin  Arcite, 
Where  is  Thebes  now  1  where  is  our  noble  countxy  f 
Where  are  our  friends  and  kindreds !  never  more 
Must  we  behold  those  comforts,  never  see 
The  hardy  youths  strive  for  the  games  of  honour, 
Hung  with  the  painted  favours  of  their  ladies, 
Like  tall  ships  under  sail ;  then  start  amongst  them. 
And  as  an  east  wind  leave  them  all  behind  us 
Like  lazy  clouds,  whilst  Palamon  and  Arcite, 
Even  in  the  wagging  of  a  wanton  leg, 
Outstript  the  people's  pratilen,  won  Uie  garlands 
Ere  they  have  time  to  wish  them  ours.    Oh,  never 


Shall  we  two  exercise,  like  twins  of  honour, 
Our  arms  again,  and  feel  our  fiery  horses 
Like  proud  seas  under  us,  our  good  swords  now 
(Better  the  red-eyed  god  of  war  ne'er  wore) 
Ravish'd  our  sides,  like  age,  must  run  to  rust. 
And  deck  the  temples  of  those  gods  that  hate  us ; 
These  hands  shall  never  draw  them  out  like  lightking 
To  blast  whole  armies  more  1 

Are.  No,  Palamon, 
Those  hopes  are  prisoners  with  us ;  here  we  are, 
And  here  the  graces  of  our  youths  must  wither 
Like  a  too  timely  spring  ;  here  age  must  find  as. 
And  (which  is  heaviest)  Palamon,  unmarried ; 
The  sweet  embraces  of  a  loving  wife 
Loaden  with  kisses,  arm'd  with  thousand  Cupids, 
Shall  never  clasp  our  necks,  no  issue  know  us, 
No  figures  of  ourselves  shall  we  e'er  see, 
To  glad  our  age,  and  like  young  eagles  teadi  them 
Boldly  to  gaze  against  bright  arms,  and  si^, 
'  Remember  what  your  fathers  were,  and  conquer.' 
The  fair-eyed  maids  shall  weep  our  banishments. 
And  in  their  songs  curse  ever-blinded  Fortune, 
Till  she  for  shame  see  what  a  wrong  she  has  done 
To  youth  and  nature.    This  is  all  our  world  : 
We  shall  know  nothing  here  but  one  another  ; 
Hear  nothing  but  the  aock  that  tells  our  wosAi 
The  vine  shall  grow,  but  we  shall  never  see  it : 
Summer  shall  come,  and  with  her  all  delights, 
But  dead-cold  winter  must  inhabit  here  stilL 

PaL  Tib  too  true,  Arcite.    To  our  Theban  hmindi 
That  shook  the  aged  forest  with  their  echoes. 
No  more  now  must  we  halloo,  no  more  shake 
Our  pointed  javelins,  whilst  the  angiy  swine 
Flies  like  a  Parthian  quiver  from  our  rages, 
Struck  mth  our  well-steel'd  darts.    All  valiant  aits 
(The  food  and  nourishment  of  noble  minds) 
In  us  two  here  shall  perish  :  we  shall  die 
(Which  is  the  curse  of  honour)  lastly 
Children  of  grief  and  ignorance. 

Arc.  Yet,  cousin, 
Even  from  the  bottom  of  these  miseries. 
From  all  that  fortune  can  inflict  upon  us, 
I  see  two  comforts  rising,  two  mere  blessings. 
If  the  gods  please  to  hold  hera  ;  a  brave  patisiiM^ 
And  the  enjoying  of  our  griefs  together. 
Whilst  Palamon  is  with  me,  let  me  perish 
If  I  think  this  our  prison  I 

PaL  Certainly 
'TIS  a  main  goodness,  cousin,  that  our  fortunes 
Wero  twinn'd  together  ;  'tis  most  true,  two  soolf 
Put  in  two  noble  bodies,  let  them  sufl^ 
The  gall  of  haaard,  so  they  grow  together, 
Will  never  sink  ;  they  must  not ;  say  they  eoiild, 
A  willing  man  dies  sleeping,  and  all's  done. 

Are,  Shall  we  make  worthy  uses  of  this  place 
That  all  men  hate  so  much  t 

PaL  Flow,  gentle  cousin  ! 

Are,  Let's  tnink  this  prison  holy  sanctuary. 
To  keep  us  from  corruption  of  worse  men  1 
We  are  young,  and  yet  desire  the  ways  of  honour. 
That  liberty  and  common  conversation. 
The  poison  of  pure  spirits,  might  (like  WDmen) 
Woo  us  to  wander  from.    Wlukt  worthy  blessing 
Can  be,  but  our  imaginations 
May  make  it  oun  )    And  here  being  thus  together. 
We  are  an  endless  mine  to  one  another  ; 
We  are  one  another's  wife,  ever  begetting 
New  births  of  love  ;  we  are  father,  friends,  Mqaaint* 

anoe; 
We  are,  in  one  another,  fkmiliei  ; 
I  am  your  heir,  and  you  are  mine.    Hue  place 
Is  our  inheritance  ;  no  hard  oppressor 
Dare  take  this  tnm  us  ;  here,  with  a  little  patience. 
We  shall  live  long,  and  loving ;  no  naftkU  seek  os ; 
The  hand  of  war  hurts  none  here,  nor  the  scae 
Swallow  their  youth.    Were  we  at  liberif, 
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A  wife  might  part  ui  lawfallj,  or  busineii ; 
Quarrels  consume  us  ;  euTy  of  ill  men 
CrsTe  our  acquaintance  ;  I  might  sicken,  cousin, 
Where  jou  should  neTer  know  it,  and  so  perish 
Without  jour  noble  hand  to  close  mine  eyes. 
Or  pn^eie  to  the  gods  :  a  thousand  chanooSi 
Were  we  from  hence,  would  sever  us. 

PaL  You  hare  made  me 
(I  thank  you,  oousin  Arcite)  almost  wanton 
With  my  captivity  :  what  a  misery 
It  is  *to  Uto  abroad,  and  eyeiywhere  I 
*Tis  like  a  beast,  methinks  I  I  find  the  oourt  here, 
I'm  sure,  a  mors  content ;  and  all  those  pleasures, 
That  woo  the  wills  of  men  to  Tanity, 
I  see  through  now  ;  and  am  sufficient 
To  tell  the  world,  'tis  but  a  caudy  shadow. 
That  old  Time,  as  he  passes  by,  takes  with  him. 
What  had  we  been,  old  in  the  court  of  Creon, 
Where  sin  is  justice,  lust  and  ignorance 
The  yirtues  of  the  great  ones  1  Cousin  Areite, 
Had  not  the  loyinc  gods  found  this  place  for  ui, 
We  had  died,  as  they  do,  ill  old  men,  unwept, 
And  had  their  epitaphs,  the  people's  curses* 

The  Tw0  Nt^  Kimmm^. 

(From  the  •  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn.') 
Enter  Cssabio  and  a  BBSYAirT. 

Cesa.  Let  any  friend  have  entrance. 

Serv,  Sir,  a'  shall. 

Cesa,  Any  ;  I  except  none. 

Serv,  We  know  your  miud,  sir.  lEsdi, 

Caa,  Pleasures  admit  no  bounds.  I*m  pi  tch'd  so  high, 
To  such  a  growth  of  full  prosperities, 
That  to  conceal  my  fortunes  were  an  injury 
To  gratefulness,  and  those  more  liberal  fayours 
By  whom  my  glories  prosper.    He  that  flows 
In  gracious  and  swoln  tides  of  blest  abundance, 
Yet  will  be  ignorant  of  his  own  fortunes, 
Deserres  to  live  contemn 'd,  and  die  foTgoiien : 
The  harvest  of  my  hopes  is  now  already 
Ripen'd  and  gather*d  ;  I  can  fatten  youth 
With  choice  of  plenty,  and  supplies  of  comforts ; 
My  fate  springs  in  my  own  hand,  and  I'll  use  it. 

Enter  two  BaavAwvs,  sad  Biavcma* 

Ist.  Serv.  'Tis  my  place. 

2d.  Serv,  Yonis  1    Here,  fhir  one  ;  I'll  acquaint 
My  lord. 

Itl.  Serv.  He's  here ;  go  to  him  boldly. 

2d.  Serv.  Please  you 
To  let  him  undentand  how  readily 
I  waited  on  your  errand  I 

Itt.  Serv.  Baucy  fellow ! 
You  must  excuse  his  breeding. 

Ceaa.  What's  the  matter  t 
Bianchal  my  Bianchal — ^To  your  offices  1 

IMummtSanh 
This  visit,  sweet,  from  thee^  my  pretty  dear, 
By  how  much  more  'twas  unexpected,  comes 
So  much  the  more  timely :  witness  this  free  wtlcom^ 
Whate'er  occasion  led  thee  1 

Bian.  You  may  guess,  sir ; 
Yet,  indeed,  'tis  a  rare  one. 

CcMu  Prithee,  speak  it. 
My  honest  virtuous  maid. 

Bian.  Sir,  I  have  heard 
Of  your  misfortunes ;  and  I  cannot  tell  too 
Whether  I  have  more  cause  of  joy  or  saaness. 
To  know  they  are  a  truth. 

Oemu  What  truth,  Bianchal 
Misfortunes  1 — ^how  {-—wherein  I 

JSian.  You  are  disclaim'd 
For  being  the  lord  Alberto's  son,  and  publicly 
Acknowledg'd  of  as  mean  a  birth  as  mine  is  t 
It  cannot  choose  but  grieve  you. 


Obbo.  Grieve  me  I    Ha,  ha,  his  ha  1 
Is  this  all  t 

Bian.  This  all  t 

Ceaa.  Thou  art  sony  for't, 
I  warrant  thee ;  alas,  good  soul,  Bianeha  I 
That  which  thou  call'st  misfortune  is  ray  happiiUM } 
My  happiness,  Bianeha  1 

jStoji.  If  you  love  me. 
It  may  prove  mine  too. 

Ceaa.  May  it  1    I  will  love  thee. 
My  good,  good  maid,  if  that  can  make  thee  hi^py, 
Better  and  better  love  theo. 

Bian.  Without  breach,  then. 
Of  modesty,  I  come  to  claim  the  interest 
Your  protestations,  both  by  vows  and  letters. 
Have  made  me  owner  of :  from  the  first  hour 
I  saw  you,  I  confess  I  wish'd  I  had  been, 
Or  not  so  much  below  your  rank  and  greatness. 
Or  not  so  much  above  those  humble  flames 
That  should  have  warm'd  my  bosom  with  a  temperate 
Equality  of  desires  in  equal  fortunes. 
Still,  as  vou  utter'd  language  of  affection, 
I  courted  time  to  pass  more  slowly  on, 
That  I  might  turn  more  fool  to  lend  attention 
To  what  I  durst  not  credit,  nor  vet  hope  for ; 
Yet  still  as  more  I  heard,  I  wish'd  to  hear  mora. 

Ceaa.  Didst  thou  in  troth,  wench  t 

Bian.  Willingly  betray'd 
Myself  to  hopeless  bondsgOb 

Ceaa.  A  g<>c>d  girl  1 
I  thought  I  should  not  miss,  whate'er  thv  aiitww  WM. 

Bian.  But  as  I  am  a  maid,  sir,  (and  i  faith 
You  may  believe  me,  for  I  am  a  maid). 
So  dearly  I  respected  both  your  fame 
And  quality,  that  I  would  first  have  perish'd 
In  my  sick  thoughts,  than  ere  have  given  eonmt 
To  have  undone  your  fortunes,  by  inviting 
A  marriage  with  so  mean  a  one  as  I  am : 
I  should  have  died  sure,  and  no  creature  kn0li« 
The  sickness  that  had  kill'd  me. 

Oeaa.  Pretty  heart  I 
Good  soul,  alas,  alas ! 

Bian,  Now  since  I  know 
There  is  no  difllerence  'twixt  your  birth  and  mini^ 
Not  much  'twixt  our  estates  (if  any  be. 
The  advantage  is  on  my  side),  I  come  willingly 
To  tender  you  the  fizst-fruits  of  my  heart, 
And  am  content  t'  accept  you  for  my  httsband, 
Now  when  you  are  at  lowest. 

Ceaa.  For  a  husband  t 
Speak  sadly ;  dost  thou  mean  so  t 

Bian.  In  good  deed,  sir, 
'TIS  pure  love  makes  this  proffer. 

Ceaa.  I  believe  thee. 
What  counsel  urg'd  thee  on  I  tell  me ;  thy  father! 
My  worshipful  smug  host !    Was't  not  he,  wench  t 
Or  mother  hostess  1  na  1 

Bian.  D'  you  mock  my  parentagot 
I  do  not  scorn  youn  x  mean  folks  are  aa  worthy 
To  be  well  spoken  of,  if  they  deserve  well. 
As  some  whose  only  fame  lies  in  their  blood. 
Oh,  you're  a  proud  poor  man  1  all  your  eaths  falsehood, 
Your  vows  deceit,  your  letters  finged  and  wiflked  1 

Ceaa.  Thoud'st  be  my  wifis,  I  dare  swear. 

Bian.  Had  your  heart. 
Your  hand,  and  tongue,  been  twins,  you  had  reputai 
This  courtesy  a  benefit. 

Ceaa.  Simplicity, 
How  prettily  thou  mov'st  mo  I    Wlnr,  Biasieha» 
Report  has  cozen'd  thee ;  I  am  not  fallen 
From  my  expected  honoun  or  pesetastona. 
Though  from  the  hope  of  birthright. 

Bian.  Are  you  not  1 
Then  I  am  loot  anin  1  I  have  a  suit  tea ; 
You'll  grant  it,  if  you  be  a  good  man. 

Ceaa,  Anything. 
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Bian.  Pray  do  not  talk  of  au^ht  what  I  hare  said  t*je. 

Cesa.  Ab  I  wish  health,  I  will  not ! 

Bian,  Pitj  me ; 
But  neyer  lore  me  more  ! 

Cesa,  Nay,  now  you're  cruel : 
Why  aU  these  tears  I — ^Thou  shalt  not  go. 

Bian.  I'll  pray  for  you. 
That  you  may  have  a  virtuous  wife,  a  fair  one ; 
And  when  I'm  dead 

Ceta.  Fie,  fie  I  * 

BioH,  Think  on  me  sometimes. 
With  mercy  for  this  trespass ! 

Ccsa.  Let  us  kiss 
At  parting,  as  at  coming ! 

Bian,  This  I  have 
As  a  free  dower  to  a  vii*gin'8  grare ; 
All  goodness  dwell  with  you !  [Exit, 

CcBOL  Hannless  Biancha ! 
Unskill'd !  what  handsome  toysare  maid^to  play  with ! 

[PattoroL  LoreJ]  • 

(From  the '  Faithful  ShepbenlesB.*) 
To  Cloriitoa  a  Sattr  enton. 

Saiyr,  Through  yon  same  bending  plain 
That  flings  his  arms  down  to  the  main, 
And  through  these  thick  woods  hare  I  run. 
Whose  bottom  never  kiss'd  the  sun. 
Since  the  lusty  spring  began. 
All  to  please  my  master  Pan, 
Hare  I  trotted  without  rest, 
To  get  him  fruit ;  for  at  a  feast 
He  entertains,  this  coming  night. 
His  paramour  the  Syrinx  bri^t  : 
But  behold  a  fairer  sight  ! 
By  that  heavenly  form  of  thine. 
Brightest  fair,  thou  art  divine. 
Sprung  from  great  immortal  race 
Of  the  gods,  toT  in  thy  face 
Shines  more  awful  majesty 
Than  dull  weak  mortality 
Dare  with  misty  eyes  behold. 
And  live :  therefore  on  this  mould 
Lowly  do  I  bend  my  knee 
In  worship  of  thy  deity. 
Deign  it,  goddess,  from  my  hand 
To  receive  whate'er  this  land 
From  her  fertile  womb  doth  send 
Of  her  choice  fruits  ;  and  but  lend 
Belief  to  that  the  Satyr  tells, 
Fairer  by  the  famous  wells 
To  this  present  day  ne*cr  grew. 
Never  better^  nor  more  true. 
Hero  be  grapes  whoM  lusty  blood 
Is  the  learned  poet's  good. 
Sweeter  vet  did  never  crown 
The  head  of  Bacchus ;  nuts  more  brown 
Than  the  squirrel  whose  teeth  crack  them ; 
Deign,  0  fairest  fair,  to  take  them  : 
For  these,  black-eyed  Driope 
Hath  oftentimes  commanded  me 
With  my  clasped  knee  to  climb. 
See  how  well  the  lusty  time 
Hath  deck'd  their  rismg  cheeks  in  red. 
Such  as  on  your  lips  is  spread. 
Here  be  berries  for  a  queen. 
Some  be  red,  some  be  green  ; 
These  are  of  that  luscious  meat 
The  £reat  god  Pan  himself  doth  eat : 
All  these,  and  what  the  woods  can  yield. 
The  hanging  mountain  or  the  field, 
I  freely  offer,  and  ere  long 
Will  bring  you  more,  more  sweet  and  strong  ; 
Till  when,  humbly  leave  I  take, 
Lest  the  great  Pan  do  awake. 


That  sleeping  lies  in  a  deep  glade, 

Under  a  broad  beech's  shade. 

I  must  go,  I  must  run. 

Swifter  than  the  fieiy  sun.  [EaL 

Clor.  And  all  my  fears  go  with  thee. 
What  greatness,  or  what  private  hidden  power. 
Is  there  in  me  to  draw  submission 
From  this  rude  man  and  beast! — sure  I  am  mortal ; 
The  daughter  of  a  shepherd  ;  he  was  mortal. 
And  she  that  bore  me  mortal ;  prick  my  hand 
And  it  will  bleed  ;  a  ferer  shakes  me,  and 
The  self-same  wind  ^at  makes  the  young  lambe  shrink. 
Makes  me  a-cold  :  my  fear  says  I  am  mortal : 
Yet  I  have  heard  (my  mother  told  it  me), 
And  now  I  do  believe  it,  if  I  keep 
My  virgin  flower  uncropt,  pure,  diaste,  and  fair, 
No  goblin,  wood-god,  fairy,  elf,  or  fiend. 
Satyr,  or  other  power  that  haunts  the  groves, 
Shall  hurt  my  body,  or  by  vain  illusion 
Draw  me  to  wander  after  idle  fires. 
Or  voices  calling  me  in  dead  of  night 
To  make  me  follow,  and  so  tole  me  on 
Through  mire  and  standing  pools,  to  find  my  ruin. 
Else  v^y  should  this  rough  thing,  who  never  knew 
Manners  nor  smooth  humanity,  whose  heats 
Are  rougher  than  himself,  and  more  misshapen. 
Thus  mildly  kneel  to  mel    Sure  there's  a  power 
In  that  great  name  of  Virnn,  that  binds  fast 
All  rude  uncivil  bloods,  all  appetites 
That  break  their  confines.    Then,  strong  Chastity, 
Be  thou  my  stroneest  guard  ;  for  here  I'll  dwell 
In  opposition  against  fate  and  hell. 

Pbrioot  and  Amorst  appoint  to  meet  at  tlra  Virtuous 

WeU. 

Peri,  Stay,  gentle  Amoret,  thou  fair-brow'd  maid. 
Thy  shepherd  prays  thee  stay,  that  holds  thee  dear. 
Equal  with  his  soul's  good. 

AfM>.  Speak,  I  give 
Thee  fii^edom,  shepherd,  and  thy  tongue  be  still 
The  same  it  ever  was,  as  free  from  ill. 
As  he  whose  conversation  never  knew 
The  court  or  city,  be  thou  ever  true. 

Pan,  When  1  fall  off  from  my  affection. 
Or  mingle  my  clean  thoughts  with  ill  desires. 
First  let  our  great  God  cease  to  keep  my  flocks, 
That  being  left  alone  without  a  guard. 
The  wolf,  or  winter's  rage,  summer's  great  heat, 
And  want  of  water,  rots,  or  what  to  us 
Of  ill  is  yet  unknown,  fall  speedily. 
And  in  their  general  ruin  let  me  go. 

Amo,  I  pray  thee,  gentle  shepherd,  wish  not  so : 
I  do  believe  thee,  'tis  as  hard  for  me 
To  think  thee  false,  and  harder  than  for  thee 
To  hold  me  foul. 

Peri.  0  Tou  are  fairer  far 
Than  the  chaste  blushing  mom,  or  that  fair  star 
That  guides  the  wand'riug  seamen  through  the  deep, 
Straiter  than  straitest  pine  upon  the  steep 
Head  of  an  aged  mountain,  and  more  wmte 
Than  the  new  milk  we  strip  before  daylight 
From  the  full-freighted  bags  of  our  fair  flocks. 
^  Your  hair  more  b^uteous  than  those  hxuiging  locks 
Of  young  Apollo. 

Amo.  Shepherd,  be  not  lost, 
Y'  are  sail'd  too  far  already  from  the  coast 
Of  our  discourse. 

Peri,  Did  you  not  tell  me  once 
I  should  not  love  alone,  I  should  not  lose 
Those  many  passions,  vows,  and  holy  oaths, 
I've  sent  to  heaven  t    Did  you  not  give  your  hand. 
Even  that  fair  hand,  in  hostage  1  l£  not  then 
Give  back  again  those  s^veets  to  other  men 
You  yourself  vow'd  were  mine. 

Amo,  Shepherd,  so  far  as  maiden's  modesty 
May  give  aNsurauce,  I  am  once  more  thine. 
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Once  more  I  giro  my  hand  ;  be  erer  free 
From  that  grott  foe  to  faith,  foul  jealoiuy. 

Pai,  I  take  it  aa  m^  best  good ;  and  desire. 
For  stronffer  confinnation  of  our  lore. 
To  meet  uim  happy  night  in  that  fair  grove. 
Where  all  true  shepherdB  hare  rewarded  been 
For  their  long  service.  •  * 

to  that  holy  wood  is  consecrate 

A  Virtaous  Well,  about  whose  floweiy  banks 
The  nimble-footed  fairies  dance  their  rounds 
By  the  pale  moonshine,  dipping  oftentimes 
l^eir  stolen  children,  so  to  mue  them  free 
From  dying  flesh  and  dull  mortality. 
By  this  fair  fount  hath  many  a  shepherd  sworn 
And  gjyen  away  his  freedom,  many  a  troth 
Been  plight,  which  neither  envy  nor  old  time 
Could  erer  break,  with  many  a  chaste  kiss  given 
In  hope  of  coming  happiness  :  by  this 
Fresh  fountain  many  a  blushing  maid 
Hath  crown'd  the  head  of  her  long  loved  shepherd 
With  gaudy  flowers,  whilst  he  happy  sung 
Lays  of  his  love  and  dear  captivity. 

Hie  God  of  the  Rivsa  rises  with  Amoest  in  his  snns. 

RivtT  God,  What  powerful  charms  my  streams 
Back  again  unto  their  spring,  [do  bring 

With  such  force,  that  I  their  god. 
Three  times  striking  with  my  rod. 
Could  not  keep  them  in  their  ranks  ! 
My  fishes  shoot  into  the  banks  ; 
There's  not  one  that  stays  and  feeds. 
All  have  hid  them  in  the  weeds. 
Here's  a  mortal  almost  dead, 
Fall'n  into  my  river-head, 
Hallow'd  so  with  many  a  spell, 
That  till  now  none  ever  fell. 
Tis  a  female,  young  and  clear. 
Cast  in  by  some  ravisher. 
See  upon  her  breast  a  wound. 
On  which  there  is  no  plaster  bound  ; 
Tet  she's  warm,  her  pulses  beat, 
Tis  a  sign  of  life  and  heat. 
If  thou  be'st  a  viigin  pure, 
I  can  give  a  present  cure. 
Take  a  drop  into  thy  wound 
From  mv  watery  locks,  more  round 
Than  orient  pearl,  and  for  more  pure 
Than  unchaste  flesh  may  endure. 
See,  she  pants,  and  from  her  flesh 
The  warm  blood  gusheth  out  afresh. 
She  is  an  unpolluted  maid  ; 
I  must  have  this  bleeding  staid. 
From  my  banks  I  pluck  this  flow'r 
With  holy  hand,  whose  virtuous  pow'r 
Is  at  once  to  heal  and  draw. 
The  blood  returns.    I  never  saw 
A  fiiirer  mortal.    Now  doth  break 
Her  deadly  slumber :  Virgin,  speak. 

Amo.  Who  hath  restor'd  my  sense,  given  me 
new  breath, 
And  brought  me  back  out  of  the  arms  of  death  1 

Chd,  Ihave  heal'd  thy  wounds. 

Amo,  Ah  me  ! 

Ood.  Fear  not  him  that  suooour'd  thee : 
I  am  this  fountain's  god !    Below, 
My  waters  to  a  river  grow. 
And  'twizt  two  banks  with  oeien  set, 
That  only  prosper  in  the  wet, 
Tbroiudi  the  meadows  do  they  glide, 
Wheeung  still  on  ev'iy  side. 
Sometimes  winding  round  about. 
To  find  the  even'st  channel  out. 
And  if  thou  wilt  go  with  mo, 
Leaving  mortal  company, 
In  the  cool  stream  shalt  thou  lie, 
Tnt^  from  hMm  as  well  as  I ; 


I  will  give  thee  for  thy  food 

No  fish  that  useth  in  the  mud  I 

But  trout  and  pike,  that  love  to  swim 

Where  the  gravel  from  the  brim 

Through  the  pjire  streams  may  be  seen  : 

Orient  pearl  fit  for  a  queen. 

Will  I  give,  thy  love  to  win. 

And  a  uiell  to  keep  them  in :  * 

Not  a  fish  in  all  my  brook 

That  shall  disobey  thy  look. 

But,  when  thou  wilt,  come  sliding  by. 

And  from  thy  white  hand  take  a  fly. 

And  to  make  thee  understand 

How  I  can  my  waves  comnuuid. 

They  shall  bubble  whilst  I  sing, 

Sweeter  than  the  silver  string. 

The  Song; 

Do  not  fear  to  put  thy  feet 
Naked  in  the  river,  sweet ; 
Think  not  leech,  or  newt,  or  toad. 
Will  bite  thy  foot,  when  thou  hast  trod ; 
Nor  let  the  water  rising  high. 
As  thou  wad'st  in,  make  thee  cry 
And  sob ;  but  ever  live  with  me. 
And  not  a  wave  shall  trouble  thee ! 

The  lyrical  pieces  scattered  throaghont  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher's  plays  are  generally  in  the  tame  grace- 
ful and  fanciful  s^le  as  the  poetry  of  the  *  Faithful 
Shepherdess :'  some  are  here  subjoined : — 

[Jfe2ancAo?y.] 
(Prom 'Nice  Valour.') 

Hence,  all  you  vain  delights. 
As  short  as  are  the  nights 

Wherein  you  spend  your  folly  ! 
There's  nought  in  this  life  sweet, 
If  man  were  wise  to  see't, 

But  only  melancholy ! 

Welcome,  folded  arms,  and  fixed  eyes, 
A  sigh  that  piercing  mortifies, 
A  look  that's  fasten'd  to  the  ground, 
A  tongue  chain'd  up,  without  a  sound ! 

Fountain  heads,  and  pathless  groves. 
Places  which  pale  passion  loves  ! 
Moonlight  walks,  when  all  the  fowls 
Are  warmly  hous'd,  save  bats  and  owls ! 
A  midnight  bellt  a  parting  groan ! 
These  are  the  sounds  we  feed  upon ; 
Then  stretch  our  bones  in  a  still  ffloomy  valley : 
Nothing's  so  dainty-sweet  as  lov  Jy  meianchofy. 

[Song,^ 

(From  the  *  False  One.') 

Look  out,  bright  eyes,  and  bless  the  air ! 
Even  in  shadows  you  are  fair; 
Shut-up  beauty  is  like  fire. 
That  breaks  out  clearer  still  and  higher. 
Though  your  beauty  be  confin'd. 

And  soft  Love  a  prisoner  bound, 
Yet  the  beauty  of  your  mind. 

Neither  check  nor  chain  hath  found. 
Look  out  nobly,  then,  and  dare 

Ev'n  the  fetters  that  you  wear ! 

[The  PohPcr  of  Love."] 

(Fran « Valentiaiaa.') 

Hear  ye,  ladies  that  despise 

What  the  mighty  Love  has  done ; 
Fear  examples  and  be  wise : 


Fair  Calisto  was  a  nun 
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licda,  sailing  on  the  stream. 
To  deceive  the  hopes  of  man. 

Lore  accounting  but  a  dream. 
Doted  on  a  silver  swan ; 

Danae  in  a  brazen  towei^ 

Where  no  lore  was,  lov'd  a  shower. 

Hear  7^  ladies  that  are  coy, 

What  the  mighty  Love  can  do ; 
Fear  the  fierceness  of  the  boy ; 

The  chaste  moon  he  makes  to  woo 
Vesta,  kindling  holy  fires, 

Circled  round  about  with  spies 
Never  dreaming  loose  desires. 

Doting  at  the  altar  dies ; 
Ilion  in  a  short  hour  higher, 
He  can  build,  and  once  more  fixe. 

(From  tbe  Bame.) 

Care-channing  Sleep,  thou  easer  of  all  woes. 
Brother  to  Death,  sweetly  thyself  dispose 
On  this  afflicted  prince :  fall  like  a  cloud 
In  gentle  showers ;  give  nothing  that  is  loud 
Or  painful  to  his  slumbers ;  easy,  sweet  flight !], 
Ana  as  a  purling  stream,  thou  son  of  nigni^ 
Pass  by  his  troubled  senses,  sing  his  nain  ^ 
Like  hoUow  murmuring  wind  or  gentle  rain* 
Into  this  prince,  gently,  oh,  gently  slide, 
And  kiss  him  into  slumbexs  like  a  bride  I 

\Song  to  Pan,  at  the  eondvnon  of  tKe  Faithful 
ShepkardtnJ] 

All  ye  woods,  and  trees,  and  bow'rs, 
All  ye  virtues  and  ye  pow^ 
That  inhabit  in  the  lakes. 
In  the  pleasant  springs  or  brakes^ 

Move  your  roet 
To  our  sound. 

Whilst  we  greet 
All  this  nound, 
With  his  honour  and  his  name 
That  dffends  our  flocks  from  blame. 

He  is  great,  and  he  is  just, 
He  is  ever  good,  and  must 
Thus  be  honouT'd.    Daffodiliei^ 
Roses,  pinks,  and  loved  lilies, 

Let  us  fling. 

Whilst  we  jing. 

Ever  holy, 

£ver  holy. 
Ever  honoured,  ever  young  1 
Thus  great  Pan  is  ever  sung. 

[From  *  BoUo.*] 

Take,  oh  take  those  lips  away. 

That  so  sweetly  were  fonwom, 
And  tJiose  eyes,  the  break  of  day, 

Li^ts  that  do  mislead  the  mom ; 
But  my  kisses  brinff  again, 
Seals  of  love,  thougn  seal'd  In  vain. 

Hide,  oh  hide  those  hills  of  mow. 
Which  thy  froxen*  bosom  bears. 

On  whose  tops  the  pinks  that  grow 
Are  yet  of  those  that  April  wean  j 

But  fint  set  my  poor  heart  free. 

Bound  in  those  icy  chains  by  thee. 

aSOBOB  CHAPMAN. 

Gbobge  Chapman,  the  translator  of  Homer,  wrote 
early  and  copiously  for  the  stage.  His  first  play, 
the  Blind  Btygar  of  Alexandria,  was  printed  in  1598, 
the  same  year  that  witnessed  Ben  Jonson*s  first  and 


masterly  dramatio  eflbrt  Prerious  to  tliia.  Chap* 
man  had  translated  part  of  th«  Iliad;  and  his  lof^ 
fourteen-eyllable  rhjrme,  with  such  linea  as  the  fol- 
lowing, would  seem  to  hare  promised  a  great  tragic 
poet: — 

From  his  bright  helm  and  shield  did  bum  a  most  un- 

wearied  fire, 
Like  rich  Autumnus'  golden  lamp,  whose  brightneis 

men  admire. 
Past  all  the  other  host  of  stars,  when  witii  his  cheerful 

face. 
Fresh  wash'd  in  lofty  ocean  waves,  he  doth  the  sky 

enchase. 

The  beauty  of  Chapman's  compound  Homeric  epi- 
thets (quoted  by  Thomas  Warton),  as  iiivtr'footad 
Thetis,  the  tripU-feathered  helm,  the  fair-haired  boy, 
high-miOed Thebes,  the  strong-wingealancHy  &C.,  bear 
the  impress  of  a  poetical  imagination,  chaste  yet 
luxuriant  But  however  spirited  and  lo(^  as  a 
translator,  Chapman  proTed  but  a  heavy  and  cum- 
brous dramatic  writer.  He  continued  to  supply  the 
theatre  with  tragedies  and  comedies  up  to  1620,  or 
later ;  yet  of  the  sixteen  that  have  descended  to  us, 
not  one  possesses  t^e  creative  and  vivifying  power 
of  dramatic  genius.  In  didactic  observation  and 
description  he  is  sometimes  happy,  and  hence  he  haa 
been  praised  for  possessing  *more  thinking'  than 
most  of  his  contemporaries  of  the  buskined  muse. 
His  judgment*  however,  vanished  in  action,  for  bis 
plots  are  unnatural,  and  his  s^le  was  too  hard  and 
artificial  to  admit  of  any  nice  aelineation  of  charac- 
ter. His  extravagances  are  also  aa  bad  as  those  of 
Marlow,  and  are  seldom  relieved  by  poetio  thoughts 
or  fancy.  The  best  known  plays  of  Chapman  are 
Eastward  Hoe  (written  in  cox^unction  with  Jonson 
and  Marston),  Bueiy  D'Amboigy  Byron**  Contpirucy, 
AU  Fools,  and  the  Gentlenum  UAer,  In  a  sonnet 
prefixed  to '  All  Fods,'  and  addressed  to  Walsingham, 
Chapman  states  that  he  was  *mark'd  by  age  for 
aims  of  greater  weight'  This  play  was  written  in 
1599.    It  contains  &e  following  fanciful  lines  9 — 

I  tell  thee  love  is  Nature's  second  sun. 
Causing  a  spring  of  virtues  where  he  shines : 
And  as  without  the  sun,  the  world's  great  ey6» 
All  colours,  beauties  both  of  art  and  nature, 
Are  given  in  vain  to  men ;  so,  without  love. 
All  beauties  bred  in  women  are  in  vain, 
All  virtues  bred  in  men  lie  buried  ; 
For  love  informs  them  as  the  sun  doth  oelouia. 

In  'Bussy  D'Ambois'  is  the  following  invocation 
for  a  Spirit  of  Intelligence,  which  has  been  highly 
landed  by  Charles  Lamb  :— 

I  long  to  know 
How  my  dear  mistress  fares,  and  be  inform'd 
What  hand  she  now  holds  on  the  troubled  blood 
Of  her  incensed  lord.    Methou^t  the  spirit* 
When  he  had  utter'd  his  perplex'd  presaoe. 
Threw  his  chang'd  count'nance  heaoloDg  mto  dottds : 
His  forehead  bent,  as  he  would  hide  his  face  ; 
He  knock'd  his  ehin  against  his  darken'd  breast, 
And  struck  a  churlish  silence  through  his  poweif . 
Terror  of  darkness  I  0  thou  king  of  flames  I 
That  with  thv  music-footed  horse  dost  strike 
The  clear  light  out  of  errstal  on  dark  earth ; 
And  hurl'st  instinctive  fire  about  the  world  : 
Wake,  wake  the  drowsy  and  enchanted  night 
That  sleeps  with  dead  ^yes  in  this  heavy  nddla. 
Or  thou,  great  prince  of  shades,  where  never  son 
Sticks  his  far-darted  beams  ;  whose  eyes  are  made 
To  see  in  darknen,  and  see  ever  best 
Where  sense  is  blindest :  open  now  the  heart 
Of  thy  abashed  oracle,  that,  for  fear 
Of  some  ill  it  includes,  would  fain  lie  hid : 
And  rise  thou  with  it  in  thy  greater  light 
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The  life  of  Chapman  waa  a  aoene  of  content  and 
prosperity.  He  was  born  at  Hitching  Hill,  in  Hert- 
fbrdahire,  in  1557 ;  waa  educated  both  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge;  ei^jojed  the  royal  patronage  of  King 
James  and  Prince  Henry,  and  the  friendship  of 
Spenser,  Jonson,  and  Shakspeare.  He  was  tempe- 
rate and  pions,  and,  according  to  Oldys, '  preserred, 
in  his  conduct,  the  true  dignity  of  poetry,  which  he 
compared  to  the  flower  of  the  sun,  that  disdains  to 
open  its  leares  to  the  eye  of  a  smoking  taper.'  The 
me  of  this  venerable  scholar  and  poet  dosed  in  1634, 
at  the  ripe  age  of  seyenty-seyen. 

Chapman's  Homer  is  a  wonderful  work,  consider- 
ing the  time  when  it  was  produced,  and  the  continued 
spirit  which  is  kept  up.  Marlow  had  succeeded  in 
the  fonrteen-syllable  verse,  but  only  in  select  pas- 
sages of  Ovid  and  Musaeus.  Chapman  had  a  vast 
field  to  traverse,  and  though  he  trod  it  hurriedly 
and  negligently,  he  preserved  the  lire  and  freedom 
of  his  great  original  Pope  and  Waller  both  praised 
his  translation,  and  perhaps  it  is  now  more  fre- 

Suently  in  the  hands  of  scholars  and  poetical  stu- 
ents  &an  the  more  polished  and  music^  version  of 
Popeu  Chapman's  translations  consist  of  the  *  Hied' 
(which  he  dedicated  to  Prince  Henry),  the '  Odyssey' 
(dedicated  to  the  royal  favourite  Carr,  Earl  of 
Somerset),  and  the  *  (feorgics  of  Hesiod,'  which  he 
inscribed  to  Lord  Bacon.  A  version  of  '  Hero  and 
Leander,'  left  unfinished  by  Marlow,  was  completed 
by  Chapman,  and  published  in  1606. 


THOKAS  DSULEB. 

Thomas  Bskkbh  appears  to  have  been  an  indus- 
trious author,  and  CoUier  gives  the  names  of  above 
twenty  plays  which  he  produced,  either  wholly  or 
'  in  part.  He  was  connected  with  Jonson  in  writing 
'  for  the  Lord  Admiral's  theatre,  conducted  by  Hens- 
I  lowe ;  but  Ben  and  he  became  bitter  enemies,  and 
■  the  former,  in  liis  *  Poetaster,'  performed  in  1601,  has 
satirised  Dekker  under  the  character  of  Crispinus, 
representing  himself  as  Horace  1  Jonson's  charges 
against  his  adversary  are  *  his  arroganoy  and  impu- 
'  dence  in  commending  his  own  things,  and  for  his 
trandating.'  The  origin  of  the  quarrel  does  not 
'  appear,  but  in  an  apologetic  dialogue  added  to  the 
'Poetaster,' Jonson  says — 

Whether  of  malice,  or  of  ignorance, 
Or  itch  to  have  me  their  advenary,  I  know  not. 
Or  all  these  mix'd ;  but  sure  I  am,  three  years 
They  did  provoke  me  with  their  petulant  styles 
On  eveiy  stage. 

Dekker  replied  by  another  drama,  SatiromoMtix,  or 
the  Untnusing  the  HumorouM  Poet,  in  which  Jonson 
appears  as  Horace  junior.  There  is  more  raillery 
and  abuse  in  Dekker's  answer  than  wit  or  poetry, 
but  it  was  well  received  by  the  play-going  public. 
Dekker's  FortunatuA,  or  the  Wishing  Cap,  and  the 
Honest  Whore,  are  his  best  The  latter  was  a  great 
fkvourite  with  Hazlitt,  who  says  it  unites  *  the  sim- 
plicity of  prose  with  the  graces  of  poetry.'  The 
poetic  diction  of  Dekker  is  choice  ana  elegant,  but 
ne  often  wanders  into  absurdity.  Passages  like  the 
following  would  do  honour  to  any  dramatist  Of 
Patience : — 

Patience  I  why,  'tis  the  soul  of  peace  : 
Oi  all  the  virtues,  'tis  nearest  km  to  heaven  : 
It  makes  men  look  like  gods.    The  best  of  men 
ThaX  e'er  wore  earth  about  him  was  a  sufferer, 
A  soil,  meek,  patient,  humble,  tranquil  spirit : 
The  fbf t  true  gentleman  that  ever  breath  d. 


The  contrast  between  female  honour  and  shame-* 

Nothing  did  make  me,  when  I  loved  them  best, 
To  loathe  them  more  than  this  :  when  in  the  street 
A  fair,  young,  modest  damsel  I  did  meet ; 
She  seem'd  to  all  a  dove  when  I  pass'd  by, 
And  I  to  all  a  raven  :  every  eye 
That  follow'd  her,  went  with  a  bashful  glance : 
At  me  each  bold  and  jeering  countenance 
Darted  forth  scorn :  to  her,  as  if  she  had  been 
Some  tower  unvanquished,  would  they  all  vail : 
'Gainst  me  swoln  rumour  hoisted  every  sail ; 
She,  crown'd  with  reverend  praises,  pass'd  by  them ; 
I,  tlkough  with  face  mask'd,  could  not  'sci^  the 

hem; 
For,  as  if  heaven  had  set  strange  marks  on  suchi 
Because  they  should  be  pointing-stocks  to  man, 
Drest  up  in  civilest  shape,  a  courtesan. 
Let  her  walk  saint-like,  noteless,  and  unknown. 
Yet  she's  betray'd  by  some  trick  of  her  own. 

The  picture  of  a  lady  seen  by  her  lover^ 

My  Infelioe's  face,  her  brow,  her  eye. 
The  dimple  on  her  cheek  :  and  such  sweet  skill 
Hath  from  the  cunning  workman's  pencil  flown. 
These  lips  look  fresh  and  lively  as  her  own  ; 
Seeming  to  move  and  speak.    Alas !  now  I  see 
The  reason  why  fond  women  love  to  buy 
Adulterate  complexion  :  here  'tis  read  ; 
False  colours  last  after  the  true  be  dead* 
Of  all  the  roses  grafted  on  her  cheeks. 
Of  all  the  graces  dancing  in  her  eyes, 

*  Of  all  the  music  set  upon  her  tongue. 
Of  all  that  was  past  woman's  excellence, 
In  her  white  bosom  ;  look,  a  painted  board 
Circumscribes  all  1    Earth  can  no  bliss  afford ; 
Nothing  of  her  but  this  1    This  ctonot  speak ; 
It  has  no  lap  for  me  to  rest  upon  ; 

No  lip  worth  tasting.    Here  the  worms  will  feed. 
As  in  her  coffin.    Hence,  then,  idle  art, 
True  love  's  best  pictured  in  a  true  love's  heart 
Here  art  thou  drawn,  sweet  maid,  till  this  be  dead. 
So  that  thou  livest  twice,  twice  art  buried. 
Thou  figure  of  my  friend,  lie  there  I 

Dekker  is  supposed  to  have  died  about  the  year 
1638.  His  life  seems  to  have  been  spent  in  irre- 
gularity and  poverty.  According  to  Oldys,  he  was 
three  years  in  the  King's  Bench  prison.  In  one  of 
his  own  beautiful  lines,  he  says — 

We  ne'er  are  angels  till  our  passions  die. 

But  the  old  dramatists  lived  in  a  world  of  pastkm, 
of  revelry,  want,  and  despair. 

JOHN  WEBSTEB. 

John  Websteb,  the  '  noble  minded,'  as  Hailitfe 
designates  him,  lived  and  died  about  the  same  time 
as  Dekker,  with  whom  he  wrote  in  the  conjunct 
authorship  then  so  common.  His  original  dramas 
are  the  Ducheu  of  Malfy^  Gmse^  or  the  Maseaere  of 
France,  the  DeviJtt  Law  Que,  Appiue  and  VurguuOt 
and  the  Wfute  Demi,  or  Vittoria  Corombona.  Web- 
ster, it  has  been  said,  was  clerk  of  St  Andrew's 
church,  Holbom ;  but  Mr  Dyce,  his  editor  and  bio- 
grapher, searched  the  registers  of  the  parish  for  hi« 
name  without  success.    The  *  White  Devil'  and  the 

*  Duchess  of  Malf/  have  divided  the  opinion  of  critics 
as  to  their  relative  merits.  They  are  both  powerful 
dramas,  though  filled  with  'supernumerary  norrors.' 
The  former  was  not  successful  on  the  stage,  and  the 
author  published  it  with  a  dedication,  in  which  he 
states,  that  '  most  of  the  people  that  come  to  the 
play-house  resemble  those  ignorant  asses  who,  visit- 
ing stationers'  shops,  their  use  is  not  to  inquire  for 
gcwd  books,  but  new  books.'    He  was  accused,  like 
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Jonson,  of  being  a  slow  writer,  but  he  consoles 
himself  with  the  example  of  Euripides,  and  confesses 
that  he  did  not  write  with  a  goose  quill  winged  vrith 
two  feathers.  In  this  slighted  play  there  are  some 
exquisite  touches  of  pathos  and  natural  feeling.  The 
grief  of  a  group  of  mourners  over  a  dead  body  is 
thus  described : — 

I  found  them  winding  of  Marcello's  corse, 
And  there  is  such  a  solemn  melody, 
Tween  doleful  songs,  tears,  and  sad  elegies, 
Such  as  old  grandames  watching  by  the  dead 
Were  wont  to  outwear  the  ni^ts  with  ;  that,  be- 

.  lieVe  me, 
I  had  no  eyes  to  guide  me  forth  the  room, 
They  weie  so  o'ercharged  with  water. 

The  f^eral  dirge  for  Marcello,  sung  by  his  mother, 
possesses,  says  Charles  Lamb,  *  that  intenseness  of 
feeling  which  seems  to  resolve  itself  into  the  elements 
which  it  contemplates :' — 

Call  for  the  robin  red-breast  and  the  wren, 

Since  o'er  shady  groves  they  hover, 

And  with  leaves  and  flowers  do  cover 

The  friendless  bodies  of  unburied  men. 

Call  unto  his  funeral  dole, 

The  ant,  the  field-mouse,  and  the  mole, 

To  raise  him  hillocks  that  shall  keep  him  warm. 

And,  when  gay  tombs  are  robb*d,  sustain  no  harm  ; 

But  keep  the  wolf  far  thence,  that's  foe  to  men, 

For  with  his  nails  he'U  dig  them  up  again. 

The  following  couplet  has  been  admired : — 

Glories,  like  glow-worms,  afar  oflf  shine  bright ; 
But,  looked  to  near,  have  neither  heat  nor  light. 

The  *  Duchess  of  Malfy'  abounds  more  in  the  terriAle 
graces.  It  turns  on  ^e  mortal  ofl^enoe  which  the 
lady  gives  to  her  two  proud  brothers,  Ferdinand, 
Duke  of  Calabria,  and  a  cardinal,  by  indulging  in  a 
generous  though  infatuated  passion  for  Antonio,  her 
steward. 

•  This  passion,'  Mr  Dyce  justly  remarks,  •  a  sub- 
ject most  difficult  to  treat,  is  managed  with  infinite 
delicacy ;  and,  in  a  situation  of  great  peril  for  the 
author,  she  condescends  without  being  degraded, 
and  declares  the  afiection  with  which  her  dependant 
had  inspired  her  without  losing  anything  of  dignity 
and  respect'  The  last  scenes  of  the  play  are  con- 
ceived in  a  spirit  which  every  intimate  student  of 
our  elder  dramatic  literature  must  feel  to  be  pecu- 
liar to  Webster.  The  duchess,  captured  by  Bosola, 
is  brought  into  the  presence  of  her  brother  in  an 
imperfect  light,  and  is  taught  to  believe  that  he 
wishes  to  be  reconciled  to  her. 

[Scene  from  the  Duchess  of  AfcUfy.] 

Fcrd,  Where  are  you  I 

Jhtch,  Here,  sir. 

Ferd,  This  darkness  suits  you  well. 

Duch,  I  would  ask  you  pardon. 

Ferd.  You  have  it ; 
For  I  account  it  the  honourablest  revenge. 
Where  I  may  kill,  to  pardon.    Where  are  your  cubs  t 

Ditch,  Whom ! 

Ferd,  Call  them  your  children. 
For,  though  our  national  law  distinguish  bastards 
From  true  legitimate  issue,  compassionate  nature 
Makes  them  all  equal. 

Duch.  Do  you  visit  me  for  this  1 
You  violate  a  sacrament  o'  th'  church, 
Will  make  vou  howl  in  hell  for't. 

Ferd.  It  nod  been  well 
Could  you  have  liv'd  thus  always  :  for,  indeed, 
You  were  too  much  i'  th'  light — ^but  no  more  ; 
I  come  to  seal  my  i)eace  with  you.    Here's  n  hand 

[Oivts  her  a  dead  matC$  hand. 


To  which  you  have  vow'd  much  love :  the  ring  upon*t 
You  gave. 

Dieh.  I  afiTectionately  kiss  it. 

Ferd,  Pray  do,  and  bury  the  print  of  it  in  your 
heart. 
I  will  leave  this  ring  with  vou  for  a  love  token ; 
And  the  hand,  as  sure  oa  the  ring ;  and  do  not  doubt 
But  you  shall  have  the  heart  too :  when  you  need  a 

friend. 
Send  to  him  that  ow'd  it,  and  you  shall  see 
Whether  he  can  aid  you. 

Duch,  You  are  vexr  cold : 
I  fear  you  are  not  well  after  your  traveL 
Ha  !  lights  I  0  horrible  ! 

Ferd,  Let  her  have  lights  enough.  [ExiL 

Duch,  What  witchcraft  doth  he  practise,  that  he 
hath  left 
A  dead  man's  hand  here  I 


[Hen  to  dtooovered,  behind  a  timverw,  th«  utiflctol 
figures  of  Antooio  and  hto  chUdnn,  appeariiif  at 
if  they  woe  dead.] 

Boi.  Look  you,  here's  the  piece  from  which  'twoi 
ta'en. 
He  doth  present  you  this  sad  spectacle. 
That,  now  you  know  directly  they  are  dead, 
Hereafter  you  may  wisely  cease  to  grieve 
For  that  which  cannot  be  recovered. 
Duch,  There  is  not  between  heaven  and  earth  one 
wish 
I  stay  for  after  this. 

Afterwards,  by  a  refinement  of  cruelty,  the  bro- 
ther sends  a  troop  of  madmen  fhim  the  hospital  to 
make  a  concert  round  the  duchess  iu  prison.  After 
they  have  danced  and  sung,  Bosola  enters  disguised 
as  an  dd  man. 

[DeaOi  of  the  Ducf^eu,"] 

Duch,  Is  he  mad  too  ? 

^os.  I  am  come  to  make  thy  tomb. 

Duch,  Ha  1  my  tomb  1 
Thou  speak'st  as  if  I  lay  upon  my  deathbed. 
Gasping  for  breath  :  Dost  thou  perceive  me  sick  I 

Boe,  Yes,  and  the  more  dangerously,  since  thy  sick* 
ness  is  insensible. 

Diidi.  Thou  art  not  mad  sure  :  dost  know  me  1 

Bob,  Yes. 

Dwh,  Who  am  I ! 

Boe,  Thou  art  a  box  of  wormseed ;  at  best  but  a 
salvatory  of  green  mummy.  What's  this  flesh  I  a 
little  crudded  milk,  fantastical  puff-paste.  Our 
bodies  are  weaker  than  those  paper-prisons  boys  use 
to  keep  flies  in,  more  contemptible ;  since  oun  is  to 
preserve  earthworms.  Didst  thou  ever  see  a  lark  in  a 
cage  t  Such  is  the  soul  in  the  body :  this  world  is 
like  her  little  turf  of  gross  ;  and  the  heaven  o'er  oar 
heads  like  her  looking  glass,  only  ^ves  us  a  misershls 
knowledge  of  the  smiul  compass  of  our  prison. 

Ducli.  Am  not  I  thy  duchess  ! 

Boe,  Thou  art  some  great  woman,  sure,  for  riot 
begins  to  sit  on  thy  forehead  (clad  in  grev  hoin) 
twenty  years'  sooner  than  on  a  mcny  milkmaid's. 
Thou  sleepest  worse,  than  if  a  mouse  should  be  forced 
to  take  up  her  lodging  in  a  cat's  ear  :  a  little  in&nt 
that  breeds  its  teeth,  should  it  lie  with  thee,  would 
cry  out,  as  if  thou  wert  the  more  unquiet  bedfellow. 

Duch,  I  am  Duchess  of  Malfy  still. 

Boa,  That  makes  thy  sleeps  so  broken. 
Glories,  like  glow-worms,  afar  off  shine  bright ; 
But,  look'd  to  near,  have  neither  heat  nor  light. 

Dwih,  Thou  art  very  plain. 

Boe,  My  trade  is  to  flatter  the  dead,  not  the  living. 
I  am  a  tomb-maker. 

Dikh;  And  thou  comest  to  make  my  tomb  t 

Boe,  Yes. 
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Ihteh.  Let  me  be  a  little  merry. 
Of  what  stuff  wilt  thou  make  it ! 

Bo9.  Ni^,  resoWe  me  first ;  of  what  fasliion  f 

Ihiek.  Whj,  do  we  grow  fantastical  in  our  death- 
bed I    Do  we  afiect  fashion  in  the  grave ! 

Bot.  Most  ambitiously.  Princes*  images  on  their 
tombs  do  not  lie  as  thej  were  wont,  seeming  to  pray 
up  to  hearen  :  but  with  their  luuids  under  their 
cfaeehs  (as  if  th^  died  of  the  toothache)  :  they  are 
not  cured  with  their  eyes  fixed  upon  the  stars  ;  but, 
as  their  minds  were  wholly  bent  upon  the  world,  the 
self-same  way  they  seem  to  turn  their  iaoes. 

Jhtek.  Let  me  know  fiiUy,  therefore,  the  effect 
Of  this  thy  dismal  preparation. 
This  talk,  fit  for  a  chunel. 

Boi.  Now  I  shall. 

[A  eojfbij  eordtt  €md  a  heU  produced. 
Here  is  a  present  f^om  your  princely  brothers ; 
And  may  it  aniTe  welcome,  for  it  brings 
Last  benefit,  last  sorrow. 

DuA,  Let  me  see  it. 
I  have  so  much  obedience  in  my  blood, 
I  wish  it  in  their  Teins  to  do  them  good. 

^ot.  This  is  your  last  presence  chamber. 

Car.  O,  my  sweet  lady. 

2>tedL  Peace,  it  afirights  not  me. 

Bot»  I  am  the  common  bellman. 
That  usually  is  sent  to  condemn'd  persona 
The  night  before  they  suffer. 

Dmn,  Even  now  thou  saidst 
I   Thou  wast  a  tomb-maker. 

Bot.  'Twas  to  bring  you 
I   By  degrees  to  mortification  :  Listen. 

Dirge. 

Haik,  now  erery  thing  is  still ; 
This  screech-owl,  and  the  whistler  shrill, 
Call  upon  our  dame  aloud. 
And  bid  her  quickly  don  her  shroud. 
Much  you  had  of  luid  and  rent ; 
Tour  length  in  clay  's  now  competent. 
*  A  long  war  disturbed  your  mind ; 
Here  your  perfect  peace  is  sign'd. 
Of  what  is  't  fools  make  such  rain  keeping  ? 
Sin,  their  conception  ;  their  birth,  weeping  : 
Their  life,  a  general  mist  of  error. 
Their  death,  a  hideous  storm  of  terror. 
Strew  your  hair  with  powders  sweet, 
lK>n  clean  linen,  bathe  your  feet : 
And  (the  foul  fiend  more  to  check) 
A  crucifix  let  bless  your  neck, 
ms  now  full  tide  'tween  night  and  day  : 
End  your  groan,  and  come  away. 

Car.  Hence,  Tillains,  tyrants,  murderers  :  alas  1 
What  will  you  do  with  my  lady  !    Call  fbr  help. 

JhidL  To  whom  ;  to  our  next  neighbours !    They 
are  mad  folks. 
Fiuewell,  Cariola. 

1  pray  thee  look  thou  eir'st  my  little  boy 
Some  ayrup  for  his  cold  ;  and  let  the  girl 
Say  her  prayers  ere  she  sleep. — Now  what  you  please ; 
What  death  1 

Bot.  Strangling.    Here  are  your  executioners. 

Jhtdi.  I  forgive  them. 
The  apoplexy,  catarrh,  or  cough  o'  the  lungs. 
Would  do  as  much  as  they  do. 

Bob.  Doth  not  death  fright  you  ? 
1 1       Dwk.  Who  would  be  anaid  on*t, 
I '  Knowing  to  meet  such  excellent  company 
In  th'  other  world. 

Boi.  Yet,  methinks, 
1 1  The  manner  of  your  death  should  much  afflict  you : 
I  j  This  cord  should  terrify  you. 
I       Jhuk.  Not  a  whit. 
What  would  it  pleasure  me  to  hare  my  throat  cut 
With  diamonds !  or  to  be  smothered 


With  cassia  t  or  to  be  shot  to  death  with  pearls  % 

I  know  death  hath  ten  thousand  several  doors 

For  men  to  take  their  exits  :  and  'tis  found 

They  go  on  such  strange  geometrical  hinges, 

You  may  open  them  Iwth  ways  :  any  way  (for  heav'n 

sake) 
So  I  were  out  of  your  whispering :  tell  my  brothers 
That  I  perceive  death  (now  I'm  well  awake) 
Best  gin  is  they  can  give  or  I  can  take. 
I  would  fain  put  off  my  last  woman's  fiiult ; 
I'd  not  be  tedious  to  vou. 
Pull,  and  pull  strongly,  for  your  able  strength 
Must  pull  down  heaven  upon  me. 
Yet  stay,  heaven  gates  are  not  so  highly  arch'd 
As  princes'  palaces ;  they  that  enter  there 
Must  go  upon  their  knees.    Come,  violent  death, 
Serve  for  Mandragora  to  make  me  sleep. 
Oo  tell  my  brothers,  when  I  am  laid  out, 
They  then  may  feed  in  quiet. 

[They  strange  her,  huding. 

FaaoiivAirD  entera 

Ferd.  Is  she  dead  1 

Bos.  She  is  what  you  would  hare  her. 
Fix  your  eye  here. 

Ferd,  Constantly. 

Boa.  Do  you  not  weep  t 
Other  sins  only  speak  ;  murder  shrieks  out. 
The  element  of  water  moistens  the  earth. 
But  blood  flies  upwards,  and  bedews  the  heavens. 

Ferd.  Cover  her  face  :  mine  eyes  dazzle  :  she  died 
young. 

Bob.  I  think  not  so  :  her  infelicity 
Seem'd  to  have  years  too  many. 

Ferd,  She  and  I  were  twins  : 
And  should  I  die  this  instant,  I  had  lived 
Her  time  to  a  minute. 


THOMAS  KIDDLCTOK. 

A  conjectare  that  an  old  neglected  drama  by  Tho* 
MAS  MiDDLETON  BuppUed  the  witchcraft  scenery, 
and  part  of  the  lyrical  incantations,  of '  Macbeth,'  has 
kept  alive  the  name  of  this  poet  So  late  as  1778, 
Middleton's  pUy,  the  Witcfi,  was  first  published  by 
Reed  firom  the  author's  manuscript  It  is  possible 
that  the  *  Witch '  may  have  preceded  '  Macbeth  ;*  but 
as  the  latter  was  written  in  the  fulness  of  Shak* 
speare's  fame  and  genius,  we  think  it  is  more  pro- 
bable that  the  inferior  author  was  the  borrower.  He 
may  have  seen  the  play  performed,  and  thus  caught 
the  spirit  and  words  of  the  scenes  in  question;  or, 
for  aught  we  know,  the  *  Witch'  may  not  hare  been 
written  till  after  1623,  when  Shakspeare's  first  folio 
appeared.  We  know  that  after  this  date  Middleton 
was  writing  for  the  stage,  as,  in  1624,  his  play,  A 
Game  at  Chest,  was  brought  out,  and  gave  great 
offence  at  court,  by  bringing  on  the  stage  the  king 
of  Spain,  and  his  ambassador,  Gondomar.  The  latter 
complained  to  King  James  of  the  insult,  and  Mid- 
dleton (who  at  first  *  shifted  out  of  the  way')  and 
the  poor  players  were  brought  before  the  privy- 
council.  They  were  only  reprimanded  for  their 
audacity  in  *  bringing  modem  Christian  kings  upon 
the  at^^.'  If  the  dramatic  sovereign  had  been 
James  himself,  nothing  less  than  the  loss  of  cars 
and  noses  would  have  appeased  offended  royalty ! 
Middleton  wrote  about  twenty  plays :  in  1603,  we 
find  him  assisting  Dekker  at  a  court-pageant,  and 
he  was  afterwards  concerned  in  different  pieces  with 
Rowley,  Webster,  and  other  authors.  He  would 
seem  to  have  been  well-known  as  a  dramatic  writer. 
On  Shrove  Tuesday,  1617,  the  London  apprentices, 
in  an  idle  riot,  demolished  the  Cockpit  Theatre,  and 
I  an  old  ballad  describing  the  circumstanci),  states— 
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Books  old  and  young  on  heap  they  fluDgi 

And  burnt  them  in  the  blazes, 
Tom  Dekker,  Heywood,  Middleton, 

And  other  wandering  crazys. 

In  1620,  ^ddleton  was  made  chronologer,  cyr  city 
poet,  of  London,  an  office  afterwards  held  by  Ben 
Jonson,  and  which  expired  with  Settle  in  1724.*  He 
died  in  July  1627.  The  dramas  of  Middleton  have 
no  strongly- marked  character;  his  best  is  Women 
Beware  of  TFoiftea,  a  tale  of  love  and  jealousy,  fh>m 
the  Italian.  The  following  sketch  of  married  hap- 
piness is  delicate,  and  finely  expressed ;— . 

[^ajipmeft  of  Married  Life,} 

How  near  am  I  now  to  a  happiness 
That  earth  exceeds  not  I  not  another  like  it : 
The  treaBuros  of  the  deep  are  not  so  precious, 
As  are  the  conceal'd  comforts  of  a  man 
Lock*d  up  in  woman's  love.    I  scent  the  air 
Of  blessings  when  I  come  but  near  the  house. 
What  a  delicious  breath  marriage  sends  forth  I 
The  violet  bed's  not  sweeter.    Honest  wedlock 
Is  like  a  banqueting  house  built  in  a  garden, 
On  which  the  spring's  chaste  flowers  take  delight 
To  cast  their  modest  odouri ;  when  base  lust, 
With  all  her  powders,  paintinss,  and  best  pride. 
Is  but  a  fair  house  built  by  a  ditch  side. 

Now  for  a  welcome. 
Able  to  draw  men's  envies  upon  man  ; 
A  kiss  now  that  will  hang  upon  my  lip 
As  sweet  as  morning  dew  upon  a  rose, 
And  full  as  long  1 

The  '  Witch'  is  also  an  Italian  plot,  bat  the  superna- 
tural agents  of  Middleton  are  the  old  witches  of 
legendary  story,  not  the  dim  mysterious  unearthly 
beings  that  accost  Macbeth  on  the  blasted  heath. 
The  *  Charm  Song'  is  much  the  same  in  both  :— 

.The  WUchM  golnf  about  the  Gauldxon. 

Blaek  spirits  and  white ;  red  spirits  and  grey ; 
Mingle,  mingle,  mingle,  you  that  mingle  may. 

Titty,  Tif&i^  keep  it  stiff  in ; 

Fin^rake,  Puckey,  make  it  lucky ; 

Liard,  Robin,  you  must  bob  in  ; 
Round,  around,  around,  about,  about ; 
All  ill  come  running  in  ;  all  good  keep  out ! 

IK  Witch.  Here's  the  blood  of  a  bat. 

ffeoaie.  Put  in  that ;  oh  put  in  that. 

3cf  H' tte^  Hera's  libbaid^s  bane. 

HteaU,  Put  in  again. 

lit  WiUh.  The  juice  of  toad,  the  oil  of  adder. 

Sd  VFttcft.  Those  will  make  the  younker  madder. 

AIL  Round,  around,  around,  &c. 

The  flight  of  the  witches  by  moonlight  is  described 
with  a  wild  ^tuto  and  delight;  if  the  scene  was  written 
before  '  Macbeth,'  Middleton  deserves  the  credit  of 
tme  poetical  imagination : — 

Enter  Hscatb,  Stadliit,  Hopro,  sad  othar  Witches. 

Etc,  The  moon's  a  gallant ;  see  how  brisk  she  rides  1 

SUid,  Hera's  a  rich  evening,  Hecatei 

Hec  Ay,  is't  not,  wenches. 
To  take  a  joumev  of  five  thousand  miles  I 

Hop,  Ours  will  be  mora  to  night. 

Hec  Oh,  it  will  be  precious.  Heard  you  the  owl  yet  t 

Stad,  Brieflv  in  the  copse. 
As  we  came  through  now. 

e  The  wSmsj  glTeii  to  the  dty  poet  b  inddantally  mmtUmad 
by  JoiMon  in  an  Indlpuuit  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Newcaatle  in 
IfSt.  *Yaitardaj  the  barbaiooa  Court  of  Aldenoenhara  with- 
dtawB  their  ohandlaty  pension  for  ve^uJoa  and  mustard^ 
LJS,fc.M.' 


Etc,  Tis  high  time  for  us  then. 

Slad,  There  was  a  bat  hung  at  my  lips  thrae  timet 
As  we  came  thro'  the  woods,  and  drank  her  fill : 
Old  Puckle  saw  her. 

Etc,  You  an  fortunate  stilL 
The  very  screech-owl  lights  upon  yoor  shoulder. 
And  woos  you  like  a  pigeon.    Ara  you  fuxnished  t 
Have  yon  your  ointments  f 

.StadAil. 

Etc,  Prepara  to  flight  then : 
I'll  overtake  you  swiftly. 

Siad,  Hie,  then,  Hecate : 
We  shall  be  up  betimes. 

Etc,  I'll  reach  you  quickly.  [Tk8$  asomd. 

Eater  FiaasTOif  a. 

Fire,  They  ara  all  going  a-birding  to  night  They 
talk  of  fowls  i'th'air  that  fly  by  day ;  I'm  sura  they^ 
be  a  company  of  foul  sluts  thera  to-niffht.  If  wt  havi 
not  mortality  affeared,  I'll  be  han^d,  for  they  ara 
able  to  putrefy  it  to  infect  a  whole  r^on.  She  spies 
me  now. 

Etc  What  t  Firestone,  our  sweet  son  I 

Fim,  A  little  sweeter  than  some  of  you;  or  a  dung- 
hill were  too  good  for  one. 

Etc,  How  much  hast  thera  I 

Firt,  Nineteen,  and  all  brave  plump  ones )  besides 
six  lizzards,  and  three  seipentine  egos. 

Etc,  Dear  and  sweet  boy  I  What  herbs  hast  thou  t 

Firt,  I  have  some  mar-martin  and  mandxigon« 

Etc  Mar-maritin  and  mandxagora  thou  would'ft 
say. 

Pirt,  Here's  paimax  too.  I  thank  thee ;  mj  pan 
akes,  I  am  sure,  with  kneeling  down  to  cut  'em. 

Etc,  And  sclago. 
Hedge  Hissop  too  !  How  near  he  goes  my  cuttings  I 
Were  they  all  cropt  bv  moonlight  t 

Firt,  Everv  blaae  of  'em,  or  rm  a  mooncalf  mother. 

Etc  Hie  thee  home  with  'em. 
Look  well  to  th'  house  to-night ;  I  am  fi>r  aloft. 

Firt,  Aloft,  quoth  you  t    I  would  you  would  break 
your  neck  once,  that  I  might  have  all  quickly.* 
[Andc} — Hark,  hark,  mother  I  they  ara  awve  the 
steeple  already,  flying  over  your  head  with  a  noise  of 
musicians. 

Etc,  They  are,  indeed ;  help  me  f  help  me  !  I'm  too 
late  else. 


Etc 


[il6ove.] 

Etc 
\Ahwe^ 


Etc 

Etc 
Spirit, 


Etc 
Fire. 


[In  the  air  abova] 

Come  away,  come  away, 

Hecate,  Hecate,  come  away, 

I  come,  I  come,  I  eome,  I  oome ; 

With  all  the  speed  I  may; 

With  all  the  speed  I  may. 

Whera's  Stadlin  I 

Here. 

^Vhere'sl^ucklet 

Here. 

And  Hoppo  too,  and  Hellwidn  too  : 

We  lack  but  you,  we  lack  but  you. 

Come  away,  make  up  the  count. 

I  will  but  'noint  ana  then  I  mount. 

lA  Spirit  deeoenda  im  the  akape  tfm  taL 
Thera's  one  come  down  to  fetch  1^  dnti ; 
A  kiss,  a  coll,  a  sip  of  blood ; 
And  why  thou  stay'st  so  long,  I  mnas^  I  mase, 
Sinco  th'  air's  so  sweet  and  good* 
Oh,  art  thou  eome ; 
What  news,  what  news  f 
All  goes  still  to  our  delight. 
Either  oome,  or  else 
Refuse,  refuse. 

Now,  I  am  furoish'd  for  the  flight. 
Hark,  hark  1    The  oat  sings  a  btave  tnUt 
in  her  own  language. 
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Htc  lAmmdhiigwUkiUQpiinL'l  Now  I  go,  now  I  flj, 
Malkin,  my  iweet  fpirit,  »nd  I. 
Oh,  wfa»t  Oftinty  pleiiuie  'iii 
To  ride  in  the  air. 
When  the  moon  shinei  &ir, 
And  sing,  and  dance,  and  toj  and  kin ! 
Orer  woods,  high  rocksL  and  mountains. 
Over  seas,  our  mistress'  fountabu, 
Orer  steep  towets  and  turrets 
We  flj  bj  night,  'mongst  troops  of  spirits. 
No  ring  of  bdls  to  our  ears  sounds  ; 
No  howls  of  woWes,  no  yelp  of  hounds ; 
No,  not  the  noise  of  waters' breadi, 
Or  cannon's  roar  our  height  can  reach. 
lAlcnt.l  No  ring  of  bells,  ^ 

70HN  XABflTOK, 

JoBor  MAB0TOK,  a  rough  and  vigorous  latirist  and 
dramatic  writer,  product  his  Maiamtentj  a  comedy, 
prior  to  1600 ;  his  AMtoMO  and  Mdlida,  a  tragedy,  In 
1602 ;  the  InaatiaU  Cmmteu,  What  Yim  WUi,  and 
other  plays,  written  between  the  latter  date  and 
1634,  when  he  died.    He  was  idso  connected  with 
Jonson  and  Chapman  in  the  composition  of  the  un- 
fortunate comedy,  Eathoard  Hoe.  In  his  subsequent 
quarrel  with  Jonson,  Marston  was  satirised  by  Ben 
in  hia  *  Poetaster,*  under  the  name  of  Demetrius. 
Marston  was  author  of  two  Yolumes  of  miscellaneous 
poetry,  translations,  and  satires,  one  of  which  {Pig- 
maluuCt  Image)  was  ordered  to  be  burned  for  its 
licentiousness.    Mr  Collier,  who  states  that  Marston 
seems  to  have  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention  in 
his  own  day,  quotes  fh)m  a  contemporary  diary  the 
following  anecdote:—' Nor.  21,  1602.— Jo.  Marston, 
the  last  Christmas,  when  he  danced  with  Alderman 
More's  wife's  daughter,  a  Spaniard  bom,  fell  into  a 
strange  commendation  of  her  wit  and  beauty.  When 
he  had  done,  she  thought  to  pay  him  home,  and  told 
him  she  thought  he  was  a  poet.     'Tis  true,  said  he, 
for  poets  feign  and  lie ;  and  so  did  I  when  I  com- 
mended your  beauty,  for  you  are  exceeding  fouL' 
This  coarseness  seems  to  hare  been  characteristic  of 
fifarston:  his  comedies  contain  strong  biting  satires, 
but  he  is  far  from  being  a  moral  writer.    Hazlitt 
says,  his  firU  was  not  sympathy  either  with  the 
stronger  or  softer  emotions,  but  an  impatient  scorn 
and  Utter  indignation  against  the  vices  and  follies  of 
men,  which  vented  itself  either  in  comic  irony  or  in 
lofty  invective.    The  following  humorous  sketch  of 
a  sdudar  and  his  dog  is  worthy  of  Shakspeare: — 

I  was  a  scholar :  seven  useful  springs 

Did  I  deflower  in  quotations 

Of  cross'd  opinions  'bout  the  soul  of  man  ; 

The  more  I  learnt,  the  more  I  learnt  to  doubt. 

DeUght,  my  spaniel,  slept,  whilst  I  baus'd  leaves^ 

Toss'd  o'er  the  dunces,  pored  on  the  old  print 

Of  titled  words  :  and  still  my  spaniel  slept. 

Whilst  I  wasted  lamp-oil,  baited  my  flesh. 

Shrunk  up  my  veins  :  and  still  my  spaniel  slept. 

And  still  I  held  converse  with  Zabarell, 

Aquinas,  Scotus,  and  the  musty  saw 

Of  Antick  Donate  :  still  mpr  spaniel  slept. 

Still  on  went  I ;  flnt,  an  tU  anima; 

Then,  an  it  were  mortal.    0  hold,  hold  ;  at  that 

They're  at  brain  buffets,  fell  by  fche  ears  amain 

Pell-mell  together ;  still  my  spaniel  slept. 

Then,  whether  'twere  corporeal,  local,  fixt, 

JSx  tradvee,  but  whether  H  had  free  will 

Or  no,  hot  philosophers 

Stood  banding  factions,  all  so  strongly  propt ; 

I  stagger'd,  knew  not  which  was  firmer  part. 

But  thought,  quoted,  read,  observ'd,  and  pried, 

Siufll  noting-books :  and  still  my  spaniel  slept. 

At  length  he  wak'd,  and  yawn'd ;  and  by  yon  sky. 

For  aught  I  know,  he  knew  as  much  as  I. 


BOBBBT  TATIOB—WILLIAM  BOWLET— CTBIL 
TOUBMBI7B. 

Among  the  other  dramatists  at  this  time  may  be 
mention^  Robebt  Tatlob,  author  of  the  HtMnadi 
Lott  his  Pearl ;  Wnxiuf  Bowlet,  an  actor  and  Joint 
writer  with  Middleton  and  Dekker,  who  produced 
several  plays ;  Ctbil  Toubneub,  author  of  two  good 
dramas,  the  Atheisms  Tragedy  and  the  Revmgei'a 
Tragedg.  A  tragi-comedy,  tiie  Witch  of  Edmonton,  is 
remarkable  as  having  been  the  work  of  at  least  three 
authors — ^Rowley,  Dekker,  and  Ford.  It  embodies, 
in  a  striking  form,  the  vulgar  superstitions  xes^eoX- 
ing  witchcraft,  which  so  long  debased  the  popular 
mind  in  England :— 

[Seemtfrim  lihe  WitA  of  iSdmontoR.] 

UoTHEK  Sawtxb  slono. 

Saw,  And  why  on  me  I  why  should  ths  envious 
world 
Throw  all  their  scandalous  malice  upon  me  t 
'Cause  I  am  poor,  deform'd,  and  ignorsnt, 
And  like  a  bow  buckled  and  bent  together 
Bv  some  more  strong  in  mischiefs  than  myself; 
Must  I  for  that  be  made  a  common  sink 
For  all  the  fllth  and  rubbish  of  men's  tonrnss 
To  fall  and  run  into  t    Some  call  me  witSi^ 
And  being  ignorant  of  myself,  they  go 
About  to  teach  me  how  to  be  one :  urging 
That  my  bad  tongue  (by  their  bad  usage  made  m) 
Forespeaks  their  cattle,  doth  bewitch  their  com, 
Themselves,  their  servants,  and  their  babes  at  nuns  i 
This  they  enforce  upon  me ;  and  in  part 
Make  me  to  credit  it. 

Banks,  a  Fsmur,  enttis. 

Amfa.  Out,  out  upon  thee,  witch  I 

8am»  Dost  oidl  me  witch  1 

BandcM,  I  do,  witch ;  I  do : 
And  worse  I  would,  knew  I  a  name  more  hatfftil. 
What  makest  thou  upon  my  ground  t 

iSSuv.  Gather  a  few  rotten  sticks  to  warm  me. 

BatJct,  Down  with  them  when  I  bid  thee,  quickly ; 
I'll  make  thy  bones  rattle  in  thy  skin  else. 

Saw.  You  won't  I  churl,  cut-throat,  miser !  there 
they  be.  Would  they  stuck  'cross  thy  throat,  thy 
bowels,  thy  maw,  thy  midriff 

Banh.  Say'st  thou  me  so  t  Hag,  out  of  my  mund. 

Saw,  Dost  strike  me,  slate,  curmudgeon  1  iTow  thy 
bones  aches,  thy  joints  cramps. 
And  convulsions  stretch  and  crack  thy  sinews. 

Bamki.  Cursing,  thou  hag  I  take  that,  and  that. 

iSxU. 

Saw.  Strike,  do  :  and  withered  may  that  hand  and 
arm. 
Whose  blows  have  lam'd  me,  drop  &om  the  rotten 

trunk. 
Abuse  me  !  beat  me  I  call  me  hag  and  witch  ! 
What  is  the  name  1  where,  and  by  what  art  Isam'd  t 
What  spells,  or  charms,  or  invocations. 
May  the  thing  call'd  Familiar  be  purchased  I 
— ^— — —  I  am  shunn'd 
And  hated  like  a  sickness ;  made  a  sooni 
To  all  degrees  and  sexes.     I  have  heard  old  l?*Hftfnff 
Talk  of  familiars  in  the  sh^>e  of  mice. 
Rats,  ferrets,  weasels,  and  I  wot  not  what. 
That  have  appear'd;  and  suck'd,  some  say,  their  blood. 
But  by  what  mesas  they  came  acquainted  with  them, 
I'm  now  ignorant.    Would  some  power,  good  or  bad. 
Instruct  me  which  way  I  might  be  lereng'd 
Upon  this  churl,  I'd  go  out  of  mvself. 
And  give  this  fury  leare  to  dwell  within 
This  ruin'd  cottage,  ready  to  fall  with  age  : 
Abjure  all  goodness,  be  at  hate  with  prayer, 
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And  study  cones,  imprecations, 
BUapbemous  speeches,  oaths,  detested  oaths, 
Or  anything  that's  ill ;  so  I  might  work 
Reyenge  upon  this  miser,  this  black  cur. 
That  barks,  and  bites,  and  sucks  the  very  blood 
Of  me,  and  of  mj  ctedit.    Tis  all  one 
To  be  a  witch  as  to  be  counted  one. 


[A  JDrontmed  Soldier,] 
(From  Tooraenr's  *  Atheist's  Tngedy.') 


Walking  upon  the  fatal  shore. 


Among  the  slaught^d  oodles  of  their  men. 
Which  the  full-stomach'd  sea  had  cast  upon 
The  sands,  it  was  mj  unhappy  chance  to  light 
Upon  a  face,  whose  fayour,  when  it  liyed. 
My  astonish'd  mind  inform'd  me  I  had  seen. 
He  lay  in  his  armour,  as  if  that  had  been 
His  coffin ;  and  the  weeping  sea  (like  one 
"Whose  milder  temper  doth  lament  the  death 
Of  him  whom  in  his  rage  he  slew)  runs  up 
The  shore,  embraces  him,  kisses  his  cheek ; 
Goes  back  again,  and  forces  up  the  sands 
To  bury  him  ;  and  eyeiy  time  it  parts, 
Sheds  tean  upon  him  ;  till  at  last  (as  if 
It  could  no  longer  endure  to  see  the  man 
Whom  it  had  slain,  yet  loath  to  leaye  him),  with 
A  kind  of  unrasoly'd  unwilling  pace. 
Winding  her  wmyes  one  in  another  (like 
A  man  that  folds  his  arms,  or  wrings  his  hands. 
For  grief),  ebb'd  from  the  body,  and  descends ; 
As  if  it  would  sink  down  into  the  earth. 
And  hide  itself  for  shame  of  such  a  deed.* 

An  anonymous  play,  the  Return  from,  Panuusut, 
was  acted  by  the  students  of  St  John's  college,  Cam- 
bridge, about  the  year  1602 :  it  is  remarkable  for 
containing  criticisms  on  contemporary  authors,  all 
poets.  Each  author  ia  summoned  up  for  judgment, 
and  dismissed  after  a  few  words  of  commendation  or 
censure.  Some  of  these  poetical  criticisms  are  finely 
written,  as  well  aa  curioua.    Of  Spenaei^- 

A  sweeter  swan  than  ever  sung  in  Po  ; 
A  shriller  nightingale  than  ever  blest 
The  prouder  groyes  of  self-admiring  Rome. 
Blithe  was  each  yalley,  and  each  shepherd  proud 
While  he  did  chant  his  rural  minstrelsy. 
Attentiye  was  fiill  many  a  dainty  ear  : 
Nay,  hearers  hung  upon  his  meltins  tongue, 
While  sweetly  of  the  Faery  Queen  he  sung ; 
Wliile  to  the  water's  fall  he  tuned  her  fame, 
And  in  each  bark  engray'd  Eliza's  name. 

The  following  extract  introduces  vm  to  Marbw, 
Jonson,  and  Shakspeare ;  but  to  the  latter  o^y  as 
the  author  of  the  '  Venus'  and  '  Lucreoe.'  Ingenioao 
reads  out  the  names,  and  Judicio  pronounces  judg- 
ment:— 

Ing.  Christopher  Marlow. 

JwL  Marlow  was  happy  in  his  buskin'd  muse  ; 
Alas  I  imhappy  in  his  life  and  end. 
Pity  it  is  that  wit  so  ill  should  well. 
Wit  lent  firom  heayen,  but  yices  sent  from  hell. 

Ing.  Our  theatre  hath  lost,  Pluto  hath  got, 
A  tragic  penman  for  a  dreary  plot.— • 
Benjamin  Jonson. 

Jwi.  The  wittiest  fellow  of  a  bricklayer  in  England. 

Ing,  A  mere  empiric,  one  that  gets  what  be  hath 
by  obseryation,  and  makes  only  nature  priyy  to  what 
he  indites  ;  so  slow  an  inyentor,  that  he  were  better 
betake  himself  to  his  old  trade  of  bricklaying ;  a  blood 
whoreson,  as  confident  now  in  making  of  a  book,  as  he 
was  in  times  past  in  laying  of  a  brick. 
William  Shakspeare. 


Jvd.  Who  loyes  Adonis*  loye  or  Lucrece'  rape ; 
His  sweeter  yerse  contains  heart-robbing  life, 
Could  but  a  grayer  subject  him  content. 
Without  loye's  laxy  foolish  languishment. 

The  author  afterwards  introduces  Kempe  and  Bor- 
bage,  the  actors,  and  makes  the  former  state,  in 
reference  to  the  uniyersity  dramatists — *  Why,  here's 
our  fellow  Shakspeare  puts  them  all  down ;  ay,  and 
Ben  Jonson  toa'  Posterity  has  confirmed  this  *  Re- 
turn from  Parnassus.' 

GEOROE  COOKE — THOMAS  NABBE8 — ^NATHANIEL  FIELD 
— JOHN  DAT — ^HENBT  OLAPTHOBWE — THOMAS  RAN- 
DOLPH— RICHARD  BROME. 

A  liyely  comedy,  called  Greenes  Tu  Qnoqut,  was 
written  by  George  Coore,  a  contemporary  c^  Shak- 
speare. Thomas  Nabbes  (died  about  1645)  was 
the  author  of  Microcofmiu,  a  masque,  and  of  seyeral 
other  plays.  In  *  Microcosmus'  is  the  following  fine 
song  of  love : — 

Welcome,  welcome,  happy  pair. 
To  these  abodes  where  spicy  air 
Breathes  perfumes,  and  every  sense 
Doth  find  his  object's  excellence ; 
Where's  no  heat,  nor  cold  extreme. 
No  winter's  ice,  no  summer's  scorching  beam ; 
Where's  no  sun,  yet  never  night. 
Day  always  springing  from  eternal  light. 
ChcruB.  All  mortal  suflerings  laid  aside. 
Here  in  endless  bliss  abide. 

Nathaniel  Field  (who  was  one  of  the  actors  in 
Ben  Jonson's  'Poetaster*)  began  to  write  for  the  stage 
about  1609  or  1610,  and  produced  Woman  is  a 
Weathercock^  Amends  for  Ladies^  &c  He  had  the 
honour  of  being  associated  with  Massinger  in  the 
composition  of  the  Fatal  Doicry,  John  Day,  in  con- 
j  unction  with  Chettle,  wrote  the  BUnd  Beggar  of 
Bethnad  Green,  a  popular  comedy,  and  was  also 
author  of  two  or  three  other  plays,  and  some  miscel- 
laneous poems.  Henbt  Glapthorne  is  mentioned 
as  '  one  of  the  chiefest  dramatic  poets  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  L'  Fiye  of  his  plays  are  printed — AlUrtms 
Wallenstein,  the  HoUanaer,  Argabis  and  Partkenia, 
Wit  in  a  Constable,  the  Lady's  Privilege,  &c  There 
is  a  certain  smootlmess  and  prettiness  of  expression 
about  Glapthorne  (particularly  in  his  'Albertus'), 
but  he  is  aeficient  in  passion  and  energy.  Thomas 
Randolph  (1607-1634)  wrote  the  Mn»ei  Looking- 
Glass,  the  Jealous  Lovers,  &c.  In  an  anonymous  play, 
Sweetman  the  Woman-hater,  is  the  following  happy 
simile: — 

Justice,  like  lightning,  ever  should  appear 
To  few  men's  ruin,  but  to  all  men's  fear. 

Richard  Brome,  one  of  the  best  of  the  secondary 
dramatists,  produced  seyeral  plays,  the  Antipodes, 
the  City  Wit,  the  Cowrt  Beggar,  &,c.  Little  is  known 
of  the  personal  history  of  these  authors :  a  fbw  scat- 
tered dates  usually  make  up  the  whole  amount  of 
their  biography.  The  public  demand  for  theatrical 
norelties  called  forth  a  succession  of  writers  in  tliis 
popular  and  profitable  walk  of  literature,  who  seem 
to  have  discharged  their  ephemeral  tasks,  and  sank 
with  their  works  into  oblivion.  The  glory  of  Shak- 
speare has  revived  some  of  the  num^,  like  halos 
round  his  name;  and  the  rich  stamp  of  the  age,  in 
style  and  thought,  is  risible  on  tlie  pages  of  most  of 
them. 

PHILIP  MASSINGER. 

The  reign  of  James  produced  no  other  tnigic  poet 
equal  to  Philip  Massinger,  an  unfortunate  antoor, 
whose  life  was  spent  in  obscurity  and  poverty,  and 
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who,  dying  xlmoit  unknovti,  vni  buried  with  no 
other  inicriptian  thnn  the  meliuichol;  note  in  the 
pfuiah  Tegjater, '  FliUip  Mauia^r,  a  itTangrr.'  This 
poet  iru  bom  about  the  ;ear  1584.  Hia  father,  u 
■ppeui  from  the  dedication  of  une  of  bii  pl«^  »m 


PhUIp  IlKiiniv. 

In  the  lerrice  of  tlic  Earl  of  Fenibruke ;  and  as  be 
wu  at  one  time  intnuted  with  tetten  to  Queen 
Elizibelh,  the  litnation  of  the  eider  Moaiinger  mtut 
faaTe  been  a  confldential  one.  Whether  Piiilip  ever 
'  wandered  in  the  marble  halls  and  pictured  Killeriefl 
of  Wilton,  that  princely  icnt  of  old  nuiijiiiflccnce, 
where  Sir  Fhilip  Sidney  composed  hii  Arcadia'  ii 
not  known  :  in  1602,  he  waa  entered  of  Alban  HaD, 
OTford.  He  is  luppoted  to  haTe  quitted  the  uni- 
Tenity  abont  1604,  and  to  hare  commenced  writing; 
Sir  the  ilag&  The  first  notice  of  him  ii  in  Heni- 
lowe's  diary,  about  1614,  where  he  makes  a  joint  ap- 
plication, with  N.  Field,  nnd  H.  Daborae,  for  a  loan  of 
£5,  withoat  which,  they  say.  they  ctmM  not  be  bailrd. 
Field  and  Dabome  were  both  acton  and  drematic 
anthon.  The  aeqael  of  Muitn^rer's  history  ia  only 
an  enumeration  of  hii  plays.  He  wrote  a  great 
number  of  pieces,  of  which  eighteen  have  been  pre- 
served, and  was  found  dead  in  his  bed  at  hie  liouse, 
Bankiidc,  Soulhwark,  one  morning  in  March,  1640. 
The  Virgin  Martyr,  the  Boainusti.  the  Faial  Doary, 
the  Citg  Madaa,  and  the  Nfn  Wai)  to  Fay  OldDebu, 
are  hia  beat-known  prodactions.  The  last-mentioned 
has  kept  pouesaion  of  the  stage,  chiefly  on  account 
of  the  eOtctive  and  original  chamcter  of  Sir  Giles 
Orerreach.  Masainger'a  comedy  reaembiea  Ben  Joa- 
Kn'a,  in  its  eccentric  strength  and  wayward  eihi- 
bitiODS  of  homan  nature.  The  greedineaa  of  avarice, 
the  tynuuiy  of  nnjnat  laws,  and  the  miseries  of 
poverty,  are  drawn  with  a  powerful  hand.  The 
iDxnriea  and  vices  of  a  city  Ufe.  also,  aflard  Haisin- 
ger  scope  for  his  indignant  and  forcible  invective. 
Genuine  humour  or  sprightlinesa  he  had  none.  Hia 
dialogue  Is  often  coane  and  indelicate,  and  his  clia- 
racten  in  tow  life  too  depraved.  The  tragedies  of 
Maasinger  have  a  calm  and  dignified  seriousness,  a 
lofty  pride,  that  impresses  the  imagination  very 
strong.  His  genius  was  more  eloquent  and  de- 
scriptive than  impinioned  or  inventive  i  yet  his 


_  itlfr  the  taste.  His  vcniflcation  is  smooth  and 
DwUinnoas.  Owing,  perhaps,  to  the  sedate  and 
dignified'  tone  of  Masaingei's  plays,  they  were  not 
revived  after  the  Kestoration.    Even  iJryden  did 


Dnr.  My  book  and  taper. 

Aug.  Hen,  most  holy  mistress. 

Dor.  Thy  voics  suidi  forth  such  music,  that  J  nerer 
Was  nvish'd  with  a  man  celestial  sound. 
Were  every  servant  in  the  world  like  thee, 
So  full  of  goodness,  angels  would  come  down 
To  dwell  with  us  :  thy  name  is  Angelo, 
And  like  that  name  thou  art.    Oct  thee  to  rest ; 
Thy  youth  with  too  much  watching  is  opprest. 

Aitg.  No,  my  dear  iadj.     I  could  wotj  ataia. 
And  force  ths  wakeful  moon  to  lose  her  eyes, 
By  my  late  watching,  but  to  wait  on  you. 
When  at  your  pcayen  you  kneel  t>efare  the  attar, 
Methinks  I'm  singini;  with  some  quirs  in  heaven, 
So  bleat  I  hold  me  in  your  company. 
Therefore,  my  moat  loVd  miatresa,  do  not  bid 
Your  boy,  so  serviceable,  to  get  hence ; 
For  then  you  break  his  heart. 

Dor.  fie  nigh  ma  still,  then. 
In  golden  letteis  down  I'll  set  that  day 
Which  gave  thee  to  me.     Little  did  I  hops 
To  meet  such  worlds  of  comfort  in  thyself, 
This  little,  pretty  body,  when  I,  coming 
Forth  of  the  temple,  heard  my  beggar-boy. 
My  sweet-faced,  godly  l>eggar-boy,  crave  an  almi, 
Which  with  glad  hand  1  gave,  with  tucky  hand  ; 
And  when  I  took  thee  home,  my  most  chaste  bosom, 
Methoueht,  waa  fill'd  with  no  hot  wanton  fire. 
But  with  a  holy  flame,  mounting  since  higher. 
On  wings  of  chenibims,  than  it  did  before. 

Atig.  Proud  am  I  that  my  lady's  modeat  eye 
So  likes  so  poor  a  lerrant. 

i>or.  I  hare  offer'd 
Handfuls  of  gold  but  to  behold  thy  panntn. 
I  would  leaTS  kingdoms,  were  I  queen  of  some, 
To  dwell  with  thy  good  father  ;  fbr,  the  son 
Bewitching  me  so  deeply  with  his  presence. 
He  that  b^ot  him  most  do't  ten  tmies  more. 
I  pray  thee,  my  sweet  boy,  show  me  thy  parents  ; 
Be  not  aaham'd. 

Ang.  I  am  not :  I  did  never 
Know  who  my  mother  woa  ;  but,  by  yon  palace, 
Fill'd  with  bright  heav'nly  courtiers,  1  dare  aasuieyou. 
And  pawn  these  eyea  upon  it,  and  this  hand. 
My  father  is  in  heai'n  ;  and,  pretty  miatreaa. 
If  your  illustriout  hour-glaas  spend  his  sand 
No  worse,  than  yet  it  doth,  apon  my  life. 
You  and  I  both  shall  meet  my  father  there. 
And  he  shall  bid  yon  welcome. 

Dor.  A  bleaa'd  day  I 

[PriiU  of  Sir  aSa  OterreaA  m  Ui  Damhter.^ 
(Fran  Iba  '  Nnr  War  to  Psr  OU  tMMa-) 

Oftr.  To  my  wish  we  ai 


daaghter 
A  cenarn  portion  ;  uaaa  weiw  poor  and  trivial : 
In  on*  word,  1  pronounca  all  uat  ia  mine, 
In  luida  or  leasee,  ready  coin  or  goods. 
With  her,  my  lord,  come*  to  von  ;  nor  ahall  JOU  have 


come*  to  yoQ  ;  ni 
»  yon  to  believe 


I  lire  too  long,  since  erery  year  I'll  add 
Something  unto  the  heap,  which  shall  be  joon  to 

Lor.  Youanatightkind&ther. 

Onr.  You  shall  have  T(W<on 
To  think  me  such.     How  doyou  like  thisseatl 
It  is  well-wooded  and  well-waler'd,  the  acna 
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Fertile  and  rich:  would  it  not  serre  for  change, 
To  entertain  jour  friends  in  a  summer't  progreM  t 
What  thinkB  my  noble  lord  I 

Im9.  Tifl  a  wholesome  air. 
And  well  built,  and  she,^  that  is  mistress  of  it, 
Worthy  the  large  rerenue. 

Over,  She  the  mistress  1 
It  mAj  be  so  for  a  time  ;  but  let  my  lord 
Say  only  that  he  but  like  it,  and  would  hare  it ; 
I  say,  ere  long  'tis  his. 

Lfn,  Impossible. 

Over.  You  do  conclude  too  fast ;  not  knowing  me, 
Nor  the  engines  that  I  work  by.    Tis  not  alone 
The  Lady  Allworth's  lands  ;  but  point  out  any  man's 
In  all  the  shire,  and  say  they  lie  oonyenient 
And  useful  for  your  lordship  ;  and  once  more, 
I  say  aloud,  they  are  yours. 

Lvo.  I  dare  not  own 
What's  by  unjust  and  cruel  means  extorted : 
My  fame  and  credit  are  more  dear  to  me 
Than  so  to  expose  'em  to  be  censured  by 
The  public  Toioe. 

Over,  You  run,  my  lord,  no  hazard : 
Your  reputation  shall  stand  as  &ir 
In  all  good  men's  opinions  as  now : 
Nor  can  my  actions,  though  condenm'd  for  ill, 
Cast  any  foul  aspersion  upon  yours. 
For  though  I  do  contemn  report  myself 
As  a  mere  sound,  I  still  will  be  so  tender 
Of  what  concerns  you  in  all  points  of  honour, 
That  the  immaculate  whiteness  of  your  fame. 
Nor  your  unquestion'd  integrity, 
Shall  e'er  be  sullied  with  one  taint  or  spot 
That  may  take  from  your  innocence  and  candour. 
All  my  ambition  is  to  haye  my  daughter 
Right  honourable ;  which  my  lord  can  make  her : 
And  might  I  liye  to  dance  upon  my  knee 
A  young  Lord  Loyel,  bom  by  her  unto  you, 
I  write  wX  vUra  to  my  proudest  hopes. 
As  for  possessions  and  annual  rents, 
Equiyalent  to  muntain  you  in  the  port 
Your  noble  birth  and  present  state  require, 
I  do  remoye  that  burden  from  your  shoulders, 
And  take  it  on  mine  own ;  for  though  I  ruin 
The  country  to  supply  your  riotous  waste, 
The  scourge  of  prodigals  (want)  shall  neyer  find 
yon. 

Zov.  Are  you  not  frighted  with  the  imprecations 
And  curses  of  whole  families,  made  wretched 
By  your  sinister  practices  1 

Over,  Yes,  as  rocks  are 
When  foamy  billows  split  themseWes  against 
Their  flinty  ribs ;  or  as  the  moon  is  moyed 
When  wolyes,  with  hunger  pined,  howl  at  her  bright- 
ness. 
I  am  of  a  solid  temper,  and,  like  these. 
Steer  on  a  constant  course :  with  mine  own  sword. 
If  call'd  into  the  field,  I  can  make  that  right 
Which  fearful  enemies  murmur'd  at  as  wrong. 
Now,  for  those  other  piddling  complaints, 
Breath'd  out  in  bitterness  ;  as,  when  they  call  me 
Extortioner,  tyrant,  cormorant,  or  intruder 
On  my  poor  neighbour's  right,  or  grand  encloser 
Of  wliat  was  common  to  my  prirate  use ; 
Nay,  when  my  ears  are  pierced  with  widows'  cries, 
And  undone  orphans  wash  with  tears  my  threshold, 
I  only  think  what  'tis  to  haye  my  daughter 
Right  honourable  ;  and  'tis  a  powerful  charm, 
Miuces  me  insensible  of  remorse  or  pity, 
Or  the  least  sting  of  conscience. 

Lov,  I  admire 
The  toughness  of  your  nature. 

Over.  Tis  for  you. 
My  lord,  and  for  my  daughter,  I  am  marble. 

&  The  Lady  Allwortlb 


lOompoMiUmfor  MUforttme,'] 
(From  the  •  City  Madsm.*} 

JMe.  No  word,  sir, 
I  hope,  shall  giye  offence :  nor  let  it  relish 
Of  flattery,  though  I  proclaim  aloud, 
I  glory  in  the  brayery  of  your  mind. 
To  which  your  wealth  's  a  seryant.    Not  that  riches 
Is,  or  should  be,  oontemn'd,  it  being  a  blessing 
Deriy'd  from  heayen,  and  by  your  industry 
PuU'd  down  upon  you ;  but  &  this,  dear  sir, 
You  haye  many  equals  :  such  a  man's  possessions 
Extend  as  fiur  as  yours  ;  a  second  hath 
His  hup  as  full  i  a  third  in  credit  flies 
As  high  in  the  popular  yoice :  but  the  distinction 
And  noble  diffiuenoe  by  which  you  are 
Diyided  from  them,  is,  that  you  are  styled 
Gentle  in  your  abundance,  good  in  plenty ; 
And  that  you  fbel  compassion  in  your  bowels 
Of  others'  miseries  (I  haye  found  it,  sir ; 
Heayeh  keep  me  thankful  for't !),  while  they  are  curs'd 
As  rigid  ana  inexorable.    *       * 
Your  affikbility  and  mildness,  clothed 
In  the  garments  of  your  thankful  debtors'  breath« 
ShaJl  eyeiywhere,  though  you  strive  to  conceal  it. 
Be  seen  and  wonder'd  at,  and  in  the  act 
With  a  prodigal  hand  rewarded.    Whereas,  such 
As  are  bK)m  only  for  themselyes,  and  liye  so. 
Though  prosperous  in  worldly  understandings. 
Are  but  like  beasts  of  rapine,  that,  by  odds 
Of  strength,  usurp  and  t^rrannise  o'er  others 
Brought  under  their  subjection.    *        * 
Can  you  think,  sir. 

In  your  unquestion'd  wisdom,  I  beseech  you. 
The  goods  of  this  poor  man  sold  at  an  outcry. 
His  wife  tum'd  out  of  doors,  his  children  forc'd 
To  beg  their  bread ;  this  gentleman's  estate 
By  wrong  extorted,  can  adyantage  yon  t 
Or  that  ue  ruin  of  this  once  braye  merchant, 
For  such  he  was  esteem'd,  though  now  decay'd. 
Will  raise  your  reputation  with  good  men  t 
But  you  may  urge  (pray  you,  panlon  me,  my  leal 
Mi^es  me  thus  bold  and  yehement),  in  this 
You  satisfy  your  angerj  and  reyenge 
For  being  defeated.    Suppose  this,  it  will  not 
Repair  your  loss,  and  there  was  neyer  yet 
But  shame  and  scandal  in  a  yictoiy. 
When  the  rebels  unto  reason,  passions,  fought  it. 
Then  for  reyenge,  by  great  souls  it  was  eyer 
Contemn'd,  though  offer'd ;  entertain'd  by  none 
But  cowards,  base  and  abject  spirits,  straogert 
To  moral  honesty,  and  neyer  yet 
Acquainted  with  religion.    *        * 

Sir  John.  Shall  I  be 
Talk'd  out  of  my  money  1 

ZuAv.  No,  sir,  but  intreated 
To  do  yourself  a  benefit,  and  preserye 
What  you  possess  entire. 

Sir  John.  How,  my  good  brother ! 

Luke.   By  making  these  your  beadsmen.    When 
they  eat. 
Their  thanks,  next  heayen,  will  be  paid  to  yoar 

mercy  ; 
When  your  ships  are  at  sea,  their  prayers  will  sweU 
The  sails  with  prosperous  winds,  and  guard  them  from 
Tempests  and  pirates  ;  keep  your  warehouset 
From  fire,  or  quench  Uiem  with  their  tears. 

iVnequai  Love,] 
(From  the '  Great  Dnke  of  Flovenoe.'} 

OzoyAimi,  nephew  to  the  Oxand  Duke.  Uklaf  iMve  of 
JLiDtA,  daughter  of  his  Tutor. 

Lidicu  Must  you  go,  then^  « 

Bo  suddenly  t 
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Qiw,  There's  no  erMion,  Lidia, 
To  giun  the  least  delay,  though  I  would  buy  it 
At  any  rate.    Greatnest,  with  prirate  men 
Esteem'd  a  bleaaing,  ii  to  me  a  cune  ; 
And  we,  whom,  for  our  high  births,  they  conclude 
The  only  £reemen,  are  the  only  slaves  : 
Happy  the  golden  mean  1  Had  I  been  bom 
In  a  poor  sordid  cottage,  not  nursed  up 
With  expectation  to  command  a  court, 
I  might,  like  such  of  your  condition,  sweetest, 
HaTO  ta'en  a  safe  and  middle  course,  and  not, 
As  I  am  now,  against  mv  choice,  oompell'd  ; 
Or  to  lie  groTelung  on  the  earth,  or  raised 
So  high  upon  the  pinnacles  of  state. 
That  I  must  either  keep  my  height  with  danger. 
Or  fall  with  certain  rmn. 

lAdku  Your  own  goodness 
Will  be  your  faithful  guard, 

Quyo.  0,  Lidia  1  For  had  I  been  your  equal, 
I  might  lukTO  seen  and  lik'd  with  mine  own  ejes, 
And  not,  as  now,  with  others.    I  might  stiU, 
And  without  obeiervation  or  euTT, 
As  I  haTo  done,  continued  my  delightf 
With  yon,  that  are  alone,  in  my  esteem* 
Tlie  abstract  of  societ;|r :  we  might  walk 
In  solitary  gxoTes,  or  m  choice  gardens ; 
From  the  rariety  of  curious  flowers 
Contemplate  nature's  workmanship  and  wonden : 
And  then,  for  change,  near  to  the  murmur  of 
Some  bubbling  fountain,  I  might  hear  you  sing. 
And,  from  the  well-tuned  accents  of  your  tongue, 
In  my  imagination  conceiTO 
With  what  melodious  harmony  a  choir 
Of  ansels  sing  aboye  their  Maker's  praises. 
And  then,  with  chaste  discourse,  as  we  retuxn'd, 
Imp  feathers  to  the  broken  wings  of  Time : 
And  all  this  I  must  part  &om. 

One  word  moie. 

And  then  I  oome.    And  after  this,  when,  with 
Continued  innocence  of  loye  and  seryice, 
I  had  grown  ripe  for  h^eneal  joys. 
Embracing  you,  but  with  a  lawful  flame, 
I  might  haye  been  your  husband. 

lAoia,  Sir,  I  was. 
And  eyer  am,  your  seryant ;  but  it  was. 
And  'tis  far  from  me  in  a  thought  to  cherish, 
Such  saucy  hopes.    If  I  had  bMn  the  heir 
Of  all  the  globes  and  sceptres  mankind  bows  to, 
At  my  best  you  had  deserved  me ;  as  I  am, 
Howe'er  unworthy,  in  my  yiigin  seal, 
I  wish  you,  as  a  partner  of  your  bed, 
A  princess  equal  to  you  ;  such  a  one 
That  may  make  it  the  study  of  her  life. 
With  all  the  obedience  of  a  wife,  to  please  you  ; 
May  you  haye  happy  issue,  and  I  liye 
To  be  their  humblest  handmaid  ! 

Qiov.  I  am  dumb,  and  can  make  no  reply ; 
This  kiss,  bathed  in  tears, 
May  learn  you  what  I  should  say. 


JOHN  f  CRD. 

CoDtemporary  with  Massinger,  and  possessing 
kindred  tastes  and  powers,  was  Joan  Ford  (1586- 
1$39).  This  author  wisely  trusted  to  a  regular 
profession,  not  to  dramatic  literature,  for  his  sup- 
port He  was  of  a  good  Deyonshire  family,  and 
bred  to  the  law.  His  first  efforts  as  a  writer  for 
the  stage,  were  made  in  unison  with  Webster  and 
Dekker.  He  also  joined  with  the  latter,  and  with 
Rowley,  in  composing  the  Witch  ofEdnumton^  already 
mentioned,  the  last  act  of  which  seems  to  be  Ford's. 
In  1628  appeared  the  Lover' $  Melancholy,  dedicated 
to  his  friends  of  the  Society  of  Gray's  Inn.  In  1633 
▼ere  print^  his  three  tragedies,  the  Brvther  and 


Sister,  the  Broken  Hearty  and  Lov^e  Sacrifice,  He 
next  wrote  Perkin  Warbeck,  a  correct  and  spirited 
historical  drama.  Two  other  pieces.  Fancies  Chaste 
and  Noble,  and  the  Lad^s  Trial,  produced  in  1638 
and  1639,  complete  the  Ust  of  Foni's  works.  He  is 
supposed  to  haye  died  shortly  after  the  production 
of  his  last  play. 

A  tone  of  pensiye  tenderness  and  pathos,  with  a 
peculiarly  soft  and  musical  style  of  blank  yerse, 
characterise  this  poet  The  choice  of  his  subjects 
was  unhiH>py,  for  he  has  deyoted  to  incestuous  pas* 
sion  the  noolest  offerings  of  his  muse.  The  scenes 
in  his  *  Brother  and  Sister,'  descriptiye  of  the  crimi- 
nal loyes  of  Annabella  and  Gioyanni,  are  painfully 
interesting  and  harrowing  to  the  feeUngs,  but  con- 
tain his  finest  poetry  and  expression.  The  old  dra-r 
matists  loyed  to  sport  and  dally  with  such  forbid- 
den themes,  which  tempted  the  imagination,  and 
awoke  those  slumbering  fires  of  pride,  passion,  and 
wick^ess,  that  lurk  in  the  recesses  of  the  human 
heart  They  liyed  in  an  age  of  excitement — ^the 
newly-awakened  intellect  warring  with  the  senses 
— ^the  baser  parts  of  humanity  with  its  noblest  qua- 
lities. In  this  struggle,  the  dramatic  poets  were 
plunged,  and  they  depicted  forcibly  what  they  saw 
and  felt  Much  as  they  wrote,  their  time  was  not 
spent  in  shady  retirement;  they  flung  themselyes 
into  the  frill  tide  of  the  passions,  sounded  its  depths, 
wrestled  with  its  difficulties  and  defilements,  and 
were  borne  onwards  in  headlong  career.  A  few, 
like  poor  Mariow  and  Greene,  sunk  early  in  unde- 
plored  misery,  and  nearly  all  were  unhappy.  This 
yery  reddessness  and  daring,  howeyer,  gaye  a  mighty 
impiUse  and  freedom  to  their  genius.  They  were 
emancipated  from  ordinary  restraints;  they  were 
strong  in  their  sceptic  pride  and  self-will;  they 
suryeyed  the  whole  of  life,  and  gaye  expression  to 
those  wild  half- shaped  thoughts  and  unnatural 
promptings,  which  wiser  conduct  and  reflection 
would  haye  instantly  rmressed  and  condemned. 
With  them,  the  passion  of  loye  was  an  all-peryad- 
ing  fire,  that  consumed  the  decencies  of  life ;  some- 
times it  was  gross  and  sensual,  but  in  other  mo- 
ments imbued  with  a  wild  preternatural  sweetness 
and  fenrour.  Anger,  pity,  jealousy,  reyenge,  re- 
morse, and  the  other  primary  feelings  and  elements 
of  our  nature,  were  crowded  into  their  short  exist- 
ence as  into  their  scenes.  Nor  was  the  light  of 
religion  (quenched :  there  were  glimpses  of  heayen 
in  the -midst  of  the  darkest  yice  and  debauchery. 
The  better  genius  of  Shakspeare  lifted  him  aboye 
this  agitated  region ;  yet  his  *  Venus  and  Adonis,' 
and  the  *  Sonnets,'  show  that  he  had  been  at  one  time 
soiled  by  some  of  its  impurities.  Ford  was  appa- 
rently of  regular  deportment,  but  of  morbid  diseased 
imagination.*  His  latest  biographer  (Mr  Hartley 
Coleridge)  suggests,  that  the  choice  of  horrible  sto- 
ries for  his  two  best  plays  may  haye  been  merely 
an  exercise  of  intellectual  power.  '  His  moral  sense 
was  gratified  by  indignation  at  the  dark  possibilities 
of  sin,  and  by  compassion  for  rare  extremes  of  suf- 
fering.' Ford  was  destitute  of  the  fire  and  grandeur 
of  the  heroic  drama.  Mr  Charles  Lamb  ranks  him 
with  the  first  order  of  poets ;  but  this  praise  is  exces- 
siye.  Admitting  his  sway  oyer  the  tender  passions, 
apd  the  occasional  beauty  of  his  language  and  con- 
ceptions, he  wants  the  eleyation  of  great  genius. 
He  has,  as  Hallam  remarks,  the  power  oyer  tears ; 
for  he  makes  his  readers  sympathise  eyen  with  his 
yidons  characters. 

^  Some  imknown  omtemparaiy  hai  pranrred  a  gnphlo  tntt 
of  Ford's  appeumooe  and  imumA  dflportmeai— 

*I>Mp  ia  a  dump  John  Ford  alone  was  |oli 
With  teitod  anas  and  mslaneholy  hat' 
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[A  Dying  BequestJ] 
(From  the '  Broken  Heart.*) 

CALAKTHA  .•^PbNTH  BA. 

CaJ,  Being  alone,  Penthea,  you  have  granted 
The  opportunity  you  sought,  and  might 
At  all  times  have  commanded. 

Pm.  Tis  a  benefit 
Which  I  shall  owe  your  goodness  eren  in  death  for. 
My  glass  of  life,  sweet  princess,  hath  few  minutes 
Remaining  to  run  down  ;  the  sands  are  ^nt : 
For,  by  an  inward  messenger,  I  feel 
The  summons  of  departure  short  and  certain. 
Col.  You  feed  too  much  yeur  melancholy. 
Pen.  Glories 
Of  human  greatness  are  but  pleasing  dreams. 
And  shadows  soon  decaying  :  on  the  stage 
Of  my  mortality  my  youth  hath  acted 
Some  scenes  of  ranity,  drawn  out  at  length  ; 
By  varied  pleasures  sweeten'd  in  the  mixture, 
But  tragical  in  issue. 

CaL  Contenm  not  your  condition  for  the  proof 
Of  bare  opinion  only  :  to  what  end 
Reach  all  these  moral  texts  ! 

Pm,  To  place  before  ye 
A  perfect  miiror,  wherein  you  may  see 
How  weary  I  am  of  a  lingering  life. 
Who  count  the  best  a  misery. 

Cai.  Indeed 
You  have  no  little  cause ;  yet  none  so  great 
As  to  distrust  a  remedy. 

Pen,  That  remedy 
Must  be  a  winding-sheet,  a  fold  of  lead. 
And  some  untrod-on  comer  in  the  earth. 
Not  to  detain  your  expectation,  princess, 
I  have  an  humble  suit. 
Gal.  Speak,  and  enjoy  it. 
Pen.  Vouchsafe,  then,  to  be  my  executrix ; 
And  take  that  trouble  on  ye,  to  dispose 
Such  legacies  as  I  bequeath  impartudly : 
I  have  not  much  to  give,  the  pains  are  easy ; 
Heaven  will  reward  your  piety  and  thank  it. 
When  I  am  dead  :  for  sure  I  must  not  live ; 
I  hope  I  cannot. 

Cal.  Now  beshrew  thy  sadness ; 
Thou  tum'st  me  too  much  woman. 

Pen.  Her  fair  eyes 
Melt  into  passion  :  then  I  have  assurance 
Encouraging  my  boldness.    In  this  paper 
My  will  was  chantcter'd  ;  which  you,  with  paidon, 
Shall  now  know  from  mine  own  mouth. 

Col.  Talk  on,  prithee ; 
It  is  a  pretty  earnest. 
Pen.  I  have  left  me 
But  three  poor  jewels  to  bequeath.    The  fint  is 
My  youth ;  for  though  I  am  much  old  in  griefs, 
In  yean  I  am  a  child. 
Col.  To  whom  that ! 

Pen.  To  virgin  wives  ;  such  as  abuse  not  wedlock 
By  freedom  of  desires,  but  covet  chiefly 
The  pledges  of  chaste  beds,  for  ties  of  love 
Rather  than  ranging  of  their  blood  :  and  next. 
To  married  maids ;  such  as  prefer  the  number 
Of  honourable  issue  in  their  virtues, 
Before  the  flattery  of  delights  by  marriage ; 
May  those  be  ever  young. 

Cai.  A  second  jewel 
You  mean  to  part  with ! 

Pen.  Tis  my  fame ;  I  trust 
By  scandal  yet  untouch'd  :  this  I  bequeath 
To  Memory  and  Time's  old  daughter.  Truth. 
If  ever  my  unhappy  name  find  mention. 
When  I  am  fallen  to  dust,  may  it  deserve 
Beseeming  charity  without  dishonour. 
Cai.  How  handsomely  tiiou  play'st  with  harmless 
sport 


Of  mere  ima^nation  !    Speak  the  last. 
I  strangely  like  thy  wiU. 

Pen.  This  jewel,  madam, 
Is  dearly  precious  to  me  ;  you  must  use 
The  best  of  your  discretion,  to  employ 
This  gift  as  I  intend  it. 
Cat.  Do  not  doubt  me. 

Pen.  'Tis  long  ago,  since  first  I  lost  my  heui ; 
Long  I  have  liv'd  without  it :  but  instead 
Of  it,  to  great  Calantha,  SparU's  heir. 
By  service  bound,  and  by  afiection  vow'd, 
I  do  bequeath  in  holiest  rites  of  love 
Mine  only  brother  Ithodes. 
Cal  Whatsaidstthoul 

Pm.  Impute  not,  heav'n-blest  lady,  to  ambition* 
A  faith  as  humbly  perfect  as  the  prayers 
Of  a  devoted  suppliant  can  endow  it : 
Look  on  him,  princess,  with  an  eye  of  pity ; 
How  like  the  ghost  of  what  he  late  appear'd 
He  moves  before  you  I 

Cal.  Shall  I  answer  here, 
Or  lend  my  ear  too  grossly  1 

Pen.  First  his  heturt 
Shall  fall  in  cinders,  scoroh'd  by  your  diilain, 
Ere  he  will  dare,  poor  man,  to  ope  an  eye 
On  these  divine  looks,  but  with  low-bent  thoughts 
Accusing  such  presumption  :  as  for  words, 
He  dares  not  utter  any  but  of  service ; 
Yet  this  lost  creature  loves  vou.    Be  a  princess 
In  sweetness  as  in  blood  ;  give  him  his  doom, 
Or  raise  him  up  to  comfort. 

Cal.  What  new  change 
Appears  in  my  behaviour,  that  thou  darest 
Tempt  my  displeasure  ? 

Pen.  I  must  leave  the  world. 
To  revel  in  Elysium  ;  and  'tis  just 
To  wish  my  brother  some  advantace  here. 
Yet  by  my  best  hopes,  Ithocles  is  ignorant 
Of  this  pursuit.    But  if  you  please  to  kill  him, 
Lend  him  one  angry  look,  or  one  hanh  word. 
And  you  shall  soon  conclude  how  strong  a  power 
Your  absolute  authority  holds  over 
His  life  and  end. 

Cal.  You  have  forgot,  Penthea, 
How  still  I  have  a  father. 

Pm.^  But  remember 
I  am  sister :  though  to  me  this  brother 
Hath  been,  you  know,  unkind,  0  most  unkind. 

Cal.  Christalla,  Philema,  where  are  ye !    Lady, 
Your  check  lies  in  my  silence. 

[Contmtion  of  a  Bird  and  a  Mutician.]* 

(From  the  *  Lover's  Mehmcboly.') 
Maic APRON  and  Amxtrvs. 

Mm.  Passine  from  Italy  to  Greece,  the  tales 
Which  poets  of  an  elder  time  have  feign'd 
To  ^lorif^  their  Tempe,  bred  in  me 
Desire  of  visiting  that  paradise. 
To  Thessaly  I  came ;  and  living  private, 
Without  acquaintance  of  more  sweet  companions 
Than  the  old  inmates  to  mv  love,  my  thoughts, 
I  day  by  day  frequented  silent  groves. 
And  solitary  walks.    One  mominf  early 
This  accident  encountered  me :  I  heard 
The  sweetest  and  most  ravishing  contention. 
That  art  [and]  nature  ever  were  at  striifc  in. 

Amet.  I  cannot  yet  conceive  what  you  infer 
By  art  and  nature. 

Mm.  I  shall  soon  resolve  you. 
A  sound  of  music  touch'd  mine  ean,  or  rather. 
Indeed,  entranced  mv  soul :  As  I  stole  nearer, 
Invited  by  the  melody,  I  saw 

*  For  an  ampUfloatlnn  of  the  sul^Ject  of  this  extnet,  sceaHlda 
'  Richard  C%abbaw.* 
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lliu  jouth,  this  fair-faoed  youth,  upon  his  lute. 
With  stmins  of  strange  Tariety  and  hannonj. 
Proclaiming,  as  it  seem'd,  so  bold  a  challenge 
To  the  clear  choristeis  of  the  \roods,  the  bircu. 
That,  as  they  flock'd  about  him,  all  stood  silent, 
Wond'ring  at  what  they  heard.    I  wonder'd  too. 

AmeL  And  so  do  I ;  good  !  on — 

Men.  A  nightingale, 
Nature's  best  skilrd  musician,  undertakes 
The  challenge,  and  for  ereiy  seTenl  strain 
The  well-shaped  youth  could  touch,  she  sung  her  own ; 
He  oould  not  run  dirision  with  more  art 
Upon  his  quaking  instrument,  than  she, 
The  nightingale,  did  with  her  Tarious  notes 
Reply  to :  for  a  Toioe,  and  for  a  sound, 
Amethns,  'tis  much  easier  to  beliere 
That  such  they  were,  than  hope  to  hear  again. 

AmeL  How  did  the  rivals  part  t 

JMai.  You  term  them  rightly  ; 
For  they  were  rirals,  and  ueir  mistress,  hannony. 
Some  time  thus  spent,  the  young  man  grew  at  last 
Into  a  pretty  anger,  that  a  bird 
Whom  art  had  nerer  taught  cleft,  moods,  or  notes, 
Should  Tie  with  him  for  mastery,  whose  study 
Had  busied  many  hours  to  perfect  practice : 
To  end  the  controrersT,  in  a  rapture 
Upon  his  instrument  he  plays  so  swiftly, 
So  many  Toluntaries,  and  so  quick. 
That  there  was  curiosity  and  cunning. 
Concord  in  discord,  lines  of  differing  method 
Meeting  in  one  full  centre  of  delight. 

Amet.  Nbw  for  the  bird. 

Men.  The  bird,  ordain'd  to  be  ^ 
Music's  first  martyr,  strore  to  imitate 
These   sereial  sounds:   which,  when  her  warbling 

throat 
FaU'd  in,  for  grief,  down  dropp'd  she  on  his  lute. 
And  brake  her  heart  I    It  was  the  quaintest  sadness, 
To  see  the  conqueror  upon  her  hearse. 
To  weep  a  funeral  elegy  of  tears  ; 
That,  trust  me,  n^  Amethus,  I  could  chide 
Mine  own  unmanly  weakness,  that  made  me 
A  fellow-mourner  with  him« 

Amet,  I  believe  thee. 

Men,  He  look'd  upon  the  trophies  of  his  art. 
Then  sigh'd,    then  wiped  his  eyes,  then  sigh'd  and 

cried : 
'  Alas,  poor  creature  !  I  will  soon  revenge 
This  cruelty  upon  the  author  of  it : 
Henceforth  this  lute,  guilty  of  innocent  blood. 
Shall  never  more  betray  a  harmless  peace 
To  an  untimely  end :'  and  in  that  sorrow, 
As  he  was  pashinf  it  sgainst  a  tree, 
I  suddenly  stept  m. 

Amei,  Thou  hast  discours'd 
A  truth  of  mirth  and  pity. 

TR0HA8  BET  WOOD. 

Thomas  Heywood  was  one  of  the  most  indefati- 
gable of  dramatic  writers.  He  bad,  aa  he  informs 
his  readers,  'an  entire  hand,  or  at  least  a  main 
finger,'  in  two  hundred  and  twenty  plays.  He  wrote 
also  several  prose  works,  besides  attending  to  his 
business  as  an  actor.  Of  his  huge  dramatic  library, 
only  twenty-three  plavs  have  come  down  to  us,  the 
best  of  which  are,  A  Ivoman  KiUedwith  Kindneu,  the 
English  TraveUer^  A  ChaUengefor  Beauty^  the  Royal 
King  and  Loyal  Subject^  the  Lancashire  Witchee,  the 
Jtape  ofLucrece,  Lov^e  Mintren,  &c  The  few  par- 
ticulars respecting  Heywood's  life  and  history  have 
been  gleaned  from  his  own  writings  and  the  dates  of 
his  plays.  The  time  of  his  birth  is  not  known;  but 
be  was  a  native  of  Lincolnshire,  and  was  a  fellow 
of  Peter- House,  Cambridge:  be  is  found  writing 
for  the  stage  in  1596,  and  he  continued  to  exercise 


his  ready  pen  down  to  the  year  1640.  In  one  of  his 
prologues,  he  thus  adverts  to  the  various  sources  of 
his  multifarious  labours : 

To  give  content  to  this  most  curious  age. 

The  gods  themselves  we've  brought  down  to  the  stage, 

And  figured  them  in  planets  ;  made  even  hell 

Deliver  up  the  furies,  by  no  spell 

(Saving  the  muse's  rapture)  further  wc 

Have  traffick'd  by  their  help  ;  no  history 

We  have  left  unriflcd  ;  our  pens  have  been  dipt 

As  well  in  opening  each  hid  manuscript 

As  tracks  more  vulgar,  whether  read  or  sung 

In  our  domestic  or  more  foreign  tongue  : 

Of  fairies,  elves,  njrmphs  of  the  sea  and  land. 

The  lawns,  the  groves,  no  number  can  be  scauu'd 

Which  we  have  not  given  feet  to. 

This  was  written  in  1637,  and  it  shows  how  eager 
the  play-going  public  were  then  for  novelties,  thoug:h 
they  poswssed  the  theatre  of  Shakspeare  and  his 
contemporaries.  The  death  of  Heywood  is  equally 
unknown  with  the  date  of  his  birth.  As  a  dramatist, 
he  had  a  poetical  fancy  and  abundance  of  classical 
imagery  *,  but  his  taste  was  defective ;  and  scenes  of 
low  buffoonery,  '  merry  accidents,  intermixed  with 
apt  and  witty  jests,'  d^arm  his  pieces.  His  humour, 
however,  is  more  pure  and  moral  than  that  of  most 
of  his  contemporaries,  '  There  is  a  natural  repose  in 
his  scenes,'  says  a  dramatic  critic,  '  which  contrasts 
pleasingly  witii  the  excitement  that  reigns  in  most 
of  his  contemporaries.  Middleton  looks  upon  his 
chaiacters  with  the  feverish  anxiety  with  which  we 
listen  to  the  trial  of  great  criminals,  or  watch  their 
behaviour  upon  the  scaffold.  Webster  lays  out  their 
corpses  in  the  prison,  and  sings  the  dirge  over  them 
when  they  are  buried  at  midnight  in  unhallowed 
ground.  Hejrwood  leaves  his  characters  before  they 
come  into  these  situations.  He  walks  quietly  to  and 
firo  among  them  while  they  are  yet  at  large  as  mem- 
bers of  society ;  contenting  himself  with  a  sad  smile 
at  their  folli^  or  with  a  firequent  warning  to  them 
on  the  consequences  of  their  crimes.'  *  The  follow- 
ing description  of  Psyche,  from '  Love's  Mistress,'  is 
in  his  best  manner: — 

AOUBTL'S. — ABTiocRC— rsrasA. 

Aibn,  Welcome  to  both  in  one  !     Oh,  can  you  tell 
What  fate  your  sister  hath  I 

Both,  Piych'e  is  well. 

Adm.  So  among  mortals  it  b  often  said,  * 
Children  and  friends  are  well  when  they  are  dead. 

Att.  But  Psyche  lives,  and  on  her  breath  attend 
Delights  that  far  surmount  all  earthly  joy  ; 
Music,  sweet  voices,  and  ambrosian  fare  ; 
Winds,  and  the  light-wing'd  creatures  of  the  air ; 
Clear  channell'd  nvers,  springs,  and  flowery  meads. 
Are  proud  when  Psyche  wantons  on  their  streams, 
When  Psyche  on  their  rich  embroidery  treads. 
When  Psyche  gilds  their  crystal  with  her  beams. 
We  have  but  seen  our  sister,  and,  behold  I 
She  sends  us  with  our  laps  full  brimm'd  with  gold. 

In  1635,  HejTwood  published  a  poem  entitled  the 
Hierarchy  of  AngeU.  Various  songs  are  scattered 
through  Heywood's  neglected  plays,  some  of  them 
easy  and  flowing : — 

Song. 

Pack  clouds  away,  and  welcome  day, 

With  niffht  we  baniidi  sorrow  : 
Sweet  air  blow  soft,  mount  lark  aloft. 

To  give  my  love  good  morrow : 
Wings  from  the  wind  to  please  her  mind. 

Notes  from  the  lark  I'D  borrow  : 


*  Edinburgh  Review,  voL  63,  pu  223. 
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Bird,  prune  thy  wing,  nightingale,  sing, 
To  gire  my  lore  ^iod  moirow. 
To  give  my  love  good  moirow, 
Notes  from  them  all  1*11  borrow. 

Wake  from  thj  nest,  robin  red-breast, 

Sing,  birds,  in  every  furrow  ; 
And  from  each  bill  let  music  shrill 

Give  my  fair  love  good  morrow. 
Blackbird  and  thrush  in  every  bush. 

Stare,  linnet,  and  cock-sparrow, 
You  pretty  elves,  amongst  yourselves. 

Sing  my  fair  love  good  morrow. 
To  give  my  love  good  morrow, 
Sing,  birds,  in  every  furrow. 

ShephercPt  Song. 

We  that  have  known  no  greater  state 
Than  this  we  live  in,  praise  our  fate  ; 
For  courtly  silks  in  cares  are  spent. 
When  country's  russet  breeds  content. 
The  power  of  sceptres  we  admire. 
But  sheep-hooks  for  our  use  desire. 
Simple  and  low  is  our  condition. 
For  here  with  us  is  no  ambition : 
We  with  the  sun  our  flocks  unfold. 
Whose  rising  makes  their  fleeces  gold ; 
Our  music  from  the  birds  we  borrow, 
They  bidding  us,  we  them,  good  monow. 
Our  habits  are  but  coane  and  plain. 
Yet  they  defend  from  wind  and  rain ; 
As  warm  too,  in  an  equal  eye. 
As  those  be-«tain'd  in  scarlet  dye. 
The  shepherd,  with  his  home-spun  lass. 
As  many  meny  hours  doth  pass. 
As  courtiers  with  their  costly  girls, 
Though  richly  deck'd  in  gold  and  pearls ; 
And,  though  but  plain,  to  purpose  woo. 
Nay,  often  with  less  dan^  toio. 
Those  that  delight  in  dainties'  store,. 
One  stomach  fe«d  at  once^  no  more  ; 
And,  when  with  homely  fare  we  fea«t, 
With  us  it  doth  as  well  digest ; 
And  many  times  we  better  f^eed. 
For  our  wild  fruits  no  surfeits  breed. 
If  we  sometimes  the  willow  wear. 
By  subtle  swains  that  dare  forswear. 
We  wonder  whence  it  comes,  and  fear 
They've  been  at  court  and  learnt  it  there. 

[Shipicreck  hy  DrinX;.] 
(From  the  *  BngUdi  TmveUer.*) 
-This  gentleman  and  I 


Pass'd  but  just  now  by  your  next  neighbour's  house. 
Where,  as  they  say,  dwells  one  young  Lionel, 
An  unthrift  youth  ;  his  father  now  at  sea : 
And  there  this  nisht  was  held  a  sumptuous  feast. 
In  the  height  of  taeir  carousing,  all  their  brains 
Warm'd  with  the  heat  of  wine,  discourse  was  ofier'd 
Of  ships  and  storms  at  sea  :  when  suddenly. 
Out  01  his  giddy  wildness,  one  conceives 
The  room  wherein  they  quaff'd  to  be  a  pinnace 
Moving  and  floating,  and  the  confus'd  noise 
To  be  the  murmuring  winds,  gusts,  mariners ; 
That  their  unsteadfast  footinffdid  proceed 
From  rocking  of  the  vesseL    This  concciv'd. 
Each  one  begins  to  apprehend  the  danger. 
And  to  look  out  for  ssiety.    Fly,  saith  one, 
Up  to  the  main-top,  and  discover.    He 
Climbs  by  the  bed-post  to  the  tester,  there 
Reports  a  turbulent  sea  and  tempest  towards  ; 
And  wills  them,  if  they'll  save  their  ship  and  lives. 
To  cast  their  lading  overboard.    At  this 
All  fall  to  work,  and  hoist  into  the  street, 


As  to  the  sea,  what  next  came  to  their  hand. 

Stools,  tables,  tressels,  trenches,  bedsteads,  cops. 

Pots,  plate,  and  glasses.    Here  a  fellow  whistles  ; 

They  take  him  for  the  boatswain :  one  lies  struggling 

Upon  the  floor,  as  if  he  swam  for  life : 

A  third  takes  the  bass-viol  for  the  cock-boai. 

Sits  in  the  bellow  on't,  labours,  and  rows  : 

His  oar  the  stick  with  which  the  fiddler  play'd  : 

A  fourth  bestrides  his  fellow,  thinking  to  'scape 

(As  did  Arion)  on  the  dolphin's  back. 

Still  fumbling  on  a  gittem.    The  rude  multitnde. 

Watching  wiSiout,  and  gaping  for  the  spoil 

Cast  from  the  windows,  went  by  th'  ears  about  it ; 

The  constable  is  call'd  t'  atone  the  broil ; 

Which  done,  and  hearing  such  a  noise  within 

Of  imminent  shipwreck,  enten  the  house,  and  findsihon 

In  this  confusion  :  thcrf  adore  his  staff. 

And  think  it  Neptune^  trident ;  and  that  he 

Comes  with  his  Tritons  (so  they  call'd  his  watch) 

To  calm  the  tempest,  and  appease  the  waves  : 

And  at  this  point  we  left  them. 

J  AXES  SHIBLXT. 

The  last  of  these  dramatists — '  a  great  race,'  taja 
Mr  Charles  Lamb,  *  all  of  whom  spoke  nearly  the 
same  language,  and  had  a  set  of  moral  feelings  and 
notions  in  common'— vas  Jaues  Shiblet,  bom  in 
London  in  1596.  Designed  for  holy  orders,  Shirley 
was  educated  first  at  Oidbrd,  where  Archbishop  Laud 
revised  to  ordain  him  on  account  of  his  appearance 
being  disfigured  by  a  mole  on  his  left  eheek.  He 
afterwards  took  the  degree  of  A.M.  at  Cambridge, 
and  oflldated  as  curate  near  St  Albans.  Like  his 
brother  divine  and  poet,  Crashaw,  Shirley  embraced 
the  communion  of  the  church  of  Rome.  He  lived  as 
a  schoolmaster  in  St  Albans,  but  afterwards  settled 
in  London,  and  became  a  voluminous  dramatic 
writer.  Thirty-nine  plays  proceeded  from  his  pro- 
lific pen ;  and  a  modern  edition  of  his  works,  edited 
byGiflbrd,  is  in  six  octavo  yolumes.  When  the 
Master  of  the  Bevels,  in  1633,  licensed  Shirley's 
play  of  the  Young  Admiral,  he  entered  on  his  books 
an  expression  of  his  admiration  of  the  drama,  because 
it  was  free  from  oaths,  profaneness,  or  obsceneness ; 
trusting  that  his  approbation  would  encourage  the 
poet  *  to  pursue  this  beneficial  and  cleanly  way  of 
poetry.'  Shirley  is  certainly  less  impure  than  moat 
of  his  contemporaries,  but  he  is  far  from  faultless  in 
this  respect  His  dramas  seem  to  haye  been  tol^- 
ably  successful.  When  the  civil  wars  l«oke  out,  the 
poet  exchanged  the  pen  for  the  aword,  and  took  the 
field  under  his  patron  the  Earl  of  Newcastle.  After 
the  cessation  of  this  struggle,  a  still  worse  misfoi^ 
tune  befell  our  author,  in  the  shutting  of  the  theatres, 
and  he  was  forced  to  betake  himse&T  to  his  former 
occupation  of  a  teacher.  The  Restoration  does  not 
seem  to  have  mended  his  fortunes.  In  1666,  the 
great  fire  of  London  drove  the  poet  and  his  family 
from  their  house  in  WhitefHars ;  and  shortly  after 
this  event,  both  he  and  his  wifb  died  on  the  same 
day.  A  life  of  various  labours  and  reverses,  thus 
found  a  sudden  and  tragic  termination.  Shirley  s 
plays  have  less  force  and  dignity  than  those  of 
Massinger;  less  pathos  than  those  of  Ford.  His 
comedies  have  the  tone  and  manner  of  good  society, 
Mr  Campbell  has  praised  his  *  polished  aad  rdfined 
dialect,*  the  *  airy  touches  of  hii  expression,  the  deU- 
cacy  of  his  sentiments,  and  tlie  beauty  of  his  similes.' 
He  admits,  however,  what  every  readeryce&,  the  want 
in  Shirley  of  any  strong  passion  or  engrossing  inte- 
rest Hallam  more  justly  and  comprehcniiyely 
states — *  Shirley  has  no  originalitr,  no  force  in  ooo* 
ceiving  or  delineating  character,  httle  of  pathos,  and 
less,  perhaps,  of  wit ;  his  dramas  produce  no  deep 
impression  in  reading,  and  of  oourae  can  leave  none 
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in  the  memarj.  Bat  hit  mind  mm  poetical;  his 
better  chanctezi,  especially  females,  express  pm« 
thoughts  in  pure  language ;  he  is  never  tumid  or 
affected,  and  seldom  obscure ;  the  incidents  succeed 
rapidly,  the  personages  are  numerous,  and  there  is 
a  genial  animation  in  the  scenes,  which  causes  us 
to  read  him  with  some  pleasure.  No  yery  good  |day, 
nor  possibly  any  very  good  scene,  could  be  found 
in  Shirley ;  but  he  has  many  lines  of  considerable 
beauty.*  Of  these  fine  lines,  Br  Farmer,  in  his 
'  Essay  on  the  Learning  of  Shakspeaze,'  quoted  per- 
hKpB  the  most  beautiftal,  being  part  of  Femando*s 
description,  in  the  'Brothers,'  of  the  charms  of  his 


Her  eye  did  seem  to  labour  with  a  (ear, 
Which  suddenly  took  birth,  but  OTexweigh'd, 
"With  its  own  swelling,  dropt  upon  her  iMsom, 
Which,  by  reflection  of  her  light  appeared 
As  nature  meant  her  sorrow  for  an  ornament. 
Afler,  her  looks  grew  cheerful,  and  I  saw 
A  smile  shoot  graceful  upward  from  her  eyes, 
As  if  they  had  gain'd  a  rictory  o'er  grief ; 
And  with  it  many  beams  twisted  themselres, 
Upon  whose  golden  threads  the  angels  walk 
To  and  again  from  heaTen. 

Li  the  same  yein  of  delicate  fancy  and  feeling  is  the 
following  passage  in  the  Grateful  Servant,  where 
Cleona  learns  of  the  existence  of  Foscari,  from  her 
page  Duicino : — 

Cle,  The  day  breaks  glorious  to  my  darkened  thoughts. 
He  lires,  he  utcs  yet!  Cease,  ye  amorous  fears. 
More  to  perplex  me.    Prithee  speak,  sweet  youth  ; 
How  fares  my  lord  !    Upon  my  yir;g^  heart 
111  build  a  flaming  altar,  to  offer  up 
A  thankful  sacrifice  for  his  return 
To  life  and  me.    Speak,  and  increase  my  comforts. 
Is  he  in  perfect  health  t 

Dul.  Not  perfect,  madam. 
Until  you  bless  him  with  the  knowledge  of 
Tour  constannr. 

Cle.  0  get  thee  wings  and  fly  then  ; 
Tell  him  my  loye  doth  bum  like  restal  fire. 
Which,  with  his  memory  richer  than  all  spices, 
Disperses  odours  round  about  my  soul, 
And  did  refresh  it  when  'twas  dull  and  sad. 
With  thinking  of  his  absence. 

Yet  stay, 

Thou  goest  away  too  soon  ;  where  is  be  1  speak. 

Dul.  He  gare  me  no  commission  for  that,  lady  ; 
He  will  soon  saye  that  question  by  his  presence. 

Ck.   Time  has  no  feathers ;  he  walks  now  on 
crutches. 
Relitte  his  gestures  when  he  gaye  thee  this. 
What  other  words  f    Did  mirth  smile  on  his  broir  1 
I  would  not  for  the  wealth  of  this  great  world 
He  should  suspect  my  faith.    What  said  he,  prithee  t 

Dul.  He  said  what  a  warm  loyer,  when  desire 
Makes  eloquent,  could  speak ;  he  said  yon  were 
Both  star  and  pilot. 

Cle.  The  sun's  loy'd  flower,  that  shuts  his  yellow 
curtain 
When  he  declineth,  opens  it  again 
At  his  fisir  rising  :  with  my  noting  lord 
I  doe'd  all  my  delight ;  tul  nis  approach 
It  shall  not  spread  Itself. 

The  Prodigal  Lady. 
[From  the '  Lady  of  PlMrart.'} 
▲sariirA  rad  tbe  Stswaso. 

Stew.  Be  patient,  madam,  you  may  haye  your  plea- 


AreL  Tis  that  I  came  to  town  for ;  I  would  not 
Endure  again  the  oountry  oonyersation 


To  be  the  lady  of  six  shires  I    The  men, 
So  near  the  primitiTO  making,  they  retain 
A  sense  of  nothing  but  the  earth ;  their  brains 
And  barren  heads  standing  as  much  in  want 
Of  ploughing  as  their  ground :  to  hear  a  fellow 
Make  lumseu  merry  and  his  horse  with  whistling 
Sellinger's  round  '}  i*  obserre  with  what  solemnity 
They  keep  their  wakes,  and  throw  for  pewter  candle- 
sticks ; 
How  they  become  the  morris,  with  whose  bells 
They  ring  all  into  Whitsun  ales,  and  swear 
Through  twenty  scarfs  and  napkins,  till  the  hobbyhorse 
Tire,  and  the  Maid-Marian,  dissolved  to  a  jelly, 
Be  kept  for  spoon  meat. 

Stew.  These,  with  your  pardon,  are  no  argument 
To  make  the  country  life  appear  so  hateful  i 
At  least  to  jour  particular,  who  enjoy'd 
A  blessing  u  that  calm,  would  you  be  pleas'd 
To  think  so,  and  the  pleasure  of  a  kingdom : 
While  your  own  will  commanded  what  should  more 
Delights,  your  husband's  loye  and  power  joined 
To  gire  your  life  more  harmony.    V ou  liy'd  there 
Secure  and  innocent,  belov'd  of  all ; 
Prais'd  for  your  hospitality,  and  pray'd  for: 
You  might  be  envi^  but  malice  knew 
Not  where  you  dwelt. — I  would  not  prophesy. 
But  leare  to  your  own  apprehension 
What  may  succeed  your  change. 

Aret.  You  do  imagine. 
No  doubt,  you  have  talk'd  wisely,  and  confuted 
London  past  all  defence.    Your  master  should 
Do  well  to  send  you  back  into  the  country, 
With  title  of  superintendent  bailie. 

Enter  Sir  Thomas  BosmraLb 

Bdfm.  How  now,  what's  the  matter  t 
•^g^t  sweetheart  I 

Aret,  I  am  ancry  with  myself. 
To  be  so  miserably  restrain^l  in  things 
Wherein  it  doth  concern  your  lore  and  honour 
To  see  me  satisfied. 

Bom.  In  what,  Aretina, 
Dost  thou  accuse  me  I    Haye  I  not  obeyed 
All  thy  desires  against  mine  own  opinion  1 
Quittea  the  country,  and  remoy'd  the  hope 
Of  our  return  by  sale  of  that  fair  lordship 
We  liv'd  in  ;  chang'd  a  calm  and  retir'd  life 
For  this  wild  town,  compos'd  of  noise  and  charge  1 

Aret,  What  charge  more  than  is  necessary 
For  a  lady  of  my  birth  and  education  I 

Bom.  I  am  not  ignorant  how  much  nobility 
Flows  in  your  blood ;  your  kinsmen,  great  and  powerful 
I'  th'  state,  but  with  this  lose  not  your  memory 
Of  being  my  wife.    I  shall  be  studious, 
Madam,  to  give  the  dignity  of  your  birth 
All  the  best  ornaments  which  become  my  fortune, 
But  would  not  flatter  it  to  ruin  both. 
And  be  the  fable  of  the  town,  to  teadli 
Other  men  loss  of  wit  by  mine,  employed 
To  serve  your  vast  expenses. 

AreL  Am  I  then 
Brought  in  the  balance  so,  sir ! 

Bom»  Though  you  weigh 
Me  in  a  partiu  scale,  my  heart  is  honest. 
And  must  take  liberty  to  think  you  haye 
Obeyed  no  modest  counsel  to  aroct. 
Nay  study,  ways  of  pride  and  costly  ceremony. 
Your  change  of  gauay  furniture,  and  pictures 
Of  this  Italian  master  and  that  Dutchman's ; 
Your  mighty  lookiny-glassss,  like  artillery. 
Brought  heme  on-eugmet ;  the  superfluous  plate 
Antique  and  noTel ;  vanities  of  tires ; 
Fourscore  pound  suppers  for  my  lord,  your  kinsman ; 
Banquets  for  t'other  lady,  aunt  and  cousins ; 


*  A  faTourito  ttaongta  hmnSly  daaoe  of 
titto  from  an  aotor  named  Bt 


days,  taking  Its 
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Sontid. 

[Bj  George  Chapman,  the  Tranalator  of  Homer :  1505.] 

Muses,  that  sing  Love's  sensual  empirie. 
And  lovers  kindling  your  enraged  fires 
At  Cupid's  bonfires  burning  in  the  eje, 
Blown  with  the  empty  breath  of  vain  desires  ; 
You,  that  prefer  the  painted  cabinet 
Before  the  wealthy  jewels  it  doth  store  ye, 
That  all  your  joys  in  dying  figures  set. 
And  stain  the  living  substance  of  your  glory  ; 
Abjure  those  joys,  abhor  their  memory  ; 
And  let  my  love  the  honour'd  subject  be 
Of  love  and  honour's  complete  history  I 
Your  eyes  were  never  yet  let  in  to  see 
The  majesty  and  riches  of  the  mind, 
That  dwell  in  darkness ;  for  your  god  is  blind. 


The  Woodman's  Walk. 

[From  <  England's  Ilelioon,*  1600.  where  it  is  signed,  •  Shepk 

Toni&'i 

Through  a  fair  forest  as  I  went, 

Upon  a  summer's  day, 
I  met  a  woodman,  quaint  and  gent. 

Yet  in  a  strange  array. 

I  morveird  much  at  his  disguise. 

Whom  I  did  know  so  well : 
But  thus,  in  terms  both  grave  and  wise. 

His  mind  he  'gan  to  tSl ; 

Friend  !  muse  not  at  this  fond  array, 

But  list  a  while  to  me : 
For  it  hath  holpe  me  to  survey 

What  I  shall  show  to  thee. 

iiong  liv'd  I  in  this  forest  fair, 

Till,  weary  of  my  weal. 
Abroad  in  walks  I  would  repair, 

As  now  I  will  reveal. 

My  first  day's  walk  was  to  the  court, 

Where  beauty  fed  mine  eyes  ; 
Yet  found  I  that  the  courtly  sport 

Did  maek  in  sly  disguise  : 

For  falsehood  sat  in  fairest  looks, 

And  friend  to  friend  was  coy  : 
Court  favour  fill'd  but  empty  rooks. 

And  then  I  found  no  joy. 

Desert  went  naked  in  the  cold, 
When  crouching  craft  was  fed  : 

Sweet  words  were  cheaply  bought  and  sold. 
But  none  that  stood  in  stead. 

Wit  was  employed  for  each  man's  own ; 

Plain  meaning  came  too  short ; 
All  these  devices,  seen  and  known, 

Made  me  forsake  the  court. 

Unto  the  city  next  I  went. 

In  hope  of  better  hap  ; 
Where  liberally  I  launcht  and  spent, 

As  set  on  Fortune's  lap. 

The  little  stock  I  had  in  store, 
Methought  would  ne'er  be  done  ; 

Friends  flock'd  about  me  more  and  more, 
A§  quickly  lost  as  won. 

For,  when  I  spent,  then  they  were  kind  ; 

But  when  my  purse  did  fail, 
The  foremost  man  <»me  last  behind  : 

Thus  love  with  wealth  doth  quail. 


Once  more  for  footing  yet  I  strove. 
Although  the  world  did  frown  : 

But  they,  before  that  held  me  up. 
Together  trod  me  down. 

And,  lest  once  more  I  should  arise. 
They  sought  my  quite  decay : 

Then  got  I  into  tuis  disguise, 
And  thence  I  stole  away. 

And  in  my  mind  (methought),  I  said. 
Lord  bless  me  from  the  city  : 

Where  simpleness  is  thus  betray'd 
Without  remorse  or  pity. 

Yet  would  I  not  give  over  so. 

But  once  more  try  my  fate  ; 
And  to  the  country  then  I  go, 

To  live  in  quiet  state. 

There  did  appear  no  subtle  shows. 
But  yea  and  nay  went  smoothly  ; 

But,  lord  I  how  country  folks  can  gloze. 
When  they  speak  most  untruly  1 

More  craft  was  in  a  buttoned  cap. 

And  in  an  old  wife's  rail. 
Than  in  my  life  it  was  my  hap 

To  see  on  down  or  dale. 

There  was  no  open  foigeiy 

But  underhanded  gleaninff» 
Which  they  call  country  poucy. 

But  hath  a  worser  meaning. 

Some  good  bold  face  bears  out  the  wrong, 

Because  he  gains  thereby ; 
The  poor  man^  back  is  crack'd  ere  long, 

Yet  there  he  lets  him  lie. 

And  no  degree,  among  them  all. 
But  had  such  close  intending. 

That  I  upon  my  knees  did  fall, 
And  pray'd  for  their  amending. 

Back  to  the  woods  I  got  again. 

In  mind  perplexed  sore  ; 
Where  I  found  ease  of  all  my  pun, 

And  mean  to  stray  no  more. 

There  city,  court,  nor  country  too^ 

Can  any  way  annoy  me  ; 
But  as  a  woodman  ought  to  do, 

I  freely  may  employ  me ; 

There  live  I  quietly  alone. 

And  none  to  trip  my  talk  : 
Wherefore,  when  I  am  dead  and  gone. 

Think  on  the  woodman's  walk  I 


That  U  a  Oarden  in  her  Fact, 
[From  *  An  Hour's  Reoreatioo  in  Mnsio,'  by  Ridi.  Allaoa:  IW.] 

There  is  a  garden  in  her  face. 

Where  roses  and  white  lilies  grow ; 

A  heavenly  paradise  is  that  place. 
Wherein  all  pleasant  fruits  do  grow ; 

There  cherries  grow  that  none  may  buy, 

Till  cheny-ripe  theraselvee  do  cry. 

Those  cherries  fairly  do  inclose 

Of  orient  pearl  a  double  row. 
Which  when  her  lovely  laughter  shows. 

They  look  like  rose-buds  fill'd  with  snow : 
Yet  them  no  peer  nor  prince  may  buy. 
Till  cheny-ripe  themselves  do  cry. 
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Her  ejes  like  angels  watch  them  still ; 

Her  brows  like  bended  bows  do  stand, 
Threat'ning  with  piercing  frowns  to  kill 

All  that  approach  with  eye  or  hand 
These  sacred  cherries  to  come  nigh, 
Till  cheny-ripe  themselres  do  cry. 


Robin  GoodfeUcw. 
[Attrflmtod,  npoa  mippoiitkm  only,  to  Bea  Jonson.] 

From  Oberon,  in  &iiy  land, 

The  king  of  ghosts  and  shadows  there. 
Mad  Robin  I,  at  his  command. 
Am  sent  to  view  the  night-sports  here. 

What  revel  rout 

Is  kept  about, 
In  every  comer  where  I  go, 

I  will  o*ersee, 

And  merry  be. 
And  make  good  sport,  with  ho,  ho,  ho  I 

More  swift  than  lightning  can  I  fly 

About  this  airy  welkin  soon. 
And,  in  a  minute's  space,  descry 
£ach  thing  that's  done  below  the  moon. 

There's  not  a  hag 

Or  ghost  shall  wag, 
Or  cry,  'ware  goblins  !  where  I  go  ; 

But  Robin  I 

Their  feats  will  spy. 
And  send  them  home  with  ho,  ho,  ho  I 

Whene'er  such  wanderers  I  meet. 

As  from  their  night-sports  they  trudge  home. 
With  counterfeiting  voice  I  greet. 
And  call  them  on  with  me  to  roam  : 

Through  woods,  through  lakes  ; 

Through  bogs,  through  brakes ; 
Or  else,  unseen,  with  them  I  go. 

All  in  the  nick. 

To  play  some  trick. 
And  frolic  it,  with  ho,  ho,  ho  ! 

Sometimes  I  meet  them  like  a  man. 

Sometimes  an  ox,  sometimes  a  hound  ; 
And  to  a  horse  I  turn  me  can. 
To  trip  and  trot  about  them  round. 

But  if  to  ride 

My  back  they  stride. 
More  swift  than  wind  away  I  go. 

O'er  hedge  and  lands. 

Through  pools  and  ponds, 
I  hurry,  lauglung,  ho,  ho,  ho ! 

When  lads  and  lasses  merry  be, 

With  possets  and  with  junkets  fine  ; 
Unseen  of  all  the  company, 
I  eat  their  cakes  and  sip  their  wine  I 

And,  to  make  sport, 

I  puff  and  snort : 
And  out  the  candles  I  do  blow  : 

The  maids  I  kiss. 

They  shriek— Who's  this  t 
I  answer  nought  but  ho,  ho,  ho  ! 

Yet  now  and  then,  the  maids  to  please, 

At  midni^t  I  card  up  their  wool ; 
And,  while  they  sleep  and  take  their  ease. 
With  wheel  to  threads  their  flax  I  pull. 
I  grind  at  mill. 
Their  malt  up  still ; 
I  dress  their  hemp  ;  I  spin  their  tow  ; 
If  any  wake, 
And  would  me  take, 
I  wend  me,  laughing,  ho,  ho,  ho  1 


When  any  need  to  borrow  aught. 

We  lend  them  what  they  do  rcouire : 
And,  for  the  use  demand  we  nou^t ; 
Our  own  is  all  we  do  desire. 

If  to  repay 

They  do  delay. 
Abroad  amongst  them  then  I  go, 

And  night  by  night, 

I  them  affiight. 
With  pinchings,  dr^ms,  and  ho,  ho,  ho  I 

When  lazy  queans  have  nought  to  do, 

But  study  how  to  cog  and  lie  : 
To  make  debate  and  mischief  too, 
Twixt  one  another  secretly  : 

I  mark  their  gloze. 

And  it  disclose 
To  them  whom  they  have  wronged  so : 

When  I  have  done, 

I  get  me  gone, 
And  leave  them  scolding,  ho,  ho,  ho ! 

When  men  do  traps  and  engines  set 

In  loop  holes,  wnere  the  vermin  creep. 
Who  from  their  folds  and  houses  set 
Their  ducks  and  geese,  and  lamoe  and  sheep ; 

I  spy  the  gin. 

And  enter  in, 
And  seem  a  vermin  taken  so  ; 

But  ^en  they  there 

Approach  me  near, 
I  leap  out  laughing,  ho,  ho,  ho  I 

By  wells  and  rills,  in  meadows  green. 

We  nightly  dance  our  heyday  guise ; 
And  to  our  fairy  king  and  queen, 
We  chant  our  moonlight  minstrelsies. 

Whoi  larks  'gin  sing, 

Away  we  fling  ; 
And  babes  new  bom  steal  as  we  go ; 

And  elf  in  bed 

We  leave  in  stead. 
And  wend  us  laughing,  ho,  ho,  ho  I 

From  hag-bred  Merlin's  time,  have  I 
Thus  nightly  revelled  to  and  fro  ; 
And  for  my  pranks  men  call  me  by 
The  name  of  Robin  Good-fellow. 

Fiends,  ghosts,  and  sprites. 

Who  haunt  the  nights. 
The  hags  and  goblins  do  me  know ; 

And  beldames  old 

My  feats  have  told. 
So  vale,  vale  ;  ho,  ho,  ho  I 


The  Old  and  Yowng  Courtier. 

An  old  song  made  bjr  an  aged  old  pate. 

Of  an  old  worshipful  gentleman,  who  had  a  great 

estate. 
That  kept  a  brave  old  house  at  a  bountiful  rate. 
And  an  old  porter  to  relieve  the  poor  at  his  gate  ; 

Like  an  old  courtier  of  the  queen's. 

And  the  queen's  old  courtier. 

With  an  old  lady,  whose  anger  one  word  assuages  ; 
They  every  quarter  paid  their  old  servants  their  wages. 
And  never  knew  what  belong'd  to  coachmen,  footmen, 

nor  pages. 
But  kept  twenty  old  fellows  with  blue  coats  and 

badges ; 
Like  an  old  courtier,  &c 

With  an  old  study  fiU'd  full  of  learned  old  books. 
With  an  old  reverend  chaplain,  you  might  know  him 
by  his  looks, 
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With  an  old  bnttexy  luttch  worn  quite  off  the  hooks. 
And  an  old  kitchen,  that  maintained  half  a  doxen  old 
oookf ; 

Like  an  old  courtier,  &€. 

With  an  old  hall,  hung  about  with  pikes,  guns,  and 

bows, 
With  old  swords  and  bucklers,  that  had  borne  many 

shrewd  blows, 
And  an  old  frieze  coat,  to  corer  his  worship's  trunk 

hose. 
And  a  cup  of  old  sherry,  to  comfort  his  copper  nose ; 
Like  an  old  courtier,  &c. 

With  a  good  old  fashion,  when  Christmas  was  come. 
To  call  in  all  his  old  neighbours  with  bagpipe  and 

drum. 
With  sood  cheer  enough  to  furnish  ereiy  old  room. 
And  <Md  liquor  able  to  make  a  cat  sp^^  and  man 

dumb ; 
Like  an  old  courtier,  &c. 

With  an  old  falconer,  huntsmen,  and  a  kennel  of 

hounds. 
That  never  hawk'd,  nor  hunted,  but  in  his   own 

grounds ; 
Who,  like  a  wise  man,  kept  himself  within  his  own 

bounds, 
And  when  he  died,  gave  every  child  a  thousand  good 

pounds; 
Like  an  old  courtier,  &c. 

But  to  his  eldest  son  his  house  and  lands  he  assigned, 
Charging  him  in  his  will  to  keep  the  old  bountiful 

mind. 
To  be  good  to  his  old  tenants,  and  to  his  neighbours 

be  kind: 
But  in  the  ensuing  ditty  you  shaU  hear  how  he  was 
inclined ; 
Like  a  young  courtier  of  the  king's, 
And  the  king's  young  courtier. 

Like  a  flourishing  young  gallant,  newly  come  to  his 
land, 

Who  keeps  a  brace  of  painted  madams  at  his  com- 
mand. 

And  takes  up  a  thousand  pounds  upon  his  father's 
land. 

And  gets  drunk  in  a  tayem  till  he  can  neither  go  nor 
stand  : 
Like  a  young  courtier,  kc 

With  a  newfangled  lady,  that  is  dainty,  nice,  and 

spare. 
Who  never  knew  what  belong'd  to  good  housekeeping 

or  care. 
Who  buys  gaudy-coloured  fans  to  play  with  wanton 

air. 
And  seven  or  eight  difierent  dressings  of  other  women's 

hair : 
Like  a  young  courtier,  &c 

With  a  new-fashion'd  hall,  built  where  the  old  one 

stood, 
Hung  round  with  new  pictures  that  do  the  poor  no 

good, 
With  a  fine  marble  chimney,  wherein  bums  neither 

coal  nor  wood. 
And  a  new  smooth  shovel  board,  whereon  no  rictuals 

ne'er  stood  : 
Like  a  young  courtier,  &c. 

With  a  new  study,  stufl^d  full  of  pamphlets  and  plays, 
And  a  new  chaplain,  that  swears  faster  than  he  prays. 
With  a  new  buttery  hatch,  that  opens  once  in  four  or 

live  days, 
And  a  new  F^nch  cook,  to  dense  fine  kickihaws  and 

toys? 
Like  a  young  courtier,  &c. 


With  a  new  fashion,  when  Christmas  is  drawing  on. 

On  a  new  journey  to  London  strai^t  we  all  must  be- 
gone, 

And  leave  none  to  keep  house,  but  our  new  porter 
John, 

Who  relieves  the  poor  with  a  thump  on  the  back  with 
a  stone; 
Like  a  young  courtier,  &c 

With  a  new  gentleman  usher,  whose  carnage  is  com- 
plete. 

With  a  new  coarhman,  footmen,  and  pages  to  cany 
up  the  meat. 

With  a  waiting  gentlewoman,  whose  dresnng  is  very 
neat. 

Who,  when  her  lady  has  dined,  lets  the  servants  not 
eat; 
Idke  a  young  courtier,  &c. 

With  new  titles  of  honour,  bought  with  his  father^s 

old  gold. 
For  whi<£  sundry  of  his  ancestors'  old  manors  are  sold ; 
And  this  is  the  course  most  of  our  new  gallants  hold. 
Which  makes  that  good  housekeeping  is  now  grown  so 
cold 
Among  the  young  courtiers  of  the  kin|^ 
Or  the  king's  young  courtiers. 

Time't  AUeration. 

When  this  old  cap  was  new, 

Tis  since  two  hundred  year ; 
No  malice  then  we  knew. 

But  all  things  plenty  were : 
All  friendship  now  decays 

(Believe  me  this  is  true)  ; 
Which  was  not  in  those  days. 

When  this  old  cap  was  new. 

The  nobles  of  our  land. 

Were  much  delighted  then, 
To  have  at  their  command 

A  crew  of  lusty  men. 
Which  by  their  coats  were  known. 

Of  tawny,  red,  or  blue. 
With  crests  on  their  sleeves  showui 

When  this  old  cap  was  new. 

Now  pride  hath  banish'd  all. 

Unto  our  land's  reproach, 
AVhen  he  whose  means  is  small. 

Maintains  both  horse  and  coach : 
Instead  of  a  hundred  men. 

The  coach  allows  but  two ; 
This  was  not  thought  on  then. 

When  this  old  cap  was  new. 

Good  hospitality 

Was  cherish'd  then  of  many  \ 
Now  poor  men  starve  and  die. 

And  are  not  help'd  by  any : 
For  charity  waxeth  cold. 

And  love  is  found  in  few  ; 
This  was  not  in  time  of  old, 

When  this  old  cap  was  new. 

Wliere'er  you  travelled  then. 

You  might  meet  on  the  way 
Brave  knights  and  gentlemen. 

Clad  in  their  country  grey ; 
That  courteous  would  appear. 

And  kindly  welcome  you  ; 
No  puritans  then  were. 

When  this  old  cap  was  new. 

Our  ladies  in  those  days 

In  civil  habit  went ; 
Broad  cloth  was  then  worth  pzmife^ 

And  gave  the  best  content : 
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French  fuhions  then  wen  aoom'd ; 

Fond  fanglef  then  none  knew ; 
Then-modeitj  women  adom'd. 

When  this  old  cap  wu  new. 

A  mmn  might  then  behold, 

At  Chxistmas,  in  each  hall, 
Good  fires  to  curb  the  cold. 

And  meat  for  great  and  small : 
The  neighbours  were  friendly  bidden, 

And  all  had  welcome  trae  ; 
The  poor  from  the  gates  were  not  chidden, 

When  this  old  cap  was  new. 

Black  jacks  to  evexy  man 

Were  filPd  with  wine  and  beer ; 
No  pewter  pot  nor  can 

In  those  days  did  appear : 
Good  cheer  in  a  nobleman's  house 

Was  counted  a  seemly  show  ; 
We  wanted  no  brawn  nor  souse, 

When  this  old  cap  was  new. 

We  took  not  such  delight 

In  cups  of  siWer  fine  ; 
None  under  the  degree  of  a  knight 

In  plate  drank  beer  or  wine : 
Now  each  mechanical  man 

Hath  a  cupboard  of  plate  for  a  show ; 
Which  was  a  rare  thing  then. 

When  this  old  cap  was  new. 

Then  bribery  was  unborn, 

No  simony  men  did  use ; 
Christians  did  usury  scorn, 

Deris'd  among  the  Jews. 
The  lawyers  to  be  fee'd 

At  that  time  hardly  knew ; 
For  man  with  man  agreed, 

When  this  old  cap  was  new. 

No  captain  then  caroused. 

Nor  spent  poor  soldier's  pay  ; 
They  were  not  so  abused 

As  they  are  at  this  day  : 
Of  seren  days  they  make  ei^t, 

To  keep  from  them  their  due  ; 
Poor  soldiers  had  their  right, 

When  this  old  cap  was  new : 

Which  made  them  forward  still 

To  go,  although  not  prest ; 
And  going  with  good  will. 

Their  fortunes  were  the  best. 
Our  English  then  in  fight 

Did  foreign  foes  subdue, 
And  forced  them  all  to  flight. 

When  this  old  cap  was  new. 

God  sare  our  nacious  king. 

And  send  him  long  to  live : 
Lord,  mischief  on  them  bring 

That  will  not  their  alms  ^xe. 
But  seek  to  rob  the  poor 

Of  that  which  is  their  due  : 
This  was  not  in  time  of  yore, 

When  this  old  cap  was  new. 


Zioyaliy  Oonfned. 

[Buppoted  to  Ivara  been  written  by  Sir  Roger  L'Eflnng«i 
while  !n  oonfinement  on  aooount  of  hJa  adherence  to  Charles  I.] 

Beat  on,  proud  billows  ;  Boreas,  blow ; 

Swell,  curl'd  wares,  hi^  as  Jore's  roof ; 
Your  incivility  doth  show 

That  innocence  is  tempest-proof; 
Though  surly  Nereus  frown,  my  thoughts  are  calm  ; 
Then  strike,  affliction,  for  thy  wounds  are  balm. 


That  which  the  world  miscalls  a  jail, 

A  private  doeet  is  to  me : 
Whilst  a  good  conscience  is  my  bail, 
And  innocence  my  liberty : 
Locks,  ban,  and  solitude,  together  met, 
Make  me  no  prisoner,  but  an  anchoret. 

I,  whilst  i  wish'd  to  be  retired, 

Into  this  private  room  was  iurned ; 
As  if  their  wisdoms  had  conspir'd 
The  salamander  should  be  burned  \ 
Or  like  those  sophists,  that  would  drown  a  fiflh| 
I  am  constrain'd  to  sufiTer  what  I  wish. 

The  cynic  loves  his  poverty. 

The  pelican  her  wilderness, 
And  'tis  the  Indian's  pride  to  be 
Naked  on  frozen  Caucasus : 
Contentment  cannot  smart,  stoics  we  see 
MiJce  torments  easy  to  their  apathy. 

These  manacles  upon  my  arm 

I,  as  my  mistress'  favours,  wear ; 
And  for  to  keep  my  ankles  warm, 
I  have  some  iron  shackles  there : 
These  walls  are  but  my  garrison  ;  this  cell. 
Which  men  call  jail,  doth  prove  my  citadeL 

I'm  in  the  cabinet  lock'd  up 

Like  some  high-prized  margarite ; 
Or  like  the  great  Mogul  or  Pope, 
Am  cloistered  up  from  public  sight : 
Retiredness  is  a  piece  of  majesty. 
And  thus,  proud  sultan,  I'm  as  great  as  thee. 

Here  sin  for  want  of  food  must  starve. 

Where  tempting  objects  are  not  seen ; 
And  these 'strong  walls  do  only  serve 
To  keep  vice  out,  and  keep  me  in  : 
Malice  of  late 's  grown  charitable  sure  ; 
I'm  not  committed,  but  am  kept  secure. 

So  he  that  struck  at  Jason'4  life, 

Thinking  t'  have  made  his  purpose  sure, 
By  a  malicious  friendly  knife 
Did  only  wound  him  to  a  cure : 
Malice,  I  see,  wants  wit ;  for  what  is  meant 
Mischief,  ofttimes  proves  favour  by  th'  event. 

When  once  mv  prince  affliction  hath, 

Prosperity  doth  treason  seem  ; 
And  io  make  smooth  so  rough  a  path, 
I  can  learn  patience  from  him  : 
Now  not  to  sufier  snows  no  loyal  heart — 
When  kings  want  ease,  subjects  must  bear  a  part. 

What  though  I  cannot  see  m^  king. 

Neither  in  person,  or  in  com ; 
Yet  contemplation  is  a  thing 
That  renders  what  I  have  not,  mine : 
My  king  from  me  what  adamant  can  part. 
Whom  I  do  wear  engraven  on  my  heart. 

Have  you  not  seen  the  nightingale 

A  prisoner  like,  coop'd  m  a  cage. 

How  doth  she  chant  her  wonted  tale, 

In  that  her  narrow  hermitage  I 

Even  then  her  churning  melody  doth  prove 

That  all  her  bars  are  trees,  her  cage  a  grove. 

I  am  that  bird  whom  they  combine 

Thus  to  deprive  of  liberty ; 
But  though  tney  do  my  corpse  confine. 
Yet,  maugre  hate,  my  soul  is  free : 
And,  thou^  immured,  yet  can  I  chirp  and  sing 
Disgrace  to  rebels,  glory  to  my  king. 

My  soul  is  free  as  ambient  air. 

Although  my  baser  part's  iromew'd ; 
Whilst  loyal  thoughts  do  still  repair 
T'  accompany  my  solitude  ; 
Although  rebellion  do  my  body  bind, 
My  king  alone  can  captivate  my  mind. 
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of  intellect  and  craving  for  knonledgc.  After  fpendin); 
thfw  jean  on  the  continent,  he  retomed  to  KnglaniJ 
in  1575,  andb«c«nieoneofthobrighte«toraamentiof 
the  court  of  ElizabPlh,  in  whose  favonrheitood  verj 
'ilfch.  In  the  jenr  15B0,  hli  mind  haring  bpcn 
nilfled  in  a  quarrel  with  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  he  retired 
D  search  of  tranquillitj  to  the  seat  of  hii  brother- 
n-]aw.  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  at  Wilton,  and  there 
xraiiontlly  employed  himaelf  In  composiDjt  the  work 
iboTe-mentioned,  a  heroic  romance,  to  which,  a*  it 
rut  written  cliieflr  f»r  hli  linter's  amniemcnt,  he 
{UTt  the  title  of  lie  Counltun/Ptmbroltt'i  Arcadia. 


Thit  prodoction  wai  nerer  flnlibed,  and.  Dot  bating 
been  intended  for  the  praaa,  appeared  only  after  the 
author's  death.  Hu  next  work  wai  a  tract,  entitleil 
Tile  Definct  ofPoag.  where  he  hai  repelled  the  ob- 
jectjona  brought  by  the  Puritaiti  of  hii  age  agalnit 
the  poetdc  art,  the  profeuoni  of  which  ttiey  contemp- 
taonalj  denominated  'caterpillars  of  the  common- 
wealth.'  This  production,  thongh  written  with  the 
partiality  of  a  poet,  has  been  deservedly  admired  for 
the  beauty  of  ita  style  and  general  iKiundneH  of  Itj 
reHBooing.  In  1584,  the  character  of  hii  uncle,  the 
celebrated  Earl  of  Leiceiter,  liaving  been  attacked 
in  a  publication  called  Leicattr't  Commmuiitahk, 
Sidney  wrote  areply,  in  which,  although  the  heartett 
accusations  were  passed  oTer  in  silence,  he  did  not 
scruple  to  address  his  opponent  ia  such  terms  as  the 
following :— '  But  to  thee  I  say.  thoo  therein  liest  in 
thy  throat,  which  I  will  be  ready  to  jnatify  upon 
thee  in  any  place  of  Europe,  where  thou  wilt  assign 
me  a.  free  place  of  coming,  as  within  three  mondi 
after  the  publialiing  hereof  I  may  understand  thy 
mind.'  Thia  perfonnaiice  aeems  to  have  proved  un- 
satisfactory to  Leicester  and  bis  friends,  as  it  was  not 
printed  till  near  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. Detirous  of  active  employment,  Sidney  next 
contemplated  an  expedition,  with  Sir  Francis  Diiake, 
against  the  Spanish  settlements  in  America:  but 
this  intention  was  fnutmted  by  a  pciemptoir  man- 
date firom  the  queen.  In  \i95,  it  is  said,  he  waa 
named  one  of  the  candidates  for  the  crown  of  Poland, 
at  that  time  vacant;  on  which  occasion  Eliiabeth 
again  threw  obstacles  in  the  way,  being  afiraid  '  to 
liMe  the  jewel  of  her  times.'  He  was  not,  however, 
long  permitted  to  remain  unemployed ;  for,  in  the 
same  year,  Elizabeth  having  determined  to  send 
military  asiistance  to  the  Protcatant  inhabitanta  of 
the  Kctherlands,  then  groaning  beneath  the  oppte*- 
sive  measures  of  the  Spaniards,  he  waa  appointed 
goremor  of  Flushing,  one  of  the  towns  ceded  to  the 
English  in  return  for  this  aid.  Soon  aftcrwarda,  the 
Earl  of  Leicester,  with  an  army  of  six  thousand  men. 
went  over  to  the  Netherlands,  where  lie  was  jdned 
by  Sir  Philip,  as  general  of  tlio  horse.  The  coidDct 
of  the  eari  in  this  war  was  highly  impmdeut,  and 
such  as  to  call  forth  repeated  expressions  of  disiaitis- 
faction  ttom  his  nephew  Philip.    The  military  ei- 

Cloits  of  the  latter  were  highly  honourable  to  hiio  ; 
1  particular,  he  succeeded  in  taking  tlie  town  of 
Axel  in  15BS.  Hia  career,  however,  was  destined  to 
be  short;  forharing,  in  September  of  the  same  yew, 
accidentsJIy  encountered  a  detachment  of  the  Spanish 
army  at  Znlphen,  he  received  a  wound,  which  in  a 
few  weeks  proved  mortal  Ai  he  was  carried  Titxa 
the  field,  a  well-known  incident  occurred,  by  which 
the  generoaity  of  hia  nature  was  strongly  displayed. 
Being  overcome  with  thint  from  excesaive  bleeding 
and  fatigue,  he  called  for  water,  which  was  accord- 
ingly brought  to  him.  At  the  moment  he  was  lifting 
it  to  his  mouth,  a  poor  soldier  waa  carried  by,  dea- 
pcrately  wounded,  who  fixed  his  eyes  eageriy  on  the 
cup.  bidney,  observing  this,  instantly  delivered  the 
beverage  to  him.  saying, '  Thv  necessity  ia  yet  greater 
than  mine.'  His  death,  which  took  plscc  on  the 
IBth  of  October  1566,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-two, 
was  deeply  and  extensively  lamcutfd,  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  His  bravery  and  chivalrous  magna- 
nimity—his  grace  and  poUah  of  manner— the  purity 
of  hia  morals— his  learning  and  refinement  of  taate 
—had  procured  for  him  love  nnd  esteem  wherever 
he  waa  known.  By  tlio  direction  of  Eiixabeth.  hia 
remains  were  conveyed  to  London,  and  honoured 
with  a  public  fbnentl  in  the  cathedral  of  Bt  Paul's. 

Of  the  poetry  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  we  have  apoken 
in  a  former  page.     It  is  almost  exclusively  m  a 
proBO  writer  that  he  descries  to  be  prominently  men- 
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tioned  in  a  hittoiy  of  English  literature;  and  in 
judging  of  his  merits,  we  onght  to  bear  in  mind  the 
early  age  at  which  he  was  cut  off.  His  'Arcadia,'  on 
which  the  chief  portion  of  his  fame  nndoubtedly 
rests,  was  so  universally  read  and  admired  in  the 
reigns  of  Elizahetli  and  her  successor,  that,  in  1633, 
it  had  reached  an  eighth  edition.  Subsisquently, 
however,  it  fell  into  comparative  neglect,  in  which, 
during  the  last  century,  the  contemptuous  terms  in 
which  it  was  spoken  of  by  Horace  Walpole  contri* 
buted  not  a  little  to  keep  it.  By  that  writer  it  is  cha« 
racterised  as  *  a  tedious,  lamentable,  pedantic,  pastoral 
romance,  which  the  patience  of  a  young  virgin  in 
love  cannot  now  wade  through.'  And  the  judgment 
more  recently  pronounced  by  Dr  Drake,*  and  Mr 
Hazlittff  is  almost  equally  unfavourable.  On  the 
other  hand,  Sidney  has  found  a  fervent  admirer  in 
another  modem  writer,  who  highly  extols  the 
*  Arcadia'  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Retrospective 
Review.  A  middle  course  is  steered  by  Dr  Zouch, 
who,  in  his  memoirs  of  Sidney,  published  in  1808, 
while  he  admits  that  changes  ia  iute,  manners,  and 
opinions,  have  rendered  the  '  Arcadia'  imsuitable  to 
modem  readers,  maintains  that  *  there  are  passages  in 
this  work  exquisitely  beautiful — ^useful  observations 
on  life  and  manners — a  variety  and  accurate  discri- 
mination of  characters — ^flne  sentiments,  expressed  in 
strong  and  adequate  terms — animated  descriptions, 
equal  to  any  that  occur  in  the  ancient  or  modem 
poets — sage  lessons  of  morality,  and  judicious  reflec- 
tions on  govemment  and  policy.  A  reader,' he  con- 
tinues, *  who  takes  up  the  volume,  may  be  compared 
to  a  traveller  who  has  a  long  and  dreary  rrad  to 
pass.  The  objects  that  successively  meet  his  eye 
may  not  in  general  be  very  pleasing,  but  occa- 
sionally he  is  charmed  with  a  more  beautiful  pro- 
spect— with  the  verdure  of  a  rich  valley — with  a 
meadow  enamelled  with  flowers — ^with  a  murmur  of 
a  rivulet — the  swelling  grove — the  hanging  rock^ 
the  splendid  villa.  These  charming  objects  abun- 
dantly compensate  for  the  joyless  regions  he  has 
traversed.  They  All  him  with  delight,  exhilarate  his 
drooping  spirits---and  at  the  decline  of  day,  he  reposes 
with  complacency  and  satisfaction.'  This  represen- 
tation we  are  inclined  to  regard  as  doing  at  least 
ample  justice  to  the  *  Arcadia,'  the  former  high  popu- 
larity of  which  is,  doubtless,  in  some  degree  attri- 
butable to  the  personal  fame  of  its  author,  and  to  the 
scarcity  of  works  of  fiction  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth. 
But  to  whatever  causes  the  admiration  with  which 
it  was  received  may  be  ascribed,  there  can  hardly, 
we  think,  be  a  question,  that  a  work  so  extensively 
perused  must  have  contributed  not  a  little  to  fix  the 
English  tongue,  and  to  form  that  vigorous  and  ima- 
ginative style  which  characterises  the  literature  of 
the  beginning  and  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Notwithstanding  the  occasional  over-inflation  and 
pedantry  of  his  style,  Sidney  may  justly  be  regarded 
as  the  best  prose  writer  of  his  time.  He  was,  in 
truth,  what  Cowper  felicitously  calls  him,  a  *  warbler 
of  poetic  prose.' 

In  his  personal  character,  Sidney,  like  most  men 
of  high  sensibility  and  poetical  feeling,  showed  a 
disposition  to  melancholy  and  solitude.  His  chief 
faiut  seems  to  have  been  imjietnosity  of  temper,  an 
illustration  of  which  has  already  been  quoted  from  his 
reply  to  *  Leicester's  Commonwealth.'  The  same  trait 
appears  in  the  following  letter  (containing  what 
proved  to  be  a  groundless  accusation),  which  he 
wrote  in  1578  to  the  secretary  of  his  fkther,  then 
lord  deputy  of  Ireland. 

*  Emsts  lUuatntive  of  tha  Tatler,  Rpectalor,  &c.i  It  9. 
f  Laotoiw  on  tbs  Dnuxuttio  Literature  of  the  Age  of  EUz»> 
beth,  p.  9S3L 


'  Mr  Molyneux — Few  words  are  best.  My  letters 
to  my  father  have  come  to  the  eyes  of  some.  Neither 
can  I  condenm  any  but  you  for  it.  If  it  be  so,  you 
have  played  the  very  knave  with  me  ;  and  so  I  will 
make  you  know,  if  I  have  good  proof  of  it.  But  that 
for  so  much  as  ii  past.  For  that  is  to  come,  I  assure 
you  before  God,  that  if  ever  I  know  you  do  so  much 
as  read  any  letter  I  write  to  my  father,  without  his 
commandment,  or  my  consent,  I  will  thrust  my  dag- 
ger into  you.  And  trust  to  it,  for  I  speak  it  in  earnest. 
In  the  mean  time,  farewell.' 

Of  the  following  extracts,  three  are  from  Sidney's 
'Arcadia,'  and  the  fourth  from  his  'Defence  of  Poesy.' 

[A  Tempett,} 

There  arose  even  with  the  sun  a  veil  of  dark  clouds 
before  his  face,  which  shortly,  like  ink  poured  into 
water,  had  blacked  over  all  the  face  of  heaven,  pre- 
paring, as  it  were,  a  mournful  stage  for  a  tragedy 
to  be  played  on.  For,  forthwith  the  winds  began 
to  speax  louder,  and,  as  in  a  tumultuous  kingdom,  to 
think  themselves  fittest  instruments  of  command- 
ment; and  blowing  whole  storms  of  hail  and  rain 
upon  them,  thev  were  sooner  in  danger  than  they 
could  almost  bethink  themselves  of  chance.  For  then 
the  traitorous  sea  b^an  to  swell  in  pride  against  the 
afflicted  navy,  under  which,  while  the  heaven  favoured 
them,  it  had  lain  so  calmly ;  making  mountains  of 
itself^  over  which  the  tossed  and  tottenng  ship  should 
climb,  to  be  straight  carried  down  again  to  a  pit  of 
hellish  darkness,  with  such  cruel  blows  against  the 
sides  of  the  ship,  that,  which  way  soever  it  went,  was 
still  in  his  malice,  that  there  was  left  neither  power  to 
stay  nor  wav  to  escape.  And  shortly  had  it  so  dis- 
severed the  loving  company,  which  the  day  before  had 
tarried  together,  that  most  of  them  never  met  again, 
but  were  swallowed  up  in  his  never-satisfied  mouth. 

IDescripticn  of  Arcadia,} 

Then  were  hills  which  garnished  their  proud 
heights  with  stately  trees ;  humble  valleys,  whose  base 
estate  seemed  comforted  with  the  refreshing  of  silver 
rivers  ;  m^Mlows,  enamelled  with  all  sorts  of  e^e- 
pleasing  flowers  ;  thickets,  which  being  lined  with 
most  |ueasant  shade,  were  witnessed  so  to,  by  the 
cheerful  disposition  of  many  well-tuned  birds  ;  each 
pasture  stored  with  sheep,  feeding  with  sober  security ; 
while  the  prettv  lambs,  with  bleating  oratory,  craved 
the  dam's  comfort ;  here  a  shepherd's  boy  piping,  as 
though  he  should  never  be  old  ;  there  a  young  diep- 
herdess  knitting,  and  withal  singing ;  and  it  seemed 
that  her  voice  comfoiied  her  hands  to  work,  and  her 
hands  kept  time  to  her  voice-music. 

lA  Stag  Bwd,} 

Then  went  they  together  abroad,  the  good  Kalander 
entertaining  them  with  pleasant  discoursing — ^how 
well  he  loved  the  sport  of  hunting  when  he  was  a 
young  man,  how  much  in  the  comparison  thereof  he 
disdained  all  chamber-delights,  that  the  sun  (how 
great  a  journey  soever  he  had  to  make)  could  never 
prevent  him  with  earliness,  nor  the  moon,  with  her 
sober  countenance,  dissuade  him  from  watching  till 
midnight  for  the  deem  feeding.  O,  said  he,  you  will 
never  live  to  my  age,  without  you  keep  yourself  in 
breath  with  exercise,  and  in  heart  with  joyfulness ; 
too  much  thinking  doth  consume  the  spirits ;  and  oft 
it  falls  out,  that,  while  one  thinks  too  much  of  his 
doing,  he  leaves  to  do  the  efiect  of  his  thinking.^  Then 
spared  he  not  to  remember,  how  much  Arcadia  was 
changed  since  his  youth ;  activity  and  good  fellow- 
ship being  nothing  in  the  price  it  was  then  held  in  ; 
but,  according  to  toe  nature  of  the  old-growing  world, 
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still  wone  and  worse.  Then  would  he  tell  them 
stories  of  such  gallants  as  he  had  known ;  and  so, 
with  pleasant  company,  beguiled  the  time's  haste,  and 
shortened  the  way's  length  till  they  came  to  the  side 
of  the  wood,  where  the  hounds  were  in  couples,  stay- 
ing their  coming,  but  with  a  whining  accent  craTing 
liberty ;  many  d  them  in  colour  and  marks  so  re- 
sembling, that  it  showed  they  were  of  one  kind.  The 
huntsmen  handsomely  attired  in  their  green  liyeries, 
as  though  they  were  children  of  summer,  with  staves 
in  their  hands  to  beat  the  guiltless  earth,  when  the 
hounds  were  at  a  fault ;  and  with  horns  about  their 
necks,  to  sound  an  alarm  upon  a  silly  fugitive  ;  the 
hounds  were  straight  uncoupled,  and  ere  long  the 
stag  thought  it  better  to  trust  to  the  nimbleness  of 
his  feet  than  to  the  slender  fortification  of  his  lodg- 
ing ;  but  even  his  feet  betrayed  him ;  for,  howsoever 
they  went,  they  themselves  uttered  themselves  to  the 
scent  of  their  enemies,  who,  one  taking  it  of  another, 
and  sometimes  believing  the  wind's  advertisements, 
sometimes  the  view  of  (their  faithful  counsellors) 
the  huntsmen,  with  open  mouths,  then  denounced 
war,  when  the  war  was  already  begun.  Their  cty 
being  composed  of  so  well-sorted  mouths,  that  any 
man  would  perceive  therein  some  kind  of  propor- 
tion, but  the  skilful  woodmen  did  find  a  music. 
Then  delight  and  variety  of  opinion  drew  the  horse- 
men sunSry  mjn,  yet  cheermg  their  hounds  with 
voice  and  horn,  kept  still,  as  it  were,  together.  The 
wood  seemed  to  conspire  with  them  against  his  own 
citizens,  dispersing  their  noise  through  all  his  quarters ; 
and  even  the  nymph  Echo  left  to  bewail  the  loss  of 
Narcissus,  and  became  a  hunter.  But  the  stsg  was 
in  the  end  so  hotly  pursued,  that,  leaving  his  flight, 
he  was  driven  to  make  courage  of  despair ;  and  so 
turning  his  head,  made  the  hounds,  with  change  of 
speech,  to  testify  that  he  was  at  a  bay  :  as  if  from  hot 
pursuit  of  their  enemy,  they  were  suddenly  come  to  a 
parley. 

[Pm«e  of  Poetry,'] 

The  philosopher  showeth  you  the  way,  he  informeth 
you  of  the  particularities,  as  well  of  the  tediousness 
of  the  way,  as  of  the  pleasant  lodging  you  shall  have 
when  your  journey  is  ended,  as  of  the  many  bye-turn- 
ings that  may  divert  you  from  year  way  ;  but  this  is 
to  no  man,  but  to  him  that  wiU  read  him,  and  read 
him  with  attentive  studious  painfulness  ;  which  con- 
stant desire  whosoever  hath  in  him,  hath  already  passed 
half  the  hardness  of  the  way,  and  therefore  is  beholden 
to  the  philosopher  but  for  the  other  half.  Nay,  truly, 
learned  men  have  learnedly  thought,  that  where  once 
reason  hath  so  much  overmastered  passion,  as  that 
the  mind  hath  a  free  desire  to  do  well,  the  inward  light 
each  man  hath  in  itself  is  as  good  as  a  philosopher's 
book ;  since  in  nature  we  know  it  is  well  to  do  well, 
and  what  is  well  and  what  is  evil,  although  not  in  the 
words  of  art  which  philosophers  bestow  upon  us  ;  for 
out  of  natural  conceit  the  philosophers  drew  it.  But 
to  be  moved  to  do  that  which  we  know,  or  to  be  moved 
with  desire  to  know,  *  hoc  opus  hie  labor  est' — [*  this  is 
the  grand  difficulty.'] 

Now,  therein,  of  all  sciences  (I  speak  still  of  human, 
and  according  to  the  human  conireit)  is  our  poet  the 
monarch.  For  he  doth  not  only  show  the  way,  but 
giveth  so  sweet  a  prospect  into  the  way,  as  will  entice 
any  man  to  enter  into  it.  Nay,  he  doth,  as  if  your  jour- 
ney should  lie  through  a  fair  vineyard,  at  the  very  first, 
give  you  a  cluster  of  srapes  ;  that,  full  of  that  taste, 
you  may  Ions  to  pass  farther.  He  beginneth  not  with 
obscure  definitions ;  which  must  blur  the  maigin  with 
interpretations,  and  load  the  memory  with  doubtful- 
ness ;  but  he  oometh  to  you  with  words  set  in  delight- 
f^  proportion,  either  accompanied  with,  or  prepared 
for,  the  well  enchanting  skill  of  music  ;  and  with  a 


tale,  forsooth,  he  oometh  unto  you,  with  a  tale  which 
holdeth  childien  from  play,  and  old  men  from  the 
chimney  comer ;  and  pretending  no  more,  doth  intend 
the  winning  of  the  mind  from  wickedness  to  virtue ; 
even  as  the  child  is  often  brought  to  take  most  whole- 
some things,  by  hiding  them  m  such  other  as  have  a 
pleasant  taste  |  which,  if  one  should  begin  to  teU  them 
the  nature  of  the  aloes  or  rhubarbarum  thev  should 
receive,  would  sooner  take  their  physic  at  their  ean 
than  their  mouth.  So  is  it  in  men  (most  of  whom 
are  childish  in  the  best  thinss,  till  they  be  cradled  in 
their  naves).  Glad  they  will  be  to  hear  the  tales  of 
Hercules,  Achilles,  Gyrus,  .ffineas ;  and  hearing  them, 
must  needs  hear  the  right  description  of  wisdom, 
valour,  and  justice ;  which,  if  they  had  been  barely 
(that  is  to  say,  philosophically)  set  out,  they  would 
swear  they  be  brought  to  school  again. 

LOBD  BXTBLEiaH. 

Another  of  the  favouritet  of  Queen  Elisabeth  waj 
William  Cecil,  Load  Burleigb,  who,  for  forty 
years,  ably  and  faithfully  served  her  in  the  capa- 
city of  secretary  of  state.  He  died  in  1598,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-six.  As  a  minister,  this  celebrated 
individual  waa  distinguished  for  wariness,  appli- 
cation, sagacity,  calmness,  and  a  degree  of  close- 
ness whidb  sometimes  degenerated  into  hypocrisy. 
Most  of  these  qualities  characterised  also  what  is, 
properly  speaking,  his  sole  titerarrprodnction; 
namely.  Precepts  or  DirecHans  for  the  Well  Ordering 
and  Carriage  of  a  Man* a  Life,  These  precepts  were 
addressed  to  his  son,  Robert  Cecil,  afterwards  £ari 
of  Salisbury.    Some  of  them  are  here  subjoined. 

[Choice  of  a  Wife,] 

When  it  shall  please  God  to  bring  thee  to  man's 
estate,  use  great  providence  and  circumspection  in 
choosing  thy  wife.  For  from  thence  will  spring  all 
thy  future  good  or  evil.  And  it  is  an  action  of  life, 
like  unto  a  stratagem  of  war ;  wherein  a  man  can  err 
but  once.  If  thy  estate  be  good,  match  near  home 
and  at  leisure  ;  if  weak,  far  m  and  quickly.  Inouire 
diligently  of  her  disposition,  and  how  her  parents  nave 
been  inclined^  in  their  youth.  Let  her  not  be  poor, 
how  generous  soever.  For  a  man  can  buy  nothing  in 
the  market  with  gentility.  Nor  choose  a  base  and 
uncomely  creature  altogether  for  wealth  ;  for  it  will 
cause  contempt  in  others,  and  loathing  in  thee.  Neither 
make  choice  of  a  dwarf,  or  a  fool ;  for,  by  the  one  thou 
shalt  beget  a  race  of  pigmies  ;  the  other  will  be  thy 
continuid  disgrace,  and  it  will  yirloe  thee  to  hear  her 
talk.  For  thou  shalt  find  it,  to  thy  great  grief,  that 
there  is  nothing  more  fulsome  than  a  she-fool. 

iDomesUc  Economy.] 

And  touching  the  guiding  of  thy  house,  let  thy 
hospitality  be  moderate,  and,  aocormng  to  the  meanii 
of  thy  estate,  rather  plentiful  than  sparing,  but  not 
costly.  For  I  never  knew  any  man  grow  poor  by  keep- 
ing an  orderly  table.  But  some  consume  themselves  | 
through  secret  vices,  and  their  hospitality  bears  the 
blame.  But  banish  swinish  drunkards  out  of  thine  i 
house,  which  is  a  vice  impairing  health,  consuming  > 
much,  and  makes  no  show.  I  never  heard  pimiae 
ascribed  to  the  drunkard,  but  for  the  wcll-beanng  of 
his  drink  ;  which  is  a  better  commendation  for  a 
brewer's  horse  or  a  drayman,  than  for  either  a  gentle- 
man or  a  serving-man.  Beware  thou  spend  not  above 
three  of  four  parts  of  thy  revenues ;  nor  above  a  third 
part  of  that  in  thy  house.  For  die  other  two  parts 
will  do  no  more  than  defray  thy  eztraordinariesy  wbidk. 
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klmji  suimoant  tha  onlLnorj  bj  mnch  ;  otherwiM 
thou  ibftlt  live  like  a  rich  beggar,  in  cxintiuiul  want. 
And  the  needj  man  can  nerer  lire  hap^il?  nor  can- 
teotcdly.  For  ereiy  dinater  maka  him  ludj  to 
mortgage  or  aeU.  And  that  gentleman,  who  hUs  an 
acre  of  land,  aetls  an  onnce  of  credit.  For  gentilitj 
U  nothing  ebe  hut  aocient  ricbn.  So  that  if  the 
foundation  ahall  at  an;  time  link,  the  building  niut 
Dteda  fbllow. 

[EdiuaUon  of  CMldTM.'] 

Biinf  thj  children  up  in  learning  ud  obedience, 
;e(  iritnoot  outward  auiteritj.  PnuJe  them  openly, 
reprehend  them  Mcietlj.  Oiie  them  good  coont^ance 
and  eonrenient  maintoianee  according  to  thy  ability, 
MherwiM  thy  life  iriil  leem  their  bondage,  and  what 
portion  thou  ahalt  leaTo  them  at  thy  death,  they  will 
thank  death  for  it,  and  not  thee.  And  I  am  per- 
niaded  that  the  fooliih  cockering  of  aome  paienti,  and 

"■-    item  carriage  of  others,  cameth  more  men 

n  to  take  ill  connea,  than  their  own  ricious 
u.  Marry  thy  danghten  in  time,  leat  they 
many  themielTee.  And  aufier  not  thy  eons  to  pan 
the  Alpi  ;  for  they  iball  learn  nothing  there  bnt 
prid*,  bla«phemy,  and  atheirai.  And  if  by  tiaiel  they 
get  ■  few  broken  lanenagea,  that  ihall  profit  them 
nothing  mora  than  to  hare  one  meat  nerred  in  diren 
diihee.  Ndther,  by  my  conwnt,  ahalt  thou  train  them 
op  in  wan ;  for  he  that  leta  np  hia  ie«t  to  lire  by 
that  profaaion,  caohaidljbaanhoneitmaii  or  a  good 
CbrictiMi.  Beddea,  it  ii  a  Kienoe  no  Itmger  in  reqaeet 
than  uaa ;  for  loldien   in  peace  are  like  ehimneya 

[Anl^wUp  and  Btnmmg.'i 
Beware  of  antetyahip  for  thy  beat  friendi.    He  that 

Eiyeth  another  man'a  debts,  aeeketh  his  own  decay. 
ut,  if  thou  canat  not  otherwise  chooie,  rather  lend 
thy  money  thyself  upon  good  bondi,  although  thou 
borrow  it.  So  ahalt  thou  aecure  thyself,  and  pleasure 
thy  friend.  Neither  borrow  money  of  a  neighbour,  or 
a  nieud,  but  of  a  stranger,  where,  paring  for  it,  thou 
ahalt  hear  no  more  of  it.  Otherwise  thou  ahalt  eclipse 
thy  credit,  loae  thy  freedom,  and  yet  pay  aa  dear  aa 
!  *-  another.  But  in  borrowing  of  money,  be  precious 
.by  word  ;  for  he  that  hath  care  of  keeping  days  of 
payment,  is  lord  of  another  man's  pniae. 


One  of  the  earliest,  and  also  one  of  the  moat 
diatinguiahed  prose  writers  of  this  period,  was  RrcH- 
ABn  HooKEB,  a  learned  and  gifted  theologian,  bom 
of  poor  but  respectable  parent*  near  Eieter.  about 
the  year  1953.    At  achool  he  displayed  ao  much 

Stitode  for  teaming,  and  gentleneaa  of  dlapoiltion, 
Ett.  hairing  been  recommended  to  Jewel,  bishop 
of  Baliabury,  he  waa  taken  under  the  care  of  that 
prelate,  who,  after  a  ntjathctory  examination  into 
hi*  merita,  aent  him  to  Oxford,  and  contributed  to 
hia  aupport  At  the  uniTersity,  Hooker  studied 
with  great  ardonr  and  sDccesa.  and  became  mnch 
reapected  tor  modeaty,  prudence,  and  piety.  After 
Jewel'a  death,  he  waa  patroniaed  by  Sandya,  bishop 
of  London,  who  aent  hia  aon  to  Oxfbrd  to  enjoy 
the  benefit  of  Hooker'a  initmctiona.  Another 
of  hia  pDjnla  at  thia  time  waa  George  Cranmer,  a 
grand-nephew  of  the  famona  archbishop  of  that 
name ;  and  with  both  these  yonng  men  he  formed  a 
dose  and  enduring  friendship.  In  1579,  his  skill  in 
the  oriental  langiutges  led  to  hia  temporary  appoint- 
ment M  depnty-profeaaor  of  Hebrew ;  and  two  yeara 
later,  he  entered  into  holy  ordera.  Not  long  after 
thii  he  had  tiia  misfortune  to  be  entrai>p«d~into  a 


nuniage,  which  proved  a  constant  aource  of  annoy- 
ance to  him  during  life.  The  circumstancea  of  tins 
union,  which  place  in  a  strong  light  the  simple  and 
nnanspecting  nature  of  the  man,  were  these.  Haiing 
been  app<unted  to  preach  at  Paul's  Cross  in  Loodon, 
he  put  np  at  a  houae  set  apart  for  the  reception  of 
the  preachera.  On  hia  arrival  there  fJrom  Oxford, 
be  was  wet  and  weary,  but  received  so  much  kind- 


leas  and  attention  from  the  hostess,  that,  according 
o  his  biographer  (Walton),  in  his  excess  of  gratitude, 
he  thought  himself  buuod  in  conscience  to  believe 
Jl  that  she  said.  So  the  good  man  came  to  be  per- 
suaded by  her  that  he  waa  a  man  of  a  tender  conati- 
tution ;  and  that  it  waa  best  for  him  to  have  a  wife, 
that  might  prove  a  nurse  to  hiiu — such  an  one 
might  both  prolong  his  life,  and  make  it  more  ci 
fortable ;  and  such  an  ooe  she  could  and  would  pro- 
vide for  him,  if  he  thoaght  fit  to  marry.'  Hooker, 
little  apt  to  suspect  in  others  that  gniie  of  which  he 
himself  was  so  entirely  free,  became  the  dupe  of  this 
woman,  authorising  her  to  select  a  wife  for  him,  and 
promising  to  marry  whomsoever  she  abould  chooae. 
The  wife  ahc  provided  waa  her  own  daughter, 
described  aa  '  a  ailly,  clownish  woman,  and  withal  a 
— re  Xantippe,'  whom,  however,  be  married  accord- 
to  hia  promise.  With  this  helpmate  he  led 
:  an  uncomfortable  life,  though  apparently  Id  a 
lit  of  resignation.  When  visited  by  Sandys  and 
mmer  at  a  rectory  in  Buckinghamshire,  to  which 
had  been  presented  in  15g4,  he  was  fomid  by 
m  reading  Horace,  and  tending,  sheep  in  the 
absence  of  his  servant.  In  his  house  they  received 
little  entertainment,  except  from  his  conversation  ; 
and  even  this,  Mrs  Hooker  did  not  fail  to  disturb,  by 
calling  him  away  to  rock  the  cradle,  and  by  eihihi 
ing  such  other  samples  of  good  manoera.  >a  nun 
Uicm  glad  to  depart  on  the  followiog  moroing.  . 
taking  leave,  Cramner  expressed  his  regret  at  tl  . 
smallness  of  Hooker'a  income,  and  the  uncomfortable 
state  of  his  domestic  afiairs ',  to  which  the  worthy 
lan  replied, '  My  dear  George,  if  saints  have  usually 
double  share  in  the  miseries  of  this  life,  I,  that  am 
one,  ODght  not  to  repine  at  what  my  wise  Creator 
hath  appointed  for  me,  but  labonr  (aa  indeed  I  do 
'  "  '  to  submit  mine  to  his  will,  and  possess  my 
patience  and  peace.'    On  bis  retora  to  Lon- 
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don,  Sandjs  made  a  strong  appeal  to  his  father  in 
behalf  of  Hooker,  the  residt  of  which  was  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  meek  divine,  in  1585,  to  the  office 
of  master  of  the  Temple.  He  accordingly  removed 
to  London,  and  commenced  his  labours  as  forenoon 
preacher.  It  happened  that  the  office  of  afternoon 
lecturer  at  the  Temple  was  at  this  period  filled  by 
"Walter  Travers,  a  man  of  great  learning  and  elo- 
quence, but  higlily  Calvinistical  in  his  opinions, 
while  the  views  of  Hooker,  on  the  other  hand,  both 
on  church  government  and  on  points  of  theology, 
were  of  a  moderate  cast.  The  consequence  was, 
that  the  doctrines  delivered  from  the  pulpit  varied 
very  much  in  their  diaracter,  accoMing  to  the 
preacher  from  whom  they  proceeded.  Lideed,  the 
two  orators  sometimes  preached  avowedly  in  oppo- 
sition to  each  other — a  circumstance  which  gave 
occasion  to  the  remark,  that  *  the  forenoon  sermons 
spoke  Canterbury,  and  the  afternoon  Geneva.'  This 
dlisputation,  though  conducted  with  good  temper, 
excited  so  much  attention,  that  Archbishop  Whitgift 
suspended  Travers  from  preaching.  There  ensued 
between  him  and  Hooker  a  printed  controversy, 
which  was  found  so  disagreeable  by  the  latter,  that 
he  strongly  expressed  to  the  archbishop  his  wish  to 
retire  into  tlie  country,  where  he  might  be  permitted 
to  live  in  peace,  and  have  leisure  to  finish  his  treatise 
Of  the  Imwb  of  Ecclesitutical  Polity^  already  begun. 
A  letter  which  he  vrrote  to  the  archbishop  on  this 
occasion  deserves  to  be  quoted,  as  showing  not  only 
that  peacefulness  of  temper  which  adhered  to  him 
through  life,  but  likewise  the  object  that  his  great 
work  was  intended  to  accomplish.   It  is  as  follows : — 

*  My  lord — When  I  lost  the  freedom  of  my  cell, 
which  was  my  college,  yet  I  found  some  degree  of  it 
in  my  quiet  country  parsonage.  But  I  am  weaiy  of 
the  noise  and  oppositions  of  this  place  ;  and,  indeed, 
God  and  nature  did  not  intend  me  for  contentions, 
but  for  study  and  quietness.  And,  mv  lord,  my  par- 
ticular contests  here  with  Mr  Travers  nave  proved  the 
more  unpleasant  to  me,  because  I  believe  him  to  be  a 
good  man ;  and  that  belief  hath  occasioned  me  to 
examine  mine  own  conscience  concerning  his  opinions. 
And  to  satisfy  that,  I  have  consulted  the  holy  Scrip- 
ture, and  other  laws,  both  human  and  divine,  whether 
the  conscience  of  him  and  others  of  his  judgment 
ought  to  be  so  far  complied  with  by  us  as  to  alter  our 
fnune  of  church  ^vemment,  our  manner  of  God's 
worship,  our  praismg  and  praying  to  him,  and  our 
established  ceremonies,  as  often  as  their  tender  con- 
sciences shall  require  us.  And  in  this  examixuition 
I  have  not  only  satisfied  myself,  but  hare  begun  a 
treatise  in  which  I  intend  the  satisfaction  of  others, 
by  a  demonstration  of  the  reasonableness  of  our  laws 
of  ecclesiastical  polity.  But,  my  lord,  I  shall  never 
be  able  to  finish  what  I  hare  begun,  unless  I  be  re- 
mored  into  some  quiet  parsonage,  where  I  may  see 
God's  blessings  spring  out  of  my  mother  earth,  and 
eat  my  own  bread  in  peace  and  privacy :  a  place 
where  I  may,  without  disturbance,  meditate  my  ap- 
proaching mortality,  and  that  great  account  which  all 
flesh  must  give  at  the  last  day  to  the  God  of  all 
spirits.' 

In  consequence  of  this  appeal.  Hooker  was  pre- 
sented, in  1591,  to  the  rectory  of  Bosoomb,  in  Wilt- 
shire, where  he  finished  four  books  of  his  treatise, 
which  were  printed  in  1594.  Queen  Elizabeth  hav- 
ing in  the  following  year  presented  him  to  the  rec- 
tory of  Bishop's-Boume,  in  Kent,  he  removed  to  that 
place,  where  the  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent  in 
the  faitliAil  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office. 
Here  he  wrote  the  fifth  book,  published  in  1597 ; 
and  finished  other  three,  which  did  not  appear  till 
after  his  death.    This  event  took  place  in  Novem- 


ber 1600.  A  few  days  previously,  his  house  was 
robbed,  and  when  the  fact  was  mentioned  to  him,  he 
anxiously  inquired  whether  his  books  and  papers 
were  safe.  'The  answer  being  in  the  affirmative,  he 
exclaimed,  '  Tlieu  it  matters  not,  for  no  other  loss 
can  trouble  me.' 

Hooker's  treatise  on  *  Ecclesiastical  Polity*  displays 
an  astonishing  amount  of  learning,  sagacity,  and 
industry ;  and  is  so  excellently  written,  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  judgment  of  Lowth,  the  author  has,  in 
correctness,  propriety,  and  purity  of  English  style, 
hardly  been  surpassed,  or  even  equalled,  by  any  of 
his  successors.  This  praise  is  imquestionably  too 
high ;  for,  as  Dr  Drake  has  observed,  *  though  the 
words,  for  the  most  part,  are  well  chosen  and  pure, 
the  arrangement  of  them  into  sentences  is  intricate 
and  harsh,  and  formed  almost  exclusively  on  the 
idiom  and  construction  of  the  Latin.  Much  strength 
and  vigour  are  derived  from  this  adoption,  but  per- 
spicuity, sweetness,  and  ease,  are  too  generally  sac- 
rificed. There  is,  notwithstanding  these  usual  fea- 
tures of  his  composition,  an  occasional  simplici^  in 
his  pages,  both  of  style  and  sentiment,  which  teuly 
charms.'*  Dr  Drake  refers  to  the  following  sentence, 
with  which  the  preface  to  the  *  Ecclesiastical  Pdity* 
is  opened,  as  a  striking  instance  of  that  elaborate 
collocation  which,  founded  on  the  structure  of  a 
language  widely  different  from  our  own,  was  the 
fashion  ofthe  age  of  Elizabeth.  '  Though  for  no  other 
cause,  yet  for  this,  that  posterity  may  know  we 
have  not  loosely,  through  silence,  permitted  tilings 
to  pass  away  as  in  a  dr^m,  there  shall  be,  for  men's 
information,  extant  this  much  concerning  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  chureh  of  God  established  amongst 
us,  and  their  careful  endeavours  which  would  have 
upheld  the  same.' 

The  argument  against  the  Puritans  is  conducted 
by  Hooker  with  rare  moderation  and  candour,  and 
certainly  the  chureh  of  England  has  never  had  a 
more  powerful  defender.  'Die  work  is  not  to  be 
regarded  simply  as  a  theological  treatise ;  It  is  still 
referred  to  as  a  great  authority  upon  the  whole  range 
of  moral  and  political  principles.  It  also  be«r8  a 
valne  as  the  first  publication  in  the  English  lan- 
guage which  observed  a  strict  methodical  arrange- 
ment, and  presented  a  train  of  dear  logical  reasoning. 

As  specimens  of  the  body  of  the  work,  several 
extracts  are  here  subjoined : — 

[Scriptwre  and  the  Law  of  Naiurt,'] 

What  the  Scripture  purposeth,  the  same  in  all 
points  it  doth  perform.  Howbeit,  that  here  we  swerve 
not  in  judgment,  one  thing  especiailv  we  must  ob- 
serve ;  namely,  that  the  absolute  perfection  of  Scripture 
is  seen  by  relation  unto  that  end  whereto  it  tendeth. 
And  even  hereby  it  cometh  to  pass,  that,  first,  such  as 
imagine  the  general  and  main  drift  of  the  body  of 
sacred  Scripture  not  to  be  so  laige  as  it  is,  nor  that 
God  did  thereby  intend  to  deliver,  as  in  truth  he  doth, 
a  full  instruction  in  all  things  unto  salvation  neces- 
sary, the  knowledge  whereof  man  by  nature  could  not 
otherwise  in  this  life  attain  unto ;  they  are  by  this 
very  mean  induced,  either  still  to  look  for  new  rero- 
lations  from  heaven,  or  else  dangerously  to  add  to  the 
word  of  God  uncertain  tradition,  that  so  the  doctrine 
of  man's  salvation  may  be  complete  ;  which  doctrine 
we  constantly  hold  in  all  respects,  without  any  suck 
things  added,  to  be  so  complete,  that  we  utterly  refuse 
as  much  as  once  to  acquaint  ourselves  with  anvthing 
further.  Whatsoever,  to  make  up  the  doctrine  of 
man's  salvation,  is  added  as  in  supply  of  the  Scrip- 
ture's insufficiency,  we  reject  it ;  Scripture,  purposing 
this,  hath  perfectly  and  fully  done  it.    Again,  the 

I  *  Eaisys  niastratlve  of  \hA  TttUor,  &e,  L  lOi 
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scope  Rnd  puzpoM  of  Ood  in  deliTering  the  holy  Scrip- 
tux«,  such  ajB  do  take  more  Iftigely  thRn  behoveth, 
thej,  on  the  contrary,  side-racking  and  stretching  it 
farther  than  by  him  was  meant,  are  drawn  into  sun- 
dry as  great  inconTenienoes.  They,  pretending  the 
Smptnre's  perfection,  infer  thereapon,  that  in  Scrip- 
tai«  all  things  lawful  to  be  done  must  needs  be  con- 
tMned.  We  count  those  things  perfect  which  want 
nothing  requisite  for  the  end  whereto  they  were  in- 
stituted. As,  therefore,  Qod  created  eyexy  part  and 
particle  of  man  exactly  perfect — ^that  is  to  say,  in  all 
points  sufficient  unto  that  use  for  which  he  appointed 
it — so  the  Scripture, -yea,  erezy  sentence  thereof,  is 
perfect,  and  wanteth  nothijtig  requisite  unto  that  pur- 
pose for  which  God  delivered  the  same.  So  that,  if  here- 
upon we  conclude,  that  because  the  Scripture  is  per- 
fect, therefore  all  things  lawful  to  be  done  are  com- 
prrikended  in  the  Scripture  ;  we  may  eren  as  well 
conclude  so  of  erery  sentence,  as  of  the  whole  sum 
and  body  thereof,  unless  we  first  of  all  prore  that  it 
was  the  drift,  scope,  and  purpose  of  Almighty  Ood  in 
holy  Scripture  to  comprise  all  things  which  man  may 
practise.  But  admit  this,  and  mark,  I  beseech  you^ 
what  would  follow.  Ood,  in  deliTering  Scripture  to 
his  church,  should  clean  have  abrogated  among  them 
the  Law  of  Nature,  which  is  an  inifallible  knowledge 
imprinted  in  the  minds  of  all  the  children  of  men, 
whereby  both  general  principles  for  directing  of  human 
actions  are  comprehended,  and  conclusions  derived 
from  them ;  upon  which  conclusions  groweth  in  parti- 
cularity the  choice  of  good  and  evil  in  the  daily  afiairs 
of  this  life.  Admit  tUs,  and  what  shall  the  Scripture 
be  but  a  snare  and  a  torment  to  weak  consciences, 
filling  them  with  infinite  perplexities,  scrupulosities, 
doubts  insoluble,  and  extreme  despairs  ?  Not  that  the 
Scriptore  itself  doth  cause  any  such  thing  (for  it 
tendeth  to  the  clean  contraiy,  and  the  fruit  thereof 
is  resolute  assurance  and  certainty  in  that  it  teacheth) ; 
but  the  necessities  of  this  life  urging  men  to  do  that 
which  the  light  of  nature,  common  discretion,  and 
judgment  of  itself  directeth  them  unto  ;  on  the  other 
side,  this  doctrine  teaching  them  that  so  to  do  were  to 
sin  against  their  own  souu,  and  that  they  put  forth 
their  hands  to  iniquity,  whatsoerer  they  go  about,  and 
hare  not  first  the  sacred  Scripture  of  Ood  for  direc- 
tion ;  how  can  it  choose  but  bring  the  simple  a  thou- 
sand timea  to  their  wits*  end  ;  how  can  it  choose  but 
Tex  and  amaze  them  I  For  in  erery  action  of  common 
life,  to  find  out  some  sentence  clearly  and  infallibly 
setting  before  our  eyes  what  we  ought  to  do  (seem  we 
in  Scripture  nerer  so  expert),  would  trouble  us  more 
than  we  are  aware.  In  weak  and  tender  minds,  we 
little  know  what  misexy  this  strict  opinion  would 
breed,  besides  the  stops  il  would  make  in  the  whole 
course  of  all  men's  lires  and  actions.  Make  all  things 
sin  which  we  do  by  direction  of  nature's  light,  and  by 
the  rule  of  common  discretion,  without  minking  at 
all  upon  Scripture ;  admit  this  position,  and  parents 
shall  cause  their  children  to  sin,  as  ofl  as  they  cause 
them  to  do  anything,  before  they  come  to  yean  of 
capacity,  and  be  ripe  for  knowledge  in  the  Scripture. 
Admit  thifl,  and  it  shall  not  be  with  masters  as  it  was 
with  him  in  the  gospel ;  but  serrants  being  com- 
manded to  go,  shall  stand  still  till  they  haTe  their 
errand  warranted  unto  them  by  Scripture.  Which,  as 
it  standeth  with  Christian  duty  in  some  cases,  so  in 
common  afiairs  to  require  it  were  most  unfit. 

{Zeal  and  Fear  in  Reliffion.] 

Two  afieetions  there  are,  the  forces  whereof,  as  they 
bear  the  greater  or  lesser  swa^  in  man's  heart,  frame 
aooordingly  to  the  stamp  anddaaracter  of  his  religion — 
the  one  teal,  the  other  fear.  Zeal,  unless  it  be  rightly 

glided,  when  it  endeaToureth  most  busily  to  please 
od,  forceth  upon  him  those  unseasonable  o^ces  which 


please  him  not.  For  which  cause,  if  they  who  this 
way  swenre  be  compared  with  such  sincere,  sound,  and 
discreet  as  Abraham  was  in  matter  of  religion,  the 
service  of  the  one  is  like  unto  flattery,  the  other  like 
the  faithful  sedulity  of  friendship.  Zeal,  except  it 
be  ordered  aright,  when  it  bendeth  itself  unto  conflict 
with  all  things  either  indeed,  or  but  Imagined  to  be, 
opposite  unto  religion,  useth  the  razor  many  times 
with  such  eagerness,  that  the  veiy  life  of  religion  itself 
is  thereby  hazarded ;  through  hatred  of  tares  &e  com  in 
the  field  of  Ood  is  plucked  up.  So  that  zeal  noedeth  both 
ways  a  sober  guide.  Fear,  on  the  other  side,  if  it  have 
not  the  light  of  true  understanding  concerning  Ood, 
wherewith  to  be  moderated,  breedeth  likewise  super- 
stition. It  is  therefore  dangerous  that,  in  things  divine, 
we  should  work  too  much  upon  the  spur  either  of  zeal 
or  fear.  Fear  is  a  good  solicitor  to  devotion.  Howbeit, 
sith  fear  in  this  kind  doth  |;row  fh>m  an  apprehension 
of  Deity  endued  with  inesistibl*  power  to  hurt,  and 
is,  of  til  aflfections  (anger  except^),  the  unaptest  to 
admit  any  conference  with  reason,  for  which  cause  the 
wise  man  doth  say  of  fear,  that  it  is  a  betrayer  of  the 
forces  of  reasonable  understanding ;  therefore,  except 
men  know  beforehand  what  manner  of  service  pleaseth 
Ood,  while  they  are  fearful  they  try  all  things  which 
fancy  oflfereth.  Many  there  are  who  never  think  on 
Ood  but  when  they  are  in  extremity  of  fear ;  and  then, 
because  what  to  think,  or  what  to  do,  they  are  uncer- 
tain ;  perplexity  not  sufiering  them  to  be  idle,  they 
think  and  do,  as  it  were  in  a  phrensv,  they  know  not 
what.  Superstition  neither  uioweth  the  right  kind, 
nor  observeth  the  due  measure,  of  actions  belonging 
to  the  service  of  Ood,  but  is  always  joined  with  a 
wrong  opinion  touching  things  divine.  Superstition 
is,  when  things  are  either  abhorred  or  observed,  with 
a  zealous  or  fearful,  but  erroneous  relation  to  Ood. 
By  means  whereof,  the  superstitious  do  sometimes 
serve,  though  the  true  Ood,  yet  with  needless  offices, 
and  defraud  him  of  duties  necessary,  sometimes  load 
others  than  him  with  such  honours  as  properly  are  his. 

iDefence  of  Beaaon.] 

But  so  it  is,  the  name  of  the  light  of  nature  is  made 
hatfxful  with  men ;  the  star  of  reason  and  learning, 
and  all  other  such  like  helps,  beginneth  no  otherwise 
to  be  thought  of,  than  if  it  were  an  unlucky  comet ; 
or  as  if  0<^  had  so  accursed  it,  that  it  should  never 
shine  or  give  light  in  things  concerning  our  duty  any 
way  towMtls  him,  but  be  esteemed  as  that  star  in  the 
revelation,  called  Wormwood,  which,  being  fallen 
from  heaven,  maketh  rivers  and  watera  in  which  it 
falleth  BO  bitter,  that  men  tasting  them  die  thereof. 
A  number  there  are  who  think  they  cannot  admire  as 
they  ought  the  power  and  authority  of  the  word  of 
Ood,  if  in  things  divine  they  should  attribute  any 
force  to  man's  reason ;  for  which  cause  they  never  use 
reason  so  willingly  as  to  disgrace  reason.  Their  usual 
and  common  discourses  are  unto  this  effisct.  First, 
'  the  natural  man  pereeiveth  not  the  things  of  the 
spirit  of  Ood,  for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him; 
neither  can  ho  know  them,  because  they  are  spiritually 
discerned,'  kc,  &c.  By  these  and  the  like  disputes,  an 
opinion  hath  spread  itself  very  far  in  the  world  ;  as  if 
the  way  to  be  ripe  in  futh,  were  to  be  raw  in  wit  and 
judgment ;  as  if  reason  were  an  enemy  unto  religion, 
childish  simplicity  the  mother  of  ghostly  and  divine 
wisdom.  ♦  «  • 

To  our  purpose,  it  is  sufficient  that  whosoever  doth 
serve,  honour,  and  obey  Ood,  whosoever  believeth  in 
him,  that  man  would  no  more  do  this  than  innocents 
and  infimts  do  but  for  the  lifht  of  natural  reason  that 
shineth  in  him,  and  maketh  him  apt  to  apprehend 
those  things  of  Ood,  which  being  by  grace  discovered, 
are  efiectual  to  persuade  reasonable  minds,  and  none 
other,  that  honour,   obedience,  and  credit,  belong 
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aright  unto  God.  No  man  cometh  unto  Ood  to  offer 
him  sacrifice,  to  pour  out  supplications  and  prayers 
before  him,  or  to  do  him  any  serrioe,  which  doth  not 
fitst  beliere  him  both  to  be,  and  to  be  a  rewarder  of 
them  who  in  such  sort  seek  unto  him.  Let  men  be 
taught  this,  either  bj  rerelation  from  hearen,  or  by 
instruction  upon  earth ;  bj  labour,  study,  and  medi- 
tation, or  by  the  only  secret  inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Ohost ;  whatsoerer  the  mean  be  they  know  it  by,  if 
the  knowledge  thereof  were  possible  without  discourse 
of  natural  reason,  why  should  none  be  found  capable 
thereof  but  only  men ;  nor  men  till  such  time  as  they 
come  unto  ripe  and  fiill  ability  to  work  by  reasonable 
understanding  1  The  whole  orift  of  the  Scripture  of 
God.  what  is  it,  but  only  to  teach  theology  t  Theology, 
what  is  it,  but  the  science  of  things  diyine  I  What 
science  can  be  attained  unto,  without  the  help  of 
natural  discourse  and  reason  1  Judge  you  of  that 
which  I  speak,  saith  the  apostle.  In  rain  it  were  to 
speak  anything  of  God,  but  that  by  reason  men  are 
able  somewhat  to  judge  of  that  they  hear,  and  by  dis- 
course to  discern  how  consonant  it  is  to  truth.  Scrip- 
ture, indeed,  teacheth  things  abore  nature,  things 
which  our  reason  by  itself  could  not  reach  unto.  Tet 
those  also  we  belieye,  knowing  by  reason  that  the 
Scripture  is  the  word  «f  God.  •  •  Hie  thing 
we  naye  handled  according  to  the  Question  mored 
about  it,  which  question  is,  whether  tne  light  of  rea- 
son be  so  pernicious,  that,  in  devising  laws  for  the 
church,  men  ought  not  by  it  to  search  what  may  be 
fit  and  convenient  1  For  this  cause,  therefore,  we 
have  endeavoured  to  make  it  appear,  how,  in  the  na- 
ture of  reason  itself,  there  is  no  impediment,  but  that 
the  self-same  spirit  which  revealeth  the  things  that 
God  hath  set  down  in  his  law,  may  also  be  thought  to 
aid  and  direct  men  in  finding  out,  by  the  light  of  rea- 
son, what  laws  are  expedient  to  be  made  for  the  guid- 
ing of  his  church,  over  and  besides  them  that  are  in 
Scripture. 

Touching  musical  harmony,  whether  by  instrument 
or  by  voice,  it  being  but  of  high  and  low  in  sounds  a 
due  proportionable  disposition,  such  notwithstanding 
is  the  force  thereof,  and  so  pleasing  effects  it  hath  in 
that  veiy  part  of  man  which  is  most  divine,  that  some 
have  been  thereby  induced  to  think  that  the  soul  itself 
by  nature  is,  or  hath  in  it,  harmony ;  a  thing  which 
delighteth  all  ages,  and  beseemeth  all  states ;  a  thinf 
as  seasonable  in  grief  as  in  joy ;  as  decent,  being  added 
unto  actions  of  greatest  weight  and  solemnity,  as 
being  used  when  men  most  sequester  themselves  from 
action.  The  reason  hereof  is  an  admirable  facility 
which  music  hath  to  express  and  represent  to  the 
mind,  more  inwardly  than  any  other  sensible  mean, 
the  yenr  standing,  rising,  and  falling,  tiie  very  steps 
and  inflections  eveiy  way,  the  turns  and  varieties  of 
all  passions  whereunto  the  mind  is  subject ;  yea,  so 
to  imitate  them,  that,  whether  it  resemble  unto  us  the 
same  state  wherein  our  minds  already  are,  or  a  dean 
contrary,  we  are  not  more  contentedly  by  tiie  one  con- 
firmed, than  changed  and  led  away  by  ue  other.  In 
harmony,  the  very  image  and  character  even  of  vir- 
tue and  vice  is  perceived,  the  mind  delighted  with 
their  resemblances,  and  brought  by  having  them  often 
iterated  into  a  loye  of  the  things  themselves.  For  which 
cause  there  is  nothing  more  contacious  and  pestilent 
than  some  kinds  of  harmony ;  than  some,  nothing 
more  strong  and  potent  unto  gooid.  And  that  there  is 
such  a  difrorence  of  one  kind  from  another,  we  need 
no  proof  but  our  own  experience,  inasmuch  as  we  are 
at  Uie  hearing  of  some  more  inclined  unto  sorrow  and 
heaviness,  of  some  more  mollified  and  softened  in 
mind  ;  one  kind  apter  to  stay  and  settle  us,  another 
to  move  and  stir  our  affections  ;  there  is  that  draweth 
to  a  marvellous  grave  and  sober  mediocrity ;  there  is 


also  that  carrieth,  as  it  were,  into  eostacies,  filling  the 
mind  with  a  heavenly  joy,  and  for  the  time  in  a 
manner  severing  it  from  the  body ;  so  that,  although 
we  lay  altogether  aside  the  oonsideration  of  ditty  or 
matter,  the  yery  harmony  of  sounds  being  framed  in 
due  sort,  and  carried  £tom  the  ear  to  the  spiritual 
faculties  of  our  souls,  is,  by  a  native  puissance  and 
efficacy,  greatly  available  to  bring  to  a  perfect  temper 
whatsoever  is  there  troubled  ;  apt  as  well  to  quicken 
the  spirits  as  to  allay  that  whi<£  is  too  eager ;  sove- 
reign against  melancholy  and  despair;  forcible  to 
draw  forth  tears  of  devotion,  if  the  mind  be  such  as 
can  yield  them ;  able  both  to  move  and  to  moderate 
all  afiections.    The  prophet  David  haying,  then^ore, 
singular  knowledge,  not  in  poetry  alone,  but  in  music 
also,  judged  them  both  to  be  things  most  neoessaiy  fbr 
the  house  of  God,  left  behind  him  to  that  purpose  a 
number  of  divinely-indited  poems,  and  was  further 
the  author  of  adding  unto  poetry  melody  in  public 
prayer ;  melody,  both  yocal  and  instrumental,  tor  the 
raising  up  of  men's  hearts,  and  the  sweetening  of  their 
affections  towards  God.    In  which  considerations  the 
church  of  Christ  doth  likewise  at  this  present  day 
retain  it  as  an  ornament  to  God's  service,  and  an  help 
to  our  own  devotion.    They  which,  under  pretence  m 
the  law  ceremonial  abrogated,  require  the  abrogation 
of  instrumental  music,  approving,  nevertheless,  the 
use  of  vocal  melody  to  remain,  must  show  some  re»> 
son  idierefore  the  one  should  be  thought  a  legal  cere- 
mony, and  not  the  other.    In  church  music,  curiosity 
or  ostentation  of  art,  wanton,  or  light,  or  unsuitable 
harmony,  such  as  only  pleaseth  the  ear,  and  doth  not 
naturally  serve  to  the  yery  kind  and  degree  of  those 
impressions  which  the   matter  that  CMth  with  it 
leaveth,  or  is  apt  to  leave,  in  men's  minds,  doth  rather 
blemish  and  oisgrace  that  we  do,  than  add  either 
beauty  or  furtherance  unto  it.    On  the  other  side,  the 
fiiults  prevented,  the  force  and  efficacy  of  the  tiling 
itself,  when  it  drowneth  not  utterly,  but  fitly  suiteth 
with  matter  altogether  sounding  to  the  praise  of  God, 
is  in  truth  most  admirable,  and  doth  much  edify,  if 
not  the  understanding,  be<»use  it  teacheth  not,  yet 
surely  the  affection,  Ixecause  therein  it  worketh  much. 
They  must  have  hearts  very  dry  and  tough,  from  whom 
the  melody  of  the  psalms  doth  not  sometime  draw 
that  wherein  a  mind  religiously  affected  delighteth. 

LORD  BACON. 

But  the  fame  of  Hooker,  as  indeed  of  all  his  con- 
temporaries, is  outshone  by  that  of  the  illustrious 
Lord  Bacon.    Francis  Bacon,  son  of  Sir  Nicholas 
Bacon,  lord-keeper  of  the  g^at  seal,  was  born  in  Lon- 
don on  the  22d  of  January  1561,  and  in  childhood 
displayed  such  yiyacity  of  intellect  and  sedatcness  of 
behaviour,  that  Queen  Elizabeth  used  to  call  him 
her  young  lord-keeper.  At  the  age  of  thirteen,  he  was 
sent  to  Cambridge,  where,  so  early  as  his  sixteenth 
year,  he  became  disgusted  with  the  Aristotelian  phi- 
losophy, which  then  held  unquestioned  sway  in  the 
great  English  schools  (^  learning.   This  dislike  of  the 
philosophy  of  AristoUe,  as  Bacon  himself  declared 
to  his  secretary  Dr  Rawley,  he  fell  into  *  not  fbr  the   i 
worthlessness  of  the  author,  to  whom  he  would  ever 
ascribe  all  high  attributes,  but  fbr  the  unfmitfblness 
of  the  way ;  being  a  philosophy,  as  his  lordship  used 
to  say,  only  strong  for  disputations  and  contentiont, 
but  barren  of  the  production  of  works  for  the  b^ieflt 
of  the  life  of  maiL  *  After  spending  about  four  years   ' 
at  Cambridge,  he  travelled  in  ^itmce,   his  acute 
observations  in  which  country  were  afterwards  pub-   ■ 
lished  in  a  work  entitled  Of  the  StaU  of  Eurepe, 
By  the  sudden  death  of  his  fiither  in  1579,  he  was   ' 
compelled  to  return  hastily  to  England,  and  engage   . 


*  Rawi«7*B  Life  of  Baooiu 
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_  jome  profitable  occupBtion.  After  in  vain  foll- 
dttaig  hii  uncle.  Lord  Burldgh,  to  prociue  for  him 
mub  k  proviiioD  from  government  ai  might  allow 
blm  to  ietiAe  bis  time  to  literature  and  {dulonphT, 
b«  ipent  aereral  jean  in  the  itudy  oC  Uttt  lav. 
While  engised  in  practice  aa  a  barriater,  however, 
be  did  not  forget  philocophy,  aa  it  appean  tliBt  be 


^imn. 


■ketched  at  va  earlj  period  of  Dfe  his  great  work 
called  The  Imtauralion  of  Ihe  Scicnca.  In  1590,  he 
obtaloed  the  post  of  Counsel  Eitraordmary  to  the 
queen  ;  and  three  Tears  afterwards,  sat  in  parliament 
ior  the  county  of  Middlesex.    As  an  orator,  he  is 


;hlv   citolle< 
teches,  he  d 


es  demanded  by  the  court  i  but  finding  that  he 
hod  given  great  offence  to  her  majesty,  he  at  once 
altered  his  tone,  and  condescended  to  apologise  with 


n  Robert  Cecil,  Bacon  continued  to  crouch 
the  hope  of  adTancement,  till  at  length,  finding 
himself  disappointed  in  that  quarter,  lie  attached 
himself  to  Burleigh's  rival,  Eisei,  who,  with  the 
otmort  ardonr  of  a  generous  friendship,  cndearoured 
to  procure  for  him,  in  1594,  the  vacant  office  of 
attorney-BGneroL  In  this  attempt  he  was  defeated, 
through  Uie  influence  of  the  CedU,  who  were  Jealons 
of  both  htm  and  his  friend;  but  he  In  some  de- 

C  soothed  Bacon's  disappointment  by  presenting  to 
an  estate  at  Twickenham,  worth  two  thousand 
pounds.  It  is  painiiil  to  relate  in  what  manner 
Bacon  repaid  inch  bencflta.  When  Essex  was  brought 
to  trial  for  a  conspiracy  against  the  queen,  the  friend 
whom  he  had  so  largely  obliged  aud  confided  in,  not 
onl^  deserted  him  in  the  hour  of  need,  bat  onneces- 
sanly  appeared  as  cooniel  against  him,  and  by  every 
art  and  distorting  ingenuity  5[  a  pleader,  endeavoured 
to  magnify  his  crimes.  He  complied,  moreover, 
after  the  earl's  execution,  with  the  queen's  request 
that  he  would  write  A  Dtclaration  o/"  tlu  Practica 
and  Traaoiu  AUtmpted  aitd  CmauUtdby  Robtrt,  Earl 
0/  Emmx,  which  WW  printed  br  authority.  Into 
this  conduct,  which  Indicates  a  lamentable  want  of 
high   moral   principle,   coorage,   and   self-ieapcct, 


Bacon  was  in  some  measure  led  hy  pecuniary  diffl- 
cultica,  into  which  his  improvident  and  ostentatious 
hatnts,  coupled  with  the  relative  inadequacy  of  bis 
revenues,  hadplnnged  him.  By  maintaining  himself 
in  the  good  graces  of  the  court,  be  hoped  to  secure 
that  profoasional  advancement  which  would  not  only 
fill  his  empty  co&rs,  bnt  gratify  those  ambitious 
longings  whidi  had  arisen  inliisniind.  But  tempta- 
tions of  this  sort,  though  they  may  palliate,  can 
never  exeuae  such  immoralities  as  those  which 
Bacon  on  this  and  Aitore  occasiona  showed  himself 
c^Nkblei^ 

After  the  accession  of  James,  the  fortones  of 
Baeon  b«^ran  to  improve.  He  was  knighted  in  16C~ 
Mid,  bi  ttibtequent  yean,  obtained  successively  tl 
office*  ot  kbi^B  counsel,  ■oUciCor-gcneml,  judge  of 
the  Uanhidsea  comi;,  and  attorney -genend.  This 
last •pprintmenthereceived in  1613.  Intheeiecu-  i 
tion  of  his  duties,  he  did  not  scruple  to  lend  himself  | 
to  the  most  arbitrary  measures  of  the  court,  a 
even  assisted  in  an  attempt  to  extort  from  an  old 
clergyman,  of  the  name  of  Peacham,  a  conftasiou  ' 
of  treason,  by  torturing  him  on  the  rack. 

Although  his  income  bad  now  been  greatly  en- 
larged by  the  emoluments  of  office  and  a  marriage  . 
witli  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  alderman,  his  extra- 
vagance, and  that  of  his  serrants,  which  he  seems  to  . 
have  been  too  good-natured  to  check,  continued  ' 
to  keep  bun  In  difficulties.  He  cringed  before  the 
Idng  and  his  fkvourite  Villiers ;  and  at  length,  in  ' 
1619,  reached  the  inmhilt  of  his  ambition,  by  being 
crested  Lord  Hi^  Chancellor  of  England,  and 
Baron  Yernlam.  This  latter  title  gave  place  in  the  ' 
following  year  to  that  of  Viscount  St  Albans, 
chancellor,  it  cannot  be  concealed  that,  both  in  his  j 
political  and  judicial  capacities,  he  grossly  deserted  ' 
his  duty.  Not  only  did  he  suffer  Villiers  to  inter- 
fere with  bisdeclsions  a*  a  indge.  bnt,  by  accepting 
numerous  presents  or  bribes  from  suitors,  ^ve 
occasion,  in  1621,  to  a  parliamentary  uiquiry, 
which  ended  in  bis  condemnation  and  disgrace.  He 
ftUly  confessed  the  twenty-three  articles  of  cor- 
ruption which  were  laid  to  his  charge  i  and  when 
waited  on  by  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
appointed  to  inquire  whether  Uie  confossion  was 
subscribed  by  himself  he  answered,  'It  is  ray  act, 
my  hand,  my  heart :  I  beseech  your  lordships  to  he 
mercifol  to  a  broken  reed.'  Baniahed  &om  pnblic 
life,  he  had  now  ample  leisore  to  attend  to  his  philo- 
sophical and  literary  pursuit!.  Yet,  even  while 
be  waa  engaged  in  business,  these  had  not  been 
neglected.  In  1S9T,  be  published  theflrst  editionof 
his  Eaayi,  which  were  afterwards  greatly  enlarged. 
These,  as  he  bhnself  says  of  them.  '  come  home  Ir 
raen'a  btuiness  and  bosoms  ;  and,  like  the  late  nen 
halfpence,  the  pieces  are  small,  and  the  siWer  it 
good.'  From  the  generally  interesting  nature  of  the 
subjects  of  the  '  ^ays.'  and  the  excellence  of  their 
style,  this  work  immediately  acquired  great  popu- 
larity, and  to  the  present  day  continnes  the  moat 
generally  read  of  all  the  author's  productions.  'It 
'  lo,"  to  use  the  words  of  Mr  Dugald  Stewart,  | 
at  those  where  the  superiority  of  his  genius 
appears  to  the  greatest  advantage,  jhe  novelty  and 
depth  of  his  reflections  often  receiving  a  strong  relief  , 
from  the  triteness  of  his  subject  It  may  be  read 
from  begitmlng  to  end  In  a  fow  honn.  and  yet,  nfter 
the  twentieth  peroaal.  one  seldom  (ails  to  remark  ir 
it  lomediing  overlooked  before.  This,  indeed,  Is  i 
charactaristio  of  all  Bacon's  writings,  and  is  only  ti 
be  accounted  Ibr  by  the  inexhaustible  aliment  they 
furnish  to  our  own  thoughts,  and  the  sympathetic 
activity  they  impart  to  our  torpid  ficultiee.'*    ' 
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1605,  he  published  another  work,  which  still  con- 
tinues to  be  extensively  pemsed;  it  is  entitled  Of 
the  Proficietux  and  Advancement  of  Learning^  Divine 
and  Human,  This  Tolume,  which  was  afterwards 
enlarged  and  published  in  the  Latin  language,  with 
the  title  De  Augmentis  Scteniiarunit  constitutes  the 
first  part  of  his  great  work  called  Inttauratio  Scien- 
tiantm^  or  the  InaktMration  of  the  Sciences.  The  second 
part,  entitled  Novum  Oiyanum,  is  that  on  which, 
chiefly,  his  high  reputation  as  a  philosopher  is 
grounded,  and  on  the  composition  of  which  he  be- 
stowed most  labour.  It  is  written  in  Latin,  and 
appeared  in  1620.  In  the  first  part  of  the  *  Advance- 
ment of  Learning,'  after  considering  the  excellence 
of  knowledge  and  the  means  of  ^seminating  it, 
together  with  what  had  already  been  done  for  its 
advancement,  and  what  omitted,  he  proceeds  to 
divide  it  into  the  three  branches  of  history,  poetry, 
and  philosophy ;  these  having  reference  to  what  he 
considers  *  the  three  parts  of  man's  understanding' — 
memory,  imagination,  and  reason.  The  concluding 
portion  of  the  volume  relates  to  revealed  religion. 
The  *  Xovum  Organum^  which,  as  already  mentioned, 
is  the  second  and  most  important  part  of  the  '  In- 
stauration  of  the  Sciences,'  consists  of  aphorisms,  the 
first  of  which  furnishes  a  key  to  the  author's  leading 
doctrines :  *  Man,  who  is  the  servant  aod  interpreter 
of  nature,  can  act  and  understand  no  further  than 
he  has,  either  in  operation  or  in  contemplation,  ob- 
served of  the  method  and  order  of  nature.'  His  new 
method — novum  organum — of  employing  the  un- 
derstanding in  adding  to  human  knowledge,  is  fully 
expounded  in  this  work,  the  following  translated 
extracts  from  which  will  make  manifest  what  the 
reformation  was  which  he  sought  to  accomplish. 

After  alluding  to  the  little  aid  which  the  useful 
arts  had  derived  from  science,  and  the  small  improve- 
ment which  science  had  received  from  practical  men, 
he  proceeds — '  But  whence  can  arise  such  vagueness 
and  sterility  in  all  the  phvsical  systems  which  have 
hitherto  existed  in  the  woiid  ?  It  is  not  certainly  from 
anything  in  nature  itself;  for  the  steadiness  and 
regularity  of  the  laws  by  which  it  is  governed,  clearly 
mark  them  out  as  objects  of  certain  and  precise 
knowledge.  Neither  can  it  arise  from  any  want  of 
ability  in  those  who  have  pursued  such  inquiries, 
many  of  whom  have  been  men  of  the  highest  talent 
and  genius  of  the  ages  in  which  they  lived ;  and  it 
can  therefore  arise  from  nolhing  else  but  the  per- 
verseness  and  insufficiency  of  the  methods  that  have 
been  pursued.  Men  have  sought  to  make  a  world 
from  their  own  conceptions,  and  to  draw  from  their 
own  minds  all  the  materials  which  they  employed ; 
but  if,  instead  of  doing  so,  they  had  consulted  expe- 
rience and  observation,  they  would  have  had  facts, 
and  not  opinions,  to  reason  about,  and  might  have 
ultimately  arrived  at  the  knowledge  of  the  laws 
which  govern  the  material  worid.'  *As  things 
are  at  present  conducted,  a  sudden  transition  is 
made  from  sensible  objects  and  particular  facts  to 
general  propositions,  which  are  accounted  principles, 
and  round  which,  as  round  so  many  fixed  poles, 
disputation  and  argument  continually  revdve.  fVom 
the  propositions  thus  hastily  assumed,  all  things  are 
derived,  by  a  process  compendious  and  precipitate, 
ill  suited  to  discovery,  but  wonderfully  accommodated 
to  debate.  The  way  that  promises  success  is  the 
reverse  of  this.  It  requires  that  we  should  generalise 
•lowly,  going  from  particular  things  to  those  which 
are  but  one  step  more  general ;  from  those  to  others 
of  still  greater  extent,  and  so  on  to  such  as  are  uni- 
versaL  By  such  means  we  may  hope  to  arrive  at 
principles,  not  vague  and  obscure,  but  luminous  and 
weU -defined,  such  as  nature  herself  will  not  reAise 
to  acknowledge.'    After  describing  the  causes  which 


lead  the  understanding  astray  in  the  search  after 
knowledge — the  idolt,  as  he  figuratively  terms  tliem^ 
before  which  it  is  apt  to  bow — Bacon,  in  the  secoii<l 
bookof  the '  Novum  Organum,'  goes  on  systematicall  jr 
to  expound  and  exemplify  his  method  of  philosophis- 
ing, indicated  in  the  foregoing  extracts,  and  to  which 
the  appellation  of  the  inductive  method  is  applied!. 
This  he  does  in  so  masterly  a  way,  tliat  he  has  earned 
with  posterity  the  title  of  the  father  of  exx)erimentsU. 
science.    *  The  power  and  compass,'  says  Professor 
Playfair,  '  of  a  mind  which  could  form  such  a  plan 
beforehand,  and  trace  not  merely  the  outline,  but 
many  of  the  most  minute  ramifications,  of  sciences 
which  did  not  yet  exist>  must  be  an  object  of  admi- 
ration to  all  succeeding  ages.'    It  is  true  that  the 
inductive  method  had  been  both  practised  and  even 
cursiirily  recommended  by  more  than  one  philo- 
sopher prior  to  Bacon ;  but  unquestionably  he  wsts 
the  first  to  unfold  it  completely,  to  show  its  infinite 
importance,  and  to  induce  the  great  body  of  scientific 
inquirers  to  place  themselves  under  its  guidance.  In 
another  respect,  the  benefit  conferred  by  Bacon  upon 
mankind  was  x>erliapB  still  greater.    He  turned  the 
attention  of  philosophers  from  speculations  and  dis- 
putes upon  questions  remote  from  use,  and  fixed  it 
upon  inquiries  *  productive  of  works  for  the  benefit 
of  the  life  of  man.'  The  Aristotelian  phOosophy  was 
barren ;  the  object  of  Bacon  was  *  the  amplification  of 
the  power  and  kingdom  of  mankind  over  the  world' — 
*  the  enlargement  of  the  bounds  of  human  empire  to 
the  effecting  all  things  possible' — the  augmentation, 
by  means  of  science,  of  the  sum  of  human  happiness, 
and  the  alleviation  of  human  suffering.    In  a  word, 
he  was  eminently  a  utilitarian. 

The  third  part  of  the  *Instaurationof  the  Sciences,* 
entitled  Sylva  St^oarum^  or  History  of  Nature^  is 
devoted  to  the  facts  and  phenomena  of  natural 
science,  including  original  observations  made  by 
Bacon  himself,  which,  though  sometimes  incorrect, 
are  useful  in  exemplifying  the  inductive  method  of 
searching  for  truth.  The  fourth  part  is  called  Scala 
InteOectus^  from  its  pointing  out  a  succession  of  steps 
by  which  the  understanding  may  ascend  in  such 
investigations.  Other  two  parts,  which  the  author 
projected,  were  never  executed. 

Another  celebrated  publication  of  Lord  Bacon  ia 
his  treatise.  Of  the  Wisdom  of  the  Ancients,  1610 : 
wherein  he  attempts,  generally  with  more  ingenuity 
than  success,  to  discover  secret  meanings  in  the 
mythological  fables  of  antiquity.  He  wrote  also 
Felicities  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  Meign,  a  History  of 
King  Henry  VIL,  a  philosophical  romance  called 
the  New  Atlantis,  and  several  minor  productions 
which  it  is  needless  to  specify.  His  letters,  too,  have 
been  published. 

After  retiring  from  public  life.  Bacon,  though 
enjoying  an  annual  income  of  £2500,  continued  to 
live  in  so  ostentatious  and  prodigal  a  style,  that,  at  his 
death,  in  1626,  his  debts  amounted  to  upwuds  of 
£22,000.  His  devotion  to  science  appears  to  have 
been  the  immediate  occasion  of  bringing  his  earthly 
existence  to  a  close.  While  travelling  in  his  carriage 
at  a  time  when  there  was  snow  on  the  ground,  he 
began  to  consider  whether  flesh  might  not  be  pre- 
served by  snow  as  well  as  by  salt  In  order  to  make 
the  experiment,  he  alighted  at  a  cottage  near  High- 
gate,  bought  a  hen,  and  stuffed  it  with  snow.  This  so 
chilled  him,  that  he  was  unaUe  to  return  home,  but 
went  to  the  Earl  of  Arundel's  house  in  the  neighbour^ 
hood,  where  his  illness  was  so  much  increased  by  the 
dampness  of  a  bed  into  which  he  was  put,  that  he 
died  in  a  few  days.*    In  a  letter  to  the  earl,  the  lut 

#  Thto  soooaiit  is  glT«n  by  Autevy,  wbo  probabljr  obtalntd  II 
from  UobbM.  one  of  Bmou^  InUnwte  fHtnds.  aiul  sflcmrinto 
•a  acqnalata&os  of  Aubny.— £60  *  Anbrcgr^  livn  of  BmiacBt 
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■tkli  be  wrote,  titer  compaiing  himself  to  the  elder 
FSuj,  '  wba  liMt  hij  life  bj  t^ng  an  experiment 
•koat  the  bomiDg  of  Moont  VeiuTiuB,'  he  doei  not 
fcrget  to  meatiao  bii  own  experiment,  which,  lafi 
b^  •Mcaeded  eicellently.'    In  his  will,  the  follow- 


"T 


!»!  Urikingl  J  prophetie  puugG  i»  fonnd :  *  My 
aae  mod  manorj  I  lote  to  foreign  nMiODB,  ai  '  ' 
aoe  own  coontrj  after  tome  time  is  puied  qt 

Bttm,  like  Sidney,  vu  a  'warbler  of  poetic  proce.' 
Ki  Eitgliifa  writer  bu  nrpanedhiin  in  fervour  and 
'nOlaoer  ofatyle,  in  (bnje  of  expieaiion.  or  in  rich- 
sea  ud  *i)cnillcmnce  of  imagery.  Keen  in  dis- 
i^trii^  inalagks  where  no  reaemblaoce  ii  apparent 
In  romiBiji  eTCS,  be  bai  aonietiinca  indnlfced  to 
•ara  in  the  aerdae  of  hii  talent.  Yet,  in  geDeral, 
til  fonpariaofu  are  not  leai  clear  and  appoiite  than 
'•I  of  ina^oation  and  menning.  lie  hai  treated  of 
ptiihaDfili;  with  all  tlw  splendour,  jet  none  of  tbe 
'Macoda.  of  poetrr,  StHnetimea  bii  ityle  possene* 
1  di(m  of  eoodaeiieaa  rerj  nztiy  to  be  found  in  the 
^mpaation*  of  the  Elizat>ethan  age.  Of  thia  qoa- 
f'j  tke  bit  of  tbe  labjraned  extract*  ia  a  notable 


ir.,-. 


■«1 

■e  dew  of  beaTe 


At  viur,  whetber  it  be 

•vrap  «r  ibe  earth,  doth  antter  and  Ion  itarlf  in  the 
^'Kid.  except  it  be  odlected  into  nioe  receptacle 
*^  it  mi;  bj  DnioD  eomfm  and  nutain  it«elf 
"A,  Sm  that  eanae,  the  indnstrj  of  maa  hath  ftamei 
ai  mada  ipriiig-beads,  aradniH,  ciatenu,  and  poob 


which  men  hare  accuatomed  likewine  to  bfuitifj  ai 
adorn   with    accompliahmentfl   of   magnificence  and 
■tate,  la  well  u  of  uae  and  necenitj  ;  so  knowledge, 
whether  it  descend  from  diiine  inspiration  or  ■[ 
from  humaj]  sense,  would  soon  peruh  and  ranit 

1,  if  it  were  not  pieaerred  in  l>ooks,  traditions. 


Libnriea  are  as  the  shrina  where  all  the  relics  of  the 
ancient  saints,  full  of  true  virtue,  and  that  without 
delusion  or  imposture,  are  preseired  and  reposed. 

[Goremmtnt.'] 

In  Orphena'a theatre,  all  beaitiand  birds  assembled ; 
and,  foi^tting  their  several  appetites,  some  of  pre;, 
some  of  game,  some  of  quanei,  stood  all  sociabl;  to- 
gether, listening  unto  thealn  and  accords  of  the  harp; 
tbe  sound  whrieof  no  sooner  ceased,  or  was  drowned 
b;  some  louder  noise,  but  ereiy  beast  returned  to  Mi 
own  nature  ;  wherein  is  aptlj  described  the  naCura 
and  condition  of  men,  who  ate  full  of  savage  and 
unrechumeddesiTeflofprofit,of  lust,  of  revenge;  which, 
as  long  as  the;  give  ear  to  precepts,  to  laws,  to  rell 
gion,  sweetly  touched  with  eloquence  and  penuasioi 
of  books,  CFf  sermons,  of  haianguea,  so  long  is  locietj 
and  peace  maintained ;  but  if  then  instruments  he 
silent,  or  sedition  and  tumult  make  them  not  audible, 
all  things  dissolve  into  anarch;  and  conliiuon. 


[Proipaitif  m 


"ij-l 


The  virtue  of  prosperi^  is  temperance  ;  the  virtue 
of  adventt;  is  fortitude.  Pronperitv  is  the  blessing  of 
the  Old  Tesiament ;  advenit;  is  the  blessing  of  the 
New,  which  carrieth  the  greater  benediction  and  the  j 
clearer  reveUtion  of  Ood\  favour.  Yet  oven  in  the  . 
Old  Testament,  if  vou  listen  to  David's  harp,  you  | 
shall  hear  as  man;  heanelike  aim  as  carols  ;  and  the  ' 
pencil  of  the  Hoi;  Ghoet  hath  laboured  more  in  de-  ! 
scribing  the  afflinions  of  Job  than  the  felicities  of 
Solomon.  Prospeht;  is  not  without  man;  feais  and  | 
distastes ;  and  advenit;  is  not  without  comforts  and 
hopes.  We  see  in  needle-works  and  embroiderie 
is  more  plessing  U>  have  a  lively  work  upon  a  sad 
solemn  ground,  than  to  bare  a  dark  and  meiancbo];  | 
work  upon  a  lightsome  ground  ;  judge  thereforeof  the  i 
pleasure  of  the  heart  b;  the  pleuure  of  the  eye.'  Cer-  I 
tninl;,  virtue  is  like  precious  odoum,  meet  fragrant  ' 
where  the;  are  incensed  or  ombed  :  for  proapeiity 
doth  best  discover  vice,  but  advenit;  doth  best  dia-  { 


that  speech.  '  Whomever  is  delisted  in  solltnde,    I 

either  a  wild  beast  or  a  god  ;"  for  it  ii  most  true,    | 

that  a  natonl  and  secret  hatred  and  avetvioa  towards 

y,  in  any  man,  hath  somewhat  of  the  savage 

beast ;  bat  it  is  most  untrue,  that  it  sbonld  hare  any 

racter  at  ali  of  the  divine  naton,eieept  il  proeetj, 

oat  of  a  plessore  in  solitude,  but  out  of  a  love 

.  desire  to  sHjoestei  a  man's  self  for  a  hifiber  coo- 

lation  :  sadk  as  is  found  to  have  been  falsefy  and 

feignedl;  in  aorae  of  the  heathens — a«  Epimenides, 

Caudian  ;  Numa,  tike  Boman  ;  Empedocks,  the 

liao  ;  and  Apolloniui.  of  Tyana  ;  and  tral;,  and   , 

Ra]ly,indivenoftheu>dent  bermilsandbolybthen  ' 

of  the  Aarrk.     But  little  do  mco  perceive  what  soli-  , 

tude  is,  and  how  far  it  eitendetb  ;  lor  a  avwd  is  not 

eompanj,  and  (aixa  are  but  a  gsllo;  of  fnctnra,  aiu) 
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talk  but  »  tinkling  cymbal  where  there  is  no  lore. 
The  Latin  adage  meeteth  with  it  a  little  :  '  Magna 
civitas,  magna  soUtudo' — ['  Great  city,  great  soli- 
tude']  ;  becaoBe  in  a  great  town  friends  are  scattered, 
BO  that  there  is  not  that  fellowship,  for  the  most  part, 
which  is  in  less  neighbourhoods  ;  but  we  may  go 
fsirther,  and  affirm  most  truly,  that  it  is  a  mere  and 
miserable  solitude  to  want  true  friends,  without  which 
the  world  is  but  a  wilderness  ;  and,  even  in  this  scene 
^0  of  solitude,  whosoeyer,  in  the  frame  of  his  nature 
and  affections,  is  unfit  for  friendship,  he  taketh  it  of 
the  beast,  and  not  from  humanity. 

A  principal  fruit  of  friendship  is  the  ease  and  dis- 
char^  of  the  fulness  of  the  heart,  which  passions  of 
all  kmds  do  cause  and  induce.  We  know  diseases  of 
stoppings  and  suffocations  are  the  most  dangerous  in 
the  body,  and  it  is  not  much  otherwise  in  the  mind : 
you  may  take  sarza  to  open  the  liver,  steel  to  open  the 
spleen,  flour  of  sulphur  for  the  lungs,  castoreum  for 
the  brain ;  but  no  receipt  openeth  the  heart  but  a 
true  friend,  to  whom  you  may  impart  griefs,  joys,  fears, 
hopes,  suspicions,  counsels,  and  whatsoeyer  lieth  upon 
the  heart  to  oppress  it,  in  a  kind  of  ciril  shrift  or 
confession. 

It  is  a  strange  thing  to  obserre  how  high  a  rate  great 
kings  and  monarchs  do  set  upon  this  fruit  of  fiiend*- 
ship  whereof  we  speak — so  great,  as  they  purchase  it 
many  times  at  the  hazard  of  tiieir  own  safety  and 
greatness :  for  princes,  in  regard  of  the  distance  of 
their  fortune  from  that  of  their  subjects  and  servants, 
cannot  gather  this  fruit,  except,  to  make  themselves 
capable  thereof,  they  raise  some  persons  to  be,  as  it 
were,  companions,  and  almost  equals  to  themselves, 
which  many  times  sorteth  to  inconvenience.  The 
modem  languages  give  unto  such  persons  the  name 
of  favourites,  or  privadoes,  as  if  it  were  matter  of  grace 
or  conversation ;  but  the  Roman  name  attaineth  the 
true  use  and  cause  thereof,  naming  them  '  participes 
curarum'  ['  participators  in  cares']  ;  for  it  is  that  which 
tieth  the  knot :  and  we  see  plainly  that  this  hath  been 
done,  not  by  weak  and  passionate  princes  only,  but 
by  the  wisest  and  most  politic  that  ever  reigned,  who 
have  oftentimes  joined  to  themselves  some  of  their 
servants,  whom  both  themselves  have  called  friends, 
and  allowed  others  likewise  to  call  them  in  the  same 
manner,  using  the  word  which  is  received  between 
private  men. 

It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  what  Comineus  observeth 
of  his  first  master,  Duke  Charles  the  Hardy — namely, 
that  he  would  communicate  his  secrets  with  none ; 
and,  least  of  all,  those  secrets  which  troubled  him 
most.  Whereupon  he  goeth  on,  and  saith,  that  towards 
his  latter  time,  that  closeness  did  impair  and  a  little 
perish  his  understanding.  Surely  Comineus  might 
have  made  the  same  judgment  also,  if  it  had  pleased 
him,  of  his  second  master,  Louis  XI.,  whose  closeness 
was  indeed  his  tormentor.  The  parable  of  Pythagoras 
is  dark,  but  true,  *  Cor  ne  edito' — [*  Eat  not  the  heart.'] 
Certainly,  if  a  man  would  dve  it  a  hard  phrase,  those 
that  want  friends  to  open  Uiemselves  unto,  are  canni- 
bals of  their  own  hea^ ;  but  one  thing  is  most  ad- 
mirable (wherewith  1  will  conclude  this  first  fruit  of 
friendship^  which  is,  that  this  communicating  of  a 
man's  sell  to  his  friend,  works  two  contrary  dTects, 
for  it  redoubleth  jop,  and  cutteth  griefs  in  halves  ;  for 
there  is  no  man  that  imparteth  his  joys  to  his  friend, 
but  he  joveth  the  more,  and  no  man  that  imparteth  his 
ffriefs  to  hU  friend,  but  he  grieveth  the  less.  So  that 
it  is,  in  truth,  of  operation  upon  a  man^  mind  of 
like  virtue  as  the  alchymists  use  to  attribute  to  theit 
stone  for  man's  body,  that  it  worketh  all  contraij 
effects,  but  still  to  the  good  and  benefit  of  nature ;  but 
yet,  without  praying  in  aid  of  alchymists,  there  is  a 
manifest  image  of  this  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature; 
for,  in  bodies,  union  strengtheneth  and  cherisheth  any 
natural  action,  and,  on  the  other  side,  weake&eth  ana 


dulleth  any  violent  impression — and  even  so  is  it  of 
minds. 

The  second  fruit  of  friendship  is  healthful  and  sofe- 
reign  for  the  understanding,  as  the  first  is  for  the 
affections ;  for  friendship  maketh  indeed  a  fair  day 
in  the  affections  from  storm  and  tempests,  but  it 
maketh  daylieht  in  the  understanding,  out  of  dark- 
ness and  confusion  of  thouffhtt.  Neither  is  this  to 
be  understood  only  of  faithnil  counsel,  which  a  man 
reoeiveth  from  his  fnend ;  but  before  you  come  to 
that,  certain  it  is,  that  whosoever  haw  his  mind 
fraueht  with  many  thoughts,  his  wits  and  understand- 
ing do  clarify  and  br^i^  up,  in  the  communicating 
and  discoursing  with  another :  he  tosseth  his  thoughts 
more  easily — ^he  marshalleth  them  more  orderly — he 
seeth  how  they  look  when  they  are  turned  into  words 
— ^finally,  he  wazeth  wiser  than  himself;  and  that 
more  by  an  hour's  discourse  than  by  a  day's  medi- 
tation. It  was  well  said  by  Themistocles  to  the  kink 
of  Persia, '  That  speech  was  like  cloth  of  Arras,  opened 
and  put  abroad' — ^whereby  the  imageiy  doth  appear 
in  figure,  whereas  in  thoughts  they  lie  but  as  in  packs. 
Neither  is  this  second  fruit  of  friendship,  in  opening 
the  understanding*  restrained  only  to  sudi  friends  as 
are  able  to  give  a  man  counsel  (they  indeed  are  best), 
but  even  without  that  a  man  leameth  of  himself,  and 
bringeth  his  own  thoughts  to  light,  and  whetteth  his 
wits  as  against  a  stone,  which  itself  cuts  not.  In  a 
word,  a  man  were  better  relate  himself  to  a  statue  or 
picture,  than  to  suffer  his  thoughts  to  pass  in  smother. 

Add  now,  to  make  this  second  fruit  of  friendship 
complete,  that  other  point  which  lieth  more  open,  and 
falleth  within  vulgar  observation — ^which  is  faithful 
counsel  from  a  friend.  Heraclitus  saith  well,  in  one 
of  his  enigmas,  '  Dry  light  is  ever  the  best ;'  and  cer- 
tain it  is,  that  the  light  that  a  man  receiveth  by  coun- 
sel from  another,  is  drier  and  purer  than  that  which 
Cometh  from  his  own  understuiding  and  judgment, 
which  is  ever  infused  and  drenched  in  his  affections 
and  customs.  So  as  there  is  as  much  difference  between 
the  counsel  that  a  friend  giveth,  and  that  a  man  si  veth 
himself^  as  there  is  between  the  counsel  of  a  friend 
and  of  a  flatterer ;  for  there  is  no  such  flatterer  as 
is  a  man's  self,  and  there  is  no  such  remedy  against 
flattery  of  a  man's  self  as  the  liberty  of  a  friend. 
Counsel  is  of  two  sorts  ;  the  one  concerning  mannezs, 
the  other  concerning  business :  for  the  first,  the  best 
preservative  to  keep  the  mind  in  health  is  the  faithful 
admonition  of  a  finend.  The  calling  of  a  man's  self 
to  a  strict  account,  is  a  medicine  sometimes  too  piero- 
ing  and  corrosive  ;  reading  good  books  of  morality  is 
a  Uttle  flat  and  dead  ;  observing  our  faults  in  others 
is  sometimes  improper  for  our  case  ;  but  the  best  re> 
ceipt  (best,  I  say,  to  work,  and  best  to  take)  is  the 
admonition  of  a  Uiend.  It  is  a  strange  thing  to  behold 
what  gross  errors  and  extreme  absurdities  many  (espe- 
cially of  the  greater  sort)  do  commit,  for  want  of  a 
friend  to  tell  them  of  them,  to  the  great  damage  both 
of  their  fame  and  fortune :  for,  as  St  James  saith,  they 
are  as  men  'that  look  sometimes  into  a  glass,  and 
presently  forget  their  own  shape  and  favour  :*  as  for 
business,  a  man  may  think,  if^  he  will,  that  two  eyes 
see  no  more  than  one ;  or,  that  a  gamester  sceth  always 
more  than  a  looker-on ;  or,  that  a  man  in  anger  is  as 
wise  as  he  that  hath  said  over  the  four-and-twenty 
letters;  or,  that  a  musket  may  be  shot  off  as  well 
upon  the  arm  as  upon  a  rest ;  ind  such  other  fond  and 
high  imi^nations,  to  think  himself  all  in  all :  but 
when  all  is  done,  the  help  of  good  counsel  is  that  which 
setteth  business  straight ;  and  if  any  man  think  that 
he  will  t^e  counsel,  out  it  shall  be  by  pieces ;  asking 
counsel  in  one  business  of  one  man,  and  in  another 
business  of  another  man ;  it  is  as  well  (that  is  to  say, 
better,  perhaps,  than  if  he  asked  none  at  §M\  but  m 
runneth  two  dangers  ;  one,  that  he  shall  not  be  faith- 
fully  counselled — for  it  is  a  rare  thing,  except  it  b« 
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from  ft  perfect  And  entire  friend,  to  haye  counsel  given, 
but  tucn  AS  shskll  be  bowed  and  crooked  to  some  ends 
which  he  hath  that  gireth  it ;  the  other,  that  he  shall 
hare  counsel  giyen,  hurtful  and  unsafe  (though  with 
good  meaning),  and  mixed  partly  of  mischief  and 
partly  of  remedy — even  as  if  you  would  call  a  physi- 
cian, that  is  thouffht  good  for  the  cure  of  the  disease 
you  complftin  of,  but  is  unacquainted  with  your  body 
— ^and  therefore,  mav  put  you  in  a  way  for  present 
cure,  but  overthroweth  your  health  in  some  other  kind, 
and  so  cure  the  disease,  and  kill  the  patient :  but  a 
friend,  that  is  wholly  acquainted  with  a  man's  estate, 
will  beware,  by  furthering  any  present  business,  how 
he  dasheth  upon  other  inconyenience — and,  therefore, 
rest  not  upon  scattered  counsels,  for  they  will  rather 
distract  and  mislead,  than  settle  and  direct. 

Ajfier  these  two  noble  fruits  of  friendship  ([peace  in 
the  afieptions,  and  support  of  the  judgment),  rolloweth 
the  last  fruit,  which  is,  like  the  pomegranate,  full  of 
many  kernels-— I  mean,  aid  and  bearing  a  part  in  all 
actions  and  occasions.  Here,  the  best  way  to  repre- 
sent to  life  the  manifold  use  of  friendship,  is  to  cast 
and  see  how  many  things  there  are  which  a  man  can- 
not do  himself;  and  then  it  will  appear  that  it  was  a 
sparing  speech  of  the  ancients,  to  say  '  that  a  friend 
is  another  himself;  for  that  a  friend  is  far  more  than 
himself.'  Men  haye  their  time,  and  die  many  times 
in  desire  of  some  things  which  they  principally  take 
to  heart ;  the  bestowing  of  a  child,  the  finishing  of  a 
work,  or  the  like.  |f  a  man  haye  a  true  friend,  he 
may  rest  almost  secure  that  the  care  of  those  thinn 
will  continue  after  him ;  so  that  a  man  hath,  as  it 
were,  two  liyes  in  his  desires.  A  man  hath  a  body, 
and  that  body  is  confined  to  a  place ;  but  where  friend- 
ship in,  all  offices  of  life  are,  as  it  were,  granted  to  him 
and  his  deputy;  ibr  he  may  exercise  them  by  his 
friend.  How  many  things  are  there  which  a  man 
cannot,  with  any  face  or  comeliness,  say  or  do  himself! 
A  man  can  scarce  allege  his  own  merits  with  modesty, 
much  less  extol  them ;  a  man  cannot  sometimes  brook 
to  supplicate  or  beg ;  and  a  number  of  the  like :  but 
all  these  things  are  graceful  in  a  friend's  mouth,  which 
are  blushing  in  a  man's  own.  So,  again,  a  man's  {ler- 
son  hath  many  proper  relations  which  he  cannot  put 
off.  A  man  cannot  speak  to  his  son  but  as  a  father ; 
to  his  wife  but  as  a  husband ;  to  his  enemy  but  upon 
terms :  whereas  a  friend  may  speak  as  the  case  re- 
quires, and  not  as  it  sorteth  with  the  person.  But  to 
enumerate  these  things  were  endless:  I  have  giyen 
the  rule,  where  a  man  cannot  fitly  play  his  own  part ; 
if  he  haye  not  a  friend,  he  may  quit  the  stage. 

[Uaa  cf  Knowkdffc} 

Learning  taketh  away  the  wildhess,  barbarism,  and 
fierceness  of  men's  minds;  though  a  little  of  it  doth 
rather  work  a  contraiy  effect.    It  taketh  away  all 
leyitv,  temerity,  and  insolency,  by  copious  suggestion 
of  all  doubts  and  difficulties,  and  acquainting  the 
'  mind  to  balance  reasons  on  both  sides,  and  to  turn 
■  back  the  first  offsrs  and  conceits  of  the  kind,  and  to 
'  accept  of  nothing  but  [what  is]  examined  and  tried. 
'  It  taketh  away  all  yain  admiration  of  anything,  which 
is  the  root  of  all  weakness :  for  all  things  are  wlmired, 
either  because  they  are  new,  or  because  they  are  great. 
*    *    If  a  man  meditate  upon  the  uniyersal  frame 
of  nature,  the  earth  with  men  upon  it  (the  diyineness 
of  souls  excepted)  will  dot  seem  more  than  an  ant-hill, 
where  some  ants  carry  com,  and  some  cany  their  young, 
and  some  go  empty,  and  all  to  and  fro  a  little  heap  of 
dust.    It  taketh  awa^  or  mitigateth  fear  of  death,  or 
adyerse  fortune  :  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  impedi- 
ments of  yirtue,  and  imperfection  of  manners.    *    * 
Viigil  did  excellently  and  profoundly  couple  the 
knowledge  of  causes  and  the  conquest  of  all  fears  to- 
gether.    It  were  too  long  to  go  oyer  the  particular 
remediei  which  learning  doth  minister  to  all  the 


diseases  of  the  mind — sometimes  purging  the  ill 
humours,  sometimes  opening  the  obstructions,  some- 
times helping  the  digestion,  sometimes  increasing 
appetite,  sometimes  healing  the  wounds  and  ulcera- 
tions thereof,  and  the  like  ;  and  I  will  therefore  con- 
clude with  the  chief  reason  of  all,  which  is,  that  it 
disposeth  the  constitution  of  the  mind  not  to  be  fixed 
or  settled  in  the  defects  thereof,  but  still  to  be  capable 
and  susceptible  of  reformation.  For  the  unlearned 
man  knoweth  not  what  it  is  to  descend  into  himself, 
and  call  himself  to  account ;  nor  the  pleasure  of  that 
most  pleasant  life,  which  oonsists  in  our  daily  feeling 
oursefyes  become  better.*  The  good  parts  he  hath,  he 
will  learn  to  show  to  the  full,  and  use  thero  dexterously, 
but  not  much  to  increase  them:  the  faults  he  hath,  he 
will  learn  how  to  hide  and  colour  them,  but  not  much 
to  amend  them  ;  like  an  ill  mower,  that  mows  on  still 
and  neyer  whets  ]iis  scythe.  Whereas,  with  the  learned 
man  it  fares  otherwise,  that  he  doth  eyer  intermix  the 
correction  and  amendment  of  his  mind  with  the  use 
and  employment  thereof! 

[Booh  tmd  Shipt  Oompoftd.^ 

If  the  invention  of  the  ship  was  thought  so  noble, 
which  carrieth  riches  and  commodities  from  place  to 
place,  and  consociateth  the  most  remote  regions  in 
participation  of  their  fruits,  how  much  more  are 
letters  to  be  magnified,  which,  as  ships,  pass  through 
the  vast  seas  of  time,  and  make  ages  so  distant  par- 
ticipate of  the  wisdom,  illuminations,  and  inyentions, 
the  one  of  the  other ! 

ll^udies.] 

Studies  serve  for  delight,  for  ornament,  and  for 
ability.  Their  chief  use  for  delight  is  in  privateness 
and  retiring ;  for  ornament,  is  in  discourse ;  and  for 
ability,  is  in  the  judgment  and  disposition  of  business ; 
for  expert  men  can  execute,  and  perhaps  judge  of  par- 
ticulars, one  by  one  ;  but  the  general  counsels,  and  the 
plots  and  marshalling  of  affairs,  come  best  from  those  f 
that  are  learned.  To  spend  too  much  time  in  studies, 
is  sloth  ;  to  use  them  too  much  for  ornament,  is 
affectation  ;  to  make  judgment  wholly  by  their  rules, 
is  the  humour  of  a  scholar ;  they  perfect  nature,  and 
are  perfected  by  experience — ^for  natural  abilities  are 
like  natural  plants,  that  need  pruning  by  study ;  and 
studies  themselves  do  give  forth  directions  too  much  at 
large,  except  they  be  funded  in  by  experience.  Crafty 
men  contemn  studies,  simple  men  admire  thbm,  and 
wise  men  use  them ;  for  they  teach  not  their  own  use ; 
but  that  is  a  wisdom  without  them,  and  above  them, 
won  by  observation.  Read  not  to  contradict  and  con- 
f\ite,  nor  to  believe  and  take  for  granted,  nor  to  find 
talk  and  discourse,  but  to  weigh  and  consider.  Soma 
books  are  to  be  tasted,  others  to  be  swallowed,  and 
some  few  to  be  chewed  and  digested :  that  is,  some 
books  are  to  be  read  only  in  parts  ;  others  to  be  read, 
but  not  curiously  ;  and  some  few  to  be  read  wholly, 
and  with  diligence  and  attention.  Some  books  also 
may  be  read  by  deputy,  and  extracts  made  of  them 
by  others  ;  but  that  would  be  only  in  the  less  im- 
portant arguments,  and  the  meaner  sort  of  books  ;  else 
distilled  books  are,  like  common  distilled  waters, 
flashy  things.  Reading  maketh  a  fiill  man,  conference 
a  ready  man,  and  writing  an  exact  man  ;  and,  there- 
fore, if  a  man  write  little,  he  had  need  have  a  great 
memoiy ;  if  he  confer  little,  he  had  need  have  a 
present  wit ;  and  if  he  read  little,  he  had  need  have 
much  cunning,  to  seem  to  know  that  he  doth  not. 

8IR  WALTEH  'RAUSXaU. 

In  the  brilliant  constellation  of  great  men  whidh 
adorned  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  Jamea,  one  of 
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stanced ;  and,  moreorer,  that  it  wai  not  left  for  Mr 
Disraeli  to  discover  the  fact,  that  Raleigh  had  ob- 
tained such  assistance  from  the  individuals  whom  he 
specifies. 

Both  in  style  and  matter,  this  celebrated  work  is 
vastly  superior  to  all  the  English  historical  produc- 
tions which  had  previously  appeared.  Its  style, 
though  partaking  of  the  faults  of  the  age,  in  being 
frequently  stiff  and  inverted,  has  less  of  these  defects 
than  the  diction  of  any  other  writer  of  the  time.  Mr 
Tytler,  with  justice,  commends  it  as  'vigorous,  purely 
English,  and  possessing  an  antique  richness  of  orna- 
ment, similar  to  what  pleases  us  when  we  see  some 
ancient  priory  or  stately  manor-house,  and  compare 
it  with  our  more  modem  mansions.'  *  The  work,*  he 
adds,  *is  laborious  without  being  heavy,  learned 
without  being  dry,  acute  and  ingenious  without  de- 
generating into  tlie  subtle  but  trivial  distinctions  of 
the  schoolmen.  Its  narrative  is  clear  and  spirited, 
and  the  matter  collected  from  the  most  authentic 
sources.  The  opinions  of  the  author  on  state-policy, 
on  the  causes  of  great  events,  on  the  different  forma 
of  government,  on  naval  or  military  tactics,  on  agri- 
culture, commerce,  manufactures,  and  other  sources 
of  national  greatness,  are  not  the  mere  echo  of  other 
minds,  but  the  results  of  experience,  drawn  from  the 
study  of  a  long  life  spent  in  constant  action  and 
vicissitude,  in  various  climates  and  countries,  and 
from  personal  labour  in  offices  of  high  trust  and  re- 
sponsibility. But  perhaps  its  most  striking  feature 
is  the  sweet  tone  of  philosophic  melancholy  which 
pervades  the  whole.  Written  in  prison  during  the 
quiet  evening  of  a  tempestuous  life,  we  feel,  in  its 
perusal,  that  we  are  the  companions  of  a  superior 
mind,  nursed  in  contemplation,  and  chastened  and 
improved  by  sorrow,  in  which  the  bitter  recollection 
of  injury,  and  the  asperity  of  resentment,  have  passed 
away,  leaving  only  the  heavenly  lesson,  that  all  is 
vanity.'* 

We  shall  commence  our  quotations  from  Raleigh 
with  one  in  which  the  merits  of  the  book  are  not  re- 
presented, but  wliich  is  instructive,  as  showing  the 
cliildtsliness  with  wliich  men  argued  in  those  days 
upon  subjects  they  understood  not,  and  could  not 
understand. 


7%ai  the  fiood  hafh  not  vtttrly  drfaced  the  nuirkt  of 
Paradiat,  nor  ca/tued  hiUs  in  the  earth. 

And  first,  whereas  it  is  supposed  by  Aug.  Chiy- 
samensis,  that  the  flood  hath  altered,  deformed,  or 
rather  annihilated  this  place,  in  such  sort,  as  no  man 
can  find  any  mark  or  memory  thereof  (of  which  opi- 
nion there  were  others,  also,  ascribing  to  the  flood  the 
cauM  of  those  high  mountains,  which  are  found  on  all 
the  earth  over,  with  many  other  strange  effects) ;  for 
my  own  opinion,  I  think  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
to  be  true.  For,  although  I  cannot  deny  but  that  the 
face  of  Paradise  was,  after  the  flood,  withered  and  grown 
old,  in  respect  of  the  first  beauty  (for  both  the  ages  of 
men  and  the  nature  of  all  things  time  hath  changed), 
yet,  if  there  had  been  no  sign  of  any  such  place,  or  if 
the  soil  and  seat  had  not  remained,  then  would  not 
Moses,  who  wrote  of  Paradise  850  years  after  the  flood, 
have  described  it  so  particularly,  and  the  prophets, 
long  after  Moses,  would  not  have  made  so  often  men- 
tion thereof.  And  though  the  veir  garden  itself  were 
not  then  to  be  found,  but  that  the  flood,  and  other 
accidents  of  time,  made  it  one  common  field  and  pas- 
ture with  the  land  of  Eden,  yet  the  place  is  still  the 
same,  and  the  rivers  still  remain  the  same  rivers.  By 
I  two  of  which  (never  doubted  ofl,  to  wit,  Tigris  and 
Euphrates,  we  an  sun  to  fina  in  what  longitude 
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Paradise  lay ;  and  of  one  of  these  rivers,  which  afier- 
ward  doth  divide  itself  into  four  branches,  we  an 
sun  that  the  partition  is  at  the  veiy  border  of  the 
garden  itself.  For  it  is  written,  that  out  of  Eden  went 
a  river  to  water  the  garden,  and  firom  thence  it  was 
dirided,  and  became  into  four  heads.  Now,  whether 
the  word  in  the  Latin  translation  {inde\  from  thence, 
be  referred  to  Eden  itself,  or  to  Paradise,  yet  the  divi- 
sion and  branching  of  those  rivers  must  be  in  the 
north  or  south  side  of  the  very  garden  (if  the  rivers 
run,  as  they  do,  north  and  south);  and  thenfon 
these  rivers  yet  nmaining,  and  Eden  manifestlv 
known,  then  could  be  no  such  defacing  by  the  flood, 
as  is  supposed.  Furthermon,  as  then  is  no  likeli- 
hood that  the  place  could  be  so  altered,  as  futun  ages 
know  it  not,  so  is  then  no  probability  that  either  these 
rivers  wen  turned  out  of  their  courses,  or  new  rivers 
created  by  the  flood,  which  wen  not ;  or  that  the  flood, 
as  aforesaid,  bv  a  violent  motion,  when  it  began  to 
decrease,  was  the  cause  of  high  hills  or  deep  valleys. 
For  what  descent  of  waters  could  then  be  in  a  sphe- 
rical and  round  body,  whenin  then  is  nor  high  nor 
low  t  seeing  that  any  violent  force  of  waters  is  either 
by  the  stnngth  of  wind,  by  descent  from  a  higher  to 
a  lower,  or  by  the  ebb  or  flood  of  the  sea.  But  that 
then  was  any  wind  (whenby  the  seas  an  most  en- 
raged), it  appeareth  not ;  rather  the  contrary  is  pro- 
bable ;  for  it  IS  written,  *  Thenfon  Ood  made  a  wind 
to  pass  upon  the  earth,  and  the  waters  ceased.'  So  as 
it  appeareth  not  that  until  the  waters  sank  then  was 
any  wind  at  all.  but  that  Ood  aflerward,  out  of  his 
goodness,  caused  the  wind  to  blow,  to  dry  up  the 
abundant  slime  and  mud  of  the  earth,  and  make  the 
land  mon  firm,  and  to  cleanse  the  air  of  thick  va- 
pours and  unwholesome  mists  ;  and  this  we  know  by 
experience,  that  all  downright  rains  do  evermon  dis- 
sever the  violence  of  outrageous  winds,  and  beat  down 
and  level  the  swelling  and  mountainous  billow  of  the 
sea ;  for  any  ebbs  and  flows  then  could  be  none,  when 
the  waters  wen  equal  and  of  one  height  over  all  the 
face  of  the  earth,  and  when  then  wen  no  indraughts, 
bays,  or  gulfs,  to  receive  a  flood,  or  any  descent  or 
violent  falling  of  waters  in  the  round  form  of  the 
earth  and  waters,  as  aforesaid ;  and  therefon  it  seem- 
eth  most  agreeable  to  nason,  that  the  waters  rather 
stood  in  a  quiet  calm,  than  that  they  moved  with  any 
raging  or  overbearing  violence.  And  for  a  mon  direct 
proof  that  the  flood  made  no  such  destroying  altera- 
tion, Joseph  avoweth,  that  one  of  those  pillaxs  erected 
by  Seth,  the  third  from  Adam,  was  to  ne  seen  in  his 
days ;  which  pillars  wen  set  up  above  1426  yean 
befon  the  flood,  counting  Seth  to  oe  an  hundred  years 
old  at  the  erection  of  them,  and  Joseph  himself  to 
have  lived  some  forty  or  fifty  yean  after  Christ ;  of 
whom,  although  then  be  no  cause  to  believe  all  that 
he  wrote,  yet  that,  which  he  avouched  of  his  own  time, 
cannot  (without  great  derogation)  be  called  in  ques- 
tion. And  thenfon  it  may  be  possible,  that  some 
foundation  or  ruin  thereof  might  well  be  seen  :  now, 
that  such  pillars  wen  r^sed  ny  Seth,  all  antiuuity 
hath  avowed.  It  is  also  written  in  Berosus  (to  wLom, 
although  I  give  little  credit,  yet  I  cannot  condemn 
him  in  all),  that  the  city  of  Enoch,  built  by  Cain, 
about  the  mountains  of  Lebanus,  was  not  defaced  by 
length  of  time  ;  yea,  the  ruins  thereof,  Annius  (who 
commented  upon  that  invented  fragment)  saith,  wen 
to  be  seen  in  his  days,  who  lived  in  the  nign  of  Ferdi* 
nand  and  Isabella  of  Castile  ;  and  if  these  his  words 
be  not  true,  then  was  he  exceeding  impudent.  For, 
speaking  of  this  citv  of  Enoch,  he  concludeth  in  this 
sort : — *  Cujus  maxima  et  in^tis  molis  fundamenta 
visuntur,  et  vocatur  ab  incolis  rMionis,  dvitas  Cain, 
ut  nostri  mercatores  et  perigrini  nferunt* — [*  The  foun- 
dation of  which  huge  mass  is  now  to  be  seen,  and  the 
place  is  called  by  the  people  of  thai  ngion  the  City 
of  Cain,  as  both  our  ittangtn  and  mwehants  repott.'J 
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the  purposes  now  executed  chiefly  by  literary  and 
philosophical  societies.  The  description  of  tliis 
scheme,  given  by  Sir  William  Petty,  affords  a  strik- 
ing picture  of  the  difficulties  and  obstacles  which 
lay  in  the  way  of  men  of  study  and  inquiry  two  cen- 
turies aga  It  seems,  says  Sir  William,  *  to  have  been 
a  plan  by  which  the  wants  and  desires  of  all  learned 
men  might  be  made  known  to  each  other,  where 
they  might  know  what  is  already  done  in  the  business 
Gt  learning,  what  is  at  present  in  doing,  and  what  is 
intended  to  be  done ;  to  the  end  that,  by  such  a  gene- 
ral communication  of  designs  and  mutual  assistance, 
the  wits  and  endeavours  of  the  world  may  no  longer  be 
as  so  many  scattered  coals,  which,  having  no  union, 
are  soon  quenched,  whereas,  being  but  laid  together, 
they  would  have  yielded  a  conffortable  light  and 
heat.  For  the  present  condition  of  men  [in  the  early 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century]  is  like  a  field  where 
a  battle  having  been  lately  fought,  we  see  many  legs, 
arms,  and  organs  of  sense,  lying  here  and  there, 
which,  for  want  of  conjunction,  and  a  soul  to  quicken 
and  enliven  them,  are  fit  for  nothing  but  to  feed  the 
nvens  and  infect  the  air ;  so  we  see  many  wits  and 
ingenuities  dispersed  up  and  down  the  world,  whereof 
some  are  now  labouring  to  do  what  is  already  done, 
and  puzzling  themselves  to  re-invent  what  is  already 
invented ;  others  we  see  quite  stuck  tkst  in  difficulties 
for  default  of  a  few  directions,  which  some  other  man, 
might  he  be  met  withal,  both  could  and  would  most 
easily  give  him.  Again,  one  man  requires  a  small 
sum  of  money  to  carry  on  some  design  that  requires 
it,  and  there  is  perhaps  another  who  lias  twice  as 
much  ready  to  bestow  upon  the  some  design;  but 
these  two  having  no  means  to  hear  the  one  of  the 
other,  the  good  work  intended  and  desired  by  both 
parties  does  utterly  perish  and  come  to  nothing.' 

Wlien  visiting  his  Irish  estates  after  his  return 
from  Portugal,  Raleigh  formed  or  renewed  with 
Spenser  an  aquaintancc  which  ripened  into  intimate 
friendship.  He  introduced  the  poet  to  Elizabeth,  and 
otherwise  benefited  him  by  liis  patronage  and  encour- 
agement ;  for  which  favour  Spenser  has  acknowledged 
his  obligation  in  his  pastoral  entitled  '  Colin  Clout's 
Come  Home  Again,*  where  Raleigh  is  celebrated  under 
the  title  of  the  *  Shepherd  of  the  Ocean,'  and  also  in 
a  letter  to  him,  prefixed  to  the  '  Faery  Qtieen,'  ex- 
planatory of  the  plan  and  design  of  that  poem.  In 
1592,  Sir  Walter  engaged  in  one  of  those  predatory 
naval  expeditions  which,  in  Elizabetli's  reign,  were 
common  against  the  enemies  of  England ;  a  fleet  of 
thirteen  ships,  besides  two  of  her  majesty's  men-of- 
war,  being  intrusted  to  his  command.  This  armament 
"waa  destined  to  attack  Panama,  and  intercept  the 
Spanish  plate  fleet,  but,  having  been  recalled  by 
Elizabeth  soon  after  sailing,  came  back  with  a  single 
prize.  On  his  return,  Raleigh  incurred  the  displeasure 
of  the  virgin  queen  by  an  amour  with  one  of  her 
maids  of  honour ;  for  which  offence,  though  he  married 
the  hidy,  he  suflfered  imprisonment  for  some  months. 
While  banished  from  the  court,  he  undertook,  at  his 
own  expense,  in  1595,  an  expedition  to  Guiana,  con- 
cerning whose  riches  many  wonderful  tales  were  then 
current  He,  however,  accomplished  nothing  beyond 
taking  a  formal  possession  of  the  country  in  the 
queen's  name.  After  coming  back  to  England,  he 
published,  in  1596,  a  work  entitled  Discovery  of  the 
Lam,  Rich,  and  Beautiful  Empire  of  Guiana :  this 
production  Hume  has  veir  unjustly  characterised  as 
'foil  of  the  grossest  and  most  {Milpable  lies  that 
were  ever  attempted  to  be  imposed  on  the  creduhty 
of  mankind.'  It  would  appear  that  he  now  regained 
the  queen's  favour,  since  we  find  him  holding,  in  the 
same  year,  a  command  in  the  expedition  against 
Cadiz,  under  the  Earl  of  Essex  and  Lord  Effingham. 
In  the  successful  attack  on  that  town,  his  braVery,  as , 


well  as  prudence,  was  very  conspicuous.  In  1597, 
he  was  rear-admiral  in  the  expedition  which  sailed 
under  Essex  to  intercept  the  Spanish  West-India 
fieet ;  and  by  capturing  Fayal,  one  of  the  Azores, 
before  the  arrival  of  the  commander-in-chief,  gave 
great  o^nce  to  the  earl,  who  considered  himself 
robbed  of  the  glory  of  the  action.  A  temporary  re- 
conciliation was  effected;  but  Raleigh  afterwards 
heartily  joined  with  Cecil  in  promoting  the  downfiUl 
of  Essex,  and  was  a  spectator  of  his  execution  from 
a  window  in  the  Armoury.  On  the  accession  of 
James  I.,  which  followed  soon  after,  the  prosperity 
of  Raleigh  came  to  an  end,  a  dislike  against  him 
having  previously  been  instilled  by  Cecil  into  the 
royal  ear.  Through  the  malignant  scheming  of  the 
same  hypocritical  minister,  he  was  accused  of  con- 
spiring to  dethrone  the  king,  and  place  the  crown  on 
the  head  of  Arabella  Stuart  -,  and  likewise  of  attempt- 
ing to  excite  sedition,  and  to  establish  popery  by  the 
aid  of  foreign  powers.  A  trial  for  high  treason  en- 
sued, and  upon  the  paltriest  evidence,  he  was  con- 
demned by  a  servile  jury.  Sir  Edward  Coke,  who 
was  then  attorney-general,  abused  him  on  this  occa- 
sion in  violent  and  disgraceful  terms,  bestowing 
upon  him  fireely  such  epithets  as  viper,  damnable 
atheist,  the  most  vile  and  execrable  traitor  that  ever 
lived,  monster,  and  spider  of  hell.  Raleigh  defended 
himself  with  such  temper,  eloquence,  and  strength 
of  reasoning,  that  some  even  of  his  enemies  were 
convinced  of  his  innocence,  and  all  parties  were 
ashamed  of  the  judgment  pronounced.  He  was, 
however,  reprieved,  and  instead  of  being  executed, 
was  committed  to  the  Tower,  in  which  iSs  wife  was 
permitted  to  bear  him  company.  During  the  twelve 
years  of  his  imprisonment,  he  wrote  the  chiefportion 
of  his  works,  especially  the  History  of  the  World,  of 
which  only  a  part  was  finished,  comprehending  the 
period  from  the  creation  to  the  downfall  of  the  Ma- 
cedonian empire,  about  1 70  years  before  Christ  This 
was  published  in  1614.  The  excellent  way  in  which 
he  treats  the  histories  of  Greece  and  Rome,  has  ex- 
cited just  regret  that  so  great  a  portion  of  the  work 
is  devoted  to  Jewish  and  Rabbinical  learning — sub- 
jects which  have  withdrawn  too  much  of  the  author's 
attention  from  more  interesting  departments  of  his 
scheme.  The  learning  and  genius  of  Raleigh,  who, 
in  the  words  of  Hume, '  being  educated  ami&t  naval 
and  military  enterprises,  haid  surpassed  in  the  pur- 
suits of  literature  even  those  of  the  most  recluse  and 
sedentary  lives,'  have  excited  much  admiration ;  but 
Mr  D'Israeli*  has  lately  attempted  to  diminish  the 
wonder,  by  asserting,  on  the  authority  of  Ben  Jonsoa 
and  a  manuscript  in  the  Lansdowne  collection,  that 
our  historian  was  materially  aided  by  the  contribu- 
tions of  his  learned  friends.  Jonson  told  Drummond 
of  Hawthomden  that  Raleigh  *  esteemed  more  fame 
than  conscience.  The  best  wits  in  England  were 
employed  in  making  his  history ;  Ben  Mmself  had 
written  a  piece  to  hxm  of  the  Panic  war,  which  he 
altered  and  set  in  his  book^'  Acoordhig  to  the 
manuscript  above-mentioned,  a  still  more  important 
helper  was  a  'Dr  Robert  Burrel,  rector  of  North- 
wald,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  who  was  a  great 
favourite  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  had  been  his 
chaplain.  All,  or  the  greatest  part,  of  the  drudgery 
of  Sir  Walter^s  history,  for  criticisms,  chronology, 
and  reading  Greek  and  Hebrew  authors,  was  per- 
formed by  him  for  Sir  Walter.'  Mr  Tytler,  in  his 
recent  '  Life  of  Raleigh,'f  has,  however,  shown  that 
there  is  no  good  reason  for  supposing  Raleigh's  obli- 
gations to  his  friends  to  have  b^n  greater  than  those 
of  literary  men  in  general,  when  similaj>ly  drcum- 

*  Curlnaltleii  of  Literatim,  9th  edit.,  roL  r.,  p.  833L 
t  Page  4^7.  note  Q. 
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beheaded  on  the  29tU  of  October  1618.  On  the  scaf- 
fold his  behaviour  was  firm  and  calm ;  after  address- 
ing the  people  in  justification  of  his  character  and 
conduct,  he  took  up  the  axe,  and  obsenred  to  the 
sheriff,  '  This  is  a  sharp  medicine,  but  a  sound  cure 
for  all  diseases/  Having  tried  how  the  block  fitted 
his  head,  he  told  the  executioner  that  he  would  give 
the  signal  by  lifting  up  his  hand ;  *  and  then,'  added  he, 
'  fear  not,  but  strike  home !'  He  then  bdd  himself 
down,  but  was  requested  by  the  executioner  to  alter 
the  position  of  his  head :  *  So  the  heart  be  right,'  was 
his  reply,  *  it  is  no  matter  which  way  the  head  lies.* 
On  the  signal  being  given,  the  executioner  failed  to 
act  with  promptitude,  which  caused  Raleigh  to  ex- 
claim, *  Why  dost  thou  not  strike?  Strike,  man!' 
By  two  strokes,  which  he  received  without  shrink- 
ing, the  head  of  this  intrepid  man  was  severed  from 
his  body. 

The  uight  before  his  execution,  he  composed  the 
following  verses  in  prospect  of  death  :-r- 

Even  Ruch  is  Time,  that  takes  on  trust 
Our  youth,  our  joys,  our  all  we  have, 

And  pays  us  but  with  age  and  dust ; 
Who  in  the  dark  and  silent  grave. 

When  we  have  wandered  all  our  ways. 

Shuts  up  the  Btoxy  of  our  days  ! 

While  in  prison  in  expectation  of  death,  either  on 
this  or  the  former  occasion,  he  wrote  also  a  tender 
and  affectionate  valedictory  letter  to  his  wife,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  portion : — 

You  shall  receive,  my  dear  wife,  my  last  words  in 
these  my  last  lines;  my  love  I  send  you,  that  you 
may  keep  when  I  am  dead,  and  my  counsel,  that 
you  may  remember  it  when  I  am  no  more.  I  would 
not  with  my  will  present  yon  sorrows,  dear  Bess ;  let 
them  go  to  the  grave  with  me,  and  be  buried  in  the 
dust.  And  seeing  that  it  is  not  the  will  of  Ood  that 
I  shall  see  you  any  more,  bear  my  destruction  pa- 
tiently, and  with  a  heart  like  yourself. 

First,  I  send  you  all  the  thanks  which  my  heart 
can  conceiTe,  or  mv  words  express,  for  your  many 
travails  and  cares  for  me,  which,  though  they  have 
not  taken  effect  as  you  wished,  yet  my  debt  to  you  is 
not  the  less  ;  but  pav  it  I  never  shall  in  this  world. 

Secondly,  I  beseech  you,  for  the  love  you  bear  me 
living,  that  you  do  not  hide  yourself  manv  days,  but 
by  your  travails  seek  to  help  my  miserable  fortunes, 
and  the  right  of  your  poor  child ;  your  mourning  can- 
not avail  me,  that  am  but  dust. 

•  #  * 

Paylie  oweth  me  a  thousand  pounds,  and  Aiyan  six 
hundred ;  in  Jersey,  also,  I  have  much  owing  me.  Dear 
wife,  I  beseech  you,  for  my  soul's  sake,  pay  all  poor 
men.  When  I  am  dead,  no  doubt  you  shall  be  much 
sought  unto  ;  for  the  world  thinlu  I  was  very  rich  ; 
have  a  care  to  the  fair  pretences  of  men,  for  no  greater 
misery  can  befall  you  in  this  life  than  to  become  a 
prey  unto  the  world,  and  after  to  be  despbed.  I 
speak,  God  knows,  not  to  dissuade  you  from  marriage, 
for  it  will  be  best  for  you,  both  in  respect  of  God 
and  the  world.  As  for  me,  I  am  no  more  yours,  nor 
you  mine  ;  death  hath  cut  us  asunder,  and  God  hath 
divided  me  from  the  world,  and  you  from  me.  Re- 
member your  poor  child  for  his  father's  sake,  who 
loved  you  in  his  happiest  estate.  I  sued  for  my  life, 
but,  God  knows,  it  was  for  you  and  youn  that  I  de- 
sired it :  for  know  it,  my  dear  wife,  your  child  is  the 
child  of  a  true  man,  who,  in  his  own  respect,  despiseth 
death,  and  his  mis-shapen  and  ugly  forms.  I  cannot 
write  much  (God  knows  how  hardly  I  steal  this  time 
when  all  sleep),  and  it  is  also  time  for  me  to  separate 
my  thoughts  from  the  world.  B^  my  dead  bodv, 
which  living  was  denied  you,  and  either  lay  it  m 
8hert)uni  or  Exeter  diurch,  by  my  father  and  mother. 


I  can  say  no  more,  time  and  death  calleth  me  away. 
The  everlasting  God,  powerful,  infinite,  and  inscrut- 
able God  Almighty,  who  is  goodness  itself,  the  true 
light  and  life,  keep  you  and  yours,  and  have  mercy 
upon  me,  and  foigive  my  persecutors  and  &lse  ac- 
cusers, and  send  us  to  meet  in  his  glorious  kingdom. 
My  dear  wife,  fuewell ;  bless  my  boy,  pray  for  me, 
and  let  my  true  God  hold  you  both  in  his  arms. 

Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  Raleigh 
composed  a  number  of  political  and  other  pieces, 
some  of  which  have  never  been  published.  Among 
those  best  known  are  his  MaximM  of  State,  the 
Cabinet  Council,  the  Sceptic,  and  Advice  to  hit  Son, 
The  last  contains  much  admirable  counsel,  some- 
times tinctured,  indeed,  with  that  worldliness  and 
caution  which  the  writer's  hard  experience  had 
strengthened  in  a  mind  naturaUy  disposed  to  be 
mindful  of  self-interest  Tlie  subjects  on  which  he 
advises  his  son  are — the  choice  of  friends  and  of  a 
wife,  deafness  to  flattery,  the  avoidance  of  quarrels, 
the  preservation  of  estate,  the  choice  of  servants, 
the  avoidance  of  evil  means  of  seeking  ricl&cs,  the 
bad  effects  of  drunkenness,  and  the  service  of  God. 
We  extract  his 

Three  Jtiiles  to  he  obsenrdfor  the  PreKrvation  of  a 

Man^»  EntcUe. 

Amongst  all  other  things  of  the  world,  take  care  of 
thy  estate,  which  thou  shalt  erer  preserve  if  thou  ob- 
serve three  things :  first,  that  thou  know  what  thou 
hast,  what  every  thing  is  worth  that  thou  hast,  and  to 
see  that  thou  art  not  wasted  by  thy  servants  and 
ofiicers.  The  second  is,  that  thou  never  spend  any- 
thing before  thou  have  it ;  for  borrowing  is  the  canker 
and  death  of  every  man's  estate.  The  third  is,  that 
thou  suffer  not  thyself  to  be  wounded  for  other  men's 
faults,  and  scourged  for  other  men's  offences  ;  which 
is,  the  surety  for  another,  for  thereby  millions  of  men 
have  been  beggared  and  destroyed,  paying  the  reckon- 
ing of  other  men's  riot,  and  the  charge  of  other  men's 
folly  and  prodigality ;  if  thou  smart,  smart  f<^  thine 
own  sins ;  and,  above  all  things,  be  not  made  an  ass 
to  carry  the  burdens  of  other  men :  if  any  £rieud 
desire  thee  to  be  his  surety,  give  him  a  part  of 
what  thou  hast  to  spare  ;  if  he  press  thee  farther, 
he  is  not  thy  friend  at  all,  for  friendship  rather 
chooseth  harm  to  itself  than  offereth  it.  If  thou  be 
bound  for  a  stranger,  thou  art  a  fool ;  if  for  a  mer- 
chant, thou  puttest  thv  estate  to  learn  to  swim ;  if 
for  a  churchman,  he  hath  no  inheritance ;  if  for  a 
lawyer,  he  will  find  an  invasion  by  a  syllable  or  word 
to  abuse  thee ;  if  for  a  poor  man,  thou  must  pay  it 
thyself ;  if  for  a  rich  man,  he  needs  not :  therefore 
from  siuetyship,  as  from  a  man-slayer  or  enchanter, 
bless  thyself ;  for  the  best  profit  and  return  will  be 
this,  that  if  thou  foree  him  for  whom  thou  art  bound, 
to  pay  it  himself,  he  will  become  thy  enemy  ;  if  thou 
use  to  pay  it  thyself,  thou  wilt  be  a  be^^ar  ;  and  be- 
lieve thy  father  in  this,  and  print  it  in  thy  thou|^t, 
that  what  virtue  soever  thou  hast,  be  it  never  so  ma- 
nifold, if  thou  be  poor  withal,  thou  and  thy  qualities 
shall  be  despised.  Besides,  poverty  is  ofttimes  sent 
as  a  curse  of  God ;  it  is  a  shame  amongst  men,  an 
imprisonment  of  the  mind,  a  vexation  of  eveiy  worthy 
spirit :  thou  shalt  neither  help  thyself  nor  others ; 
thou  shalt  drown  thee  in  all  thy  virtues,  havinc  no 
means  to  show  them  ;  thou  shalt  be  a  bunien  and  an 
eyesore  to  thy  friends,  every  man  will  fear  thy  com- 
pany ;  thou  shalt  be  driven  basely  to  b^  and  depend 
on  others,  to  flatter  unworthy  men,  to  make  dishonest 
shifts :  and,  to  conclude,  poverty  provokes  a  man  to 
do  infamous  and  detested  deeds ;  let  no  vanity,  there- 
fore, or  persuasion,  draw  thee  to  that  worst  of  worldly 
miseries. 

If  thou  be  rich  it  will  give  thee  pleasure  in  healthy 
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eomfart  in  lickam,  keeji  th;  mind  uul  bod?  free, 
«v«  thM  from  many  penlii,  relieTe  tliee  in  thy  elder 
je*n,  leliere  the  poor  uid  tbj  haneat  fiienda,  uid 
pit  meuu  Is  th;  poat«rity  to  liTe,  uid  derend  tbem- 
•elrea  uid  thine  own  fame.  Where  it  i*  uid  in  the 
PiaTGTha,  ■  Th&t  he  ih&U  ba  tore  Texed  tbnt  ii  luret; 
lor  K  itiangrr,  and  he  that  b»Uth  lunt/ibip  i>  aura ;' 
it  i>  fuitber  Mid,  '  The  poor  U  hMcd  ercD  of  hU  own 
neighbour,  but  the  rich  hkie  nuDV  friendi.'  Lend 
not  to  him  Uut  ii  mightier  thu  thjielf,  for  if  thou 
Inideet  bim,  count  it  but  loat ;  ba  not  lurety  nbore 
thy  power,  tor  if  thou  ba  mirety,  think  to  p»j  it. 


We  noir  rcrert  to  a  lueful,  though  lew  britlinnt, 
clou  of  writers,  the  Kngliah  chruniclen ;  B  continn- 
ODi  luccenion  of  whom  wu  kept  up  during  the 
period  of  which  we  are  now  treatint;.  The  flnt  who 
attmcta  our  attention  ii  Ricbikh  Gbafton,  an 
indiitidiial  who,  iu  addition  to  the  craft  of  author- 
ihip,  practued  the  typoprapbical  art  in  London  in 
tlie  reigui  of  Henry  Vlll.  and  three  aucceeding 
monarchi.  Being  printer  to  Edward  VI.,  he  wai 
employed,  after  the  death  of  that  king,  to  prepare  tlie 

SrodaioBtion  which  declared  tlie  aucceuion  of  l^y 
ane  Grey  to  the  crown.  Tor  thii  limpl;  profes- 
■ional  act  he  wai  deprired  of  hia  patent,  and  osten- 
tibly  for  the  tame  reaaon  committed  to  priaon. 
Wfajle  there,  or  at  leait  while  (uiuniployed  after  the 
loai  of  his  bnsineu.  he  compiled  Ah  AbrulgmeiU  of 
lie  Chraticia  of  Ex^nd,  pnUiihed  in  1SC2,  and  of 
which  a  new  edition,  in  two  Tolumea,  was  pnhliihed 
in  1809.  Mnch  of  tliii  work  was  borroH'ed  fhun 
Hall ;  and  tlie  author,  though  aonH'time*  referred  to 
a*  an  authority  by  modem  compilen,  hold*  but  a 
law  rank  among  Engliih  hiitorians. 


/,  John  Stow,  enjoyt  a  much 
higher  reputation  oi  an  accurate  and  impartial 
recorder  rf  public  exenta  Thia  induitrioua  writer 
vaa  bom  in  London  about  the  year  isas.  Being 
the  »n  of  a  tailor,  he  waa  brought  up  to  that 
buiineu.  but  early  exhibited  a  decided  turn  for  an- 
tiquarian research.  About  the  3'enr  1560,  he  formed 
the  dcaign  of  cumpoiing  annab  of  English  history. 
In  coniequencc  ol^  which,  he  for  a  time  abandoned 
hia  trade,  and  travelled  on  foot  through  a  consider- 
able part  of  England,  for  the  purpose  of  examioing 
the  hiatorical  mannscripts  preserved  in  cathedrala 
and  other  public  eslahliahmenti.  He  also  entarttcd, 
ai  Cir  ns  his  pecuniary  resources  allowed,  his  collec- 
tion of  old  hooka  and  manuacripti.  of  which  there 
were  many  scattered  through  the  country,  in  conse- 
gneoce  of  the  luppreasion  of  nionasleriei  by  Henry 
VIU."  Necessily.boweTcr.coropcUedhimtorcsume 


•nd  Slfhtantli  Cmlu 


his  trade,  and  hit  itudies  were  suspended  till  the 
bounty  of  Dr  Tarker,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
enabled  him  agun  to  prosecute  them.  In  ISGS  he 
puldiabed  his  Siminary  of  Engliih  Chrtmiclai,  dedi- 
cated to  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  at  whoae  request  the 
work  was  undertaken.  I'arker's  deatli,  in  19TS,  ma- 
terially reduced  his  income,  but  lie  still  managed 
to  continue  Lis  leseaxchet.  to  which  his  whole  time 
and  energies  were  now  devoted.  Atlength,ia  ISBS. 
appeared  his  Sarvry  of  London,  the  best  known  of 
hia  wrilingt,  and  which  has  served  at  the  ground- 
work of  all  subsequent  biitoriet  of  the  metropolia. 
There  was  another  work,  his  large  ChroHide,  Or 
Hiitoiy  of  EHoluad.  on  which  forty  years'  labour  had 
been  bestowed,  which  he  was  very  desiroua  to  pub- 
lish ;  but  of  thia  he  succeeded  in  printing  Only  an 
abatritct  entitled  Flora  HUlorian-M,  or  ^saaJi  of 
Englami(,l600).  A volumepublishedfromhispapers 
after  hit  death,  entitled  Sliw'i  CJiroiiirle.  diiet  not 
contain  the  large  work  now  mentioned,  which,  tliough 
left  by  him  St  for  the  prcsa,  seems  to  have  somehow 
gone  astray.  In  hit  old  npc  he  fell  into  such  poverty. 
Hi  to  be  driven  to  solicit  charity  from  tlie  public. 
Haling  made  npplicatioQ  to  James  I.,  lie  received 
the  royal  licenie  'to  repair  to  churches,  or  other 
placet,  to  receive  the  gratnitlea  and  charitable  bene- 
volence of  well-ditpoied  people.'  It  it  little  to  the 
honour  of  the  contemporaries  of  thii  worthy  and  in- 


dnatriout  man,  that  he  should  have  been  tliut  lite- 
rally reduced  to  beggary.  Under  the  preasure  of 
want  and  diaeaae.  Stow  died  in  I G03,  at  the  advanced 


iplBuHd  and  micnlllcent  ibtty  «l 
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age  of  eighty  yean.  His  works,  though  possessing 
few  graces  of  style,  have  always  heen  esteemed  for 
accuracy  and  research.  He  often  declared  that,  in 
composing  them,  he  had  never  allowed  himself  to  he 
swayed  either  by  fear,  favour,  or  malice ;  but  that 
he  had  impartially,  and  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge, 
delivered  the  truth.  So  highly  was  his  accuracy 
esteemed  by  contemporary  authors,  that  Bacon  and 
Camden  took  statements  upon  his  sole  credit  The 
following  extract  is  taken  from  the  '  Survey  of  Lon- 
don :*— 

[^Sports  upon  the  Ice  in  ElizabeOCt  Beign,'] 

When  that  great  moor  which  washeth  Moorfields, 
at  the  north  wall  of  the  city,  is  frozen  over,  great  com- 
panies of  young  men  go  to  sport  upon  the  ice  ;  then 
fetching  a  run,  and  setting  their  feet  at  a  distance, 
and  placing  their  bodies  siaewise,  they  slide  a  great 
wav.  Others  take  heaps  of  ice,  as  if  it  were  great 
mill-stones,  and  make  seats ;  many  going  before, 
draw  him  that  sits  thereon,  holding  one  another  by 
the  hand  in  going  so  fast ;  some  slipping  with  their 
feet,  all  fall  down  together :  some  are  oetter  practised 
to  the  ice,  and  bind  to  their  shoes  bones,  as  the  legs 
of  some  beasts,  and  hold  stakes  in  their  hands  headed 
with  sharp  iron,  which  sometimes  they  strike  against 
the  ice ;  and  these  men  go  on  with  speed  as  doth  a 
bird  in  the  air,  or  darts  shot  from  some  warlike  en- 
icine :  sometimes  two  men  set  themselves  at  a  distance, 
and  run  one  against  another,  as  it  were  at  tilt,  with 
these  stakes,  wherewith  one  or  both  parties  are  thrown 
down,  not  without  some  hurt  to  their  bodies ;  and  after 
their  fall,  by  reason  of  the  violent  motion,  are  carried 
a  good  distance  from  one  another ;  and  wheresoever  the 
ice  doth  touch  their  head,  it  rubs  off  all  the  skin,  and 
lays  it  bare  ;  and  if  one  fall  upon  his  leg  or  arm,  it 
is  usually  broken  ;  but  young  men  greedv  of  honour, 
and  desirous  of  victory,  do  thus  exercise  themselves  in 
counterfeit  battles,  that  they  may  bear  the  brunt  more 
strongly  when  they  come  to  it  in  good  earnest. 

RAPHAEL  HOLIN8RED — WILLIAM  HARRISON — JOHN 
HOOKER — FRANCIS  BOTEVILLE. 

Among  all  the  old  chroniclers,  none  is  more  fre- 
quently referred  to  than  Raphael  Hounshed,  of 
whom,  however,  almost  nothing  is  known,  except 
that  he  was  a  principal  writer  of  the  chronicles 
which  bear  his  name,  and  that  he  died  about  the 
year  1580.  Among  his  coadjutors  were  William 
Harrison,  a  clergyman,  John  Hooker,  an  uncle 
of  the  author  of  the  'Ecclesiastical  Polity,'  and 
Francis  Boteyille,  an  individual  of  whom  no- 
thing has  been  recorded,  but  that  he  was  *  a  man  of 
great  learning  and  judgment,  and  a  wonderful  lover 
of  antiquities.'  John  Stow,  also,  was  among  the 
contributors.  Prefixed  to  the  historical  portion  of 
the  work  is  a  description  of  Britain  and  its  inhabi- 
tants, by  William  Harrison,  which  continues  to  be 
highly  valued,  as  affording  an  interesting  picture  of 
tlie  state  of  the  country,  and  manners  of  the  people, 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  This  is  followed  by  a  his- 
tory of  England  to  the  Norman  Conquest,  by  Holin- 
slied ;  a  history  and  description  of  Ireland,  bv 
Richard  Stanihurst ;  additional  chronicles  of  Irelano, 
translated  or  written  by  Hooker,  Holinshed,  and 
Stanihurst;  a  description  and  history  of  Scotland, 
mostly  translated  from  Hector  Boece,  by  Holinshed 
or  Harrison ;  and,  lastly,  a  history  of  England,  by 
Holinshed,  from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  1577,  when 
the  first  edition  of  the  'Chronicles'  was  published.  In 
the  second  edition,  which  appeared  in  1587,  several 
sheets  containing  matter  offensive  to  the  queen  and 
her  ministers  were  omitted;  but  these  have  been 
restored  in  the  excellent  editioa  in  six  volumes 


quarto,  published  in  London  in  1807-8.  It  was  from 
the  translation  of  Boece  that  Shakspeare  derived  the 
ground- work  of  his  tragedy  of  *  Macbeth.'  As  a  spe- 
cimen of  these  chronicles,  we  are  tempted  to  quote 
some  of  Harrison's  sarcastic  remarks  on  the  dege- 
neracy of  his  contemporaries,  their  extravagance  in 
dress,  and  the  growth  of  luxury  among  them.  His 
account  of  the  languages  of  Britain,  however,  being 
peculiarly  suited  to  the  object  of  the  present  work, 
and  at  the  same  time  highly  amusmg  from  the 
quaintness  and  simplicity  of  the  style,  it  is  here  given 
in  preference  to  any  other  extract 

[The  Lcmgwigea  of  Britain,'] 

The  British  tongue  called  Cymric  doth  yet  re- 
main in  that  part  of  the  island  which  is  now  called 
Wales,  whither  the  Britons  were  driven  after  the 
Saxons  had  made  a  full  conquest  of  the  other,  which 
we  now  call  England,  although  the  pristine  inte- 
grity thereof  be  not  a  little  dimmished  by  mixture  of 
the  Latin  and  Saxon  siieeches  withal.  Howbeit,  many 
poesies  and  writings  (m  making  whereof  that  nation 
hath  evermore  delighted)  are  yet  extant  in  my  time, 
whereby  somo  dinerence  between  the  ancient  and 
present  language  may  easily  be  discerned,  notwith- 
standing that  among  all  these  there  is  nothing  to  be 
found  which  can  set  down  any  sound  and  full  testi- 
mony of  their  own  original,  in  remembrance  whereof 
their  bards  and  cunning  men  have  been  most  slack 
and  negligent.  *  * 

Next  unto  the  British  speech,  the  Latin  tongue  was 
brought  in  by  the  Romans,  and  in  manner  generally 
planted  through  the  whole  region,  as  the  French  was 
after  by  the  Normans,  Of  this  tongue  I  will  not  say 
much,  because  there  are  few  which  be  not  skilful  in 
the  same.  Howbeit,  as  the  speech  itself  is  easy  and 
delectable,  so  hath  it  perverted  the  names  of  the 
ancient  rivers,  regions,  and  cities  of  Britain,  in  such 
wise,  that  in  these  our  days  their  old  British  denomi- 
nations are  ouite  grown  out  of  memory,  and  yet  those 
of  the  new  Latin  left  as  most  uncertain.  This  re- 
maineth,  also,  unto  my  time,  borrowed  from  the 
Romans,  that  all  our  deeds,  evidences,  charters,  and 
writings  of  record,  are  set  down  in  the  Latin  tongue, 
though  now  very  barbarous,  and  thereunto  the  copies 
and  court-rolls,  and  processes  of  courts  and  leets 
registered  in  the  same. 

The  third  language  apparently  known  is  the  Scv- 
thian,*  or  High  Dutch,  induced  at  the  first  by  the 
Saxons  (which  the  Britons  call  Saynonaec,'!'  as  they  do 
the  speakers  Sayson),  a  hard  and  rough  kind  of  speech, 
God  wot,  when  our  nation  was  brought  first  into  ac- 

Jiuaiutance  withal,  but  now  changed  with  us  into  a 
ar  more  fine  and  easy  kind  of  utterance,  and  so 
polished  and  helped  with  new  and  milder  words,  that 
it  is  to  be  avouched  how  there  is  no  one  speech  under 
the  sun  spoken  in  our  time  that  hath  or  can  hare 
more  variety  of  words,  copiousness  of  phrases,  or 
figures  and  flowers  of  eloquence,  than  hath  our  Eng- 
lish tongue,  although  some  have  affirmed  us  rather  to 
bark  as  dogs  than  talk  like  men,  because  the  most  of 
our  words  (as  they  do  indeed)  incline  unto  one  syllable. 
This,  also,  is  to  be  noted  as  a  testimony  remaining 
still  of  our  language,  derived  from  the  Saxons,  that 
the  general  name,  for  the  most  part,  of  every  skilful 
artificer  in  his  trade  endeth  in  here  with  us,  sibeit  the 
h  be  left  out,  and  er  only  inserted,  as,  scrivenherr, 
writehere,  shiphere,  &c.--for  scrivener,  writer,  and 
shipper,  &c.  ;  beside  many  other  relics  of  that  speech, 
never  to  be  abolished. 
After  the  Saxon  tongue  came  the  Norman  or  French 

*  It  la  Karoeljr  naoMnry  to  remark,  tbak  this  term  is  hers 
misapplied. 

t  The  Highlanders  of  SooUand  still  spaak  of  tba  Bofitah  m 
Santnaek  (maaniof  Baxooa). 
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IftOguAge  oTor  into  oar  couniry,  and  therein  were  our 
laws  written  for  a  long  time.  Our  children,  alio, 
were,  by  an  especial  decree,  taoght  first  to  speak  the 
same,  and  thereunto  enforced  to  learn  their  construc- 
tions in  the  French,  whensocTer  thej  were  set  to  the 
gmmmar-echooL  In  like  sort,  few  bishops,  abbots,  or 
other  clemrmen,  were  admitted  unto  any  ecclesiastical 
function  nere  among  us,  but  such  as  came  out  of 
religious  houses  from  bcYond  the  seas,  to  the  end  they 
should  not  use  the  English  tongue  in  their  sermons  to 
the  people.  In  the  court,  also,  it  grew  into  such  con- 
tempt, that  most  men  thought  it  no  small  dishonour 
to  8)>eak  any  English  there  ;  which  brareiy  took  his 
hold  at  the  last  likewise  in  the  country  with  erery 
ploughman,  that  eren  the  Teiy  carters  began  to  wax 
weary  of  their  mother-tongue,  and  labourMi  to  speak 
French,  which  as  then  was  counted  no  small  token  of 
gentility.  And  no  marrel ;  for  ereiy  French  rascal, 
when  he  came  once  hither,  was  taken  for  a  gentleman, 
only  because  he  was  proud,  and  could  use  his  own 
langua^.  And  all  this  (I  say)  to  exile  the  English 
and  Bntish  speeches  ouite  out  of  the  country.  But 
in  rain  ;  for  in  the  time  of  king  Edward  L,  to  wit, 
toward  the  latter  end  of  his  reign,  the  French  itself 
ceased  to  be  spoken  generally,  but  most  of  all  and  by 
law  in  the  midst  of  Edward  III.,  and  then  began  the 
English  to  recover  and  grow  in  more  estimation  than 
before ;  notwithstanding  that,  among  our  artificers, 
the  most  part  of  their  implements,  tools,  and  words 
of  art,  retain  still  their  French  denominations  eren 
to  these  our  days,  as  the  language  itself  is  used  like- 
wise in  sundnr  courts,  books  of  record,  and  matters  of 
law  ;  whereof  here  is  no  place  to  ibake  any  particular 
rehearsal.  Afterward,  also,  by  diligent  trarail  of 
Geofirey  Chaucer  and  John  Gower,  in  the  time  of 
Richard  II.,  and  after  them  of  John  Scogan  and  John 
Lydgate,  monk  of  Bury,  our  said  tongue  was  brought 
to  an  excellent  pass,  notwithstanding  that  it  neyer 
came  unto  the  type  of  perfection  until  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  wnerein  John  Jewel,  bishop  of  Sarum, 
John  Fox,  and  sundry  learned  and  excellent  writers, 
hare  fully  accomplished  the  omature  of  the  same,  to 
their  groit  praise  and  immortal  commendation  ;  al- 
though not  a  few  other  do  greatly  seek  to  stain  the 
same,  by  fond  affectation  of  foreign  and  strange  words, 
presuming  that  to  be  the  best  English  which  is  most 
corrupted  with  external  terms  of  eloquence  and  sound 
of  many  syllables.  But  as  this  excellency  of  the 
English  tongue  is  found  in  one,  and  the  south  part 
of  this  island,  so  in  Wales  the  neatest  number  (as 
I  said)  retain  still  their  own  ancient  language,  that 
of  the  north  part  of  the  said  country  being  less  cor- 
rupted than  the  other,  and  therefore  reputed  for  the 
better  in  their  own  estimation  and  judgment.  This, 
also,  is  proper  to  us  Englishmen,  that  sinc0  ours  is  a 
middle  or  intermediate  language,  and  neither  too 
rouffh  nor  too  smooth  in  utterance,  we  mar  with  much 
facility  learn  any  other  language,  beside  Hebrew, 
Greek,  and  Latin,  and  speak  it  naturally,  as  if  we 
were  home-bom  in  those  countries;  and  yet  on  the 
other  side  it  falleth  out,  I  wot  not  by  what  other 
means,  that  few  foreign  nations  can  rightly  pronounce 
ours,  without  some  and  that  great  note  of  imperfection, 
especially  the  Frenchmen,  who  also  seldom  write  any- 
thin£  that  saroureth  of  English  truly.  But  this  of 
all  the  rest  doth  breed  most  admiration  with  me,  that 
if  any  stranger  do  hit  upon  some  likely  pronunciation 
of  our  tongue,  yet  in  age  he  swerreth  so  much  from 
the  same,  that  he  is  worse  therein  than  erer  he  was, 
and  thereto,  peradTenture,  halteth  not  a  little  also  in 
his  own,  as  I  hare  seen  by  experience  in  Rerinald 
Wolfe,  and  others,  whereof  I  have  justly  marvelled. 

The  Cornish  and  Devonshire  men,  whose  country 
the  Britons  call  Cemiw,  have  a  speech  in  like  sort  of 
their  own,  and  such  as  hath  indeed  more  affinity  with 
the  Annoncan  tongue  than  I  can  well  discuss  o£  Yet 


in  minA  opinion,  they  are  both  but  a  corrupted  kind 
of  British,  albeit  so  far  degenerating  in  these  days 
fh>m  the  old,  that  if  either  of  them  do  meet  with  a 
Welshman,  they  are  not  able  at  the  first  to  understand 
one  another,  except  here  and  there  in  some  odd  words, 
without  the  help  of  interpreters.  And  no  marvel,  in 
mine  opinion,  that  the  British  of  Cornwall  is  thui 
corrupted,  since  the  Welsh  tongue  that  is  spoken  in 
the  north  and  south  part  of  Wales  doth  differ  so  much 
in  itself,  as  the  English  used  in  Scotland  doth  from 
that  which  is  spoken  among  us  here  in  this  side  of 
the  island,  as  I  have  said  already. 

The  Scottish-English  hath  been  much  broader  and 
less  pleasant  in  utterance  than  ours,  because  that 
nation  hath  not,  till  of  late,  endeavoured  to  bring  the 
same  to  any  perfect  order,  and  yet  it  was  such  in 
manner  as  Englishmen  themselves  did  speak  for  the 
most  part  beyond  the  Trent,  whither  any  great  amend- 
ment of  our  language  had  not,  as  then,  extended 
itself.  Howbeit,  m  our  time  the  Scottish  language 
endeavoureth  to  come  near,  if  not  altogether  to  match, 
our  tongue  in  fineness  of  phrase  and  copiousness  of 
words,  and  this  may  in  part  appear  by  a  history  of 
the  Apocrypha  translated  into  Scottish  verse  by  Hud- 
son, dedicated  to  the  king  of  that  country,  and  con- 
taining six  books,  except  my  memory  do  fail  me. 

BICHARD  UAKLVYT. 

Richard  HakluttIs  another  of  the  laborious  com- 
pilers of  this  period,  to  whom  the  world  is  indebted 
for  the  preservation,  in  an  accessible  form,  of  narra- 
tives which  would  otherwise,  in  all  probability,  have 
fallen  into  oblivion.  The  department  of  history  which 
he  chose  was  that  descriptive  of  the  naval  adven- 
tures and  discoveries  of  his  countrymen.  Hakluyt 
was  bom  in  London  about  the  year  1 553,  and  received 
his  elementary  education  at  Westminster  school  He 
afterwards  studied  at  Oxford,  where  he  engaged  in 
an  extensive  course  of  reading  in  various  languages, 
on  geographical  and  maritime  subjects,  for  which 
he  b^  early  displayed  a  strong  liking.  So  much 
reputation  did  his  knowledge  in  those  departments 
acquire  for  him,  that  he  was  appointed  to  lecture 
at  Oxford  on  cosmography  and  the  collateral  sciences, 
and  carried  on  a  correspondence  with  those  cele- 
brated continental  geographers,  Ortelius  and  Mer- 
cator.  At  a  subsequent  period,  he  resided  for  five 
years  in  Paris  as  chaphun  to  the  English  ambas- 
sador, during  which  time  he  cultivated  the  acquaint- 
ance of  persons  eminent  for  their  knowledge  of 
geography  and  maritime  history.  On  his  return 
from  fVance  in  1588,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  appointed 
him  one  of  the  society  of  counsellors,  assistants,  and 
adventurers,  to  whom  he  assigned  his  patent  for 
the  prosecution  of  discoveries  in  America.  Pre- 
viously to  this,  he  had  published,  in  1582  and  1587, 
two  small  collections  of  Toyages  to  America ;  but 
these  are  included  in  a  much  larger  work  in  three 
volumes,  which  he  published  in  1598, 1599,  and  1600, 
entitled  The  Principal  NavioationM,  Voyages,  Traf" 
fiques,  and  Discoveries  of  the  English  Nation,  made  by 
Sea  or  Over  Land,  to  thd  Remote  and  Farthest  Distant 
Quarters  of  the  Earth,  within  the  Compass  of  these  1 500 
years.  In  the  first  volume  are  contSiined  voyages 
to  the  north  and  north-east ;  the  true  state  of  Ice- 
land ;  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada ;  the  expe- 
dition under  the  Earl  of  Essex  to  Cadiz,  &c  In  the 
second,  he  relates  voyages  to  the  south  and  south- 
east ;  and  in  the  third,  expeditions  to  North  Ame- 
rica, the  West  Indies,  and  round  the  world.  Nar- 
ratives are  given  of  nearly  two  hundred  and  twenty 
voyages,  besides  many  relative  documents,  such  as 
patents,  instructions,  and  letters.  To  this  collection 
all  the  subsequent  compilers  in  this  department  have 
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been  largely  indebted.  In  the  explanatory  catalogue 
prefixed  to  '  Churchill's  Collection  of  Voyages,'  and 
of  which  Locke  has  been  said  to  be  the  author, 
Hakluy t*s  collection  is  spoken  of  as  *  raluable  for 
the  gwxl  there  to  be  picked  out :  but  it  might  be 
wished  the  author  had  been  less  voluminous,  deli- 
vering what  was  really  authentic  and  useful,  and 
not  stuffing  his  work  with  so  many  stories  taken 
upon  trust,  so  many  trading  voyages  that  have 
nothing  new  in  them,  so  many  warlike  exploits 
not  at  all  pertinent  to  his  undertaking,  and  such  a 
multitude  of  articles,  charters,  privileges,  letters, 
relations,  and  other  things  little  to  tlie  purpose  of 
travels  and  discoveries.'*  The  work  having  become 
very  scarce,  a  new  edition,  in  five  volumes  quarto, 
was  published  in  1809.  Hakluy t  was  the  author, 
also,  of  translations  of  two  foreign  works  on  Florida ; 
and,  when  at  Paris,  published  an  enlarged  edition  of 
a  history  in  the  Latin  language,  entitled  De  Rebus 
Oceanicis  et  Orbe  Aovo,  by  Martyr,  an  Italian  author ; 
this  was  afterwards  translated  into  English  by  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Lok,  under  the  title  of  The 
nistory  of  the  West  Indies^  containing  tiie  Acts  and 
Adventures  of  the  Spaniards,  which  liave  Conquered  and 
Peopled  those  Cottntries;  enriched  with  Variety  o/ Plea* 
sant  Relation  of  Manners,  Ceremonies,  Lmwb,  Govern* 
ments,  and  Ware,  of  the  Indians.  In  1601  Hakluy t 
published  the  Discoveries  of  the  World,  from  the  First 
Original  to  the  Year  of  our  Lord  1555,  translated, 
with  additions,  from  the  Portuguese  of  Antonio 
Golvano,  governor  of  Tcmate,  in  the  I^ast  Indies. 
At  his  death,  in  1616,  his  papers,  which  were  nume- 
rous, came  into  tiie  iumds  of 


8AMU£L  PURCHAS, 

another  English  clergyman,  who  made  use  of  them 
iu  compiling  a  history  of  voyages,  in  four  volumes, 
entitled  Purchas  hie  PUgrime.  This  appeared  in 
1625;  but  the  author  had  already  published,  in  1613, 
before  Hakluyt's  death,  a  volume  called  Purehaa  hit 
Pilgrimage ;  or,  Relationt  of  the  World,  and  the  Rdi- 
gioMM  Observed  in  ail  Aaet  and  Places  Discovered  from 
the  Creation  unto  thit  Present.  These  two  works  (a 
new  edition  of  the  latter  of  which  was  published  in 
1626)  form  a  continuation  of  Hakluyt's  collection, 
but  on  a  more  extended  plan.f  The  publication  of 
this  voluminous  work  involved  the  author  in  debt : 
it  was,  however,  well  received,  and  has  been  of 
much  utility  to  later  compilers.  The  writer  of  the 
catalogue  in  Churchill's  collection  says  of  Purehaa, 
that  *  he  has  imitated  Hakluyt  too  much,  swelling 
his  work  into  five  volumes  in  folio ;'  yet,  he  adds, 
'the  whole  collection  is  very  valuable,  as  having 
preserved  many  considerable  voyages  that  might 
otherwise  have  perished.  But,  like  Hakluyt,  he  has 
thrown  in  all  that  came  to  hand,  to  fill  up  so  many 
volumes,  and  is  excessive  full  of  his  own  notions, 
and  of  mean  quibbling  and  playing  upon  words ;  yet 
for  such  as  can  make  choice  of  the  best,  the  collec- 
tion is  very  vduable.'^    Among  his  peculiarities  is 

*  CharchlU't  CoUeetfcm,  toL  i.,  pw  xyU. 

f  Tbo  contents  of  th«  difrerent  volumes  im  ae  follow : — 
Vol.  L  of  the '  Pilgrimii'  contains  Voyages  and  Travels  of  Ancient 
Kinp,  Patriarchs,  Apostles,  and  niHosophers;  Voyages  of  Cir> 
cunmaTigators  of  the  Globe ;  and  Voyages  along  the  coasts  of 
Africa  to  the  East  Indies,  Japan.  China,  the  Philippine  Islands, 
and  the  Persian  and  Arabian  Gulfs.  VoL  II.  contains  Voyages 
and  Relations  of  Africa,  Ethiopia.  Palestine,  Arabia,  Persia, 
and  other  parts  of  Asia.  Vol.  lit.  contains  Tartary,  China, 
RuaaU,  North- West  America,  and  the  Pobu-  Regions.  Vol.  IV. 
oontains  America  and  the  West  Indies.  Vol.  V.  contains  the 
Pilgrimage,  a  Theological  and  Geographical  History  of  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Amcttoa. 

t  VuLL,p.xvii. 


that  of  interlarding  theological  reflections  and  dis- 
cussions with  his  narratives.  Purehaa  died  about 
1628,  at  the  age  of  fifty-one.  His  other  works  are, 
Mioroeosmus,  or  the  History  of  Man  (1619);  the  Kin^s 
Tover  and  Triumphant  Arch  of  London  (1623);  and 
a  Funerid  Sermon  (1619).  His  quaint  eulogy  of  the 
sea  is  here  extracted  from  the  *  Pilgrimage  i-^ 

[The  Sea.] 

'  As  God  hath  combined  the  sea  and  land  into  one 
globe,  so  their  joint  combination  and  mutual  assist- 
ance is  necessary  to  secular  happiness  and  gloiy.  The 
sea  oovereth  one-half  of  this  patrimony  of  man,  whereof 
Ood  set  him  in  posseMion  when  he  said,  *  Replenish 
the  earth,  and  subdue  it,  and  have  dominion  over  the 
fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over 
every  living  thing  that  moveth  upon  the  earth.'  *  * 
Thus  should  man  at  once  lose  half  his  inheritance,  if  the 
art  of  narigation  did  not  enable  him  to  manage  this 
untamed  b^t,  and  with  the  bridle  of  the  winds  and 
saddle  of  his  shipping  to  make  him  senriceable.  Now 
for  the  services  of  the  sea,  they  are  innumerable  :  it 
is  the  great  purveyor  of  the  world's  commodities  to 
our  use ;  conveyer  of  the  excess  of  rivers ;  uniter,  by 
traffick,  of  all  nations :  it  presents  the  eye  with  diver- 
sified colours  and  motions,  and  in,  as  it  were,  with 
rich  brooches,  adorned  with  various  islands.  It  is  an 
open  field  for  merchandise  in  peace ;  a  pitched  field 
for  the  most  dreadful  fights  of  war ;  yields  diversity 
of  fish  and  fowl  for  diet ;  materials  for  wealth,  medi- 
cine for  health,  simples  for  medicines,  pearly  and 
other  jewels  for  ornament ;  amber  and  amoeigrise  for 
delight ;  '  the  wonders  of  the  Lord  in  the  deep'  for 
instruction,  variety  of  creatures  for  use,  multiplicity 
of  natures  for  contemplation,  diversity  of  accidents 
for  admiration,  compendiousness  to  the  way,  to  full 
bodies  healthful  evacuation,  to  the  thirsty  earth  fertile 
moisture,  to  distant  friends  pleasant  meeting,  to  weaiy 
persons  delightful  refreshing,  to  studious  and  religious 
minds  a  map  of  knowledge,  mystery  of  temperance, 
exercise  of  continence ;  school  of  prayer,  meaitation, 
devotion,  imd  sobriety ;  refuge  to  the  distressed,  por- 
tage to  the  merchant,  passage  to  the  traveller,  customs 
to  the  prince,  springs,  lakes,  rirera,  to  the  earth ;  it 
hath  on  it  tempests  and  calms  to  chastise  the  sins,  to 
exercise  the  faith,  of  seamen  ;  manifold  afiections  in 
itself,  to  affect  and  stupify  the  subtlest  philosopher  ; 
sustaineth  moveable  fortresses  for  the  soldier ;  main- 
taineth  (as  in  our  island)  a  wall  of  defence  and  watezy 
garrison  to  guard  the  state  ;  entertidns  the  sun  with 
vapours,  the  moon  with  obsequiousness,  the  stars  also 
with  a  natural  looking-glass,  the  sky  with  clouds,  the 
air  with  temperateness,  the  soil  wiUi  suppleness  the 
rivers  with  tides,  the  hills  with  moisture,  the  vallevs 
with  fertility  ;  containeth  most  diversified  matter  n>r 
meteors,  most  multiform  shapes,  most  various,  nume- 
rous kinds,  most  immense,  diffbrmed,  deformed,  un- 
formed monsters ;  once  (for  why  should  I  longer  detain 
you  1)  the  sea  yields  action  to  the  body,  meditation 
to  the  mind,  the  world  to  the  world,  all  parts  thereof 
to  each  part,  by  this  art  of  arts,  narigation. 

JOHN  DAVIS. 

Among  the  intrepid  navigators  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's reign,  whose  adventures  are  recorded  by  Hak- 
luyt, one  of  the  most  distinguished  is  Johw  Davis, 
a  native  of  Devonshire,  who,  in  1585,  and  the  two 
following  years,  made  three  voyages  in  search  of  a 
north-west  passage  to  China,  and  diicovered  the 
well-known  straits  to  which  his  name  has  ever  since 
been  applied.  In  1595  he  himself  published  a  small 
and  now  exceedingly  rare  volume,  entitled  Ths 
World's  Hydrographical  Description^  'wherein,*  aa 
we  an;  told  in  the  title-page,  '  is  proued  not  onely 
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hy  aucthoritie  of  writers,  but  also  by  late  experience 
of  tranellen,  and  reasons  of  substantia]!  probabilitie, 
that  the  worlde  in  all  his  zones,  dymats,  and  places, 
is  habitable  and  inhabited,  and  the  seas  likewise 
nnlYenaUy  naoigable,  without  any  nataraU  anoy- 
ance to  hinder  the  same;  whereby  appeares  that 
from  England  there  is  a  short  and  speedie  pusage 
into  the  Sonth  Seas  to  China,  Malucca,  Philnpina, 
and  India,  by  northerly  navigation^  to  the  renowne, 
honour,  and  benefit  of  her  maiesties  state  and  com- 
munal^.' In  corroboration  of  these  positions,  he 
gives  a  short  narratiye  of  his  royages,  which,  not- 
withstanding the  unsuccessful  termination  of  them 
all,  he  considers  to  afford  arguments  in  favour  of 
the  north-west  passage.  This  narrative,  with  its 
original  spelling,  is  here  inserted  as  an  interesting 
specimen  of  the  style  of  such  relations  in  the  age  ci 
Elizabeth. 

[Darui's  Voyatfa  in  SearA  of  HiC  North-  Wat  Pcusagt.] 

In  my  fint  voyage,  not  experienced  of  the  nature 
of  those  clvmattes,  and  having  no  direction  either  by 
Chart,  Globe,  or  other  ceitayne  relation  in  what  alti- 
tude that  passage  was  to  bee  searched,  I  shaped  a 
Northerly  course  and  so  sought  the  same  towards  the 
South,  and  in  that  my  Northerly  ^uise  I  fell  upon 
the  shore  which  in  ancient  time  was  called  Orojrnland, 
fiue  hundred  leagues  distant  from  the  durseys  West 
Nor  West  Northerly,  the  land  being  very  high  and 
full  of  mij^tie  mountaines  all  couered  with  snow,  no 
viewe  of  wood,  grasse,  or  earth  to  be  seene,  and  the 
shore  two  leages  of  into  the  sea  so  full  of  yse  as  that 
no  shipping  cold  by  any  meanes  come  neere  the  same. 
The  lotosome  vewe  of  the  shore,  and  irksome  noyee  of 
the  yse  was  such,  as  that  it  bred  strange  conceipts  among 
us,  so  that  we  supposed  the  place  to  be  wast  and  Toyd 
irt  anv  wncible  or  veritable  creatures,  wherupon  I 
called  the  same  Desolation ;  so  coasting  this  shore 
towardes  the  South  in  the  latitude  of  sixtie  dmees,  I 
found  it  to  trend  towardes  the  west.  I  still  followed 
the  leading  thereof  in  the  same  height,  and  after  fiflie 
or  sixtie  leages,  it  fay  led  and  lay  directly  north,  which 
I  still  followed,  and  in  thirtie  leages  sayling  upon  the 
West  side  of  this  coast  by  me  named  Desolation,  we 
were  past  all  the  yse  and  found  many  greene  and 
plesant  Ills  bordering  upon  the  shore,  but  the  moun- 
tains of  the  maine  were  still  covered  with  great  quan- 
tities of  snowe.  I  brought  my  shippe  among  those  ylls 
and  there  mored  to  refreshe  our  selves  in  our  wearie 
travell,  in  the  latitude  of  sixtie  foure  degrees  or  there 
about.  The  people  of  the  country,  having  espyed  our 
shippe,  came  down  unto  us  in  their  canoes,  holding  up 
their  right  hand  to  the  Sunne  and  crying  Yliaout, 
would  stricke  their  brestes ;  we  doing  the  like  the 
people  came  aborde  our  ehippes,  men  of  good  stature, 
unbearded,  small  eyed  and  of  tractable  conditions  ;  by 
whom,  as  signes  would  permit,  we  understoode  that 
towardes  the  North  and  West  there  was  a  great  sea, 
and  using  the  people  with  kindnesse  in  geuing  them 
nayles  and  kn^es  which  of  all  thingji  they  most  de- 
sired, we  departed,  and  finding  the  sea  free  from  yse, 
supposing  our  selves  to  be  past  all  daunger,  we  shaped 
our  course  West  Nor  West,  thinking  thereby  to  passe 
for  China,  but  in  the  latitude  of  sixtie  sixe  degrees, 
woe  fell  with  an  other  shore,  and  there  founde  an 
other  passage  of  20  leages  broade  directly  West  into 
the  same,  which  we  supposed  to  bee  our  hoped  strayrht. 
We  intered  into  the  same  thirty  or  foiiie  leages,  finding 
it  neither  to  wyden  nor  straig^toi ;  then,  considering  that 
the  yeere  was  spent,  for  this  was  in  the  fyne  of  August, 
and  not  knowing  the  length  of  this  straight  and  dan- 
gets  thereof,  we  tooke  it  our  best  course  to  retoume 
with  notice  of  our  good  suocesse  for  this  small  time 
of  seareh.  And  so  retouming  in  a  shaipe  fret  of 
Westerly  windes,  the  29  of  September  we  amved  at 


Dartmouth.  And  acquainting  master  Secretoiy  with 
the  rest  of  the  honorable  and  worshipfull  adventurers 
of  all  our  prooedinges,  I  was  ^pointed  againe  the 
seconde  veere  to  seMch  the  bottome  of  this  straight, 
because  by  all  likelihood  it  was  the  place  and  passage 
bv  us  laboured  for.  In  this  second  attempt  the  mer- 
chants of  Exeter  and  other  places  of  the  West  be- 
came adventurers  in  the  action,  so  that,  ))eing  suffi- 
ciently furnished  for  sixe  monthes,  and  havingdirection 
to  seareh  this  straighte,  untill  we  found  the  same  to 
fall  into  an  other  sea  upon  the  West  side  of  this  part 
of  America,  we  should  agayne  retoume,  for  then  it  was 
not  to  be  doubted  but  shiping  with  trade  might 
safely  bee  conueied  to  China  and  the  parts  of  Asia. 
We  departed  from  Dartmouth,  and  ariving  unto  the 
south  part  of  the  cost  of  Desolation  costed  the  same 
upon  his  west  shore  to  the  lat.  of  66.  degree,  and 
there  ancored  among  the  ylls  bordering  upon  the  same, 
where  wee  refreshed  our  selues.  The  people  of  this  place 
came  likewise  vnto  vs,  by  whome  I  vnderstood  through 
their  signes  that  towardes  the  North  the  sea  was  lar^. 
At  this  place  the  chiefe  shipe  whereupon  I  trusted, 
called  the  Mermayd  of  Dartmouth,  found  many  occa- 
sions of  discontentment,  and  being  unwilling  to  pro- 
ceede  she  there  forsooke  me.  Then  considenng  howe 
I  had  giuen  my  fsyth  and  most  constant  promise  to 
my  worshipfull  good  friend  master  William  Sander- 
son, who  of  all  men  was  the  greatest  aduenturer  in 
that  action,  and  tooke  such  care  for  the  perfourmanoe 
theeiof  that  hee  hath  to  my  knowledge  at  one  time 
disbursed  as  much  money  as  any  fiue  others  whatso- 
euver  out  of  his  owne  purse,  when  some  of  the  com- 
pany haue  bin  slacke  m  giuinf  in  their  aduenture. 
And  also  knowing  that  I  shouhl  lose  the  fauour  of 
master  Secretoiy,  if  I  should  shrinke  fiK>m  his  direction, 
in  one  small  barke  of  thirty  tonnes,  whereof  master 
Sanderson  was  owner,  alone  without  farther  comfort  or 
company  I  proceeded  on  my  voyage,  and  ariuing  unto 
this  straights  followed  the  same  eightie  leages,  vntill 
I  came  among  many  ylandes,  where  the  water  did  eb 
and  flowe  sixe  fadome  vpright,  and  where  there  had 
beene  great  trade  of  people  to  make  trayne.  But  by 
such  thtnges  as  there  we  found,  wee  knewe  that  they 
were  not  Atians  of  Europe  that  vsed  that  trade  ;  in 
fine,  by  seaching  with  our  boate,  wee  founde  small 
hope  to  passe  any  farther  that  way,  and  therefore 
retouming  againe  recouered  the  sea  and  so  coasted 
the  shore  towardes  the  South,  and  in  so  doing  (for  it 
was  to  late  to  search  towardes  the  North)  wee  founde 
an  other  great  inlett  neere  fortie  lea^  broade  where 
the  water  entred  in  with  violent  swiftnes.  This  we 
likewise  thought  might  be  a  passage,  for  no  doubt  but 
the  North  partes  of  America  are  all  ylands,  by  ought 
that  I  could  peroeiue  therein  ;  but  be»use  I  was  alone 
in  a  small  barke  of  thirtie  tonnes,  and  the  yeere 
spent  I  entered  not  into  the  same,  for  it  was  now  the 
seuenth  of  September,  but  coasting  the  shore  towardes 
the  South  we  saw  an  incredible  number  of  birdes. 
Hauing  diuers  fishermen  aborde  our  barke,  they  all 
concluded  that  there  was  a  great  scull  of  fish.  Wee 
beeing  vnprouided  of  fishing  furniture,  with  a  long 
spike  nayle  mayde  a  hoke,  and  fastening  the  same  to 
one  of  our  sounding  lynes.  Before  the  bayte  was 
changed  wee  tooke  more  than  fortie  great  cods,  the 
fishe  swimming  so  aboundantly  thicke  about  our 
barke  as  is  incredible  to  be  reported  of,  which  with  a 
small  portion  of  salte  that  we  had,  wee  preserued 
some  thirtie  couple,  or  there  aboutes,  and  so  returned 
for  England.  And  hauing  reported  to  master  Secre- 
tory the  whole  sucoesse  of  this  attempt,  hee  com- 
manded mee  to  present  unto  the  most  honorable 
Lorde  hifh  thiesurer  of  England  some  parte  of  that 
fish,  which  when  his  Lordship  saw  and  hearde  at  large 
the  relation  of  this  seconde  attempt,  I  receiued  fauor- 
able  countenance  from  his  honour,  aduising  mee  to 
prosecute  the  action,  of  which  his  Lordship  oonceiued 
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I  a  TCfy  good  opinion.  The  next  yeere,  althoo^  diaen 

I  of  Che  Bdaenturen  fel  from  the  action,  aa  al  the  wea- 

I  teru  roerchantet  and  most  of  those  in  London,  yet 

'  some  of  the  ad  uenturen  both  honorable  and  wonhipfuU 

continued  their  willing  fauour  and  charge,  so  thai  by 

thij  meanes  the  next  jeere  2.  ahippes  were  appointed 

for  the  finhing  and  one  pjnace  for  the  discouexy. 

Departing  xnm.  Dartmouth,  through  Gods  merciful 
fiiuour  1  ariued  to  the  place  of  fishing  and  there  accord- 
ing to  mj  direction  I  left  the  2  shippe  to  follow  that 
busines,  taking  their  faithful  promise  not  to  depart 
mtill  my  retume  mto  them,  which  shoulde  bee  in  the 
fine  of  August,  and  so  in  the  barke  I  proceeded  for 
the  disoouery,  but  after  my  departure  in  sixteene 
dayes  the  shippes  had  finished  their  Toyage,  and  so 
presently  depsjted  for  England,  without  regard  of 
their  promise.  My  ftelfe,  not  distrusting  any  such  hard 
measure,  proceeded  in  the  discouerie  and  followed  my 
course  in  the  free  and  open  sea,  betweene  North  and 
Nor  west,  to  the  latitude  of  sixtie  seuen  degrees,  and 
there  I  might  see  America  west  from  me,  and  Defla- 
tion east ;  then  when  I  saw  the  land  of  both  sides,  I 
b^an  to  distrust  that  it  would  prooue  but  a  gu^ 
Notwithstanding,  desirous  to  knows  the  full  certaintye, 
I  proceeded,  and  in  sixtie  eight  degrees  ihe  passage 
enlarged,  so  that  I  could  not  see  the  westeme  shore  ; 
thus  I  continued  to  the  latitude  of  seuentie  fiue  de- 
grees, in  a  great  sea,  free  from  yse,  coasting  the 
westeme  shore  of  Desolation.  The  people  came  conti- 
nually rowing  out  Tnto  me  in  their  Canoas,  twenty, 
forty,  and  one  hundred  at  a  time,  and  would  giue  me 
fishe  dried,  Samon,  8amon  peale,  cod,  Caplin,  Lumpe, 
stone  base,  and  such  like,  besides  diners  kindes  of 
birdes,  as  Partrig,  Fesant,  Gulls,  sea  birdes,  and  other 
kindes  of  fleshe.  I  still  laboured  by  signes  to  knowe 
from  them  what  they  knew  of  any  sea  towards  the 
North.  They  still  made  signes  of  a  great  sea  as  we  Tn- 
derstood  them  ;  then  I  departed  from  that  coast,  think- 
ing to  discouer  the  North  parts  of  America,  and  after 
I  had  sayled  towardes  the  west  neere  fortie  leages  I 
fell  upon  a  great  bancke  of  yse  ;  the  wind  being  North 
and  blewe  much,  I  was  constrained  to  coast  the  same 
towardes  the  South,  not  seeing  any  shore  West  from 
me,  neither  was  there  any  yse  towsjds  the  North,  but 
a  great  sea,  free,  large,  very  salt  and  blue  and  of  an 
unsearcheable  depth.  So  coasting  towardes  the  South 
I  came  to  the  place  wher  I  left  the  shippes  to  fishe, 
but  found  them  not.  Then  being  foivaken  and  left  in 
this  distresse  referring  my  selfe  to  the  mercifuU  proui- 
dcnce  of  God,  shaped  mv  course  for  England  and  yn- 
hoped  for  of  any,  God  alone  releuing  me,  I  ariued  at 
Dartmouth.  By  this  last  discouerie  it  seemed  most 
manifest  that  the  passage  was  free  and  without  impe- 
diment towards  the  North,  but  by  reason  of  the  Spanish 
fleete  and  unfortunate  time  of  master  Secretoryes 
death,  the  yoyage  was  omitted  and  neuer  sitheiis  at- 
tempted. 

Dayis  made  fiye  Toyages  as  a  pilot  to  the  East 
Indies,  where  he  was  killed  in  1605  in  a  contention 
with  some  Japanese  off  the  coast  of  Malacca. 

OEOBQB  BANDTS. 

Five  years  after  that  eyent,  Geobob  Sakdys,  a  son 
of  the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  author  of  a  well- 
known  metrical  translation  of  *  Ovid's  Metamor- 
phoses,' set  out  upon  a  journey,  of  which  he  pub- 
lished an  account  in  1615,  entitled  A  Eehtitm  of  a 
Journey  hegun  Anno  Domini  1610.  Four  Books,  con" 
taininga  Jje$eriptian  of  the  TurkiA  Empire  of^JSgypt, 
of  the  Hofy  Land^  of  the  EemoU  Parte  of  Itabf,  and 
Mande  adjoining.  This  work  was  so  popular  as  to 
reach  a  seventh  edition  in  1673 — a  distinction  not 
undeserved,  since,  as  Mr  Kerr  has  remarked,  in  his 
Catalogue  of  Voyages  and  Travels, '  Sandys  was  an 


■lOoompUshed  gentteniaii,  well  pffepared,  by  previous 
study,  for  his  travela,  wliich  are  distinguished  by 
emdition,  sagacity,  and  a  love  of  truth,  and  are 
written  in  a  feasant  styk.**  He  devoted  particular 
attention  to  the  allusions  of  the  ancient  poeti  to  the 
varions  localities  through  which  he  passed.  In  his 
dedif^tion  to  Prince  Chariea,  he  thus  refers  to  the 

IModem  State  of  Amamt  CbiMiries.] 

The  parts  I  speak  of  are  the  most  renowned  coun- 
tries and  kingdoms :  once  the  seats  of  most  glorious 
and  triumphvit  empires  ;  the  theatres  of  valour  and 
heroical  actions ;  the  soils  enriched  with  all  earthly 
felicities ;  the  places  where  Nature  hath  produced  her 
wonderful  worxs ;  where  arts  and  sciences  have  been 
invented  and  perfected ;  where  wisdom,  virtue,  policy, 
and  civility,  have  been  planted,  have  flourished ;  and, 
lastly,  where  God  himself  did  place  his  own  common- 
wealth, gave  laws  and  oracles,  inspired  his  prophets, 
sent  angels  to  converse  with  men ;  above  sll,  where 
the  Son  of  God  descended  to  become  man ;  where  he 
honoured  the  earth  with  his  beautiful  steps,  wrought 
the  works  of  our  redonption,  triumphed  over  death,  i 
and  ascended  into  glory :  which  countries,  once  so  ■ 
glorious  and  famous  for  their  happy  estate,  are  now, 
through  vice  and  ingratitude,  become  the  most  de- 
plored spectacles  of  extreme  misery  ;  the  wild  beasts 
of  mankind  having  broken  in  upon  them,  and  rooted 
out  all  civility,  and  the  pride  of  a  stem  and  barbarous 
tjrrant  possessing  the  tlut>ne8  of  ancient  and  just  do- 
minion. Who,  aiming  only  at  the  height  of  great- 
ness and  sensuality,  hath  in  tract  of  time  reduced  so 
great  and  goodly  a  part  of  the  world  to  that  lament- 
able distress  and  servitude,  under  which  (to  the  asto- 
nishment of  the  understanding  beholders)  it  now 
faints  and  groaneth.  Those  rich  lands  at  this  present 
remain  wa^  and  overgrown  with  bushes,  receptacles 
of  wild  beasts,  of  thieves  and  murderers ;  large  terri- 
tories dispeopled,  or  thinly  inhabited ;  goodly  cities 
made  desolate ;  sumptuous  buildings  become  ruins ; 
glorious  temples  either  subverted,  or  prostituted  to 
mipiety ;  true  religion  discountenanced  and  oppressed; 
all  nobility  extinguished ;  no  lieht  of  learning  per- 
mitted, nor  virtue  cherished :  violenoe  and  rapine  in- 
sulting over  all,  and  leaving  no  security  exoept  to  an 
abject  mind,  and  unlookcd-on  poverty ;  which  cala- 
mities of  theirs,  so  great  and  deserved,  are  to  the  rest 
of  the  world  as  threatening  instructions.  For  assistance 
wherein,  I  have  not  only  related  what  I  saw  of  their 
present  condition,  but,  so  far  as  convenience  might 
permit,  presented  a  brief  view  of  the  former  estates 
and  first  antiquities  of  those  peoples  and  countries : 
thence  to  draw  a  right  image  of  the  frailty  of  man, 
the  mutability  of  whatsoever  is  worldly,  and  assur- 
ance that,  as  there  is  nothing  unchangeable  saving 
God,  so  nothing  stable  but  by  his  grace  and  protection. 

The  death  of  Sandys,  which  took  place  in  1643, 
was  somewhat  preceded  by  that  of  a  contemporary 
traveller, 

ITILIJAM  UTHOOW, 

a  Scotsman,  who  traversed  on  foot  many  Cnto- 
pean,  Asiatic,  and  African  countries.  This  indivi* 
dual  was  one  of  those  tourists,  now  so  abundant,  who 
travel  from  a  love  of  adventure  and  locomotion,  with- 
out having  any  sdentiflc  or  literary  olject  in  view. 
According  to  his  own  statement,  he  walked  more 
than  thirty-six  thousand  miles;  and  so  decidedly 
did  he  give  the  preference  to  that  mode  of  travelling, 
that,  even  when  the  use  of  a  carriage  was  offered  to 
him,  he  steadfastly  declined  to  avail  himself  of  tlio 
aoconraiodation.  His  narrative  was  puUished  in 
*  Kerr's  CoUeotiOD  of  VoTSgcs,  vid.  xrlii.  p.  ML 
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London  ia  lMO.withatungtiCle,commendiistbiu — 
The  Total  Bitamrm  of  the  Ran  Advtntvet  lutd  Pain- 
/mJ  PtTtymaHom  of  Long  NiiuUai  yeari'  Traodt 
/ram  Scotland  to  the  vunt/amOMt  Kingdonu  in  Europe 
Alia,  aitd  Afrita.  Perjittd  by  Thrtt  Dear-bought  Vaif- 
agu  m  Suret^g  Forty-Eight  KinaJomi.  Ancitnt  ajtd 
Modtrn;  T>caiUf-One  BeipiMiet,  Tai  Abiahitt  Prim- 
eipatitUt,  icitA  Ttco  Himdrtd  Iitaiub.  One  of  hii  prin- 
cipal uid  leait  ajfreeable  adTcntorea  occoired  >t 
Molagii  in  Spain,  where  he  wa<  arreited  u  ui  Eng- 
liib  (py,  and  committed  to  priaon.  The  detaiii  which 
he  giTea  of  bis  sufiioingi  while  in  confinement,  and 
the  tortnrea  applied  to  him  with  the  Tiew  of  extract- 
ing a  txmfeuian,  are  auch  ai  to  make  humanity 
aicken.  Having  been  at  length  relieied  bj  lome 
Eo|^h  re«idenU  in  Malaga,  (o  whom  hi*  litaatjon 
■ocidentall;  became  known,  he  wai  sent  to  London 
by  lea.  and  aflerwardi  forwarded,  at  the  eipenae  of 
King  Jamea,  to  Bath,  where  he  remained  npwarde 
of  til  monlh*.  racniiting  hii  ihattared  frame.  He 
died  in  IS40,  aft^  having  attempted,  appaientlj 
wittaont  BuceeM,  to  obtain  redreaa  by  bringing  hJa 
cue  Ufeie  the  Upper  Hoiue. 


jAVGi  Hovrxu.  wai  one  of  the  moit  intelligent 
travellen  and  pleajiing  miacellnneooi  writen  in  the 
early  part  of  the  leventeenth  century.  Bom  in  Cor- 
marthenihire  about  1396,  he  received  his  education 
at  Hereford  and  Oxford,  and  repaired  to  London  in 
qoest  of  employment  He  waa  there  appointed 
steward  to  a   paten(>gtaai  mann&ctory,  in  wlilch 


capacity  be  went  abroad  in  1619,  to  procure  mate- 
rial* and  engHKe  workmen.  In  the  courie  of  bia 
travifla.  which  laaled  till  1621,  he  viaited  many  com- 
mercial  toitiia  in  Holland,  Flandcn,  fraiice,  Spain, 
and  Italy  \  and,  being  pouetaed  of  an  acute  and  in- 
quiring mind,  laid  up  a  great  atore  of  uuful  obeerva- 
tiona  on  men  and  manDera.  beaidei  acquiring  an 
eltenaiie  knowledge  of  modem  languagea.  Hia  con- 
nexion with  the  gUaa  company  loon  after  ceaied, 
and  he  again  viaited  France  aa  the  travelliag  com- 
panion of  a  young  gentleman.  AtUa  tbia  he  waa 
•ent  to  Spain,  aa  agent  for  the  recovery  of  an  Eng- 


liah  veaaet  which  bad  been  aeiied  in  Sardinia  <hi  a 
charge  of  amuggting!  but  all  hope*  of  obtainine  re- 
dreaa being  deitroyed  by  the  breaking  00"  of  Prince 
Charles't  propoaed  marriage  with  the  infanta,  be 
returned  b)  England  in  1G34.  Hia  next  olGce  wa* 
that  of  aecretaiy  to  l«rd  Scrope,  aa  preaident  of  the 
□ortbi  and  in  16S7  he  wai  choaen  by  the  corpoia- 
tion  of  Bichmond  to  be  one  of  their  repreacntativee 
in  parliament.  Thtee  years  anerwarda  he  viaited 
Copenhagen  ai  aecretair  to  the  English  ambaaaador. 
Having  complimented  Cbarlet  I.  in  two  amall  poema, 
he  obtained,  in  1640,  the  clerkahip  of  the  council,  on 
appointment  which  laated  but  a  abort  time,  aa,  three 
year*  afterwards,  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  Fleet  by 
order  of  a  committee  of  parliament.  Here  he  re- 
mained till  alter  the  king'i  death,  eupporting  hhn- 
aelf  by  translating  and  composing  a  variety  of 
worka.  At  the  Restoration  he  became  hiatoriogra- 
pher-royal,  Ij^ng  the  first  who  ever  enjoyed  that 
title  I  and  continued  hia  literary  avocations  till  hia 
death,  in  1666.  Of  upward*  of  forty  pablications  of 
thia  lively  and  aeniible  writer,  none  it  now  gene- 
rally read  except  hia  EpiiUia  Ho-Blianit,  or  Familiar 
LiUtn,  flrtt  printed  in  1G4S,  and  considered  to  he 
the  earlieat  apecimen  of  epiitolary  literatnre  in  the 
language.  The  letters  are  dated  IVom  varions  placet 
at  home  and  abroad  i  and  though  aome  of  them  are 
inppoaed  to  have  been  compiled  from  memory  while 
the  author  wai  in  the  Fleet  prison,  the  greater  num- 
ber aeem  to  bear  anfflcient  internal  evidence  of  hav- 
ing been  written  at  the  timea  and  plBC«  indicated. 
Hia  remarks  on  the  leading  events  and  cbaracten  of 
the  time,  ai  well  ni  the  animated  account*  given  of 
what  he  aaw  in  foreign  countriea.  and  the  aound 
reflectiona  with  which  hia  letters  abound,  contri- 
bute to  render  the  work  one  of  permanent  interest 
and  valae. 


lb  Dr  Fnnea  Mantett. 
'  *  These  wishes  come  to  jou  ln>m  Venice,  ■  place 
where  (here  iinotbing  wanting  that  heart  can  wiah;  re- 
nowned Venice,  the  aidroiied 'at  city  in  the  world,  a  city 
that  all  Europe  it  bound  unto,  for  ahe  is  her  greatest 
rampart  againat  t[iat  huge  taMem  tyiant,  the  Turk,  by 
tea  ;  else,  1  believe,  ha  had  overmn  all  Christendom 
by  this  lime.  Against  him  thia  city  hath  performed 
notabls  eiploiCa,  and  not  only  agaiuat  him,  but  divert 
othen ;  ahe  hath  rtatored  emperora  to  tkeir  thronn, 
and  popei  to  their  chain,  and  with  her  gallcva  often 
pieasrved  St  Peter'a  bark  from  ainking  :  jor  which,  by 
way  of  reward,  one  of  ilia  successors  espoused  her  to 
(ha  aea,  which  maniage  ii  solemnly  renewed  eveiy 
year  in  solemn  procoaion  by  the  Uoge  and  all  the 
Clariasimoa,  and  a  gold  ring  cast  into  (he  sea  out  of 
the  great  Galeatae,  called  the  Bucentoro,  wherein  the 
first  ceremony  wu  performed  by  the  pope  himself, 
above  three  hundred  years  aince,  and  they  say  it  is  the 
aelf-same  veswl  still,  though  often  put  upon  careen, 
and  trimmed.  Thia  made  me  think,  nay,  I  fell  upon 
an  abstracted  notion  in  philosophy,  and  a  speculation 
touching  the  body  of  man,  which,  being  in  perpetual 
fiui,  and  a  kind  of  auoceasiDn  of  decays,  and  conts- 
quently  requiring,  ever  and  anoe,  a  restoration  of  what 
i(  loseth  of  the  virtue  of  the  former  aliment,  and  what 
was  converted  after  the  third  concoction  into  a  blood 
and  fleshly  substance,  which,  tain  all  other  aublunaiy 
bodies  that  kave  internal  principles  of  hnt,  useth  (0 
tranapire,  breathe  out,  and  waste  away  through  invi- 
aihie  pone,  by  exercise,  motion,  and  sleep,  to  make 
room  atill  for  a  aupnly  of  new  nurriture :  I  fell,  I 

7,  to  conaidei  whether  our  bodies  may  be  aaid  to  be 
like  condition  with  thia  Bucentoro,  which,  thoagh 
it  be  reputed  atitl  (he  aune  vcesel,  yet,  I  believe 
there's  not  a  foot  of  that  timber  ramuning  which  i( 
had  npon  the  fint  dock,  having  been,  as  they  leli  mi, 
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80  oflen  planked  and  ribbed,  calked  and  pieced.  In 
like  manner,  our  bodies  may  be  said  to  be  dailj  re- 
paired by  new  mutenanoe,  which  begets  new  blood, 
and  consequently  new  spirits,  new  humours,  and,  I 
may  say,  new  flesh  ;  the  old,  by  continual  deperdition 
and  insensible  perspirations,  eyaporating  still  out  of 
us,  and  giving  way  to  fresh  ;  so  that  I  make  a  question 
whether,  by  reason  of  these  perpetual  reparations  and 
accretions,  the  body  of  man  may  be  said  to  be  the 
same  numerical  body  in  his  old  age  that  he  had  in 
his  manhood,  or  the  same  in  his  manhood  that  he  had 
in  his  youth,  the  same  in  his  youth  that  he  carried 
about  with  him  in  his  childhood,  or  the  same  in  his 
childhood  which  he  wore  first  in  the  womb.  I  make  a 
doubt  whether  I  had  the  same  identical,  individually 
numerical  body,  when  I  carried  a  calf-leather  satchel 
to  school  in  Hereford,  as  whoi  I  wore  a  lamb-skin 
hood  in  Oxford ;  or  whether  I  have  the  same  mass  of 
blood  in  my  veins,  and  the  same  flesh,  now  in  Venice, 
which  I  carried  about  me  three  years  since,  up  and 
down  London  streets,  having,  in  lieu  of  beer  and  ale, 
drunk  wine  all  the  while,  and  fed  upon  diflTerent 
viands.  Now,  the  stomach  is  like  a  crucible,  for  it 
hath  a  chemical  kind  of  virtue  to  transmute  one 
body  into  another,  to  transubstantiate  fish  and  fruits 
into  flesh  within  and  about  us;  but  though  it  be 
Questionable  whether  I  wear  the  same  flesh  which  is 
fluxible,  I  am  sure  my  hair  is  not  the  same,  for  you 
may  remember  I  went  flaxen-haired  out  of  England, 
but  you  shall  find  me  returned  with  a  veiy  dark 
brown,  which  I  impute  not  only  to  the  heat  and  air 
of  those  hot  countries  I  have  eit  my  bread  in,  but  to 
the  quality  and  difierence  of  food  :  you  will  say 
that  hair  is  but  an  excrementitious  thing,  and  makes 
not  to  this  purpose ;  moreover,  methinks  I  hear 
thee  say  that  this  may  be  true  only  in  the  blood 
and  spirits,  or  such  fluid  parts,  not  in  the  solid  and 
heterogcneal  parts.  But  I  will  press  no  farther  at 
this  time  this  philosophical  notion,  which  the  sight  of 
Bucentoro  infused  into  me,  for  it  hath  already  made 
me  exceed  the  bounds  of  a  letter,  and,  I  fear  me,  to  tres- 
pass too  much  upon  your  patience  ;  I  leave  the  farther 
disquisition  of  this  point  to  your  own  contemplations, 
who  are  a  far  riper  philosopher  than  1,  and  have 
waded  deeper  into  and  drunk  more  of  Aristotle's  well. 
But,  to  conclude,  though  it  be  doubtful  whether  I 
cany  about  me  the  same  body  or  no  in  all  points,  that 
I  had  in  England,  I  am  well  assured  I  bear  still  the 
same  mind,  and  therein  I  verify  the  old  vene — 

Cerium  non  anlmum  mutant  qui  tnns  more  currunt, 

'  The  olr,  but  not  the  mind,  they  change. 
Who  in  outlandish  countries  range.' 

For,  what  alterations  soever  happen  in  this  micro- 
cosm, in  this  little  world,  this  small  bulk  and  body 
of  mine,  you  may  be  confident  that  nothing  shall  alter 
my  aflections,  specially  towards  you,  but  that  I  will 
persevere  still  the  same — the  very  same 

Vmntcm,  Jidp  1, 18n. 


To  Sir  WiUiam  St  John,  KniffkU 

Sib — Having  seen  Antenor's  tomb  in  Padua,  and  the 
amphitheatre  of  Flaminius  in  Verona,  with  other 
brave  towns  in  Lombaidy,  I  am  now  come  to  Rome, 
and  Rome,  they  say,  is  eveiy  man's  country ;  she  is 


called  CcmtMima  Patria,  for  evexy  one  that  is  within 
the  compass  of  the  Latin  church  finds  himself  here,  as 
it  were,  at  home,  and  in  his  mother's  house,  in  regard 
of  interest  in  religion,  which  is  the  cause  that  for  one 
native  there  be  five  strangers  that  sojourn  in  this 
city  ;  and  without  any  distinction  or  mark  of  strange- 
ness, they  come  to  preferments  and  oflices,  both  in 
church  and  state,  according  to  merit,  which  is  more 
valued  and  sought  after  here  than  anywhere. 

But  whereas  I  expected  to  have  found  Rome  ele- 
vated upon  seven  hills,  I  met  her  rather  spreading 
upon  a  flat,  having  humbled  herself,  since  she  was 
made  a  Christian,  and  descended  from  those  hills  to 
Campus  Martiutf ;  with  Trasieren,  and  the  suburbs  of 
Saint  Peter,  she  hath  yet  in  compass  about  fourteen 
miles,  which  is  far  short  of  that  vast  circuit  she  had 
in  Claudius  his  time ;  for  Vopiscus  writes  she  was  then 
of  fifty  miles  in  circumference,  and  she  had  five  hun- 
dred thousand  free  citizens  in  a  famous  cense  that 
was  made,  which,  allowing  but  six  to  every  family  in 
women,  children,  and  servants,  came  to  three  millions 
of  souls ;  but  she  is  now  a  wilderness  in  comparison  of 
that  number.  The  pope  is  grown  to  be  a  great  tem- 
poral prince  of  late  years,  for  the  state  of  the  church 
extends  above  three  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  two 
hundred  miles  in  breadth  ;  it  contains  Ferrara,  Bo- 
logna, Romagnia,  the  Marquisate  of  Ancona,  Umbria^ 
Sabina,  Perusia,  with  a  part  of  Tuscany,  the  patri- 
mony, Rome  herself,  and  Latium.  In  these  there  are 
above  fifty  bishopricks  ;  the  pope  hath  also  the  duchy 
of  Spoleto,  and  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna ;  he  hath  the 
town  of  Benevento  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  the 
country  of  Venissa,  called  Avignon,  in  France.  He  hath 
title  also  good  enough  to  Naples  itself ;  but,  rather 
than  oflTcnd  his  champion,  the  king  of  Spain,  he  is 
contented  with  a  white  mule,  and  purse  of  pistolee 
about  the  neck,  which  he  receives  every  year  for  a 
heriot  or  homage,  or  what  you  will  call  it ;  he  pre- 
tends also  to  he  lord  paramount  of  Sicily,  Urnin, 
Parma,  and  Masseran ;  of  Norway,  Ireland,  and  Eng- 
land, since  King  John  did  prostrate  our  crown  at 
Pandelfo  his  legate's  feet. 

The  state  of  the  apostolic  see  here  in  Italy  lieth 
'twixt  two  seas,  the  Adriatic  and  the  Tyrrhene,  and  it 
runs  through  the  midst  of  Italy,  which  makes  the 
pope  powerful  to  do  good  or  harm,  and  more  capable 
than  any  other  to  be  an  umpire  or  an  enemy.  His 
authority  being  mixed  'twixt  temporal  and  spiritual, 
disperseth  itself  into  so  many  members,  that  a  youne 
man  may  grow  old  here  before  he  can  well  understand 
the  form  of  government. 

The  consistory  of  cardinals  meet  but  once  a-week, 
and  once  a-week  they  solemnly  wait  all  upon  the  pope. 
I  am  told  there  arc  now  in  Christendom  but  suty- 
eiffht  cardinals,  whereof  there  are  six  cardinal  bishops, 
fifty  one  cardinal  priests,  and  eleven  cardinal  deacons. 
The  oudinal  bishops  attend  and  sit  near  the  jwpe, 
when  he  celebrates  any  festival ;  the  cardinal  priests 
assist  him  at  mass,  and  the  cardinal  deacons  attire 
him.  A  cardinal  is  made  by  a  short  breve  or  writ 
from  the  pope  in  these  words,  *Creamus  te  socium 
regibus,  superiorem  ducibus,  et  fratrem  nostrum  :' — 
[*  We  create  thee  a  companion  to  kings,  superior  to 
dukes,  and  our  brother.']  If  a  cardinal  bishop  should 
be  questioned  for  any  oflTence,  there  must  be  twenty- 
four  witnesses  produced  against  him.  The  bishop  of 
Ostia  hath  most  privilege  of  any  other,  for  he  conse- 
crates and  installs  the  pope,  and  goes  always  next  to 
him.  All  these  cardinals  have  the  repute  of  princes, 
and  besides  other  incomes,  they  have  the  annat  of 
benefices  to  support  their  greatness. 

For  point  of  power,  the  pope  is  able  to  put  50,000 
men  in  the  field,  in  case  of  necessity,  besides  his  naval 
strength  in  galleys.  We  read  how  Paul  III.  sent 
Charles  V.  twelve  thousand  foot  and  five  hundred 
hone.    Pitts  V.  sent  a  greater  aid  to  Charies  IX.; 
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and  for  riches,  betides  the  temporal  dominioiui  he 
hath  in  all  the  countries  before  named,  the  datanj  or 
despatching  of  bulls,  the  triennial  subsidies,  annats, 
and  other  ecclesiastioU  rights,  mount  to  an  unknown 
sum ;  and  it  is  a  common  sajing  here,  that  as  long  as 
the  pope  can  finger  a  pen«  he  can  want  no  pence.  Pius 
v.,  notwithstanding  his  expenses  in  buildings,  left 
four  millions  in  the  castle  of  Saint  Angelo  in  less 
than  fire  years ;  more,  I  beliere,  than  this  Qregoiy 
XV.  will,  for  he  hath  many  nephews ;  and  bett<»r 
it  is  to  be  the  PpPf's  nephew,  than  to  be  a  &TOurite  to 
an/  prince  in  Uhristcndom. 

Touching  the  temporal  goremment  of  Rome,  and 
oppidan  affairs,  there  is  a  pnetor  and  some  choice 
otiiens,  which  sit  in  the  CapitoL  Amongst  other 
pieces  of  policy,  there  u  a  sjmagogue  of  Jews  permitted 
here  (as  in  other  places  in  Italy)  under  the  pope's 
nose,  but  they  go  with  a  mark  of  distinction  in  their 
hats ;  they  are  tolerated  for  advantage  of  commerce, 
wiierein  the  Jews  are  wondeiful  dexterous,  though 
most  of  them  be  only  brokers  and  LombardoerB ;  and 
they  are  held  to  be  here  as  the  cynic  held  women  to 
be — ^malum  necessarium.  There  he  few  of  the  Romans 
that  use  to  pray  for  the  pope's  long  life,  in  regard  the 
oftener  the  change  is,  the  more  adrantageous  it  is  for 
the  city,  because  commonly  it  brings  strangers,  and  a 
recruit  of  new  people.  The  air  of  Rome  is  not  so 
wholesome  as  of  old ;  and  amongst  other  reasons,  one 
is,  because  of  the  burning  of  stubble  to  fatten  their 
fields.  For  her  antiquities,  it  would  take  up  a  whole 
Tolume  to  write  them ;  those  which  I  hold  the  chiefest 
are  Vespasian's  amphitheatre,  where  fourscore  thou- 
sand people  might  sit ;  the  stoTSS  of  Anthony ;  dirers 
rare  statues  at  BeWidere  and  St  Peter's,  specially  that 
of  Laoooon ;  the  obelisk  ;  for  the  genius  of  the  Roman 
hath  always  been  much  taken  with  imagery,  limning, 
and  sculptures,  insomuch  that,  as  in  former  tun^  so 
now  I  beiieTe,  the  statues  and  pictures  in  Rome  ex- 
ceed the  number  of  liring  people.  One  Mitiquity 
among  others  is  very  remarkable,  because  of  the 
change  of  language;  which  is,  an  ancient  column 
erected  as  a  trophy  for  Duillius  the  consul,  after  a 
&mous  naval  victory  obtained  against  the  Carthagi- 
nians in  the  second  Punic  war,  i^iere  these  words  are 
en^ven,  and  remain  legible  to  this  day,  '  Exemet 
leciones  Macistrates  Castreis  exfocient  pugnandod 
caped  enque  navebos  marid  consul,'  and  half  a  dosen 
lines  more.  It  is  called  Columna  Rostrata,  having  the 
beaks  and  prows  of  ships  engraven  up  and  down, 
whereby  it  appears,  that  the  lAtin  then  spoken  was 
much  difl^ering  from  that  which  was  used  m  Cicero's 
time,  150  years  after.  Since  the  dismembering  of  the 
empire,  Rome  hath  run  through  many  vicissitudes 
ana  turns  of  fortune ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
residence  of  the  pope,  I  believe  she  had  become  a  heap 
of  stones,  a  mount  of  rubbish,  by  this  time :  and  how- 
ever that  she  bears  up  indifferent  well,  yet  one  may 
say— 

Qui  mlienuida  vldet  veterls  vestigia  Rcmm, 
nio  potest  merito  dioere,  Roma  fule. 

'  Tbey  who  the  rains  of  flnt  Rome  behold. 
May  SBj,  Rome  is  not  now,  but  wm  of  old.' 


Present  Rome  may  be  said  to  be  but  a  monument  of 
Rome  past,  when  she  was  in  that  flourish  that  St 
Austin  desired  to  see  her  in.  She  who  tamed  the 
world,  tamed  herself  at  last,  and  falling  under  her  own 
weight,  fell  to  be  a  prey  to  time ;  yet  were  is  a  provi- 
dence seems  to  have  a  care  of  her  still;  for  thou^  her 
air  be  not  so  good,  nor  her  circumjacent  soil  so  undly 
as  it  was,  yet  she  hath  wherewith  to  keep  life  and  soul 
together  still,  by  her  ecclesiastical  courts,  which  is  the 
sole  cause  of  her  peopling  now ;  so  that  it  may  be  said, 
when  the  pope  came  to  be  her  head,  she  was  reduced 
to  her  fint  principles ;  for  as  a  shepherd  was  fbonder. 
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so  a  shepherd  is  still  governor  and  preserver.    But 
whereas  the  French  have  an  odd  saying,  that 

Jamais  dieval  nl  homme, 
B'amanda  pour  alter  k  Romew 

'  Ne'er  hone  nor  man  did  mend, 
That  unto  Rome  did  wend ;' 

truly,  I  must  confess,  that  I  find  mvself  much  bet- 
tered by  it ;  for  the  sight  of  some  of  these  ruins  did 
fill  me  with  symptoms  of  mortification,  and  made  me 
more  sensible  of  the  frailtv  of  all  sublunary  things, 
how  all  bodies,  as  well  inanimate  as  animate,  ue  sub- 
ject to  dissolution  and  change,  and  evervthlng  else 
under  the  moon,  except  the  love  of^Your  uuthful  ser- 
vitor— J.  H. 
ROMS,  Sepiembir  13, 1G21. 

To  Captain  Thomai  B. 

Noble  Captain — Yours  of  the  1st  of  March  was 
delivered  me  by  Sir  Richard  Soot,  and  I  hold  it  no 
profanation  of  this  Sunday  evening,  considering  the 
quality  of  my  subject,  and  having  (I  thank  Gwi  for 
it)  performed  all  diurch  duties,  to  employ  some  hours 
to  meditate  on  you,  and  send  you  this  friendly  salute, 
though  I  confess  in  an  unusual  monitory  way.  Mv 
dear  Captain,  I  love  you  perfectly  well ;  I  love  both 
TOur  penon  and  parts,  which  are  not  vulgar ;  I  am  in 
love  with  your  disposition,  iriiidi  is  generous,  and  I 
verily  think  you  were  never  guilty  of  any  pusillani- 
mous act  in  your  life.  Nor  is  this  love  of  mine  con- 
ferred upon  you  gratis,  but  you  may  challenge  it  as 
your  due,  and  by  way  of  correspondence,  in  regard  of 
those  thousand  cmvincing  evidences  you  have  given 
me  of  yours  to  me,  which  ascertain  me  that  you  take 
me  for  a  true  Mend.  Now,  I  am  of  the  number  of 
those  that  had  rather  commend  the  virtue  of  an  enemy 
than  soothe  the  vices  of  a  friend ;  for  your  own  par- 
ticular, if  your  parts  of  virtue  and  your  infirmities 
were  cast  into  a  balance,  I  know  the  first  would  much 
outpoise  the  other ;  yet  give  me  leave  to  tell  you  that 
there  is  one  frailty,  or  rather  ill-favoured  custom,  that 
reigns  in  you,  which  weighs  much ;  it  is  a  humour  of 
swearing  m  all  your  discourses,  and  they  are  not  slight 
but  deep  far-fetched  oaths  that  you  are  wont  to  rap 
out,  which  you  use  as  flowers  of  rhetoric  to  enforce  a 
faith  upon  the  hearers,  who  believe  you  never  the  more ; 
and  you  use  this  in  cold  blood  when  you  are  not  pro- 
voked, which  makes  the  humour  far  more  dangerous. 
I  know  many  (and  I  cannot  say  I  myself  am  tne  from 
it,  God  forgive  me),  that,  being  transported  with  choler, 
and,  as  it  were,  made  drunk  with  passion  by  some 
sudden  provoking  accident,  or  extreme  ill-fortune  at 

Elay,  will  let  fall  oaths  and  deep  protestations ;  but  to 
elch  out,  and  send  forth,  as  it  were,  whole  vollies  of 
oaths  and  curses  in  a  calm  humour,  to  verify  every 
trivial  discourse,  is  a  thing  of  horror.  I  knew  a  king 
that,  being  crossed  in  his  nme,  would  amongst  his 
oaths  fall  on  the  ^und,  and  bite  the  very  earth  in  the 
rough  of  his  passion ;  I  heard  of  another  king  (Heniy 
IV.  of  France),  that  in  his  highest  distemper  would 
swear  but  *  Ventre  de  Saint  Oris,'  ['  By  the  belly 
of  St  Oris ;']  I  heard  of  an  Italian,  that,  havim^  been 
much  accustomed  to  blaspheme,  was  weaned  from  it 
by  a  pretty  wile,  for,  having  been  one  night  at  play, 
and  lost  idl  his  money,  after  many  execrable  oaths, 
and  having  offered  money  to  another  to  go  out  to  face 
heaven  and  defy  God,  he  threw  himself  upon  a  bed 
hard  by,  and  there  fell  asleep.  The  other  gamesters 
played  on  still,  and  finding  that  he  was  fast  asleep^ 
they  put  out  the  candles,  and  made  semblance  to  play 
on  still ;  they  fell  a  wrangling,  and  spoke  so  loud  that 
he  awaked ;  he  hearing  them  play  on  still,  fell  a  rub- 
bing his  eyes,  and  his  conscience  presently  prompted 
him  that  he  was  struck  blind,  and  that  Ocd's  judg- 
ment had  deservedly  fallen  down  upon  him  for  his 
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blAiphemies,  and  bo  he  fell  to  sigh  and  wieep  pitifull j ; 
a  ghostly  father  was  sent  for,  who  undertook  to  do 
some  acts  of  penance  for  him,  if  he  would  make  a  tow 
nerer  to  pliy  again  or  blasphemy,  which  he  did ;  and 
so  the  candies  were  lighted  again,  which  he  thought 
were  burning  all  the  while ;  so  he  became  a  perfect 
conyert.  I  could  wish  this  letter  might  produce  the 
same  eff9ct  in  jou.  There  is  a  strong  text,  that  the 
cune  of  heaven  hangs  always  oyer  the  dwelling  of  the 
swearer,  and  you  haye  more  fearful  examples  of  mira- 
culous judgments  in  this  particular,  than  of  any  other 
sin. 

There  is  a  little  town  in  Languedoc,  in  France,  that 
hath  a  multitude  of  the  pictures  of  the  Virgin  Mazy 
up  and  down ;  but  she  is  made  to  carry  Chiut  in  her 
right  arm,  contrazy  to  the  ordinary  custom,  and  the 
reason  they  told  me  was  this,  that  two  gamesters  being 
at  play,  and  one  haying  lost  all  his  money,  and  bolted 
out  many  blasphemies,  he  gaye  a  deep  oath,  that  that 
jade  upon  the   vrall,  meanins   the  picture  of  the 
blessed  Vir^n,  was  the  cause  of  his  ill  luck;  hereupon 
the  child  remoyed  imperceptibly  from  the  left  arm  to 
the  ri^t,  and  the  man  fell  stark  dumb  eyer  after ; 
thus  went  the  tradition  there.    This  makes  me  think 
upon  the  Lady  Southwell's  news  from  Utopia,  that 
he  who  sweareth  when  he  playeth  at  dice,  ma^  ohal- 
lenge  his  damnation  by  way  of  purchase.    lliis  in- 
fandous  custom  of  swearing,  I  obserye,  reigns  in  Eng^ 
land  lately,  more  than  anywhere  else;   thoueh  a 
Qerman  in  his  highest  puff  of  passion  swear  a  hun- 
dred thousand  sacraments,  the  Italian  b^    *    *     * 
the  French  by  God's  death,  the  Spaniard  by  his 
flesh,  the  Welshman  by  his  sweat,  tne  Irishman  by 
his  fiye  wounds,  though  the  Soot  oommonly  bids  the 
deyil  ha'e  his  soul,  yet,  for  yariety  of  oaths,  the  English 
roarers  put  down  tdi.    Consider  well  what  a  dangerous 
thing  it  is  to  tear  in  pieces  that  dreadful  name,  which 
makes  the  yast  fabric  of  the  world  to  tremble,  that 
holy  name  wherein  the  whole  hierarchy  of  heayen 
doth  triumph,  that  blissful  name,  wherein  consists  the 
fulness  of  all  felicity.    I  know  this  custom  in  you 
yet  is  but  a  light  disposition ;  'tis  no  habit,  I  hope  ; 
let  me,  therefore,  conjure  you  by  that  power,  friend- 
ship, by  that  holy  league  crfT  loye  which  u  between  us, 
that  you  would  suppress  it,  before  it  come  to  that ;  for 
I  must  tell  you  that  those  who  could  find  it  in  their 
hearts  to  loye  you  for  many  other  things,  do  disrespect 
you  for  this ;  they  hate  your  company,  and  give  no 
credit  to  whatsoeyer  you  say,  it  beinf  one  of  the  pun- 
ishments of  a  swearer,  as  well  as  of  a  liar,  not  to  be 
belieyed  when  he  speaks  truth. 

Excuse  me  that  1  am  so  free  with  you  ;  what  I 
write  proceeds  from  the  clear  current  of  a'pure  affection, 
and  I  shall  heartily  thank  you,  and  take  it  for  an 
argument  of  loye,  if  you  tell  me  of  my  weaknesses, 
which  are  (Ood  wot)  too,  too  many ;  for  my  body  is 
but  a  Cargaaon  of  corrupt  humours,  and  lieing  not 
able  to  oyeroome  them  aU  at  once,  I  do  endeayour  to 
do  it  by  degrees,  like  Sertorius  his  soldier,  who,  when 
he  could  not  cut  off  the  horse's  tail  at  one  blow  with 
his  sword,  fell  to  pull  out  the  hair  one  by  one.  And 
touching  this  particular  humour  from  which  I  dis- 
suade you,  it  hath  raged  in  me  too  often  by  contingent 
fits,  but  I  thank  God  for  it,  I  find  it  much  abated  and 
purged.  Now,  the  only  physic  I  used  was  a  precedent 
fast,  and  recourse  to  the  holy  saorament  the  next  day, 
of  purpose  to  implore  pardon  for  what  had  passed, 
and  power  fbr  the  fhture  to  quell  those  exorbitant 
motions,  those  rayings  and  feyerish  fits  of  the  soul ; 
in  regard  there  are  no  infirmities  more  dangerous,  for 
at  the  same  instant  they  haye  being,  they  become  im- 

Sieties.  And  the  greatest  symptom  of  amendment  I 
nd  in  me  is,  beo^use  whensoeyer  I  hear  the  holy 
name  of  Ood  blasphemed  by  any  other,  it  makes  mj 
heart  to  tremble  within  my  breast ;  now,  it  is  a  peni- 
tential rule^  that  if  sins  present  do  not  please  thee, 


sins  past  will  not  hurt  thee.  All  other  sins  have  for 
their  object  either  pleasure  or  profit,  or  some  aim  or 
satisfaction  to  body  or  mind,  out  .this  hath  noo«  at 
all ;  therefore  ^  upon't,  my  dear  Captain ;  try  whether 
you  can  make  a  conquest  of  yourself  in  subduing  this 
execrable  custom.  Alexander  subdued  the  world, 
Cnsar  his  enemies,  Hercules  monsters,  but  he  thai 
overcomes  himself  is  the  true  valiant  captain. 

YoBK,  Aug.  1, 1628. 

To  iU  lUgJU  Hon.  (he  Lord  OUffe, 

My  Lord — Since,  among  other  passam  of  ente^ 
tainment  we  had  lately  at  the  Italian  ordinary  (where 
your  lordship  was  pleased  to  honour  us  with  your  pre- 
sence), there  happened  a  large  discourse  of  wines,  and 
of  other  drinks  that  were  used  by  several  nations  of 
the  earth,  and  that  your  lordship  desired  me  to  deliver 
idiat  I  observed  therein  abroad :  I  am  bold  now  to 
confirm  and  amplify,  in  this  letter,  what  I  then  let 
drop  extempore  from  me,  having  made  a  reooUeetion 
of  myself  for  that  purpose. 

It  is  without  controversy,  that,  in  the  nonage  of  tlie 
world,  men  and  beasts  had  but  one  buttay,  which 
was  the  fountain  and  river,  nor  do  we  read  of  any 
vines  or  wines  tiU  two  hundred  years  alter  the  flood  ; 
but  now  I  do  not  know  or  hear  of  any  nation  thai 
hath  water  only  for  their  drink,  except  the  Japaneee, 
and  they  drink  it  hot  too ;  but  we  m^  say,  thai 
what  beverage  soever  we  make,  either  by  brewing 
by  distillation,  decoction,  percolation,  or  pressing,  it 
is  but  water  at  first ;  nay,  wine  itself  is  but  water  8ul>- 
limed,  being  nothing  else  but  that  moisture  and  sap, 
which  is  caused  either  by  rain  or  other  kind  of  irriga- 
tions about  the  roots  of  the  vine,  and  drawn  up  to  the 
branches  and  berries  b^  the  virtual  attractive  heat  of 
the  sun,  the  bowels  of  the  earth  serving  as  a  lembie 
to  that  end,  which  made  the  Italian  vineyard-niaa 
(after  a  long  drought,  and  an  extreme  hot  summer, 
which  had  parched  up  all  his  grapes)  to  complain 
that — *  per  mancamento  d'aoco  bevo  del'  aecqua  ;  se  io 
bavessi  aocqua,  beveriel  vino'  — [*  for  want  of  water  I 
am  forced  to  drink  water ;  if  I  had  water,  I  would  drink 
wine']  ;  it  may  also  be  applied  to  the  miller,  when  he 
has  no  water  to  drive  his  mills. 

The  vine  doth  so  abhor  cold,  that  it  cannot  grow 
beyond  the  49th  degree  to  any  purpose  ;  therefiire  God 
and  nature  hath  furnished  the  north-wMt  nations  with 
other  inventions  of  beverage.  In  this  island  the  old 
drink  was  ale,  noble  ide,  than  which,  as  I  heard  a  great 
foreign  doctor  affirm,  there  is  no  liquor  that  more  in- 
oreaseth  the  radical  moisture,  and  preserves  the  nata- 
ral  heat,  which  are  the  two  pillars  that  support  the  life 
of  man.  But  since  beer  hath  hopped  in  amongst  osi,  ale 
is  thouffht  to  be  much  adulterated,  and  nothing  so  good 
as  Sir  John  Oldcastle  and  Smngg  the  smith  was  need 
to  drink.  Besides  ale  and  beer,  the  natural  drink  of 
part  of  this  isle  may  be  said  to  be  metheglin,  bmggot, 
and  mead,  which  differ  in  strength  according  to  the 
three  degrees  of  comparison.  The  first  of  the  three, 
which  is  strong  in  the  superlative,  if  taken  immoder- 
ately, doth  stupify  more  than  any  other  liquor,  and 
keeps  a  humming  in  the  brain,  which  made  one  say, 
that  he  loved  not  metheglin,  because  he  was  used  to 
speak  too  much  of  the  house  he  came  from,  msaning 
tne  hive.  Cider  and  perry  are  also  the  natural  drinks 
of  parts  of  this  isle.  But  I  have  read  in  aome  old 
authors  of  a  famous  drink  the  ancient  nation  of  the 
Picts,  who  lived  'twixt  Trent  and  Tweed,  and  were 
utterly  extinguished  by  the  ovaipowering  of  the  Scot, 
were  used  to  make  of  deooction  m  flowen,  the  receipt 
whereof  they  kept  as  a  secret,  and  a  thing  sacied  to 
themselves,  so  it  perished  with  them.  TImso  are  ijl 
the  common  drinks  of  this  isle,  and  of  Ireland  abo, 
where  they  are  more  riven  to  inilk  and  strong  waten 
of  all  colours ;  the  j^tme  is  usquebagh,  widoh  caimet 
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\m  made  anjwhera  in  that  perfection,  and  whereas  we 
drink  it  here  in  aqua  TitaB  measuief,  itgoes  down  there 
by  beer-gUMfttlB,  being  more  natural  to  the  nation. 

In  the  Seventeen  Pronnoee  hard  by,  and  all  Low 
Germany,  beer  is  the  common  natural  drink,  and 
nothing  else ;  so  is  it  in  Westphalia,  and  all  tiie  lower 
drcttit  of  Saxony;  in  Denmark,  Swethland,  and  Nor- 
way. The  Pruss  hath  a  beer  ai  thick  as  honey ;  in 
the  Duke  of  Saxe's  country,  there  is  beer  as  yellow  as 

Eld,  made  of  wheat,  and  it  inebriates  as  soon  as  sack, 
some  parts  of  Germany  they  use  to  spioe  their  beer, 
which  will  keep  manr  years ;  so  that  at  some  wed- 
dings there  will  be  a  butt  of  beer  drunk  out  as  old  as 
the  bride.  PoUnd  also  is  a  beer  country ;  but  in 
Russia,  MuscoTy,  and  Tartary,  they  use  mead,  which 
is  the  naturalest  drink  of  the  country,  being  made  of 
the  decoction  of  water  and  honey ;  this  is  uat  whidi 
the  ancients  called  hydromeL  Mare's  milk  is  a  great 
drink  with  the  Tartar,  which  may  be  a  cause  whv  they 
are  bigger  than  ordinary,  for  the  physicians  hold,  that 
milk  enlargeth  the  bones,  beer  strengtheneth  the 
nenres,  and  wine  breeds  blood  sooner  tmm  any  other 
liauor.  The  Turk,  when  he  hath  his  stomach  full  of 
pilau,  or  of  mutt<m  and  rioe,  will  go  to  nature's  cel- 
lar, either  to'  the  next  well  or  river  to  drink  water, 
which  is  his  natural  common  drink  ;  for  Mahomet 
taught  them  that  there  was  a  deril  in  every  berry  of 
the  grape,  and  so  made  a  strict  inhibition  to  all  his 
sect  from  drinkinff  of  wine  as  a  thing  profane  ;  he  had 
also  a  reach  of  policy  therein,  because  they  dionld  not 
be  encumbered  with  luggage  when  they  went  to  war, 
as  other  nations  do,  wlio  are  so  troubled  with  the  car- 
riage of  their  wine  and  beverages. .  Yet  hath  the  Turk 
peodiar  drinks  to  himself  besides,  as  sherbet  made^f 
iuice  of  lemon,  sugar,  amber,  and  other  ingredients ; 
he  hath  also  a  diink  called  Cauphe,*  which  is  made  of 
a  brown  berry,  and  it  may  be  called  their  clubbing 
drink  between  meals,  which,  though  it  be  not  very 
gustiul  to  the  palate,  yet  it  is  veir  comfortable  to  the 
stomach,  and  good  for  the  sight ;  but  notwithstanding 
their  prophet's  anathema,  thousands  of  them  will  ven- 
ture to  drink  wine,  and  they  will  make  a  precedent 
prayer  to  their  souls  to  depart  from  their  bodies  in  the 
Interim,  for  f(Bar  she  partake  of  the  same  pollution.  *  * 
In  Asia,  there  is  no  beer  drunk  at  all,  but  water, 
wine,  and  an  incredible  variety  of  other  drinks,  made 
of  dates,  dried  raisins,  rice,  divers  sorts  of  nuts,  fVuits, 
and  roots.  In  the  oriental  countries,  as  Cambaia, 
Calicut,  Narsingha,  there  is  a  drink  called  Banque, 
which  is  rare  and  predeus,  and  'tis  the  height  of  en- 
tertiunment  th^  give  their  guests  before  tkey  go  to 
sleep,  like  that  nepenthe  which  the  poets  *pcak  so 
mndi  of,  for  it  provokes  pleasing  dreams  and  delightful 
fisntasies  ;  it  will  accommodate  itself  to  the  humoiir 
of  the  sleeper ;  as,  if  he  be  a  soldier,  he  will  dream  of 
victories  and  takins  of  towns ;  if  he  be  in  love,  he 
will  think  to  enjoy  his  mistress  ;  if  he  be  covetous,  he 
will  dream  of  mountains  of  gol^  kc  In  the  Molucca 
and  Philippines  there  is  a  curious  drink  called 
Tampoy,  made  of  a  kind  of  gillyflowers,  and  another 
drint  called  Otraqua,  that  comes  from  a  nut,  and  it 
is  the  more  g^eml  drink.  In  China,  they  have  a 
holy  kind  of  liquor  made  of  such  sort  of  flowers  for 
mtifpng  and  binding  of  baivains,  and  having  drunk 
thereof,  they  hold  it  no  less  than  perjury  to  break  what 
they  promise  ;  as  they  write  of  a  river  of  Bytiiinia, 
whose  water  hath  a  peculiar  virtue  to  4i9cover  a  per- 
jurer, for,  if  he  drink  thereof,  it  will  presently  boil 
in  his  stomach,  and  put  him  to  visible  tortures ;  this 
makes  me  thixik  of  the  river  Styx  among  the  poets, 
wiiich  tiie  gods  were  used  to  swear  by,  and  it  was  the 
greatest  oath  for  the  performance  of  anything. 

VnhOmpKmimiBtfx  pilhl  testis  erit. 
li  pot  me  in  mind,  also,  of  that  whid^  soma  write  of 
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the  river  of  Rhine,  for  trying  the  legitimation  of  a 
child  being  thrown  in— if  he  be  a  bastaid,  he  will 
sink ;  if  otherwise,  he  will  not 

In  China,  they  speak  of  a  tree  called  Magnaia,  which 
affords  not  only  good  drink,  being  pierced,  but  all 
things  else  that  belong  to  the  subsistence  of  man ;  they 
bore  the  trunk  with  an  auger,  and  there  issueth  out 
sweet  potable  liquor ;  'twixt  the  rind  and  the  tree  there 
is  a  cotton,  or  hempie  kind  of  moss,  which  they  wear 
for  their  clothing :  it  bean  huge  nuts,  which  have  ex- 
cellent food  in  them :  it  shoots  out  hard  pricklte  above 
a  fathom  long,  and  those  arm  them  :  with  the  bark 
they  make  tents,  and  the  dotard  trees  serve  for  firing. 

Africa  also  hath  a  great  diversity  of  drinks,  as  having 
more  need  of  them,  being  a  hotter  country  far.  In 
Guinea,  of  the  lower  Ethiopia,  there  is  a  famous 
drink  called  Mingol,  which  issueth  out  of  a  tree  much 
like  the  palm,  being  bored.  But  in  the  upper  Bthiopia, 
or  the  Habassins'  country,  the^  drink  mead,  concocted 
in  a  different  manner ;  there  is  also  much  wine  there. 
The  common  drink  of  Barbary,  after  water,  is  that 
which  is  made  of  dates.  But  in  Bg^t,  in  times  past, 
there  was  beer  drunk  called  Zicus  in  Latin,  which  was 
no  other  than  a  decoction  of  harlej  and  water  2  thsy 
had  also  a  famous  composition  (and  they  use  it  to  this 
day)  called  Chissi,  made  of  divers  cordials  and  provo- 
cative ingredients,  which  they  throw  into  water  to 
make  it  gustful ;  they  use  it  also  for  fumigation.  But 
now  the  general  drink  of  Egvpt  Ib  Nile  water,  which  of 
all  water  may  be  said  to  be  the  best;  *  *  'tis  yellow- 
ish and  thick ;  but  if  one  cast  a  ^  almonds  into  a 
potful  of  it,  it  will  become  as  clear  as  rock-water ;  it  b 
also  in  a  degree  of  lukewarmness— as  Martial's  boy  t 
ToUe  paer  calloei,  tepidlque  toreumata  NilL 

In  the  New  World  the^  have  a  world  of  drinks,  for 
there  is  no  root,  flower,  fruit,  or  pulse,  but  is  reducible 
to  a  potable  liquor  ;  as  in  the  Barbadoe  Island,  the 
common  drink  amoug  the  English  is  mobbi,  made  of 
potato  roots.  In  Mexico  and  Peru,  which  is  the  great 
continent  of  America,  with  other  pa^,  it  is  prohibited 
to  make  wines,  under  great  penalties,  for  fear  of 
starving  of  trade,  so  that  all  the  wines  they  have  are 
sent  from  Spain. 

Now  for  the  pitre  wine  countries.  Greece,  with  all 
her  islands,  Italy,  Spain,  France,  one  part  of  four  of 
Germany,  Hungarv,  with  divers  countries  thereabouts, 
all  the  islands  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic  sea, 
are  wine  countries. 

The  most  generous  wines  of  Spain  grow  in  the  mid- 
land parts  of  the  continent,  and  Saint  Martin  bean 
the  bell,  which  is  near  the  court.  Now  as  in  Spain, 
so  in  all  other  wine  countries,  one  cannot  pass  a  day's 

i'oumey  but  he  will  find  a  differing  race  of  wine ;  those 
Linds  that  our  merchants  carry  over  are  those  only  that 
grow  upon  the  sea-side,  as  malagas,  sherries,  tents, 
and  alicants :  of  this  last  there's  little  comes  over 
right ;  therefore  the  vintners  make  tent  (which  is  a 
name  for  all  wines  in  Spain,  except  white)  to  supply 
the  place  of  it.  There  is  a  gentle  kind  of  white  wine 
pows  among  the  mountains  of  Gallicia,  but  not  of 
body  enough  to  bear  the  sea,  called  Ribadavia.  Por^ 
tugal  afibrds  no  wines  worth  the  transporting.^  They 
have  an  old  stone  they  call  Yef,  which  they  use  to 
throw  into  their  wines,  which  clarifieth  it,  and  makes 
it  more  lasting.  There's  also  a  drink  in  Spain  called 
Alosha,  which  they  drink  between  meals  in  hot  weather, 
and  'tis  a  hydromel  made  of  water  and  honey ;  much 
of  them  take  of  our  mead.  In  the  oonrt  of  Spain  there's 
a  German  or  two  that  brew  beer ;  but  for  that  ancient 
drink  of  Spain  which  Plinj  speaks  of,  composed  of 
flowers,  the  receipt  thereof  js  utterly  loet 

*  This  w(U  Booad  stnngeljr  in  tiisM  da j«,  whso  the  wiae 
chiefly  dnmk  to  Knglsnd  to  of  Pwtugueis  satraotlaB.  Theim- 
portation  of  wtoss  from  Portufsl  dstos  tnm  the  raign  of 
ChsrlsBlL 
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In  Greece  there  are  no  wines  thftt  have  bodies 
enough  .to  bear  Che  sea  for  long  Torages  ;  some  few 
miiMadels  and  malmaiee  are  brought  orer  in  small 
casks ;  nor  is  there  in  Italy  any  wine  transported  to 
England  but  in  bottles,  as  Verde  and  others ;  for  the 
length  of  the  Toyage  makes  them  subject  to  pricking, 
and  so  lose  colour,  by  reason  of  their  delicacy. 

France,  participating  of  the  climes  of  all  the  coun- 
tries about  her,  affords  wines  of  quality  accordingly^ 
as,  towards  the  Alps  and  Italy,  she  hath  a  luscious  rich 
wifke  dClled  Frontiniac  In  the  coimtiy  of  Provence,  to- 
^iiards  the  Pyrenees  in  Languedoc,  there  are  wines 
congnstable  with  those  of  Spain :  one  of  the  prime 
sort  of  white  wines  is  that  of  Bcaume ;  and  of  clarets, 
that  of  Orleans,  though  it  be  interdicted  to  wine  the 
king's  cellar  with  it,  in  respect  of  the  corrosiveness  it 
carries  with  it.  As  in  France,  so  in  all  other  wine 
countries,  the  white  is  called  the  female,  and  the  claret 
or  red  wine  is  called  the  male,  because  commonly  it 
hath  more  sulphur,  body,  and  heat  in*t :  the  wmes 
that  our  merchants  bring  orer  upon  the  river  of 
Garoone,  near  Bourdeauz,  in  Oascony,  which  is  the 
greatest  mart  for  wines  in  all  France.  The  Soot,  be- 
casse  he  hath  always  been  an  useful  confederate  to 
fiance  against  England,  hath  (among  other  privileges) 
right  of  pre-emption  of  first  choice  of  wines  in  Bour- 
deaux  ;  he  is  a£M>  permitted  to  carry  his  ordnance  to 
the  very  walls  of  the  town,  whereas  the  English  are 
forced  to  leave  them  at  Blay,  a  good  way  down  the 
river.  There  is  a  hard  green  wine,  that  grows  about 
Rochelle,  and  the  islands  thereabouts,  which  the  cun- 
ning Hollander  sometime  used  to  fetch,  and  he  hath 
a  tnck  to  put  a  bag  of  herbs,  or  some  other  infusions 
into  it  (as  he  doth  brimstone  in  Rhenish),  to  give  it  a 
whiter  tmcture,  and  more  sweetness ;  then  they  re-em- 
bark it  for  England,  where  it  passeth  for  good  Bachrag, 
and  this  is  called  stooming  of  wines.  In  Normandy 
there's  little  or  no  wine  at  all  grows ;  therefore  the 
common  drink  of  that  country  is  cider,  specially  in 
low  Normandy.  There  are  also  many  beer  houses  in 
Paris  and  elsewhere ;  but  though  their  barley  and 
water  be  better  than  ours,  or  that  of  Germany,  and 
though  they  have  English  and  Dutch  brewers  among 
them,  yet  they  cannot  make  beer  in  that  perfection. 

The  prime  wines  of  Germany  groi^  about  the  Rhine, 
specially  in  the  Prolts  or  lower  Palatinate  about 
Bachrag,  which  hath  its  etymology  from  Bachiara ;  for 
in  ancient  times  there  was  an  altar  erected  there  to 
the  honour  of  Bacchus,  in  regard  of  the  richness  of  the 
wines.  Here,  and  all  France  over,  'tis  held  a  great 
•part  of  incivility  for  maidens  to  drink  wine  until  they 
are  married,  as  it  is  in  Spain  for  them  to  wear  high 
shoes,  or  to  paint,  till  then.  The  Gennan  mothers,  to 
make  their  sons  fall  into  a  hatred  of  wine,  do  use, 
when  they  are  little,  to  put  some  owl's  eggs  into  a  cup 
of  Rhenish,  and  sometimes  a  little  living  eel,  whicl^ 
twingling  in  the  wine  while  the  child  is  drinking,  so 
scues  him,  that  many  come  to  abhor  and  have  an  an- 
tipathy to  wine  all  their  lives  after.  From  Bachrag 
the  first  stock  of  vines  which  grow  now  in  the  grand 
Canary  Island,  were  brought,  which,  with  the  heat  of 
the  sun  and  the  soil,  is  grown  now  to  that  height  of 
perfection,  that  the  wines  which  they  afford  are  ac- 
counted the  richest,  the  most  firm,  the  best  bodied,  and 
lastingst  wine,  and  the  most  defeobted  from  all  earthly 
grossness,  of  any  other  whatsoever  ;  it  hath  little  or  no 
sulphur  at  all  in't,  and  leaves  less  dregs  behind,  thouj^ 
one  drink  it  to  excess.  French  wines  maybe  said  but 
to  pickle  meat  in  the  stoniachs,  but  this  is  the  wine 
that  digests,  and  doth  not  only  breed  good  blood,  but 
it  nutrineth  also,  being  a  glutinous  substantial  liquor : 
of  this  wine,  if  of  any  other,  may  be  verified  that 
merry  induction,  '  That  good  wine  makes  good  blood, 
good  blood  causeth  eood  humours,  good  humours  cause 
good  thoughts,  good  thoughts  bring  forth  good  works, 
good  works  cany  a  man  to  heaven — ergo,  good  wine  | 


carrieth  a  man  to  heaven.'  If  this  be  true,  surely 
more  English  go  to  heaven  this  way  than  any  other ; 
for  I  think  there's  more  Canary  brought  into  England 
than  to  all  the  world  besides.  I  think,  also,  there  is  a 
hundred  times  more  drunk  under  the  name  of  Canary 
wine  than  there  is  brought  in  ;  for  sherries  and  ma- 
lagas,  well  mingled,  pass  for  canaries  in  most  taverns, 
more  often  than  Canary  itself;  else  I  do  not  see  how 
'twere  possible  for  the  vintner  to  save  by  it,  or  to  live 
by  his  calling,  unless  he  were  permitted  sometimes  to 
be  a  brewer.  When  sacks  and  canaries  were  brought 
in  first  among  us,  they  were  used  to  be  drunk  in  aqua 
vitsd  measures,  and  'twas  held  fit  onl^  for  those  to 
drink  who  were  used  to  carry  their  legs  in  their  hands, 
their  eyes  upon  their  noses,  and  an  almanac  in  their 
bones ;  but  now  they  go  down  every  one's  throat,  both 
young  and  old,  like  milk. 

The  countries  that  are  freest  from  excess  of  drink- 
ing are  Spain  and  Italy.  If  a  woman  can  prove  her 
husband  to  have  been  thrice  drunk,  by  the  ancient 
laws  of  Spain  she  may  plead  for  a  divorce  from  him. 
Nor  indeed  can  the  Spaniard,  being  hot-brained,  bear 
much  drink,  yet  I  have  heard  that  Gondamar  was  once 
too  hard  for  the  king  of  Denmark,  when  he  was  here 
in  England.  But  the  Spanish  soldiers  that  have  been 
in  the  wars  of  Flanders  will  take  their  cups  freely, 
and  the  Italians  ^iso.  When  I  lived  'tother  side  the 
Alps,  a  gentleman  told  me  a  merry  tale  of  a  Liguriaa 
soldier,  who  had  got  drunk  in  Genoa;  and  Prinoe 
Doria  going  a-horseoack  to  walk  the  round  one  niffht, 
the  soldier  took  his  horse  by  the  bridle,  and  asked 
what  the  price  of  him  was,  for  he  wanted  a  horse. 
The  prince,  seeing  in  what  humour  he  was,  caused  him 
t^  be  taken  into  a  house  and  put  to  sleep.  In  the 
morning  he  sent  for  him,  and  asked  him  what  lie 
would  give  for  his  horse.  *Sir,'  said  the  recoveaned 
soldier,  '  the  merchant  that  would  have  bought  hin^ 
last  night  of  your  highness,  went  away  betimes  in  the 
morning.'  The  boonest  companions  for  drinking  are 
the  Greeks  and  Germans  ;  but  the  Greek  is  the  mer- 
riest of  the  two,  for  he  will  sing,  and  dance,  and  kiae 
his  next  companions ;  but  the  other  will  drink  mm 
deep  as  he.  If  the  Greek  will  drink  as  many  glasses 
as  there  be  letters  in  his  mistress's  name,  the  other 
will  drink  the  number  of  his  years ;  and  though  he  be 
not  apt  to  break  out  in  singing,  being  not  of  so  airy  a 
constitution,  yet  he  will  dnnk  often  musically  a 
health  to  every  one  of  these  six  notes,  «tf,  tv,  mi^/a, 
9ol,  la;  which,  with  this  reason,  are  all  oominrehended 
in  this  hexameter : —  § 

Ut  relivet  miasmin  fstom  loUtosque  labores. 
The  fewest  draughts  he  drinks  are  three — ^the  first  to 
quench  the  thirst  past,  the  second  to  quench  the  pre- 
sent thirst,  the  third  to  prevent  th«  future.  I  heard 
of  a  company  of  Low  Diitchmen  that  had  drunk  so 
deep,  that,  beginning  to  stager,  and  their  heads  turn- 
ing round,  they  thought  venly  they  were  at  sea,  and 
that  the  upper  chamber  where  they  were  was  a  shin, 
insomuch  that,  it  being  foul  windy  weather,  they  fell 
to  throw  the  stools  and  other  things  out  of  the  window, 
to  lighten  die  vessel,  for  fear  of  suffering  shipwreck. 

Thus  have  I  sent  your  lordship  a  dry  discourse 
upon  a  fluent  subiect ;  yet  I  hope  your  lordship  will 
please  to  take  all  in  good  part,  because  it  proceeds 
from  your  most  humble  and  ready  servitor,     J.  H. 
Ifestmm.  7.  Oetob,  1634. 

From  another  of  Howell's  works,  entitled  Itutnac^ 
titmt/orForeignTratfel,  pul^jshed  in  1642,  and  which, 
like  his  letters,  contains  many  acute  and  homorcms 
observations  on  men  and  things,  we  extract  the  fol- 
lowing passage  on  the 

[Talet  of  TraveXUn.'] 

Others  have  a  custom  to  be  always  relating  stianjee 
things  and  wonders  (of  the  humour  of  Sir  John  Maa- 
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derille),  and  they  usually  present  them  to  the  hearen 
throagh  nmltiplying-glasaeB,  and  thereby  caane  the 
thing  to  i^pear  far  greater  than  it  is  in  itself ;  they 
make  mountains  of  mole-hiUs,  like  Charcnton-Bridge- 
Echo,  which  doubles  the  sound  nine  times.  Such  a 
traTeller  was  he  that  reported  the  Indian  fly  to  be  as 
big  as  a  fox  ;  China  birds  to  be  as  big  as  some  horses, 
and  their  mice  to  be  as  big  as  monkeys ;  but  they 
hare  the  wit  Co  fetch  this  far  enough  off,  because  the 
hearer  may  rather  belieye  it  than  make  a  Toyage  so 
far  to  disproTe  it. 

Ereiy  one  knows  the  tale  of  him  who  reported  he 
had  seen  a  cabbage,  under  whose  leaves  a  regiment  of 
soldien  were  sheltered  from  a  shower  of  rain.  Another, 
who  was  no  traveller  (yet  the  wiser  man),  said,  he 
had  passed  by  a  place  where  there  were  400  braziers 
making  of  a  cauldron — ^200  within,  and  200  without, 
beating  the  nails  in ;  the  traveller  asking  for  what 
use  that  huge  cauldron  was!  he  told  him — ^<Sir,  it 
was  to  boil  your  cabbage.' 

Such  another  was  the  Spanish  traveller,  who  was  so 
habituated  to  hyperbolise,  and  relate  wonders,  that  he 
became  ridiculous  in  all  companies,  so  that  he  was 
forced  at  last  to  give  order  to  his  man,  when  he  fell 
into  any  excess  this  way,  and  report  anything  impro- 
bable, he  should  pull  him  by  the  sleeve.  The 
master  falling  into  his  wonted  hyperboles,  spoke  of  a 
chnich  in  China  that  was  ten  thousand  yards  long  ; 
his  man,  standing  behind,  and  pulling  him  by  the 
sleeve,  made  him  stop  suddenly.  The  company  ask- 
ing, *  I  pray,  sir,  how  broad  might  that  church  be  f 
he  replied, '  But  a  yard  broad,  and  you  may  thank  my 
man  for  pulling  me  by  the  sleeve,  else  I  had  made  it 
foursquare  for  you.' 


na  THOMAB  HERBERT. 

The  only  other  traveller  of  much  note  at  this  time 
was  Sir  Thomas  Herbert,  who  in  1626  set  out 
on  a  journey  to  the  east,  and,  after  his  return,  pub- 
lished, in  1634,  A  Bdation  of  tome  Years*  TraveU 
into  Africa  and  the  Greater  A»ia^  especially  the  Ter- 
riiory  of  the  Persian  Monarchy,  and  some  parts  of 
the  Oriental  Indies  and  Ides  adjacent  According 
to  the  judgment  of  the  author  of  |he  Catalogue 
in  ChurchiU's  Collection,  these  travels  'have  de- 
servedly had  a  great  reputation,  being  the  best 
account  of  those  parts  written  [before  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century]  by  any  Englishman, 
and  not  inferior  to  the  best  of  foreigners ;  what  is 
peculiar  in  them  is,  the  excellent  description  of  aU 
antiquities,  the  curious  remarks  on  them,  and  the 
extraordinary  accidents  that  often  occur.**  This 
eulogy  seems  too  high ;  at  least  we  have  found  the 
author's  accounts  of  the  places  which  he  -visited  far 
too  meagre  to  be  relished  by  modem  taste.  A  brief 
extract  from  the  work  is  given  below.  In  the  civil 
wars  of  England,  Herbert  sided  with  the  parliament, 
and«  when  the  king  was  required  to  dismiss  his  own 

:  tervants,  was  chosen  by  his  majesty  one  of  the 
grooms  of  the  bed-chamber.  Herbert  then  became 
much  attached  to  the  king,  served  him  with  much 
zeal  and  assiduity,  and  was  on  the  scaffold  when  the 
ill-fated  monarch  was  brought  to  the  block.  After 
the  Restoration,  he  was  rewarded  by  Charles  II. 

j  with  a  baronetcy,  and  subeequentlv  devoted  much 
time  to  literary  pursuits.  In  1678  he  wrote  Thren* 
odia  CaroHnOf  containing  tm  Historical  Account  of  the 
Two  Last  Years  of  the  Life  <f  King  Charles  I,  This 
was  reprinted  in  a  collection  of  *  Memoirs  of  the  Two 
Last  Years  of  that  Unparalleled  Prince,  of  Ever- 
Uessed  Memory,  King  Charles  L,'  published  in  1702. 
8ir  Thomas  Herbert  died  in  1682. 

♦  VoL  I.  p.  SI. 


{^Description  of  Si  ffdena,} 

St  Helena  was  so  denominated  by  Juan  de  Nova, 
the  Portugal,  in  regard  he  first  discovered  it  on  that 
saint's  day.  It  is  doubtful  whether  it  adhere  to 
America  or  Afric,  the  vast  ocean  bellowing  on  both 
sides,  and  almost  equally  ;  yet  I  imagine  she  in- 
clines more  to  Afer  Uian  Vespusius.  'TIS  in  circuit 
thirty  English  miles,  of  that  ascent  and  height  that 
'tis  often  enveloped  with  clouds,  from  whom  she 
receives  moisture  to  fatten  her ;  and  as  the  land  is 
very  high,  so  the  sea  at  the  brink  of  this  isle  is 
excessive  deep,  and  the  ascent  so  immediate,  that 
though  the  sea  beat  fiercely  on  her,  yet  can  no  ebb 
nor  flow  be  well  perceived  there. 

The  water  is  sweet  above,  but,  running  down  and 
participating  with  the  nit  hills,  tastes  brackish  at  his 
fall  into  the  valleys,  which  are  but  two,  and  those  veiy 
small,  having  their  appellations  from  a  lemon-tree 
above,  and  a  ruined  chapel  placed  beneath,  built  by 
the  Spaniard,  and  dilapidated  by  the  Dutch.  There 
has  been  a  village  about  it,  lately  depopulated  from 
her  inhabitants  by  command  from  the  Spanish  king ; 
for  that  it  became  an  unlawful  magazine  of  seamen's 
treasure,  in  tuminf  and  returning  out  of  both  the 
Indies,  whereby  he  lost  both  tribute  and  prerogative 
in  apparent  measure. 

Monuments  of  antique  beiuES  nor  other  rarities  can 
be  found  here.  You  see  all,  if  you  view  the  ribs  of 
an  old  carrick,  and  some  broken  pieces  of  her  ord- 
nance left  there  against  the  ownex^s  good  will  or  ap- 
probation. Goats  and  hogs  are  the  now  dwellers,  who 
multiply  in  great  abundance,  and  (though  unwillingly) 
afford  themselves  to  hungry  and  sea-beaten  passengers. 
It  has  store  of  patridge  and  guinea-hens,  all  whidi 
were  brought  thither  by  the  honest  Portugal,  who  now 
dare  neither  anchor  there,  nor  own  their  labours,  lest 
the  English  or  Flemings  question  them. 

The  isle  is  very  even  and  delightful  above,  and 
gives  a  large  prospect  into  the  ocean.  'Tis  a  saying 
with  the  seamen,  a  man  there  has  his  choice,  whether 
he  will  break  his  heart  going  up,  or  his  neck  coming 
down ;  either  wish  bestowing  more  jocundity  than 
comfort. 

wniJAM  CAVDEN. 

We  now  torn  to  a  circle  of  laborious  writers,  who 
•exerted  themselves  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth  to  dis- 
cover and  preserve  the  remains  of  antiquity  which 
had  come  down  to  their  times.  Among  tliete,  the 
leading,  place  is  unquestionably  due  to  Wjuaam 
Camden,  who,  besides  being  eminent  as  an  antiquary, 
claims  to  be  considered  likewise  as  one  of  the  best 
historians  cKf  his  age.  Camden  was  bom  in  London 
in  1551,  and  received  his  education  first  at  Christ's 
hospital  and  St  Paul's  school,  and  afterwards  at 
Oxford.  In  .1575  he  became  second  master  of  West- 
minster school ;  and  while  performing  the  daties  of 
this  ofiBce,  devoted  his  leisure  hours  to  the  study  of 
the  antiquities  of  Britain — a  subject  to  which,  from 
his  earliest  years,  he  had  been  strongly  inclined. 
That  he  might  personally  examine  ancient  remains, 
he  travelled,  in  1582,  throagh  some  of  the  eastern 
and  northern  comities  of  England ;  and  the  fhiits  of 
his  researches  appeuvd  in  his  most  celebrated  work, 
written  in  Lati^  with  a  title  signifying.  Britain; 
or  a  ChorographidU  Description  of  the  Most  Flourishing 
Kingdom  ofEn^nd^  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the  A^^ 
cent  Islands,  from  Remote  Antiquity,  This  was  pub- 
lished in  1586,  and  immediately  brought  him  into 
high  repute  as  an  antiquary  and  man  of  learning. 
Anxious  to  improve  and  eniaige  it,  be  joumied  al 
several  tunes  into  dififerent  parts  of  the  country, 
examining  archives  and  relics  of  antiquity,  and  0(^ 
lecting,  with  indefatigable  industry,  whatever  infixr- 
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ioa  miglit  oontribnte  to  render  it  more  complete. 
The  ncth  editkm,  pabMied  in  1607,  wu  that  whicb 
no^Tcd  bil  ft«">i>wjj  lonchei ;  and  of  fc^"  an  Bng- 


/jf^ii&^Jt^  ^1-- 


lUb  tnmdatioo.  Executed,  probablv  with  the  antlior'i 
udstonoe,  b^  I>r  Philemon  BtJjand,  appeared  in 
IfilO.  Prom  the  preface  to  that  traodation  we 
extract  the  accotmt  which  Cunden  givet  of  hii 

1  hope  it  iball  be  no  discredit  if  I  now  dh  again, 
way  of  prefftce,  the  aame  word«,  with  a  few  mo™, 
at  I  jufi  tw«it7-ro(u  Tcan  lines  in  the  firm  edi- 
in  of  thii  work.  Abnham  Ortoliiu,  the  wortiij 
rtorer  of  ancient  ^graphj,  arriiing  bete  in  Ene- 
land  about  thirty-four  jeara  put,  dealt  eameBtlT 
-"■  me  that  1  would  iiluitrata  this  isle  of  Britain, 
«  he  mid,  that  1  would  restore  antiquity  to  Bri- 
,  and  Britain  to  antiquitj ;  which  was  (I  under- 
stood), that  I  would  renew  ancientry,  enlighten  ob- 
:nrilj,  clear  doubts,  and  nwali  home  Terily,  by  way 
f  recoTerr,  which  the  n^ligence  of  writers,  and  ere- 
ulity  of  the  common  eort,  had  in  a  manner  proscribed 
Ed  utterly  banished  from  among  us.  A  painful 
matter,  I  aoure  you,  and  mon  than  difficult ;  wherein 
what  toil  ii  to  Em  taken,  as  no  man  thinketh,  so  no 
man  bellereth  but  he  who  hath  made  the  trial.  Nenr- 
theless,  how  much  the  difficulty  discount  me  ftom 
it,  m  much  the  gloty  of  my  coantij  enoouiagid  me 
to  nndertake  it.  So,  while  at  one  and  the  same  time 
I  was  fearful  to  undergo  the  burden,  and  yet  desirous 
to  do  Hwne  serrice  to  my  country,  I  found  two  diffe- 
rent affeitioni,  fear  and  boldness,  I  know  not  how, 
conjoined  in  one.  Notwithstanding,  by  the  most 
'loue  direction  of  the  Almighty,  taking  industiy 
ly  consort,  I  adrentured  upon  it ;  and,  with  all 
my  «ud»,  care,   cogiution,  continual   meditation, 

n'n,  aiid  tiarail,  I  employed  myself  thereunto  when 
lad  any  sjiare  time.  1  made  search  after  the  ety- 
mology ol^  Britain  and  the  first  inhabitants  [[morously  ; 
neither  in  so  doubtful  a  matter  hare  1  affirmed  ought 
eonflUently.  For  I  an  not  ignonot  that  the  fiitt 
otiglnale  of  natiou  ats  obacunt  by  ttaeon  at  th^ 


peafeund  antiquity,  aa  thingi  wUoh  an  ■ecu  mj 
deap  and  far  remote ;  like  as  the  cooiMa,  tint  nachea, 
the  oonfloencei,  and  the  outlets  of  gnat  rirers  an 
weU-known,  yet  their  fitrt  fountains  and  head*  Urn  j 
ooDunonly  unknown.  I  han  tuocinctly  run  orv  tltc 
Bcunans'  gDiemnent  in  Britain,  and  Uki  inandatim 
of  foreign  people  thereinto,  what  they  wne,  and  boat 
whenoe  they  came.  1  bare  tiMed  oot  the  aadent 
divisions  of  these  kingdome  ;  I  liaTa  nAimarily  speci-- 
fied  the  state*  and  jodieia]  csuits  of  the  same.  In 
the  serenJ  countiea,  I  ha?e  compendiously  eet  down 
the  limits  (and  yet  not  eiactly  by  petch  and  pole,  to 
breed  quntions),  what  is  the  nature  of  the  •oil,  whidi 
were  places  of  the  gnateat  antiquity,  trho  have  bea 
dukes,  maiqnenea,  earl*,  fiacounta,  barona,  and  aoma 
of  the  moat  eignal  and  ancient  &miliei  I  herein  (for 
who  can  particolata  all  I)  What  1  bare  perfonned, 
I  leaT*  to  men  of  jodgmcnt.  But  time,  the  moat 
aound  and  nncen  witnea,  will  gin  the  tiuat  infor- 
mation, when  torj  (which  peraeenteth  the  liring) 
■ball  ban  her  mouth  stopped.  Thus  much  gire  me 
leave  to  say — that  I  bare  m  no  wise  neglected  *adi 
things  as  are  material  to  search  and  sifl  oat  the  tru^ 
I  haTo  attained  to  some  skill  of  the  moM  ancient 
British  and  Baion  tongnee.  1  baTe  tmTelled  orcr  all 
England  for  the  most  part ;  I  han  confemd  with 
most  skilful  oheerrtn  in  each  coontiy  ;  I  hare  ttu- 
diously  read  onr  our  own  eountry  writers  (old  and 
new),  all  Greek  and  I^tin  authon  which  ban  ono« 
made  mention  of  Briton  ;  I  hare  had  conference  with 
leaxnad  men  in  Uie  other  parti  of  Christendom ;  t 
hare  been  diligent  in  the  records  of  this  realm  ;  1 
have  looked  into  most  libiariee,  regiiten,  and  mnno- 
rials  of  chnrchea,  dties,  and  eorpoiatioDi ;  I  h»TW 
pored  onr  mnoj  an  old  roll  and  evidence,  u>A  pro- 
duced their  testimony  (as  beyond  all  eioeption)  wbfai 
the  cause  required,  in  their  nty  own  words  (allhousli 
barbarouj  they  be),  that  the  honour  of  verity  might  in 
no  wise  be  impeached. 

For  all  this  I  may  be  censured  as  vnadviaed,  and 
scant  modett.who,  being  but  of  the  lowest  form  in  the 
school  of  antiquity,  where  I  might  well  have  larked 
in  obscurity,  han  adrentured  aa  a  scribbler  upon  the 
staf^  in  this  learned  age,  amidst  the  diTeraitica  of  re- 
lishes both  in  wit  and  judgment.  Bnt  to  tell  the  truth 
nnfeignedly,  the  love  of  my  country,  which  compriaeth 
all  lore  in  it,  and  hath  endeared  me  to  it,  the  glor^ 
of  the  British  name,  the  advice  of  some  judiciona 
friends, hath  ove^mastervdmy  modesty,and  (wiird  I, 
ntll'd  I)  hath  enforced  me,  against  mine  own  judg- 
ment, to  nndcijiD  this  burden  too  heavy  for  me,  and 
•o  thrust  me  forth  into  the  worid's  view.  For  I  *e* 
judgment,  prejudices,  censure,  aspendons,  obatrnc- 
''  Tin,  detractions,  afikints,  and  confronts,  ai  it  wn*; 
battle  array  to  environ  me  on  every  side ;  aome 
re  are  which  wholly  contemn  and  avile  this  study 
of  antiquity  as  a  back-lookiog  curiosity  ;  whoae  ■ntho' 


reason  whereby  I  might  appmn  this  my  purpose  M 
well-bred  and  well-racBniog  men,  which  tender  th> 
glory  of  their  catln  country ;  and,  moreover,  could 
pve  them  to  understand  that,  in  the  study  of  antiquin 
which  is  always  accompanied  with  dignity,  and  hatk 


noble  disposition.  If  any  there  be  which  ai* 
desirous  to  be  sttangen  in  their  own  soil,  and  forrignm 
in  their  own  city,  they  may  so  continue^  and  thereia 
flatter  themselves.  Far  raeh  like  I  hava  not  written 
these  lines,  nor  taken  theae  paini. 

The  '  Britannia'  hae  pwe  thnmgfa  tnany  rabae- 
qnent  editions,  and  has  proved  so  nsMfUl  a  KpoaltdSTf 
of  antiquarian  and  topographical  knowledge,  that  ft 
haa  been  itylad  by  Biihop  Nicolaon  '  the  oodudou 
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■on,  whereat  our  modern  writen  have  all  lighted 
their  little  torchea.'  The  last  editioa  is  that  of 
1789,  in  two  Tolnmes  folio,  largely  angmented  hy 
Mr  Gon^ 

Li  159S  Camden  became  head  master  of  West- 
minster school,  and,  for  the  use  of  his  pnpils,  pub- 
lished a  Greek  grammar  in  1597.  In  the  same  year, 
howeyer,  his  connexion  with  that  seminary  came  to 
an  end,  on  his  receiying  the  appointment  of  Claren- 
cienz  king-<^-arms,  an  oflSce  which  allowed  him 
more  leisure  for  his  fayourite  pursuits.  The  prin- 
cipal works  which  he  subsequently  published  are, 
1.  An  Aetotmt  o^  the  MonumenU  and  Iiuenptum$  in 
Weitmintter  Abbey;  2.  A  CoUecHon  ^  Ancient  Engliak 
HUioriana;  3.  A  Latin  Narrative  of  the  Ounpowder 
Plot,  drawn  up  at  tlie  desire  of  James  VL ;  and,  4. 
Annals  of  the  Meign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  sl90  in  lA^n, 
The  last  of  these  works  is  praised  by  Hume  as  good 
composition,  with  respect  both  to  style  and  matter, 
and  as  being  '  written  with  simplicity  of  expression, 
yery  rare  in  that  age,  and  with  a  regard  to  truth.' 
It  is,  howeyer,  generally  considered  as  too  fayour- 
able  to  Elizabeth;  and  Dr  Robertson  characterises 
the  account  of  Scottish  afiairs  under  Queen  Mary 
as  less  accurate  than  any  other.  Camden  died  un- 
married in  1623,  at  the  age  of  seyenty-two»  and 
was  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Not  long 
before  his  death,  he  founded  and  endowed  a  history 
lecture  at  Oxford. 


8IB  BENRT  SPELMAK — KK  BOBERT  COTTON— JOHN 
BPEBI>— «JLXUEL  DANIEL. 

StB  Henbt  Spkuian,  a  man  of  similar  tastes, 
and  who  was  intimate  with  Camden,  was  Ixmh 
in  1562  at  Congham,  in  Norfolk,  of  which  county 
he  was  higfa-shaiff  in  1604.  His  works  are  almost 
all  upon  legal  and  ecclesiastical  antiquities.  Hay- 
ing, in  the  course  of  his  inyestigations,  found  it 
necessary  to  study  the  Saxon  langnage,  he  em- 
bodied &e  frnits  of  his  labour  in  his  great  work 
called  OUmarium  Arekceoiofficmm,  the  object  of  which 
is  the  explanation  of  obsolete  words  occurring  in 
the  laws  of  England.  Another  of  his  produc- 
tions is  A  Hietory  tf  €kt  EnyliA  Ckmneifi,  pub- 
lished partly  in  1639,  and  partly  after  his  death, 
which  took  place  in  1641.  The  writings  of  this 
author  haye  ramished  yaluable  materials  to  English 
historians,  and  he  is  considered  as  the  restorer  of 
Saxon  literature,  both  by  means  of  his  own  studies, 
and  by  finmding  a  Saxon  professorship  at  Cam- 
bridge. Sib  Robebt  Cotton  (1670-1631)  is  cele- 
brated as  an  industrious  collector  of  records,  chart- 
ers, and  writings  of  eyery  kind  relatiye  to  the  an- 
cient history  of  England.  In  the  prosecution  of  his 
object  he  enjoyed  unusual  facilities,  the  recent  sup- 
pnesdon  of  monasteries  haying  throvm  many  yaluable 
books  and  written  documents  into  priyate  hands. 
In  1600,  he  accompanied  his  fHend  Camden  on  an 
excursion  to  Carlisle,  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
the  Picts'  wall  and  other  relics  of  former  times.  It 
was  principally  on  his  suggestion  that  James  L  re- 
sorted to  the  scheme  of  creating  baronets,  as  a  means 
of  supplying  the  treasury ;  and  he  himself  was  one 
of  those  who  purchased  the  distinction.  Sir  Robert 
Cotton  was  the  author  of  yarious  historical,  politiaU, 
and  antiquarian  works,  which  are  now  of  little  in- 
terest, except  to  men  of  kindred  tastes.  His  name 
Is  rememboied  chiefly  for  the  benefit  which  he 
conferred  upon  literature,  by  saying  his  yaluaUe 
libruT  of  manuscripts  from  mspersion.  After  being 
considerably  augmented  by  his  son  and  grandson, 
it  became,  in  1706,  the  property  of  the  public,  and 
In  1757  was  deposited  in  the  British  Museum.  One 
hundred  and  eleyen  of  the  manuscripts,  many  df 


them  highly  yaluable,  had  before  this  time  been  un- 
fortunately destroyed  by  fire.  From  those  which 
remain,  historiaas  still  continue  to  extract  large 
•tores  of  information.  Daring  his  lifetime,  materials 
were  drawn  from  his  library  by  Ralei^,  Bacon, 
Selden,  and  Herbert;  and  he  fhmished  literary 
assistance  to  many  contemporary  authors.  Besidei 
aiding  Camden  in  the  compilation  of  the  *  Britannia,' 
he  materially  assisted  John  Speed  (1552-1629), 
by  reyising,  correcting,  and  adding  to  a  History  of 
Oreat  Britain,  pnblished  by  that  writer  in  1614. 
Speed  was  indebted  also  to  Spelman  and  others  for 
contributions.  He  is  characterised  by  Bishop  Nicbl- 
son  as  *  a  person  of  extraordinary  industry  and  at- 
tainments in  the  study  of  antiquities.*  Being  a  tailor 
by  trade,  he  enjoyed  few  adyantages  from  educa- 
tion ;  yet  his  history  is  a  highly  creditable  perform- 
ance, and  was  long  the  best  in  existence.  He  was 
the  first  to  reject  the  fables  of  preceding  chroniclers 
concerning  the  origin  of  the  Britons,  and  to  exercise 
a  just  discrimination  in  the  selection  of  authorities. 
His  history  commences  with  the  original  inhabitants 
of  the  island,  and  extends  to  the  union  of  England 
and  Scotland  under  King  James*  to  whom  the  work 
is  dedicated.  In  1606  he  published  maps  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  with  the  £^U>b  shires,  hun- 
dreds, dties,  and  shire-towns.  Tnis  collection  was 
superior  to  any  other  that  had  aopeared.  SAinTsi. 
Daniel  (1662-1619),  who  has  already  been  men- 
tioned as  a  poeti  distinguished  himself  also  as  a 
writer  of  prose.  Besides  A  D^knee  ofBhyme,  pub^ 
lished  in  1611,  he  composed  AHietiory  of  England, 
of  which  only  the  first  and  second  parts,  extending 
from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Edward  m.,  were  completed  by  himself.  Of  these, 
the  first  appeared  in  1613,  and  the  second  about 
fiye  years  later.  Being  a  judicious  and  tastefrd  per- 
formance, and  written  in  a  clear,  simple,  and  agree- 
able style,  the  work  became  yery  popular,  and  soon 
passed  through  seyeral  editions.  It  was  continued 
m  an  inferior  manner  to  the  death  of  Richard  HL, 
by  John  Trussd,  an  alderman  of  Winchester.  Like 
Speed,  Daniel  was  cautions  in  giying  credit  to  nar- 
ratiyes  of  remote  eyents,  as  will  appear  from  his 
remarks,  here  su^oined,  on  the 

[  Unoertainiy  cf  <A«  Early  History  of  NaHont.'] 

Undertaking  to  collect  the  principal  afiairs  of  this 
kingdom,  I  hiui  a  desire  to  hays  deduced  the  same 
from  the  banning  of  the  first  British  kis^im  as  they 
are  registered  in  their  catalogne;  but  finding  no 
authentical  warrant  how  they  came  there,  I  did  put 
off  that  desire  with  these  considerations:  That  a 
lesser  part  of  time,  and  better  known  (which  was 
from  Willia|n  I.,  sumamed  the  Bastard),  was  mors 
than  enoo^  for  my  ability ;  and  how  it  was  but  our 
curiosity  to  search  further  back  into  times  past  than 
we  might  discern,  and  whereof  we  could  neither  haye 
proof  nor  profit ;  how  the  beginnings  of  all  people  and 
states  were  as  nnceitain  as  the  h^ids  of  great  rivers, 
and  oould  not  add  to  our  yirtue,  and,  poradyenture, 
little  to  our  reputation  to  know  them,  considering  how 
commonly  the}r  rise  from  the  springs  of  poyerty ,  piracy, 
robbery,  and  riolenoe ;  howsoeyer  fabulous  writers  (to 
glorify  their  nations)  striye  to  abuse  the  credulity  of 
after-ages  with  heroical  or  miraculous  beginnings. 
For  states,  as  men,  are  eyer  best  seen  when  they  are 
up,  and  as  they  are,  not  as  they  were.  Besides,  it 
seems,  God  in  ms  proridence,  to  check  our  presump- 
tuous inquisition,  wraps  up  all  things  in  uncertainty, 
bars  us  out  from  long  antiquity,  and  boundi?  our 
searches  within  the  compass  of  a  few  ages,  as  if  the 
same  were  sufiicient,  both  for  example  and  instruc- 
tion, to  the  goyemment  of  men.  For  had  we  the  par- 
ticular oocunents  of  all  ages  and  all  nations,  it  might 
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nituff,  but  not  better  oar  undentuding;! 

1  Kill  the  Buae  cormpondeDciea  to  hold  in  the 
kctiolu  of  men  ;  lirtues  &Dd  vicea  the  tune,  though 
tinng  uid  &Uing,  kccordioE  to  the  worth  or  we»luieu 
of  goiemorf  ;  the  ouuei  of  the  ruina  uid  mutatioDi 
of  stMes  to  be  alike,  and  the  trun  of  tlbirt  curicd 
hj  ptecedent,  in  &  eoun 
coloun. 


TA4  Talnng  of  CmulantiiuipU  bg  tic  Tmit. 


THOKii  Mat  (1595-1650),  who,  Lke  Daniel,  woi 
both  k  poet  and  a  hiitoriin,  pabliibed,  id  1647,  7^ 
hMorj/  of  Iht  Parliameil  of  E»^aiiA  vslack  htgan 
Nmauttr  a,  IMO,     Thii  ii,  in  reali^,  a  hutory 


A  little  before  day,  the  Turks  approached  the  wOli 
id  begun  the  anault,  where  shot  and  rtonea  were 
delivered  upon  them  from  the  walli  ai  thick  an  hkil, 
'hereof  little  fell  in  Tain,  by  reason  of  the  maltitnde 
f  the  Torki,  who,  prening  faat  unto  the  walla,  could 
ot  aee  in  the  d&rk  how  to  defend  themaelTea,  but 
ere  without  number  wounded  or  alun  ;  but  these 
'ere  of  the  common  and  wortt  aoldien,  of  whom  tbe 
Turkiah  king  made  do  more  reckoning  than  U 
the  lirat  force  of  the  defendanta.  Upon  the  fint  ^»- 
pearance  of  the  day,  Mahomet  gare  the  lign  appointed 
for  the  general  aaaault,  whereupon  the  city  w-  -  '  — 


ererjai 


rtfuij- 


nther  of  tha  citU  war  which  arose  while  that 
parliament  wal  fitting,  than  of  the  proceeding*  of 
the  parliament  itaelf.  The  work  woi  imposed  upon 
'--—  in  hii  rapacitj  of  Kcretar;  for  the  pariiunent, 


and  his  performance  were  loodly  abused.    Ita  com- 

Cition  IS  inel^ant,  but  the  candour  diaplayed  in  it 
been  pronounced  much  gtealer  than  the  royalist* 
ere  wilhng  to  allow. 

Among  the  minor  historians  of  the  time  of  Eliu- 
beth  appears  Sir  Jobh  Hivward,  who.  in  1599, 

BiUished  The  Pint  Part  ef  the  Lift  a/id  Rtign  of 
my  IV^  which  he  dedicated  to  the  Earl  of 
Essex.  Some  passage*  in  it  gare  such  offence  to 
the  qtieen,  that  the  canted  the  author  to  be  im- 
'  med.    He  wu  patronised  by  James  L,  however, 

at  the  desire  of  Prince  Henrr  compoeed  Li'mo/ 

tie  Three  Konim  King,  tf  En^and  (1613).  After 
his  death,  which  happened  in  1627,  was  published 
his  Life  and  Btign  of  King  Edicard  VI..  viA  Iki 
Btgiitning  ef  the  Reign  of  Quren  Elizabeth  (1630). 
He  writes  with  cooiidemble  smoothness,  but  too 
dramatically,  imitating  I.iiy  and  other  ancient  his- 
toriani  in  the  practice  of  putting  speeches  into  the 
months  of  the  chantctcra.  Richard  Kholles, 
master  of  a  free  school  at  Sandwich,  in  Kent,  where 
he  died  in  1610,  tmXe  t  Miilory  of  tKe  Turlu,  which 
is  praised  by  Dr  JohnaoQ  in  the  !S2d  number  of  the 
'Rambler'  as  exhibiting  all  tbe  eicellencea  that  nar- 
rilion  can  admiL  ■Hisstyle.'uyi  Johnson. 'though 
somewhat  obscured  by  time,  and  aometimes  vitiated 
I^  false  wit.  is  pure,  nerrons,  elevated,  and  dear. 
Nothing  could  have  sunk  this  author  into  obscurity 
bat  the  remoteness  and  barbarity  of  the  people  whose 
•tory  he  relalea.'   Tliisaccouotof  the  work  is,how- 


onalf  naaaulted  by  the  Turk* ;  for  Mahomet,  the  more 
to  distress  the  defendants,  and  the  better  to  see  the 
fbrwardnefia  of  the  soldiers,  had  before  appointed 
which  part  of  the  city  every  colonel  with  his  regiment 
should  aaaail :  whic^  they  valiantly  performed,  de- 
liTciing  their  airowa  and  shot  upon  the  defendant*  so 
thick,  that  the  light  of  the  day  was  therewith  dall- 
ied ;  othen  in  the  meantime  courageously  mouDting 
the  scaling-laddera,  and  coming  eveu  to  handy-strokea 
— ith  the  defendants  upon  the  wall,  where  the  fore- 
loat  were  for  the  most  part  violently  borne  forward 
b;  them  which  followed  afler.  On  the  other  aide,  tbe 
Christians  with  no  leas  couta^  withstood  the  TuiUah 
fury,  beating  them  down  again  with  great  atones  and 
'ghty  pieces  of  timber,  and  so  overwhelmed  them 
W  shot,  darts,  and  arrowa,  and  other  hurtful  device* 
from  above,  that  the  Turks,  dismayed  with  tbe  termr 
thereof,  were  ready  to  retire. 

Mahomet,  seeing  the  great  ilaugbter  and  discom- 
fiture of  hia  men,  sent  in  fresh  auppliea  of  his  jaui- 
lariea  and  beat  men  of  war,  whom  he  had  for  that 
purpoae  reserved  aa  his  last  hope  and  refiige ;  by  whose 
coming  on  his  fainting  soldiers  were  again  eucounced, 
and  the  terrible  assault  begun  afresh.  At  which 
the  barbarous  king  ceased  not  to  use  all  possible 
IS  to  maintain  the  assault ;  by  name  calling  npoii 
this  and  that  captain,  pnmising  unto  some  whom  he 
saw  forward  golden  mountaina,  and  unto  othen  in 
whom  he  saw  any  aign  of  cowardice,  threatening  mort 
terrible  death  ;  by  which  means  the  assault  became 
most  dreadful,  death  there  raging  in  the  midst  of 
many  thousands.  And  albeit  that  (he  Turks  lay  dead 
by  heana  upon  the  ground,  yet  other  freth  men  pieaaei 
on  atill  in  their  place*  over  their  dead  bodies,  and 
with  diven  event  either  slew  or  were  alaia  by  their 

In  this  so  terrible  a  conflict,  it  dianced  Justinianu* 
the  general  to  be  wounded  in  the  arm,  who,  lositig 
mui£  blood,  cowardly  withdrew  himaelf  &om  tbe 
place  of  hia  charge,  not  leaving  any  to  supply  his 


inner  wall ;  pretending  the  cause  of  bis  depaitor 

be  for  the  binding  up  of  his  wound,  but  being,  indeed. 

a  man  now  altogether  discouraged. 

The  aoldiera  there  present,  dismayed  with  the  de- 
parture of  their  general,  and  a 
janiiarica,  forsook  their  stationa, 
the  same  gate  whereby  Justinianus  was  entered  ;  with 
the  sight  whereof  the  other  soldien,  dismayed,  ran 
thither  by  heaps  also.  But  whilst  they  liolentlj 
strive  all  together  to  get  in  at  once,  they  ao  wedged 
one  another  in  the  entrance  of  the  gate,  that  few  of 
■0  great  a  multitude  got  in  ;  in  which  so  great  a 
press  and  confusion  of  minds,  eight  hundred  p« 
were  then  by  them  that  followed  boddm  i 
foot,  or  thrust  to  death.  The  cmpnor  himself,  for 
safeguard  of  hia  life,  flying  with  the  rr'  -~   **"' 
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pren  M  a  man  not  regarded,  muerably  ended  his  days, 
together  with  the  Greek  empire.  His  dead  body  was 
shortly  after  found  by  the  Turks  among  the  slain,  and 
known  by  his  ri<^  appaiel,  whose  head  being  cut  off, 
was  forthwith  presented  to  the  Turkbh  tyiant,  by 
whose  oommandment  it  was  afterward  thrust  upon  the 
point  of  a  lanoe,  and  in  great  derision  carried  about 
as  a  trophy  of  his  yictoiy,  first  in  the  camp,  and 
afterwaros  up  and  down  the  city. 

The  Turks,  encouraged  with  the  flight  of  the  Chris- 
tians, presently  adyanced  their  ensigns  upon  the  top 
of  the  uttermost  wall,  ciTing  Victory;  and  by  the 
breach  entoed  as  if  it  had  been  a  great  flood,  which, 
haying  once  found  a  breach  in  the  bank,  oyerfloweth, 
and  beaieth  down  all  before  it ;  so  the  Turks,  when 
they  had  won  the  utter  wall,  entered  the  city  by  the 
same  gate  that  was  opened  for  Justinianus,  and  by  a 
breach  which  they  had  before  made  with  their  great 
artilloy,  and  without  mercy  cutting  in  pieces  all  that 
came  in  their  way,  without  further  resistance  became 
lords  of  that  most  famous  and  imperial  city.  ...  In 
this  fuiy  of  the  barbarians  perished  many  thousands 
of  men,  women,  and  children,  without  reroect  of  age, 
sex,  or  condition.  Many,  for  safeguard  of  their  liyes, 
fled  into  the  temple  of  Sophia,  where  they  were  all 
without  pity  slain,  except  some  few  reserved  by  the 
barbarous  yictors  to  purposes  more  grieyous  than  death 
itself.  The  rich  and  beautiful  ornaments  and  jewels 
of  that  most  sumptuous  and  magnificent  church  (the 
stately  building  of  Justinianus  Uie  emperor)  were,  in 
the  tuminf  of  a  hand,  plucked  down  and  carried  away 
by  the  Tunis  ;  and  the  church  itself,  built  for  Qod  to 
he  honoured  in,  for  the  present  conyerted  into  a  stable 
for  their  horses,  or  a  place  for  the  execution  of  their 
abominable  and  unspeakable  filthiness ;  the  image  of 
the  crucifix  was  also  by  them  taken  down,  and  a 
Turk's  cap  put  upon  the  head  thereof,  and  so  set  up 
and  shot  at  with  their  arrows,  uid  afterwards,  in  great 
derision,  carried  about  in  their  camp,  as  it  had  been 
in  prooMsion,  with  drums  playing  before  it,  railing 
and  spitting  at  it,  and  calling  it  the  God  of  the  Chris- 
tians, which  I  note  not  so  much  done  in  contempt  of 
the  image,  as  in  despite  of  Christ  and  the  Christian 
religion. 

▲RTHUB  WIX30K — SIR  RICHARD  BAKER. 

Arthur  Wiuov,  another  historian,  flonrished 
somewhat  later,  haying  been  bom  in  1596.  He  was 
secretary  to  Robert,  Earl  of  Essex,  the  parliamentary 
general  in  the  ciyil  wars;  and  afterwards  became 
steward  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick.  He  died  in  1652, 
leaying  in  manuscript  a  work  on  The  Life  and 
JReign  cf  James  /.,  which  was  published  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  A  comedy  of  his,  entitled  The  Inconstant 
Lady,  was  printed  at  Oxford  in  1814. 

We  shall  conclude  oar  snryey  of  the  historical 
writers  of  this  period  by  deyoting  a  few  words  to  Sir 
BicHARD  Bahbr,  who  Uyed  fh>m  1568  to  1645,  and 
whose  '  Chronicle'  was  long  popular  in  England,  par- 
ticularly among  country  gentlemen.  Add^n  makes 
it  the  fayourite  book  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coyerley.  Baker 
was  knighted  by  James  I.  in  1603,  and  in  1620  be- 
came high-sheriff  for  Oxfordshire,  in  which  be  pos- 
sessed considerable  property.  Afterwards  haying 
imprudently  engaged  for  the  payment  of  debts  con- 
tracted by  his  wife's  family,  he  became  Insolyent,  and 
spent  seyeral  years  in  the  Fleet  prison,  where  he  died 
in  1645.  While  in  durance,  he  wrote  Meditations  and 
Disquisitions  on  portions  of  Scripture,  translated 
Balzac's  Letters  and  Sialyezzi's  Discourses  on  Tacitus, 
and  composed  two  pieces  in  defence  of  the  theatre. 
His  principal  work,  howeyer,  was  that  already  re- 
ferred to,  entitled  A  Chronide  of  the  Kings  of  Endand, 
from  the  thneofthe  Bamand  Government  utUo  the  Deatii 
ofKmg  James.    This  work,  which  appeared  in  1641, 


the  author  complacently  declares  to  be  *  collected 
with  BO  great  care  and  diligence,  that  if  all  other  of 
our  chronicles  were  lost,  thU  only  would  be  sufficient 
to  inform  posterity  of  all  passages  memorable  or 
worthy  to  be  known.'  Notwithstanding  such  high 
pretensions,  the  '  Chronicle'  was  afterwards  proyed 
by  Thomas  Blount,  in  *  Animadyersions'  published 
in  1672,  to  contain  many  gross  errors ;  and  although 
an  edition  printed  in  1730  is  said  to  be  purged  of 
these  to  a  considerable  extent,  yet  the  work  must 
continue  to  be  regarded  as  an  injudicious  perform- 
ance, unworthy  of  much  reliance.  Tlie  style  of 
Baker,  which  is  superior  to  his  matter,  is  described, 
in  a  letter  written  to  him  by  his  former  college 
friend  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  as  '  full  of  sweet  raptures 
and  of  researching  conceits ;  nothing  borrowed,  no- 
thing yulgar,  and  yet  all  flowing  from  you,  I  know 
not  how,  with  a  certain  equal  facility.' 

SIR  HENRT  WOTTON. 

Sir  Henrt  Wotton,  of  whom  some  account  has 
already  been  giyen,  was  himself  one  of  the  conspi- 
cuous characters  of  this  period,  both  as  a  writer  and 
a  politician.  While  resident  abroad,  he  embodied 
the  result  of  his  inquiries  into  political  affairs  in  a 
work  called  The  State  of  Christendom ;  or  a  most  Exact 
and  Curious  Discovery  of  many  Secret  Passages  and 
Hidden  Mysteries  of  the  Times,  This,  howeyer,  was 
not  printed  till  after  his  death.  In  1624,  while 
proyost  of  Eton  college,  he  published  Elements  of 
Architecture,  then  the  best  work  on  that  subject,  and 
the  materials  of  which  were  no  doubt  collected  chiefly 
in  Italy.  His  latter  years  were  spent  in  planning 
seyeral  works,  which,  from  the  pecuniary  diSfflculties 
in  which  he  found  himself  inyolyed,  were  neyer  ; 
executed.  The  Bdiquia  Wotbmiance,  a  posthumous 
publication,  is  a  collection  of  his  miscellaneous  pieces, 
including  liyes,  letters,  poems,  and  characters.  These  j 
display  considerable  liyeliness  of  fancy  and  intellec-  • 
tual  acutencss,  though  tainted  with  the  pedantry  of 
the  times.    Seyeral  of  tiiem  are  here  extracted : — 

[  What  Education  Embraces.] 

First,  there  must  proceed  a  way  how  to  discern 
the  natural  inclinations  and  capacities  of  children. 
Secondly,  next  must  ensue  the  culture  and  fumish- 
ment  of  the  mind.  Thirdly,  the  moulding  of  beha- 
yiour  and  decent  forms.  Fourthly,  the  tempering  of 
affections.  Fifthly,  the  quickening  and  exciting  of 
obseryations  and  practical  judgment.  Sixthly,  and 
the  last  in  order,  but  the  principal  in  yalue,  being  | 
that  which  must  knit  and  consolidate  all  the  rest,  is 
the  timely  instilling  of  conscientious  principles  and 
seeds  of  religion. 

Every  Nature  is  not  a  Fit  Stod:  to  Graft  a  Scholar  on. 

The  Spaniard  that  wrote  <  The  Trial  of  Wits,' 
undertakes  to  show  what  complexion  is  fit  for  toyery 
profession.  I  will  not  disable  any  for  proying  a 
scholar,  nor  yet  dissemble  that  I  haye  seen  many 
happily  forced  upon  that  course,  to  which  by  nature 
they  seemed  much  indisposed.  Sometimes  the  possi- 
bility of  preferment  prevailing  with  the  credulous, 
expectation  of  less  expense  with  the  covetous,  opinion 
of  ease  with  the  fond,  and  assurance  of  remoteness 
with  the  unkind  parents,  have  moved  them,  without 
discretion,  to  engage  their  children  in  adventures  of 
learning,  by  whose  return  they  have  received  but 
small  contentment :  but  they  who  are  deceived  in 
their  first  designs  deserve  less  to  be  condemned,  as 
such  who  (after  suflicient  tiial)  persist  in  their  wil* 
fulness  are  no  way  to  be  pitied.  I  have  known  some 
who  have  been  acquainted  (by  the  complaints  of 
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hare  held  them  in  with  itrona  buid,  tiU 
diepiiT»t«l7  quit,  or  diigraoefully  forfeited,  the  plane 
•here  tfaej  liYed.  DepriTed  of  whicli,  the;  might 
hope  to  KTmd  aome  miaeij,  if  their  frienda,  who  wen 
10  carafiil  to  bestow  them  in  k  college  when  the;  Were 
;oung,  would  bo  •o  good  u  to  proride  a  room  for 
them  in  lome  hocpital  when  the;  ue  old. 

[CbonundaCton  before  TWnl  Ii^udiciovt.'] 
The  liuhioii  ot  commending  our  frienda*  abilitie* 
befoie  they  come  to  trial,  aometiniea  takes  good  ellbet 
with  the  common  aort,  who,  boilding  their  belief  on 
authority,  Btrire  to  follow  the  conceit  of  their  better)  ; 
but  usually,  amongst  men  of  independent  judgnicnti, 
this  beepeaking  of  opinion  brecdi  a  purpoae  of  stricter 
eiaminfttioQ,  and  if  the  report  be  answered,  procure! 
only  a  bare  aeksowledgnient;  whereas,  if  noUiing  be 
procl^med  or  promised,  they  ue  perhaps  content  to 
sisnify  their  own  skill  in  teetiMng  another'i  deaert ; 
ouierwise  great  witii,  jealoai  of  tbeir  credit,  are  ready 
to  suppres)  worth  in  othen,  to  the  adTanctng  of  their 
own,  and  (if  mote  ingenuous)  no  farther  just  than  to 
forbear  detraction ;  at  the  best,  nther  disposed  to 
give  praise  upon  their  own  accord,  thui  to  make  pay- 
mcnt  upon  demand  oi  challenge. 


Ko  literary  man  exdted  more  attention  in  the 
middle  of  the  aeTenteeDth  century,  and  ntxie  of  that 
age  bia  eierciaed  a  mora  widi  and  pennaoeat  in- 
fluence on  ok  philoaophical  opiniras  of  mcceedlng 
genecatioDa,  tban  Thohas  IIobbks,  bom  at  Halmei- 
buryinlSSS.  Bit  mother's  alarm  at  tbe  approach  of 
theSpaniib  Annadaia  aaid  to  haTehaatenedhi*  birth, 


and  waa  probably  the  cause  of  a  constitntiona]  timi- 
dity whJdi  possessed  him  through  life.  After  atody- 
ing  for  Ave  yean  at  Oxford,  he  travelled.  In  1610. 
through  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  ia  the  capa- 
city of  tutor  to  Lord  CaTcndlsh,  afterwards  £arl  of 
DcTonsbire,  with  whom,  on  returning  to  England, 
^e  cootinued  to  reside  ai  hit  lecrutaiy.  At  thii 
time  be  became  intimate  with  Lord  Bacon,  Lord 
nerbeit  of  Cherbury,  and  Ben  Jonaon.  Uii  pnpU 
dying  in  leis,  Hobbea  again  riiited  Pwi«i  but  in 
1631  be  nndertook  to  luparintcnd  the  edncaUon  <€ 


the  young  Bail  ^  DcTMuhire,  withvhomheaetofil 
three  year*  later,  on  a  tour  tluoogfa  E^anct^  Ita^, 
and  Savoy.  At  Piw  he  became  Intimate  with  Gali- 
leo the  aitmiomar,  and  elnwhere  h«ld  commnnioai- 
tlon  with  other  celebrated  characlen.  After  hli  !«• 
turn  to  England  in  1637,  he  reiided  in  the  eari'a 
family,  at  Chataworth,  in  Derbyshire.  He  now  de- 
voted himaelf  to  study,  in  which,  however,  he  waa 
interrupted  by  the  political  Contentions  of  the  time*. 
Being  a  lealoui  royalist,  he  found  it  neceesary,  in 
1640,  to  retire  to  Paris,  where  he  lived  on  termi  of 


at  that  time  drawn  together.  While  at  Paris,  he  en- 
gafted  In  a  controveray  about  the  quadrature  rf  the 
ciiide,  and  in  161T,  he  was  appointed  mathematics] 
Initrnetor  to  Chailei,  Prince  of  Wales,  who  then  re- 
iided in  the  French  capitaL  Previouily  to  this  time:, 
he  had  commenced  the  publication  of  those  work* 
which  he  sent  forth  in  successioa,  with  the  view  of 
curbing  the  spirit  of  freedom  in  En^and,  by  showing 
the  philosophical  foundation  of  despotic  monarch^'. 
The  first  of  them  was  originally  prioted  ia  Latin  at 
Farii.  in  164£,  nnder  the  title  of  Elrmatia  PhiiotO' 

{•hica  de  Cine ;  when  afterwards  translated  into  Eng- 
bh,  it  waa  entitled  PhUotopkited  Radimatti  QjKxrn- 
ing  Gmemmeatand  Socitb/.   This  treatise  is  regarded 
as  the  most  eiact  account  of  the  author's  p^tical    : 
system :  it  contains  many  profound  views,  but  ia   . 
disflgnred  by  flmdameotal  and  dangerous  error*,    ' 
The  prindples  mainbdned  in  it  were  more  taSlj  dla-   ' 
cussed  in  lus  largerwork.  published  in  IGSl,  uoder 
the  title  of  Leeiathaii :  or  the  Matter,  Form,  and  Poioer    ' 
of  a  CofioaonuKiiltk,  JEtxletiagticai  and  Civil.     Man  ia    ' 
here  represented  as  a  selfleh  and  fi>rodous  anlnml,    i 
requiring  the  stroogjiand  of  despotism  to  keep  him 
in  check ;  and  all  notions  of  right  and  wrone  •(« 
mode  to  depend  upon  views  of  self-interest  aloticki    ' 
Of  this  latter  doctrine,  commonly  known  aa  the    | 
Selfish  System  of  moral  philosophy,  Bobbes  was  in-    ' 
deed  the  great  champion,  both  in  the '  Leviathan,'  and 
more  particularly  in  his  small  Trtatitt  m  Human 
Natart,  published  in  16S0.    There  appeared  in  the 
same  year  another  work  IVom  his  pen,  entitled  X)e 
Corj)or(  Politico;  or,  'Of  the  Body  Politic'     The 
freedom  wi  th  which  theological  suhjectswde  hand  led 
in  the  '  Leviathan,'  as  well  u  the  offensive  piditlcal 
views  there  maintained,  occaiionod  a  great  outciT 
against  the  author,  particularly  among  the  dtTfY- 
This  led    Charles   to   disserve  his   connexion   wiUi 
the  philosopher,  who.  according  to  Lord  Clarendon, 
'  was  compelled  secretly  to  fly  out  t^  Paris,  tfa*    , 
justice  having  endeavoured  to  apprehend  him,  and 
soon  after  escaped  into  Enghmd,  where  he  nev^  re- 
ceived any  disturbance.'    Ileagain  tookuphisabode 
with  the  Devonshire  ftmily,  and  became  intimate 
ifith  Selden,  Cowley,  and  Dr  Harvey,  the  discoverer 
of  the  drculatioo  of  the  blood.    In  1 6M  he  (mbliahed 
a  short  but  admirably  clear  and  comprehensive  jlsner 
lujoa  Liiertg  and  JVectMiitg ;  where  the  doctrine  oif 


subsequent  writer  on  that  much-agitated  qaesttoo. 
Indeed,  be  ^ipeaxs  to  have  been  the  flnt  who  iiuiWi 
stood  and  expounded  deariy  the  doctiitie  of  philo*»- 
jdiical  necesaity.  On  this  sul^ect,  a  long  contioieiay 
between  him  and  Biahop  Btamhidl  ef  Tjaadoaderr^ 
took  place.  Here  he  fbught  with  the  skill  of  ■  maa- 
ter ;  but  in  a  mathematical  diamite  wift  Dr  WaUb^ 
proftMor  of  geometry  at  Oxford,  wbkb  lasted  twenty 
yean,  be  fUriy  went  beyond  his  depth,  and  obtained 
no  incieaaa  of  reputation.  Tlu  f^t  ia,  that  Hobbea 
had  not  begun  to  study  matliematics  till  Uie  age 
of  forty,  and,  like  other  late  leamen,  greatly  o*^ 
Mtimated  hia  knowledge.  He  supposed  himadT  to 
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have  duoorered  the  quadrature  of  the  circle,  and 
dogmatically  upheld  Ids  daim  in  the  &ce  of  the 
dearest  refutatioo.    In  this  oontroyersy,  personal 
feeling,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  time,  appeared 
without  disguise.    Hobbes  haying  published  a  sar- 
castic piece,  entitled  Sis  Leuona  to  the  PrqfcMiort 
of  MaAematics  in   Oj^d,  Wallis  retorted  hr  ad- 
ministering, in  1656,  Due  Correc^on  far  Mr  Hobbet, 
or  SckoU-jDiteipliHe  for  not  Sayina  Aw  Leaaons  Might 
Here  his  language  to  the  philosopher  is  in  the 
following  unceremonious  stmn^— *It  seems,   Mr 
Hobbes,  that  you  have  a  mind  to  toy  your  Utaon,  and 
that  the  maUiematic  professors  of  Oxford  should  hear 
you.    Tou  are  too  old  to  learn,  thougb  you  haye  as 
much  need  as  tiiose  that  be  younger,  and  yet  will 
think  much  to  be  whipt.    What  moved  you  to  say 
your  lessons  in  English,  when  the  books  against 
which  you  do  chiefly  intend  them  were  written  in 
Latin  ?    Was  it  chiefly  for  the  perfecting  your  natu- 
ral rhetoric,  whenever  you  thought  it  convenient  to 
repair  to  Billingsgate  ?    You  found  that  tlie  oyster- 
women  could  not  teach  you  to  rail  in  Latin.    Now 
you  can,  upon  all  occasion,  or  without  occasion,  give 
the  titles  of  fool,  beast,  ass,  dog,  &&,  which  I  take 
to  be  but  barking ;  and  they  are  no  better  than  a 
man  might  have  at  Billingsgate  for  a  box  o'  the  ear. 
Tou  tell  us,  "  though  the  b^ts  that  think  our  rail- 
ing to  be  roaring,  have  for  a  time  admired  as,  yet^ 
now  you  have  showed  them  our  ears,  they  will  be 
less  idBQrigfated.'*  8ir,  those  persons  needed  not  a  sight 
otyour  eartf  but  could  teU  by  the  voiee  what  kind  of 
creature  brayed  in  your  books :  you  daxed  not  have 
said  this  to  their  faces.'    When  Charles  XL  came  to 
the  throne,  he  conferred  on  Hobbes  an  annual  pen- 
sion of  one  hundred  pounds ;  but  notwithstanding  this 
and  other  marks  of  the  royal  favour,  much  odimn 
continued  to  prevaii  against  him  and  his  doctrines. 
The  *  Leviathan'  and '  De  Give'  were  censured  in  par- 
liament in  1666,  and  also  drew  forth  many  printed 
replies.    Among  the  authors  of  these,  the  most  dis- 
tingmshed  was  LchxI  Clarendon,  who,  in  1676,  pub- 
Us^d  A  Brief  View  and  Survey  of  the  DanaenMU  and 
Pemieioua  JSrrore  to  Church  and  State,  in  Mr  Hobbea'e 
"Boohy  entitled  Levie^lka$i,     Two  yean  previously, 
Hobbes  had  entered  a  new  fidd  of  literature,  by 
publishing  ametrical  version  of  four  books  of  Homer's 
Odyssey,  which  was  so  weU  received,  that,  in  1675, 
he  sent  forth  a  translation  of  the  remainder  of  that 
poem,  and  also  of  the  whole  Iliad.    Here,  according 
to  Pope,  *  Hobbes  has  given  us  a  correct  explanation 
of  the  sense  in  general ;  but  for  particulars  and  cir- 
cumstances, he  continually  lops  them,  and  often 
omits  the  most  beautifuL     *      *      He  sometimes 
omits  whole  similes  and  sentences,  and  is  now  and 
then  guilty  of  mistakes,  into  which  no  writer  of  his 
learning  could  have  fallen  but  through  cardessness. 
His  poetry,  as  well  as  Ogilby's,  is  too  mean  for  criti- 
cism.'   Nevertheless,  the  work  became  so  popular, 
that  three  large  editions  were  required  within  less 
than  ten  years.    Hobbes  waa  more  successful  as  a 
translator  in  prose  than  in  poetry;  his  version  of 
the  Greek  historian  lliucydides  (which  had  ap- 
peared in  1629,  and  was  the  first  work  that  he  pub- 
lished) being  still  regaided  as  the  best  English 
translation  ^  that  author.    Its  faithfulness  to  the 
original  is  so  great,  that  it  f^quently  degenerates 
into  servility.    This  work,  he  s^s,  was  undertaken 
by  him  '  team  an  honest  desire  of  preventing,  if  pos- 
sible, those  disturbances  in  wiach.  he  was  apprehen- 
sive that  his  oountiT  would  be  involved,  by  showing, 
in  the  history  of  the  Peloponnesian  #ar,  the  fatal 
consequences  of  intestine  troubles.*    At  Chatsworth, 
to  which  he  retired  in  1674  to  spend  the  remainder 
of  his  days,  lie  continued  to  compose  various  works, 
the  prindpal  of  which,  entitled  Behemothf  or  a  Hie* 
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tory  of  the  Civil  Ware  from  1640  to  1660,  was  finished 
in  1679,  but  did  not  appear  till  after  his  death,  an 
event  which  took  place  in  December  of  that  year, 
when  he  had  attained  the  age  of  ninety-two. 

Hobbes  is  described  by  Lord  CUrendon  as  one  Hoir 
whom  he  'had  always  had  a  great  esteem,  as  a 
man  wlus  besides  his  eminent  pi^  of  learning  and 
knowledge*  hath  been  always  looked  upon  as  a  man 
of  probity  and  a  life  free  finom  scandal'  It  was  a 
Sluing  of  Charies  IL,  in  reference  to  the  opposition 
which  tile  doctrines  of  Hobbes  met  from  tbe  clergy, 
that  *  he  was  a  bear,  against  whom  the  churoh  placed 
their  young  dogs,  in  order  to  exercise  them.'  In 
his  latter  years  he  became  morose  and  impatient  of 
contradiction,  both  by  reason  of  his  groifing  infir^ 
mities,  and  £rom  indulging  too  much  in  solitude,  by 
which  his  natural  arrogance  and  contempt  for  tite 
opinions  of  other  men  were  greatiy  increased.  Ht 
at  no  time  read  extensively :  Homer,  Virgil,  Thu*, 
cydides,  and  Euclid,  were  his  fiivourite  authors ;  and 
he  used  to  say,  that,  *  if  he  had  read  as  much  as 
otiier  men,  he  should  have  been  as  ignorant  as 
they.'  Owing  to  the  timidity  of  his  disposition,  he 
was  continuidly  apprehensive  about  his  personal 
safety,  insomuch  that  he  could  not  endure  to  be  left 
in  an  empty  house.  From  the  same  motive,  probably, 
it  was,  that,  notwithstanding  lus  notorious  hetero- 
doxy, he  maintained  an  external  adherence  to  the 
established  church,  and  in  his  works  sometimes 
assented  to  thedogical  views  which  undoubtedly  he 
did  not  hdd.  Though  he  has  been  stigmatised  as 
an  atheist,  tiie  charge  is  groundless,  as  may  be  in- 
ferred finom  what  he  says,  in  his  '  Tr^tise  on  Human 
Nature,'  concerning 

Forasmuch  as  God  Almighty  is  incomprehensible^ 
li  foUoweth  that  we  can  have  no  conception  or  image 
of  the  Deity ;  and,  •consequently,  all  his  attributes 
signify  our  inability  and  defect  of  power  to  conceive 
anything  concerning  his  nature,  and  not  any  concep- 
tion of  the  same,  except  only  this.  That  tnere  is  a 
God.    For  the  efiects,  we  acknowled^  naturally,  do 
include  a  power  of  their  producing,  before  they  wers 
produced  ;  and  that  power  presupposeth  something 
existent  that  hath  such  power :  and  the  thing  so 
existing  with  power  to  produce,  if  it  were  not  eternal, 
must  needs  have  been  produced  bv  somewhat  before 
it,  and  that,  again,  bv  something  else  before  that,  till 
we  come  to  an  eternakl  (that  is  to  say,  the  firat)  Power   ■ 
of  all  Powers,  and  first  Cause  of  all  Causes  :  and  this 
is  it  which  all  men  conceive  by  the  name  of  GOD, 
implying  eternity,  incomprehensibility,  and   omni-   ; 
potency.    And  thus  all  that  will  consider  may  know   ■ 
that  God  is,  though  not  u^Mt  he  is  :  even  a  man  that 
is  born  blind,  thou^  it  be  not  possible  for  him  to   ' 
have  any  imarmation  what  kind  of  thing  fire  is,  yet   ■ 
he  cannot  but  xnow  that  something  there  is  that  men   I 
call  fire,  because  it  warmeth  Mm. 

[Pity  emd  Jndiffnttikin.'l 

Pity  Is  imagination  or  fiction  of  future  calamity 
to  ourselves,  proceeding  from  the  sense  of  another 
man's  calamity.  But  inien  it  lighteth  on  such  as  we 
think  have  not  deserved  the  same,  the  compassion  is 
greater,  because  tiien  there  appeaieth  more  probabi- 
Uty  that  the  same  mej  happen  to  us ;  for  the  eril 
that  happeneth  to  an  mnocent  man  may  happen  to 
every  man.  But  when  we  see  a  man  suffer  for  great 
crimes,  which  we  cannot  easily  think  will  faXL  upon 
ouisdves,  the  pity  is  the  less.  And  therefore  men  are 
apt  to  pity  those  whom  they  love;  for  whom  they 
love  they  think  worlJbiv  of  good,  and  therefore  not 
worthy  of  calamity,    llience  it  is  also,  that  men  pity 
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the  ficea  of  some  persons  at  the  first  sight  only,  out  of 
loTe  to  their  aspect.  The  contnuy  of  pity  is  hard- 
ness of  heart,  proceeding  either  from  slowness  of  ima- 
gination, or  some  extreme  great  opinion  of  their  own 
exemption  from  the  like  calamity,  or  from  hatred  of 
all  or  most  men. 

Indignation  is  that  grief  which  consisteth  in  the 
conception  of  good  success  hi^pcning  to  them  whom 
they  think  unworthy  thereof.  Seeing,  therefore,  men 
think  all  those  unworthy  whom  they  hate,  they  think 
them  not  only  unworthy  of  the  good  fortune  they  have, 
hut  also  of  their  own  virtues.  And  of  all  the  passions 
of  the  mind,  these  two,  indignation  and  pity,  are  most 
raised  and  increased  hy  eloquence ;  for  the  aggTava- 
tion  of  the  calamity,  and  extenuation  of  the  fault, 
augmenteth  pity ;  and  the  extenuation  of  the  worth  of 
the  person,  together  with  the  magnifying  of  his  suc- 
cess, which  are  the  parts  of  an  orator,  are  ahle  to  turn 
these  two  passions  into  fury. 

[EmtiatUm  and  Envy.'] 

Emulation  is  erief  arising  from  seeing  one's  self 
exceeded  or  excelled  hy  his  concurrent,  together  with 
hope  to  equal  or  exceed  him  in  time  to  come,  hy  his 
own  ahility.  But  envy  b  the  same  grief  joined  with 
pleasure  conceived  in  the  imagination  of  some  ill-for- 
tune that  may  hefall  him. 

[Zattghter,"] 

There  is  a  passion  that  hath  no  name  ;  hut  the 
sign  of  it  is  that  distortion  of  the  countenance  which 
we  call  laughter,  which  is  always  joy  :  hut  what  joy, 
what  we  think,  and  wherein  we  triumph  when  we 
laugh,  is  not  hitherto  declared  hy  any.  That  it  con- 
sisteth in  wit,  or,  as  they  call  it,  in  the  jest,  expe- 
rience confuteth ;  for  men  laugh  at  mischances  and 
indecencies,  wherein  there  lieth  no  wit  nor  jest  at  all. 
And  foiaonuch  as  the  same  thing  is  no  more  ridi- 
culous when  it  groweth  stale  ortisual,  whatsoever  it 
be  that  moveth  lauffhter,  it  must  be  new  and  unex- 
pected. Men  lau^  often  (especiallv  such  as  are 
greedy  of  applause  from  everything  they  do  well)  at 
their  own  actions  performed  never  so  little  beyond 
their  own  expectations ;  as  also  at  their  own  jests : 
and  in  this  case  it  is  manifest  that  the  passion  of 
laughter  proceedeth  from  a  sudden  conception  of  some 
ability  in  himself  that  laushcth.  Also,  men  laugh 
at  the  infirmities  of  othen,  bv  comparison  wherewith 
^eir  own  abilities  are  set  off  and  illustrated.  Also 
men  laugh  at  jests,  the  wit  whereof  always  consisteth 
in  the  elegant  discovering  and  conveying  to  our  minds 
some  absurdity  of  another ;  and  in  this  case  also  the 
passion  of  laughter  proceeded  from  the  sudden  imagi- 
nation of  our  own  odds  and  eminency  ;  for  what  is 
ehte  the  recommending  of  ourselves  to  our  own  good 
opinion,  by  comparison  with  another's  man's  infirmity 
or  absurdityl  For  when  a  jest  is  broken  upon  our- 
selves, or  friends,  of  whose  dishonour  we  participate, 
we  never  laugh  thereat.  I  may  therefore  conclude, 
that  the  passion  of  laughter  is  nothing  else  but  sudden 
gloiy  arising  from  a  sudden  conception  of  some  emi- 
neucv  in  ourselves,  by  comparison  with  the  infirmity 
of  otners,  or  with  our  own  formerlv ;  for  men  laugh  at 
the  follies  of  themselves  past,  wnen  they  come  sud- 
denly to  remembrance,  except  they  bring  with  them 
any  present  dishonour.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore, 
that  men  take  heinously  to  be  laughed  at  or  derided ; 
that  is,  triumphed  over.  Laughing  without  offence, 
must  be  at  absurdities  and  infirmities  abstracted 
from  persons,  and  when  all  the  company  may  laugh 
together ;  for  laughing  to  one's  self  putteth  all  the 
rest  into  jealousy,  and  examination  of  themselves. 
Besides,  it  is  vain  gloiy,  and  an  argument  of  little 
worth,  to  think  the  infirmity  of  another  sufficient 
matter  for  his  triumph. 


{Love  of  Knowledge,'] 

Forasmuch  as  all  knowledge  beginneth  from  expe- 
rience, therefore  also  new  experience  is  the  beginning 
of  new  knowledge,  and  the  increase  of  experience  the 
beginning  of  the  increase  of  knowledge,  t^liatsoever, 
therefore,  happeneth  new  to  a  man,  giveth  him  matter 
of  hope  of  knowing  somewhat  that  he  knew  not  be- 
fore. And  this  hope  and  expectation  of  future  know- 
ledge from  anything  that  happeneth  new  and  strange, 
is  that  passion  which  we  commonly  call  admiration  ; 
and  the  same  considered  as  appetite,  is  called  curiosity, 
which  is  appetite  of  knowled^.  Am  in  the  diBoeming 
of  faculties,  man  leaveth  all  community  with  beasu 
at  the  faculty  of  imposing  names,  so  also  doth  he 
surmoun^  their  nature  at  this  passion  of  curiosity.  For 
when  a  beast  seeth  anything  new  and  strange  to  him, 
he  considereth  it  so  far  only  as  to  discern  whether  it 
be  likely  to  serve  his  turn  or  hurt  him,  and  accord- 
ingly approacheth  nearer  to  it,  or  fleeth  from  it : 
whereas  man,  who  in  most  events  remembereth  in 
what  manner  they  were  caused  and  begun,  looketh 
for  the  cause  and  beginning  of  everything  that  ariseth 
new  unto  him.  '  And  from  this  passion  of  admiration 
and  curiosity,  have  arisen  not  only  the  invention  of 
names,  but  also  supposition  of  such  causes  of  all 
things  as  they  thought  might  produce  them.  And 
from  this  beginning  is  deriv^  all  philosophy,  as  astro- 
nomy from  the  admiration  of  the  course  of  heaven  ; 
natural  philosophy  from  the  strange  effects  of  the 
elements  and  otner  bodies.  And  from  the  degrees  of 
curiosity  proceed  also  the  degrees  of  knowledge 
funongst  men  ;  for,  to  a  man  in  the  chase  of  riches  or 
authority  (which  in  respect  of  knowledge  are  but  sen- 
suality), it  is  a  diversity  of  little  pleasure,  whether  it 
be  the  motion  of  the  sun  or  the  earth  that  maketh  the 
day  ;  or  to  enter  into  other  contemplations  of  any 
stxange  accident,  otherwise  than  whether  it  conduce 
or  not  to  the  end  he  pursueth.  Because  curiosity  in 
delight,  therefore  also  novelty  is  so  ;  but  especially 
that  novelty  from  which  a  man  conceiveth  an  opinion, 
true  or  false,  of  bettering  his  own  estate ;  for,  in  such 
case,  they  stand  affected  with  the  hope  that  all  game- 
sten  have  while  the  cards  are  shuffling. 

Tlie  folloiring  passages  are  extracted  from  Hobbes'a 
works  on 

The  NeoettUy  of  the  WUl 

The  question  is  not,  whether  a  man  be  a  free  agent, 
that  is  to  say,  whether  he  can  write  or  forbear,  speak 
or  be  silent,  according  to  his  will ;  but  whether  the 
will  to  write,  and  the  will  to  forb«tr,  come  upon  him 
according  to  his  will,  or  according  to  anvthing  else  in 
his  own  power.  I  acknowledge  this  liberty,  that  1 
can  <2o  if  I  vnU;  but  to  say,  I  can  wiU  if  I  wtU^  I  take 
to  be  an  absurd  speech. 

[In  answer  to  Bishop  Bramhall's  assertion,  that 
the  doctrine  of  free  will  *  is  the  belief  of  all  man- 
kind, which  we  have  not  learned  from  our  taton, 
but  is  imprinted  in  our  hearts  by  nature'] — It  is 
true,  very  few  have  learned  from  tutors,  that  a  man 
is  not  free  to  will ;  nor  do  they  find  it  much  in 
books.  That  thev  find  in  books,  that  which  the 
poets  chaunt  in  the  theatres,  and  the  diephads  on 
the  mountains,  that  which  the  pastors  tcadi  in  the 
churches,  and  the  doctors  in  the  universities,  and  that 
which  the  common  people  in  the  markets  and  all  man- 
kind in  the  whole  world  do  assent  unto,  is  the  same 
that  I  assent  unto ;  namely,  that  a  man  hath  freedom 
to  do  if  he  will ;  but  whether  he  hath  freedom  to  will, 
is  a  question  which  it  seems  neither  the  bi^op  nor  they 
ever  thought  on.  *  *  A  wooden  top  that  is  lathed 
by  the  boys,  and  runs  about,  sometimes  to  one  wall, 
sometimes  to  another,  sometimes  spinning,  sometimes 
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hittiitf  men  on  the  abins,  if  it  were  eensible  of  it« 
own  motion,  would  think  it  proceeded  from  ita  own 
irill^imlesa  it  felt  what  lashed  it.  And  is  a  man  any 
wiser  when  he  runs  to  one  place  for  a  benefice,  to  m- 
other  for  a  bargain,  and  troubles  the  world  with 
writing  errors,  and  requiring  answers,  because  he 
thinki  he  doea  it  without  other  cause  than  his  own 
will,  and  secth  not  what  are  the  lashings  that  cause 
tha(will! 


tract  on  Human  Nature  has  scarcely  an  ambiguous 
or  a  needless  word.  He  has  so  great  a  power  of 
always  choosing  the  most  significant  term,  that  he 
never  is  reduced  to  the  poor  expedient  of  ^wj"?  ™«?y 
in  its  stead.  He  had  so  thoroughly  studied  the 
genius  of  the  language,  and  knew  so  well  t»  steer 
between  pedantry  and  vulgarity,  that  two  centaines 


have  not  superannuated  probably  more  than  a  dozen 
of  his  words.'  *    Among  his  greatest  philosophical 
_  ^1 ^r  .»«i>-:m<v  nf\  Hiatinr«t.inn  between 


rCoocezning  the  justice  of  punishing  criminals  on 
tbe  soppoMtion  of  necessity  of  the  wiU,  he  remarks] 
—The  intention  of  the  law  is  not  to  grieve  the  delin- 
qiMDt  for  that  which  U  past,  and  not  to  be  undone, 
Vot  to  make  him  and  others  just,  that  ebe  would  not 
be  so ;  and  lespecteth  not  the  evil  act  past,  but  the 
mod  to  come  ;  insomuch  as,  without  the  good  intention 
for  the  future,  no  past  act  of  a  delinquent  could  jus- 
tify his  kiUing  in  the  sight  of  God.    But  you  will 
■ly.  How  is  itjust  to  kill  one  man  to  amend  another, 
if  what  were  done  were  necetaary  t    To  this  I  answer, 
that  men  Bie  justly  killed,  not  for  that  their  actions 
&re  not  neoaaitaUd,  but  because  they  are  noxwus;  and 
that  ihej  aw»  spared  and  preserved  whose  actions  are 
not  nozioiiB.    For  where  there  is  no  law,  there  no 
killing,  nor  anything  else,  can  be  unjust ;  and  by  the 
right  of  nature  we  destroy  (without  being  unjust)  all 
that  is  noxiouB,  both  beasts  and  men.    *    *    When 
we  make  sodeties  or  commonwealths,  we  lay  down 
our  ri^t  to  kill,  excepting  in  certain  cases,  as  murder, 
thefi,  or  other  ofiensive  action ;  so  that  the  right  which 
the  commonwealth  hath  to  put  a  man  to  death  for 
crimesi,  ia  not  created  by  the  law,  but  remains  from 
the  fiiat  right  of  nature  which  every  man  hath  to 
picaerve  himself ;  for  that  the  Uw  doth  not  take  that 
ri^t  away  in  the  case  of  criminals,  who  were  by  law 
excepted.     Men  are  not,  therefore,  put  to  death,  or 
ptmished,  for  that  their  theft  proccedeth  from  election ; 
bat  becaoae  it  was  noxious,  and  contrary  to  men's 
preKTvation,  and  the  punishment  conducing  to  the 
preservation  of  the  rest ;  inasmuch  as,  to  punish  those 
that  do  voluntary  hurt,  and  none  else,  frameth  and 
maketh  men's  wills  such  as  men  would  have  them. 
And  thus  it  is  plain,  that  from  the  necessity  of  a 
Toluntaiy  action  cannot  be  inferred  the  injustice  of 
I  the  law  that  foibiddeih  it,  or  of  the  magistrate  that 
ponisheih  it. 

[As  to   praise  or  dispraise]— These  depend  not 
■  at  all  on  the  necessity  of  the  action  praised  or  dis- 
I  piaiaed.     For  what  is  it  else  to  praise,  but  to  aay  a 
'  tkimg  if  good  t    Good,  I  say,  for  me,  or  for  somebody 
tif^^  or  for  the  state  and  commonwealth.    And  what 
'   isit  to  say  an  action  is  good,  but  to  say  it  is  as  I  would 
'  wish,  or  as  anotiier  would  have  it,  or  according  to  the 
.  will  of  the  state ;  that  is  to  say,  according  to  the  law  1 
Does  my  ^ord  think  that  no  action  can  please  me,  or 
'   him,  or  the  commonwealth,  that  should  proceed  from 
I  acitjcasity  1     Things  may  be  therefore  necessary,  and 
I  yet  psaaseirorthy,  as  also  neoessaiy,  and  yet  dispraised, 
'  aad  neither  of  them  both  in  vain;  because  praise 
and  dispraise,  and  likewise  reward  and  punishment, 
do,  hy   example,   make   and   conform    the  will  to 
»ood  or  eviL     It  was  a  very  great  praise,  in  my 
opinioQ,  that  Velleins  Patercolus  gives  Cato,  where 
he  ^ja,  thai  he  was  good  by  nature,  '  et  quia  alitor 
eae  wm   potait' — ['and  because  he  could  not  be 
'1 


errors  are  thoae  of  making  no  distinction  between 
the  intellectual  and  emotive  faculties  of  man-of 
representing  all  human  actions  as  the  resulto  of  m- 
tellectual  deUberation  alone— and  of  m  every  case 
deriving  just  and  benevolent  actions  fh)m  a  cool 
survey  of  the  advantages  to  self  which  may  be  ex- 
pected to  flow  from  them.    In  short,  he  has  given 
toneither  the  moral  nor  the  social  sentiments  a  idace 
in  his  scheme  of  human  nature.    The  opponents  of 
this  selfish  system  have  been  numberless ;  nor  is  the 
controversy  terminated  even  at  the  present  day. 
The  most  eminent  of  those  who  have  ranged  them- 
selves against  Hobbes  are  Cumberland,  Cudworth, 
Shaftesbury,  Clarke,    BuUer,  Huteheson,  Kames, 
Smith,  Stewart,  and  Brown. 


Tbe  stjle  of  Hohbes  is  characterised  by  Sir  James 
HiKJuntoah  as  *  the  very  perfection  of  didactic  lan- 
guage. Short,  dear,  precise,  pithy,  his  language 
never  *»*■  mote  than  one  meaning,  which  never  re- 
qnirca  a  seoood  thought  to  find.  By  the  help  of  his 
mw*^  method,  it  faka  so  firm  a  hold  on  the  mind, 
that  it  viB  not  allow  attention  to  slacken.  His  little 


LOKD  HERBERT. 

Among  the  distingiiished  persons  whom  we  have 
mention^  as  intimate  with  Hobbes,  is  Lord  Her- 
BERT  OF  Cherbury  (1581-1648),  a.  brave  and 
high-spirited  man,  at  a  time  when  honourable 
feeling  was  rare  at  the  Engbsh  court  J^e  the 
phUowpher  of  Malmesbury,  he  distingmshed  hini- 
Self  as  a  free-thinker ;  and,  says  Dr  Lel^d,  as 
he  was  one  of  the  first,  so  he  was  confessedly  one 
of  the  greatest  writers  that  have  appeared  among 
us  in  the  deistical  cause.'  t  He  was  bom  at  Eyton, 
in  Shropshire,  studied  at  Oxford,  and  acqmred,  both 
at  home  and  on  the  contment,  a  high  reputation  for 
the  almost  Qmxotte  chivalry  of  his  character.  In 
1616  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Paris,  at  whicli 
place  he  pubUshed,  in  1624,  his  celebrated  deistical 
book,   De  Veritate.  prout  dutinauttur  JtBevelatione 

distinguished  from  Probable,  Possible,  and  False 
Revelation'].    In  this  work,  the  first  m  which  deism 
was  ever  reduced  to  a  system,  the  author  mam- 
tains  the  sufficiency,  universality,  and  absolute  per- 
fection of  natural  reUgion.  and  the  contequent  use- 
lessness  of  supernatural  revelation.    This  universal 
religion  he  reduces  to  the  followmg  articles:— I. 
That  there  is  one  supreme  God.    2.  That  he  is 
chiefly  to  be  worshipped.    3.  That  piety  and  virtue 
are  the  principal  part  of  his  worship.    4.  That  we 
must  repent  of  our  sins,  and  if  we  do  so,  God  wiU 
pardon  them.    5.  That  good  men  are  rewarded,  and 
bad  men  punished,  in  a  future  state ;  or,  as  he  some- 
times expresses  it,  both  here  and  hereafter.     In 
reprintinK  the  work  at  London  in  1645,  he  added 
two  tracts,  Ve  Coum  Erromm  [•  Of  the  Crises 
of  Error*],  and  De  Rdigione  Laid  [*  Of  the  ReU- 
gion  of  a  Layman']  ;  and  soon  ^terwards  he  pub- 
lished another  book,  entitled  De  Rebgtotu  Gentdtum, 
Errorumque  apud  eo$  CauM,  of  ^Wch  an  English 
translation  appeared  in  1705,  entitled  *  The  ^cient 
Religion  of  the  Gentiles,  and  Cause  of  their  Errors 
ConSdered.'  The  treatise  *De  Veritate'  was  answered 
by  the  French  philosopher  Gassendi,  and  numerous 
repUeshaveappearedinEngland.  Lord  Herbert  wrote 
a  Historyofthe  Life  and  Ret fffi  of  King  Henry  VIIJ^ 
which  was  not  printed  till  1649,  tiie  year  after  his 
death.    It  is  termed  by  Lord  Orford  *  a  masterpiece 

♦  Second  PraUminvT  Diasertaibm  to  •.EncjdopiBdlaBrltaB- 

Iiika/p.318. 
t  Leland*a  Vfanr  of  Om  DehUcal  Wrttcn, 
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of  historic  biography;'  and  in  Bishop  Nioolson's 
opinion, '  the  author  has  acquitted  himnlf  with  the 
like  reputation  as  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon  gained  by 
the  Life  of  Henry  VIL,  having,  in  the  polite  and 
martial  part,  been  admirably  exact,  from  the  best 
records  that  remain.'  He  has  been  accused,  how- 
ever,  of  partiality  to  the  tyrannical  monarch  whose 
actions  he  relates,  and  o^  having  produced  rather  a 
panegyric,  or  an  apology,  than  a  fair  and  judicious 
representation.  As  to  style,  the  work  is  considered 
one  of  the  best  old  specimens  of  historical  compo- 
sition in  the  language,  being  manly  and  Tigorous, 
and  unsullied  by  the  quaintness  and  pedantry  of  the 
age.  Lord  Herbert  is  remarkable  also  as  the  earliest 
of  our  autobiographers.  The  memoirs  which  he  left 
of  his  own  life  were  first  printed  in  1764,  and  have 
ever  since  been  popular.  In  the  following  extract, 
there  is  eyidence  of  the  singular  fact,  that  Uiough  he 
conceired  revelation  unnecessary  in  a  religious  point 
of  view,  he  teriously  looked  ibr  a  communication  of 
the  Divine  will  as  to  the  publication  or  suppression 
of  his  principal  work  :— 

My  book,  De  Veritai^  proiU  diiHngvtUur  ^  Jtev^ 
IcUione  VerisimiUf  PoatibUt,  et  ^  Falso,  having  been 
bep[un  by  me  in  England,  and  fonned  there  in  all  its 
principal  parts,  was  about  this  time  finished ;  all  the 
spare  nours  which  I  could  flit  from  my  visits  and 
negotiations  being  employed  to  perfect  this  work, 
which  was  ly  sooner  done,  but  that  I  oommunicated 
it  to  Hugo  Orotius,  that  great  scholar,  who,  having 
escaped  his  prison  in  the  Low  Countries,  came  into 
France,  and  was  much  welcomed  by  me  and  Monsieur 
Tieleners  also,  one  of  the  greatest  scholars  of  his  time, 
who,  after  they  had  perused  it,  and  given  it  mors 
commendations  than  it  is  fit  for  me  to  repeat,  ex- 
horted me  esmestly  to  print  and  publish  it ;  howbeit, 
as  the  frame  of  my  whole  book  was  so  difiSnent  from 
anything  which  had  been  written  heretofore,  I  found 
I  must  either  renounce  the  authority  of  all  that  had 
written  formerly  oonceming  the  method  of  finding  out 
truth,  and  consequently  insist  upon  my  own  way,  or 
hasard  myself  to  a  general  censure,  concerning  the 
whole  argument  of  mv  book ;  I  must  confess  it  did  not 
a  little  animato  me,  tnat  the  two  great  persons  above- 
mentioned  did  so  highly  value  it,  yet,  as  I  knew  it 
would  meet  with  much  opposition,  I  did  consider 
whether  it  was  not  better  for  me  a  while  to  suppress 
it.  Being  tkus  doubtfiil  in  mv  chamber,  one  fhu  day 
in  the  summer,  my  casement  being  open  towards  the 
south,  the  sun  shining  clear,  and  no  wind  stirring,  I 
took  my  book  '  De  Veritato'  in  my  hand,  and,  kneel- 
ing on  my  knees,  devoutly  said  these  words : — 

'  0  thou  etenud  Ood,  author  of  the  light  which 
now  shines  upon  me,  and  giver  of  all  inward  illumi- 
nations, I  do  beseech  thee,  of  thy  infinite  goodness, 
to  pardon  a  greater  reouest  than  a  sinner  ought  to 
make;  I  am  not  satisfied  enough  whether  I  shall 
publiiUi  this  book  De  Veritete ;  u  it  be  for  thy  ^lory, 
I  beseech  thee  give  me  some  sign  from  heaven ;  if  not^ 
I  shall  suppress  it.' 

I  had  no  sooner  spoken  these  words,  but  a  loud, 
though  vet  gentle  noise,  came  from  the  heavens  ^for 
it  was  hke  nothing  on  earth),  which  did  so  comiori 
and  cheer  me,  that  I  took  my  petition  as  granted,  and 
that  I  had  the  sign  I  demanded,  whereupon  also  I 
resolved  to  print  my  hook. 

This,  how  strange  soever  it  mar  seem,  I  protest 
before  the  etonal  uod  is  true,  iieitner  am  I  aov  way 
superstitiously  deceived  herein,  sinoe  I  did  not  only 
clearly  hear  the  noise,  hut  in  the  serenest  sky  that 
ever  I  saw,  being  without  all  cloud,  did  to  jxkj  think- 
ing see  the  place  from  whence  it  came. 


As  a  sample  of  his  *  Life  of  Henry  Vm.,' take  bis 
account  of 


ISlr  Thamai  More'i  BaiffHaHoH  ofikt  Omt  Seal.] 

Sir  Thomas  More,  Lord  Chancellor  of  England, 
after  divers  suits  to  bis  discharged  of  his  place  0<^hich 
he  had  held  two  years  and  a-halfl,  did  at  length  by 
the  king's  good  leave  resign  it.    The  example  iniereof 
being  rare,  will  give  me  occasion  to  speak  more  parti- 
cularly of  him.    Sir  Thomas  More,  a  penon  of  sharp 
wit,  and   endued  besides  with    excellent   parte  of 
learning  (as  his  works  may  testify),  was  yei  (out  of  I 
know  not  what  natural  facetiousness)  given  so  much 
to  jesting,  that  it  detracted  no  little  from  the  giarity 
and  Importsnce  of  his  place,  which,  though  generally 
noted  and  disliked,  I  do  not  think  was  enough  to 
make  him  give  it  over  in  that  merriment  we  shall 
find  anon,  or  retire  to  a  private  life.    Neither  can  | 
believe  him  so  much  addicted  to  his  private  opinions 
as  to  detest  all  other  govemmente  hut  nis  own  Utopia, 
so  that  it  is  probable  some  vehement  desire  to  follow 
his  book,  or  secret  offence  token  against  some  person 
or  matter  (among  which  perchance  the  king's  new  in- 
tended marriage,  or  the  like,  might  be  accounted) 
occasioned  this  strange  counsel ;  though,  yet,  I  find  no 
reason  pretended  for  it,  but  infirmity  and  want  of 
health.    Our  king  hereupon  taking  the  seal,  and  giv- 
ing it,  together  with  tne  order  of  knighthood,   to 
Thomas  Audeley,  speaker  of  the  Lower  House,  Sir 
Thomas  More,  without  acquainting  any  body  with 
what  he  had  done,  repairs  to  his  umily  at  Chelsea, 
where,  after  a  mass  mlebrated  the  next  day  in  the 
church,  he  comes  to  his  lady's  pew,  with  his  hat  in 
his  hand  (an  office  formerly  done  by  one  of  his  gentle- 
men), and  says,  *  Madam,  mv  lord  is  gone.'    But  she 
thinking  this  at  first  to  he  hut  one  of  his  jesU,  wns 
little  moved,  till  he  told  her  sadly,  he^had  given  up 
the  great  seal;  whereupon  she  speaking  some  pae- 
sionate  words,  he  called  his  daughters  then  present  t<% 
see  if  they  could  not  spy  some  fault  about  their 
mother's  dressing  ;  hut  they  after  search  saying  they 
could  find  none,  he  replied, '  Do  you  not  perceive  that 
your  mother's  nose  itandeth  somewhat  awryt' — of 
which  jeer  the  provoked  lady  was  so  sensible,  that  ahe 
went  from  him  in  a  rage.  Shortly  after,  he  acquainted 
his  servante  with  what  he  had  done,  dismissing  them 
also  to  the  attendance  of  some  other  great  penonsc^St 
to  whom  he  had  recommended  them.  For  his  fool,  he 
bestowed  him  on  the  lord  mayor  during  his  office,  and 
afterwards  on  his  successors  in  that  charse.  And  now 
eoming  to  himself,  he  began  to  consider  now  much  he 
had  1^,  and  finding  that  it  was  not  above  one  hun- 
dred pounds  yearly  m  lands,  besides  some  money,  he 
advised  with  his  daughters  how  to  live  together.    But 
the  grieved  gentlewomen  (who  knew  not  what  to  re- 
ply, or  indMd  how  to  take  these  jeste)  remaining 
astonished,  he  says, '  We  will  begin  with  the  slender 
diet  of  the  studenU  of  the  law,  and  if  that  will  not 
hold  out,  we  will  take  such  commons  as  they  have  at 
Oxford ;  which  yet  if  our  purse  will  not  Itretch  to 
maintain,  for  our  last  refuge  we  will  go  a-beg^ng,  and 
at  every  man's  door  sing  together  a  Solve  Regtna  to  get  ■ 
alms.    But  these  jeste  were  thought  to  have  in  them  I 
more  levity,  than  to  be  taken  eveiywhere  for  current ;  ■ 
he  might  have  quitted  his  dignity  without  using  such  , 
sarcasms,  and  betaken  himself  to  a  more  retina  and  • 
<^uiet  life,  without  making  them  or  himself  contemp- 
tible.   And  eerteinly  whatsoever  he  intended  hereby, 
his  family  so  little  understood  his  meaning,  that  they  . 
needed  some  more  serious  instructions.    So  that  |  ' 
cannot  persuade  myself  for  all  this  talk,  that  so  ex-  > 
oellent  a  person  would  omit  at  fit  times  to  ^ve  his  ' 
family  that  sober  account  of  his  relinquishing  tkia 
place,  which  I  find  he  did  to  the  ArehbishiDp  WaduMn, 
basmus,  sod  others, 
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KINO  JAMIS  I. 


ings  of  this  era  was  the  execotion  of  the  present 
authorised  translation  of  the  Bihle.  At  the  great 
conference  held  in  1604  at  Hampton  Court,  be- 
tween the  established  and  pnritan  clergy,  the  yer- 
sion  of  Scripture  then  existing  was  generally  dis- 
approred  of,  and  the  king  consequently  appointed 
ftfty-fova  men,  many  of  whom  were  enunent  as 
Hebrew  and  Greek  scholars,  to  commence  a  new 
translation.  In  1607,  forty-seyen  of  the  number 
met,  in  six  parties,  at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  West- 
minster, and  proceeded  to  their  task,  a  certain  por- 
tion of  Scripture  being  assigned  to  each.  £yery 
indiyidual  of  each  diyision,  in  the  first  |llace,  trans- 
lated the  portion  assigned  to  the  division,  all  of 
which  translations  were  collected;  and  when  each 
party  had  determined  on  the  construction  of  its  part, 
it  was  proposed  to  the  other  diyisions  for  general 
approbation.  When  they  met  together,  one  read  the 
new  yersion,  whilst  all  the  rest  held  in  their  hands 
either  copies  of  the  original,  or  some  yaluable  yer- 
sion ;  and  on  any  one  objecting  to  it  passage,  the 
reader  stopped  till  it  was  agreed  upon.  The  result 
was  published  in  1611,  and  has  ever  since  been  re- 
puted as  a  translation  generally  faithful,  and  an 
excellent  specimen  of  the  language  ,of  the  time. 
Being  uniyersally  read  by  all  ranks  of  the  people,  it 
has  contributed  most  essentiaUy  to  giye  stability  and 
uniformity  to  the  English  tongue. 

KING  JAMZB  I. 

Kino  James  was  himself  an  author,  but  his  works 
are  now  considered  merely  as  curiosities.  His  most 
celebrated  productions  are  the  Basilicon  Doron,  Ike' 
monology,  and  A  Counterblast  to  Tobacco,  The  first 
was  written,  for  the  instruction  of  his  son  Prince 
Henry,  a  short  time  before  the  union  of  the  crowns, 
and  seems  not  to  have  been  originally  intended  for 
the  press.  In  the  '  Dsemonology,'  the  British  Solo- 
mon displays  his  wisdom  and  learning  in  maintain- 
ing the  existence  and  criminality  of  witches,  and 
discussing  the  manner  in  which  their  feats  are 
performed.  Our  readers  will  be  amused  by  the 
following  extracts  from  this  performance,  the  first 
of  which  is  from  the  preface : — 

[Sorcery  and  WUchcraftJ] 

The  fearful  abounding  at  this  time  in  this  coimtiy 
of  these  detestable  slaves  of  the  devil,  the  witches  or 
enchanteis,  hath  moved  me  (beloved  reader)  to  des- 
patch in  post  this  following  treatise  of  mine,  not  in 
any  wise  (as  I  protest)  to  serve  for  a  show  of  my  learn- 
ing and  ingine,  but  only,  moved  of  conscience,  to 
Eress  thereby,  so  far  as  I  can,  to  resolve  the  doubting 
earts  of  many ;  both  that  such  assaults  of  Sathan  are 
most  certainly  practised,  and  that  the  instruments 
thereof  merits  most  severely  to  be  punished  :  against 
the  damnable  opinions  of  two  principally  in  our  age, 
whereof  the  one  called  Soot,  an  Englishman,  is  not 
ashamed  in  public  print  to  deny  that  there  can  be 
such  a  thing  as  witchcraft ;  and  so  maintains  the  old 
error  of  the  Sadduoees  in  denying  of  spirits.  The 
other  called  Wierus,  a  German  phjrsician,  sets  out  a 
public  apology  for  all  these  crafts-folks,  whereby,  pro- 
curing for  their  impunity,  he  plainly  bewrays  himself 
to  have  been  one  of  that  profession.  And  for  to  m^e 
this  treatise  the  more  pleasant  and  facile,  I  have  put  it 
in  form  of  a  dialogue,  which  I  have  dirided  into  three 
books :  the  first  speaking  of  magie  in  general,  and 
necromancy  in  special :  the  second,  of  sorcery  and 
witchcraft  :  and  the  third  contains  a  discourse  of  all 
these  kinds  ci(  spirits,  and  spectres  that  appears  and 
troubles  persons :  together  with  a  conclusion  of  the 
whole  work.  My  intention  in  this  labour  is  only  to 
prove  two  things,  as  I  have  already  said :  the  <m9^ 


that  such  devilish  arts  have  been  and  are  :  the  other, 
what  exact  trial  and  severe  punishment  they  merit : 
and  therefore  reason  I,  what  kind  of  things  are  pos- 
sible to  be  performed  in  these  arts,  and  by  what 
natural  causes  thev  may  be.  Not  that  I  touch  every 
particular  thing  of  the  devil's  power,  for  that  were  in- 
finite :  but  only,  to  speak  scholasticly  (since  this 
cannot  be  spoken  in  our  language),  1  reason  upon 
genua,  leaving  tpeciet  and  difirerUia  to  be  compre- 
hended therem.  As,  for  example,  speaking  of  the 
power  of  magicians  in  the  first  book  and  sixth  chapter, 
I  say  that  they  can  suddenly  cause  be  brought  unto 
them  all  kinds  of  dainty  dishes  by  their  familiar 
spirit :  since  as  a  thief  he  delights  to  steal,  and  as  a 
spirit  he  can  subtilly  and  suddenly  enough  tramiport 
tne  same.  Now,  under  this  gentu  may  be  comprehended 
all  particulars  depending  thereupon  ;  such  as  the 
bringing  wine  out  of  a  wall  (as  we  have  heard  oft  to 
have  heen  practised)  and  such  others ;  which  parti- 
culars are  sufficiently  proved  by  the  reasons  of  the 
general. 

[How  Witckea  TraveL] 

Philofnathet.  But  by  what  way  say  they,  or  think  ye 
it  possible,  they  can  come  to  these  unlawful  conven- 
tions! 

Epistemon,  There  is  the  thing  which  I  esteem  their 
senses  to  be  deluded  in,  and,  though  they  lie  not  in 
confessing  of  it,  because  they  think  it  to  be  true,  yet 
not  to  be  so  in  fubstanoe  or  efiect,  for  they  say,  that 
by  divers  means  they  may  convene  either  to  the  ador- 
ing of  their  master,  or  to  the  putting  in  practice  any 
serrice  of  his  committed  unto  their  cnarge ;  one  way  is 
natural,  which  is  natural  riding,  going,  or  sailing,  at 
what  hour  their  master  comes  and  i^vertises  toem. 
And  this  way  may  be  easily  believed.    Another  way 
is  somewhat  more  strange,  and  yet  it  is  possible  to  be 
true  :  which  is  by  being  carri^  by  the  force  of  the 
spirit  which  is  their  conductor,  either  above  the  earth  or 
above  the  sea,  swiftly,  to  the  place  where  they  are  to 
meet :  which  I  am  persuaded  to  be  likewise  possible, 
in  respect  that  as  Habakkuk  was  carried  by  the  angel 
in  that  form  to  the  den  where  Daniel  lay,  so  think  I 
the  deril  will  be  ready  to  imitate  God,  as  well  in  that 
as  in  other  things :  which  is  much  more  possible  to 
him  to  do,  being  a  spirit,  than  to  a  mighty  wind, 
being  but  a  natural  meteor,  to  transport  from  one  place 
to  another  a  solid  body  as  is  commonly  and  daily  seen 
in  practice.    But  in  this  violent  form  thev  cannot  be 
carried  but  a  short  bounds,  agreeing  with  the  space 
that  they  may  retain  their  breath:  for  if  it  w^ 
lon^r,  their  breath  could  not  remain  unextinguished, 
their  body  being  carried  in  such  a  violent  and  forcible 
manner,  as,  by  example,  if  one  fall  off"  a  small  height, 
his  life  is  but  in  peril,  according  to  the  hard  or  soft 
lighting ;  but  if  one  fall  from  a  high  and  stay*  rock, 
his  breath  will  be  forcibly  banished  from  the  body  be- 
fore he  can  win^  to  the  earth,  as  is  oft  seen  by  ezpen- 
ence.    And  in  this  transporting  they  say  themselves, 
that  they  are  invisible  to  any  other,  except  amongst 
themselves.    For  if  the  devil  may  form  what  kind  of 
impressions  he  pleases  in  the  air,  as  I  have  said  before, 
spe&king  of  ma^c,  why  may  he  not  far  easier  thicken 
and  obsoire  so  the  air  that  is  next  about  them,  by  con- 
tracting it  strait  together,  that  the  beams  of  any  other 
man's  eyes  cannot  pierce  through  the  same,  to  see 
them  !     But  the  third  way  of  their  coming  to  their 
conventions  is  that  wherein  I  think  them  dehided  :  for 
some  of  them  saith  that,  being  transformed  in  the  like- 
ness of  a  little  beast  or  fowl,  they  will  come  and  pierce 
through  whatsoever  house  or  church,  though  all  ordi- 
nary passa^  be  closed,  by  whatsoever  open  the  air 
may  enter  in  at.    And  some  saith,  that  their  bodies 
lying  still,  as  in  an  ecstacy,  their  spirits  will  be 
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nnabed  aati>fthriibodiea,uidcMTied  to  lach  plana  , 
U]|]  for  leiifjiiig  tbereof  mil  girs  evideot  tokens,  « 
««11  bj  witnena  that  hftTe  wen  their  bodj  Ijing 
gaueleu  in  the  meui  time,  u  bj  nuning  penon* 
whamwith  thej  met,  «id  giving  tokena  what  purpose 
wu  unongit  them,  vham  otherwiie  thej  could  not 
h&Te  known ;  for  thii  form  of  joumejiiig  thej  affirm 
(0  UM  m«t  wbcD  (hej  are  tranqxirtcd  frooi  a 
Oy  io  another. 


One  of  the  moat  eatertaioing  prose  writers  of  tliig 
tge  wii  SoBERT  BUBTON  (1576— 1639 -W),  rector 
of  Segrare  in  Leicester!  Iiire,  and  a  member 
Chriit-church.  Oxford.  Burton  wu  a  man  of  great 
beneroleoce,  integrity,  and  learning,  but  of  a  whim- 
aical  and  meUniihol/  disposition.  Though  at  cer- 
tain times  be  was  a  facetious  companion,  at  others 
his  spiiiU  were  yerj  low ;  and  when  in  thi«  coodi- 
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tlon,  he  lued  to  go  down  to  the  riT< 
and  dispel  the  gloom  by  listening 
JQSts  and  ribaldry  nf  the  bergemen,  which  exdted 
hia  violent  laughter.  To  alleTiate  his  mental  dis- 
tress, he  wrote  a  book,  entitled  Tie  Anatomi/  of 
Mttmchofy,  which  appeared  in  1631,  and  presents. 
in  quaint  language,  and  with  many  shrewd  and 
amniinfE  remarks,  a  view  of  all  the  modification* 
of  that  disease,  aud  the  manner  of  curing  it.  The 
erudition  displayed  in  this  work  is  ertraordinary, 
ererj  page  abounding  with  quotations  from  Latin 
authors.  It  was  so  succesiftil  at  first,  that  the 
publisher  realised  a  fortune  by  it ;  and  Warton  says, 
that  '  the  author's  variety  of  learning,  his  quota- 
tions from  scarce  and  curious  books,  his  pedantry, 
sparkling  with  rude  wit  and  shapeless  elegance, 
mlscellaneoiis  matter,  interrniitureirf  agreeable  tales 
and  Ulnstrations,  and,  perhaps  above  all,  th«  singu- 
larities of  his  feelings,  clothed  in  an  uncommon 
quaintness  of  style,  have  contributed  to  render  it, 
even  to  modem  readers,  a  Taluabh;  repository  of 
amusement  and  information.'  It  delighted  Dr  John- 
son so  much,  that  he  said  this  '  was  the  only  book 
that  ever  took  him  out  of  bed  two  hours  sooner  than 
he  wished  to  rise.'  Its  reputation  was  considembly 
extended  by  the  publication  of  '  ninstrations  of 
Sterne,'  in  179R,  bv  the  late  DrFeiriar  of  Maoches- 
ter,  who  convicted  that  writer  of  copying 


verbatim,  from  Burton,  without  acknowledgmoit. 
Many  others  have,  with  like  silence,  extracted  ma- 
terids  fh>m  his  pages.  The  book  has  latdy  beoi 
toore  than  once  reprinted. 

Prefixed  to  the  *  Anatomy  <^  Melancholy '  is  a 
poem  of  twelve  staozaa,  from  which  Milton  has 
borrowed  some  of  the  imagery  of  his  '  H 
The  first  ux  itanias  are  aa  foUows  :— 


When  I  go  musing  all  alone, 
Thinking  of  divers  thini     '      ' 
Wfaeu  I  build  castles  in 
Void  of  sorrow,  void  of  fear, 
Pteasini  mnelf  with  phantasms  sweet, 
Methiaks  the  time  runs  very  fieet. 

All  my  joys  to  this  are  folly ; 

Naught  so  sweet  as  melaocholy. 

When  J  go  walking  all  alone, 
Becounting  what  1  have  ill-done. 
My  thoughts  on  me  then  tyraonise, 
Fear  and  sorrow  me  surprise ; 
Whether  I  Uiry  still,  or  go, 
Uethioks  the  time  moves  very  slow. 

All  my  griefs  to  this  aie  jolly ; 

Nought  so  sad  as  melancholy. 

When  to  myself  1  act  and  smile. 
With  pleasing  thoDghls  the  time  beguile, 
1^  a  brook  side  or  wood  so  green. 
Unheard,  unsought  for,  or  unseen, 
A  thousand  pleasures  do  me  blew, 
And  crown  my  soul  with  happiness. 

All  my  joys  besides  an  folly  i 

None  so  sweet 


^Vhen  I  lie,  sit,  or  walk  alone, 
I  sigh,  I  grieve,  making  great  moan 
In  a  dark  grove  or  irksome  den. 
With  discontents  and  furies  then, 
A  thousand  miseries  at  once 
Mine  heavy  heart  and  soul  ensooiios. 
All  my  griefs  to  this  are  jolly  i 
None  so  sour  as  melaudiDly.    .^p^'f^. 

Mcthinks  I  bear,  methinks  I  see 
Sweet  music,  wondrous  melody, 
Towns,  palaces,  and  cities,  fine  ; 
Here  now,  then  there,  the  world  is  mine, 
Rare  beauties,  gallant  ladies  shine, 
Whata'ei  is  lovely  is  divine. 


Methinks  I  hear,  methinks  I  see 

Ghost,  goblins,  fiends :  my  phautasie 
Presents  a  thousand  ugly  shapes  ; 
Headless  bean,  black  men,  and  apes ; 
Doleful  outcries  and  fearful  sirtito 
My  sad  and  dismal  soul  aflri^ts. 

All  my  griefs  to  this  are  jolly ; 

None  so  damn'd  as  melancholy. 

or  Burton's  prose,  the  following  will  serve  as  a 


[JfdoMAoIy  and  ConltmplaUoii.} 

Volnntary  solitariness  is  that  which  is  familiar  with 
melancholy,  and  gently  brings  on,  like  a  Siran,  » 
sbooing-hom,  or  some  sphinx,  to  this  Imvocable  gulf ; 
a  primary  cause  Piso  i^ls  it :  most  pleasant  it  is  M 
fint,  to  such  as  are  melancholy  given,  to  lie  in  bad 
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whole  d&yst  And  keep  tlieir  chamben ;  to  walk  alone 
in  some  solitary  grove,  betwixt  wood  and  water,  by  a 
brook  side ;  to  meditate  upon  some  delightsome  and 
pleasant  subject,  which  shall  afiect  them  most ;  'ama- 
bilis  insania,*  and  *  mentis  gratissimus  error.'  A  most 
incomparable  delight  it  is  so  to  melancholise,  and 
build  caAtles  in  uie  air ;  to  go  smiling  to  them- 
selves, acting  an  infinite  variety  of  parts,  which  they 
suppose  and  strongly  imagine  they  represent,  or  that 
they  see  acted  or  done.  '  Blanda  quidem  ab  initio' 
— ['pleasant,  indeed,  it  is  at  first'],  saith  Lemnius, 
to  conceive  and  meditate  of  such  pleasant  things 
sometimes,  preaaUt  past,  or  to  come,  as  Rhasis  speaks. 
So  delightsome  these  toys  are  at  first,  they  could 
spend  whole  days  and  nights  without  sleep,  even 
whole  years  alone  in  such  contemplations  and  fan- 
tastical meditations,  which  are  like  unto  dreams :  and 
they  will  hardly  be  drawn  from  them,  or  willingly 
interrapt.  So  pleasant  their  vain  conceits  are,  that 
they  hinder  their  ordinary  tasks  and  necessary  busi- 
ness ;  they  cannot  address  themselves  to  them,  or 
almost  to  any  study  or  employment :  these  fantasti- 
cal and  bewitching  thoughts  so  covertly,  so  feelingly, 
so  urgently,  so  continually  set  upon,  creep  in,  insinu- 
ate, possess,  overcome,  distract,  and  detain  them ; 
they  cilnnot,  I  say,  go  about  their  more  necessaxy 
business,  stave  off  or  extricate  themselves,  but  are 
ever  musing,  melancholising,  and  carried  along,  as  he 
(they  say)  that  is  led  round  about  an  heath  with  a 
puck  in  the  night.  They  run  earnestly  on  in  this 
labyrinth  of  anxious  and  solicitous  melancholy  me- 
ditations, and  cannot  well  or  willingly  refram,  or 
easily  leave  off  winding  and  unwinding  tnemselves,  as 
so  many  clocks,  and  still  pleasing  their  humours,  unti^ 
at  last  the  scene  is  turned  upon  a  sudden,  by  some 
bad  object ;  and  they,  being  now  habituated  to  such 
vain  meditations  and  solitary  places,  can  endure  no 
company,  can  ruminate  of  nothing  but  harsh  and 
distasteful  subjects.  Fear,  sorrow,  suspicion,  'sub- 
rusticus  pudor' — [*  clownish  bashfulness  ],  discontent, 
cares,  and  weariness  of  life,  surprise  them  in  a  mo- 
ment ;  and  they  can  think  of  nothing  else  :  conti- 
nually suspecting,  no  sooner  are  their  eyes  open,  but 
this  infernal  pl^ue  of  melancholy  seizeth  on  them, 
and  terrifies  their  souls,  representing  some  dismal 
object  to  their  minds,  which  now,  by  no  means,  no 
labour,  no  persuasions,  they  can  avoid  ;  '  haeret  lateri 
lethalis  arundo' — ['  the  deadly  arrow  sticks  fast  in 
their  side'] ;  they  may  not  be  rid  of  it ;  they  can- 
not resist.  I  may  not  deny  but  that  there  is  some 
profitable  meditation,  contemplation,  and  kind  of 
solitariness  to  be  embraced,  which  the  fathers  so 
highly  conunended  (Hierom,  Chrysostome,  Cyprian, 
Austin,  in  whole  tracts,  which  Petrarch,  Erasmus, 
Stella,  and  others,  so  much  magnify  in  their  books)  ; 
a  paradise,  a  heaven  on  earth,  if  it  be  used  aright, 
good  for  the  body,  and  better  for  the  soul ;  as  many 
of  these  old  monks  used  it,  to  divine  contemplation  ; 
as  Simulus,  a  courtier  in  Adrian's  time,  Dioclesian 
the  emperor,  retired  themselves,  &o.  In  that  sense, 
•  Vatia  solus  scit  vivere* —  [*  Vatia  alone  knows  how 
to  live']  ;  which  the  Romans  were  wont  to  say, 
when  they  commended  a  countiy  life ;  or  to  the  bet- 
tering of  their  knowledge,  as  Democritus,  Cleanthes, 
and  those  excellent  philosophers  have  ever  done,  to 
sequester  themselves  from  the  tumultuous  world  ; 
or  as  in  Pliny's  Villa  Laurentana,  Tully's  Tuscula, 
Jovins's  study,  that  they  might  better  '  vacare  studiis 
et  Deo*  r  giro  themselves  up  to  God  and  their  studies']. 
Methinks,  therefore,  our  too  zealous  innovators  were 
not  so  weU  advised  in  that  general  subversion  of  ab- 
beys and  religious  houses,  promiscuously  to  fling 
down  all.  They  might  have  taken  away  those  gross 
abuses  crept  in  amongst  them,  rectified  such  incon- 
veniences, and  not  so  &r  to  have  raved  and  raged 
against  those  fair  buildings  and  everlasting  monuments 


of  our  forefathers'  devotion,  consecrated  to  pious  uses. 
Some  monasteries  and  collegiate  cells  might  have  been 
well  spared,  and  their  revenues  otherwise  employed, 
here  and  there  one,  in  good  towns  or  cities  at  least, 
for  men  and  women  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  to 
live  in,  to  sequester  themselves  from  the  cares  and 
tumults  of  the  world,  that  were  not  desirous  or  fit 
to  many,  or  otherwise  willing  to  be  troubled  with 
common  affairs,  and  knew  not  well  where  to  bestow 
themselves ;  to  live  apart  in,  for  more  conveniency, 
good  education,  better  company  sake  ;  to  follow  their 
studies  (I  say)  to  the  perf^rtion  of  arts  and  sciences, 
common  good,  and,  as  some  truly  devoted  monks  of 
old  had  done,  freely  and  truly  to  serve  God  :  for  these 
men  are  neither  solitary  nor  idle,  as  the  poet  made 
answer  to  the  husbandman  in  JEsop,  that  objected 
idleness  to  him  ;  he  was  never  so  idle  as  in  his  com- 
pany ;  or  that  Scipio  Africanus,  in  Tully,  *  nunquam 
minus  solus,  quam  cum  solus;  nunquam  minus 
otiosuM  quam  cum  esset  otiosus' — ['never  less  soli- 
taiy  than  when  he  was  alone,  never  more  busy  than 
when  he  seemed  to  be  most  idle'].  It  is  reported 
by  Plato,  in  his  dialogue  De  Amort,  in  that  pro- 
digious commendation  of  Socrates,  how  a  deep  medi- 
tation coming  into  Socrates's  mind  by  chance,  he 
stood  still  musing,  *  eodem  vestigio  cogitabundus,' 
from  morning  to  noon  ;  and  when,  as  then  he  had 
not  yet  finished  his  meditation,  '  perstabat  contans,' 
he  so  continued  till  the  evening ;  the  soldiers  (for  he 
then  followed  the  camp)  observ^  him  with  admira- 
tion, and  on  set  purpose  watched  all  night ;  but  he 
persevered  immoveable,  'ad  exortum  solis,'  till  the 
sun  rose  in  the  morning,  and  then,  saluting  the  sun, 
went  his  ways.  In  what  humour  constant  Socrates 
did  thos,  I  know  not,  or  how  he  might  be  affected  ; 
but  this  would  be  pernicious  to  another  man  ;  what 
intricate  business  might  so  really  possess  him,  I  can- 
not easily  guess ;  but  this  is  '  otiosum  otium' — ['  care- 
less tranquillity']  ;  it  is  far  otherwise  with  these  men, 
according  to  Seneca : '  omnia  nobis  mala  solitudo  per- 
suadet' — ['  this  solitude  undoeth  us ']  ;  '  pugnat  cum 
vitA  sociali' — ['  'tis  a  destructive  solitariness'].  These 
men  are  devils  alone,  as  the  saying  is,  '  homo  solus 
aut  deus  aut  demon' — ['  a  man  alone,  is  either  a 
saint  or  a  devil']  ;  '  mens  ejus  aut  languescit,  aut  tu- 
mescit' — [*  his  mind  either  languishes  or  bursts']  ; 
and  '  vsB  soli  I' — in  this  sense,  wo  be  to  him  that  is 
so  alone  I  These  wretches  do  frequently  degenerate 
£rom  men,  and,  of  sociable  creatures,  become  beasts, 
monsters,  inhumane,  ugly  to  behold — mUanihropi; 
they  do  even  loathe  themselves,  and  hate  the  company 
of  men,  as  so  many  Timons,  Nebudiadnezzars,  by 
too  much  indulging  to  these  pleasing  humours,  and 
through  their  own  defikult.  So  that  which  Mercu- 
rialis  (comU,  11.)  sometimes  expostulated  with  his 
melancholy  patient,  may  be  justly  applied  to  every 
solitary  and  idle  person  in  particular :  '  Natura  de 
te  videtur  conquen  posse,'  &c. — ['  Nature  may  justly 
complain  of  thee,  that,  whereas  she  gave  thee  a 
good  wholesome  temperature,  a  sound  body,  and  God 
hath  given  thee  so  divine  and  excellent  a  soul,  ho 
many  good  parts  and  profitable  gifts ;  thou  hast  not 
only  contemned  and  rejected,  out  hast  corrupted 
them,  polluted  them,  overthrown  their  temperature, 
and  perverted  those  gifts  with  riot,  idleness,  solitari- 
ness, and  many  other  ways  ;  thou  art  a  traitor  to  God 
and  nature,  an  enemy  to  thyself  and  to  the  world']. 
'  PerditisB  tuas  ex  te'  &c. — ['thou  hast  lost  thyself  wil- 
fully, cast  away  thyself ;  thou  thyself  art  the  efficient 
cause  of  thine  own  misery,  by  not  resisting  such  vain 
cogitations,  but  giving  way  unto  them']. 

Barton,  who  beUerod  in  judicial  astrology,  is 
said  to  have  foretold,  from  a  calculation  of  his 
nativity,  the  time  of  his  own  death ;  which  occurred 
at  the  period  he  predicted,  but  not  without  some 
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It  in«7  be  obierved,  that  there  wm  no  aljsolQte 
vant  of  the  lighter  kiod  of  pro*e  during  thia  age. 
Several  of  the  dnunatiaU  and  othen  amuaed  Hicm- 
■elvei  bj  throwing  off  imall  worlu  of  a  latiricial  and 
faumoroui  caat,  but  all  of  them  in  a  atyle  «o  far  (mm 
pure  oc  elegant,  and  so  immediately  referring  to 
paieing  manneis,  that  the;  bave,  with  hardly  an 
exception,  lonk  into  obliiion.  Thohas  Dekies, 
who  hai  already  been  ipoken  of  as  a  writer  of  plays, 
produced  no  fewer  than  fourteen  vorki  of  thia  kind. 
In  one,  entith»i  The  OaWt  HoTTtbook,  publiihed  in 
1609,  he  aisumcs  the  character  of  a  guide  to  the 
fiuhionable  folliea  of  tha  town,  but  only  with  the 
design  of  cipoaing  them  to  ridinile.  The  followlag 
extracti  may  aeire  oi  Ipedmcn*  of  the  light  writing 
of  the  period  :— 

[^yain*  Fitu  Clolha.} 
Good  dotheii  are  tha  embroidered  trapping!  of 
pride,  and  good  eheer  the  rer^  root  of  jrluttoiiy.  Did 
man,  tbinkyou,  coma  wranglmE  into  tlt«  norld  about 
no  bettei  mitten,  than  all  bii  HfPtitno  to  make  privy 
iiearche«  in  liirchin  Laue  for  wbalebnna  doublet*,  or 
for  pica  of  nigbtingalea'  tonguea  in  Keliogabalua  hi> 
kitchen  t  No,  do  ;  the  firtt  suit  of  app«rel  Ibat  exor 
mortal  man  put  on,  come  neither  from  the  merccr'i 
■bop  nor  the  merchant'*  warehooae  :  Adam's  bill 
would  baie  been  taken  then,  aooner  than  a  knight'i 
bond  now ;  yet  waa  he  great  in  nobody'a  booka  for 
aatin  and  relreta.  The  >ilk-wonna  had  aomeChing 
cIh  to  do  id  thoae  daya  than  Co  *et  up  looma,  and  be 
fne  of  the  wearen.  Hia  breeches  were  not  fo  much 
worth  aa  King  Stepbeo'a,  that  ooat  but  *  poor  noble ; 


djour 


:  not  much 


iliko  the  plajen  at  the  theatre*  ;  keeping  your  dc- 
corume,  even  in  fsntuticaliCy.  At,  for  eiample,  if 
you  pTOTe  to  be  a  northern  eentleman,  I  would  wiah 
you  to  paia  through  the  noita  door,  more  often  expe- 
ciaUy  than  any  of  the  other;  and  >a,  according  to 
your  countriea,  take  note  of  your  entrancM. 

Now  for  your  venturing  iuto  the  walk.  Becirciilit' 
apect,  and  wary  what  pillar  jou  come  in  at ;  and  take 
heed  in  any  caae,  an  you  love  the  reputation  of  your 
honour,  that  you  aroid  tha  nerriiig'man'a  log,  and 
approach  not  within  fire  fathom  of  that  pillar ;  but 
bend  your  course  directly  in  the  middle  line,  that  the 
body  of  the  church  may  appear 
■        ■         '    '■.  .  .    jublisl 

lanner  you  affect  i 
your  cloak  from  the  one  shoulder ;  and  then  you 
must,  aa  'twere  in  anecr,  suddenly  match  at  the 
middle  at  the  inaide,  if  it  be  taffeta  at  the  least ;  and 
so  by  that  means  your  contly  lining  in  betrayed,  or 
elne  by  the  pretty  advantage  of  compiiment.  But 
one  note  by  the  way  do  1  eipceially  woo  yon  to,  the 
neglect  of  which  makea  many  of  our  gallanCa  cheap 
and  ordinary,  that  bj  no  means  you  be  seen  aboce 
four  turns  ;  but  in  the  fifth  make  yourself  away,  either 
in  some  of  the  semitera'  ahops,  the  new  tobarco 
olHce,  or  amongst  the  bookicllcni,  where,  if  yon  numol 
read,  eiercise  your  smoke,  and  inquira  who  hai  writ 
against  thia  dirine  weed,  ftc.  For  this  irilbdrairing 
yourself  a  little  will  much  bcneflt  your  auit,  wbieh 
elne,  by  too  long  walking,  would  be  stale  to  the  wbule 
Bpcclaton  ;  but  bow^oeyor,  if  Paul's  jacks  b*  pnci>  up 
with  their  elbows,  and  quaiielline  to  strike  eleven  ; 
as  soon  as  ever  the  clock  naa  parted  them,  and  mded 
the  frmy  with  hia  hammer,  let  not  the  duke's  gallery 
contain  you  any  longer,  but  pass  away  apace  in  opea 
•  H  Pnl-s  CiUulnl  was  ItaB  a  pBbUe  I 


for  Adam's  holiday  boae  and  doublet  were  of  do  better 
stuff  than  plain  fig-leaves,  and  Eve's  best  gown  of  the 
aoma  piece  ;  then  went  but  a  pair  of  shean  between 
them.    An  antiquary  of  this  town  haa  yet  acnne  of 
the  powder  of  those  leaves  to  show.    Tailors  then 
WCTe  none  of  the  twelve  oompaniea ;  their  ball,  that 
now  is  larger  than  some  dorfes  among  the  Nether- 
landers,  was  then  no  bigger  than  a  Dutch  butcher'i 
shop :  they  durst  not  strike  down  their  customer* 
irith  large  bOls  ;  Adam  cared  not  an  apple-paring  for  ' 
their  lousy  hems.   Then  was  then  neither  the  Bpaniah   , 
slop,  DOT  the  skipper's  galligaakin,  nor  the  Danish 
sleeve,  nor  the  French  standing  coUaj :  your  treble-   , 
quadruple  rufis,  nor  your  stiff-necked  rabatos,  that   j 
have  more  arches  for  pride  than  can  stand  under  five 
London  bridgei,  durst  not  then  set  thenueliea  oat  in 
point ;  for  the  patent  for  staich  could  by  no  means  be 
ugnad.     Fiabion  was  then  counted  a  disease,  and   | 
horses  died  of  it ;  but  now,  thanks  to  folly,  it  is  held   i 
the  only  rare  phytic,  and  the  purest  golden  astca  Lrs 

[BoaaGaBtBUAmidhAaiKkBiurifiiiPaiirtWaJit.*']   ' 

He  that  would  strive  to  fashion  his  lees  to  his  silk 
stockinga,  and  bit  proud  gait  to  his  broad  garters,  let   l 
him  whiff  down  these  obserrations  :  for,  if  he  once  get 
to  walk  by  the  book,  and  I  sea  no  resson  but  he  may,    ' 
as  well  as  fight  by  the  book,  Paul's  may  be  pioud  of 
bim ;  Will  Clarke  shall  ring  forth  encomiunis  in  his 
honour;    John,   in   Paul's  chuicbyaid,   shall  fit  bis 
head  for  an  excellent  block;  whilst  all  the  ion*  of   I 
court  r^oice  to  behold  his  most  handsome  calf. 

Your  mediterrauean  isle  is  then  the  only  gallery, 
wherein  the  picturea  of  all  your  true  fasbionate  and 
complimentat  gulls  ore,  and  ousht  to  be  hung  up. 
Into  that  gallery  carry  your  neat  body ;  but  take  heed 
^ou  pick  out  auch  an  hour,  when  the  main  shoal  of 
lalandera  are  swimming  up  and  down.     And  first  ob- 
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Tiew ;  in  which  departure,  if  by  chance  you  either 
encounter,  or  aloof  off  throw  jour  inquisitire  eye  upon 
any  knight  or  equire,  being  your  familiar,  salute  him 
not  by  hia  name  of  Sir  such-a-one,  or  so  ;  but  call  him 
Ned,  or  Jack,  &c.  This  will  set  off  your  estimation 
with  great  men ;  and  if,  though  there  be  a  dozen  com- 
panies between  you,  'tis  the  better,  he  call  aloud  to 
you,  for  that  is  most  genteel,  to  know  where  he  shall 
find  you  at  two  o'clock ;  tell  him  at  such  an  ordinary, 
or  such ;  and  be  sure  to  name  those  that  are  dearest, 
and  whither  none  but  your  gallants  resort.  After 
dinner  you  may  appear  again,  haying  translated  your- 
self out  of  your  English  cloth  cloak  into  a  light 
Turkey  grogram,  if  you  hare  that  happiness  of  shift- 
ing ;  and  then  be  seen,  for  a  turn  or  two,  to  correct 
your  teeth  with  some  quill  or  silver  instrument,  and 
to  cleanse  your  gums  with  a  wrought  handkerchief : 
it  skills  not  whether  you  dined,  or  no ;  that  is  best 
known  to  your  stomach,  or  in  what  place  you  dined ; 
though  it  were  with  cheese,  of  your  own  mother's 
making,  in  your  chamber^  or  study. 

JOSEPH  HALL. 

JoflEPH  Hall,  bishop  of  Norwich,  whose  poetical 
satires  haye  already  been  mentioned,  was  the  author 
of  many  controyersial  tracts  in  defence  of  episcopacy ; 
and,  like  many  other  churchmen,  he  suffered  for  his 
opinions  during  the  ascendancy  of  the  Presbyterians. 
He  published  also  a  yariety  of  sermons,  meditations, 
epistles,  paraphrases,  and  other  pieces  of  a  similar 
character.  Tliis  distinguished  prelate  died  in  1636. 
From  the  pithy  and  sententious  quality  of  his  style, 
he  has  been  called  *  the  English  Seneca ;'  many 
parts  of  his  prose  writings  have  the  thought,  feel- 
ing, and  mdody  of  the  finest  poetry.  The  most 
popular  of  his  works  is  that  entitled  Ococuional  Me- 
ditaiknu,  a  few  extracts  from  which  are  here  sub- 
joined. 

Ujpm  the  Sight  of  a  Tree  FuU-blouomed, 

Here  is  a  tree  oyerlaid  with  blossoms ;  it  is  not 
possible  that  all  these  should  prosper ;  one  of  them 
must  needs  rob  the  other  of  moisture  and  growth  ;  I 
do  not  loye  to  see  an  infancy  oyer-hopeful ;  in  these 
pregnant  beginnings  one  faculty  starves  another,  and 
at  last  leaves  the  mind  sapless  and  barren :  as,  there- 
fore, we  are  wont  to  pull  off  some  of  the  too  frequent 
blossoms,  that  the  rest  may  thrive,  so,  it  is  good  wis- 
dom to  moderate  the  early  excess  of  the  parts,  or  pro- 
gress of  over-forward  childhood.  Neither  is  it  other- 
wise in  our  Christian  profession  ;  a  sudden  and  lavish 
ostentation  of  grace  may  fill  the  eye  with  wonder, 
and  the  mouth  with  talk,  but  will  not  at  the  last  fill 
theJap  with  fruit. 

Let  me  not  promise  too  much,  nor  raise  too  high 
expectations  of  my  undertakings  ;  I  had  rather  men 
should  complain  of  my  small  hopes  than  of  my  short 
performances. 

Upon  Oceation  of  a  Hedrbreaa  eomingitUo  hU  Ohcunier, 

Pretty  bird,  how  cheerfully  dost  thou  sit  and  sing, 
and  yet  knowest  not  where  tiiou  art,  nor  where  thou 


God,  and  find  myself  sit  warm  under  my  own  roof, 
yet  am  ready  to  droop  under  a  distrustful  and  un- 
thankful dulness.  Had  I  so  little  certainty  of  my 
harbour  and  purveyance,  how  heartless  should  I  be, 
how  careful ;  how  little  list  should  I  have  to  make 
music  to  thee  or  myself !  Surely  thou  comest  not 
hither  without  a  providence.  God  sent  thee  not  so 
much  to  deliffht,  as  to  shame  me,  but  all  in  a  convic- 
tion of  my  smlen  unbelief,  who,  under  more  apparent 


means,  am  less  cheerful  and  confident ;  reason  and 
faith  have  not  done  so  much  in  me,  as  in  thee  mere 
instinct  of  nature  ;  want  of  foresight  makes  thee  more 
merry  if  not  more  happy  here,  than  the  foresight  of 
better  things  maketh  me. 

0  God,  ihj  providence  is  not  impaired  by  those 
powers  thou  hast  given  me  above  these  brute  things  ; 
let  not  my  greater  helps  hinder  me  from  a  holy 
security,  and  comfortable  reliance  on  thee. 

Upon  the  Kindling  of  a  Charcoal  Fire, 

There  are  not  many  creatures  but  do  naturally 
affect  to  difi^se  and  enlarge  themselves ;  fire  and 
water  will  neither  of  them  rest  contented  with  their 
own  bounds  ;  those  little  sparks  that  I  see  in  those 
coals,  how  they  spread  and  enkindle  their  next  brands  ! 
It  is  thus  morally  both  in  good  and  evil ;  either  of 
them  dilates  itself  to  their  neighbourhood  ;  but  espe- 
cially this  is  so  much  more  apparent  in  evil,  by  how 
much  we  are  more  apt  to  take  it.  Let  but  some  spark 
of  heretical  opinion  be  let  fall  upon  some  unstable, 
proud,  busy  spirit,  it  catcheth  instantly,  and  fires 
the  next  capable  subject ;  they  two  have  easily  in- 
flamed a  third ;  and  now  the  more  society  the  more 
speed  and  advantage  of  a  public  combustion.  When 
we  see  the  church  on  a  flame,  it  is  too  late  to  complain 
of  the  flint  and  steel  ;  it  is  the  holy  wisdom  of  supe- 
riors to  prevent  the  dangerous  attritions  of  stubborn 
and  wrangling  spirits,  or  to  quench  their  first  sparks 
in  the  tinder. 

But  why  should  not  grace  and  truth  be  as  success- 
ful in  dilating  itself  to  the  gaining  of  many  hearts ! 
Certainly  these  are  in  themselves  more  winning,  if 
our  corruption  had  not  made  us  indisposed  to  good  : 
0  God,  out  of  a  holy  envy  and  emulation  at  the 
speed  of  evil,  I  shall  labour  to  enkindle  others  with 
these  heavenly  flames ;  it  shall  not  be  my  fault  if  they 
spread  not. 

Upon  the  SigJU  of  two  SnatU, 

There  is  much  variety  even  in  creatures  of  the  same 
kind.  See  there,  two  snails ;  one  hath  an  house,  the 
other  wants  it ;  yet  both  are  snails,  and  it  is  a  ques- 
tion, whether  case  is  the  better :  that  which  hath  a 
house  hath  more  shelter,  but  that  which  wants  it  hath 
more  freedom ;  the  privilege  of  that  cover  is  but  a 
burden ;  you  see,  if  it  hath  but  a  stone  to  climb  over, 
with  what  stress  it  draws  up  that  beneficial  load ;  and 
if  the  passage  prove  strait,  finds  no  entrance ;  whereas 
the  empty  snail  makes  no  difference  of  way.  Surely 
it  is  always  an  ease  and  sometimes  a  happiness  to 
have  nothing ;  no  man  is  so  worthy  of  envy  as  he  that 
can  be  cheerful  in  want. 

Upon  ff earing  of  Miuic  by  Night, 

How  sweetly  doth  this  music  sound  in  this  dead 
season !  In  the  day-time  it  would  not,  it  could  not, 
so  much  affect  the  ear.  All  harmonious  sounds  are 
advanced  by  a  silent  darkness ;  thus  it  is  with  the 
glad  tidings  of  salvation ;  the  gospel  never  sounds  so 
sweet  as  in  the  night  of  preservation,  or  of  our  own 
private  aflUction  ;  it  is  ever  the  same,  the  difference 
is  in  our  disposition  to  receive  it.  0  God,  whose 
praise  it  is  to  give  songs  in  the  night,  make  my  pro- 
sperity conscionable,  and  my  crosses  cheerful. 

Upon  the  Sight  of  an  Owl  in  the  Twilighi. 

What  a  strange  melancholic  life  doth  this  creature 
lead ;  to  hide  her  head  all  the  day  long  in  an  ivy 
bush,  and  at  night,  when  all  other  birds  are  at  rest, 
to  fly  abroad,  and  vent  her  harsh  notes.  I  know  not 
why  the  ancients  have  sacred  this  bird  to  wisdom,  ex- 
cept it  be  for  her  safe  closeness  and  singular  perspi- 
cuity ;  that  idien  other  domestical  and  airy  creatures 
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are  blind,  she  only  hath  inward  light,  to  discern  ihe 
least  objects  for  her  own  adyantage.  Surely  thus 
much  wit  they  hare  taught  us  in  her  ;  that  ho  is  the 
wiMst  man  that  would  have  least  t«  do  with  the  mul- 
titude ;  that  no  life  is  so  safe  as  the  obscure  ;  that  re- 
tiredness,  if  it  hare  less  comfort,  yet  has  less  danger 
and  yexation ;  lastly,  that  he  is  truly  wise  who  sees 
by  a  light  of  his  own,  when  the  rest  of  the  world  sit 
in  an  ignorant  and  confused  darkness,  unable  to  ap- 
prehend any  truth,  saye  by  the  helps  of  an  outward 
illumination. 

Had  this  fowl  come  forth  in  the  day-time,  how  had 
all  the  little  birds  flocked  wondering  about  her,  to  see 
her  uncouth  yisage,  to  hear  her  untuned  notes;  she  likes 
her  estate  neyer  the  worse,  but  pleaseth  herself  in  her 
own  quiet  reserredness ;  it  is  not  for  a  wise  man  to  be 
much  affected  with  the  censures  of  the  rude  and  un- 
skilful 'vulgar,  but  to  hold  fast  unto  his  own  well- 
chosen  and  well-fixed  resolutions;  every  fool  knows 
what  is  wont  to  be  done ;  but  what  is  best  to  be  done, 
is  known  only  to  the  wise. 

Upon  the  Sight  of  a  Onat  Library, 

What  a  world  of  wit  is  here  packed  up  together !  I 
know  not  whether  this  si^t  doth  more  dinmav  or 
comfort  me ;  it  dismays  me  to  think,  that  here  is  so 
much  that  I  cannot  know ;  it  comforts  me  to  think 
that  this  yarictjr  yields  so  good  helps  to  know  what  I 
should.  There  is  no  truer  word  than  that  of  Solomon 
— ^there  is  no  end  of  making  many  books ;  this  sight 
verifies  it — there  is  no  end  ;  indeed,  it  were  pity  there 
should  ;  God  hath  given  to  man  a  busy  soul,  the  agi- 
tation whereof  cannot  but  through  tmie  and  expe- 
rience work  out  many  hidden  truths ;  to  suppress 
these  would  be  no  other  than  injurious  to  mankind, 
whose  minds,  like  unto  so  many  candles,  should  be 
kindled  by  each  other :  the  thoughts  of  our  delibera- 
tion are  most  accurate  ;  these  we  vent  into  our  papers ; 
what  a  happincds  is  it,  that,  without  all  offence  of 
necromancy,  I  may  here  call  up  any  of  the  ancient 
worthies  of  learning,  whether  human  or  dirine,  and 
confer  with  them  of  all  my  doubts . — that  I  can  at 
pleasure  summon  whole  synods  of  reverend  fi&thers, 
and  acute  doctors,  irom  all  the  coasts  of  the  earth,  to 
give  their  well-studied  judgments  in  all  points  of 
question  which  I  propose !  Neither  can  I  cast  my 
eye  casually  upon  any  of  these  silent  masters,  but  I 
must  learn  somewhat :  it  is  a  wantonness  to  complain 
of  choice. 

No  law  binds  me  to  read  all ;  but  the  more  we  can 
take  in  and  digest,  the  better  liking  must  the  mind's 
needs  be :  blessed  be  Ood  that  hath  set  up  so  many 
clear  lamps  in  his  church. 

Now,  none  but  the  wilfully  blind  can  plead  dark- 
ness ;  and  blessed  be  the  memory  of  those  his  faithful 
servants,  that  have  left  their  blood,  their  spirits,  their 
lives,  in  these  precious  papers,  and  have  willingly 
wasted  themselves  into  these  during  monuments,  to 
give  light  unto  others. 

The  Bennons  of  Bishop  Hall  display  an  uncom- 
monly rapid  and  rehement  species  of  eloquence,  wdl 
fitted  to  arouse  and  impress  even  the  most  listless 
audience.  At  a  specimen,  we  give  the  following 
extract  from  a  discourse  on  the  text, '  It  is  finished,' 
preached  at  Paul's  Cross,  on  Good  Friday,  1609. 

[Christ  Crucified  Afrah  by  Sinnen,'] 

Behold,  this  storm,  wherewith  all  the  powers  of 
the  world  were  shaken,  is  now  over.  The  elders, 
Pharisees,  Judas,  the  soldiers,  priests,  witnesses, 
judges,  thieves,  executioners,  devils,  have  HI  tired 
themselves  in  vain  with  their  own  malice ;  and  he 
triumphs  over  them  all,  upon  the  throne  of  his  cross  : 
his  enemies  are  vanquished,  his  Father  satisfied,  his 
soul  with  this  world  at  rest  and  gloiy ;  *  It  is  finished.' 


Now,  there  is  no  more  betraying,  agonies,  amugii- 
xneuts,  soouigings,  scoffing,  crucifving,  conflicts,  ter« 
xors  ;  all  '  is  finished.'  Alas !  belov^,  and  will  'we 
not  let  the  Son  of  Ood  be  at  rest !  Do  we  now  again 
go  about  to  fetch  him  out  of  his  glory,  to  scorn  aud 
crucify  him !  I  fear  to  say  it :  God's  spirit  dare  and 
doth ;  '  They  crucify  sfain  to  themselves  the  Son  of 
God,  and  make  a  mo<£  of  him  :'  to  themselves,  not 
in  himself ;  that  they  cannot,  it  is  no  thank  to  them  ; 
they  would  do  it.  See  and  consider  :  the  notorioual y 
sinful  conversations  of  those  that  should  be  Christianny 
offer  violence  unto  our  glorified  Saviour ;  they  stretch 
their  hand  to  heaven,  and  pull  him  down  from  hi» 
throne  to  his  cross  ;  ther  tear  him  with  thorns,  pierce 
him  with  nails,  load  him  with  reproaches.  Thou 
hatest  the  Jews,  spittest  at  the  name  of  Judas,  raile»t 
on  Pilate,  condemnest  the  cruel  butchers  of  Christ  ; 
yet  thou  canst  blaspheme,  and  swear  him  quite  over, 
curse,  swag^,  lie,  oppress,  boil  with  lust,  scoff,  riot, 
and  livest  like  a  debauched  nuui ;  yea,  like  a  human 
beast  ;  yea,  like  an  unclean  deviL  Cry  Hoeanna  aa 
long  as  thou  wilt ;  thou  art  a  Pilate,  a  Jew,  a  Judan, 
an  executioner  of  the  Lord  of  life ;  and  so  murh 
greater  shall  thy  judgment  be,  by  how  much  thy  light 
and  his  glory  is  more.  Oh,  beloved,  is  it  not  enoujEch 
that  he  died  once  for  us  I  Were  those  pains  so  light, 
that  we  should  every  day  redouble  them  1  Is  this  the 
entertainment  that  so  gradous  a  Saviour  hath  de- 
served of  us  by  dying  1  Is  this  the  recompense  of 
that  infinite  lore  of  his  that  thou  shonldest  thus 
cruelly  vex  and  wound  him  with  thy  sins !  Eveiy 
of  our  sins  is  a  thorn,  and  nail,  and  spear  to  him  ; 
while  thou  pourest  down  thy  drunken  carouses,  thou 
givest  th^  Saviour  a  portion  of  gall ;  while  thou  de- 
spiscst  his  poor  servants,  thou  spittest  on  his  face ; 
while  thou  puttest  on  thy  proud  dresses,  and  liftest 
up  thy  vain  heart  with  high  conceits,  thou  settcst  a 
crown  of  thorfis  on  his  head  ;  while  thou  wrinmt  and 
oppressest  his  poor  children,  thou  whippest  him,  and 
drawcst  blood  of  his  hands  and  feet.  Thou  hypocrite, 
how  darest  thou  offer  to  receive  the  sacrament  of  Ood 
with  that  hand  which  is  thus  imbrued  with  the  blood 
of  him  whom  thou  receivest  f  In  every  ordinary  thy 
profane  tongue  walks,  in  the  disgrace  of  the  reli<riou8 
and  conscionable.  Thou  makest  no  scruple  of  thino 
own  sins,  and  scomest  those  that  do ;  not  to  be  wicked, 
is  crime  enough.  Hear  him  tibat  saith,  *  Saul,  Saul, 
why^  persecutest  thou  me  V  Saul  strikes  at  Damascus ; 
Christ  sufilers  in  heaven.  Thou  strikest ;  Christ  Jesus 
smarteth,  and  will  revenge.  These  are  the  afterings 
of  Christ's  sufferings.  In  himself  it  is  *  finished  ;*  in 
his  members  it  is  not,  till  the  world  be  finished.  We 
must  toil,  and  groan,  and  bleed,  that  we  may  reign  ; 
if  he  had  not  done  so,  '  It  had  not  been  finished.* 
This  is  our  warfare  ;  this  is  the  religion  of  our  sorrow 
and  death.  Now  are  we  set  upon  the  sandy  pavement 
of  our  theatre,  and  are  matched  with  all  sorts  of  evils  ; 
evil  men,  evil  spirits,  evil  accidents,  and,  which  is 
worst,  our  own  evil  hearts  ;  temptations,  croeses,  per- 
secutions, sicknesses,  wants,  infamies,  death ;  all 
these  must  in  our  courses  be  encountered  by  the  law 
of  our  profession.  What  should  we  do  but  strive  and 
suffer,  as  our  general  hath  done,  that  we  may  teign 
as  he  doth,  and  once  triumph  in  our  CuntHtnmalnm 
ettt^  God  and  his  angels  sit  upon  the  scaffolds 
of  heaven,  and  behold  us :  our  crown  is  ready  ;  our 
day  of  deliverance  shall  come  ;  yea,  our  redemption 
is  near,  when  all  tears  shall  be  wiped  from  our  eyen, 
and  we  that  have  sown  in  tears  shall  reap  in  joy.  lu 
the  mean  time,  let  us  possess  our  souls  not  in  patience 
only,  but  in  comfort :  let  us  adore  and  magnify  our 
Saviour  in  his  sufferings,  and  imitate  him  in  our  own. 
Our  sorrows  shall  have  an  end  ;  our  joys  shall  not : 
our  pains  shall  soon  be  finished  ;  our  glory  shall  be 
finished,  but  never  ended. 


Uthfinkhid. 
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SIR  THOHIS  OTERBURT. 


The  writing  of  characters  was  a  favourite  species 
of  composition  among  the  authors  of  this  period. 
How  successfiilly  Bishop  Hall  could  portray  £uman 
nature,  will  appear  from  his  character  of 

2%effypocrUe. 

An  hjpocrite  is  tho  worst  kind  of  player,  by  so  much 
that  he  acts  the  better  part ;  which  hath  always  two 
faces,  ofttimes  two  hearts  ;  that  can  compose  his  fore- 
head to  sadness  and  grarity,  while  he  bids  his  heart 
be  wanton  and  careless  within,  and,  in  the  mean  time, 
laughs  within  himself  to  think  how  smoothly  he  hath 
cozened  the  beholder.  In  whose  silent  face  are  written 
the  characters  of  religion,  which  his  tongue  and  ges- 
tures pronounce,  but  his  hands  recant.    That  hath  a 
clean  face  and  garment,  with  a  foul  soul ;  whose  mouth 
belies  his  heart,  and  his  fingers  bely  his  mouth. 
Walking  early  up  into  the  city,  he  turns  into  the 
ercat  church,  and  salutes  one  of  the  pillars  on  one 
knee,  worshipping  that  God  which  at  home  he  cares 
not  for,  while  his  ^e  is  fixed  on  some  window  or  some 
passenger,  and  his  heart  knows  not  whither  his  lips  go. 
He  rises,  and,  lookine  about  with  admiration,  com- 
plains of  our  frozen  duuity,  commends  the  ancient. 
At  church  he  will  ever  sit  where  he  may  be  seen  best, 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  sermon  pulls  out  his  tables  in 
haste,  as  if  he  feared  to  lose  that  note ;  when  he  writes 
either  his  forgotten  errand,  or  nothing.  Then  he  turns 
his  Bible  with  a  noise,  to  seek  an  omitted  quotation, 
and  folds  the  leaf  as  if  he  had  found  it,  and  asks  aloud 
the  name  of  the  preacher,  and  repeats  it,  whom  he 
publicly  salutes,  thanks,  praises  in  an  honest  mouth. 
He  can  command  tears  when  he  speaks  of  his  youth, 
indeed,  because  it  is  past,  not  because  it  was  sinful ; 
himself  is  now  better,  but  the  times  are  worse.    All 
other  sins  he  reckons  up  with  detestation,  while  he 
loves  and  hides  his  darling  in  his  bosom  ;  all  his 
speech  returns  to  himself,  and  erery  occuirent  draws 
ill  a  story  to  his  own  praise.     When  he  should  give, 
he  looks  about  him,  and  says.  Who  sees  me !  no  alms 
nor  prayers  fall  from  him  without  a  witness  ;  belike 
lest  God  should  deny  that  he  hath  received  them  ; 
and  when  he  hath  done  (lest  the  world  should  not 
know  it),  his  own  mouth  is  hb  trumpet  to  proclaim  it. 
With  the  superfluity  of  his  usury  ne  builds  an  hos- 
pital, and  harbours  them  whom  his  extortion  hath 
spoiled  ;  so  when  he  makes  many  beggars,  he  keeps 
some.    He  tumeth  all  gnats  into  camels,  and  cares 
I   not  to  undo  the  world  for  a  circumstance.    Flesh  on 
a  Friday  is  more  abominable  to  him  than  his  neigh- 
bour's bed  ;  he  abhors  more  not  to  uncover  at  the 
name  of  Jesus  than  to  swear  by  the  name  of  God. 
When  a  rhymer  reads  his  poem  to  him,  he  begs  a 
copy,  and  persuades  the  press.    There  is  nothing  that 
ho  dislikes  in  presence,  that  in  absence  he  censures 
not.  He  comes  to  the  sick  bed  of  his  step-mother  and 
weeps,  when  he  secretly  fears  her  recovery.    He  greets 
his  friend  in  the  street  with  a  clear  countenance,  so 
fast  a  closure,  that  the  other  thinks  he  reads  his  heart 
in  his  face  ;  and  shakes  hands  with  an  indefinite  invi- 
tation of — When  will  you  come  t  and  when  his  back 
is  turned,  joys  that  he  is  so  well  rid  of  a  guest ;  yet  if 
that  guest  visit  him  unfeared,  he  counterfeits  a  smiling 
welcome,  and  excuses  his  cheer,  when  closely  he  frowns 
on  his  wife  for  too  much.    He  shows  well,  and  says 
well,  and  himself  is  the  worst  thing  he  hath.  In  brief, 
he  is  the  stranger's  saint,  the  neighbour's  disease,  the 
blot  of  goodness,  a  rotten  stick  in  a  dark  night,  the 
poppy  in  a  com  field,  an  ill-tempered  candle  with  a 
great  snuff,  that  in  going  out  smells  ill ;  an  angel 
abroad,  a  devil  at  home ;  and  worse  when  an  angel  than 
when  a  devlL 

The  Buty-Body, 

His  estate  is  too  narrow  for  his  mind ;  and,  there- 
fore, he  is  lain  to  make  himself  room  in  others*  affairs. 


yet  ever  in  pretence  of  love.    No  news  can  stir  but  by 
his  door ;  neither  can  he  know  that  which  he  must 
not  tell.    What  every  man  ventures  in  a  Guiana 
voyage,  and  what  they  gained,  he  knows  to  a  hair. 
Whether  Holland  vrill  have  peace,  he  knows  ;  and  on 
what  conditions,  and  with  what  success,  is  familiar  to 
him,  ere  it  be  concluded.    No  post  can  pass  him  with- 
out a  question  ;  and,  rather  than  he  will  lose  the  news, 
he  rides  back  with  him  to  appose^  him  of  tidings ; 
and  then  to  the  next  man  he  meets  he  supplies  the 
wants  of  his  hasty  intelligence,  and  makes  up  a  per^ 
feet  tale  ;  wherewith  he  so  haunteth   the  patient 
auditor,  that,  after  many  excuses,  he  is  fain  to  endure 
rather  the  censures  of  his  manners  in  running  away, 
than  the  tediousness  of  an   impertinent  discourse. 
His  speech  is  oft  broken  off  with  a  succession  of  long 
parentheses,  which  he  evOTvows  to  fill  up  ere  the  con- 
clusion ;  and  perhaps  would  effect  it,  if  the  other's 
ear  were  as  unweariable  as  his  tongue.    If  he  see  but 
two  men  talk,  and  read  a  letter  in  the  street,  he  runs 
to  them,  and  asks  if  he  may  not  be  partner  of  that 
secret  relation  ;  uid  if  they  deny  it,  he  offers  to  tell, 
since  he  may  not  hear,  wonders  ;  and  then  falls  upon 
the  report  of  the  Scottish  mine,  or  of  the  great  fish 
taken  up  at  Lynn,  or  of  the  freezing  of  the  Thames  ; 
and,  after  many  thanks  and  dismissions,  is  hardly 
intreated  silence.      He  undertakes  as  much  as  he 
performs  little.  This  man  will  thrust  himself  forward 
to  be  the  guide  of  the  way  he  knows  not  ;  and  calls 
at  his  neighbour's  window,  and  asks  why  his  servants 
are  not  at  work.    The  market  hath  no  commodity 
which  he  prizeth  not,  and  which  the  next  table  shall 
not  hear  recited.    His  tongue,  like  the  tail  of  Samp- 
son's foxes,  carries  firebrands,  and  is  enough  to  set 
the  whole  field  of  the  world  on  a  flame.    Himself 
begins  table-talk  of  his  neighbour  at  another's  board, 
to  whom  he  bears  the  first  news,  and  adjures  him  to 
conceal  the  reporter :  whose  choleric  answer  he  returns 
to  his  first  host,  enlarged  with  a  second  edition  :  so, 
as  it  uses  to  be  done  in  the  fight  of  unwilling  mastifls, 
he  claps  each  on  the  side  apart,  and  provokes  them 
to  an  eager  conflict.    There  can  no  act  pass  without  his 
comment ;  which  is  ever  far-fetched,  rush,  suspicious, 
dilatory.    His  ears  are  long,  and  his  eyes  quick,  but 
most  of  all  to  imperfections  ;  which,  as  he  easily  sees, 
so  he  increases  with  intermeddling.     He  harbours 
another  man's  servant ;  and,  amidst  his  entertain- 
ment, asks  what  fare  is  usual  at  home,  what  hours 
are  kept,  what  talk  passeth  at  their  meals,  what  his 
master's  disposition  is,  what  his  government,  what 
his  guests :  and  when  he  hath,  by  curious  inquiries, 
extracted  all  the  juice  and  spirit  of  hoped  intelli- 
gence, turns  him  off  whence  he  came,  and  works  on  a 
new.     He  hates  constancy,  as  an  earthen  dulncss, 
unfit  for  men  of  spirit ;  and  loves  to  change  his  work 
and  his  place :  neither  yet  can  he  be  so  soon  weary  of 
any  place,  as  every  place  is  weary  of  him  :  for,  as  he 
sets  himself  on  work,  so  others  pay  him  with  hatred  ; 
and  look,  how  many  masters  he  hath,  so  many  ene- 
mies ;  neither  is  it  possible,  that  any  should  not  hate 
him,  but  who  know  him  not.    So,  then,  he  labours 
without  thanks,  talks  without  credit,  lives  without 
love,  dies  without   tears,  without    pity — save  that 
some  say, '  It  was  pity  he  died  no  sooner.' 

SIR  THOMAS  OVBRBITRT. 

Sir  Thomas  Overbctrt  was  another  witty  and 
ingenious  describer  of  characters.  He  at  one  time 
was  an  intimate  associate  of  Robert  Car,  the  mi- 
nion of  James  I. ;  but  having  opposed  the  favour- 
ite's marriage  with  the  infamous  Countess  of  Essesc, 
he  incurred  the  hatred  of  the  abandoned  pair,  an(l 
through  their  influence  was  confined  and  poisoned 
in  the  Tower.    The  way  in  which  this  murder  was 
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■creened  from  justice,  leares  a  foul  blot  on  the 
memory  of  the  king,  and  on  the  histoiy  of  the  sfte. 
Overhnry  wTx>te  two  didactic  poems,  called  The 
Wife,  and  The  Chinee  of  a  Wife,  but,  though  popular 
at  the  time,  these  are  now  held  in  no  estimation, 
either  as  preoeptire  or  as  literary  productions.  Some 
of  his  prose  Charactere,  or  *  Witty  Descriptions  of 
the  Properties  of  Sundry  Persons,'  are,  however, 
excellent,  though,  like  many  other  productions  of 
James's  reign,  disfigured  by  far-fetched  conceits. 

TkeTinJxr, 

A  tinker  is  a  moreable,  for  he  hath  no  abiding  in 
one  place ;  by  ins  motion  he  gathers  heat,  thence  his 
choleric  nature.  He  leems  to  be  vezy  devout,  for  his 
life  is  a  continual  pilgrimage ;  and  iiometimes  in  humi- 
li^  goes  barefoot,  therein  making  neceisity  a  virtue. 
His  house  is  as  ancient  as  Tubal  Cain's,  and  so  is  a 
renegade  by  antiquity ;  yet  he  proves  himself  a  gal- 
lant, for  he  catries  all  his  wealth  upon  hii  back ;  or  a 
philosopher,  for  he  bean  all  his  substance  about  him. 
From  his  att  was  music  first  invented,  and  therefore 
is  he  alwa^'S  furnished  with  a  song,  to  which  his  ham- 
mer keeping  tune,  proves  that  he  was  the  first  founder 
of  the  kettle-drum.  Note,  that  where  the  bwt  ale  is, 
there  stands  his  music  most  upon  crotchets.  The 
companion  of  his  travels  is  some  foul  sim-bumt  quean ; 
that,  since  the  terrible  statute,  recanted  gipsyism,  and 
is  turned  pedlaress.  So  maiches  he  all  over  England 
with  his  bag  and  baggage ;  his  conversation  is  irre- 
proveable,  for  he  is  ever  mending.  He  observes  truly 
the  statutes,  and  therefore  had  rather  steal  than  beg, 
in  which  he  is  irremoveably  constant,  in  spite  of  whips 
or  imprisonment ;  and  so  strong  an  enemy  to  idleness, 
that  m  mending  one  hole,  he  had  rather  make  three 
than  want  work ;  and  when  he  hath  done,  be  throws 
the  wallet  of  his  faults  behind  him.  He  embraceth 
naturally  ancient  customs,  conversing  in  open  fields 
and  lowly  cottages;  if  he  visit  cities  or  towns,  'tis 
but  to  deal  upon  the  imperfections  of  our  weaker  ves- 
sels. His  tongue  is  very  voluble,  which,  with  canting, 
proves  him  a  linguist.  He  is  entertained  in  every 
place,  but  enters  no  farther  than  the  door,  to  avoid 
suspicion.  Some  would  take  him  to  be  a  coward,  but, 
behove  it,  he  is  a  lad  of  mettle ;  his  valour  is  com- 
monly three  or  four  yards  long,  fastened  to  a  pike  in 
the  end  for  flying  off.  He  is  very  provident,  for  he 
will  fight  with  but  one  at  once,  and  then  also  he  had 
rather  submit  than  be  counted  obstinate.  To  con- 
clude, if  he  'scape  T^bum  and  Banbury,  he  dies  a 
beggar. 

2%e  Fair  and  ffa^opy  Milkmaid 

Is  a  country  wench«  that  is  so  far  from  making  her- 
self beautiful  by  art,  that  one  look  of  hen  is  able  to 
^nt  nil  face-phytic  out  of  countenance.  She  knows  a 
fair  look  is  but  a  dumb  orator  to  commend  rirtue, 
therefore  minds  it  not.  All  her  excellences  stand  in 
her  so  silently,  as  if  they  had  stolen  upon  her  without 
her  knowledge.  The  lining  of  her  apparel,  which  is 
herself,  is  far  better  than  outsides  of  tissue  ;  for  though 
she  be  not  arrayed  in  the  spoil  of  the  silk-worm,  she 
is  decked  in  innocence,  a  far  better  wearing.  She 
doth  not,  with  lying  long  in  bed,  spoil  both  her  com- 
plexion and  conditions  :  nature  hath  taught  her,  too, 
immoderate  sleep  is  rust  to  the  soul ;  she  rises,  there- 
fore, with  Chanticleer,  her  dame's  cock,  and  at  night 
makei  the  lamb  her  curfew.  In  milking  a  cow,  and 
straining  the  teats  through  her  fingers,  it  seems  that 
so  sweet  a  milk-press  makes  the  milk  whiter  or  sweeter ; 
for  never  came  almond-gloro  or  aromatic  ointment  on 
her  palm  to  taint  it.  llie  golded  ears  of  com  fall  and 
kiss  her  feet  when  she  reaps  them,  as  if  they  wished 
to  bo  bound  and  led  prisoners  by  the  same  hand  that 
felled  them.    Her  breath  is  her  own,  which  scents  all 


the  year  long  of  June,  like  a  new-made  hay-eock«  She 
makes  her  hand  hard  with  labour,  and  her  heart  sofi 
with  pity ;  and  when  winter  evenings  &11  earlj,  sit- 
ting at  her  meny  wheel,  she  sings  defiance  to  tlie 
giddy  wheel  of  fortune.  She  doth  all  things  with  so 
sweet  a  grace,  it  seems  ignorance  will  not  svSfer  her  to 
do  ill,  being  her  mind  is  to  do  well.  She  bestows  her 
year's  wages  at  next  iair,  and  in  choosing  her  gar- 
ments, counts  no  bravery  in  the  world  like  deceucj. 
The  garden  and  beie-hive  are  all  her  physic  and  sur- 
gery, and  she  lives  the  longer  for  it.  She  dares  ^o 
alone,  and  unfold  sheep  in  the  night,  and  fears  no 
manner  of  ill,  because  she  means  none  ;  yet,  to  •».▼ 
truth,  she  is  never  alone,  but  is  still  accompanied  witA 
old  songs,  honest  thoughts,  and  prayers,but  sh<»t  ones  ; 
yet  they  have  their  efficacy,  in  tnat  they  are  not  palled 
with  ensuing  idle  cogitations.  Lastly,  her  dreams  are 
so  chaste,  that  she  dare  tell  them ;  only  a  Friday's 
dream  is  all  her  superstition;  that  she  conceals  for 
fear  of  anger.  Thus  lives  she,  and  all  her  care  ia,  ahe 
may  die  in  the  spring-time^  to  have  store  of  flow«cB 
stuck  upon  her  wmding-sheet. 

A  i^tMyUm. 

His  outside  is  an  ancient  yeoman  of  England,  though 
his  inside  may  give  arms  (with  the  best  gentleman) 
and  neyer  see  the  herald.  There  is  no  truer  servant 
in  the  house  than  himself.  Though  he  be  master,  he 
says  not  to  his  servants,  go  to  field,  but  let  us  go  ; 
and  with  his  own  eye  doth  both  fatten  his  flock,  and 
set  forward  all  manner  of  fatisbandry.  He  is  taufht 
b^  nature  to  be  contented  with  a  little  ;  his  own  fold 
yields  him  both  food  and  raiment ;  he  is  pleased  with 
any  nourishment  God  sends,  whilst  curious  gluttony 
ransacks,  as  it  were,  Noah's  ark  for  food,  only  to  feed 
the  riot  of  one  moaL  He  is  never  known  to  go  to 
law;  understanding  to  be  law-bound  among  men,  is 
like  to  be  hide-bound  among  his  beasts ;  they  thrive 
not  under  it,  and  that  such  men  sleep  as  unquietlj 
as  if  their  pillows  were  stuflTed  with  lawyers'  pen- 
knives. When  he  builds,  no  poor  tenant's  cottage 
hinders  his  prospect ;  they  are,  indeed,  his  abns-hotuea, 
though  there  be  painted  on  them  no  such  superscrip- 
tion. He  never  sits  up  late,  but  when  he  hunts  the 
badger,  the  vowed  foe  of  his  lambs ;  nor  uses  he  any 
crueltv,  but  when  he  hunts  the  hare ;  nor  subtlety, 
but  when  he  setteth  snares  for  the  snipe,  or  pitfalls 
for  the  blackbird ;  nor  oppression,  but  when  in  the 
month  of  July  he  goes  to  the  next  river  and  sheaia 
his  sheep.  He  allows  of  honest  pastime,  and  thinks 
not  the  bones  of  the  dead  anything  bruised,  or  the 
worse  for  it,  though  the  country  lasses  dance  in  the 
churchyard  after  eTcn-song.  Rock-Monday,  and  the 
wake  in  summer,  shrovings,  the  wakeful  catches  on 
Christmas-eve,  the  hoky,  or  seed-cake,  these  he  yearly 
keeps,  yet  holds  them  no  relics  of  Popery.  He  is  not 
so  inquisitive  after  news  derived  from  the  priTy-closet, 
when  the  finding  an  eyery  of  hawks  in  his  own  ground, 
or  the  foaling  ofa  colt  come  of  a  sood  strain,  are  tidings 
more  pleasant  and  more  profitable.  He  is  lord  para- 
mount within  himself,  though  he  hold  by  nerer  so 
mean  a  tenure,  and  dies  the  more  contentedly  (thou^ 
he  leave  his  heir  young),  in  regard  he  leaves  him 
not  liable  to  a  covetous  guardian.  Lastly,  to  end 
him,  he  cares  not  when  his  end  comes ;  he  needs  not 
fear  his  audit,  for  his  qidetue  is  in  heaven. 

JOHNEARLE. 

John  Earub,  bishop  of  Worcester,  and  afterwaidt 
of  Salisbury,  was  a  very  successful  writer  in  the 
same  department  He  was  a  man  of  great  learning 
and  eloquence,  extremely  agreeable  and  faoetioas  in 
conversation,  and  of  such  excellent  moral  and  reli* 
gious  qualities,  that  (in  the  language  of  Waltoo) 
there  had  lived  since  the  death  of  Bichard  Hooker 
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no  man  *  whom  God  had  blessed  with  more  inno- 
cent wisdom,  more  sanctified  learning,  or  a  more 
pious,  peaceable,  primitiye  temper.'  He  was  at  one 
period  chaplain  and  tutor  to  Prince  Charles,  with 
whom  he  went  into  exile  daring  the  ciyil  war,  after 
being  depriyed  of  his  whole  property  for  his  adhe- 
rence to  the  rojal  cause.  Bishop  Earle  was  a  natiye 
of  York,  where  he  was  bom  in  1601 ;  and  his 
death  took  place  in  1665.  His  principal  work  is 
entitled  Mioroeonnography,  or  a  Piece  of  the  World 
Dieoowred^  in  Euayt  cmd  CharaeUn,  published  about 
1628,  and  which  is  a  yaluable  storehouse  of  parti- 
culars illustratiyQ  of  the  manners  of  the  times. 
Among  the  characters  drawn  are  those  of  an  Anti- 
quary, a  Carrier,  a  Player,  a  Pot-poet,  a  Uniyersity 
Dun,  and  a  Clown.    We  shall  giye  the  last. 

l%eClown, 

The  plain  country  fellow  is  one  that  manures  his 
cround  well,  but  lets  himself  lie  fallow  and  untilled. 
He  has  reason  enough  to  do  his  business,  and  not 
enough  to  be  idle  or  melancholy.  He  seems  to  hare 
the  punishment  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  for  his  conversa- 
tion is  among  beasts,  and  his  talons  none  of  the 
shortest,  only  he  eats  not  grass,  because  he  lores  not 
sallets.  His  hand  guides  the  plough,  and  the  plough 
his  thoughts,  and  his  ditch  and  land-mark  is  the  yery 
mound  of  his  meditations.  He  expostulates  with  his 
oxen  yery  undemtandingly,  and  speaks  gee,  and  ree, 
better  than  English.  His  mind  is  not  much  distracted 
with  objects ;  but  if  a  good  fat  cow  come  in  his  way, 
he  stands  dumb  and  astonished,  and  though  his  haste 
be  never  so  great,  will  fix  here  half  an  hour's  con- 
templation. His  habitation  is  some  poor  thatched 
roof,  distinguished  firom  his  bam  by  the  loop-holes 
that  let  out  smoke,  which  the  rain  had  long  since 
washed  through,  but  for  the  double  ceiling  of  bacon 
on  the  inside,  which  has  hung  there  from  his  grand- 
sire's  time,  and  is  yet  to  make  rashers  for  posterity. 
His  dinner  is  his  other  work,  for  he  sweats  at  it  as 
much  as  at  his  labour ;  he  is  a  terrible  fastener  on  a 
piece  of  beef,  and  you  may  hope  to  stave  the  guard 
off  sooner.  His  religion  is  a  part  of  his  copyhold, 
which  he  takes  from  his  landloztl,  and  refers  it  wholly 
to  his  discretion :  yet  if  he  give  him  leave,  he  is  a  good 
Christian,  to  his  power  (that  is),  comes  to  church  in  his 
best  clothes,  and  sits  there  with  his  neighbours,  where 
he  is  capable  only  of  two  prayers,  for  rain  and  fair 
weather.  He  M)prehends  God's  blessings  only  in  a 
good  year,  or  a  fat  pasture,  and  never  praises  him  but 
on  good  ground.  Sunday  he  esteems  a  day  to  make 
merry  in,  and  thinks  a  bagpipe  as  essential  to  it  as 
evening  prayer,  where  he  walks  very  solemnly  aflcr 
senrioe  with  his  hands  coupled  behind  him,  and  cen- 
sures the  dancing  of  his  parish.  His  compliment  with 
his  neighbour  is  a  good  thump  on  the  back,  and  his 
salutation  commonly  some  blunt  curse.  He  thinks 
nothing  to  be  rices  but  pride  and  ill  husbandry,  from 
which  he  will  gravely  dissuade  the  youth,  and  has 
some  thrifty  hob-nail  proverbs  to  clout  his  discourse. 
He  is  a  niggard  all  the  week,  except  only  market-day, 
where,  if  his  com  sell  well,  he  thinks  he  may  be  drunk 
with  a  good  conscience.  He  is  sensible  of  no  calamity 
but  the  burning  a  stack  of  com,  or  the  overflowing  of 
a  meadow,  and  thinks  Noah's  flood  the  greatest  plague 
that  ever  was,  not  because  it  drowned  the  world,  but 
spoiled  the  grass.  For  death  he  is  never  troubled,  and 
if  he  get  in  but  his  harvest  before,  let  it  come  when  it 
will,  he  cares  not. 

OWEK  TELLTHAM. 

OwEK  Fblltham,  the  author  of  a  work  of  great 
merit,  entitled  Raolvet ;  Divine,  Moralf  and  Politiealf 
is  a  writer  of  whose  personal  history  nothing  what- 
eyer  is  known,  except  that  he  was  one  of  a  £unily  of 


three  children,  and  that  his  father  was  a  SulSblkman. 
The  date  of  the  Arst  publication  of  the  *  Resolyes' 
is  uncertain;  but  the  second  edition  appeared  in 
1628,  and  so  popular  did  the  book  oontinue  during 
the  seventeenth  century,  that  it  had  reached  the 
twelfth  edition  in  1709.  Subsequently,  it  fell  into 
oblivion,  till  reprinted  in  1806,  by  Mr  Cumming,  of 
the  Board  of  ControL  It  consists  of  essays  on  reli- 
gious and  moral  subjects,  and  seems  to  derive  its 
name  from  the  circumstance,  that  the  author,  who 
wrote  for  his  own  improvement,  generally  forms 
resolutions  at  the  end  of  each  essay.  Both  in  sub- 
stance and  in  manner,  the  work  in  many  places 
bears  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the  essays  of 
Bacon.  Felltham's  style  is,  for  the  most  part,  vigo- 
rous, harmonious,  and  well  adapted  to  the  subjects ; 
sometimes  imaginative  and  eloquent,  but  occasion- 
ally chargeable  with  prolixity,  superabundance  of 
illustration,  and  too  great  familiarity  and  looseness 
of  expression.  His  sentiments  are  distinguished  by 
good  sense,  and  great  purity  of  religious  and  moral 
principle. 

[Moderation  in  Gri^J] 

I  like  of  Solon's  course,  in  comforting  his  constant 
friend ;  when,  taking  him  i^p  to  the  top  of  a  turret, 
overlooking  all  the  piled  buildings,  he  bids  him  think 
how  many  discontents  there  had  been  in  those  houses 
since  their  framing — how  many  are,  and  how  manj 
will  be ;  then,  if  he  can,  to  leave  the  world's  calami- 
ties, and  mourn  but  for  his  own.  To  moum  for  none 
else  were  hardness  and  injustice.  To  moum  for  all 
were  endless.  The  best  way  is  to  uncontract  the  brow, 
and  let  the  world's  mad  spleen  fret,  for  that  we  smile 
in  woes. 

Silence  was  a  full  answer  in  that  philosopher,  that 
being  asked  what  he  thought  of  human  life,  said 
nothing,  turned  him  round,  and  vanished. 

ILimttation  of  Human  Knowledge.^ 

Learning  is  like  a  river,  whose  head  being  far  in  the 
land,  is,  at  first  rising,  little,  and  easily  viewed ;  but, 
still  as  you  go,  it  gapeth  with  a  wider  bank  ;  not  with- 
out pleasure  and  delightful  winding,  while  it  is  on 
both  sides  set  with  trees,  and  the  beauties  of  various 
flowers.  But  still  the  further  you  follow  it,  the  deeper 
and  the  broader  'tis  ;  till  at  last,  it  inwaves  itself  in 
the  unfathomed  ocean  ;  there  you  see  more  water,  but 
no  shore — ^no  end  of  that  liquid  fluid  vastness.  In 
many  things  we  may  sound  Nature,  in  the  shallows  of 
her  revelations.  We  may  trace  her  to  her  second 
causes ;  but,  beyond  them,  we  meet  with  nothing  but 
the  puzzle  of  the  soul,  and  the  dazzle  of  the  mind's 
dim  eyes.  While  we  speak  of  things  that  are,  that 
we  may  dissect,  and  have  power  and  means  to  find 
the  causes,  there  is  some  pleasure,  some  certainty. 
But  when  we  come  to  metaphysics,  to  long  buried 
antiquity,  and  unto  unrevealed  divinity,  we  are  in  a 
sea,  which  is  deeper  than  the  short  reach  of  the  line 
of  man.  Much  may  be  gained  by  studious  inquisi- 
tion ;  but  more  will  ever  rest,  which  man  cannot  dis- 


cover. 


[Againtt  Seadineea  to  Take  Qfence,} 


We  make  ourselves  more  injuries  than  are  offered 
us;  they  many  times  pass  for  wrongs  in  our  own 
thoughts,  that  were  never  meant  so  by  the  heart  of 
him  that  speaketh.  The  apprehension  of  wrong  hurts 
more  than  the  sharpest  part  of  the  wrong  done.  So,  by 
falsely  making  ourselves  patients  of  wrong,  we  be- 
come the  tme  and  first  actors.  It  is  not  good,  in 
matters  of  discourtesy,  to  dive  into  a  man's  mind,  be- 
yond his  own  comment ;  nor  to  stir  upon  a  doubtful 
mdi^ity  without  it,  unless  we  have  proofs  that  carry 
wei^t  and  conriction  with  them.    Words  do  some- 
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times  fly  from  the  tongue  that  the  heart  did  neither 
hatch  nor  harbour.  While  we  think  to  reyenge  an 
injury,  we  many  times  begin  one ;  and,  after  that, 
repent  our  misconceptions.  In  thixies  that  may  have 
a  double  sense,  it  is  good  to  think  the  better  was  in- 
tended ;  so  shall  we  still  both  keep  our  friends  and 
quietness. 

Of  being  Over-valued, 

Let  me  have  but  so  much  wisdom  as  that  I  may  or- 
derly manage  myself  and  my  means,  and  I  shall  nerer 
care  to  be  pointed  at,  with  a  that  is  he,  I  wish  not  to  be 
esteemed  wiser  than  usual ;  they  that  are  so  do  better 
in  concealing  it  than  in  telling  the  world  of  it.  I 
hold  it  a  greater  injury  to  be  OYer-Talued  than  under ; 
for  when  brought  to  the  touch,  the  one  shall  rise  with 
praise,  while  uie  other  shall  decline  with  shame.  The 
former  has  more  present  honour,  but  less  safety :  the 
latter  is  humbly  secure,  and  what  is  wanting  in  re- 
nown is  made  up  in  a  better  blessing,  quiet.  There 
is  no  detraction  worse  than  to  OYer-praise  a  man  :  for 
if  his  worth  prore  short  of  what  report  doth  speak 
him,  his  own  actions  are  ever  giving  the  lie  to  his 
honour. 

Against  Detraction. 

In  some  dispositions  there  is  such  an  enrious  kind 
of  pride,  that  they  cannot  endure  that  any  but  them- 
selres  should  be  set  forth  as  excellent ;  so  that,  when 
they  hear  one  justly  praised,  they  will  either  openly 
detract  from  his  rirtues,  or,  if  those  rirtues  be  like  a 
clear  and  shining  light,  eminent  and  distinguished,  so 
that  he  cannot  be  safely  traduced  by  the  tongue,  they 
will  then  raise  a  suspicion  against  him  by  a  myste- 
rious silence,  as  if  there  were  something  remaining  to 
be  told,  which  over-clouded  even  his  brightest  glory. 
Surely,  if  we  considered  detraction  to  proceed,  as  it 
does,  from  envy,  and  to  belong  only  to  deficient  minds, 
we  should  find,  that  to  applaud  virtue  would  procure 
us  far  more  honour,  thui  underhandedly  seeking  to 
disparage  her.  The  former  would  show  that  we  loved 
what  we  commended,  while  the  latter  tells  the  world, 
we  grudge  that  in  others  which  we  want  in  ourselves. 
It  is  one  of  the  basest  offices  of  man  to  make  his 
tongue  the  lash  of  the  worthy.  Even  if  we  do  know 
of  faults  in  others,  I  think  we  can  scarcely  show  our- 
selves more  nobly  virtuous,  than  in  having  the  charity 
to  conceal  them ;  so  that  we  do  not  flatter  or  encou- 
rage them  in  their  failings.  But  to  relate  anything 
we  may  know  against  our  neighbour,  in  his  absence, 
is  most  unbeseeming  conduct.  And  who  will  not  con- 
demn him  as  a  traitor  to  reputation  and  society,  who 
tells  the  private  fault  of  his  friend  to  the  public  and 
ill-natured  world!  When  two  friends  part,  they 
should  lock  up  one  another's  secrets,  and  exchange 
their  keys.  The  honest  man  will  ijither  be  a  grave  to 
his  neighbour's  errors,  than  in  any  way  expose  them. 

QfNegUct. 

There  is  the  same  difiercnce  between  diligence  and 
neglect,  that  there  is  between  a  garden  properly  cul- 
tivated and  the  sluggard's  field  which  fell  under  Solo- 
mon's view,  when  overgrown  with  nettles  and  thorns. 
The  one  is  clothed  with  beauty,  the  other  is  tmplea- 
sant  and  disgusting  to  the  sight.  Negligence  is  the 
rust  of  the  soul,  that  corrodes  through  all  ner  best  re- 
solutions. What  nature  made  for  use,  for  strength, 
and  ornament,  neglect  alone  converts  to  trouble,  weak- 
ness, and  deformity.  We  need  only  sit  still,  and  dis- 
eases will  arise  from  the  mere  want  of  exercise. 

How  fair  soever  the  soul  ma^  be,  yet  while  con- 
nected with  our  fleshy  nature,  it  requires  continual 
care  and  rigilance  to  prevent  its  being  soiled  and  dis- 
coloured. Take  the  weeden  from  the  Fhralium  l  and 


a  very  little  time  will  change  it  to  a  wilderness,  and 
turn  that  which  was  before  a  recreation  for  men  into 
a  habitation  for  vermin.  Our  life  is  a  war&re ;  and 
we  ought  not,  while  passing  through  it,  to  sleep  with- 
out a  aentinel,  or  march  without  a  scout.  He  who 
neglects  either  of  these  precautions,  exposes  himself 
to  surprise,  and  to  becoming  a  prey  to  the  diligence 
and  peneverance  of  his  adversary.  The  mounds  of 
life  and  virtue,  as  well  as  those  of  pastures,  will  decar ; 
and  if  we  do  not  repair  them,  all  the  beasts  of  the 
field  will  enter,  and  tear  up  everything  good  which 
grows  within  them.  With  the  religious  and  well-dis- 
posed, a  slight  deviation  from  wisdom's  laws  will  dis- 
turb the  mind's  fair  peace.  Macarius  did  penance  for 
only  killing  a  gnat  in  anger.  Like  the  Jewish  touch 
of  things  unclean,  the  least  miscarriage  requires  puri- 
fication. Man  is  like  a  watch  ;  if  evening  and  morn- 
ing he  be  not  wound  up  with  prayer  and  circumspec- 
tion, he  Is  unprofitable  and  false,  or  serves  to  mislead. 
If  the  instrument  be  not  truly  set,  it  will  be  harsh 
and  out  of  tune ;  the  diapason  dies,  when  every  string 
does  not  perform  his  part.  Surely,  without  a  union 
to  God,  we  cannot  be  secure  or  well.  Can  he  be  happy 
who  from  happiness  is  divided  I  To  be  united  to  Ood, 
we  must  be  influenced  by  his  goodness,  and  strive  to 
imitate  his  perfections.  Diligence  alone  is  a  good 
patrimony ;  but  neglect  will  waste  the  fairest  fortune. 
One  preserves  and  gathers  ;  the  other,  like  death,  is 
the  dissolution  of  all.  The  industrious  bee,  by  her 
sedulity  in  summer,  lives  on  honey  all  the  winter.  But 
the  drone  is  not  only  cast  out  from  the  hive,  but  beaten 
and  punished. 

No  Man  Can  he  Good  to  AIL 

I  never  yet  knew  any  man  so  bad,  but  some  have 
thought  him  honest  and  afforded  him  love ;  nor  ever 
any  so  good,  but  some  have  thought  him  evil  and 
hated  him.  Few  are  so  stigmaticu  as  that  they  are 
not  honest  to  some ;  and  few,  again,  are  so  just,  as 
that  they  seem  not  to  some  unequal :  either  the  igno- 
rance, the  envy,  or  the  partiality  of  those  that  judge,  | 
do  constitute  a  various  man.  Nor  can  a  man  in  him-  • 
self  always  appear  alike  to  all.  In  some,  nature  hath 
invested  a  disparity ;  in  some,  report  hath  fore-blinded 
judgment ;  and  in  some,  accident  is  the  cause  of  dis- 
posing us  to  love  or  hate.  Or,  if  not  these,  the  varia- 
tion of  the  bodies'  humours ;  or,  perhaps,  not  any  of 
these.  The  soul  is  often  led  by  secret  motions ;  and 
loves,  she  knows  not  why.  There  are  impulsive  pri- 
vacies which  ui^  us  to  a  liking,  even  against  the  par- 
liamental  acts  of  the  two  Houses,  reason,  and  the 
common  sense ;  as  if  there  were  some  hidden  beauty, 
of  a  more  magnetic  force  than  all  that  the  eye  can  see ;  ^ 
and  this,  too,  more  powerful  at  one  time  than  another. 
Undiscovered  influences  please  us  now,  with  what  we 
would  sometimes  contemn.  •!  have  come  to  the  same 
man  that  hath  now  welcomed  me  with  a  free  expression  , 
of  love  and  courtesy,  and  another  time  hath  lefl  me 
unsaluted  at  all  ;  yet,  knowing  him  well,  I  have  been  j 
certain  of  his  sound  affection  ;  and  have  found  this,  | 
not  an  intended  neglect,  but  an  indisposednem,  or  a 
mind  seriously  busied  within.  Occasion  reins  the  mo- 
tions of  the  stirring  mind.  Like  men  that  walk  in 
their  sleep,  we  are  led  about,  we  neither  know  whither 
nor  how. 

Meditation. 

Meditation  is  the  soul's  perspective  glass ;  whereby, 
in  her  long  remove,  she  disoemeth  God,  as  if  he  were 
nearer  hand.  I  persuade  no  man  to  make  it  his  whole 
life's  business.  We  have  bodies  as  well  as  aouls ;  and 
even  this  world,  while^we  are  in  it,  ought  somewhat 
to  be  cared  for.  As  those  states  are  likely  to  flourish 
where  execution  follows  sound  advisements;  so  is  man,  . 
when  contemplation  is  seconded  by  action.    Contem- 
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plation  genenies;  action  propagfttes.  Without  the 
fint,  the  Utter  is  defectire ;  without  the  last,  the 
fint  ii  bat  abortire,  and  embiyooji.  Saint  Bernanl 
compares  contemplation  to  Rachel,  which  was  the 
more  fair ;  but  action  to  Leah,  which  was  the  more 
fruitful.  I  will  neither  alwavs  be  busy,  and  doing ; 
nor  eyer  shut  up  in  nothing  but  thought.  Yet  that 
which  some  would  call  idleness,  I  will  a^  the  sweetest 
part  of  my  life,  and  that  is,  my  thinking. 

PETER  BETIIN. 

Among  those  clerical  adherentu  of  the  king,  who, 
like  Biihop  Earle,  were  despoiled  of  their  goodB  by 
the  parliament,  was  Petbb  Hetlin,  born  near  Ox- 
ford in  1600.  This  industrious  writer,  who  figures 
at  once  as  a  geographer,  a  divine,  a  poet,  and  a 
historian,  composed  not  fewer  than  thirty -seven 
publications,  of  which  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
is  his  Mieroeoamut,  or  a  De$enption  of  the  Oreat 
Worid,  first  printed  in  1621.  As  a  historian,  he 
displays  too  much  of  the  spirit  of  a  partisan  and 
bigot,  and  stands  among  the  defenders  of  dyil  and 
ecclesiastical  tyranny.  His  works,  though  now  almost 
forgotten,  were  much  read  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  portions  of  them  may  still  be  perused  with 
pleasure.  After  the  Restoration,  his  health  snfibred 
so  much  from  disappointment  at  the  neglect  of  his 
claims  for  preferment  in  the  church,  that  he  died 
soon  after,  in  1662.  In  a  narrative  which  he  pub- 
lished of  a  six  weeks'  tour  to  France  in  1625,  he 
gives  the  following  humorous  description  of 

IThe  French,} 

The  present  French  is  nothing  but  an  old  Oaul, 
moulded  into  a  new  name :  as  rash  he  is,  as  head- 
strong, and  as  hair-brained.  A  nation  whom  you 
shall  win  with  a  feather,  and  lose  with  a  straw ;  upon 
the  fint  sight  of  him,  you  shall  have  him  as  familiar 
as  your  sleep,  or  the  necessity  of  breathing.  In  one 
hour's  conference  you  may  endear  him  to  you,  in  the 
second  unbutton  him,  the  third  pumps  him  dry  of  all 
his  secrets,  and  he  gives  them  you  as  faithfully  as  if 
you  were  his  ghostly  father,  and  bound  to  conceal 
them  '  sub  sigillo  oonfessionis ' — ['  under  the  seal  of 
confession']  ;  when  you  have  learned  this,  you  may 
lay  him  anide,  for  he  is  no  longer  serviceable.  If 
you  have  any  humour  in  holding  him  in  a  further 
acquaintance  (a  favour  which  he  confesseth,  and  I 
believe  him,  he  is  unworthy  of),  himself  will  make 
the  first  separation:  he  hath  said  over  his  lesson 
now  uuto  you,  and  now  must  find  out  somebody  else 
to  whom  to  repeat  it.  Fare  him  well ;  he  is  a  gar- 
ment whom  I  would  be  loath  to  wear  aboye  two  days 
together,  for  in  that  time  he  will  be  threadbare. 
'  Familiare  est  hominis  omnia  sibi  remittere' — ['  It  is 
usual  for  men  to  overlook  their  own  faults'],  saith 
Velleius  of  all ;  it  holdeth  most  properly  in  this 
people.  He  is  yery  kind-hearted  to  himself,  and 
thiuketh  himself  as  free  from  wants  as  he  is  full  ;  so 
much  he  hath  in  him  the  nature  of  a  Chinese,  that  he 
thinketh  all  men  blind  but  himself.  In  this  private 
self-conoeitedness  he  hateth  the  Spaniard,  loveth  not 
the  English,  and  contemneth  the  (lerman  ;  himself  is 
the  only  courtier  and  complete  gentleman,  but  it  is 
his  own  glass  which  he  seeth  in.  Out  of  this  conceit 
of  his  own  excellency,  and  partly  out  of  a  shallowness 
of  brain,  he  is  very  liable  to  exceptions ;  the  least 
distaste  that  can  be  draweth  his  swonl,  and  a  minute's 
pause  sheatheth  it  to  your  hand ;  aflerwards,  if  you 
neat  him  into  better  manners,  he  shall  take  it  kindly, 
and  cry,  atrviteur.  In  this  one^hing  they  are  wonder- 
fully like  the  deril ;  meekness  or  submission  makes 
them  insolent ;  a  little  resistance  putteth  them  to 
their  heels,  or  makes  them  your  spaniels.    In  a  word 


(for  I  have  held  him  too  long),  he  is  a  walking  vanity 
in  a  new  fashion. 

I  will  give  you  now  a  taste  of  his  table,  which  you 
shall  find  in  a  measure  furnished  (I  speak  not  of  the 
peasant),  but  not  with  so  full  a  manner  as  with  us. 
Their  beef  they  cut  out  into  such  chops,  that  that 
which  goeth  there  for  a  laudable  dish,  would  be 
thought  here  a  university  commons,  new  served  from 
the  hatch.  A  loin  of  mutton  serves  amongst  them  for 
three  roastings,  besides  the  hazard  of  making  pottage 
with  the  rump.  Fowl,  also,  they  have  in  good  plenty, 
especially  sudi  as  the  king  found  in  Scotland  ;  to  say 
truth,  that  which  they  have  is  sufiicient  for  nature 
and  a  friend,  were  it  not  for  the  mistress  or  the 
kitchen  wench.  I  have  heard  much  fame  of  the 
French  cooks,  but  their  skill  lieth  not  in  the  neat 
handling  of  beef  and  mutton.  The^  have  (as  gene- 
rally have  all  this  nation)  good  umcies,  and  are 
special  fellows  for  the  making  of  pufiT-pastes,  and  the 
ordering  of  banquets.  •  Their  trade  is  not  to  feed  the 
belly,  but  the  palate.  It  is  now  time  you  were  set 
down,  where  the  first  thing  you  must  do  is  to  say 
your  grace ;  private  graces  are  as  ordinary  there  as 
private  masses,  and  from  thence  I  think  they  learned 
them.  That  done,  fall  to  where  you  like  best ;  they 
observe  no  method  in  their  eatinc,  and  if  you  look  for 
a  carver,  you  may  rise  fasting.  When  you  are  risen, 
if  you  can  digest  the  sluttishness  of  the  cookery 
(which  is  most  abominable  at  first  sight),  I  dare  trust 
you  in  a  garrison.  Follow  him  to  church,  and  there 
he  will  show  himself  most  irreligious  and  irreverent : 
I  speak  not  of  all,  but  the  general.  At  a  mass,  in 
CoideUers'  church  in  Paris,  I  saw  two  French  rapists, 
even  when  the  most  sacred  mystery  of  their  faith  was 
celebrating,  break  out  into  such  a  blasphemous  and 
atheistical  laughter,  that  even  an  Ethnic  would  hare 
hated  it ;  it  was  well  tiiey  were  Catholics,  otherwise 
some  French  hothead  or  other  would  haye  sent  them 
laughing  to  Pluto. 

The  French  language  is,  indeed,  very  sweet  and  de- 
lectable :  it  is  cleared  of  all  harshness,  by  the  cutting 
and  leaving  out  the  consonants,  which  maketh  it  fall 
ofiTthe  tongue  very  volubly  ;  yet,  in  my  opinion,  it  is 
rather  elegant  than  copious  ;  and,  therefore,  is  much 
troubled  for  want  of  words  to  find  out  paraphrases.  It 
expresseth  very  much  of  itself  in  the  action ;  the  head, 
body,  and  shoulders,  concur  all  in  the  pronouncing  of 
it ;  and  he  that  hopeth  to  speak  it  with  a  good  ^raoe, 
must  have  something  in  him  of  the  mimic.  It  is  en- 
riched with  a  full  number  of  significant  proverbs, 
which  is  a  great  help  to  the  French  humour  in  scoffing ; 
and  very  full  of  courtship,  which  maketh  all  the 
people  complimental.  The  poorest  cobbler  in  the  vil- 
lage hath  his  court  cringes,  and  hiseauftcmie  de  cow; 
his  court  holy-water  as  perfectly  as  the  prince  of 
Cond^. 

[Frmch  Lore  of  Jkmeing.'] 

At  my  being  there,  the  sport  was  dancing,  an  exer- 
cise much  used  by  the  French,  who  do  naturally 
affect  it.  And  it  seems  this  natural  inclination  is  so 
strong  and  deep  rooted,  that  neither  age  nor  the  ab- 
sence of  a  smiling  fortune  can  prevail  against  it.  For 
on  this  dancing  green  there  assembleth  not  only  youth 
and  gentry,  but  also  age  and  beggary ;  old  wives, 
which  could  not  set  foot  to  ground  without  a  crutch 
in  the  streets,  had  here  taught  their  feet  to  amble ; 
you  would  have  thought,  by  the  cleanly  conveyance 
and  carriage  of  their  bodies,  that  they  had  been 
troubled  with  the  sciatica,  and  yet  so  eager  in  the 
sport,  as  if  their  dancing-days  should  never  be  done. 
Some  there  was  so  ragged,  that  a  swift  galliard  would 
almost  have  shaken  them  into  nakedness,  and  they, 
also,  most  violent  to  have  their  carcasses  directed  in  a 
measure.  To  have  attempted  tho  staying  of  them  at 
home,  or  the  persuading  of  them  to  work  when  they 
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ktud  tha  fiddla,  htd  bun  >  tuk  too  unwieldjfoT 
Herculo.  In  thia  miitura  of  tge  ani  conditioD,  did 
we  ohnm  them  at  their  putime  ;  the  ragi  being  >a 
iDtenrOTen  irith  the  ■ilks,  and  wrinkled  browi  so  iu- 
terchange»blj  mineled  with  freih  be»utie«,  that  jou 
would  E»T«  thought  it  to  haTe  been  a  miunmerr  of 
fortuDU  ;  aa  for  ^ose  of  both  niea  which  were  ^to- 
gether put  action,  thej  had  caiued  tbemaelTca  to  be 
carried  thither  in  their  chain,  and  trod  tbe  meanim 
wiUi  their  eye*. 

[SelUnid  and  iit  Iiihabitantt,'] 

The  eountt;  for  the  moat  part  lieth  ynj  low, 
intomucli  that  they  are  fain  to  fence  it  irith  bank* 
and  ramparts,  to  keep  out  the  sea,  and  to  restrain 
rivers  within  theii  bounds  ;  to  that  in  many  place* 
one  may  see  the  >ea  far  aboie  the  land,  and  yet  re- 
pulsed  with  thote  banka  :  and  ii  withal  so  fenny  and 
full  of  monhes,  that  tbej  are  forced  to  tranch  it  with 
innumerable  dikes  and  channels,  to  make  it  firm  land 
and  fit  for  dwelling  ;  yet  not  so  firm  to  bear  either 
treee  or  much  grain.  Bat  such  is  the  induitr*  of  tha 
people,  and  the  trade  thej  drire,  that  hBTing  little  oi 
no  com  of  their  own  growth,  the;  do  provide  them- 
■elies  elsewhere ;  not  only  sufficient  for  their  own 
■pending,  but  whaiewith  to  lupply  thdr  neighbours  : 
haring  no  timber  of  their  own,  they  mend  mora 
timber  in  building  ships,  and  fencing  their  water- 
counee,  than  any  country  in  the  world  :  having  no 
nine,  they  drink  more  than  the  people  of  the  country 
where  it  gnweth  naturally ;  and,  finally,  having 
neither  flai  nor  wool,  they  make  more  cloth,  of  both 
sorts,  than  in  all  the  countries  in  the  world,  an 
Fiance  and  England. 

The  present  inhabiUnti  are  generally  given  to 
faring  hies,  so  that  it  ii  thought  that  in  Holland, ! 
land,  and  West  Friesland,  there  are  2SaO  shipi  of 
and  burden  ;  the  women  for  the  most  part  laborious 
in  making  stuffi.    Nay,  you  will  haidlyiee  a  child  of 
four  yean  of  age  that  is  not  kept  to  work,  and  made 
to  earn  its  own  living,  to  the  great  eommendatioa  of 
their  government.      The  greaint   of    their   natural 
mmmoditiee  is  butter  and  cheese  ;  of  which,  besides 
that  infinite  plenty  which  they  spend  in  their  own 
houses,  and  amoneit  their  gairiiioDs,  they  sell  ae  much 
onto  other  countnea  as  comes  to  tan  thousand  crow  ~ 
per  annum.     By  which  meant,  and  by  the  greatnc 
of  their  fish  trade,  spoken  of  before,  they  aie  gmwn 
wealthy  on  the  land,  and  so  powerful  at  sea,  that  as 
Flanders  heretofore  was  taken  for  all  the  Netherlands, 
■o  now  Holland  is  taken  generally  for  all  tha  pro- 
vinces confederated  in  a  league  against  the  Spaniard. 


One  of  the  most  learned  writers,  and  at  tb 
lime  conspicuous  political  chsractcrs  of  thi 
was  JoBM  Beu>i:m,  a  lawyer  of  active  and  vigorous 
character.  He  was  bom  of  reputable  parentage  In 
158*.  After  being  educated  at  Chichester  and  Ox- 
ford, he  studied  law  In  London,  aiid  published  in 
the  Latin  language,  between  1607  and  1610. 
rat  historical  and  antiquarian  works  relative  t 
native  country.  These  acquired  for  him,  besides 
considerable  reputation,  the  esteem  and  IVicndsbip 
of  Camden,  Spelman,  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  Ben  Jon- 
son,  Browne,  and  also  of  Drayton,  to  whose  '  Poly- 
olbioo'  he  fiimislied  notes.  By  Milton  he  is  spoken  of 
OS  'the  chief  of  learned  men  reputed  in  this  land.' 
His  largest  English  work,  A  TreatUe  on  TUia  of 
Hiiumr,  was  published  in  1614.  and  still  con'' 
standard  authority  respectijig  the  degrees  of 

'  gentry  in  England,  and  tlie  origin  of 


by  the  pubUcaUon  of  a  Latin  work  od  the  idoti 

of  the  Syrians,  and  more  eipeciaily  on  the  heathen 
deitiM  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament.  In  his  next 
pufoimance,  A  Hulory  t^  Titlia  (161B),  bj  leaning 


to  the  side  of  those  who  question  the  divine  TisU  of 

the  church  to  that  fund,  he  gave  great  offence  to  the 
clergy,  at  whose  instigation  the  king  summoned  the 
author  to  his  presence  and  reprimanded  him.  He 
was,  moreover,  called  before  several  members  of  the 
formidable  high  conunisiion  court,  who  extracted 
from  him  a  written  declaration  of  sorrow  for  what 
he  bad  done,  without,  however,  any  retractimi  of  hi* 
opinion.  Several  replies  appeared,  but  to  these  he 
was  not  allowed  to  publish  a  rejoinder.  During  the 
subsequent  part  of  his  life,  Belden  showed  bnt  tittle 
respect  for  his  clerical  contemporaries,  whose  con- 
duct he  deemed  arrogant  and  oppressive.  Nor  did 
he  long  want  an  opportunity  of  showing  that  civil 
tyranny  waa  aa  little  to  his  taste  as  ecclesiastical ;  for 
being  consulted  by  the  parliament  in  1B21,  on  occa- 
sion of  the  dispute  with  James  concerning  their 
powers  and  privileges,  he  spoke  so  freely  on  the  po- 
pnlar  side,  and  took  so  prominent  a  port  in  drawing 
up  tlie  spirited  protestation  of  parliament,  that  he 
Buflered  a  short  confinement  in  consequence  of  thc^ 
royal  displeasure.  As  a  member  of  parliament,  both 
in  this  and  in  the  subsequent  reign,  he  continned 
to  defend  the  liberty  of  the  people,  insomuch  that 
on  one  occasion  he  was  committial  to  the  Tower  on 
the  charge  of  sedition.  In  1640,  when  the  Long 
Parliament  met,  he  was  unanimously  elected  one  rf" 
the  representatives  of  Oiford  university;  but  though 
still  opposing  the  abuses  and  oppressions  of  which 
the  people  complained,  he  waa  averse  to  eltreme 
measures,  and  desirous  to  prevent  the  power  of  the 
sword  from  falling  into  tJie  hands  of  either  party. 
Finding  his  eiertions  to  ward  off  a  civil  war  unavaQ- 
ing.  he  seems  to  have  withdrawn  himself  Bs  much  aa 
possible  ftorn  public  life.  White  in  parliament,  he 
constantly  employed  his  influence  in  behalf  of  lesm- 
Ingand  teameil  men.  and  performed  great  services  to 
both  nnirersLties.  In  1643  be  was  appointed  keeper 
of  the  recocdt  in  the  Tower,    Meanwhile,  liis  politi- 
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cal  occnpKtioo*  were  not  mflfered  to  diTert  hii  mind 
altogether  from  liteniy  panuiu.  Beiidei  mi  bc- 
connt,  pabluhed  in  1 6S8,  of  the  celebrated  Armido- 


HonH  of  Bddn  at  BdrbifUm,  Ediki. 
liui  nurldci,  which  had  been  bronghl  from  Greece 
the  preiioiu  Teu*,*  he  gare  to  the  world  Tvioiu 
worki  on  legal  and  ecdeiiaitical  antiquitieB,  partl- 
eijaii;  time  of  the  Jeviah  natlOQ;  and  also  an  ela- 
borate lAtin  treatite  in  mppott  of  the  right  of 
bitiah  dominion  over  the  drcnmjacent  leas.  Thii 
lait  appealed  in  1639,  and  foond  great  faTonr  with 
all  pai4iet.  A  defence  of  It  againit  a  Dutch  writer 
wai  the  lait  publication  before  hii  death— an  e»ent 
which  took  place  in  1654.  His  friend  Archbiihop 
Uiher  preached  hi*  fiineral  «ermon.  and  hi«  valuable 
library  w»j  added  by  hia  eiecntors  to  the  Bodleian  at 
Oxford.  After  hii  death,  a  coUection  of  bia  layings, 
eotitled  Table  Taik,  waa  publiihed  by  hii  amanuenaii, 
who  itatea  that  he  enjoyed  for  twenty  yean  the 
opportunity  of  hearing  bii  employer'!  ducourse,  and 
wa*  in  the  habit  of  committing  faithfully  to  writing 
'tfae  eicelleot  thingi  that  uiually  fell  Erom  him.' 
It  is  more  by  his  '  Table  Talk'  than  by  the  worka 
published  In  hi«  lift-time,  tlmt  Selden  U  now  gene- 
rally known  aa  a  writer  ;  for  though  he  wa«  a  man  of 
great  talent  and  learning,  his  >tyle  was  deficient  in 
ease  and  grace,  and  the  cliua  of  subjects  which  he 
choie  was  one  little  suited  to  the  popular  taite.  The 
fbllowing  eulogy  of  hira  by  Lord  Clarendon,  whose 
poUtici  were  opposite  to  his,  proves  how  higliJy 
he  waa  respected  by  oil  parties  ;— '  He  was  a  perwin 
whom  no  character  can  flatter,  or  transmit  any 
ExpresaioDl  equal  to  his  merit  and  virtue.  He  was 
of  >o  stupendous  a  learning  in  all  kinds  and  In  all 
laogoagei  (as  may  appear  In  tiii  excellent  writings}, 
that  a  man  would  have  thought  he  had  been  entirely 
versant  amongst  books,  and  had  never  spent  an 

IT  but  in  reading  and  writing  ;  yet  his  humanity, 

affability,  and  courtesy,  were  sueh,  tliat  he  woald 
have  been  thoi^ht  to  have  been  bred  in  the  best 
courts,  but  that  his  good-nature,  charity,  and  de- 
light in  doing  good,  exceeded  that  breeding.  His 
style  in  all  his  writings  seems  barsb,  and  sometimes 
obscure,  which  i»  not  wholly  to  be  imputed  to  the 
abrtruse  subjects  of  which  he  commonly  treated,  out 
of  the  palhi  trod  by  other  men,  buttoa  little  uoder- 
ralujng  the  beauty  of  style,  and  too  much  propensity 


to  the  UngUBge  of  antiquity  i  but  in  his 
tion  he  was  the  most  clear  discourser,  and  had  tiie 
beat  faculty  of  making  hard  things  easy,  and  present- 
ing them  to  the  understaiiding,  that  hath  been  known. 
Mi  Eyde  was  wont  to  say,  tiiat  he  valued  himself 
upon  nothing  more  than  upon  having  bad  Mr  Scl- 
den'i  acquaintance  liiim  the  time  he  was  very  young, 
and  held  It  with  great  delight  as  long  as  they  were 
snffbred  to  continue  together  in  London  ;  and  he  was 
much  troubled  always  when  he  heard  him  blamed. 
censured,  and  reproached,  for  staying  in  London,  and 
in  the  parliament  after  they  were  in  rebellion,  and 
in  the  worst  thnea,  which  his  age  obliged  bimto  do; 
and  how  wicked  soever  the  actions  were  which  were 
every  day  done,  he  was  confident  he  had  not  given 
his  consent  to  them,  but  would  have  hindered  them 
if  he  could  with  his  own  safety,  to  which  he  was 
always  enough  Indulgent  If  he  had  some  infir- 
mities with  other  men,  they  were  weighed  down 
with  wonderftal  and  prodigionf  abUltiea  aikd  efeel- 
lences  in  the  other  acale." 

Many  of  the  apophthegms  to  be  found  In  Selden'a 
'  Table  Talk"  we  eiceedingly  acute;  many  of  them 
are  humorous;  while  some  embody  proposiliom 
which,  thoagh  uttered  In  familiar  conTCnatlon,  he 
probably  would  not  have  seriously  maintained.  As 
might  be  expected,  satirical  remarks  on  the  clergy 
abound,  and  there  are  displays  also  of  that  cautious 
spirit  which  distinguished  him  thronghouthis  career. 
Marriage,  tbr  example,  he  characterises  as  '  a  despe- 
rate thing:  the  frogs  in  £sop  were  extreme  wise; 
they  had  a  great  mind  to  some  water,  but  they 
would  not  leap  into  the  well,  because  they  could 
not  get  out  again.'  The  following  are  additional 
extract*  from  the  '  Table  Talk  :'— 

\.  He  that  speaks  ill  of  another,  commonly  hefon 
ha  is  aware,  makes  bimsclf  such  a  one  as  he  speaks 

ag^nsC ;  for  if  he  bad  civility  or  brewiiag,  ha  would 
forbear  such  kind  of  language. 

2.  Agallant  man  JBabove  ill  words.  An  example  we 
have  in  the  old  lord  of  Salisbury,  who  was  a  great  wi«e 
man.  Stone  had  called  some  lord  about  court  fool ; 
the  lord  complains,  and  has  Stone  whipped ;  Stons 
cries,  '  1  might  have  called  my  lord  of  SaliibuTy  fool 
often  enough,  before  he  would  have  had  me  whipped.' 

3.  Speak  not  ill  of  a  great  enemy,  but  rather  give 
him  eood  words,  that  ha  may  use  jou  the  better,  if 
you  chance  to  fall  into  his  hands.  The  Spaniard  did 
this  when  he  was  dying;  hii  confessor  told  bim,  to 
work  him  to  repentance,  how  the  deril  tormented  the 
wicked  that  went  to  hell ;  the  Spaniard  replying,  called 
the  devil,  my  lord :  '  I  hope  my  lord  the  devu  is  not 
to  cruel.'  His  confeMor  reproved  him.  'Excuse  me,' 
said  the  Don,  'for  calling  bim  so  ;  I  know  not  into  what 
hands  I  may  fall ;  and  if  I  happen  into  hii,  I  hope 
he  will  use  me  the  better  for  giving  him  g(k>d  wordi.' 

1.  Humility  is  a  virtue  all  preach,  none  practice, 
and  yet  everybody  is  content  to  hear.  The  master 
thinu  it  good  doctrine  for  his  servant,  the  luty  for 
the  clergy,  and  the  clergy  for  the  laity. 

2.  There  ii  kumililai  giuaUim  in  vitio.'  If  a  man 
does  Dot  take  notice  of  that  eiceileniy  and  pel 
that  is  m  himself,  how  can  he  he  thankful  t 
who  is  the  author  of  all  excellency  and  perfection  ( 
Nay,  if  a  man  hath  too  meui  an  opinion  of  himwlf, 
it  will  Mnder  him  unMrvioeable  both  to  Ood  and  man. 

3.  Pride  mav  b«  allowed  to  this  or  that  degree,  else 
a  man  cannot  keep  up  his  dignity.  In  gluttons  there 
must  be  eating,  in  dninkenuesi  there  must  be  diiuk- 
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ing ;  it  Ib  not  the  eating,  nor  it  is  not  the  drinking, 
that  is  to  be  blamed,  but  the  excess.    So  in  pride. 

King, 

A  king  is  a  thing  men  hare  made  for  their  own 
sakes,  for  quietness  sake ;  just  as  in  a  familj  one  man 
is  appointed  to  buj  the  meat :  if  every  man  should 
buy,  or  if  there  were  many  buyers,  they  would  nerer 
agree;  one  would  buy  wliat  the  other  liked  not,  or 
what  the  other  had  l>ought  before,  so  there  would  be 
a  confusion.  But  that  charge  being  committed  to 
one,  he,  according  to  his  discretion,  pleases  alL  If 
they  have  not  what  they  would  haye  one  day,  they 
shall  have  it  the  next,  or  something  as  good. 

Tis  a  yain  thing  to  talk  of  an  heretic,  for  a  man 
for  his  heart  can  think  no  otherwise  than  he  does 
thii^.  In  the  primitive  times  there  were  maxiy  opi- 
nion, nothing  scarce,  but  some  or  other  held.  One  of 
these  opinions  being  embraced  by  some  prince,  and 
received  into  his  kingdom,  the  rest  were  condemned 
as  heresies  ;  and  his  religion,  which  was  but  one  of 
the  several  opinions,  first  is  said  to  be  orthodox,  and 
so  to  have  continued  ever  since  the  apostles. 

Learning  and  Witdonu 

No  man  is  wiser  for  his  learning :  it  may  adminis- 
ter matter  to  work  in,  or  objects  to  work  upon  ;  but 
wit  and  wisdom  are  bom  with  a  man. 

Oracks, 

Oracles  ceased  presently  after  Christ,  aft  soon  as 
nobody  believed  them  :  just  as  we  have  no  fortune- 
tellers, nor  wise  men  [wizards],  when  nobody  cares 
for  them.  Sometimes  you  have  a  season  for  them, 
when  people  believe  them  ;  and  neither  of  these,  I 
conceive,  wrought  by  the  devil. 

J>reafM  and  Prophecia. 

Breams  and  prophecies  do  thus  much  good :  they 
make  a  man  go  on  with  boldness  and  courage  upon  a 
danger,  or  a  mistress.  If  he  obtains,  he  attrioutes 
much  to  them ;  if  he  miscarries,  he  thhiks  no  more  of 
them  or  is  no  more  thought  of  himself. 

ft 

Sertnontm 

Nothing  is  text  but  what  is  spoken  of  in  the  Bible, 
and  meant  there  for  person  and  place ;  the  rest  is 
application,  which  a  discreet  man  may  do  well ;  but 
'tiH  /its  scripture,  not  the  Holy  Ghost's. 

First,  in  your  sermons  use  your  logic,  and  then  your 
rhetoric :  rhetoric  without  logic  is  like  a  tree  with 
leaves  and  blossoms,  but  no  root. 

lyiheU. 

Though  some  make  light  of  libels,  yet  you  may  see 
by  them  how  the  wind  sits :  as,  take  a  straw  and 
throw  it  up  into  the  air,  you  shall  see  by  that  which 
way  the  wind  is,  which  you  shall  not  do  by  casting 
up  a  stone.  More  solid  things  do  not  show  the  com- 
plexion of  the  times  so  well  as  ballads  and  libels. 

JkviU  in  the  Head. 

A  person  of  quality  came  to  my  chamber  in  the 
rcniple,  and  told  me  he  had  two  aeylls  in  his  head, 
(I  wondered  what  he  meant),  and,  just  at  that  time, 
»De  of  them  bid  him  kill  me.  With  that  I  began  to 
be  afraid,  and  thought  he  was  mad.  He  said  he  knew 
(  could  cure  him,  and  therefore  intreated  me  to  give 
bim  somethings  for  he  was  resoWod  he  would  go  to 


nobody  else.  I,  perceiving  what  an  opinion  he  had 
of  me,  and  that  it  was  only  melancholy  that  troubled 
him,  took  him  in  hand,  warranted  him,  if  he  would 
follow  my  directions,  to  cure  him  in  a  riiort  time.  I 
desired  him  to  let  me  be  alone  about  an  hour,  and  then 
to  come  again ;  which  he  was  vexy  willing  to.  In  tli« 
mean  time,  I  got  a  card,  and  wrapped  it  up  handsome 
in  a  piece  of  taffeta,  and  put  strings  to  the  tafietA ; 
and  when  he  came,  gave  it  to  him  to  hang  about  h\» 
neck ;  withal  charged  him,  that  he  should  not  disorder 
himself,  neither  with  eating  or  drinking,  but  eat  very 
little  of  supper,  and  say  ms  prayers  duly  when  he 
went  to  bea ;  and  I  made  no  question  but  he  would 
be  well  in  three  or  four  days.  Within  that  time  I 
went  to  dinner  to  his  house,  and  asked  him  how  he 
did  t  He  said  he  was  much  better,  but  not  perfectW 
well;  for,  in  truth,  he  had  not  dealt  clearly  with 
me ;  he  had  four  devils  in  his  head,  and  he  perceiyed 
two  of  them  were  gone,  with  that  which  I  had  given 
him,  but  the  other  two  troubled  him  still.  '  Well/ 
said  I,  *  I  am  glad  two  of  them  are  gone ;  I  make 
no  doubt  to  get  away  the  other  two  likewise.'  So  I 
gave  him  another  thing  to  hang  about  his  neck.  Three 
days  after,  he  came  to  me  to  my  chamber,  and  pro- 
fessed he  was  now  as  well  as  ever  he  wbj  in  his  life, 
and  did  extremely  thank  me  for  the  great  care  I  had 
taken  of  him.  I,  fearing  lest  he  might  relapse  into 
the  like  distemper,  told  him  that  there  was  none  but 
myself  and  one  physician  more  in  the  whole  town 
that  could  cure  the  devils  in  the  head,  and  that  waa 
Dr  Harvey  (whom  I  had  prepared),  and  wished  him, 
if  ever  he  found  himself  ill  in  my  absence,  to  go  to 
him,  for  ho  could  cure  his  disease  as  well  as  myself. 
The  gentleman  lived  many  years,  and  was  nerer 
troubled  after. 

We  quote  the  following  morsel  from  the  preface 
to  Selden*8  *  History  of  Tithes  :'— 


[Free  Inqwiry,'\ 

For  the  old  sceptics  that  never  would  profess  that 
they  had  found  a  truth,  yet  showed  the  best  way  to 
search  for  any,  when  they  doubted  as  well  of  what 
those  of  the  dogmatical  sects  too  credulously  recdvod 
for  infallible  principles,  as  they  did  of  the  newest 
conclusions.  They  were  indeed,  questionless,  too  nice, 
and  deceived  themselves  with  the  nimbleness  of  their  ' 
own  sophisms,  that  permitted  no  kind  of  established 
truth.  But,  plainly,  he  that  avoids  their  disputing 
levity,  yet,  being  able,  takes  to  himself  their  libertj 
of  inquiry,  is  in  the  only  way  that  in  all  kinds  of 
studies  leads  and  lies  open  even  to  the  sanctuary  of  , 
truth ;  while  others  that  are  servile  to  common  opi- 
nion and  vulgar  suppositions,  can  rarely  hope  to  be 
admitted  nearer  than  into  the  base  court  of  her  temple, 
which  too  speciously  often  counterfeits  her  inmost  I 
sanctuary. 

JJLME8  USHER. 

Tlie  man  who,  along  with  Sclden,  at  this  time  \ 
contributed  roost  to  extend  the  reputation  of  Eng- 
lish learning  throughout  ciyilised  Europe,  waa  his 
friend  Jamxs  Usher,  archbishop  of  Armagh,  and 
primate  of  Ireland.  This  celebrated  scholar  waa 
bom  at  Dublin  in  1581,  and  would  have  devoted 
himself  to  tlie  law,  had  not  the  death  of  his  fiUher, 
whose  wishes  pointed  to  that  profession,  allowed 
him  to  follow  his  own  inclination  for  theology.  He 
succeeded  to  his  father's  estate,  but,  wishing  to 
devote  himself  uninterruptedly  to  study,  gave  it 
up  to  his  brother,  reserving  for  himself  only  a 
sufficiency  for  his  maintenance  at  college  and  the 
purchase  of  books.  He  early  displayed  great  xeal 
against  the  lloman  Catliolics;  and,  notwithstand- 
ing the  mildness  of  his  personal  character,  oon* 
tinucd  throughout  his  life  to  manifest  a  highly  in- 
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tidennt  ipiriC  towuili  tbeni.  In  1606  be  vuited 
Englaod,  aad  bec&oio  intimate  with  Camden  >nd 
Sir  Hobert  Cotton,  to  the  former  of  whom  he  com- 
B  Toliublo  pKTlicuUn  tboat  the  ui- 


dent  itate  of  Ireland  and  tlic  hjatory  of  Dublin 
■fterwoid*  inserted  by  Camden  in  hi! 
For  thirteen   jcan   lubsequentlj  tf 


'  Britani 

1607,  Vihti  filled  the  chair  of  di' 
TETiity  of  Dablin,  in  performing  the  datiea  of  which 
he  confined  liia  atteaUon  chiefly  to  the  controTeniei 
between  thol>rote«tanta  and  Catholics.  At  the  con- 
Tocation  of  the  Iri»h  clergy  in  161S,  when  they 
determined  to  uwrt  their  independence  u  a  national 
church,  the  articlea  drawn  up  on  the  occaaian  ema- 
nated chiefly  fi-om  his  pen  -,  and  by  aaaerting  in  them 
the  Calriniitic  doctrines  of  election  and  reprobation 
in  their  broadest  aspect,  as  well  as  by  his  adrocai? 
of  the  rigorous  obserrance  of  the  Sabbath,  and  his 
known  opinion,  that  bishops  were  not  a  distinct 
order  in  the  church,  but  only  superior  in  degree  to 
presbyten,  he  expneed  himself  to  the  charge  i^  being 
a  fuvoarcr  of  Furitamsm.  HaTing  been  accused  as 
■uch  to  the  king,  he  went  over  to  England  in  1619, 
and.  in  a  conference  with  his  majesty,  to  folly 
cleared  himielf,  that  he  was  ere  long  appointed  to  the 
see  of  Meath,  and  in  1624  to  the  archbishopric  of 
Annagli.  Soon  afttrwarda  lie  gave  eridence  of  his 
intolerant  spirit  townrds  the  Catholics,  by  acting  as 
the  leading  man  at  tlie  drawing  up  of  a  protestation 
commencing  thus : — '  The  religion  of  the  Papists  is 
SDpeistitioos  and  idolatroua;  their  faith  and  doc- 
trine erroneoDS  and  heretical ;  their  church,  in  re- 
spect of  both,  apostaticoL  To  gire  them,  therefore, 
a  toleration,  or  to  consent  that  tbey  may  freely 
exercise  their  religion,  and  profess  tlielr  Ciith  and 
doctrine,  is  a  grievous  sin.'  At  a  subsequent  period. 
Usher's  zeal  showed  itself  in  a  more  creditable 
shape  on  the  occasion  of  a  letter  from  the  king  to 
the  Irish  archbishops,  complaining  of  the  increase  of 
Popcrr  in  Ireland.  He  inriCed  persona  of  the  Catho- 
lic persuasion  to  his  house,  and  endearom^l  to  coa- 
Tcrt  them  by  friendly  argimient,  in  which  attempt 
his  great  skill  in  disputation  is  said  to  hare  given 
him  considerable  success.  Daring  the  political  con- 
Tulsions  of  Charles's  reign.  Usher,  in  a  treatise  en- 
titled Tlui  Poartr  of  dtc  Prince,  and  OMience  of  Uit 
Hiibjat,  maintained  the  absolute  unlawfidness  of 
taking  np  arma  against  the  king.    The  Irish  rebel- 


lion, in  1641,  drove  him  to  England,  where  he 
settled  at  Oxford,  then  the  residence  of  Charle'. 
Subsequently  the  ciril  war  caused  him  repeatedl/ 
to  change  his  abode,  which  wai  Anally  the  Countess 
of  Peterborough's  scat  at  Byegate,  whore  he  died  it 
1SS6,  at  the  age  of  scventy-flre.  Most  of  his  wri^ 
ings  relate  to  ecclesiastical  history  and  antiquities, 
and  were  mainly  intended  to  furnish  arguments 
against  the  Catholics ;  but  the  production  for  wliich 
he  is  chiefly  celebrated  is  a  great  chronological  work 
entitled  Ainaia,  or  '  Annals,'  the  Srst  part  of  which 
waspnblishedinl650,and  thesecondin  I6S4,  It' 
cfarOtKdogical  digest  of  uniTersal  history,  from 
creation  of  the  world  to  the  disperdon  of  the  Jews 
in  Vetpasian'a  reign.  The  author  intended  to  add  a 
third  p«rt,  but  died  before  accomplishing  bis  d^ign. 
In  this  work,  which  was  received  with  great  ap- 
plause by  the  learned  thronghout  Europe,  and  has 
been  several  times  reprinted  on  the  continent,  tlio 
author,  by  fixing  the  three  epoclis  of  the  deluge,  the 
departure  of  the  Israelites  {tom  Egypt;  and  their  re- 
turn from  Babylon,  has  reconciled  toe  chronologies 
of  sacred  and  jnofane  history ;  and  down  b>  the  pre- 
sent tmie,  his  cbronotogical  system  is  that  which  is 
genenilly  received.  A  posthomoos  work,  which  he 
left  nnflnished,  was  printed  in  1660.  under  the  title 
of  Chnnvdogia  Sacra ;  it  is  accounted  a  valnable  pro- 
duction, as  a  guide  to  the  study  of  sacred  history, 
and  as  showing  the  i^rounda  and  calculations  of  the 
prindpal  epochs  of  the '  Annals.' 


WnxMN  CailiiJMawoBTB  was  a  still  more  i 
minent,  thoi^h  less  bigoted,  oppoaer  of  the  doc- 
trines of  the  church  of  Home,  than  his  contempo- 


WDUuB  ChmhigwoRb. 

rary  Usber.  This  famous  polemic  was  bom  s 
Oxford  in  160S,  and  studied  there.  An  early  love  of 
disputation,  in  which  he  possessed  eminent  skill, 
brought  upon  liim  such  a  habit  of  doubting,  that 
his  opinions  became  unsettled  on  all  subjects,  in- 
somuch that  a  Jesuit,  named  Fisher,  was  able  to 
argue  him  into  a  belief  of  the  doctrines  of  Popery, 
The  chief  argument  which  led  to  tliis  result  was 
that  which  muntained  the  necessity  oT  an  in&Uible 
living  guide  in  matters  of  faith,  to  which  character 
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le  Roman  Catholic  church  appeared  to  him  to  be 
est  entitled  For  some  time  after  thii,  he  studied 
t  the  Jesuits'  college  at  Douay;  but  his  friends  in- 
uced  him  to  return  to  Oxford,  where,  after  addi- 
onal  study  of  the  points  of  difference,  he  declared 
1  fayour  of  the  Protestant  faith.  This  drew  him 
ito  several  controrersies,  in  which  he  employed 
le  arguments  that  were  afterwards  metiiodically 
tated  in  his  famous  work  entitled  The  Religion  of 
10  ProUstafOi  a  Safe  Way  to  Saltation^  published  in 
637.  This  treatise,  which  has  placed  its  author  in 
le  first  rank  of  religious  controversialists,  is  oon- 
idered  a  model  of  perspicuous  reasoning,  and  one 
f  the  ablest  defences  of  the  Protestant  cause.  The 
uthor  maintains  that  the  Scripture  is  the  only  rule 
)  wjiich  appeal  ought  to  be  made  in  theological  dis- 
utcs;  that  no  church  is  infallible;  and  that  the 
pestles'  creed  embraces  all  the  necessary  points 
f  faith.  Tlie  latitudinarianism  of  Chillmgworth 
rought  upon  him  the  appellations  of  Arian  and 
locinian ;  and  his  character  for  orthodoxy  was  still 
irthcr  shaken  by  his  refusal  to  accept  of  prefer- 
lent,  on  condition  of  subscribing  the  thirty-nine 
rticles.  His  scruples  having,  however,  been  over- 
ome,  he  was  promoted,  in  1638,  to  the  chancellor- 
hip  of  Salisbury.  During  the  civil  war,  he  zealously 
dhered  to  the  royal  party,  and  even  acted  as  en- 
ineer  at  the  siege  of  Gloucester  in  1643.  He  died 
a  the  succeeding  year.  Lord  Clarendon,  who  was 
ne  of  his  intimate  friends,  has  drawn  the  following 
haracter  of  this  eminent  divine : — *  He  was  a  man 
f  so  great  a  subtilty  of  tmderstanding,  and  so  rare 
.  temper  in  debate,  that,  as  it  was  impossible  to 
irovoke  him  into  any  passion,  so  it  was  very  diffi- 
ult  to  keep  a  man's  self  from  being  a  little  discom- 
osed  by  his  sharpness  and  quickness  of  argument, 
nd  instances,  in  which  he  had  a  rare  facility,  and  a 
jeat  advantage  over  all  the  men  I  ever  knew.' 
Writing  to  a  Catholic,  in  aUnilon  to  the  changes  of 
Lis  own  faith,  Chillingworth  says — *  I  know  a  man, 
hat  of  a  moderate  Protestant  turned  a  Papist,  and 
he  day  that  he  did  so,  was  convicted  in  conscience 
hat  his  yesterday's  opinion  was  an  error.  The  same 
aan  afterwards,  upon  better  consideration,  became 
.  doubting  Papist,  and  of  a  doubting  Papist  a  con- 
Irmed  Protestant  And  yet  this  man  thinks  Mm- 
elf  no  more  to  blame  for  all  these  changes,  than  a 
raveller,  who,  using  all  diligence  to  find  the  right 
ray  to  soma  remote  city,  did  yet  mistake  it,  and 
iter  find  his  error  and  amend  li  Nay,  he  stands 
ipon  his  justification  so  iar,  as  to  maintain  that  his 
Iterations,  not  only  to  you,  but  also  from  you,  by 
jod's  mercy,  were  the  mc«t  satisfkctory  actions  to 
limself  that  ever  he  did,  and  the  greatest  victories 
hat  ever  he  obtained  over  himself,  and  his  affections, 
Q  those  things  which  In  this  world  are  most  pre- 
ious.'  In  the  same  liberal  spirit  are  written  the 
bllowing  passages,  extracted  from  his  great  work : — 

[Agaitist  the  Employment  of  Force  in  Jtelifficn."] 

I  have  learned  from  the  ancient  fathers  of  the 
hurch,  that  nothing  is  more  against  religion  than  to 
brce  religion  ;  and  of  St  Paul,  the  weapons  of  the 
[Christian  warfare  are  not  carnal.  And  great  reason  ; 
or  human  violence  may  make  men  counterfeit,  but 
!annot  make  them  believe,  and  is  therefore  fit  for 
lothing  but  to  breed  form  without  and  atheism  with- 
n.  Besides,  if  this  means  of  bringinff  men  to  em- 
irace  any  religion  were  generallv  used  (as,  if  it  may 
le  justly  used  in  any  place  by  those  that  have  power, 
»nd  think  they  have  truth,  certainly  they  cannot  with 
eason  deny,  but  that  it  may  be  used  in  ereiT  place 
»y  those  that  have  power  as  well  as  they,  and  think 
hey  have  truth  as  well  as  they),  what  oould  follow  but 


the  maintenance,  perhaps,  of  truth,  but  perhaps  onlj 
the  profession  of  it,  in  one  place,  and  the  oppression  ot 
it  in  a  hundred  1  What  will  follow  from  it  but  th% 
preservation,  peradventure,  of  unity,  but,  peradTcn- 
ture,  only  of  uniformity,  in  particular  states  and 
churches ;  but  the  immortiiltsing  the  greater  and 
more  lamentable  divisions  of  Clmstendom  and  the 
world !  And,  therefore,  what  enn  follow  from  it  but, 
perhaps,  in  the  judgment  of  carnal  policy,  the  tem- 
poral benefit  and  tranquillity  of  temporal  states  and 
kingdoms,  but  the  infinite  prejudice,  if  not  the  deso- 
lation, of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  I  *  *  But  thej 
that  know  there  is  a  King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords, 
by  whose  will  and  pleasure  kings  and  kingdoms  stand 
and  fall,  they  know  that  to  no  king  or  state  anytlung 
can  be  profitable  which  is  unjust  |  and  thai  nothing 
can  be  more  etidently  uiyust  than  to  fiirpe  wmik  men, 
by  the  profession  of  a  religion  whloh  they  believe  not, 
to  lose  their  own  eternal  happiness,  out*  of  a  nda  and 
needless  fear  lest  they  may  possibly  disturb  thM?  tem- 
poral quietness.  There  li  no  danger  to  any  state  from 
any  man's  opinion,  unless  it  be  such  an  opinion,  bj 
whioh  disob^ienoe  to  authority,  or  impiety,  Is  taoght 
or  licensed  (which  sort,  1  confess,  may  justly  be 
punished  as  well  as  other  faults),  or  unless  this  san- 
guinary doctrine  be  joined  with  it,  that  it  is  lawful 
for  him  by  human  violence  to  enforce  others  to  it. 
Therefore,  if  Protestants  did  offer  violence  to  other 
men's  consciences,  and  compel  them  to  embrace  their 
reformation,  I  excuse  them  not. 

IBeason  must  he  appealed  to  in  IteUgiout  I>UciU8unuJ} 


But  you  that  would  not  have  men  follow  their 
son,  what  would  vou  have  them  follow  1  their  passions, 
or  pluck  out  their  eyes,  and  go  blindfold  I  No,  yoa 
say;  you  would  have  them  follow  authority.  In 
God's  name  let  them ;  we  also  would  hare  them  fol- 
low authority ;  for  it  is  upon  the  authority  of  univer> 
sal  tradition  that  we  would  have  them  believe  Scrip- 
ture. But  then,  as  for  the  authority  which  you  would 
have  them  follow,  vou  will  let  them  see  reason  why 
they  should  follow  it.  And  is  not  this  to  go  a  littie 
about — ^to  leave  reason  for  a  short  turn,  and  then  to 
come  to  it  again,  and  to  do  that  which  you  condemn 
in  others  1  It  being,  indeed,  a  plain  impossibility  for 
any  man  to  submit  his  reason  but  to  reason  ;  for  he 
that  doth  it  to  authority,  must  of  necessity  think  him- 
self to  have  greater  reason  to  believe  that  authority. 

A  collection  of  nine  sermons,  preached  by  Chil- 
lingworth before  Charles  L,  has  been  frequently 
printed.  Prom  one  of  these  we  select  the  foUowiog 
animated  expostulation  with  his  noble  hearers  ;— 

[Againtt  IhtelUng,'] 

But  how  is  this  doctrine  [of  the  forgiTcnera  of  in- 
juries] receired  in  the  world !  What  counsel  would 
men,  and  those  none  of  the  worst  sort,  give  thee  in 
such  a  case  f  How  would  the  soberest,  discreetcst, 
well-bred  Christian  advise  thee  t  Why,  thus  :  If 
thv  brother  or  thy  neighbour  have  offered  thee  an 
injury,  or  an  a&ont,  foigive  him  t  By  no  means ; 
thou  art  utterlv  undone,  and  lost  in  reputation  with 
the  world,  if  thou  dost  forgive  him.  What  is  to  be 
done,  then  1  Why,  let  not  thy  heart  take  rest,  let 
all  other  business  and  employment  be  laid  aside,  till 
thou  hast  his  blood.  How !  A  man's  blood  for  an 
injurious,  passionate  speech — ^for  a  disdainful  look  I 
Nay,  that  is  not  all :  that  thou  mavest  gain  among 
men  the  reputation  of  a  discreet,  weU-tempered  mur- 
derer, be  sure  thou  killest  him  not  in  passion,  when  thy 
blood  is  hot  and  boiling  with  the  provocation  ;  but 
proceed  with  as  great  temper  and  settledness  of  rea- 
son, with  as  much  discretion  and  preparedness,  as  thoa 
wouldest  to  the  communion :  aner  several  days'  rt» 
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spite,  th&t  it  mtkj  appear  it  is  thj  reason  guides  thee, 
and  not  thy  passion,  inrite  him  kindly  and  courteously 
into  some  retired  place,  and  there  let  it  be  determined 
whether  his  blood  or  thine  shall  Bhiisfy  the  injury. 

Oh,  thou  holy  Christian  religion  1  Whence  is  it 
that  thy  children  have  sucked  this  inhuman'  poison- 
ous blood,  these  raging  fiery  spirits  t  For  if  we  shall 
inquire  of  the  heathen,  they  will  say.  They  hare  not 
learned  this  from  us ;  or  of  the  MaJiometans,  they 
will  answer.  Wo  ue  not  guilty  of  it.  Blessed  Ood ! 
that  it  should  become  a  most  sure  settled  course  for  a 
man  to  run  into  danger  and  disgrace  with  the  world, 
if  he  shall  dare  to  perform  a  commandment  of  Christ, 
which  is  as  necessary  for  him  to  do,  if  he  have  any 
hopes  of  attaining  heayen,  as  meat  and  drink  is  for 
the  Maintaining  of  life  !  That  erer  it  should  enter 
into  Christian  hearts  to  walk  so  curiously  and  exactly 
contrary  unto  the  ways  of  Ood!  That  whereas  he 
sees  himself  erery  day,  and  hour  almost,  contenmed 
and  despised  by  thee,  who  art  his  serrant,  his  crea- 
ture, upon  whom  he  might,  without  all  possible  im- 
putation of  imrighteousness,  pour  down  all  the  rials 
of  his  wrath  and  indignation  ;  yet  he,  notwithstanding, 
is  patient  and  long-suffering  towards  thee,  hoping  that 
his  long-suffering  may  lead  thee  to  repentance,  and 
beseeching  thee  daily  by  his  ministers  to  be  reconciled 
unto  him  ;  and  yet  thou,  on  the  other  side,  for  a  dis- 
tempered passionate  speech,  or  less,  should  take  upon 
thee  to  send  thy  neighbour's  soul,  or  thine  own,  or 
likely  both,  clogged  and  oppressed  with  all  your  sins 
unrepented  of  ^r  how  can  repentance  possibly  con- 
sist with  such  a  resolution  ?),  before  the  tribunal-seat 
of  Ood,  to  expect  your  final  sentence ;  utterly  de- 
priring  yourself  of  all  the  blessed  means  which  Ood 
has  contrired  for  thy  salration,  and  putting  thyself 
in  such  an  estate,  that  it  shall  not  be  m  Ood's  power 
almost  to  do  thee  any  good.  Pardon,  I  beseech  you, 
my  earnestness,  almost  intemperateness,  seeing  that 
it  hath  proceeded  from  so  just,  so  warrantable  a 
ground  ;  and  since  it  is  in  your  power  to  giro  rules  of 
honour  and  reputation  to  the  whole  kingdom,  do  not 
you  teach  others  to  be  ashamed  of  this  inseparable 
badge  of  your  religion— charity  and  forgiring  of  of- 
fences :  giye  men  leare  to  be  Christians  without  dan- 
ger or  dishonour ;  or,  if  religion  will  not  work  with 
you,  yet  let  the  laws  of  that  state  wherein  you  live, 
the  earnest  desires  and  care  of  your  righteous  prince, 
prevail  with  you. 

JOHN  HALE8. 

John  Hales  (1584-1656)  is  by  Mosheim  classed 
with  Chillingworth,  as  a  prominent  defender  of  ra- 
tional and  tolerant  principles  in  religion.  He  was 
highly  distinguished  for  his  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
language,  of  which  he  was  appointed  professor  at 
Oxford  in  1612.  Six  years  irfterwards,  he  went  to 
Holland  as  chaplain  to  Sir  Dudley  Carleton,  am- 
bassador at  the  Hague;  and  on  this  occasion  he 
attended  the  meetings  of  the  famous  synod  of 
I>ort,  the  proceedings  of  which  are  recorded  in  his 
published  letters  to  Sir  Dudley.  Till  this  time, 
he  held  the  Calyinistic  opinions  in  which  he  had 
been  educated ;  but  the  arguments  of  the  Arminian 
champion  Episcopius,  urged  before  the  synod,  made 
him,  according  to  his  own  expression,  *bid  John 
Calvin  good  night'  His  letters  from  Dort  are  cha- 
racterised by  Lord  Clarendon  as  *  the  best  memorial 
of  the  ignorance,  and  passion,  and  animosity,  and 
ii^ustice  of  that  conyention.**  Although  the  emi- 
nent learning  and  abilities  of  Hales  would  certainly 
have  led  to  high  preferment  in  the  church,  he  chose 
rather  to  live  in  stu4ious  retirement,  and  accordingly 
withdraw  to  Eton  college,  where  he  had  a  priyate 

•  CIsarcDdonli  Life  of  Himself,  L 17* 


fellowship  under  his  friend  Sir  Henry  Saville  as 
proyost  Of  this,  after  the  defeat  of  the  royal  party, 
he  was  depriyed,  for  refusing  to  take  the  '  engage- 
ment,' or  oath  of  fidelity,  to  the  Conmionwealth  of 
England,  as  then  established  without  a  king  or 
house  of  lords.  By  cutting  off  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence, his  ejection  reduced  him  to  such  straits,  that 
at  length  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  selling  the 
greater  part  of  his  library,  on  which  he  had  ex- 
pended £2500,  for  less  than  a  third  of  that  sum. 
This  he  did  frt>m  a  spirit  of  independence,  which  re- 
fused to  accept  the  pecuniary  bounty  liberally  offered 
by  his  friends.  Besides  sermons  and  miscellanies 
(the  former  of  which  compose  the  chief  portion  of  his 
works),  he  wrote  a  famous  Trtict  coneeming  Schism 
and  Schismatics,  in  which  the  causes  of  religious  dis- 
union, and,  in  particular,  the  bad  effects  of  Epis- 
copal ambition,  are  f^reely  discussed.  This  tract 
haying  come  to  the  hands  of  Archbishop  Laud,  who 
was  an  old  acquaintance  of  the  author.  Hales  ^- 
dressed  a  letter  in  defence  of  it  to  the  primate,  who 
having  invited  him  to  a  conference,  was  so  well  satis- 
fied, that  he  forced,  though  not  without  difficulty,  a 
prebendal  stall  of  Windsor  on  the  acceptance  of  the 
needy  but  contented  scholar.  The  learning,  abilities, 
and  amiable  dispositions  of  John  Hales  are  spoken 
of  in  the  highest  terms,  not  only  by  Clarendon,  but 
by  Bishop  Pearson,  Dr  Heylin,  Andrew  Maryell,  and 
Bishop  Stillingfleet    He  is  styled  by  Anthony  Wood 

*  a  walking  library  ;'*  and  Pearson  considered  him  to 
be  '  a  roan  of  as  great  a  sharpness,  quickness,  and 
subtilty  of  wit,  as  eyer  this  or  perhaps  any  nation 
bred.  His  industry  did  strive,  if  it  were  possible,  to 
equal  the  largeness  of  his  capacity,  whereby  he  be- 
came as  great  a  master  of  polite,  various,  and  uni- 
yersal  learning,  as  eyer  yet  conversed  with  books.* + 
His  extensive  knowledge  he  cheerfully  communicated 
to  others ;  and  his  dis^ition  being  tiberal,  obliging, 
and  charitable,  made  him,  in  religious  matters,  a  de- 
termined foe  to  intolerance,  and,  in  society,  a  highly 
agreeable  companion.  Lord  Clarendon  says,  that  *  no- 
thing troubled  him  more  than  the  brawls  which  were 
grown  from  religion ;  and  he  therefore  exceedingly 
detested  the  tyranny  of  the  church  of  Rome,  more 
for  their  imposing  uncharitably  upon  the  consciences 
of  other  men,  than  for  the  errors  in  their  own  opi- 
nions ;  and  would  often  saj',  that  he  would  renounce 
the  religion  of  the  church  of  England  to-morrow,  if 
it  obliged  him  to  believe  that  any  other  Christians 
should  be  damned ;  and  that  nobody  would  conclude 
another  man  to  be  damned,  who  aid  not  wish  him 
so.  No  man  more  strict  and  severe  to  himself;  to 
other  men  so  charitable  as  to  their  opinions,  that  he 
thought  that  other  men  were  more  in  fault  for  their 
carriage  towards  them,  than  the  men  themselves 
were  who  erred;  and  he  thought  that  pride  and 
passion,  more  than  conscience,  were  the  cause  of  all 
separation  fjrom  each  other's  communion.'  John 
Aubrey,  who  saw  him  at  Eton  after  his  sequestra- 
tion, describes  him  as  '  a  pretty  little  man,  sanguine, 
of  a  cheerful  countenance,  very  gentle  and  cour- 
teous.'t 

The  style  of  his  sermons  is  clear,  simple,  and  in 
general  correct;  and  the  subjects  are  frequently 
illustrated  wiUi  quotations  from  the  ancient  philo- 
sophers and  (jhristian  fathera§    The  sulgoined  ex- 

*  Athene  Ozon.  xL  184. 

t  Preface  to  <  The  Golden  Remains  of  the  ETer-memonble 
Mr  John  Helee.' 

X  Anbrey**  Lfres  of  Eminent  Pemos,  U.  963. 

{  In  the  ymr  178S,  an  edition  of  hia  works  was  pabliibed  hy 
Lord  Hailea,  who  took  the  onwairantable  liberty  of  inodaraia- 
ing  the  lanfoage  aooordtng  to  hia  own  taste.  Thia,  we  leani 
from  Boewell,  met  the  strong  dlaapprohation  of  Dr  Johnaon. 

*  An  author'a  langnage,  air,'  said  he,  « ia  a  oharaoterlatieal 
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appolntmeot,  it  ij  aaid,  at  not  having  obttdned  the 
richer  Ke  of  Winchester,  which  CUrendoa  had  be- 
stowed upon  Morley.  Notirithitanding  tho  cogency 
of  the  oidenM  aboTe-mentioned,  uid  of  menj  cor- 
roboratiTS  circuoutances  vhich  it  ii  impouible  to 
detail  here,  the  cootroTeriy  aa  to  the  inthonhip  of 
the  '  Ikon  Basilike'  ii  by  some  atUl  decided  io  favour 
of  the  Ung.  Snch  ia  the  concluaion  arrived  at  in  a 
work  entlUed  '  Who  wrote  Ikon  Baaffilt^  ?'  published 
n  1824  by  Dr  Wordsworth,  master  of  Trinilj  col- 
1^  Cambridge ;  and  a  writer  in  the  Quarterly 
Review*  baa  runged  himaelf  on  the  some  side.  But 
amaateilj  article  by  Sir  Jame«  Mackintosh,  in 
the  Ediuburj[h  Reidew,  the  question,  notwithatand- 
ing  some  difflcultiea  which  atill  adhere  to  it,  has,  we 
think,  been  finally  and  satisfactorily  let  at  rest  in 
favour  of  Gaudeu-f 

Aa  a  sample  of  the  *  Ikon,*  we  present  the  follow- 
ing meditBtloni  upon 

[Tie  Tanou*  Evaiti  ^  Ihc  Cinl  War.} 


IS  Ood  waa  pleased  to  tij  mi  with  victory,  by 
wonting  my  enemies,  that  I  might  know  how  with 
moderation  and  thaoka  to  own  and  use  hia  powar, 
is  only  tba  true  Lord  of  Hosta,  able,  when  ha 
pleues,  to  tepreaa  the  Gonfldenas  of  tbow  that  fought 
—  '-ist  m«  with  so  gi«at  adrantages  for  power  and 


with,  BO  as  to  urge  what  they  call  a  RfutDStion  of 
theta  to  a  rebellloa  against  them. 


The  English  church  at  this  time 
by  the  services  of  many  able  and  profoimd  Uieolo- 
gians ;  men  who  had  both  studied  and  &oiisht 
deeply,  and  possessed  a  vigonnis  and  orifpnal  cha- 
racter of  intellccl.    The  most  eloquemt  and  imi^ 


bytha 


«my  pa- 


10  *n™- 


Other  times  Qod  was  pleased 

tienco,  and  teach  me  not  to  tmst  _ , 

but  io  the  living  Ood. 

My  lias  sometiinas  prevailed  acainst  the  jostioe  of 
my  cause ;  and  thoae  that  were  with  ma  wauled  not 
matUr  and  occasion  &a  his  just  chastisement  both  of 
them  and  m*.  Nor  war*  my  enemies  less  pnnished 
T  that  piHpeii^,  idkich  hardened  them  to  eontinoe 
t  injustice  by  open  hoeUlity,  whidi  waa  bq;an  by 
it  riotous  and  nnparliamanCary  tumults. 

There  ia  no  doubt  but  penonal  and  private  sins 
may  ofttimee  orerl>alanoe  the  justice  of  pobli 
meats  )  nor  doth  Ood  acoount  ereiy      "      - 
the  wotld'e  esteem)  a  fit  ioatnunent 
way  of  war  a  righteoos  cause.    The 
prone  tc  ain^at«  to  their  own  skill,  valont,  and 
■trength,  the  less  doth  Qod  ordinarily  work  by  ' ' 
for  hia  own  glory. 

'    11  auie  the  event  or  snooesa  can  never  state  the 
a  of  any  cause,  nor  the  peace  of  meu' 
•ciencea,  nor  the  etemal  fate  of  their  aoula. 

Then  with  me  had,  I  think,  clearly  and  undoubt- 
edly for  their  justification  the  word  of  Qod  and  the 
laws  of  the  land,  together  with  their  own  oaths : 
leqnitiag  oliedienca  to  my  jiut  oommands;  ha.  .. 
none  other  under  heaven  witboat  me,  oi  against  ma, 
in  ths  point  of  lusing  arms. 

Those  on  the  other  side  are  fermd 
ibitta  of  some  pretended  tfaii,  and  wild  fundamentals 
of  state,  aa  thn  call  them,  which  actually  overthrow 
the  pnaent  &bric  both  of  church  and  state ;  being 
such  imaginary  rcuona  tor  self-de(ki»  as  are  most 
impertinml  for  thoea  men  to  allege,  who,  Ixdng  my 
subject^  were  manifastly  the  first  aaeauttars  of  me 
and  the  laws,  fint  by  nnaiinpisasial  tamnlls,  after  by 
Listed  fiittea.  Tbe  same  all^ationa  they  use,  will  fit 
any  ftetioa  that  bath  bat  power  and  oanfld<noe 
enough  to  aeeend  with  tba  swocd  all  thaii  demands 

*  Vol. "«»  p.  ur. 

t  Eainburi^  lUiicw.  vol.  iUt.  p.  I.  The  suu  Dplniiia 
had  pniiou^r  t>HO  mpportad  wlib  fnal  sbUll;  bf  Mr  Laiss, 
tai  tail  ■IIIsUiiTolBcgttaBd,'TgLl.)ip.  on  B^JU. 


f  all  her  divines  was,  however,  Jekcvt 
TiTLOB,  who  has  been  styled  by  some  the  Shalufitar*, 
and  by  others  the  Spnuer,  of  our  theological  lite- 
rature.   He  seems  to  be  closely  allied,  in  the  oon- 
plciion  of  his  taste  and  genius,  to  tlie  poet  of  the 
'Faery  Qaeen.'    Ue  has  not  the  unity  and  enetsy, 
cff  the  profound  mental  philoso}Ay,  of  the  great 
dramatist )  wtiile  he  strongly  resemblee  Spenser  in 
his  prolific  fancy  and  diction,  in  a  certain  muncal  ar- 
rangement and  sweetness  of  expiessioa,  in  prolooged 
description,  and  in  delicious  mnsinga  and  reveriee, 
"  Itgetied  by  some  &vourite  image  or  met^^kor, 
wliich  he  dwells  with  the  fonAaeM  and  enlhn- 
sm  of  a  yonng  poeL     In  these  MMagta  be  ia 
also  apt  to  run  into  exacts;  epithet  u  heaped  Dpoo 
epithet,  and  figure  upon  flgnre ;  all  tbe  quaint  con- 
ceits of  hie  Adct,  and  the  carious  store*  of  bia  learn-    I 
ing,  are  dragged  in,  till  both  predsioD  and  pcwpcieQ'    | 
are  aometimes  loeV    He  writea  like  an  enter,  and    i 
prodnoea  his  eObct  by  reiterated  strokes  and  molta-   ! 
plied  impresiiona.    His  jdctnre  of  tbe  HeanmctiaD. 
in  <me  of  hi)  sermons,  is  in  the  highest  style  of 
poetry,  bat  generally  he  deals  with  tiit  gantle  and 
thmiliar ;  and  his  aUnsioua  to  natural  ^jeda — as 
trees,  birds,  and  flowers,  the  rising  or  setting  sun. 
the  charms  of  yonthfhl  inoocance  and  be<ra^,  and 
the  hdplessness  of  infancy  and  childhood — poaaeaa  ' ' 
an  almoat  angelic  parity  of  ftdlng  and  delicacy  of  • 
fkney.    When  preaentlng  rolea  fbr  mcnlng  tiudi-   | 
tation  and  prayer,  be  stops  to  Indulge  his  love  of  | 
natuiB.     >  Sometiaies,'  he  says,  '  be  curious  to  see 
the  preparatioa  which  Ote  *un  makes  whesi  be  is 
coming  forth  ftom  his  chambers  of  tbe  eaal'    Be  .j 
compares  a  young  man  to  a  dancing  bobUe,  'empty  !J 
and  gay,  and  shining  like  a  dove's  iwck,  or  tlw  image 
I  of  a  runbow,  which  hath  no  snbetancet  aiid  wboee 
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Tety  imagerf  and  oolonn  are  fimtaaticaL'  The  fol- 
filmeni  of  oar  datiea  he  calls  *  presenting  a  rosary 
or  chaplet  of  good  works  to  onr  Maker;'  and  he 
dresses  eren  the  sraTO  with  the  flowers  of  fancy. 
This  freshness  of  feeling  and  imagination  remained 
with  him  to  the  last,  amidst  all  the  strife  and  yio- 
lenoe  of  the  ciril  war  (in  which  he  was  an  anxioos 
participator  and  snfl'erer),  and  the  still  more  deaden- 
ing effects  of  polemical  controrersy  and  systems  of 
casnistrr  and  metaphysics.  The  stormy  Tidssitudes 
of  his  me  seem  only  to  have  tanght  him  greater 
gentleness,  resignation,  toleration  for  htmian  failings, 
and  a  more  ardent  loVe  of  hmnankind. 

Jeremy  Taylor  was  a  natire  of  Cambridge  (bap- 
tised on  the  15th  of  Angnst,  1613),  and  descended 
of  gentle,  and  eren  heroic  blood.  He  was  the 
lineal  representative  of  Dr  Bowland  Taylor,  who 
suffered  martyrdom  in  the  reign  of  Qoeen  Mary; 
and  his  famUy  had  been  one  of  some  distinction  in 
the  county  of  Olonoester.  The  Taylors,  howerer, 
liad  '  fUlen  into  the  portion  of  weeds  and  ontwom 
faces,'  to  use  an  expression  of  their  most  illustrious 
member,  and  Jeremy's  father  followed  the  humble 
occupation  of  a  barber  in  Cambridge.  He  put  his 
son  to  college,  as  a  sizar,  in  his  thirteentn  year, 
having  himself  previously  taught  him  the  rudiments 
of  grammar  and  mathematics,  and  given  him  the 
advantages  of  the  Free  Grammar  school.  In  1631, 
Jeremy  Taylor  took  his  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts 
in  Caius  college,  and  entering  into  sacred  orders, 
removed  to  London,  to  deliver  some  lectures  for  a 
college  fHend  in  St  Paul's  cathedral  His  eloquent 
discourses,  aided  by  what  a  contemporary  calls  '  his 
florid  and  vouthful  beauty,  and  pleasant  air,'  en- 
tranced all  hearers,  and  procured  him  the  patronage 
of  Archbishop  Land,  the  friend  of  learning,  if  not  of 
Uber^.  By  Laud's  assistance,  Taylor  Stained  a 
fellowship  in  All  Souls  college,  Oxford;  became 
chaplain  to  the  archbishop,  and  rector  of  Upping- 
ham, in  Rutlandshire.  In  1639  he  married  Phcebe 
Langdale,  a  female  of  whom  we  know  nothing  but 
her  musical  name,  and  that  she  bore  three  sons  to 
her  accomplished  husband,  and  died  three  years 
after  her  marriage.  The  sons  of  Taylor  also  died 
before  their  father,  clouding  with  melancholy  and 
regret  his  late  and  troubled  years.  The  turmoil  of 
the  civil  war  now  agitated  the  country,  and  Jeremy 
Taylor  embarked  his  fortunes  in  the  fate  of  the 
royalists.  By  virtue  of  the  king's  mandate,  he  was 
made  a  Doctor  of  Divhiity ;  and  at  the  command  of 
Charles,  he  wrote  a  defence  of  Episcopacrf  ,  to  which 
he  was  by  principle  and  profession  strongly  attached. 
In  1644,  while  accompanying  the  royal  army  as 
chaplain,  Jeremy  Taylor  waji  taken  prisoner  by  the 
parliamentary  forces,  in  the  battle  fought  before 
the  castle  of  Cardigan,  in  Wales.  He  was  soon  re- 
leased, but  the  tide  of  war  had  turned  against  the 
royalists,  and  in  the  wreck  of  the  church,  Taylor 
resolved  to  continue  in  Wales,  and,  in  conjunction 
with  two  learned  and  ecclesiastical  friends,  to  esta- 
blish a  school  at  Kewton-hall,  county  of  Caermar- 
theo.  He  appears  to  have  been  twice  imprisoned 
by  the  dominant  party,  but  treated  with  no  marked 
aeverity. 

*  In  the  great  storm,'  he  says,  'which  dashed  the 
reseel  of  the  church  all  in  pieces,  I  had  been  cast  on 
the  coaat  of  Wales,  and,  in  a  little  boat,  thought  to 
have  enjoyed  that  rest  and  quietness  which  in  Eng- 
land, in  a  far  greater,  I  could  not  hope  for.  Here  I 
eastaochor,  and  thinking  to  ride  saiely,  the  storm 
ibUow«d  me  with  so  irapetooua  violence,  that  it 
broke  a  ciUile,  and  I  lost  my  anchor.  And  here 
agidn  I  was  exposed  to  the  mercy  of  the  sea,  and  the 
gentleness  of  an  element  that  could  neither  distin- 
guish thiogt  nor  persons :  and,  but  that  He  that  stUI- 


eth  the  raging  of  the  sea,  and  the  noise  of  his  waves, 
and  the  madness  of  his  people,  had  provided  a  plan^ 
for  me,  I  had  been  lost  to  all  the  opportunities  of 
content  or  study ;  but  I  know  not  whether  I  have 
been  more  preserved  by  the  courtesies  of  my  friends, 
or  the  gentleness  and  mercies  of  a  noble  enemy.' 

This  flne  rassage  is  In  the  dedication  to  Taylor's 
Liberty  of  ProplUtpng,  a  discourse  published  in 
1647,  showing  the  UnretuonableneMi  of  Preaerihing 
to  other  Mene  Faiths  and  the  Iniquity  of  PeraecuHng 
Differing  Opinums.  By  'prophesying*  he  means 
preaching  or  expoundmg.  The  work  has  been 
justly  dncribed  as  'perhaps,  of  all  Taylor's  writ- 
ings, that  which  shows  him  farthest  in  advance  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  of  the  ecclesiastical 
system  in  which  he  had  been  reared — as  the  flrst 
distinct  and  avowed  defence  of  toleration  which  had 
been  ventured  on  in  England,  perhaps  in  Christen- 
dom.' He  builds  the  right  of  private  judgment  upon 
the  difficulty  of  expounding  Scripture — ^the  insufll- 
dency  and  unoertamty  of  tradition — the  fallibility 
of  councils,  the  pope,  ecclesiastioBl  writers,  and  the 
church  as  a  body,  as  arbiters  of  controverted  points 
— and  the  consequent  necessity  of  letting  every  man 
choose  his  own  guide  or  judge  of  the  meaning  of  Scrip- 
ture for  himsetf;  since,  says  he,  'any  man  may  be 
better  trusted  for  himscJf^  than  any  man  can  be  for 
another — ^for  in  this  case  his  own  interest  is  most  con- 
cerned, and  ability  is  not  so  necessary  as  honesty, 
which  certainly  every  man  will  best  preserve  in  his 
own  case,  and  to  himself  (and  if  he  does  not,  it's  he 
that  must  smart  for  it);  and  it  is  not  required  of  us 
not  to  be  in  error,  but  that  we  endeavour  to  avoid  it' 
Milton,  in  his  scheme  of  toleration,  excludes  lUl 
Roman  Catholics — a  trait  of  the  persecuting  cha- 
racter of  his  times ;  and  Jeremy  Taylor,  to  estabUsh 
some  standard  of  truth,  and  prevent  anarchy,  as  he 
alleges,  proposes  the  confusion  of  the  apostl^'  creed 
as  the  test  of  orthodoxy  and  the  condition  of  union 
among  Christians.  The  principles  he  advocates  go 
to  destroy  this  limitation,  and  are  applicable  to  uni- 
versal toleration,  which  he  dared  luu-dlv  then  avow, 
even  if  he  had  entertained  such  a  desire  or  convic- 
tion. The  style  of  his  masterly  '  Discourse'  is  more 
argumentative  and  less  ornate  than  that  of  his  ser- 
mons and  devotional  treatises;  but  his  enlightened 
zeal  often  breaks  forth  in  striking  condemnation  of 
those  who  are  'curiously  busy  about  trifles  and 
impertinences,  while  they  reject  those  glorious  pre- 
cepts of  Christianity  and  holy  life  which  are  the 
glories  of  our  religion,  and  would  enable  us  to  gain 
a  happy  eternity.'  He  closes  the  work  with  the 
following  interesting  and  instructive  apologue,  which 
he  had  found,  he  says,  in  the  Jews'  books : — 

'  When  Abraham  sat  at  his  tent  door,  according  to 
his  custom,  wuting  to  entertain  strangen^  he  espied 
an  old  man  stopping  and  leaning  on  lus  staff,  weary 
with  age  and  travel,  oominf  towards  him,  who  was  a 
hundx^  years  of  age.  He  received  him  kindly, 
washed  his  feet,  provided  suppe^  and  caused  him  to 
sit  down;  but  observing  that  the  old  man  ate  and 
prayed  not,  nor  beued  for  a  blessing  on  his  meat, 
asked  him  why  he  did  not  worship  the  God  of  heaven  1 
The  old  man  told  him  that  he  worshipped  the  fiie 
only,  and  acknowledged  no  other  God ;  at  which  an- 
swer Abraham  grew  so  zealously  angry,  that  he  thrust 
the  old  man  out  of  his  tent,  and  exposed  him  to  all 
the  eyUB  of  the  night  and  an  unguarded  condition. 
When  the  old  man  was  gone,  God  called  to  Abraham, 
and  asked  him  where  the  stranger  was?  He  replied, 
I  thrust  him  away  because  he  did  not  worship  thee : 
God  answered  him,  I  have  snfl^red  him  these  hundred 
years,  although  he  dishonoured  me,  and  couldst  thou 
not  endure  him  one  nifht,  when  he  gave  thee  no 
trouble  f  Upon  this,  saith  the  story,  Abraham  fetched 
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him  back  a^n,  and  gave  him  hospitable  entertun- 
ment  and  wise  imitraction.  Go  thou  and  do  Ithewitef 
and  thjr  charity  will  be  rewarded  by  the  Qod  of 
Abraham.' 

la  Wales,  Jeremy  Taylor  was  married  to  Mrs 
Joanna  Bridges,  a  natund  daughter  of  Charles  L, 
and  mistress  of  an  estate  in  the  county  of  Caer- 
marthen.  He  was  thus  relieved  from  the  irksome 
duties  of  a  schoolmaster ;  but  the  fines  and  seques-' 
trations  imposed  by  the  parliamentary  party  on 
the  property  of  the  royalists,  are  supposed  to  hare 
dilapidated  his  wife's  fortune.  It  is  known  that  he 
received  a  pension  from  the  patriotic  and  excellent 
John  Evelyn,  and  the  literary  labours  of  Taylor 
were  never  rdaxed.  Soon  afl^  the  publication  of 
the  *  Liberty  of  Prophesying,'  he  wrote  an  Apology 
for  Authorised  and  Set  Forms  of  Liturgy,  and  in  1648 
The  Life  of  Christy  or  the  Great  Exemplar^  a  valuable 
and  highly  popular  work.  These  were  followed  by 
his  treatises  of  Holy  Living  and  Hoiy  Dying,  Twenty^ 
seven  Sermons  for  uu  Summer  Half-  Year,  and  other 
minor  productions.  He  wrote  also  an  excellent  little 
manual  of  devotion,  entitled  the  Golden  Grooe,  so 
called  after  the  mansion  of  his  neighbour  and  patron 
the  Earl  of  Carberry,  in  whose  family  he  had  spent 
many  of  his  happiest  leisure  hours.  In  the  pr^ace 
to  this  work,  Taylor  had  reflected  on  the  ruling 
powers  in  church  and  state,  for  which  he  was,  for  a 
short  time,  committed  to  prison  in  Chepstow  Castle. 
He  next  completed  hi$  Course  of  Sermons  for  the 
Year,  and  published  some  controversial  tracts  on 
the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin,  respecting  which  his 
opinions  were  rather  latitudinarian,  inclining  to  the 
Pelagian  heresy.  He  was  attacked  both  by  High 
Churchmen  and  Calvinists,  but  defended  himself 
with  warmth  and  spirit— the  only  instance  in  which 
his  bland  and  btnevolent  disposition  was  betrayed 
into  anything  approaching  to  personal  asperity. 
He  went  to  London  in  1657,  and  officiated  in  a  pri- 
vate congregation  of  Episcopalians,  till  an  offer  was 
made  him  by  the  Earl  of  Conway  to  accompany  him 
to  Ireland,  and  act  as  lecturer  in  a  churdi  at  Us- 
bum.  Thither  he  accordingly  repaired,  fixing  his 
residence  at  Portmore,  on  Uie  banks  of  Lough 
Neagh,  about  eight  miles  from  Lisbum.  Two  years 
appear  to  have  been  spent  in  this  happy  retirement, 
when,  in  1660,  Taylor  made  a  visit  to  London,  to  pub- 
lish his  Duetor  Duhilantiwm,  or  Cases  of  Conscience, 
the  most  elaborate,  but  the  least  successful,  of  all  his 
works.  His  journey,  however,  was  made  at  an  aus- 
picious period.  The  Commonwealth  was  on  the  eve 
of  dissolution  in  the  weak  hands  tit  Richard  Crom- 
well, and  the  hopes  of  the  cavaliers  were  fknned 
by  the  artifice  and  ingenuity  of  Monk.  Jeremy 
Taylor  signed  the  declaration  of  the  loyalists  of 
London  on  the  24th  of  April;  on  the  29th  of 
May  Charles  II.  entered  London  in  triumphal  pro- 
cession, to  ascend  the  throne ;  and  in  August  follow- 
ing, our  author  was  appointed  bishop  of  Down  and 
Connor.  The  Restoration  exalted  many  a  worthless 
parasite,  and  disappointed  many  a  deserving  loyalist; 
let  us  be  thankfhl  that  it  was  the  cause  of  the  mitre 
descending  on  the  head  of  at  least  one  pure  and  pious 
churchman !  Taylor  was  afterwards  made  chancellor 
of  the  university  of  Dublin,  and  a  member  of  the 
Irish  privy  council  The  see  of  Dromore  was  also 
annexed  to  his  other  bishopric,  '  on  account  of  his 
virtue,  wisdom,  and  industry.'  These  well-bestowed 
honours  he  enjoyed  only  about  six  years.  The 
duties  of  his  episcopal  function  were  discharged  with 
zeal,  mingled  with  charity ;  and  the  few  sermons 
which  we  possess  delivered  by  him  in  Ireland  are 
truly  apostolic  both  in  spirit  and  language.  The 
evU  days  and  euU  tongues  on  which  he  had  fallen  never 
caused  him  to  swerve  from  his  enlightened  toleration 


or  fervent  piety.  Any  remains  of  a  controversial 
spirit  which  might  have  survived  the  period  ot  his 
busy  manhood,  were  now  entirely  repressed  by  the 
calm  dictates  of  a  wise  experience,  sanctified  by  af- 
fliction, and  by  his  onerous  and  important  duties  as 
a  guide  and  director  of  the  Protestant  church.  He 
died  at  Lisbum  of  a  fever  on  the  13th  of  August, 
1667,  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age.    A  finer 

Sittem  of  a  Christian  divine  never  perhaps  existed, 
is  learning  dignified  the  high  station  he  at  last  at- 
tained; his  gentleness  and  courtesy  shed  a  grace 
over  his  whole  conduct  and  demeanour;  while  his 
commanding  genius  and  energy  in  the  cause  of  truth 
and  virtue,  render  him  worthy  of  everluting  aflfec- 
tion  and  veneration.  We  have  alluded  to  the  ge- 
neral character  and  style  of  Jeremy  Taylor's  works. 
A  late  eminent  scholar,  Dr  Parr,  has  eulogised  his 
controversial  writings:  *fhiught  as  they  are,'  he 
says,  *  with  guileless  ardour,  with  peerless  doquenoe, 
and  with  the  richest  stores  of  knowledge — ^historical, 
classical,  scholastic,  and  theological — ^they  may  be 
considered  as  irrefragable  proofs  of  his  pure,  aflfec- 
tionate,  and  dutifVil  attachment  to  the  reformed 
church  of  England.'  His  unconiroversial  writings, 
however,  form  the  noblest  monument  to  his  memory. 
His  peculiar  tenets  may  be  diflerently  judged  of  by 
difibrent  sects.  He  was  perhaps  too  prone  to  specu- 
lation in  matters  of  doctnne,  and  he  was  certainly  no 
blindly-devoted  adherent  of  the  church.  His  mind 
loved  to  expatiate  on  the  higher  things  of  time, 
death,  and  eternity,  which  concern  men  of  all  par- 
ties, and  to  draw  from  the  divine  revelation  its 
hopes,  terrors,  and  injunctions  (in  his  hands  irre- 
sistible as  the  fiaming  sword),  as  a  means  of  purify- 
ing the  human  mind,  and  fitting  it  for  a  more  exalted 
destiny.  *  Theology  is  rather  a  divine  life  than  a 
divine  knowledge.  In  heaven,  indeed,  we  shsll  first 
see,  and  then  love ;  but  here  on  earth,  we  most  first 
love,  and  love  will  open  our  eyes  as  well  as  onr 
hearts ;  and  we  shall  then  see,  and- perceive,  and  un« 
derstand.'  * 

The  following  passages  are  selected  as  being  amon^ 
the  most  characteristic  or  beautifhl  in  Bishop  Tay- 
lor's works : — 

[The  Age  of  Reason  and  JHscrettonJ] 

We  must  not  think  that  the  life  of  a  man  begins 
when  he  can  feed  himself  or  walk  alone,  when  he  can 
fight  or  beget  his  like,  for  so  he  is  contemporary  with 
a  camel  or  a  cow ;  but  he  is  first  a  man  when  he 
comes  to  a  certain  steady  use  of  reason,  according  to 
his  proportion;  and  when  that  is,  all  the  world  of 
men  cannot  tell  precisely.  Some  are  called  at  age  at 
fourteen,  some  at  one-and-twenty,  some  never;  but 
all  men  late  enough ;  for  the  life  of  a  man  comes  upon 
him  slewly  and  insensibly.  But,  as  when  the  sun  ap* 
proachinff  towards  the  gates  of  the  moming,  he  firet 
opens  a  little  eye  of  heaven,  and  sends  away  t^  spirite 
of  ditf kness,  and  gives  li|^t  to  a  cock,  and  calls  up  the 
lark  to  matins,  and  by  and  by  gilds  the  fringes  of  a 
cloud,  and  peeps  over  the  eastern  hills,  thmsting  oot 
his  golden  horns  like  those  which  decked  the  brows  of 
Moses,  when  he  was  forced  to  wear  a  veil,  becaoee 
himself  had  seen  the  face  of  Ood ;  and  still,  iHitle  a 
man  tells  the  stoiy,  the  sun  gets  up  higher,  till  he 
shows  a  fair  face  and  a  full  lignt,  and  then  he  shines 
one  whole  day,  under  a  cloud  often,  and  sometimea 
weeping  great  and  little  showers,  and  sets  quickly  : 
so  is  a  man's  reason  and  his  life.  He  fhst  begins  Co 
perceive  himself,  to  see  or  taste,  making  little  rsAe^ 
tions  upon  his  action!  of  sense,  and  can  disooorse  of 
flies  and  dogs,  shells  and  play,  hones  and  libei^:  bat 
when  he  is  strong  enou^  to  enter  into  arts  and  little 
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inrtitations,  he  is  at  fint  entertained  with  trifles  and 
impertinent  things,  not  because  he  needs  them,  but 
beoMise  his  understanding  is  no  bifi|;er,  and  little 
images  of  things  are  laid  before  him,  lihe  a  cock-boat 
to  a  whale,  only  to  ]^laT  withal :  but,  before  a  man 
oomes  to  be  wise,  he  is  half  dead  with  gouts  and  con- 
sumption, with  catarrhs  and  aches,  with  fore  eves  and 
worn-out  body.  So  that,  if  we  must  not  reckon  the 
life  of  a  man  but  br  the  accounts  of  his  reason,  he  is 
long  before  his  soul  be  dressed ;  and  he  ii  not  to  be 
called  a  man  without  a  wise  and  an  adorned  soul,  a 
■oul  at  least  furnished  with  what  is  necessaiy  towards 
his  well-being. 

And  now  let  us  consider  what  that  thing  is  which 
we  call  years  of  discretion.  The  Toung  man  is  passed 
bis  tutors,  and  arrired  at  the  bondage  of  a  caitiff 
spirit ;  he  is  run  from  discipline,  and  is  let  loose  to 
passion.  The  man  by  this  time  hath  wit  enough  to 
choose  his  jioe,  to  act  his  lust,  to  court  his  mistress, 
to  talk  confidently,  and  ignorantly,  and  perpetually ; 
to  despise  his  betters,  to  denpr  nothing  to  his  appetite, 
to  do  things  that,  when  he  is  indeed  a  man,  he  must 
for  erer  be  ashamed  of ;  for  this  is  all  the  discretion 
that  most  men  show  in  the  first  stage  of  their  man- 
hood. They  can  discern  good  from  eril;  and  they 
prore  their  skill  by  leaying  all  that  is  good,  and  wal- 
lowing in  the  erils  of  folly  and  an  unbridled  appetite. 
And  by  this  time  the  young  man  hath  contracted 
Ticious  habits,  and  is  a  beast  in  manners,  and  there- 
fore it  will  not  be  fitting  to  reckon  the  beginning  of 
his  life ;  he  is  a  fool  in  his  understanding,  and  that 
is  a  sad  death. 

iThe  Pomp  cf  JkaJth.l 

Take  away  but  the  pomps  of  death,  the  disguises, 
and  solemn  buebears,  and  the  actings  by  candlelight, 
and  proper  and  fantastic .  ceremonies,  the  minstrels 
and  the  noise-makers,  the  women  and  the  weepers, 
the  swoonings  and  the  shriekings,  the  nurses  ana  the 
physicians,  Uie  dark  room  and  the  ministers,  the  kin- 
dred and  the  watches,  and  then  to  die  is  easy,  ready, 
and  quitted  from  its  troublesome  circumstances.  It 
IS  the  same  harmless  thin^  that  a  poor  shepherd  suf- 
fered yesterday,  or  a  maid-serrant  to-day;  and  at 
the  same  time  in  which  you  die,  in  that  yeiy  night  a 
thousand  creatures  die  with  you,  some  wise  men  and 
many  fools ;  and  the  wisdom  of  the  first  will  not  quit 
him,  and  the  folly  of  the  latter  does  not  mi^e  him 
unable  to  die. 

[Marriage,'] 

They  that  enter  into  the  state  of  marriage  cast  a 
die  of  the  greatest  contingency,  and  yet  of  the  greatest 
interest  in  the  world,  next  to  the  litft  throw  mr  eter- 
nity, life  or  death,  felicity  or  a  lasting  sorrow,  are 
in  the  power  of  marriage.  A  woman,  indeed,  ren- 
tures  most,  for  she  hath  no  sanctuaiy  to  retire  to  from 
an  eril  husband ;  she  must  dwell  upon  her  sorrow, 
and  hatch  the  eggs  which  her  own  folly  or  infelicity 
hath  p^ttoed ;  and  she  is  more  under  it,  because  her 
tormentor  hath  a  warrant  of  prerc^jatiye,  and  the 
woman  may  complain  to  Ood,  as  subjects  do  of  tyrant 
princes;  mit  otherwise  she  hath  no  appeal  in  the 
eauses  of  unkindness.  And  thou^  the  man  can  run 
from  many  hours  of  his  sadness,  yet  he  must  return 
to  it  again ;  and  when  he  sits  amon^  his  neighbours, 
he  remembers  the  objection  that  is  in  his  bosom, 
and  he  sighs  deeply.  The  boys,  and  the  pedlars,  and 
the  fruitneis,  shall  tell  of  this  man  when  he  is  carried 
to  his  grays,  that  he  liyed  and  died  a  poor  wretched 
person. 

The  stap  in  the  Greek  epigram,  whose  knees  were 
dogged  with  frozen  snow  upon  the  mountains,  came 
down  to  the  brooks  of  the  yalleys,  hoping  to  thaw 
their  joints  with  the  waters  of  the  stream ;  but  there 
the  frost  oyertook  them,  and  bound  them  fast  in  ice, 


till  the  young  herdsmen  took  them  in  their  stranger 
snare.  It  is  the  unhappy  chance  of  many  men,  find- 
ing many  inconyeniences  upon  the  mountains  of  single 
life,  they  descend  into  the  yalleys  of  maniage  to  re- 
fresh their  troubles ;  and  there  they  enter  into  fetters, 
and  are  bound  to  sorrow  by  the  cords  of  a  man's  or 
woman's  peeyishness.        *  * 

Man  and  wife  are  equally  concerned  to  ayoid  all 
offences  of  each  other  in  the  beginning  of  their  con- 
yersation ;  eyeiy  little  thing  can  blast  an  infant  blos- 
som ;  and  the  breath  of  the  south  can  shake  the  little 
rings  of  the  yine,  when  first  they  begin  to  curl  like 
the  locks  of  a  new-weaned  boy  :  but  when  by  age  and 
consolidation  they  stiffen  into  the  hardness  of  a  stem, 
and  haye,  by  the  warm  embraces  of  the  sun  and  the 
kisses  of  heayen,  brought  forth  their  clusters,  they  can 
endure  the  storms  of  the  north,  and  the  loud  noises  of 
a  tempest,  and  yet  neyer  be  broken :  so  are  the  early 
unions  of  an  unfixed  marriage ;  watchful  and  obser- 
yant,  jealous  and  busy,  inquisitire  and  careful,  and 
apt  to  take  alarm  at  eyery  unkind  word.  Afler  the 
hearts  of  the  man  and  the  wife  are  endeared  and 
hardened  by  a  mutual  confidence  and  experience, 
longer  than  artifice  and  pretence  can  last,  there  are  a 
great  many  remembrances,  and  some  things  present, 
that  dash  all  little  unkindnesses  in  pieces.       *       * 

There  is  nothing  can  please  a  man  without  loye; 
and  if  a  man  be  weaiy  of  the  wise  discourses  of  the 
apostles,  and  of  the  innocency  of  an  eyen  and  a  pri- 
yate  fortune,  pr  hates  peace,  or  a  fruitful  year,  he 
hath  reaped  thorns  and  thistles  from  the  choicest 
floweiB  of  Paradise ;  for  nothing  can  sweeten  felicity 
itself  but  loye ;  but  when  a  man  dwells  in-  loye,  then 
the  breasts  of  his  wife  are  pleasant  as  the  droppings 
upon  ^e  hill  of  Hermon ;  her  eyes  are  fair  as  the  light 
01  heayen ;  she  is  a  fountain  sealed, and  he  can  quench 
his  thirst,  and  ease  his  cares,  and  lay  his  sorrows 
down  upon  her  lap,  and  can  retire  home  to  his  sanc- 
tuary and  refectory,  and  his  gardens  of  sweetness  and 
chaste  refreshments.  No  man  can  tell  but  he  that 
loyes  his  children,  how  many  delicious  accents  make 
a  man's  heart  danoe  in  the  pretty  conyersation  of 
those  dear  pledges ;  their  childishness,  their  stammer- 
ing, their  little  angers,  their  innocence,  their  imper- 
fections, their  necessities,  are  so  many  little  emana- 
tions of  joy  and  comfort  to  him  that  delists  in  their 
persons  and  society.  *  *  It  is  fit  tlutt  I  should 
mfuse  a  bunch  of  myrrh  into  the  festiyal  goblet,  and, 
after  the  Egyptian  manner,  serye  up  i^  dead  man's 
bones  at  a  feast :  I  will  only  show  it,  and  take  it 
away  again ;  it  will  make  the  wine  bitter,  but  whole- 
some. But  those  married  pain  that  liye  as  remem- 
bering that  they  must  part  again,  and  giye  an  account 
how  they  treat  themselves  and  each  other,  shall,  at 
that  day  of  their  death,  be  admitted  to  glorious 
espousals ;  and  when  they  shall  liye  again,  be  married 
to  their  Lord,  and  partaie  of  his  glories,  with  Abn^ 
ham  and  Joseph,  St  Peter  and  St  Paul,  and  all  the 
married  saints.  All  those  things  that  now  please  us 
shall  pass  from  us,  or  we  from  them ;  but  those  things 
that  concern  the  other  life  are  permanent  as  the 
numbers  of  eternity.  And  although  at  the  resurrec- 
tion there  shall  be  no  relation  of  husband  and  wife, 
and  no  marriage  shall  be  celebrated  but  the  marriage 
of  the  Lamb,  yet  then  shall  be  remembered  how  men 
and  women  psissed  through  this  state,  which  is  a  type 
of  that;  and  firom  this  sacramental  imion  all  holy 
pairs  shall  pass  to  the  spiritual  and  eternal,  where 
loye  shall  be  their  portion,  and  joys  shall  crown  their 
heads,  and  they  shall  lie  in  the  bosom  of  Jesus,  and 
in  the  heart  of  God,  to  eternal  ages. 

[Tlte  Progreu  of  8m,} 

I  haTO  seen  the  little  purls  of  a  spring  sweat  throu|^ 
the  bottom  of  a  bank,  and  intenerate  the  stubbom 
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payement.  till  it  hath  mado  it  fit  for  the  impression 
of  a  chUd's  foot ;  and  it  waa  despised,  like  the  de- 
scending pearls  of  a  misty  morning,  till  it  had  opened 
its  way  and  made  a  stream  large  enough  to  carry  away 
the  ruins  of  the  undermined  strand,  and  to  inTade  the 
neighbouring  gardens:  but  then  the  despised  drons 
were  grown  into  an  artificial  riyer,  and  an  intolerable 
mischief.  So  are  the  first  entrances  of  sin,  stopped 
with  the  antidotes  of  a  hearty  prayer,  and  checked  into 
sobriety  by  the  eye  of  a  reyerend  man,  or  the  counsels 
of  a  smgle  sermon :  but  when  such  beginnings  are 
neglected,  and  our  religion  hath  not  in  it  so  much  phi- 
losophy as  to  think  anything  eyil  as  long  as  we  can 
endure  it,  they  grow  up  to  ulcers  and  pestilential 
eyils ;  they  destroy  the  soul  by  their  abode,  who  at 
their  first  entry  might  haye  been  killed  with  the  pres- 
sure of  a  little  finger. 

He  that  hath  passed  many  stages  of  a  |;ood  life,  to 
preyent  his  beins  tompted  to  a  single  sm,  must  be 
yery  careful  that  he  neyer  entortain  his  spirit  with  the 
remembrances  of  his  past  sin,  nor  amuse  it  with  the 
fantastic  apprehensions  of  the  present.  When  the 
Israelites  fancied  the  s^idness  and  relish  of  the  flesh- 
pots,  they  longed  to  tasto  and  to  return. 

So  when  a  Libyan  tiger,  drawn  from  his  wilder  for- 
agings,  is  shut  up  and  tau^^t  to  eat  ciyil  meat,  and 
suffer  the  authority  of  a  man,  he  sits  down  tamely 
in  his  prison,  and  pays  to  his  keeper  fear  and  reyerence 
for  his  meat ;  but  if  he  chance  to  come  again,  and 
taste  a  draught  of  warm  blood,  he  presently  leaps  into 
his  natural  cruelty.  He  scarce  abstains  nrom  eating 
those  hands  that  brought  him  discipline  and  food.* 
So  is  the  nature  of  a  man  made  tame  and  gentle  by  the 
ffrace  of  Qod,  and  reduced  to  reason,  and  kept  in  awe 
by  religion  and  laws,  and  by  an  awful  yirtue  is  taught 
to  forget  those  alluring  and  sottish  relishes  of  sin  ;  but 
if  he  diyerts  from*  his  path,  and  snatches  handfuls 
from  the  wanton  yineyarls,  and  remembers  the  lasci- 
yiousness  of  his  unwholesome  food  that  pleased  his 
childish  palate,  then  he  grows  sick  acain,  and  hungry 
after  unwholesome  diet,  and  longs  zor  the  apples  m 
Sodom. 

The  Pannonian  bears,  when  they  haye  clasped  a  dart 
in  the  r^on  of  their  liyer,  wheel  themseWes  upon  the 
wound,  and  with  anger  and  malicious  reyenge  strike 
the  deadly  barb  deeper,  and  cannot  be  quit  m>m  that 
fatal  steel,  but  in  flying  bear  along  that  which  them- 
selyes  make  the  instrument  of  a  more  hasty  death :  so 
is  eyeiy  yidous  person  struck  with  a  deadly  wound, 
and  his  own  hands  force  it  into  the  entertainments  of 
the  heart ;  and  because  it  is  painful  to  draw  it  forth 
by  a  sharp  and  salutary  repentance,  he  still  rolls  and 
turns  upon  his  wound,  and  carries  his  death  in  his 
bowels,  where  it  first  entered  by  choice,  and  then, 
dwelt  by  loye,  and  at  last  shall  finish  the  tragedy  by 
diyine  judgmento  and  an  unalterable  decree. 

IThe  JUmrreeUon  pfSiwnen.} 

So  haye  we  seen  a  poor  condemned  criminal,  the 
weight  of  whose  sorrows  sitting  heayily  upon  his  soul, 
hath  benumbed  him  into  a  deep  sleep,  till  he  hath  for- 

fotten  his  groans,  and  laid  aside  his  deep  sighings : 
ut  on  a  sudden  comes  the  messenger  of  death,  and 
unbinds  the  poppy  garland,  scatters  the  heayy  cloud 
that  encircled  his  miserable  head,  and  makes  him  re- 
turn to  acts  of  life,  that  he  may  quickly  descend  into 

*  Admonitcqae  tmnent  gustoto  ingntne  faooei : 
Ferret,  et  a  trepido  vis  abstinet  Ira  maglstro. 

<  But  let  the  taete  of  daoffhtcr  be  rBoewed, 
And  their  fell  >awB  again  with  gora  imbroed ; 
Then  dreadfully  their  wakening  furiea  rlae, 
And  glaring  fkrea  rekindle  in  their  eyea ; 
With  wrathful  roar  their  ediolng  dene  they  tear. 
And  hardly  er'n  the  well-known  keeper  apara ; 
The  ahoddving  keeper  ahakea,  and  ataads  aloof  lor  fear.' 


death,  and  be  no  more.  So  is  eraiy  sinner  thai  lies 
down  in  shame,  and  makes  his  glare  with  the  wicked ; 
he  shall,  indeed,  rise  again,  and  be  called  upon  by  the 
yoioe  of  the  archangel ;  but  then  he  shall  descend  into 
sorrows  greater  than  the  reason  and  the  patience  of  a 
man,  weeping  and  shriekinff  louder  than  the  groana  of 
the  miserable  childrm  in  the  yalley  of  Hinnom. 

[Sw^vl  Pleatun,] 

Look  upon  pleasures  not  upon  thai  side  which  b 
next  the  sun,  or  where  they  look  beaateously,  that  i% 
as  they  come  towards  yon  to  be  enjoyed :  for  then  ttiey' 
paint  and  smile,  and  drees  themielyes  up  in  tinsel  ana 
glass  eems  and  counterfeit  imageiy ;  but  when  thoa 
hast  nfled  and  discomposed  them  witii  enjoying  their 
false  beauties,  and  that  they  begin  to  go  <^,  then  be- 
hold them  in  their  nakemiess  and  weariness.  See 
what  a  sigh  and  sorrow,  what  naked  unhandsome  pro- 
portions and  a  filthy  carcass  they  discoyer ;  and  the 
next  time  they  counterfeit,  remember  what  you  haye 
already  disooyered,  and  be  no  more  abused. 

Spend  not  your  time  in  that  which  profits  not ;  for 
your  labour  and  your  health,  your  time  and  ^our 
studies,  are  yery  yaluable  :  and  it  is  a  thousand  pitiee 
to  see  a  diligent  and  hopeful  person  spend  himself  in 
gaUiering  cockle-shells  and  little  pebbles,  in  telling 
sands  upon  the  shores,  and  making  garbuids  of  ua^ 
less  daisies.*  Study  that  which  is  profitable,  that 
which  will  make  you  useful  to  chuiiihes  and  com- 
monwealths, that  which  will  make  you  desirable  and 
wise.  Only  I  shall  add  this  to  yon,  that  in  learning 
there  are  yariety  of  things  as  well  as  in  religion :  there 
is  mint  and  cummin,  and  there  are  the  weighty 
things  of  the  law ;  so  there  are  studies  more  and  leas 
useful,  and  eyerything  that  \a  useful  will  be  required 
in  its  time :  and  1  mi^in  this  also  use  the  words  of 
our  blessed  Sayiour, '  These  things  ought  you  to  look 
after,  and  not  to  leaye  the  other  unregarded.'  Bui 
your  great  care  is  to  be  in  the  things  of  Ood  and  of 
religion,  in  holiness  and  true  wisdom,  remembering 
the  sayinff  of  Origen, '  That  the  knowledge  that  arieea 
from  goo&ess  is  something  that  is  more  certain  and 
more  diyine  than  all  demonstration,*  than  all  other 
learnings  of  the  world. 

lOom/orimff  the  AJUded,'} 

Certain  it  is,  that  as  nothing  can  better  do  it,  eo 
there  is  nothing  greater,  for  which  Ood  made  our 
tongues,  next  to  reciting  his  praises,  than  to  minister 
coimort  to  a  weary  soul.  And  what  great^  measure 
can  we  haye,  than  that  we  should  bring  joy  to  our 
brother,  who  with  his  dreanr  eyes  looks  to  heayen  and 
round  about,  and  cannot  find  so  much  rest  as  to  laj 
his  eyelids  close  together — than  that  thy  tongue 
should  be  tuned  with  heayenly  accents,  and  make  the 
weary  soul  to  listen  for  lisht  and  ease  ;  and  when  he 
perceiyes  that  there  is  suoi  a  thing  in  the  world,  and 

•  Sir  liaao  Newton,  a  little  beCsfe  lie  died,  eaid.  *I  doai*! 
know  what  I  may  aeam  to  the  world,  bat  ee  to  myedf,  I  eaem 
to  have  be«&  only  Uka  a  boy  ptayftng  en  the  ane  ehrwe,  aaA 
diTorting  myaalf  In  now  and  then  finding  a  emontheff  pebble  er 
a  prattler  ahell  than  ordinaiy,  whiM  the  great  ooeaa  of  tmih 
lay  all  undiaooTend  befora  m^'—Spa^eft  Amedltlm,  p.  A4 

Wboraada 
InoeaBBDtly,  and  to  bis  leading  brings  not 
A  ipixit  and  judgment  equal  or  anperlor, 
( And  what  be  bringa  what  naeda  he  eleewbere  BMk  f) 
tJncertain  and  unaettlad  atill  remaina ; 
Deep  veraed  In  hooka,  and  ahallow  la  bimietf . 
Crude  or  intoxicate,  ooUeoting  toys 
And  triflea  for  choice  matten,  worth  s  spoBge* 
Aa  diildreo  gathertog  pebbles  on  the  ahora 
I  PmxuUm  R^gaimd,  book  ly, 
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in  the  order  of  thin^  m  comfort  and  joj,  to  begin  to 
break  out  from  the  priion  €f(  his  sorowb  at  the  door 
of  sigbi  and  tean»  and  by  little  and  little  melt  into 
flhowen  and  re&eihment  t  This  is  f  I017  to  thj  Toioe, 
and  employment  fit  for  the  brij^test  angel.  Bat  so 
hare  I  seen  the  tun  kiss  the  froaen  earth,  which  was 
bound  up  with  the  images  of  deaths  and  the  colder 
breath  of  the  north ;  and  then  the  waters  break  from 
thdr  enclosures,  and  melt  with  joy,  and  run  in  useful 
fhannHs ;  and  the  flies-  do  rise  again  from  their  little 

SaTee  in  walls,  and  danoe  a  while  in  the  air,  to 
11  that  there  is  joy  within,  and  that  the  great  mo- 
ther of  creatures  will  open  the  stock  of  her  new  re- 
freshment, become  useful  toimmkind,  and  sing  praises 
to  her  Redeemer.  So  ii  the  heart  of  a  sonowful  man 
under  the  disoouises  of  a  wise  comforter ;  he  breaks 
from  the  despairs  of  Uie  graye,  and  the  fetters  and 
chains  of  sorrow ;  he  blesses  God,  and  he  blesses  thee, 
and  he  feels  his  life  returning ;  for  to  be  miserable  is 
death,  but  nothing  is  life  but  to  be  comforted ;  and 
God  is  pleased  with  no  music  from  below  so  much 
as  In  the  thanksgiring  songs  of  relicTcd  widows,  of 
supported  orphans,  of  ngoicing,  and  comforted,  and 
thankful  penons. 

{Eeal  and  ApparaU  ffojppmm.'] 

If  we  should  look  under  the  skirt  of  the  prosperous 
and  prerailing  tyrant,  we  should  find,  eren  in  the  days 
of  his  joys,  such  allays  and  abatements  of  his  plea- 
sure, as  may  serre  to  represent  him  presently  miser- 
able, besides  his  final  infelicities.  For  I  hare  seen  a 
young  and  healthful  person  warm  and  ruddy  under  a 
poor  and  a  thin  garment,  when  at  the  same  time  an 
old  rich  person  hath  been  cold  and  paralytic  under  a 
load  of  sables,  and  the  skins  of  foxes.  It  is  the  body 
that  makes  the  clothes  warm,  not  the  clothes  the  body ; 
and  the  spirit  of  a  man  makes  felicity  and  content, 
not  any  spoils  of  a  rich  fortune  wrapt  about  a  sickly 
and  an  uneasy  soul.  Apollodorus  was  a  traitor  and 
a  tyrant,  and  the  world  wondered  to  see  a  bad  man 
hare  so  good  a  fortune,  but  knew  not  that  he  nour^ 
ished  scorpions  in  his  breast,  and  that  his  lirer  and 
his  heart  were  eaten  up  with  spectres  and  images  of 
death ;  his  thoughts  were  full  of  interruptions,  his 
dreams  of  illusions :  his  fancy  was  abused  with  real 
troubles  and  fantastic  images,  imagining  that  he  saw 
the  Scytiiians  flaying;  him  alive,  his  daughters  like 
pillars  of  fire,  dancmg  round  about  a  cauldron  in 
which  himself  was  boiling,  and  that  his  heart  ac- 
cused itself  to  be  the  cause  of  all  these  erils. 

Does  he  not  drink  more  sweetly  that  takes  his  berer- 
age  in  an  earthen  ressel,  than  he  that  looks  and 
searches  into  his  golden  chalices,  for  fear  of  poison, 
and  looks  pale  at  eyenr  sudden  noise,  and  sleeps  in 
armour,  and  trusts  nobody,  and  does  not  trust  God 
for  his  safety  t 

Can  a  man  bind  a  thought  with  chains,  or  cany 
imMinations  in  the  palm  of  his  hand  1  can  the  beautj 
of  the  peacock's  train,  or  the  ostrich  plume,  be  deli- 
cious to  the  palate  and  the  throat !  does  the  hand  in- 
termeddle with  the  joys  of  the  heart  t  or  darkness, 
that  hides  the  naked,  make  him  warm  f  does  the  body 
live,  as  does  the  spirit  I  or  can  the  body  of  Oirist  l>e 
like  to  common  food !  Indeed,  the  sun  shines  upon 
the  £ood  and  bad ;  and  the  yines  gire  wine  to  the 
drunkard,  as  well  as  to  the  sober  man ;  pirates  haye 
fair  winds  and  a  calm  sea,  at  the  same  time  when  the 
just  and  peaceful  merchantman  hath  them.  But, 
althou^  tne  things  of  this  world  are  common  to  good 
and  bad,  yet  sacraments  and  spiritual  joys,  the  food 
of  the  soul,  and  the  blessing  of  Christ,  are  the  peculiar 
right  of  saints. 

lAdvenityJ] 
All  la  well  as  long  as  the  sun  shinei,  and  the  fair 


breath  of  heayen  gently  wafts  us  to  our  own  purposes. 
But  if  you  will  try  the  excellency  and  feel  the  work 
of  faith,  place  the  man  in  a  persecution  ;  let  him  ride 
in  a  storm ;  let  his  bones  be  broken  with  sorrow,  and 
his  eyelids  loosed  with  sickness;  let  his  bread  be  dip- 
ped with  tears,  and  all  the  daughters  of  music  be 
brought  low ;  let  us  come  to  sit  upon  the  mar^  of 
our  grave,  and  let  a  tyrant  lean  hard  upon  our  for- 
tunes, and  dwell  upon  our  wrong ;  let  the  storm  arise, 
and  iJie  keels  toss  till  the  cordaoe  crack,  or  that  all 
our  hopes  bulge  under  us,  and  descend  into  the  hol- 
lowness  of  sad  misfortunes. 

[ifweritt  of  Man* t  lafe,] 

How  few  men  in  the  world  are  prosperous  I  What 
an  infinite  number  of  slaves  and  beggars,  of  persecuted 
and  oppressed  people,  fill  all  comers  of  the  earth  with 
groans,  and  heayen  itself  with  weeping,  prayers,  and 
sad  remembrances  I  How  many  provinces  and  king- 
doms are  afflicted  by  a  violent  war,  or  made  desolate 
by  popular  diseases  I  Some  whole  countries  are  re- 
marked with  fatal  evils,  or  periodical  sicknesses. 
Grand  Cairo,  in  Egypt,  feels  the  plague  every  three 
years  returning  like  a  quartan  acue,  and  destroying 
many  thousands  of  persons.  AU  the  inhabitants  of 
Arabia  the  desert  are  in  continual  fear  of  being  buried 
in  huge  heaps  of  sand,  and  therefore  dwell  m  tents 
and  ambulatoiy  houses,  or  retire  to  unfruitful  moun- 
tuns,  to  prolong  an  uneasy  and  wilder  life.  And  all 
the  countries  round  about  the  Adriatic  sea  feel  such 
violent  convulsions,  by  tempests  and  intolerable  earth- 
quakes, that  sometimes  whole  cities  find  a  tomb,  and 
every  man  sinks  with  his  own  house,  made  ready  to 
become  his  monument,  and  his  bed  is  crushed  uto 
the  disorders  of  a  grave. 

It  were  too  sad  if  I  should  tell  how  siany  persons 
are  afflicted  with  evil  spirits,  with  spectres  and  illu- 
sions of  the  night. 

He  that  is  no  fool,  but  can  consider  wisely,  if  he  be 
in  love  with  this  world,  we  need  not  despair  but  that 
a  witty  man  might  reconcile  him  with  tortures,  and 
make  him  think  charitably  of  the  rack,  and  be  brought 
to  dwell  with  vipers  and  draeons,  and  entertain  his 
guests  with  the  shrieks  of  mandrakes,  cats,  and  screech- 
owls,  with  the  filing  of  iron  and  the  harshness  of  rend- 
ing of  silk,  or  to  acUnire  the  harmony  that  is  made  by 
a  herd  of  evening  wolves,  when  they  miss  their  draught 
of  blood  in  their  midnight  revels.  The  groans  of  a 
man  in  a  fit  of  the  stone  are  worse  than  all  these ; 
and  the  distractions  of  a  troubled  conscience  are 
worse  than  those  groans ;  and  yet  a  meny  careless 
sinner  is  worse  than  all  that.  But  if  we  could,  from 
one  of  the  battlements  of  heaven,  espy  how  many  men 
and  women  at  this  time  lie  fainting  and  dyine  for 
want  of  bread  ;  how  many  young  men  are  hewn  down 
by  the  sword  of  war ;  how  many  poor  orphans  are  now 
weeping  over  the  Eiaves  of  their  &ther,  by  whose  life 
they  were  enabled  to  eat ;  if  we  could  but  hear  how 
marineffl  and  passengers  are  at  this  present  in  a 
storm,  and  shriek  out  because  their  keel  dashes 
against  a  rock,  or  bulges  under  them ;  how  many 
people  there  are  that  weep  with  want,  and  are  mad 
witn  oppression,  or  are  desperate  by  too  quick  a  sense 
of  a  constant  infelicity ;  in  all  reason  we  should  be 
glad  to  be  out  of  the  noise  and  participation  of  so 
many  evils.  This  is  a  place  of  sorrows  and  tears,  o( 
so  great  evils  and  a  constant  calamity ;  let  us  remove 
from  hence^  at  least  in  affections  and  preparation  of 
mind. 

[On  Prayer.] 

Prayer  is  an  action  of  likeness  to  the  Holjr  Ghost, 
the  spirit  of  gentleness  and  dove-like  simplicity ;  an 
imitation  of  the  Holy  Jesus,  whoee  spirit  u  meek,  up 
to  the  greatness  of  the  biggest  example,  and  a  con- 
formity to  God;  whose  anger  is  always  jnst,  and 
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marches  nlowly,  and  is  without  tnmsportation,  and 
often  hindered,  and  never  hasty,  and  is  full  of  mercy: 
prayer  is  the  peace  of  our  spirit,  iiie  stillness  of  our 
thoughts,  the  evenness  of  recollection,  the  seat  of 
meditation,  the  rest  of  our  cares,  and  the  calm  of  our 
tempest :  prayer  is  the  issue  of  a  quiet  mind,  of  un- 
troubled thoughts ;  it  is  the  daughter  of  charity,  and 
the  sister  of  meekness  ;  and  he  t£[bt  prays  to  Qod  with 
an  angry,  that  is,  with  a  troubled  and  discomposed 
spirit,  is  like  him  that  retires  into  a  battle  to  medi- 
tate, and  sets  up  his  closet  in  the  out-quarters  of  an 
army,  and  chooses  a  frontier-garrison  to  be  wise  in. 
Anger  is  a  perfect  alienation  of  the  mind  from  prayer, 
and  therefore  is  contraiy  to  that  attention  which  pre- 
sents our  prayers  in  a  right  line  to  Ood.  For  so  have 
I  seen  a  lark  rising  from  his  bed  of  grass,  and  soaring 
upwards,  singing  as  he  rises,  and  hopes  to  get  to 
heaven,  and  climb  above  the  clouds ;  but  the  poor 
bird  was  beaten  back  with  the  loud  sighings  of  an 
eastern  wind,  and  his  motion  made  irie^ilar  and  in- 
constant, descending  more  at  evenr<  breath  of  the 
tempest,  than  it  oould  recover  bv  the  libration  and 
frequent  weighing  of  his  wings,  till  the  little  creature 
was  forced  to  sit  down  and  pant,  and  stay  till  the 
storm  was  over ;  and  then  it  made  a  prosperous  fli^t, 
and  did  rise  and  sing,  as  if  it  had  learned  music  and 
motion  from  an  ange^  as  he  passed  sometimes  through 
the  air,  about  his  ministries  here  below.  So  is  tne 
prayer  of  a  good  man  :  when  his  affiurs  have  required 
business,  and  his  business  was  matter  of  discipline, 
and  his  discipline  was  to  pass  upon  a  sinning  person, 
or  had  a  design  of  charity,  his  duty  met  with  the  in- 
firmities of  a  man,  and  anger  was  its  instrument ;  and 
the  instrument  became  stronger  than  the  prime  agent, 
and  raised  a  tempest,  and  oveiruled  the  man ;  and 
then  his  pmrer  was  broken,  and  his  tiboughts  were 
troubled,  and  his  words  went  up  towards  a  cloud ;  and 
his  thoughts  pulled  them  back  again,  and  made  them 
without  intention  ;  and  the  go<xl  man  sighs  for  his 
infirmity,  but  must  be  content  to  lose  that  prayer,  and 
he  must  recover  it  when  his  anger  is  removed,  uid  his 
spirit  is  becalmed,  made  even  as  the  brow  of  Jesus, 
and  smooth  like  .the  heart  of  Ood ;  and  then  it 
ascends  to  heaven  upon  the  wings  of  the  holy  dove, 
and  dwells  with  God,  till  it  rotums,  like  the  useful 
bee,  loaden  with  a  blessing  and  the  dew  of  heaven. 

[Onlkaih,^ 

Nature  calls  us  to  meditate  of  death  by  those  things 
which  an  the  instruments  of  acting  it;  and  God,  by  ul 
the  variety  of  his  providence,  makes  us  see  death  eveiy- 
when,  in  all  variety  of  circumstances,  and  dressed  up 
for  all  the  fiuicies,  and  the  expectation  of  eveiy  single 
person.  Naturo  hath  given  us  one  harvest  eveiy  year, 
but  death  hath  two ;  and  the  spring  and  the  autumn 
send  throngs  of  men  and  women  to  chanel-houses ; 
and  all  the  summer  Ions,  men  are  recovering  from  their 
evils  of  the  spring,  tifl  the  dog-days  come,  and  then 
the  Sirian  star  makes  the  summer  deadly ;  and  the 
fruits  of  autumn  are  laid  up  for  all  the  year's  provi- 
sion, and  the  man  that  gathers  them  eats  and  surfeits, 
and  dies  and  needs  them  not,  and  himself  is  laid  up 
for  eternity;  and  he  that  escapes  till  winter,  only 
stays  for  another  opportunity,  which  the  distempers 
of  that  quarter  minister  to  him  with  great  variety. 
Thus  death  reigns  in  all  the  portions  of  our  time.  The 
autumn  with  ite  fruits  provides  disorders  for  us,  and 
the  winter's  cold  turns  them  into  sharp  diseases,  and 
the  spring  brings  flowers  to  strew  our  hearse,  and  the 
summer  gives  green  turf  and  brambles  to  bind  upon 
our  sraves.  Calentures  and  surfeit,  cold  and  agues, 
are  the  four  quarters  of  the  year ;  and  you  can  go  no 
whither,  but  vou  tread  upon  a  dead  man's  bones. 

The  wild  rellow  in  Petronius,  that  escaped  upon  a 
broken  table  from  the  furies  of  a  shipwreck,  as  h6 


was  sunning  himself  upon  the  rocky  shore,  espied  * 
man  rolled  upon  his  floating  bed  of  waves,  ballastpid 
with  sand  in  the  folds  of  his  garment,  and  earned  hy 
his  civil  enemy,  the  sea,  towuds  the  shore  to  find  m 
grave.  And  it  cast  him  into  some  sad  thoughts,  thmt 
peradventure  this  man's  wife,  in  some  part  of  the 
continent,  safe  and  warm,  looks  next  month  for  tbe 
good  man's  return ;  or,  it  may  be,  his  son  knows 
nothing  of  the  tempest ;  or  his  father  thinks  of  thmt 
afl^ectionate  kiss  which  still  is  warm  upon  the  good 
old  man's  cheek,  ever  since  he  took  a  kind  farewdl, 
and  Jie  weeps  with  joy  to  think  how  blessed  he  shall 
be  when  his  beloved  boy  returns  into  the  drele  of  him 
father's  arms.  These  are  the  thoughts  of  mofials; 
this  is  the  end  and  sum  of  all  their  designs.  A  daric 
night  and  an  ill  guide,  a  boisterous  sea  and  a  brokon 
cable,  a  hard  rock  and  a  rou^h  wind,  dashed  in  pieces 
the  fortune  of  a  whole  frunily ;  and  they  that  shall 
weep  loudest  for  the  accident  are  not  jet  entered  into 
the  storm,  and  yet  fiave  sufTered  shipwreck.  Then, 
looking  upon  the  carcass,  he  knew  it,  and  found  it  to 
be  the  master  of  the  ship,  who,  the  da^  before,  cast 
up  the  accounts  of  his  patrimony  and  his  trade,  and 
named  the  day  when  he  thought  to  be  at  home.  See 
how  the  man  swims,  who  was  so  angry  two  daya  sinoe  ! 
His  passions  are  becalmed  with  the  storm,  his  accounts 
cast  up,  his  cares  at  an  end,  his  voyage  done,  and  his 
gains  are  the  strange  evente  of  death,  which,  idiether 
they  be  good  or  evil,  the  men  that  are  alive  sridom 
trouble  ^emselves  concerning  the  interest  of  the  dead. 

It  is  a  mighty  chan^  that  is  made  by  the  death  of 
every  person,  and  it  is  visible  to  us  who  are  aliTe. 
Recion  but  from  the  sprightfulness  of  youth,  and  the 
fair  cheeks  and  full  eyes  df  childhood ;  from  the  vigo^ 
rousness  and  strong  flexure  of  the  joints  of  five-and* 
twenty,  to  the  hollowness  and  deadly  paleness,  to  the 
loathsomeness  and  horror  of  a  three  days'  burial,  and 
we  shall  perceive  the  distance  to  be  very  great  and  very 
strange.  But  so  have  I  seen  a  rose  newly  wpnnging 
from  the  clefts  of  ite  hood,  and,  at  first,  it  was  fair 
the  morning,  and  full  with  the  dew  of  heaven, 
lamb's  fleece;  but  when  a  ruder  breath  had 
open  ite  virsin  modesty,  and  dismantled  ite  too  youth- 
ful and  unnpe  retiremento,  it  began  to  put  on  dark- 
ness, and  to  decline  to  softness  and  the  symptoms  of 
a  sickly  age ;  it  bowed  the  head,  and  broke  ite  stalk  ; 
and  at  night,  having  lost  some  of  ite  leaves,  and  all 
its  beauty,  it  fell  into  the  portion  of  weeds  and  oat- 
worn  faces.  The  same  is  the  portion  of  every  man 
and  every  woman ;  the  heritage  of  worms  and  ser- 
pents, rottenness  and  cold  dishonour,  and  our  beauty 
so  changed,  that  our  acquaintance  quickly  knew  us 
not ;  and  that  change  mingled  with  so  much  honor, 
or  else  meete  so  with  our  fears  and  weak  discouisinga, 
that  they  who^  six  hours  ago,  tended  upon  us  either 
with  charitable  or  ambitious  services,  cannot,  without 
some  regret,  stey  in  the  room  idone,  where  the  body 
lies  stripped  of  ito  life  and  honour.  I  have  read  of  % 
fair  young  German  gentleman,  who,  living,  often  re^ 
fused  to  be  picture^  but  put  off  the  importunity  of 
his  friends'  desire  by  giving  way,  that,  after  a  few  dsya* 
burial,  they  might  send  a  painter  to  his  vault,  and,  if 
they  saw  cause  for  it,  draw  the  image  of  his  dealh 
unto  the  life.  They  did  so,  and  found  his  face  hsif 
eaten,  and  his  midriff  and  back-bone  frill  of  serpente ; 
and  so  he  stands  pictured  among  his  armed  anoeetoiiL 
So  does  the  fairest  beauty  change;  and  it  will  be  aa 
bad  with  you  and  me ;  and  then  what  servante  ahall 
we  have  to  wait  upon  us  in  the  grave!  what  friends 
to  visit  us !  what  officious  people  to  cleanse  away  tiie 
moist  and  unwholesome  cloud  reflected  upon  our  &cea 
from  the  sides  of  the  weeping  vaults,  wnidi  are  the 
longest  weepers  for  our  funeral. 

A  man  may  read  a  sermon,  the  best  and  aett  pa^ 
sionate  that  ever  man  preached,  if  he  shall  but  enter 
into  the  sepulchres  of  kings.    In  the  ssdm 
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where  the  Spanuh  princes  lire  in  grestneis  and  power, 
and  decree  war  or  peace,  thej  hare  wisely  placed  a 
cemetery,  where  their  ashes  and  their  glory  shall  sleep 
till  time  shall  he  no  more ;  and  where  our  kings  have 
been  crowned  their  ancestors  lie  intened,  and  thef 
must  walk  orer  their  grandsire's  head  to  take  his 
crown.  There  is  an  acre  sown  with  royal  seed,  the 
copy  of  the  greatest  change,  from  rich  to  naked,  from 
eeiled  roofs  to  arched  oomns,  ftom  liTing  like  gods  to 
die  like  men.  There  is  enough  to  cool  the  flames  of 
lust,  to  abate  the  heights  of  pride,  to  appease  the  itch 
of  coretous  desires,  to  sully  and  dash  out  the  dissem- 
bling colours  of  a  lustful,  artificial,  and  imaginary 
beauty.  There  the  warlike  and  the  peaceful,  the  for- 
tunate and  the  miserable,  the  belored  and  the  de- 
spised princes  mingle  their  dust,  and  pay  down  their 
symbol  of  mortality,  and  tell  all  the  world  that,  when 
we  die,  our  ashes  shall  be  equal  to  kings',  and  our  ac- 
counts easier,  and  our  pains  for  our  crowns  shall  be  less. 

[The  Day  ef  Jwi^meni.'} 

Eren  you  and  I,  and  all  the  world,  kings  and 
priests,  nobles  and  learned,  the  crafty  and  the  eaejr, 
the  wise  and  the  foolish,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the 
prerailing  tyrant  and  the  oppressed  party,  shall  all 
appear  to  receire  their  symbol;  and  this  is  so  £ur 
fjnom  abating  anything  of  its  terror  and  our  dear  con- 
cernment, that  it  much  increases  it.  For  although 
concerning  precepts  and  discourses  we  are  apt  to 
B^ect  in  particular  what  is  recommended  in  general, 
and  in  incidences  of  mortality  and  sad  erents,  the 
singularity  of  the  chance  heightens  the  apprehension 
ofUie  CTil ;  ^t  it  is  so  by  accident,  and  only  in  re- 
gard of  our  imperfection  ;  it  being  an  efiect  of  self- 
lore,  or  some  little  creeping  enyy,  which  adheres  too 
often  to  the  unfortunate  and  miserable ;  or  being  ap- 
prehended to  be  in  a  rare  case,  and  a  singular  unwor- 
thiness  in  him  who  is  afflicted  otherwise  than  is 
common  to  the  sons  of  men,  companions  of  his  sin, 
and  brethren  of  lus  nature,  and  partners  of  his  usual 
accidents ;  yet  in  final  and  extreme  erents,  the  mul- 
titude of  sufferers  does  not  lessen,  but  increase  the 
sufi^rina ;  and  when  the  first  day  of  judgment  hap- 
pened, that,  I  mean,  of  the  unirosal  deluge  of  waters 
upon  the  old  world,  the  calamity  swelled  like  the 
flood,  and  ereiy  man  saw  his  friend  perish,  and  the 
neighbours  of  lus  dwelling,  and  the  relatiyes  of  his 
house,  and  the  sharers  of  his  joys,  and  yesterday's 
bride,  and  the  new  bom  heir,  the  priest  of  the  family, 
and  Uie  honour  of  the  kindred,  all  dying  or  dead, 
drenched  in  water  and  the  divine  yengeance ;  and  then 
they  had  no  place  to  flee  unto,  no  man  cared  for  their 
souls ;  they  had  none  to  go  unto  for  counsel,  no  sanc- 
tuary high  enough  to  keep  them  from  the  yeiigeance 
that  rained  down  from  heayen ;  and  so  it  shalTbe  at 
the  day  of  judgment,  when  that  world  and  this,  and 
all  that  shall  be  bom  hereafter,  shall  pass  through  the 
same  Red  Sea,  and  be  all  baptised  with  the  same  fire, 
and  be  inyolyed  in  the  same  cloud,  in  which  shall  be 
tiiunderings  and  terrors  infinite.  Eyery  man's  fear 
shall  be  increased  by  his  neighbour's  shrieks,  and  the 
amazement  that  all  the  world  shall  be  in,  shall  unite 
as  tiie  sparks  of  a  raging  furnace  into  a  globe  ot  fire, 
and  roll  upon  its  own  principle,  and  increase  by  direct 
appearances  and  intolerable  reflections.  He  that 
stands  in  a  churchyard  in  the  time  of  a  grait  plague, 
and  hears  the  passmg  bell  perpetually  telling  the  sad 
stories  of  death,  and  sees  crowds  of  infected  bodies 
pmsing  to  their  grayes,  and  others  sick  and  tremulous, 
and  death  dresMd  up  in  all  the  images  of  sorrow 
round  about  him,  is  not  supported  in  his  spirit  by  the 
yariety  of  his  sorrow ;  and  at  doomsday,  when  the 
tenors  are  uniyersal,  besides  that  it  is  in  itself  so 
much  neater,  because  it  can  afl^ht  the  whole  world, 
it  li  auo  made  greater  by  communication  and  a  sor- 


rowful influence ;  grief  being  then  strongly  infectious, 
when  there  is  no  yariety  of  state,  but  an  entire  king- 
dom of  fear ;  and  amazement  is  the  king  of  all  our 
passions,  and  all  the  world  its  subjects.  And  that 
shriek  must  needs  be  terrible,  when  millions  of  men 
and  women,  at  the  same  instant,  shall  fearfully  cry 
out,  and  the  noise  shall  mingle  with  the  trumpet  of 
the  archangel,  with  the  thunders  of  the  dying  and 
groaning  heayens,  and  the  crack  of  the  dissolying 
world,  when  the  whole  fabric  of  nature  shall  shake 
into  dissolution  and  eternal  ashes  1 

Considar  what  an  infinite  multitude  of  angels,  and 
men,  and  women,  shall  then  appear  I  It  is  a  huge 
assembly  when  the  men  of  one  kingdom,  the  men  of 
one  age  in  a  single  proyince  are  gathered  together  into 
heaps  and  confusion  of  disorder ;  but  then,  all  king- 
doms of  all  ages,  all  the  armies  that  oyer  mus- 
tered, all  that  world  that  Augustus  Cttsar  taxed,  all 
those  hundreds  of  millions  that  were  sImu  in  all  the 
Roman  wars,  from  Numa's  time  till  Italy  was  broken 
into  principalities  and  small  exarchates :  all  these,  and 
all  tnat  can  come  into  numbers,  and  that  did  descend 
from  the  loins  of  Adam,  shall  at  once  be  represented ; 
to  which  account,  if  we  add  the  armies  of  heayen,  the 
nine  orders  of  blessed  spirits,  and  the  infinite  num- 
bers in  eyery  order,  we  may  suppose  the  numbers  fit 
to  express  the  majesty  of  that  Ood,  and  the  terror  of 
that  Judge,  who  is  the  Lord  and  Father  of  all  that 
unimaginable  multitude  I  *  *  The  majesty  of  the 
Judge,  and  the  terrors  of  the  judgment,  shall  be 
spoken  aloud  by  the  immediate  forerunning  accidents, 
which  shall  be  so  great  yiolenoes  to  the  old  constitu- 
tions of  nature,  that  it  shall  break  her  yery  bones, 
and  disorder  her  till  she  be  destroyed.  Saint  Jerome 
relates  out  of  the  Jews'  books,  that  their  doctors  used 
to  account  fifteen  days  of  prodiry  immediately  before 
Christ's  coming,  ana  to  eyery  day  assign  a  wonder, 
any  one  of  which,  if  we  should  chance  to  see  in  the 
days  of  our  flesh,  it  would  afinght  us  into  the  like 
thoughts  which  Um  old  world  ha^  when  they  saw  the 
countries  round  about  them  coyered  with  water  and 
the  diyine  yengeance ;  or  as  these  poor  people  near 
Adria  and  the  Sf  editertanean  sea,  when  tneir  houses 
and  cities  were  entering  into  grayes,  and  the  bowels  of 
the  earth  rent  with  conyulsions  and  horrid  tremblincs. 
The  sea,  they  say,  shall  rise  fifteen  cubits  aboye  the 
highest  mountains,  and  thence  descend  into  hoUow- 
ness  and  a  prodigious  drought;  and  when  they  are 
reduced  aflun  to  weir  usual  proportions,  then  all  the 
beasts  and  creeping  things,  the  monsters  and  the 
usual  inhabitants  of  the  sea,  shall  be  gathered  to- 
gether, and  make  fearful  noises  to  distract  mankind : 
the  birds  shall  mourn  and  diange  their  song  into 
thrones  and  sad  accents ;  riyers  of  fire  shall  rise  from 
east  to  west,  and  the  staiv  shall  be  rent  into  threads 
of  light,  and  scatter  like  the  beards  of  comets ;  then 
shall  be  fearful  earthquakes,  and  the  rocks  shall  rend 
in  pieces,  the  trees  shall  dutil  blood,  and  the  moun- 
tains and  fairest  stroctures  shall  return  into  their 
primitiye  dust ;  the  wild  beasts  shall  leaye  their  dens, 
and  jdiall  come  into  the  companies  of  men,  so  that 
you  shall  hardly  tell  how  to  call  them,  herds  of  men 
or  congregations  of  beasts ;  then  shall  the  grares  open 
and  giye  up  their  dead,  and  those  which  are  aliye  in 
nature  and  dead  in  fear  shall  be  forced  from  the  rocks 
whither  they  went  to  hide  them,  and  from  cayems  of 
the  earth  where  thoy  would  fain  haye  been  concealed ; 
because  their  retirements  are  dismantled,  and  their 
rocks  are  broken  into  wider  ruptures,  and  admit  a 
strange  li^t  into  their  secret  bowels;  and  the  men 
being  forced  abroad  into  the  theatre  of  mighty  honors, 
shalf  run  up  and  down  distracted,  and  at  their  wits' 
end;  and  then  some  shall  die,  and  some  shall  be 
changed ;  and  by  this  time  the  elect  shall  be  gathered 
together  from  the  four  (Quarters  of  the  world,  and 
C&ist  shall  come  along  with  them  to  judgment. 
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IBdigioui  ToIontioH.] 
Tha  infiniti  rsrietr  of  opmions  in  inatt«n  of  reli- 
floD,  M'thejhmTii  troubled  Chrutendom  with  m(«- 
Ktts,  fiutioni,  knd  putiklitio,  w  bara  thoj  CaoMd 
gnat  diTtaiona  of  tha  heart,  and  ytiititj  ot  thooghta 
■nd  dnif^a,  amongat  pioua  Ad  pnidnit  mm.  For 
thejaU.'aering  the  incDiiTsiiienca  which  the  diaumon 
of  perauaaions  and  opiniona  hare  produced,  dinctlj 
or  accidentally,  hara  thouj^ht  themselTea  obliged  to 
stop  thia  inundaticm  of  miachiefa,  and  hare  mads 
attempt!  accoidiiiElj.  But  it  hath  bappeued  to  moat 
of  them  a«  to  a  mutaken  pbyaician,  who  givea  excel- 
lent phjeic,  but  miiappliea  it,  and  ao  miasea  of  hia 
cure.  So  hare  there  men ;  tbeir  atCempta  haTe,  there- 
fore, been  ineffectual ;  for  they  pat  their  help  to  a 
wrong  part,  or  they  bate  mdeaToured  to  cure  the 
■yroptoms,  and  hare  let  the  diacaae  alone  till  Itieemed 
iccurable.  Borne  have  endearoured  to  re-unit«  tbeae 
fractiona,  by  propounding  auch  a  guide  which  they 
were  all  bound  to  follow  ;  hoping  tbst  the  unity  of  a 
guide  would  bare  pcrauaded  unity  of  niindi ;  but  wbo 
thia  guide  ahould  be,  at  laat  became  nich  a  qneation, 
that  it  wu  made  part  of  the  fire  that  wu  to  be 
quenched,  ao  far  was  it  front  eitinguiahing  any  part 
of  the  flame.  Othen  thought  of  a  Rile,  and  thia  mnrt 
be  the  meana  of  union,  or  nothing  could  do  it.  But, 
luppoaing  all  the  world  had  been  agreed  of  this  rule, 
yet  the  interpretation  of  it  waa  ao  full  of  Tarirty,  that 
thiialao  became  part  of  the  diaease  for  which  the  cute 
wa«  pretended.  All  men  lesolTed  upon  tbti,  that, 
though  they  yet  had  not  bit  npon  the  risht,  yet  some 
way  must  be  thought  upon  to  reconcile  differeneea  in 
opinion  ;  thinking,  ao  long  as  thia  Taiiety  ahould  laat, 
Chiiit'a  kingdom  waa  not  adranced,  and  the  work  of 
the  goapel  west  on  bat  alowly.  Fewmen,  in  tbemean 
time,  considered,  that  so  long  as  men  had  auch  rariety 
of  principlea,  auch  aexeral  conntitutions,  educationa, 
tempera,  and  distempen,  bopea,  intereats,  and  weak- 
neasea,  degreea  of  light  and  degree*  of  understanding, 
it  waa  impoatible  all  ahould  be  of  one  mind.  And 
what  is  imponaible  to  be  done,ii  not  neoeaaat^  it  ahould 
be  done.  And,  therefore,  althoaah  Taiiety  of  opiniona 
was  impossible  to  be  cured,  and  ther  who  attempted 
it  did  like  him  who  claps  hia  shoulder  to  the  ground 
to  atop  an  earthquake  ;  yet  the  inconreniences  arising 
Irom  it  might  poaaibly  1»  cored,  not  by  tmiting  their 
beliefs,  that  was  to  be  deapaired  of,  bnt  by  curing  that 
which  caused  these  mischiefa,  and  accidental  Sicon- 
Teniencee,  of  their  ilisagreeings.  For  althou^  these 
inconreniences,  which  oreiy  man  seea  and  feels,  were 
consequent  to  this  dlrennty  of  perauasions,  yet  it  was 
but  accidentally  and  by  chance  ;  inasmuch  as  we  aee 
that  in  many  tblnga,  and  they  of  great  concernment, 
men  allow  to  tbenuelres  and  to  each  other  a  liberty 
of  disagreeing,  and  no  hurt  neither.  And  ceitwnly, 
if  direraitr  of  oniniona  were,  of  itself,  the  cause  of 
miachiefk,  it  would  be  so  erer ;  that  is,  regularly  and 
unirersalSy.  But  that  we  see  it  is  not.  For  there 
are  diipules  in  Christendom  concerning  matters  of 
greater  concernment  than  most  of  those  opinions'tbat 
distinguish  sects  and  make  factions  ;  and  yet,  because 
men  are  permitted  to  differ  in  those  great  matters, 
such  erils  are  not  consequent  to  such  differences,  as 
are  to  the  uncharitable  mansging  of  smaller  and  more 
inconsiderable  queationi.  Since,  then,  if  men  are  quiet 
and  charitable  in  some  disagreeings,  that  then  and 
there  the  inconrenience  ceaaea  ;  if  they  were  ao  in  alt 
Otbera  where  lawfully  they  might,  and  they  may  in 
most,  Chriatendom  ahould  be  no  longer  rent  in  pieces, 
but  would  be  redintegrated  in  a  new  penlecMt. 


IhxD  Bishop  Taylor  in   lerenl   marksd  partica- 

lan.  There  is  greater  guaintneta  and  obacurit/ 
In  hit  style ',  he  is  fond  a  discnsting  abstruse  and 
conjectural  points,  inch  ai  only  a  humorist  can 
■erionaly  trouble  himself  about ;  and  he  displays 
thronghont  his  writings  the  mind   ratbw  of  an 
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amiable  and  eccentric  scholar,  than  of  a  man  who 
takes  an  interest  in  the  great  concenls  of  humauitj. 
Browne  wu  bom  in  London  in  1605,  and,  after  being 
educated  at  Winchester  and  Oxford,  proceeded  to 
travel,  first  in  Ireland,  and  subsequently  ia  France, 
Italy,  and  Holland.  He  belonged  to  the  medical 
profession,  and  having  obtained  his  doctor's  degree 
at  J«ydeQ,  settled  finslly  as  a  pr^^titionGT  at  Nor- 
wich. His  first  work,  entitled  Beligio  Medici — '  Tha 
Heligion  of  a  Physician' — was  publuhed  in  IMB.and 
immediately  rendered  him  famous  as  a  literary  man. 
In  this  singular  production,  he  gives  a  minute  account 
of  his  opinioni  not  ooly  on  nJigious,  but  on  a  varietf 
of  philosophical  and  fanciful  points,  besides  sflbrdiaB 
the  reader  many  glimpses  into  the  ecccntricitiea  of 
his  personiU  character.  The  language  of  that  work 
is  bold  and  poetical,  adorned  wiUi  picturesque  ima- 
but  ^equently  pedantic,  runed,  and  obscure^ 
Bit  publication,  entitled  Pte^nioxia  EpiiUmica, 
or  -Treatise  on  Vulgar  Errors,'  appeared  in  1646. 
It  is  much  more  philoaiAhical  in  its  character  than 
the  '  Beligio  Uedici,'  and  is  considered  the  most  solid 
andnsefulof  his  productions.  The  following  enume- 
ration of  some  of^  the  errors  which  he  endearoun  to 
dispel,  will  serve  both  to  show  the  kind  of  matten 
he  was  fond  of  investigating,  and  to  exemplify  the 
notions  which  prevailed  in  the  seventeenth  centnr;, 
'  That  crystal  is  nothing  else  but  ice  strongly  coo- 
geoled ;  that  a  diamond  is  softened  or  broken  by  the 
blood  of  a  goat ;  that  ■  pot  full  of  aiiies  will  coutain 
as  touch  water  as  it  would  without  tbem ;  that  bays 
preserre  from  the  mischief  of  Ughtning  and  thondcr  i 
that  an  elephant  hath  no  joints ;  that  a  wolf;  fint 
seeinga  man,  begets  a  dumbness  in  liim;  thatm<dea 
are  bund;  that  the  flesh  of  peacocks  comipteth  not) 
that  storks  will  only  live  in  republics  and  &ec  states) 
that  the  chicken  is  made  out  of  the  yolk  at  the  tag  i 
that  men  weigh  heavier  dead  than  idive,  and  before 
meat  than  after  i  IJiat  Jews  itink ;  that  the  fbrUdden 
fruit  was  an  apple;  that  there  was  no  rainbow belVwe 
the  flood  I  that  John  the  Baptist  should  not  die.'  H« 
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the  rirer  KOos;  gipsies;  Methuselah;  the  food  of 
John  the  Baptist;  the  cessation  of  oracles;  Friar 
Bacon's  hrazen  head  that  spoke;  the  poyerty  of 
Belisarins ;  and  the  wish  of  Fhiloxenns  to  have  the 
neck  of  a  crane.  In  1658,  Browne  published  his 
Hydriotaphia,  or  Urn  Burial;  a  Dixtntrse  on  the  Se- 
puichral  Urns  Lately  Found  in  Norfolk,  a  work  not 
inferior,  in  ideality  of  style,  to  the  *  Heligio  MedicL' 
Here  the  author^s  learning  appears  in  the  details 
which  he  gives  concerning  the  modes  in  which  the 
bodies  of  the  dead  hare  been  disposed  of  in  different 
ages  and  countries ;  while  his  reflections  on  death, 
oblivion,  and  immortality,  are,  for  solemnity  and 
grandeur,  probably  unsurpassed  In  English  litera- 
ture. The  occasion  would  hardly  have  called  forth 
a  work  from  any  less  meditative  mind.  In  a  field 
at  Walsingham  were  dug  up  between  iovty  and  fifty 
urns,  containing  the  remains  of  human  bones,  some 
small  brass  instruments,  boxes,  and  other  fragmen- 
tary relics.  Coals  and  burnt  substances  were  found 
near  the  same  plot  of  ground,  and  hence  it  was  con- 
jectured that  this  was  the  Ustrina,  or  place  of  burn- 
ing, or  the  spot  whereon  the  Dniioical  sacrifices 
were  made.  Furnished  with  a  theme  for  his  philo- 
sophic musings,  Sir  Thomas  Browne  then  comments 
on  that  vast  charnel-house,  the  earth. 

*  Nature,'  he  says,  '  hath  fiirnished  one  part  of 
the  earth,  and  man  another.  The  treasures  of  time 
lie  high,  in  urns,  coins,  and  monuments,  scarce  be- 
low the  roots  of  some  vegetables.  Time  hath  end- 
less rarities,  and  shows  of  all  varieties ;  which  re- 
veals old  things  in  heaven,  makes  new  discoveries 
in  earth,  and  even  earth  itself  a  discovery.  That 
great  antiauity,  AmerieOt  lay  buried  for  a  thoutand 
years;  and  a  large  part  of  the  earth  is  still  in  the 
nm  unto  us.  Though,  if  Adam  were  made  out  of 
an  extract  of  the  earth,  aU  parts  might  challenge  a 
restitution,  yet  few  have  returned  their  bones  far 
lower  than  tiiey  might  receive  them ;  not  afiSecting 
the  graves  of  giants,  under  hilly  and  heavy  cover- 
ings, but  content  with  less  than  their  own  depth, 
have  wishei  their  bones  might  lie  soft,  and  the  earth 
be  light  upon  them ;  even  such  as  hope  to  rise  again 
would  not  be  content  with  central  interment,  or  so 
desperately  to  place  their  relics  as  to  lie  beyond  dis- 
covery, and  in  no  way  to  be  seen  again;  which 
happy  contrivance  hath  made  communication  with 
our  forefathers,  and  left  unto  our  view  some  parts 
whicli  they  never  beheld  themselves.' 

He  then  successively  describes  and  comments 
upon  the  different  mooes  of  interment  and  decom- 
position— ^whether  by  fro  j^*  some  apprehending  a 
pnrifjring  virtue  in  fire,  refining  the  grosser  commix- 
ture, and  firing  out  the  etherral  particles  so  deeply 
immersed  in  if) ;  by  making  their  graves  in  the  air, 
like  the  Scythians,  *  wBo  swore  by  wind  and  sword :' 
or  in  the  sea,  like  some  of  the  nations  about  Egypt 
'  Men,'  he  finely  remarks,  '  have  lost  their  reason 
in  notiiing  so  much  as  their  religion,  wherein  stones 
and  clouts  make  martyrs ;  and  since  the  religion  of 
one  seems  madness  unto  another,  to  afibrd  an  ac- 
count or  rational  of  old  rights,  requires  no  rigid 
reader.  That  they  kindled  the  pyre  aversely,  or 
turning  their  face  from  it,  was  a  handsome  symbol 
of  unwilling  ministration ;  that  they  washed  their 
bones  with  wine  and  milk ;  that  the  mother  wrapt 
tiiem  in  linen  and  dried  them  in  her  bosom,  the  flnt 
fostering  part,  and  place  of  their  nourishment ;  that 
they  opened  their  eyes  towards  heaven,  before  they 
kindled  the  fire,  as  the  place  of  their  hopes  or  origi- 
nal, were  no  improper  ceremonies.  Their  last  vale- 
diction, thrice  uttered  by  the  attendants,  was  also 
very  sokonn,  and  somewhat  answered  by  Christians, 
who  tiiought  it  too  little  if  they  threw  not  the  earth 
iluioe  unon  tbe  interred  body.    That,  in  itrewinflr 


their  tombs,  the  Romans  affected  the  rose,  the  Greeks 
amaranthus  and  myrtle ;  that  the  funeral  pjrre  con- 
sisted of  sweet  fhel,  cvpress,  fir,  larix,  yew,  and  trees 
perpetually  verdant,  lay  silent  expressions  of  their 
surviving  hopes ;  wherein  Christians,  which  deck 
their  coffins  with  bays,  have  found  a  more  elegant 
emblem — ^for  that  it  seeming  dead,  will  restore  itself 
firom  the  root,  and  its  diy  and  exsuccous  leaves 
resume  their  verdure  again ;  which,  if  we  mistake 
not,  we  have  also  observed  in  furze.  Whether  the 
planting  of  yew  in  churchyards  hold  not  its  original 
from  ancient  funeral  rites,  or  as  an  emblem  of  resur- 
rection, from  its  i)erpetual  verdure,  may  also  admit 
conjecture.'  Among  the  beauties  of  expression  in 
Browne,  may  be  quoted  the  following  eloquent  defi- 
nition :  *  Nature  is  not  at  variance  with  art,  nor  art 
with  nature — ^they  being  both  the  servants  of  his 
providence.  Art  is  the  perfection  of  nature.  Were 
the  world  now  as  it  was  the  sixth  day,  there  were 
yet  a  chaos.  Nature  hath  made  one  world,  and  art 
another.  In  belief,  all  things  are  artificial,  for  nature 
is  the  art  of  God.'  This  seems  the  essence  of  true 
philosophy.  To  the  *  Hydriotaphia'  is  appended  a 
small  treatise,  called  Tne  Garden  of  Cyrus;  or  the 
Quincuncicd  Lozenge,  or  Network  Plantations  of  the  An- 
cients, ArtifciaUy,  Naturally,  and  Mystically  Considered. 
This  is  written  in  a  similar  style,  and  displays  much 
of  the  author's  whimsical  fancy  and  propensity  to 
laborious  trifling.  One  of  the  most  striking  of  these 
fkncies  has  been  often  quoted.  Wishing  to  denote 
that  it  is  late,  or  that  he  was  writing  at  a  late  hour, 
he  savs  that '  the  Hyadcs  (the  quincunx  of  heaven) 
run  low — that  we  are  unwilling  to  spin  out  our 
awaking  thoughts  into  the  phantasms  of  sleep — that 
to  keep  our  eyes  open  longer  were  but  to  act  our 
antipodes — that  the  huntsmen  are  up  in  America — 
and  that  they  are  already  past  their  first  sleep  in 
Persia.'  This  is  fantastic,  but  it  is  the  offspring  of 
genius.  Browne  lived  in  a  world  of  ideal  contem- 
plation, but  before  surrendering  himself  up  to  his 
reveries,  he  had  stored  his  mind  with  vast  and  mul- 
tifarious learning.  In  presenting  its  results  to  the 
public,  he  painted  to  the  eye  and  imagination  more 
than  he  conveyed  to  the  understanding.  Among  his 
posthumous  pieces  is  a  collection  of  aphorLsms,  en- 
titled Christian  Morals^  to  which  Dr  Johnson  prefixed 
a  Ufe  of  the  author.  He  left,  also,  various  essays, 
on  antiquarian  and  other  subjects.  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  died  in  1682,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven. 
He  was  of  a  modest  and  cheerful  dispositiozi,  retir- 
ing in  his  habits,  and  sympathised  Uttie  with  the 
pursuits  and  feelings  of  the  busy  multitude.  His 
opinions  were,  in  some  respects,  tinged  with  the 
credulity  of  his  age.  He  believed  in  witchcraft, 
apparitions,  and  diabolical  illusions;  and  gravely 
observes,  *  that  to  those  who  would  attempt  to  teadi 
animals  the  art  of  speech,  the  dogs  and  cats  that 
usually  speak  unto  witches  may  afford  some  encour- 
agement' 

In  the  writings  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  the  prac- 
tice of  employing  Latin  words  with  English  termi- 
nations is  carri^  to  such  excess,  that,  to  persons 
acquainted  only  with  their  native  tongue,  many 
of  his  sentences  must  be  nearly  unintelligible.  Thus, 
speaking  in  his  '  Vulgar  Errors'  of  the  nature  of 
ice,  he  says:  *Ice  is  only  water  congealed  by  the 
frigidity  of  the  air,  whereby  it  acquireth  no  new 
form,  but  rather  a  consistence  or  determination  of 
its  difBuenrjr,  and  amitteth  not  its  essence,  but  con- 
dition of  fluidity.  Neither  doth  there  anything 
properly  conglaciate  but  water,  or  watery  humidity; 
for  the  determination  of  quicksilver  is  properly  fixa- 
tion, that  of  milk  coagulation,  and  that  of  oil  and 
unctious  bodies  only  incrassation.'  He  uses  alnm- 
daotly  such  words  ■•  diloddate,  ampliate,  nuum- 
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duction,  indigitate,  reminisoential  erocation,  farra^ 
ginoos,  advenientv  ariolation,  lapifidicaL 

Those  who  ate  acquainted  witii  Dr  Johnson'f  style, 
will  at  once  perceive  the  resembUmce,  particularly 
in  respect  to  the  abundance  of  Latin  words,  which 
it  hem  to  that  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne.  Indeed  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  author  of  the  *  RambW 
acquired  much  of  his  fondness  for  pompous  and 
Bounding  expressions  from  the  writings  of  the  learned 
knight  of  Norwich.  Coleridge,  who  was  so  well 
quid^fled  to  appreciate  the  writingsof  Broyme,  has 
numbered  him  among  his  first  favourites.  *  Rich  in 
Tarious  knowledge,  exuberant  in  conceptions  and 
conceits;  contemplative,  imaginative,  often  truly 
great  and  magnificent  in  his  style  and  diction, 
&ough,  doubtless,  too  often  big,  stiff,  and  kpper- 
Latiniatic.  He  is  a  quiet  and  sublime  enthusiast, 
with  a  strong  tinge  of  the  fantast:  tbe  humorist 
constantly  mingling  with,  and  flashing  acrpss,  the 
philosopher,  as  the  darting  colours  iu  shot  silk  play 
upon  the  main  dye.'  The  same  writer  has  pointed 
out  the  entireness  of  Browne  in  every  subject  before 
him.  He  never  wanders  from  it,  and  he  has  no 
occasion  to  wander  *,  for  whatever  happens  to  be  his 
subject,  he  metamorphoses  all  nature  into  it.  We 
may  add  the  complete  origmaUUf  of  his  mind.  He 
seems  like  no  other  writer,  and  his  vast  and  sdiitary 
abstractions,  stamped  with  his  peculiar  style,  like 
the  hieroglyphic  characters  of  the  East,  carry  the 
imagination  back  into  the  primeval  ages  of  the 
world,  or  forward  into  the  depths  of  eternity. 

What  song  the  sjrrens  sang,  or  what  name  Achilles 
assumed  when  he  hid  himself  amone  women,  though 
nuzzling  questions,  are  not  beyond  all  conjecture. 
What  time  the  persons  of  these  ossuaries  entered  the 
fiimous  nations  of  the  dead,  and  slept  with  princes 
and  counsellors,  might  admit  a  wide  solution.  But 
who  were  the  proprietaries  of  these  bones,  or  what 
bodies  these  ashes  made  up,  were  a  question  above 
antiquarianism  \  not  to  be  resolved  bv  man,  nor  easily 
perhaps  by  spirits,  except  we  consult  the  provincial 
guardians,  or  tutelary  observators.  Had  tney  made 
as  good  provisioU  for  their  names  as  they  have  done 
for  their  relics,  they  had  not  so  grossly  erred  in  the 
art  of  perpetuation.  But  to  subsist  in  bones,  and  be 
but  pyramidally  extant,  is  a  fallacy  in  duration. 
Vain  ashes,  which,  in  the  oblivion  of  names,  persons, 
times,  and  sexes,  have  found  unto  themselves  a  fruit- 
less continuation,  and  only  arise  unto  late  posterity, 
as  emblems  of  mortal  vanities,  antidotes  against  pride, 
vain-glory,  and  maddening  vices.  Pagan  vain-glories, 
which  thought  the  world  might  last  for  ever,  had  en- 
couragement for  ambition,  and  finding  no  Atropos 
unto  the  immortality  of  their  names,  were  never 
damped  with  the  necessity  of  oblivion.  Even  old  am- 
bitions had  the  advantage  of  ours,  in  the  attempts  of 
their  vain-glories,  who,  acting  early,  and  before  the 
probable  meridian  of  time,  luve  by  this  time  found 
great  accomplishment  of  their  designs,  whereby  the 
ancient  heroes  have  already  outlawed  their  monu- 
ments and  mechanical  preservations.  But  in  this 
latter  scene  of  time  we  cannot  expect  such  mummies 
unto  our  memories,  when  ambition  may  fear  the  pro- 
phecy of  Elias  ;i  and  Charles  V.  can  never  hope  to  live 
within  two  Methuselahs  of  Hector.^ 

And  therefore  restless  inquietude  for  the  diutumity 
of  our  memories  unto  present  considerations,  seems  a 
vanity  almost  out  of  date,  and  superannuated  piece  of 
folly.    We  cannot  hope  to  live  so  long  in  our  names 

>  That  the  world  may  Istt  but  bIx  thouimd  ytsn. 

>  Hector'ft  fame  lattlag  aboT«  two  llvas  of  MethaaolAh,  Itefore 
that  lomoiis  prinoe  waa  extant. 


as  some  have  done  in  their  persons ;  one  face  of  Janus 
holds  no  proportion  unto  the  other.  It  is  too  late  to 
be  ambitious.  The  great  mutations  of  the  world  ate 
acted,  or  time  may  he  too  short  for  our  designs.  To 
extend  our  memories  by  monuments,  whose  aeath  we 
daily  pray  for,  and  whose  duration  we  cannot  hope, 
without  Injury  to  our  expectations,  in  the  advent  of 
the  last  day,  were  a  contradiction  to  our  beliefs. 
We,  whose  generations  are  ordained  in  this  setting 
part  of  time,  are  providentially  taken  off  from  such 
imaginations ;  and  being  necessitated  to  eye  the  re- 
maining particle  of  futurity,  are  naturally  constituted 
unto  thoughts  of  the  next  world,  and  cannot  excua- 
ablv  decline  the  consideration  of  that  duration,  whidi 
maxeth  pyramids  pillars  of  snow,  and  all  that  is  past 
a  moment. 

Circles  uid  rieht  lines  limit  and  close  all  bodies, 
and  the  mortal  nght-lined  circle^  must  conclude  and 
shut  up  all.  There  is  no  antidote  afaiust  the  opium 
of  time,  which  temporally  considereth  all  things.  Our 
fathers  find  their  graves  in  our  short  memories,  and 
sadly  tell  us  how  we  may  be  buried  in  our  surrivois. 
Grave-stones  tell  truth  scarce  forty  years.  Oenerm- 
tions  pass  while  some  trees  stand,  and  old  families 
last  not  three  oaks.  To  be  read  by  bare  inscriptions 
like  many  in  Gruter,^  to  hope  for  eternity  by  enig> 
matical  epithets,  or  first  le^is  of  our  names,  to  be 
studied  by  antiouaries  who  we  were,  and  have  new 
names  given  us,  like  many  of  the  mummies,  are  cold 
consolations  unto  the  students  of  perpetuity,  even  by 
everlasting  languages. 

To  be  content  that  times  to  come  should  only  know 
there  was  such  a  man,  not  caring  whether  they  knew 
more  of  him,  was  a  frigid  ambition  in  Cardan  ;  dis- 
paraging his  horoscopal  inclination  and  judgment  of 
himself,  who  cares  to  subsist,  like  Hippocrates'  paticaits, 
or  Achilles'  horses  in  Homer,  under  naked  nomina- 
tions, without  deserts  and  noble  acts,  which  are  the 
balsam  of  our  memories,  the  entdsehia  and  soul  of  ofor 
subsistences.  To  be  nameless  in  worthy  deeds  exceeds 
an  infamous  history.  The  Canaanituh  woman  Uvea 
more  happily  without  a  name  than  Herodiaswith  one. 
And  who  had  not  ratlier  have  been  the  good  thic^ 
thanPilatet 

But  the  iniquity  of  oblivion  blindly  scatteretli  her 
poppy,  and  deals  with  the  memory  m  men  without 
distinction  to  merit  of  perpetuitv :  who  can  but  pitj 
the  founder  of  the  pyramids  I  Herostratus  lives  that 
burnt  the  temple  of  Diana;  he  is  almost  lost  that 
built  it :  time  kath  spared  the  epitaph  of  Adrian's 
horse ;  confounded  that  of  himself.  In  vain  we  oooio 
pute  our  felicities  by  the  advantage  of  our  good  names, 
since  bad  have  equal  durations ;  and  Thersites  is  like 
to  live  as  long  as  Agamemnon,  without  the  favour  of 
the  everlasting  regi^er.  Who  knows  whether  the  best 
of  men  be  known  f  or  wheth&  there  be  not  more  re- 
markable persons  forgot  than  any  that  stand  remem- 
bered in  the  known  account  of  time!  Without  the 
favour  of  the  everlasting  register,  the  first  man  had 
been  as  unknown  as  the  last,  and  Methuselah's  losig 
life  had  been  his  only  chronicle. 

Oblivion  is  not  to  be  hired  :  the  greatest  part  must 
be  content  to  be  as  though  they  had  not  been  ;  to 
be  found  in  the  register  of  God,  not  in  the  recoM  of 
man.  Twenty-seven  names  make  up  the  first  story 
before  the  flood ;  and  the  recorded  names  ever  since 
contain  not  one  living  century.  The  number  of 
the  dead  long  exceedeth  all  that  shall  live.  The 
night  of  time  far  surpasseth  the  day,  and  who  knows 
when  was  the  equinox  t  Every  hour  adds  unto  thsit 
current  arithmetic  which  scarce  stands  one  monicski. 
And  since  death  must  be  the  Lucina  of  life ;  and  even 
Pagans  could  doubt  whether  thus  to  live  were  to  die  ; 
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fliooe  oar  lon^t  son  sets  at  right  descensioiis,  and 
makes  hat  winter  arches,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be 
long  before  we  lie  down  in  darkness,  and  hare  our 
li^t  in  ashes ;  since  the  brother  of  death  daily  haunts 
OS  with  dying  mementos,  and  time,  that  grows  old  in 
itself^  bids  us  hope  no  long  duration ;  diatumitj  ii  a 
dream,  and  foil j  of  expectation. 

Darkness  and  light  diride  the  course  of  time,  and 
obliTion  shares  wiu  memoiy  a  great  part  eren  of  our 
liring  beings  ;  we  slightly  remember  our  felicities,  and 
the  smartest  strokes  of  affliction  leave  but  short  smart 
upon  us.  Sense  endureth  no  extremities,  and  sorrows 
destroy  us  or  themseWes.  To  weep  into  stones  are 
iables.  Afflictions  induce  callosities;  miseries  are 
slippety,  or  fall  like  snow  upon  us,  which,  notwith- 
standing, is  no  unhappy  stupidity.  To  be  ignorant  of 
erils  to  come,  and  forgetful  of  etils  past,  is  a  merciful 
prorision  in  nature,  whereby  we  digest  the  mixture  of 
our  few  and  eril  days ;  and  our  delivered  senses  not 
relapsing  into  cutting  remembrances,  our  sorrows  are 
not  xept  law  by  the  edge  of  repetitions.  A  great  part 
of  antiquity  contented  their  hopes  of  sabsistency  with 
a  transmigntion  of  their  souls — a  good  way  to  continue 
their  memories,  while,  baring  the  advantage  of  plural 
successions,  they  could  not  but  act  something  remark- 
able  in  such  variety  of  beings ;  and,  enjoying  the  fame 
of  their  passed  selves,  mue  accumulation  of  gloiy 
onto  their  last  durations.  Others,  rather  than  be  lost  in 
the  uncomfortable  night  of  nothing,  were  content  to 
recede  into  the  common  being,  and  make  one  particle 
of  the  public  soul  of  all  things,  which  was  no  more 
than  to  retum  into  their  unknown  and  divine  original 
again.  .Egvptian  ingenuity  was  more  unsatisfied, 
contriving  their  bodies  in  sweet  consistencies  to  attend 
the  retum  of  their  souls.  But  all  was  vanity,  feeding 
the  wind,  and  folly.  The  Egyptian  mummies,  which 
Cambvses  or  time  hath  spared,  avarice  now  consum- 
eth.  Mummy  is  become  merchandise ;  Mizraim  cures 
wounds,  and  Pharaoh  is  sold  for  balsams.     *      * 

There  is  nothing  strictly  immortal  but  immortality. 
Whatever  hath  no  beginning  may  be  confident  (mT  no 
end,  which  is  the  peculiar  of  that  necessaiy  essence 
that  cannot  destroy  itself^  and  the  hij^est  strain  of 
omnipotency  to  be  so  pownfully  constituted  as  not  to 
sofler  even  from  the  power  of  itself ;  all  others  have  a 
dependent  being,  and  within  the  reach  of  destruction. 
But  the  sufficiency  of  Christian  immortality  frustrates 
all  earthly  glory,  and  the  quality  of  either  state  after 
death  nuuLes  a  folly  of  posthumous  memory.  God, 
idio  can  only  destroy  our  souls,  and  hath  assured  our 
resurrection,  either  of  our  bodies  or  names  hath 
directly  promised  no  duration;  wherein  there  is  so 
much  of  chance,  that  the  boldest  expectants  have 
found  unhappy  frustration,  and  to  hold  long  subsist- 
ence seems  but  a  scrae  in  oblivion.  But  man  is  a 
noble  animal,  ^lendid  in  ashes,  and  pompous  in  the 
gmve,  solemnimnjg  nativities  and  deaths  with  equal 
lustre,  nor  omitting  ceremonies  of  braveiy  in  the  in- 
&my  of  his  nature.  *         *         • 

Pyramids,  arches,  obelisks,  were  but  the  irregula- 
rities of  vain-gloiy,  and  wild  enormities  of  ancient 
magnanimity.  But  the  most  magnanimous  resolution 
rests  in  the  Christian  religion,  which  trampleth  upon 
pride,  and  sits  on  the  neck  of  ambition,  humbly  pur- 
suing ^lat  infallible  peipetuity,  unto  which  all  others 
most  diminish  their  diameters,  and  be  poorly  seen  in 
an^^  of  contingency. 

Picas  spirits,  who  passed  their  days  in  raptures  of 
futurity,  made  little  more  of  this  world  than  the  world 
that  was  before  it,  while  they  lav  obscure  in  the  chaos 
of  pre-ordination  and  night  of  their  fore-beings.  And 
if  any  havebeensoh^py  astmly  to  undentand  Chris- 
tian annihilation,  ecstacies,  exolution,  li<|uefiiction, 
transformation,  the  kin  of  the  spouse,  gustation  of  Ood, 
and  ingreasion  into  the  divine  shadow,  they  have 
already  had  a  handsome  anticipation  of  heaven :  the 


gloiy  of  the  world  is  surely  over,  and  the  earth  in 
ashes  unto  them. 

To  subsist  in  lasting  monuments,  to  live  in  their 
productions,  to  exist  in  their  names,  and  predicament 
of  chimeras,  was  laige  satisfaction  unto  old  expecta- 
tions, and  made  one  part  of  their  elysinms.  But  all 
this  is  nothing  in  the  metaphysics  of  true  belief.  To 
live  indeed  is  to  be  again  ourselves,  which  being  not 
only  a  hope  but  an  evidence  in  noble  believers,  'tis 
all  one  to  lie  in  St  Innocent's  churchyard,  as  in  the 
sands  of  Egypt ;  ready  to  be  any tlung  in  the  ecstacy 
of  being  ever,  and  as  content  with  six  foot  as  the  moles 
of  Adrianus. 

ILtffhi  the  Shadow  of  God,] 

Light  that  makes  things  seen  makes  some  things 
invisible.  Were  it  not  for  darkness,  and  the  shadow 
of  the  earth,  the  noblest  part  of  creation  had  remained 
unseen,  and  the  stars  in  neaven  as  invisible  as  on  the 
fourth  day,  when  they  were  created  above  the  horizon 
with  the  sun,  and  there  was  not  an  eye  to  behold  them. 
The  greatest  mystery  of  religion  is  expressed  by  ad- 
umbration, and  in  the  noblest  part  of  Jewish  types 
we  find  the  cherubim  ehadowing  the  mercy-seat.  Life 
itself  is  but  tiie  shadow  of  deau,  and  souls  departed 
but  the  shadows  of  the  living.  All  things  &11  under 
this  name.  The  sun  itself  is  but  the  cUirk  Simul»- 
chrum,  and  light  but  the  shadow  of  God. 

IToleratum,'] 

I  could  never  divide  myself  from  any  man  upon  the 
difierence  of  an  opinion,  or  be  angiy  with  his  judg- 
ment for  not  agreeing  with  me  in  that  from  whiai 
within  a  few  days  I  should  dissent  myself. 

IDecUh.} 

I  thank  Ood  I  have  not  those  stnut  ligaments 
or  nanow  obligations  to  the  world,  as  to  dote  on  life, 
or  be  oonvuleed  and  tremble  at  the  name  of  death. 
Not  that  I  am  insensible  of  the  dread  and  hozror 
thereof,  or,  by  raking  into  the  bowels  of  the  deceased, 
continual  sight  of  anatomies,  skeletons,  or  cadaverous 
relics,  like  vespilloes,  or  grave-makers,  I  am  become 
stupid,  or  have  foigot  the  apprehension  of  mort^ty ; 
but  that,  marshalling  all  the  horrors,  and  contemplat- 
ing the  extremities  thereof,  I  find  not  anything  thetein 
able  to  daunt  the  courage  of  a  man,  much  less  a  well- 
resolved  Christian.  And  therefore  am  not  angiy  at 
the  enor  of  our  first  parents,  or  unirilling  to  b^  a 
part  of  this  common  fate,  and  like  the  best  of  them 
to  die,  that  is,  to  cease  to  breathe,  to  take  a  farewell 
of  the  elements,  to  be  a  kind  of  nothing  for  a  moment, 
to  be  within  one  instant  of  a  spirit.  When  I  take  a 
full  view  and  circle  of  myself,  without  this  reasonable 
moderator  and  equal  piece  of  justice,  death,  I  do  con- 
ceive myself  the  miserablest  person  extant  Were 
there  not  another  life  that  I  hope  for,  all  the  vanities 
of  this  world  should  not  intreat  a  moment's  breath 
for  me ;  could  the  devil  woik  my  belief  to  imagine  I 
could  never  die,  I  would  not  outlive  that  veiy  thought ; 
I  have  so  abject  a  conceit  of  this  common  way  or  ex- 
istence, this  retuning  to  the  sun  and  elements,  I  can- 
not think  this  is  to  be  a  man,  or  to  live  according 
to  the  dignity  of  humanity.  In  expectation  of  a  bet- 
ter, I  can  with  patience  embrace  this  life,  yet  in  my 
best  meditations  do  often  desire  death.  I  honour  any 
man  that  contemns  it,  nor  can  I  highly  love  any  that 
is  afraid  of  it :  this  makes  me  natorally  love  a  soldier, 
and  honour  those  tattered  and  contemptible  regiments, 
that  will  die  at  the  command  of  a  seigeant.  For  a 
Pagan  there  may  be  some  motives  to  be  in  love  with 
life ;  but  for  a  Christian  to  be  amaxed  at  death,  I  see 
not  how  he  can  escape  this  dilemma,  that  he  is  too 
sensible  of  this  life,  or  hopeless  of  the  life  to  oome.  *  * 
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It  is  a  braye  act  of  valour  to  contemn  death ;  but 
where  life  ia  moie  terrible  than  death,  it  is  then  the 
truest  yalour  to  dare  to  live  ;  and  herein  reli^on  hath 
taught  us  a  noble  example.  For  all  the  yaliant  acts 
of  Curtius,  Scieyola,  or  Codrus,  do  not  parallel  or 
match  that  one  of  Job ;  and  sure  there  is  no  torture 
to  the  rack  of  a  disease,  nor  any  poniards  in  death 
Itself,  like  those  in  the  way  or  prologue  to  it.  '  Emori 
nolo,'sed  me  esse  mortuum  nihil  euro' — ['  I  would  not 
die,  but  care  not  to  be  dead'].  Were  I  of  Caesar's  reli^on, 
I  should  be  of  his  desires,  and  wish  rather  to  go  off  at 
one  blow,  than  to  be  sawed  in  pieces  bj  the  grating 
torture  of  a  disease.  Men  that  look  no  ftirther  than 
their  outsides,  think  health  an  appurtenance  unto  life, 
and  quarrel  with  their  constitutions  for  being  sick ; 
but  I  that  haye  examined  the  parts  of  man,  ana  know 
upon  what  tender  filaments  that  fabric  hangs,  do 
wonder  that  we  are  not  always  so ;  and  considering  the 
thousand  doors  that  lead  to  death,  do  thank  my  Qod 
that  we  can  die  but  once.  It  is  not  only  the  mischief 
of  diseases,  and  yillany  of  poisons,  that  make  an  end 
of  us  :  we  yainly  accuse  the  fniy  of  guns,  and  the  new 
inyentions  of  death ;  it  is  in  the  power  of  eyeiy  hand 
to  destroy  us,  and  we  are  beholden  unto  eyeiy  one 
we  meet  he  doth  not  kill  us.  There  is,  therefore,  but 
one  comfort  left,  that  thou^  it  be  in  the  power  of  the 
weakest  arm  to  take  away  life,  it  ia  not  in  the  strongest 
to  deprive  us.pf  death :  God  would  not  exempt  him- 
self m>m  that,  the  misery  of  immortality  in  the  flesh ; 
he  undertook  not  that  was  immortal.  Certainly  there 
is  no  happiness  within  this  circle  of  flesh,  nor  is  it  in 
the  optics  of  those  eyes  to  behold  felicity  ;  the  first 
day  of  our  jubilee  iM  death.  The  devil  hath  therefore 
failed  of  his  desires  ;  we  are  happier  with  death,  than 
we  should  have  been  without  it.  There  is  no  misery 
but  in  himself,  where  there  is  no  end  of  misery  ;  and 
so,  indeed,  in  his  own  sense,  the  stoic  is  in  the  right. 
He  forgets  that  he  can  die  who  complains  of  misery ; 
we  are  in  the  power  of  no  calamity  while  death  is  in 
our  own. 

IStudy  of  OocTi  WarhJl 

The  world  was  made  to  be  inhabited  by  beasts,  but 
studied  and  contemplated  by  man ;  it  is  the  debt  of 
our  rearon  we  ewe  unto  God,  and  the  homac;e  we  pay 
for  not  being  beasts ;  without  this,  the  world  is  still 
as  though  it  had  not  been,  or  as  it  was  before  the  sixth 
day,  when  as  yet  there  was  not  a  creature  that  could 
conceive,  or  say  there  was  a  world.  The  wisdom  of 
God  receives  small  honour  £rom  those  vulgar  heads 
that  rudely  stare  about,  and  with  a  ^roes  rusticity 
admire  his  works ;  those  highly  magnify  him  whose 
judicious  inquiry  into  his  acts,  and  deliberate  research 
into  his  creatures,  retum  the  duty  of  a  devout  and 
learned  admiration. 

I  believe  that  the  whole  frame  of  a  beast  doth 
perish,  and  is  left  in  the  same  state  after  death  as 
before  it  was  materialed  unto  life  ;  that  the  souls  of 
men  know  neither  contrary  nor  corruption  ;  that  they 
subsist  beyond  the  body,  and  outlive  death  by  the 
privilege  of  their  proper  natures,  and  without  a  mi- 
racle ;  that  the  souls  of  the  faithful,  as  they  leave 
earth,  take  possession  of  heaven ;  that  those  appa- 
ritions and  ghosts  of  departed  persons  aie  not  the 
wandering  souls  of  men,  but  the  unquiet  walks  of 
devils,  prompting  and  suggesting  us  unto  mischief, 
blood,  and  villany,  instillmp  mi  stealing  into  our 
hearts ;  that  the  blessed  spirits  are  not  at  rest  in 
their  graves,  but  wander  solicitous  of  the  affairs  of  the 
world  ;  but  that  those  phantasms  appear  often,  and 
do  frequent  cemeteries,  chamel-honses,  and  churches, 
it  is  because  these  are  the  dormitories  of  the  dead« 
where  the  deyil,  like  an  insolent  champion,  beholds 


with  pride  the  spoils  and  trophies  of  hk  victory  over 
Adam. 

For  my  life  it  is  a  miracle  of  thirty  years,  wlucH  to 
relate  were  not  a  history,  but  a  piece  of  poetty,  and 
would  sound  to  common  ears  like  a  hhle.  For  ihm 
world,  I  count  it  not  an  inn  but  a  hospital,  and  a 
place  not  to  live  but  to  die  in.  The  world  that  1  re- 
gard is  myself ;  it  is  the  microcosm  of  my  own  frame 
that  I  can  cast  mine  eye  on — ^for  the  other  I  use  it  but 
like  my  globe,  and  turn  it  round  sometimes  for  my 
recreation.  *  *  The  earth  is  a  point  not  only  in 
respect  of  the  heavens  above  us,  but  of  that  heavenly 
and  celestial  part  within  us.  That  mass  of  fl«di  thart 
circumscribes  me,  limits  not  my  mind.  That  surfi^e 
that  tells  the  heavens  it  hath  an  end,  cannot  persuade 
me  I  have  any.  *  *  Whilst  I  study  to  find  how 
I  am  a  microcosm  or  little  world,  I  find  myself  some* 
thing  more  than  the  great.  There  is  surely  a  piece 
of  divinity  in  us — something  that  was  before  the 
heavens,  and  owes  no  homage  unto  the  sun.  Nature 
tells  me  I  am  the  image  of  God  as  well  as  Scripture. 
He  that  understands  not  thus  much,  hath  not  lua  in- 
troduction or  first  lesson,  and  hath  yet  to  b^in  the 
alphabet  of  mati. 

ICharityJ] 

But  to  retum  from  philosophy  to  charity :  I  hold 
not  BO  narrow  a  conceit  of  this  virtue,  as  to  conceive 
that  to  give  alms  is  only  to  be  charitable,  or  think  a 
piece  of  liberality  can  comprehend  the  total  of  charity. 
Divinity  hath  wisely  divided  the  acts  thereof  into 
many  branches,  and  hath  taught  us  in  this  narrow 
way  many  paths  unto  goodness :  as  many  ways  sm  we 
may  do  good,  so  many  ways  we  may  be  charitaU>Ie ; 
there  are  infirmities,  not  only  of  body,  but  of  soul  and 
fortunes,  whidi  do  require  the  merciful  hand  of  our 
abilities.  I  cannot  contemn  a  man  for  ignorance,  hut 
behold  him  with  as  much  pity  as  I  do  lAtarus.  It  is 
no  greater  charity  to  dothe  his  body,  than  apparel  the 
nakedness  of  his  soul.  It  is  an  honourable  object  Co 
see  the  reasons  of  other  men  wear  our  Uveries,  and 
their  borrowed  understandings  do  homage  to  the 
bounty  of  ours.  It  is  the  cheapest  way  of  beneficence, 
and,  like  the  natural  charity  of  the  sun,  illuminates 
another  without  obscuring  itself.  To  be  reserved  and 
caitiff  in  this  part  of  goodness,  is  the  sordidest  piece 
of  covetousness,  and  more  contemptible  than  peca> 
niary  avarice.  To  this  (as  calling  myself  a  scholar) 
I  am  obliged  by  the  duty  of  my  condition :  1  make 
not,  there&re,  my  head  a  grave,  but  a  treasure  of 
knowledffe ;  I  intend  no  monopoly,  but  a  oommuttity 
in  leammg ;  I  study  not  for  my  own  sake  only,  hot 
for  theirs  that  study  not  for  themeelves.  I  envy  no 
man  that  knows  more  than  myself,  but  pity  tbesn 
that  know  less.  I  instruct  no  man  as  an  exerdee  of 
my  knowledge,  or  with  an  intent  rather  to  noarish 
and  keep  it  alive  in  mine  own  head,  than  bc^  and 
propagate  it  in  his ;  and  in  the  midst  of  all  my  en- 
deavours,  there  is  but  one  thought  that  dejecta  me. 
that  my  acquired  parts  must  perish  with  myseU^  nor 
can  be  l^gaded  among  my  honoured  friend*.  I  can- 
not fall  out,  or  contemn  a  man  for  an  error,  or  cod- 
oeive  why  a  difference  in  opinion  should  divide  an 
affection :  for  controversies,  aisputes,  and  arsumcnt^ 
tions,  both  in  philosophy  and  in  divinity,  if  Siey  meet 
with  discreet  and  peaceable  natures,  do  not  infringe 
the  laws  of  charity.  In  all  disputes,  so  much  as  thttm 
is  of  passicB,  so  much  there  is  of  nothing  to  the  puiw 
pose ;  for  then  reason,  like  a  had  hound,  spends  upca 
a  fitJse  scent,  and  forsakes  the  qoestieo  fii«t  staned. 
And  this  ii  one  reason  why  oontroveivies  an  never 
determined ;  for  though  they  be  amply  priipcutd,  they 
are  scarce  at  all  handled,  they  do  so  sweU  with  un-  , 
necessary  digressions;  and  the  parenthesis  on  the  [ 
a09t 
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strnctioa  of  his  countormen,  at  Rome,  Paris,  aod 
Douay.  Being  nbw,  however,  adyanced  in  years, 
he  shorfly  afterwards  resigned  the  mitre,  and  re- 
tired to  a  monastery  in  the  Netherlands,  where 
he  died  in  1596.  His  chief  publications  are,  a 
I  treatise  in  defence  of  Queen  Miury  and  her  title  to 
I  the  English  crown ;  a  Description  of  Scotland  and  the 
I  Scottith  Ides;  and  a  work  on  the  Origin^  Manners, 
i  and  Exploits  of  the  Scotch.  All  thbse  are  in  Latin ; 
the  last  two  forming  a  volume  which  he  published  at 
Rome  in  1578.  He  wrote  in  the  Scottish  language 
a  History  of  Bcotkmd  from  1436  to  1561,  of  which 
only  a  Latin  translation  (contained  in  the  volume 
just  mentioned)  was  published  by  himself;  the  ori- 
ginal, however,  was  printed  by  the  Banna^e  Club 
in  1830.  In  1842  appeared  a  work  entitled  Vestia- 
rimn  Seotiatm^*  the  body  of  which  consisted  of  a 
catalogue  of  the  tartans  peculiar  to  Scottish  fimulies, 
comp(Med  by  Bishop  Lesley  in  the  Scottish  language, 
and  which  had  long  been  preserved  in  manuscript 
in  the  college  of  Douay. 

[Character  of  James  V.] 

iFrom  Led^y's  *  Hbtory  of  BooUand.') 

iOHff(mU  Spdling. — Thiar  wcs  gryt  dule  and  mame  nuid  for 

him  throw  all  tb«  partia  of  bis  realme,  becauae  he  traa  a  nobill 

I  ivinoe,  and  trmyafllot  mektU  all  hia  dayfa  for  maiotening  of 

,  hiambjeotia  in  peace,  Juatioa,  and  qatetnea.  He  waa  a  man,  dec] 

There  was  great  dole  and  moan  made  for  him  through 
,  all  the  parts  of  his  realm,  because  he  was  a  noble 
prince,  and  travailed  mickle  all  his  dajs  for  main- 
\  taining  of  his  subjects  in  peace,  justice,  and  quietness. 
I  He  was  a  man  of  personage  and  stature  convenient, 
'  albeit  mighty  and  strong  therewith,  of  countenance 
I  amiable  and  lovely,  speoally  in  his  communication ; 
hia  eyes  gray  and  sharp  of  sight,  that  whomsoever  he 
I  did  once  see  and  marlc,  he  would  perfectly  know  in 
j  all  times  thereailer ;  of  wit  in  all  things  quick  and 
I  prompt ;  of  a  princely  stomach  and  high  courage  in 
|;reat  p^ils,  doubtful  aflaiis,  and  matters  of  weighty 
importance :  he  had,  in  a  manner,  a  divine  foresight, 
,  for  in  such  things  as  he  went  about  to  do,  he  did  them 
'  advisedly  and  with  great  deliberation,  to  the  intent 
that  amongst  all  men  his  wit  and  prudence  mi^t  be 
noted  and  regarded,  and  as  far  excel  and  pass  all 
others  in  estate  and  dignitv.    Besides  this,  he  was 
I  sober,  moderate,  honest,  affitble,  courteous,  and  so  far 
I  abhorred  pride  and  axrogance,  that  he  was  ever  sharp 
I  and  quick  to  them  whidi  were  spotted  or  noted  with 
that  crime.    He  was  also  a  good  and  sure  justiciar,! 
by  the  which  one  thing  he  aUured  to  him  the  hearts 
of  all  the  people,  because  they  lived  quietly  and  In 
rest,  out  of  all  oppression  and  molestation  of  the  nobi- 
lity and  rich  persons ;  and  to  this  severity  of  his  was 
joined  and  annexed  a  certain  merciful  pity,  which  he 
did  ofltimes  show  to  such  as  had  ofiended,  taking 
rather  compositions  of  money  noi^  men's  lives ;  which 
was  a  plain  argument  that  lie  did  use  his  rigour  only 
(as  he  said  himself)  to  bow  and  abate  the  high  and 
wrongous  hearts  of  the  people,  specially  Irishmen^ 
and  borderen,  and  others,  nursed  and  brought  up  in 
seditious  factions  and  civil  rebellions;  and  not  for 
greedy  desire  of  riches  or  hunger  of  money,  although 
such  as  were  afflicted  would  cxy  out ;  and  surely  this 
good  and  modest  prince  did  not  devour  and  consume 
the  riches  of  his  country ;  for  he  bv  his  high  policy  mar- 
vellously riched  his  realm  and  hmiself,  both  with  gold 
and  silver,  all  kind  of  rich  substance,  whereof  he 
left  great  store  and  quantity  in  all  his  palaces  at  his 
departing.    And  so  this  king,  living  all  his  time  in 
the  favour  of  fortune,  in  high  honour,  riches,  and  gloty, 
and,  for  his  noble  acts  and  prudent  policies,  worthy 

*  Edited  hj  John  Sobicski  Stuart    4to.    Talt :  Rdlnbtirgh. 
1  Criminal  judfe.       '  Than.       *  Eraemeo,  or  HighlaivVga. 


to  be  registered  in  the  book  of  fame,  gave  up  and 
rendered  his  spirit  into  the  hands  of  Ahnighty  God, 
where  I  doubt  not  but  he  has  sure  fruition  of  the  joy 
that  is  prepared  for  these  as  shall  sit  on  the  right 
hand  of  our  Saviour. 

[Burning  cf  Edinburgh  and  Ldth  hg  ike  English 

in  1544.] 

Now  will  I  return  to  the  earnest  ambition  of  King 
Henry  of  E^land,  who  ceased  not  to  search  by  aU 
means  possible  to  attain  to  his  desire,l  and  therefore 
sent  a  great  army  by  sea  into  Scotland,  with  the  Earl 
of  Hertford,  his  Ueutenant,  and  the  Viscount  Lisle,  his 
admiral,  with  two  hundred  peat  ships,  besides  boats 
and  Clears  that  earned  their  victuals,  whereof  there 
was  great  number ;  and  the  whole  fleet  arrived  in  the 
firth  foment^  Leith  the  third  day  of  May,  and  landed 
at  the  New  Haven  about  xx  thousand  men,  with  great 
artilleiy  and  all  kind  of  munition,  the  fourth  of  May. 
In  the  meantime,  the  Governor  being  in  the  town  of 
Edinburgh,  hearing  of  their  sudden  arrival,  departed 
forth  (at  the  town  toward  Leith,  accompanied  with  the 
Cardinal,  Earls  of  Huntly,  Argyll,  Bothwell,  and 
others,  with  their  own  household  men  only,  purposing 
to  stop  the  landing  of  the  enemy ;  but  fi»e^  they  were 
surely  advertised  of  the  great  number  of  their  enemies, 
wherethrough  they  were  not  able  to  withstand  their 
forces,  they  returned  to  Edinburgh,  and  sent  Sir  Adam 
Otterbume,  provost  of  the  town,  and  two  of  the  bailies, 
to  the  said  Earl  Hertford,  lieutenant,  desiring  to  know 
for  what  cause  he  was  come  with  such  an  armv  to 
invade,  considering  there  was  no  war  proclaimea  be- 
twixt the  two  reahns;  and  if  there  was  any  injuries 
or  wrongs  done  whereupon  the  King  of  England  was 
offeadedf  they  would  appoint  commissioners  to  treat 
with  them  thereupon,  and  to  that  effect  thankfully 
would  receive  them  within  the  town  of  Edinburgh. 
The  said  Earl  of  Hertford  answered,  that  he  had  no 
conmiission  to  treat  upon  any  matters,  but  only  to 
receive  the  Queen  of  Scotland,  to  be  oonroyed  in  Eng- 
land to  be  married  with  Prince  Edward ;  and  if  they 
would  deliver  her,  he  would  abstain  from  all  pursuit, 
otherwise  he  would  bum  and  destroy  the  towns  of 
Edinburgh,  Leith,  and  all  others  where  he  miffht  be 
master  within  the  realm  of  Scotland,  and  desired 
therefore  the  haill^  men,  wives,  bairns,  and  others, 
being  within  the  town  of  Edinburgh,  to  come  forth  of 
the  same,  and  present  them  before  1dm  as  lieutenant, 
and  offer  them  into  the  king's  will,  or  else  he  would 
proceed  as  he  had  spoken.  To  the  which  the  provost, 
by  the  command  of  the  Governor  and  council,  answered, 
that  they  would  abide  all  extremity  rather  or^  they  ful- 
filled his  desires ;  and  so  the  Governor  caused  furnish 
the  castle  of  Edinbuigh  with  aU  kind  of  necessary  fur- 
niture, and  departed  to  Striveling.6  In  the  meantime, 
the  English  army  lodged  that  night  in  Leith.  Upon 
the  mom,  being  the  fifth  of  May,  they  marched  for- 
ward toward  Edinbuigh  by  the  Csinongate,  and  or^  their 
entering  therein,  there  came  to  them  six  thousand 
horsemen  of  English  men  from  Berwick  by  land,  who 
joined  with  them,  and  passed  up  the  CaiQongate,  of 
purpose  to  enter  at  the  Nether  Bow ;  where  some  re- 
sistance was  made  unto  them  by  certain  Scottish 
men,  and  diven  of  the  English  men  were  slain,  and 
some  also  of  the  Scottish  side,  and  so  held  them  that 
day  occupied  skirmishing,  till  the  night  came,  which 
compelled  them  to  return  unto  their  camp.  And  on 
the  next  day,  being  the  sixth  of  May,  the  great  army 
came  forward  with  the  haill  ordinances,?  and  assailed 
the  town,  which  they  found  void  of  all  resistance, 
saving  the  ports  of  the  town  were  closed,  which  they 

*  To  enforoe  a  marriage  between  hli  son  and  the  InfNit 
Queen  Bfary  of  Scotland. 

'  Opporite.         *  When,  from  the  time  when.         *  Whole. 

*  Ere.  •  BUrling.  7  Whole  ordnance. 
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boiue,   capUun  thereof,  earned  shoot 
great  abundance,  acd  with  ao  good  laeanue,  that 
thej  tleir  a  great  number  of  Eogligb 
-■■—a  there  was  wme  principa.' 
;  and  one  of  the  greatest 
ordinancee  iraa  broken  ;  wherethrough  thej 

raiw  the  si^  shortlj  and  retire  them, 
e  day  the  EnglUh  men  set  fire  in  dlren 
places  of  tiie  town,  but  was  not  suffered  to  maintain 
It,  through  contloual  shooting  of  ordinance  forth  of 
the  castle,  wherewith  thej  were  so  iote  tiunbled,  that 
Uiej  were  constnuned  to  return  to  their  camp  at  Leith. 
But  the  next  daj  thej  retunied  again,  and  did  that 
they  could  to  consume  all  the  town  with  Area.  Bo 
likewise  they  continued  some  days  after,  so  that  the 
most  part  of  the  town  was  burnt  in  cruel  manner ; 
during  the  which  time  their  horsemen  did  great  hurt 
in  the  country,  spoiling  and  burning  stindiy  places 
tbereabout,  and  In  special  all  the  castle  and  place  of 
Craigmillar,  where  the  most  part  of  the  whole  riches 
of  Edinbuigh  was  put  by  the  merchants  of  the  town 
in  keeping,  which  not  without  &nnd  of  the  keepeie, 
la  was  reported,  was  betrayed  to  the  English  men  for 
a  part  of  the  hoQtr  and  spoil  thereof. 

When  the  English  men  of  war  was  thus  occupied  in 
burning  and  spoiling,  the  OoTcmor  sent  and  reUered 
the  Earl  of  Angus,  Lord  Maxwell,  master  of  Olen- 
«im,  and  Sir  George  Douglas,  forth  of  ward,  and  pat 
:hem  to  libertj  ;  and  made  such  speedy  preparation 
u  he  could  to  set  foritard  an  army  for  eipelling  the 
English  men  forth  of  the  realm  ;  who  hearing  thereof, 
ipon  the  liiij  day  of  May,  they  broke  down  the  pier 
)f  Leith  hnTen,  burned  and  destroyed  the  same  ;  and 
shipping  their  great  artillery,  they  sent  their  ships 
away  homeward,  laden  with  the  spoil  of  Edinburgh 
and  Leith,  taking  with  them  certain  Scottish  ships 
wbich  was  In  the  baren,  amongst  the  which  the  ships 
called  Salamander  and  the  Unicom  were  carried  in 
England.  Upon  the  xt  day  i  ' 
their  fleet  departed  &om  Leltl 
of  Leith  being  set  in  Bre  the  si 
■aid  army  that  night  lodged  a' 
beside  Ihinbar,  the  thira  ni]^ 
Merse,  and  the  I S  day  of  May  they  entered  in  Ber- 
"  ' .  In  all  this  time,  the  borderers  and  certain 
rs  Scottish  men,  albeit  tl^ey  were  not  of  sufficient 
,tlle,  yet  they 
daily  skirmishing,  that  sundry  of  their 
— v  taken,  and  therefore  none  of  them  aurst  in  any 
e  stir  from  the  great  army  In  all  their  passage 
ftom  Edinburgh  to  Berwick.* 


JoBM  Spotiswood,  lucceaaiTcly  archbishop  rf 
Glasgow  and  of  St  Andrews  in  the  reign  of  James 
VL.waa  bom  in  1565,  A  strenuous  and  actiTe  pro- 
mater  of  James's  scheme  for  the  establishment  of 
Episcopacy  in  Scotland,  he  stood  high  in  the  favour 
of  that  king,  as  well  as  of  Cbarlcs  L,  by  whom  he  wai 
made  chancellor  of  Scotland  in  1 635.  His  death  took 
place  four  yean  snerwardi  in  London,  vhltbn'  the 


ArohbUliop  Bpottswnod. 
popular  commotjons  had  obliged  him  to  retire.  lie 
wrote,  at  Uut  command  of  Jaraea,  a  Hitbwjf  tf  (Ac 
Ckanh  of  ScoAad,  fhun  A.D.  303  to  IGS5.  Wlieo 
the  king,  on  exptcaring  his  wish  far  the  compoutkm  i 
of  that  work,  WM  told  that  some  paasages  in  it  mi^t  i 

Csibly  beortoo  hard  npon  the  memoryof  his  mother,  i 
desired  Spollswood  to  '  writs  and  spare  not ;'  and 
yeti  says  Bisbop  Nlcolson,  the  historian  '  Tnatuted  , 
not  to  fhr  with  a  commissioa  as  Buchanan  did  with-  . 
out  one.'*  The  histoir  was  published  in  Loudon  in  ; 
less,  and  is  considered  to  be,  on  the  whole,  k  Cdtb- 
M  and  Impartial  nanatlTe. 

[ihttncrion  of  Bdigbnm  Ediftxt  tn  IS59.] 

Whilst  these  things  passed,  John  Knox  rctomad  < 
from  Oeneia  into  Scotland,  and,  joining  with  the  o 
gregation,  did  preach  to  them  at  Perth.  In  his  ■ 
mon,  he  took  occasion  to  sptak  against  the  adoT»tiou  ■ 
of  images,  showed  that  the  some  tended  to  Ood'i  die-  I 
honour,  and  that  saeh  idols  and  monuments  of  super-  I 

lasiTiTit     Ports  sb  I 


DinDbsrri:  I 
qusiii  sd  IT  KsL  Jnntl  Bnfloiim  pemnlt    I 
■equl,  iDhstu*,  •llquH  Mlun  oapan.  UkadnktasltoscllBi*. 
nl  toto  lilneris  hnjos  spalto  tIx  qnliqusin  ssfllfH*  ■  k 
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rtition  M  were  erected  in  churchei  ooeht  to  be  pulled 
down,  as  being  oflenaife  to  good  and  godly  people. 
The  tennon  ended,  and  the  b^ter  lort  gone  to  olnner, 
a  prieit,  rather  to  tiy  men'e  affections  &an  out  of  any 
derotion,  prepared  to  say  man,  opening  a  great  case, 
wherein  was  the  hiitoTT  of  diren  Baints  exquiritelr 
carred.  A  young  boy  that  stood  by,  saying  that  m^cn. 
boldness  was  nnsuffeiable,  the  priest  gave  him  a  blow. 
The  boy,  in  an  anger,  casting  a  stone  at  the  priest, 
happened  to  break  one  of  the  pictures,  whereupon  stir 
was  presently  raised,  some  of  the  common  sort  fklling 
upon  the  priest,  othen  running  to  the  altar  and  break- 
ing the  images,  so  as  in  a  moment  all  was  pulled  down 
in  the  churdi  that  carried  any  mark  of  idolatry.  The 
people,  upon  the  noire  thereof,  assembled  in  great 
numbcmi,  and,  iuFadins  the  cloisters,  made  spoil  o(  all 
they  found  therein.  Tne  Franciscans  had  store  of  pro- 
Tision,  both  of  rictuals  and  houwhold  stuff;  amongst 
the  Dominicans  the  like  wealth  was  not  found,  yet  so 
much  there  was  as  might  show  the  profession  they 
made  of  poyert^  to  be  ftigned  and  oounterfeit.  The 
Carthusians,  who  passed  both  these  in  wealth,  were 
used  in  like  manner ;  yet  was  the  prior  permitted  to 
take  with  him  what  he  might  cany  of  gold  and  silrer 
plate.  All  the  spoil  was  ^ren  to  the  poor,  the  rich 
sort  forbearing  to  meddle  with  any  part  thereof.  But 
that  which  was  most  admired  was  the  speed  they  made 
in  demolishing  these  edifices.  For  the  Charterhouse 
(a  building  of  exceeding  cost  and  largeness)  was  not 
only  ruined,  but  the  stones  and  timber  so  quickly 
taken  away,  as,  in  less  than  two  days'  space,  a  yestige 
thereof  was  scarce  remaining  to  be  seen.  They  of 
Cupar  in  Fife,  hearing  what  was  done  at  Perth,  went 
in  like  manner  to  their  church,  and  deiSftced  all  the 
images,  altars,  and  other  instruments  of  idolatry; 
whidi  the  curate  took  so  heavily,  as  the  night  follow- 
ing he  put  yiolent  hands  on  himself.  *        * 

The  noblemen  remained  at  that  time  in  St  Andrews ; 
and  because  they  foresaw  this  their  answer  would  not 
be  well  accept^  and  feared  some  sudden  attempt 
(for  the  queen  with  her  Frenchmen  lay  then  at  Falk- 
land), they  sent  to  the  lords  of  Dun  and  Pittarrow, 
and  others  that  favoured  religion  in  the  countries  of 
Angus  and  Meams,  and  requested  them  to  meet  at 
St  Andrews  the  4th  day  of  June.  Meanwhile,  they 
themselves  went  to  the  town  of  Crail,  whither  all 
that  had  warning  came,  showing  great  forwardness 
and  resolutions ;  and  were  not  a  little  encouraged  by 
John  Knox,  who,  in  a  sermon  made  .unto  them  at  the 
same  time,  put  them  in  mind  of  that  he  foretold  at 
Perth,  how  there  wM  no  sincerity  i!Q  the  Queen  Re- 
gent's dealing,  and  that  conditions  would  not  be  kept, 
as  they  had  found.  Therefore  did  he  exhort  them  not 
to  be  any  longer  deluded  with  fiur  promises,  seeing 
there  was  no  peace  to  be  hoped  for  at  their  hands,  who 
took  no  regard  of  contracts  and  covenants  solemnly 
sworn.  And  because  there  would  be  no  quietness  till 
one  of  the  parties  were  masters,  and  strangers  expulsed 
out  &[  the  Kingdom,  he  wished  them  to  prepare  them- 
selves either  to  die  as  men,  or  to  live  victorious. 

By  this  exhortation  the  hearers  were  so  moved,  as 
thcT  fell  immediately  to  the  pulling  down  of  altars 
and  images,  and  destroyed  all  the  monuments  which 
were  abused  to  idolatiy  in  the  town.  The  like  they 
did  the  next  day  in  Anstruther,  and  from  thence  came 
directly  to  St  Andrews.  The  bishop  hearing  what 
they  had  done  in  the  coast-towns,  and  suspecting  they 
would  attempt  the  soltne  reformation  in  the  city,  came 
to  it  well  aocomnanied,  of  purpose  to  withstand  them ; 
but  alter  he  haa  tried  the  affections  of  the  townsmen, 
and  found  them  all  inclining  to  the  congregation,  he 
went  away  early  the  next  morning  towaras  Falkland 
to  the  queen. 

That  day  being  Sunday,  John  Knox  preached  in 
the  parish  church,  taking  for  his  theme  the  history  of 
the  Gospel  toudung  oar  Saviour's  purging  of  the 


temple ;  and  applying  the  corruption  which  was  at 
that  time  in  Jerusalem  to  the  present  estate  in  the 
church,  and  declaring  what  was  the  duty  of  those  to 
whom  God  had  given  authority  and  power,  he  did  so 
incite  the  auditcors,  as,  the  sermon  being  ended,  they 
went  all  and  made  spoil  of  the  churehes,  rasing  iM 
monasteries  of  the  Black  and  Gray  Frian  to  the 
ground. 

IJamet  VI.  and  a  S^firadoty  PrsoeAer.] 

The  king  perceiving  by  all  these  letters  that  the 
death  of  his  mother  was  determined,  called  back  his 
ambassadors,  and  at  home  gave  order  to  the  ministers 
to  remember  her  in  their  public  prayers  :  which  they 
denied  to  do,  though  the  form  prescribed  was  most 
Christian  and  lawnd ;  which  was,  *  That  it  might 
please  God  to  illuminate  her  with  the  light  of  his 
truth,  and  save  her  from  the  apparent  danger  wherein 
she  was  cast.'  Upon  their  denial,  charges  were  di- 
rected to  command  all  bishops,  ministers,  and  other 
office-bearers  in  the  church,  to  make  mention  of  her 
distress  in  their  public  prayers,  and  commend  her  to 
God  in  the  form  appointed.  But  of  all  the  number,  M^ 
David  Lindsay  at  Leith,  and  the  king's  own  ministers, 
gave  obedience.  At  Edinburgh,  where  the  disobedience 
was  most  public,  the  king,  purposing  to  have  their 
fault  amended,  did  appoint  the  3d  of  February  for 
solemn  prayers  to  be  made  in  her  behalf,  command- 
ing the  bishop  of  St  Andrews  to  prepare  himself  for 
that  day ;  which  when  the  ministen  imderstood,  they 
stirred  up  Mr  John  Cowper,  a  young  nuui  not  entered 
as  yet  in  the  function,  to  take  the  pulpit  before  the 
time,  and  exclude  the  bishop.  The  king  coming  at 
the  hour  appointed,  and  seeing  him  in  the  pUce, 
called  to  him  from  his  seat,  and  said, '  Mr  John,  that 
place  was  destinate  for  another ;  yet,  since  you  are 
there,  if  you  will  obey  the  charge  ths^  is  given,  and 
remember  my  mother  in  your  prayers,  you  shall  go 
on.'  He  replying,  '  he  would  do  as  the  Spirit  of  God 
should  direct  him,'  was  commanded  to  leave  the 
place.  And  making  as  though  he  would  stay,  the 
captain  of  the  guard  went  to  pull  him  out ;  where- 
upon he  burst  forth  in  these  speeches, '  This  day  shall 
be  a  witness  against  the  king  in  the  great  day  of  the 
Lord  :'  and  then  denouncing  a  w^oe  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Edinburgh,  he  went  down,  and  the  bishop  of  St 
Andrews  entering  the  pulpit,  did  perform  the  duty 
required.  The  noise  was  great  for  a  while  amongst 
the  people;  but  after  they  were  quieted,  and  mul 
heard  the  bishop  (as  he  #as  a  most  powerful  preacher) 
out  of  that  text  to  Timothy,  discourse  of  the  duty  of 
Christians  in  '  preying  for  all  men,'  they  grieved  sore 
to  see  their  teachen  so  far  overtaken,  and  condemned 
their  obstinacy  in  that  point.  In  the  afternoon, 
Cowper  was  called  before  tne  council,  where  Mr  Wid- 
ter  Bslcanquel  and  Mr  William  Watson,  ministers, 
accompanying  him,  for  some  idle  speeches  that  es- 
caped them,  were  both  discharged  from  preaching  in 
Edinburgh  during  his  majesty's  pleasure,  and  Cowper 
sent  prisoner  to  Blackness. 

OEOBOE  BUCHANAN. 

Gbobob  Buchanan  is  more  distinguished  aa  a 
writer  of  classical  Latinily  than  for  his  produc- 
tions in  the  English  tongue.  He  was  bom  in  Dum- 
bartonshire in  1506,  studied  at  Paris  and  St  An- 
drews, and  afterwards  acted  aa  tutor  to  the  Earl 
of  Murray.  While  so  employed,  be  gaye  o&noe 
to  the  dorgy  by  a  satirical  poem,  and  waa  obliged 
to  take  refbge  on  the  continent,  ttom.  which  he  did 
not  return  to  Scotland  till  156a  Though  he  had 
embraced  the  Protestant  doctrines,  his  reception  at 
the  court  of  Mary  was  fayourabte :  he  assisted  her 
in  her  studies,  was  employed  to  regulate  the  uni- 
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>  REIONS  OF  CHARLES  II.  AND  JAMES  IT.    [1U9  TO  1G89.] 


HE  fur^  yean 
comprebended 
In  toil  period 
produced  lome 
great  name*  i 
^t^  conudering 
the  mighty 
event*  which 
then  agitated 
thecowitjry.and 
miut  hare  in- 
floenced  the 
natioDal  feel- 
Ingi — inch  m 
the  abolition  ol 
the  ancient  mo- 
narchj  of  Eng- 
land,   and    the 

ertaUi»hment 

tlie  commomrealth — there  wai  len  change  in  tl 
taite  and  literature  of  the  nation  than  might  hare 
been  uiticiiMted.  Authon  irere  itill  a  eelect  clau, 
and  literatare,  the  delight  of  the  learned  and  In- 
genioua,  bad  not  become  food  for  the  moltitnde.  The 
chiTalrona  and  romantic  apirit  which  piETailed  in 
the  Tcign  of  Elizabeth,  had  even,  before  her  death, 
b^un  to  yield  to  more  sober  and  practical  yiewi  of 
"■ Lfe  and  «ociety !  a  spirit  of  inquiry  irai  fut 


gare  Kope  to  domeatic  improrenient.  and  bMered 
the  reaioiung  hcnltiei  and  mechanical  poiren,  rather 
than  tiie  imagination.  The  reign  of  Chariee  L,  a 
prince  c^  taite  and  accomplishmenta,  partially  re- 
Tived  the  style  of  tbe  Kltzabethao  era,  but  itj  lustre 
extended  little  beyond  tlie  conrt  and  tbe  nobility. 
Daring  ths  dril  war  and  the  protectorate,  poet^ 
and  tbe  drama  were  buried  under  the  atxife  and 
anxiety  of  contending  factions.  Cromwell,  with  a 
just  and  generous  spirit;  boasted  that  he  would  make 
the  name  of  an  Englishman  as  great  as  ever  that  of 
a  Roman  had  been.  He  realised  bis  wish  in  the  nsTil 
Blake,  and  tbe  unquestioned  supremacy 


of  England  abroad  ;  but  neither  the  time  nor  iodina- 
tion  of  the  Protector  permitted  him  lo  lie  a  patron 
of  literature.  Charies  II.  was  better  filled  for  luch  a 
task,  by  natural  powers,  birth,  and  educatioo  ;  but 
he  bad  imbihed  a  false  and  perrerted  lute,  which, 
added  to  his  indolent  and  sensual  disposilion,  was  as 
injurioQS  to  art  and  literature  as  to  tbe  public  morals. 
Poettrdeclinedflmntbe  date  of  the  Restoration,  and 
wss  degraded  fVom  a  high  and  nohle  art  to  a  mere 
courtly  amosement,  or  pander  to  immorality.  The 
whole  atmosphere  of  genius  was  not,  howerer,  tjunted 
by  this  public  degeneracy.  Science  wss  assidnously 
cultiTated,  and  to  this  period  belong  some  of  the 
proudest  triumphs  of  English  poetry,  learning,  and 
philosopby.  Milton  produced  his  long-cberis)ied 
epic,  the  greatest  poem  which  otir  language  can 
boast ',  Butler  bli  Inimitable  burlesque  of  Uudibras ) 
and  DrydcD  hi*  matchleas  satire  and  TcrsiOcatioii.  i 


In  the  department  of  divinity,  Jeremy  Taylor,  I 
row,  and  Tillotson,  laid  the  sure  foundations  of  Pro- 
testantism, and  the  beat  defences  of  revealed  religiui. 
In  speculative  philosophy,  we  have  the  illuitrioiia 
name  of  Locke  i  in  liistory  and  polite  literature. 
Clarendon,  Bumct,  and  Temple.  In  this  period,  too^ 
Bunyan  composed  his  inimitable  religious  allegorj, 
and  gave  the  first  conspicuous  example  of  native 
force  of  mind  and  powers  of  imagination  riiiog  suc- 
cessful over  all  tlie  obstructions  caused  by  a  low 
station  in  life,  and  a  miserably  defective  education. 
The  world  has  never  been,  for  any  length  of  time, 
without  some  great  men  to  guide  and  illuminate  tbe 
onward  courseof  society  i  and,  happily,  some  of  tlKn 
were  found  at  this  period  to  serve  as  beacoti 
their  contemporaries  and  to  all  future  agea. 


AnaAHAK  C0W1.GT  was  perhaps  the  moat  popular 
English  poet  of  bia  times.  WaUer  stood  next  in 
public  estimntioi).  Dryden  had  ■■  yet  done  nothing 
to  atamp  hii  name,  and  Milton's  minor  poems  bad 
not  earned  for  him  a  national  reputation  :  tlie  same 
year  that  witnessed  the  death  of  Cowley  ushered  the 
'Paradise  Loat'into  the  world.    Cowley  was  bomin 


London  in  the  year  IGIS,  and  was  the  poathnnKMS 
aon  of  a  respectable  grocer.  His  mother  had  Influence 
enough  to  procure  admission  for  him  aa  a  king's 
scholar  at  weatminster  1  and  in  hia  eighteenth  year 
be  was  electedoflYinity  college,  Cambridge-  Cowtej 
'lisped  inniunbers;'  he  pabUwHsd  a  volume  of  poems 


t^K  c- ■-;■■.■■  1.     Bf  t^ki  ..tJt  -Sit  wsw^i 

is  Mil  ■!  II  la^rrer.  ■—-'^  dtrven  k'l^l  ' 

.  "thil  btwtst  ooi  of  thcvufUas  it  wis 
mu'i,  into  Ac  «a3)«  vivil  u  it  wxs  bUok'i  uhl  M 
il  »M  GcxTi.  Thf  wboJe  mnpas  rf  th*  cr»ti.*o, 
■nd  iH  Ok  TOD^rfnl  cfll'^ts  of  the  dirine  «Mi)t>i». 
were  the  cumturt  praapcct  of  hi*  wns^i  uhI  hi) 
tboajchtH.  And,  indeed,  he  entned  irith  gTT*t  ail- 
tuiU^  on  the  (todies  of  nature,  trva  u  the  lint 
pratnxa  cf  antiqnity  did,  who  were  Kcni^rolly  l<oth 
porti  and  philonphen.'  Cowley  hiul  obtnim^d, 
throngh  Lord  St  Albwii  uid  the  Duko  of  Buokliift- 
bun,  the  leaae  of  some  Inndi  belonging  to  tlio  qui-vil, 
worth  aboat  £300  per  wmum— a  decent  provinlun 
fbrhuretiTement  The  poet  finally  •cltled  at  CUiTt- 
•ey.  on  the  banka  of  thu  Timmea,  whtro  Ills  linnm 
Miil  remains.  Here  hecoltivatcd  hii  fluIJa,  lila  giir- 
den,  and  hii  planti ;  he  wrote  of  loUtutle  and  otiu'ii- 
rity.  of  the  peril*  of  greiitiieM,  and  tha  hnppiin'n  iif 
liberty.  He  renewed  hi*  acquaintance  wilh  llm  1»- 
lored  poeta  of  antiquity,  whom  he  rivalled  o.:.*- 
liooaHy  in  eaae  and  elegance,  and  in  comnKjm'jriitiiiK 
the  chaimi  of  a  country  lifc ;  and  ho  coinp"«»l  hU 
■ne  prose  diicoiirie*,  io  foil  of  genllu  thimHhW  mml 
wdl-digvled  know^dge,  heightened  by  a  diliuhtriil 
I  bw-laBsw  and  communicMireneH  oiirthy  lY  f  lorv' 
orHonta^ne.  Theityleaf  thfat'liK^'iirx:*  I'l"!'". 
i  nUoraL  and  li*eJy.  KpnU  mtnturt..  ttut  '>-''„' 
enctkd  in  letter-writing,  and  tfjt  i^  wkI  M-  M 
C&fiMd  had  a  lari;* o.U=cti*^  'A  t.:>  t-'«^.  ir.l  ti^7 
'  hid  Aaikd  that  M*bl^^  of  tf.nt  kiwi  .i^r„)   -* 


hi.  ll«*.l»w»  *viv 
nut  11)  hv  ht«  l«t'i|lh1 
\MTf  m'fy>vn-X  Vl'i't  »*li' 
An^ilU  a"il  tlip  tii'I'h'H  h 
ntrt  of  iiialli'li>i»  ■»ll>l>i<'l 
ilatwl  rmiii  l'h.'H«>v,  III 
qiipriilnii"  ami  niMlil  i"""| 
hliinir.ai>r.«|H4.|i  mill  I'll 

.lny,  liillu'l 1  -r  ■I'liiit" 


rv:; 


7^:^b"r; 
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and  Italian.  The  preyalence  of  Greek  and  Bo- 
man  learning  vaa  the  chief  cauae  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  80  many  words  finom  those  languages.  Vain 
of  their  new  scholarship,  the  learned  writers  de- 
lighted in  parading  Greek  and  XAtin  words,  and 
eren  whole  sentences;  so  that  some  specimens  of 
the  composition  of  that  time  seem  to  he  a  mixture  of 
Tarious  tongues.  Bacon,  Burton,  and  Browne,  were 
among  those  who  most  frequently  adopted  long 
passages  from  Latin  authors  j  and  of  Ben  Jonson  it 
IS  remarked  hy  Dryden,  that  he  *  did  a  little  too 
much  to  Bomanise  our  tongue,  leaving  the  words 
which  he  translated  almost  as  much  Latin  as  he 
found  them.'  It  would  appear  that  the  rage,  as  it 
may  be  called,  for  originality,  which  marked  this 
period,  was  one  of  the  causes  of  this  change  in  our 
language.  '  Biany  think,'  says  Dr  Heylin  in  16SS, 
'  that  they  can  never  speak  elegantly,  nor  write  sig- 
nificantly, except  they  do  it  in  a  limguage  of  their 
own  devising;  as  If  they  were  ashamed  of  their 
mother  tongue,  and  thought  it  not  sufficiently  cu- 
rious to  express  their  fancies.  By  means  whereof, 
more  French  and  Latin  words  have  gained  ground 
upon  us  since  tlie  middle  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign, 
than  were  admitted  by  our  ancestors  (whether  we 
look  upon  them  as  the  British  or  Saxon  race),  not 
only  since  the  Norman,  but  the  Roman  conquest* 
And  Sir  Thomas  Browne  about  the  same  time  ob- 
serves, that  *  if  elegancy  still  proceedeth,  and  English 
pens  maintain  that  stream  we  have  of  late  observed 
to  flow  firom  many,  we  shall,  within  few  years,  be 
fain  to  learn  Latin  to  understand  English,  and  a 
work  will  prove  of  equal  facility  in  either.*  To  so 
great  an  extent  was  Latin  thus  naturalised  among 
English  authors,  that  Milton  at  length,  in  his  prose 
works,  and  also  partly  in  his  poetry,  introduced  the 
u/iom  or  peculiar  construction  of  that  language; 
which,  however,  was  not  destined  to  take  a  perma- 
nent hold  of  English  literature ;  for  we  find  imme- 
diately after,  that  the  writings  of  Clarendon,  Dryden, 
and  Barrow,  were  not  afiTected  by  it 

In  looking  back  upon  the  style  of  the  writen  of 
whose  works  we  have  given  an  account  in  the  pre- 
sent section,  it  will  be  perceived  that  no  standard 
and  regular  fbrm  of  composition  had  as  yet  been  re- 
cognised. '  Each  author,'  says  Dr  Drake,  *  arrogated 
to  himself  the  right  of  innovation,  and  their  respec- 
tive works  may  be  considered  as  experiments  how 
ftr  their  peculiar  and  often  very  adverse  styles  were 
calculated  to  improve  their  native  tongue.  That 
they  have  completely  fiuled  to  fix  a  standsrd  for  its 
structure,  cannot  be  a  subject  of  regret  to  any  man 
who  has  impartially  weighed  the  merits  and  defects 
of  their  diction.  A  want  of  neatness,  precision,  and 
simplicity,  is  usually  observable  in  their  periods, 
which  are  either  eminently  enervated  and  loose,  or 

demreth  greatest  pnln :  so  he,  not  that  hath  most  yean,  hat 
many  yirtuee,  nor  he  that  hath  grayeet  hairs,  but  greatest 
goodness,  Uveth  longest  The  chief  beauty  of  life  oonsifltMh 
not  in  the  numbering  of  many  days,  but  in  ths  ndng  of  Yir- 
toous  doings.  Amongst  plants,  those  be  beat  esteemed  that  in 
shortest  time  bring  forth  much  fmit 


The  f oltowing  sentenee  affords  a  sample  of  Lyiyli  most  alfcoted 
ttaaaer  in  the  *  Enphnes'  :— 

When  parents  hare  more  can  how  to  leaTe  their  diOdren 
wealthy  tlisa  wise,  and  are  mote  deslroos  to  hare  them  main- 
tain  the  name  than  the  natore  of  a  gentleman ;  when  th^ 
put  gold  into  the  hands  of  youth,  where  tb^  ehonld  put  a  rod 
under  their  gir<Ue ;  when,  instesd  of  awe,  they  make  tiiem 
past  grace,  and  leare  them  rich  exeonton  of  goods,  and  poor 
exccuton  of  godliness;  thenit  isnomarreltfaattheson,  bslng 
tafl  rich  by  his  lather,  win  beoorae  letchlem  in  his  own  wilL 

The  '  EuphuflS*  ooosIsU  of  two  publications— one  entitled 
•  BuphuM,  the  Anmtomy  of  WU,*  IAN);  mA  tha  oChar,  *  En- 
phuss  and  ^**  Ba^landf '  USL 


pedantic,  implicated,  and  obscure.  Nothing  can  be 
more  incompact  and  nerveless  than  the  style  of 
Sidney  (  nothing  more  hanh  and  quaint,  from  an  af- 
fectation of  foreign  and  technical  terms,  than  the 
diction  of  Browne.  If  we  allow  to  Hooker  azid 
Milton  occasional  m^esty  and  strength,  and  some- 
times a  peculiar  felicity  of  expression,  it  must  yet 
be  admitted,  that  though  using  pure  English  woHa, 
the  elaboration  and  inversion  of  their  periods  are 
such  as  to  create,  in  the  mere  En^ish  reader,  no 
small  difficulty  |n  the  comprehension  of  their  mean- 
ing ;  a  fault,  smrely,  of  the  most  serious  nature,  and 
ever  productive  of  aversion  and  &tigue.  TbBaleigh, 
Bacon,  and  Burton,  we  are  indebted  for  a  style  which.  > 
though  never  rivalling  the  sublime  energy  and  force  j 
occasionally  discoverable  in  the  prose  of  Milton, 
makes  a  nearer  approach  to  the  just  idiom  of  our 
tongue  than  any  other  which  their  age  afforded. .  It 
is  to  the  Bestoration,  however,  that  we  must  look 
for  that  period  when  our  language,  with  few  excep- 
tions, assumed  a  facility  and  clearness,  a  fluency  and 
grace,  hitherto  strangen  to  its  structmre.'  * 

OBIOIN  OF  KEWBPAFEBS. 

Before  conduding  the  present  section,  it  may  be 
proper  to  notice  the  rise  of  a  very  important  branch 
of  modem  literature.  We  allude  to  ncwspapebs, 
which,  at  least  in  a  printed  form,  had  their  origin  in 
England.  Among  the  ancient  Romans,  reports  (called 
Acta  Diwma)  of  what  was  done  in  the  senate  were 
frequently  published.  This  practice  seems  to  have 
existed  before  the  time  of  Jidius  Caesar,  who,  when 
consul,  gave  orders  that  it  should  be  attended  tou 
The  publication  was,  however,  prohibited  by  Augus- 
tus. '  Acta  Diuma,*  containing  more  general  in- 
telligence of  passing  events,  appear  to  have  beoi 
common  both  during  the  republic  and  under  the 
emperon ;  of  one  of  these,  the  foUowing  specimen  is 
given  by  Fetronius : — 

On  the  26th  of  July,  30  boys  and  40  girls  were 
bom  at  Trimalchi's  estate  at  Cuma. 

At  the  same  time  a  slave  was  put  to  death  for 
uttering  disrespectful  words  against  nis  lord. 

The  same  day  a  fire  broke  out  in  Pompey's  gardens, 
which  began  in  the  night,  in  the  stewara's  apartment. 

In  modem  tunes,  nothing  similar  appears  to  have 
been  known  before  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  Venetian  government  were,  in  the 
Tear  1563,  during  a  war  with  the  Turka,  in  the 
habit  of  communicating  to  the  public,  by  means  of 
written  sheets,  the  military  and  commercial  infor- 
mation received.  These  sheets  were  read  in  a  par- 
ticular place  to  those  desirous  to  learn  the  news,  who 
paid  for  this  privilege  a  coin  called  gazetta — a  name 
which,  by  de^ees,  was  transferred  to  the  newspaper 
itself  in  Italy  and  Eranoe,  and  passed  over  into  Eng- 
land. The  Venetian  government  eventually  gave 
these  announcements  in  a  regular  manner  onoe  a- 
month ;  but  they  were  too  jeidous  to  allow  them  to 
be  printed.  Only  a  few  copies  were  transmitted  to 
various  places,  and  read  to  those  who  paid  to  hear. 
Thirty  volumes  of  these  manuscript  newspapers  exist 
in  the  Magliabechian  library  at  Florence. 

About  the  same  time,  offices  were  established  in 
France,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  fiUher  of  the  cele- 
brated Montaigne,  for  making  the  wants  of  indivi- 
duals known  to  each  other.  The  advertisenienis 
received  at  these  offices  were  sometimes  pasted  on 
walls  in  public  places,  in  order  to  attract  more  atten- 
tion, and  were  thence  called  affiehe».  This  led  in 
time  to  a  systematic  and  periodical  pnbUcatlan  of 
advertisements  in  sheets;  and  these  sheets  wen 
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had  been  printed  vhile  the 

viae  policy  to  prevent,  duriiig  tke 
anxie^,  the  danger  of  hikt 
real  inibrmatioa.    And  tiw 
cntilled  TU  EmgliMk  Ifcrcvw,  viiii:iu  hr 

atLondoB^hj 
s  printer,  158&*  Bipfr:  • 
aQ 
lidted  ftnm  time  to 

wiahed  eitiier  to  infbnn  or  terrify  the  pec^JBL  T!:e 
Mennriea  vere  probahlj  fint  priatEd  ia  Ayz~!  l  Svig^. 
vhcn  the  Armada  appraadied  tiie  ifaorea '^f 
After  the  Spanish  ships  had 
vonderfnl  exertion  of  pmdenee  and  sciris, 
traardtnaiT  gazettes  Teix  acldcm  ssoearedL  T!ie 
Mocmie,  Ka  54,  vfaicfa  is  dated  on  MooffAj.  ^To'vcsa- 
her  the  24th,  158^,  informed  the  pahiic  tLtt  the 
niemn  thankxgiring  for  the  "'■*'T**f*  viiidi 
been  obtained  sgainst  the  Spaniih  Armads  was 
dsj  strictly  obserred.  This  number  ccciiiss  sl:«: 
aa  srtide  of  nevs  from  Msdrid,  vhifch  foeaks  cf 
putting  the  queen  to  death,  and  of  the  isstz^cnexa  cf 
tortnre  that  vere  on  boerd  the  Spanish  Ikat,  We 
may  mppose  that  sndi  pangrxphs  veredesi^sed  by 
the  policy  of  Boriei^  who  nodentood  sll  xbe  srd- 
ftces  of  printing,  to  esdte  tiie  tarora  dL  the  Ec^iifth 
people,  to  point  their  resentment  ssaisst  Spam,  xod 
to  inflame  Ifceir  lore  Ibr  Eliaaheth.'  It  is  siziosc 
s  pty  to  mar  the  eftct  of  this  passage  by  addins. 
that  doabts  are  entertained  of  rtie  frenmneDess  <A 
'  The  English  Mcfcvie.*  Of  tlw  three  nnmbers 
preKrred,  two  are  printed  in  modem  type,  and  no 
originals  sre  known  (  while  the  third  is'  *  in  mano- 
script  of  the  eifl^tecath  oentnry,  altered  and  inter- 
polated with  dianges  ia  oU  i*ngii«jf  ^^^  ^i^  qqIj 
an  snthor  wonld  nuk&'* 

Id  the  reign  of  Jaaies  I,  paefcets  of  news  were 
oocssiooaHy  published  in  the  shape  of  nnall  quarto 
pampUeia.  These  were  entitled  Ntmm  fitm  Itaiy, 
Umganf^  Ipo,  as  they  happened  to  refer  to  the 
tnnssctions  of  those  reipectiTe  countries  and  gene- 
nOly  pvportod  to  fas  translations  6om  the  Low 
DatdL  In  the  year  1632,  when  the  thirty  years' 
war,  and  the  czplotte  of  Onstaw  Adorns,  ex- 
cited cnrionty,  these  occuVmal  pamphleti  were  con- 
verted into  a  regular  weekly  p«buci^kMi»  entitled 
Thi  Certam  Newe$  of  this  I\t$emi  Week,  edited  by 
Xathaniel  Butter,  and  which  may  be  deemed  the 
fint  joomal  of  the  kind  in  Vjig^^nd  Other  weekly 
papers  speedily  followed;  and  the  aridity  with  which 
inch  publications  were  sought  sfter  hy  the  people, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  complaint  of  Burton,  in  his 
*  Anatomy  of  Bielancholy,'  that '  if  any  read  now-a- 
days,  it  is  a  play-book,  or  a  paropldet  of  newes.' 
Lidrd  Clarendon  mentioHs,  in  i]la8tration.of  the  dis- 
regard of  Scottish  affairs  in  En^and  during  the 
esrly  part  of  Charles  L's  reign,  *  that  when  the  whole 
natioa  wassoUdtoos  to  know  what  passed  weekly  in 
Germany  and  Poland,  and  all  other  parts  of  Europe* 
DO  man  ever  inquired  what  was  dowg  in  Scotland, 
nor  had  that  kingdom  a  place  or  mention  in  xme  page 
ofany  gaxette.' 
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JW  L*mtmmq  Jf'cmnL  wzii  aer^ect  ae^rs  iyxi  Lit? 

aJ  S^cufik  XcTsnraei^  P^aa^  Sosea.  sad  xnis  sn^ii- 
<^n  •Bse  mje  wis  Tm  WWtor  itdrvcvvrr. 
tie  ':t3er  Tls  PsbI^  r%srac«nsr  5c-».'c«*i 
StJUftL  50  impts^Brt  sb  aaxLLiKy  was  Hi^  prt:ss 
^■"^eti*  tcdS  ciia:i&  af  tha  nrai  amLxa  oacwd  a 
&ji:nc  witii  is. 
Tbe  irK  sewTcaacp  €*ir  qrjrted  in  ScccLiad  wis 
tier  tte  *:if7»ces  7f  a  rurtr  of  Cr^niw^tl  * 
trrr.^  jt  Leith.  wb:  cassed  daeir  atttcdist  pnntw 
%>  fzrsi»ii  2Ci;r«9Bzi:cs  of  a  Loodoci  Diomol  fcr  t^xr 
sfirmasxn  ai^ii  iTnnmrnyns.  It  boc«  ch«  ti:Le  of 
Memaima  Potiacma^  and  the  first  comber  of  t>je 
Seoech,  reprtns  appeared  ca  tbe  itiih  of  cVtober,  l'>-:vji^ 
la  'S^yreBober  of  toe  fcilAiwio:;  year,  the  est&b*..^* 
mess  waa  trans&rred  to  Eainbursh.  where  ihxs  i^ 
prinCLa^  fyrtcm  was  contimied  tdl  the  1  Ith  of  A{^I» 
16^X  About  moe  mootha  afterwards  was  e»ta* 
blished  the  Memrnu  Caleiimims.  of  which  the  ten 
nambefs  pnblLifaed  mntam  some  curious  traits  ot' 
tiw  extraragant  feeling  of  joy  oecasioDed  by  xlw 
Bestorauon,  along  with  much  that  must  be  set  down 
ss  only  the  product  cf  a  tht  poor  wit  trying  to  sa^ 
clerer  and  amosing  things.*  It  was  succeeii«Hi  by 
The  Kmgdam*M  ImuKioemeer^  the  duration  of  which  is 
said  to  hare  been  at  least  seren  years.  Af^or  this. 
the  Scotch  had  only  reprints  of  the  English  news- 
papen  till  1699,  when  Tke  E^&mbwr^  GnuHte  was 
estafaiisbed. 

a  For  exjunpfe— *  MArch  1.  I6B2.  A  iv|wH  fh»u  lAHhUm  \>f 
a  neir  gaUows,  tha  sopporten  to  b«  of  sUmmm.  mm!  bcMkutttk^ 
with  •tataes  ot  the  three  Grand  Tlraiton,  Ctvmwvil.  Kr«ils)t»w , 
and  Ireton.*  *  As  o«ir  old  lawv  are  rHkow«d,  9oUki»«  im  axv  vmr 
good  honest  customs;  for  nobility  in  slTvets  are  kno^n  b> 
bffmTe racinnea of  their  relations;  when,  durtt\|K  the  l>i)4(\U^> 
[tha  Gommonwealth],  a  1<«>1  was  scarvely  tv>  Ni»  dbtiiutuislml 
from  a  eoBunooer.  Kay,  the  old  ho^tality  ft^ums;  f<vr  thai 
of  ■uppetSt  whieh  was  oovvnaixlvd  o«il  wiih 
to  again  to  fkNht«>ni  and  wtuMv 
bcfoi«  a  pceriih  nnn«  woold  haro  bwn  wwo  trlvpttiji  up  Mrthn 
and  down  stain  with  a  powti  tot  lh«  lord  ur  th«  Isiiyi  >^*ii 
■hall  now  sea  study  Jaokmen  froanlng  with  tho  wx^iiM  \>l 
surloins  of  he«f ,  and  ehaifari  loadan  with  wild  ^»«  1  and  i«a|^u»,* 
On  the  day  of  the  king's  coronation^*  Hut  of  all  our  Kui(iut«vi« 
and  caprioclos,  that  of  the  tanmorlal  Janet  OtHiiles,  pritus«»  \4 
the  Tron  adrenturer*  [horl»-womenl,  was  the  w»«*l  i»l»»rt«Hal  i 
for  she  was  not  only  content  to  aasemble  all  her  en«eN.  Imc^els, 
cToepies,  forms,  and  other  IngwdtenU  that  wnnpiwwl  her  i»l»op, 
but  eren  her  weather  chair  of  state  where  she  u«e»l  t*i  dl«i|»ei»'« 
Justice  to  her  lang-kale  va«als,  [which)  wew»  all  vi-ry  luxleily 
burnt,  she  hervelf  oounUmanoing  tlte  action  wlili  a  Ul»l)fluwa 
inirtt  and  tcnnaioo  mis)eity. 
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CYCLOPJBDIA  OF  to  1689. 

)  REIONS  OF  CHARLES  II.  AND  JAMES  II.    [1G49  TO  1689.] 


HE  forty  yam 
comprehended 
Id  thii  period 
produced 
Brest  nn 
bat,  coiuidering 
the         miBhty 

then  fi([it«ted 
the  conntiy,  *nd 
mnit  bsre  In- 
flnenwd  the 
national  feel' 
ings — futli  HI 
the  abolition  of 
the  ancient  mo- 
narchy of  Eng- 
Innd,  and  the 
MtKbiiihment  of 
tite  commonwealth — there  wai  leM  chan;^  in  the 
taate  and  literature  of  the  nation  than  might  have 
been  anticipated.  Anthon  were  (till  a  aelect  cUu, 
and  literature,  the  delight  of  the  learned  and  in- 
gcnioui,  had  not  become  food  for  the  nmltitnde.  The 
cbiTalrau*  and  romantic  ipirit  which  prevuled  In 
"     reign  of  Elizabeth,  hed  eren,  before  her  death. 


•preading  among  the  people  The  long  period  of 
peace  oi^er  James,  and  the  progreii  of  commerce, 
gave  Kope  to  domeitic  improTement,  and  foatered 
thereaaooing&cnltieaandinecluuucalpoiren,  rather 
than  the  imagination.  The  reign  of  Charlea  I,  a 
prince  of  taate  and  accompUihmeDta,  partially  re- 
TiTed  the  atyle  of  the  Eliiabethaa  era.  but  Its  luitre 
extended  little  beyond  the  court  and  the  nobility, 
Dnring  tho  ciTil  war  and  the  protectorate,  -poetiy 
and  the  dmma  were  buried  under  the  itrife  and 
anxiety  of  contending  lactioni.  Cromwell,  with  a 
jnitand  generoui  ipirit,  boaatedtbat  he  would  make 
the  name  of  an  Eugliahman  a*  great  ai  ever  that  of 
a  Roman  had  been.  He  teeliaed  hi*  wiib  in  the  naval 
Tictoriei  of  Blake,  and  the  unqueationed  lupremocy 
of  England  iU>road!  but  neither  the  time  nor  inclina- 
tion irf  the  Fn)tector  permitted  him  to  be  a  patron 
of  literature.  Charles  II.  wai  better  fitted  for  auch  a 
tMk,  by  natural  powen,  birth,  and  education ;  but 
lie  had  Imbibed  a  falle  and  perrerted  taite,  which, 
added  to  hii  inddent  and  teninal  diapotition,  waa  as 
iiyurioni  to  art  and  literature  ai  to  the  public  morala. 
PoebT  declined  from  the  date  of  the  Reatoiatlon,  and 
waa  degraded  flwn  a  high  and  noble  art  to  a  mere 
courtly  amuaement.  or  pander  to  inmiorality.  The 
whole  atmoaphere  ofgeniua  waa  not,  bowerer.  tainted 
by  thii  pubUc  degeneracy.  Science  waa  aaaidnoualy 
cultirated,  and  to  thii  period  belong  aome  of  the 
prouJeit  trimnpha  of  EngUah  poeby,  learning,  and 
philoaophy.  Milton  produced  hii  long-cheriahed 
epic,  the  greoteit  poem  which  our  language  can 
boaat;  Butler  hii  Inimitable  burleaqne  of  Undibrai  ) 
i  and  Drydcn  hii  matchlcaa  aatire  and  veraiflcotion. 


In  the  department  of  dirini^,  Jeremy  Taylor,  Bar- 
row, and  Tillotaon,  laid  the  lore  fbundationi  of  Pro- 
teatantiam,  and  the  beat  defences  of  revealed  religko. 
In  ipecolative  philoaophy,  we  have  the  iUuatriona 
name  of  Locke;  in  hiatoiy  and  polite  lilerature, 
Clarendon,  Bumct,  and  Temple.  In  thii  period,  too, 
Bunyan  composed  hia  inimitable  rcligiooa  allegory, 
and  gave  the  firrt  conapicuona  example  of  native 
force  of  mind  and  powers  of  imagination  rising  auc- 
ceaiful  over  all  the  obstructions  caused  by  a  low 
station  in  life,  and  a  miaerably  defective  education. 
Tlie  world  haa  never  been,  for  any  length  ol  time, 
without  some  great  men  to  guide  and  illuminate  the 
onward  courae  of  society ;  and,  happily,  aome  of  then 
were  found  at  thia  period  to  aerve  as  beacaE 
tlieir  contemporariet  and  to  all  future  Bi,-es. 


Abbaham  Cowlst  waa  perhapi  the  moat  popular 
EngUah  poet  of  his  times.  Waller  itood  next  in 
puUic  estimation.  Dryden  had  as  yet  done  nothing 
to  stamp  his  name,  and  Milton'a  minor  poema  bad 
not  earned  for  him  a  national  reputation :  the  tame 
year  that  witnessed  the  death  of  Cowley  ushered  the 
'  Paradiae  Lost'  into  the  world.    Cowley  wot  bom  in 


^y^^Hl/wte^: 


y 


London  in  the  year  I61B,  and  was  the  posthnin 
■onofarespectablegrocGT.  Hia  mother  had  influrace 
enough  to  procure  admission  for  him  aa  a  king's 
•cholar  at  Westminster ;  and  in  his  eighteenth  year 
hewaielectedofTrinity college, Cambridge.  Cowtey 
'lisped  in nnmberi ;' lie  pubUidied a Tolnme of  potms 
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in  his  tMrtcenth  year.  A  copy  of  Spen»er  lucd  to 
lie  in  hii  mother'a  parlour,  with  whiuh  he  wm  ia- 
finitely  ddigfated,  mnd  which  helped  to  make  him  a 
poet.  The  inteutily  of  his  Toathful  ambitioa  may 
be  leen  fhnn  the  two  flnt  lines  in  hi>  miacelhuiie* — 
What  Bhall  I  do  to  be  far  via  Inawu, 
And  make  the  age  to  come  my  own  t 
Cowley,  beinff  a  royalist,  was  ejected  from  Cam- 
bridge,  wid  afterwards  itudiod  at  Orford.  He  went 
with  the  queen  mother  to  France,  where  he  remained 
twelve  years,  lie  was  sent  on  Tarioiu  embnnies, 
and  deciphered  the  correspondence  of  Charlea  aad 
hia  queen,  which,  for  some  years,  took  up  all  Ids 
days,  and  two  or  throe  nights  eyery  week.  At  last 
the  Keitoralion  came  with  all  its  hopes  and  fears. 
En^aod  looked  for  happy  days,  and  loyalty  for  its 
reword,  but  in  both  case*  the  cup  of  joy  was  dashed 
with  disappointment  Cowley  expected  to  be  made 
master  of  the  Savoy,  or  to  receive  some  other  ap- 
pointment, but  hia  clums  were  overlooked.  In  hit 
youth  he  had  written  an  ode  to  Brutus,  which  waa 
remembered  to  his  disadvantage ;  and  a  dramatic 
prodnction,  the  CuOer  of  Co/oiuih  Slral,  which  Cow- 
ley brought  out  shortly  after  the  Restoration,  and  in 
which  the  jollity  and  debauchery  of  the  cavaliers  are 
painted  in  strong  colours,  was  misrepresented  or 
misconstrued  at  court.  It  is  certain  that  Cowley 
felt  his  disappointment  keenly,  and  he  resolved  to 
retire  into  the  country.  He  had  only  just  passed 
his  fortieth  year,  but  the  greater  part  of  his  time  had 
been  spent  in  incessant  labour,  amidst  dangers  and 
suspense.  '  He  always  professed,'  says  Dr  Sprat,  hia 
biographer,  'that  hewent  out  of  the  world  as  it  was 
null's,  into  the  same  world  as  it  was  nature's  and  as 
it  was  God'a.  The  whole  compass  of  the  creation, 
and  all  the  wonderful  eflfects  of  the  divine  wisdom, 
were  the  constant  prospect  of  his  senses  and  his 
thonghts.  And,  indeed,  he  entered  with  great  ad- 
Tantage  on  the  studies  of  nature,  even  as  the  first 
grent  men  of  antiquity  did,  who  were  generally  both 
poets  and  philosophers.'  Cowley  had  obtained, 
through  Lord  St  Albans  and  the  Uuke  of  Backing- 
ham,  the  lease  of  some  lands  belonging  to  the  queen, 
worth  about  £300  per  annum— a  decent  provision 
for  his  retirement.  The  poetflnolly  settled  at  Chert- 
•ey,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tliames.  where  his  home 
fUU  remains.  Here  he  cultivated  his  fields,  his  gar- 
den, and  his  plants ;  lie  wrote  of  solitude  and  obscu- 
rity, of  tlie  perils  of  greatoeis,  and  the  happiness  of 
liberty.  He  renewed  his  acquaintance  with  the  be- 
bved  poets  of  antiquity,  whom  he  rivalled  occa- 
sionally in  ease  and  elegance,  and  in  commemorating 
the  charms  of  a  country  life;  and  ho  composed  his 
fine  prose  discourses,  so  full  of  gentle  thoughts  and 
well-digested  knowledge,  heightened  by  a  delightful 
bm-homme  and  communicaUveness  wortliy  of  Horace 
or  Montaigne.  Thes^leof  these  discourses  is  pure, 
natural,  and  lively.  Sprat  mentions  that  Cowley 
excelled  in  letter-writing,  and  that  lie  and  Mr  M. 
Ctiflbrd  had  a  large  collection  of  his  letters,  but  they 
had  decided  that  nothing  of  that  kind  should  be 
published.  This  is  much  to  be  regretted.  The 
private  letters  of  a  distinguished  author  are  gene- 
rally read  with  as  much  interest  as  hii  works,  and 
Cowper  and  others  owe  much  of  their  fame  to  such 
confidential  disclosures  of  their  habits,  opinions,  and 
daily  life  Cowley  was  not  happy  in  his  retirement 
Solitude,  that  had  so  long  wooed  him  to  her  arms, 
was  a  phantom  that  vanished  in  his  embrace.  He 
had  attained  the  Inng-wishcd  object  of  his  studious 
youth  and  busy  manhood  ;  the  woods  and  fields  at 
length  enclosed  the  'melancholy  Cowley'  in  their 
shades.  But  happiness  was  still  distant  He  had 
quitted  the  '  monster  l.ondon ;'  ho  had  gone  out  from 
Sudom.  but  had  not  found  the  little  Zoar  of  liis 


dreams.  The  place  of  hii  retreat  was  ill  selected. 
and  his  health  was  afiected  by  the  <4iange  of  Mtua- 
lioD.    The  people  of  the  country,  he  (bund,  were  not 
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a  whit  better  or  more  innocent  than  those  of  the 
town.  He  could  get  no  money  from  his  tenants,  and 
his  meadows  were  eaten  up  every  night  by  cattle 
pal  in  by  his  neighbours.  Dr  Johnson,  who  would 
have  preferred  Fleet  Street  to  all  the  charms  of 
Arcadia  and  the  golden  age,  has  published,  with  a 
sort  of  malicious  satisfaction,  a  letter  of  Cowley's, 
dated  &ora  Chertaey,  in  which  the  poet  makes  a 
qnerulous  and  rueful  complaint  over  the  down&ll  of 
his  rural  prospects  and  enjoyment  His  retirement 
extended  over  a  period  of  only  seven  years.  One 
day,  in  the  heat  of  summer,  he  had  stayed  too  long 
amongst  his  labourers  in  the  meadows,  and  was 
seized  with  a  cold,  which,  bemg  neglected,  proved 
fatal  in  a  fortnight  The  death  of  this  amiable  and 
accompliahed  man  of  genius  took  place  on  the  18th 
of  July,  1667.  His  remains  were  taken  by  water  to 
Westminster,  aud  interred  with  great  pomp  in  the 
abbey.  '  'I'he  king  himself,'  says  Sprat '  was  pleased 
to  bestow  on  him  the  best  epitaph,  when,  upon  the 
news  of  his  death,  liis  majesty  declared  tluit  Mr 
Cowley  had  not  left  a  better  man  behind  him.' 

Cowley's  poetical  works  are  divided  into  (bur 
parts—'  Miscellanies,'  the '  Mistress  or  Love  Veraes,' 
'  Pindaric  Odes,'  and  the  '  D»videis,  a  berraeal  poem 
of  the  Troubles  of  David.'  I'he  character  of  his 
genius  is  well  eipreised  by  Pope — 

Who  now  reads  Cowley !    Ifhe  pluses  yet, 
Hit  moial  pleases,  not  bis  pointed  wit : 

Forgot  his  epic,  nay,  Pindaric  art. 

But  still  I  lovD  the  language  of  his  heart. 

Cowper  has  also  drawn  a  sketoh  of  Cowley  in  his 
'  Task,'  in  which  he  laments  that  his  '  splendid  wit 
should  have  been  '  entangled  in  the  cobwebs  of  tho 
schools.'  The  manners  of  the  court  and  tho  age 
inspired  Cowley  with  a  portion  of  gaUantry,  but  he 
seems  to-have  had  no  deep  or  permanent  passion. 
He  exprease*  his  love  in  a  style  almost  as  fiuitaatic 
at  the  euphuism  of  old  Lyly  at  «r  l>ercie  §ha(Ion. 
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'  Poeti,'  be  sajB,  *  are  scaioe  thought  freemen  of  their 
oompmiy,  without  paying  some  duties,  and  obliging 
theinselTei  to  be  true  to  loTe ;'  and  it  ii  evident  that 
he  himself  composed  his  '  Mistress'  as  a  sort  of  task- 
work. There  is  so  much  of  this  wit-writing  in  Cow- 
>  le^B  poetry,  that  the  reader  is  generally  glad  to 
escape  from  it  into  his  prose,  where  he  has  good 
sense  and  right  feeling,  instead  of  cold  though  glitter- 
ing conceits,  forced  analogies,  and  counterfeited  pas- 
sion. His  anacreontic  pieces  are  the  happiest  of  his 
poems ;  in  them  he  is  easy,  lively,  and  full  of  spirit 
They  are  redolent  of  joy  and  youth,  and  of  images 
of  natural  and  poetic  beauty,  that  touch  the  feelings 
as  well  as  the  fancy.  His  *  Pindaric  Odes,'  though 
deformed  by  metaphysical  oonceits,  though  they  do 
not  roll  the  fUll  flood  of  Pindar's  unnavigable  aong, 
though  we  admit  that  even  the  art  of  Gray  was 
higher,  jret  contain  some  noble  lines  and  illustrations. 
Hie  best  pieces  of  his  *  MisoeUanies,'  next  to  the '  Ana- 
creontics,' are  his  lines^on  the  death  of  his  college 
compimioD,  Hanrey,  and  his  elegy  on  the  religious 
poet,  Crashaw,  which  are  tender  and  imaginative. 
Ilie  *  Davideis'  is  tedious  and  unfinished,  but  we  have 
extracted  a  specimen  to  show  how  well  Cowley  could 
sometimes  write  in  the  heroic  couplet  It  is  evident 
thai  Hilton  had  read  thia  neglected  poem. 

OntheDeaikqfMrCfratkam. 

Poet  and  Saint  I  To  thee  alone  are  given 

The  two  most  saored  names  of  earth  and  heaven ; 

The  hard  and  nrest  union  which  can  be. 

Next  that  of  Godhead,  with  humanity. 

Long  did  the  Muses  banish'd  slaves  abide, 

And  built  vain  pyTamids  to  mortal  pride  ; 

Like  Moees  thou  (though  spells  and  cnarms  withstand) 

Hast  brought  Ihem  nobly  home,  back  to  their  holy  land. 

How  well,  blest  swan,  did  Fate  contrive  thy  death. 

And  made  thee  render  up  thy  tuneful  breath 

In  thy  neat  mistress'  arms  !  *    Thou  most  divine 

And  ridiest  offering  of  Loretto's  shrine, 

Where,  like  some  holy  sacrifice  t'  expire, 

A  fever  bums  thee,  and  Love  lights  the  fire. 

Angels,  they  say,  brought  the  famed  chapel  there, 

And  bore  the  sacred  1<^  in  triumph  through  the  ur. 

'Tis  surer  much  they  brought  thee  there,  and  they 

And  tiiou,  their  chaise,  went  singing  all  the  way. 

Pardon,  my  mother  diurch,  if  I  consent 

That  angels  led  him  when  from  thee  he  went ; 

For  even  in  error  sure  no  danger  is, 

When  join'd  with  so  much  piety  as  his. 

Ah,  mighty  God,  with  shame  I  speak't  and  grief; 

Ah,  that  our  greatest  faults  were  in  belief  1 

And  our  weak  reason  were  ev^  weaker  yet, 

Rather  than  thus  our  wills  too  strong  for  it 

HiafaUk,  perhaps,  in  some  nice  tenets  mijg^ht 

Be  wrong ;  his  m/^  I'm  sure,  was  in  the  ri^t ; 

And  I  myself  a  Catholic  will  be. 

So  far,  at  least,  great  saint,  to  pray  to  thee. 

Hail  bard  triumphant,  and  some  care  bestow 

On  us  the  poets  militant  below, 

Oppos'd  by  our  old  enemy,  adverse  chance, 

Attacked  bv  envy  and  by  ignorance, 

Enchain'd  by  bcAuty,  tortiued  by  desires, 

Expos'd  by  tjrant  love  to  savage  beasts  and  fires ; 

Thou  from  low  earth  in  nobler  flames  didst  rise, 

And,  like'Elijah,  mount  aliTe  the  skies  I 

ffeaven  and  ffdl. 

[From  tbs  *  DaTidei&'] 

Sleep  on  !  Rest,  quiet  as  thy  conscience,  take, 
For  thou^  thou  sleep'st  thyself,  thy  God's  awake. 

*  Mr  Ciuhaw  diod  of  a  ftvsr  at  Lontlo,  bdaf  ntii^ 
ottiMn  of  that  shank. 


I 


Above  the  subtle  foldings  of  the  sky. 

Above  the  well-set  orbs°s<xft  hwrmony ; 

Above  those  petty  lamps  that  gild  the  night. 

There  is  a  place  o'erflown  with  hallowed  light ; 

Where  Heaven,  as  if  it  left  itself  behind. 

Is  stretched  out  far,  nor  its  own  bounds  can  find : 

Here  peaceful  flames  swell  up  the  sacred  place. 

Nor  can  the  glory  contain  itself  in  th'  endless  Bfuct, 

For  there  no  twilight  of  the  sun's  dull  ray 

Glimmers  upon  the  pure  and  native  day. 

No  pale-fteed  moon  does  in  stolen  beams  appear, 

Or  with  dim  tapers  scatter  darkness  there. 

On  no  smooth  sphere  the  restless  seasons  slide, 

No  circling  motion  doth  swift  time  divide ; 

Nothing  is  there  to  come^  and  nothing  jpoi^ 

But  an  eternal  mow  does  always  last. 

Beneath  the  silent  chambers  of  the  earth. 
Where  the  sun's  fruitful  b^uns  give  metals  birth, 
Where  he  the  growth  of  fatal  gold  does  see — 
Gold  which  above  more  influence  has  thim  he-^ 
Beneath  the  dens  where  unfledged  tempests  lie. 
And  infant  winds  their  tender  voices  ixy ; 
Beneath  the  mighty  ocean's  wealthy  caves; 
Beneath  the  etcarnal  fountain  of  the  waves, 
Where  their  vast  court  the  mother-waters  keep, 
And,  undisturb'd  by  moons,  in  silence  sleep. 
There  is  a  place,  deep,  wondrous  deep  below, 
Which  genuine  Night  and  Horror  does  o'erflow: 
No  bound  controls  the  unwearied  space  but  hell. 
Endless  as  those  dire  pains  that  in  it  dwelL 
Here  no  dear  elimpse  of  the  sun's  lovely  face 
Strikes  throu^  the  solid  darkness  of  the  place; 
No  dawning  mom  does  her  kind  red  diqilay ; 
One  slight  weak  beam  would  here  be  thought  the  day; 
No  gentle  stars,  with  their  fair  gems  of  lisht, 
Offend  the  tyrannous  and  unquestion'd  night 
Here  Lucifer,  the  mighty  captive,  reigns. 
Proud  'midst  his  woes,  and  tyrant  in  nis  chains^ 
Once  fleneral  of  a  gilded  host  of  sprites. 
Like  Hesper  leading  forth  the  spangled  nights ; 
But  down  like  lightning  which  him  struck  he  came. 
And  roar'd  at  his  first  plunge  into  the  flame. 
Myriads  of  spirits  fell  wounded  round  him  there; 
With  dropping  lights  thick  shone  the  singed  air. 

A  dreadful  silence  fill'd  the  hollow  place. 
Doubling  the  native  tenor  of  hell's  face ; 
Bivers  of  flaming  brimstone,  which  before 
So  loudly  raged,  crept  soflly  by  the  shore ; 
No  hiss  of  snakes,  no  clank  of  chains  was  known^ 
The  souls  amidst  their  tortures  durst  not  groan* 

ToPyrrha. 
Xnlmltatiaa  of  Honoe'fl  Ode,  Lib  L  Od.  i. 

To  whom  now,  Pyrrha,  art  thou  kind  t 
To  what  heart-ravish'd  lover 

Dost  thou  thy  golden  lock  unbind* 
Thy  hidden  sweets  discover. 
And,  with  large  bounty,  open  set 

All  the  bright  stores  of  thy  rich  cabinet! 

Ah,  simple  youth  I  how  oft  will  he 
Of  thy  diang'd  fiuth  oomplain  1 

And  his  own  fortunes  find  to  be 
So  airy  and  so  vain ; 
Of  so  cameleon-like  a  hue. 

That  still  their  colour  changes  with  it  too  I 

How  oft,  alas  t  will  he  admire 

The  blackness  of  the  skies  ; 
Trembling  to  hear  the  winds  sound  hi^iefy 

And  see  the  billows  rise  I 

Poor  unexperienc'd  he^ 
Who  ne'er*  alas,  had  been  befiire  at  sea  t 

3H   
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H'  enjojs  thj  aJmy  lunihine  now. 
And  no  breath  ftirring  heazs; 

In  tKe  dear  heayen  of  thy  orow 
No  smallest  cloud  appears. 
He  sees  thee  gentle,  fair,  and  gay. 

And  trusts  the  faithless  April  of  thy  May. 

Unhappy  I  thrice  unhappy  he, 

T'  whom  thou  untried  dost  shine  I 

But  there's  no  danger  now  for  me. 
Since  o*er  Loretto's  shrine. 
In  witness  of  the  shipwreck  past, 

Hy  coDsecrated  yessel  hangs  at  last. 


Or 


oopifls  of  tsnci  trsndaled  pen^ilmsUeilly  out  of 


The  thinty  earth  soaks  up  the  rain, 
And  drinks,  and  gapes  for  drink  again. 
The  plants  suck  in  the  earth,  and  are 
With  constant  drinking  fresh  and  fair. 
The  sea  itself,  which  one  would  think 
8Ehould  hare  but  little  need  of  drink. 
Drinks  ten  thousand  rivers  up, 
80  fiU'd  that  they  o'erflow  the  cup. 
The  busy  sun  (and  one  would  guess 
By 's  drunken  fiery  face  no  less) 
Drinks  up  the  sea,  and  when  he  has  done, 
The  moon  and  stars  drink  up  the  sun. 
They  drink  and  dance  by  their  own  light ; 
They  drink  and  reyel  all  the  night. 
Notldng  in  nature 's  sober  found, 
But  an  eternal  health  goes  round. 
Fill  up  the  bowl  then,  fill  it  high, 
Fill  all  the  glasses  there,  for  why 
Should  eyery  creature  drink  but  I, 
Why,  men  of  monls,  tell  me  why  t 

Oft  am  I  by  the  women  told, 
Poor  Anacreon,  thou  grow'st  old  ! 
Look  how  thy  hairs  are  falling  all ; 
Poor  Anacreon,  how  they  fall ! 
Whether  I  grow  old  or  no. 
By  Hx*  efiecSi  I  do  not  know. 
This  I  know,  without  being  told, 
Tis  time  to  liye  if  I  grow  old. 
'TIS  time  short  pleasures  now  to  take. 
Of  little  life  the  best  to  make. 
And  manage  wisely  the  last  stake. 

€Md. 

A  miehty  pain  to  loye  it  is, 
And  'tis  a  pain  that  pain  to  miss, 
But  of  all  pain  tiie  greatest  pain 
It  is  to  loye,  but  loye  in  yain. 
Virtue  now  nor  noble  blood. 
Nor  wit,  by  love  is  understood. 
Gold  alone  does  passion  moye ; 
Gold  monopolises  loye  I 
A  curse  on  her  and  on  the  man 
Who  this  traffic  first  began  1 
A  curse  on  him  who  found  the  ore  t 
A  curse  on  him  who  digg'd  the  store  I 
A  curse  on  him  who  did  refine  it !  ^ 
A  curse  on  him  who  first  did  coin  it ! 
A  curse  all  curses  else  aboye 
On  him  who  us'd  it  first  in  loye ! 
Gold  begets  in  brethren  hate ; 
Gold,  in  families  debate ; 
Gold  does  friendship  s^Mirate  i 
Gold  does  ciyil  waxs  create. 
These  the  amallett  hanns  of  it ; 
Qoidf  alM  I  doea  Urn  b^get 
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Fill  the  bowl  with  rosy  wine. 
Around  our  temples  roses  twine^ 
And  let  us  cheenully  a  while. 
Like  the  wine  and  roses  smile. 
Crown*d  with  roses,  we  contemn 
Gyges'  wealthy  diadem. 
To^y  is  ours  ;  what  do  we  fear  t 
To-day  is  ours  ;  we  have  it  here. 
Let's  treat  it  kindly,  that  it  may 
Wish  at  least  with  us  to  stay. 
Let's  banish  business,  banish  soxrow ; 
To  the  gods  belongs  to-morrow. 

Tht  €hrai$kappet, 

Happy  insect,  what  can  be 

In  happiness  compared  to  thee  t 

Fed  with  nourishment  diyine, 

The  dewy  morning's  gentle  wine  I 

Nature  waits  upon  thee  still. 

And  thy  yerdant  cup  does  fill ; 

Tis  filrd  whereyer  thou  dost  tread. 

Nature  self 's  thy  Ganymede. 

Thou  deet  drink,  and  dance,  and  sing^ 

Happier  than  the  happiest  king  I 

All  the  fields  which  thou  dost  see, 

All  the  plants  belong  to  thee ; 

All  that  summer  hours  produce, 

Fertile  made  with  early  juice. 

Han  for  thee  does  sow  and  plough ; 

Farmer  he,  and  landlord  thou  1 

Thou  dost  innocently  enjoy ; 

Nor  does  thy  luxury  destroy. 

The  shepherd  gladly  heareth  thee. 

More  humonious  than  he. 

Thee  country  hinds  with  gladness  hear, 

Prophet  of  the  ripen'd  year ! 

Thee  Phoebus  loyes,  and  does  inspire ; 

Phoebus  is  himself  thy  sire. 

To  thee,  of  all  things  upon  earth. 

Life  is  no  longer  than  thy  mirth. 

Happy  insect  I  happy  thou. 

Dost  neither  age  nor  winter  know. 

But  when  thou'st  drunk,  and  danc'd,  and  song 

Thy  fill,  the  flowery  leaves  among, 

(Voluptuous  and  wise  withal, 

Epicurean  animal  I) 

Satiated  with  thy  summer  feast, 

Thou  retir'st  to  endless  rest. 


The  HentrrfcUan, 

Begin  the  song,  and  strike  the  living  lyre  I 

Lo,  how  the  years  to  Come,  a  numerous  and  well-fitted 

quire, 
All  hand  in  hand  do  decently  advance. 
And  to  my  song  with  smooth  and  equal  measures 

dance! 
While  the  dance  lasts,  how  long  soe'er  it  be. 
My  music's  voice  shall  bear  it  company. 
Till  all  gentle  notes  be  drown'd 
In  the  last  trumpet's  dreadful  sound, 
That  to  the  spheres  themselves  shall  silence  bring. 
Untune  the  universal  string ; 
Then  all  the  wide-extended  sky, 
And  all  the  harmonious  worlds  on  high, 
And  Virgil's  sacred  work  shall  die ; 
And  he  himself  shall  see  in  one  fire  shine 
Rich  Nature's  ancient  Troy,  thouidi  built  by  hands 

divine. 

Whom  thunder's  dismal  noise, 

And  all  thai  prophets  and  apoistles  louder  spaks^ 

And  all  the  creatures'  plain  conspiring  voice 

Could  not  whilst  they  lived  awaks, 

This  mightier  sound  shall  make 
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When  dead  to  arise, 

And  open  tombs,  and  open  eyes, 

To  the  long  sluggards  of  five  thousand  yean. 

This  mightier  sound  shall  wake  its  hearers'  ears ; 

Then  shall  the  scattered  atoms  crowding  come 

Back  to  their  ancient  home ; 

Some  from  birds,  from  fishes  some. 

Some  from  earth,  and  some  from  seta. 

Some  from  beasts,  and  some  from  trees, 

Some  descend  from  clouds  on  high, 

Some  from  metals  upwards  fly ; 

And,  when  the  attending  soul  naked  and  shiyering 

stands, 
Meet,  salute,  and  join  their  hands. 
As  dispersed  soldiers,  at  the  trumpet's  call. 
Haste  to  their  colours  all. 
Unhappy  most,  like  tortured  men, 
Their  jomts  new  set  to  be  new  rack'd  again. 
To  mountains  they  for  shelter  pray ; 
The  mountains  shake,  and  run  about  no  less  confused 

than  they. 

Tfte  Shoiineu  of  Life  and  UnceiiaiiUy  of  Sidut. 

Why  dost  thou  heap  up  wealth,  which  thou  must  quit, 
Or,  what  is  worse,  be  left  by  it  1 
Why  dost  thou  load  thyself  when  thou'rt  to  fly, 
Oh,  man  I  ordain'd  to  die  I 

Why  dost  thou  build  up  stately  rooms  on  high. 
Thou  who  art  under  ground  to  lie  f 
Thou  sow'st  and  plantest,  but  no  fruit  must  see. 
For  Death,  alas  1  is  reaping  thee. 

Suppose  thou  Fortune  couldst  to  tameness  bring, 
And  clip  or  pinion  her  wing ; 
Suppose  thou  couldst  on  Fate  so  far  prevail, 
As  not  to  cut  off  thy  entail ; 

Yet  Death  at  all  that  subtlety  will  laugh ; 
Death  will  that  foolish  gard'ner  mock. 
Who  does  a  slight  and  annual  plant  ingraff 
Upon  a  lasting  stock. 

Thou  dost  thyself  wise  and  industrious  deem ; 
A  mighty  husband  thou  wouldst  seem ; 
Fond  man !  like  a  bought  slave,  thou  all  the  while 
Dost  but  for  others  sweat  and  toil. 

Ofiicious  fool  I  that  needs  must  meddling  be 
In  bus'ness  that  concerns  not  thee ; 
For  when  to  future  years  thou  extend'st  thy  cares, 
Thou  deal'st  in  other  men's  oflTain. 

Ev'n  aged  men,  as  Jf  they  truly  were 
Children  again,  for  age  prepare ; 
Provisions  for  long  travel  they  design, 
In  the  last  point  of  their  short  line. 

Wisely  the  ant  against  poor  winter  hoards 
The  stock  which  summer's  wealth  affords ; 
In  grasshoppers,  that  must  at  autumn  die, 
How  vain  were  such  an  industry  1 

Of  power  and  honour  the  deceitful  light 
Might  half  excuse  our  cheated  sight, 
If  it  of  life  the  whole  small  time  would  stay. 
And  be  our  sunshine  all  the  day. 

Like  liffhtninff  that,  begot  but  in  a  cloud, 
(Though  shining  bright,  and  speaking  loud). 
Whilst  it  begins,  concludes  its  violent  race, 
And  where  it  gilds,  it  wounds  the  place. 

Oh,  scene  of  fortune  I  which  dost  fair  appear 
Only  to  men  that  stand  not  near : 
Proud  Poverty,  that  tinsel  brav'ry  wean, 
And,  like  a  rainbow,  painted  tean  I 

Be  prudent,  and  the  shore  in  prospect  keep  f 
In  a  weak  boat  trust  not  the  deep ; 
Plac'd  beneath  envy— above  envying  rise ; 
Pity  great  men— great  thin^  despise. 


The  wise  example  of  the  heav'nly  lark. 
Thy  fellow-poet,  Cowley !  mark ; 
Al>ove  the  clouds  let  thy  proud  music  sound ; 
Thy  humble  nest  build  on  the  ground. 

The  Wish. 

Well,  then,  I  now  do  plainly  see 
This  busy  world  and  I  shall  ne'er  agree  ; 
The  very  honey  of  all  earthly  joy 

Does  of  all  meats  the  soonest  cloy. 

And  they,  methinks,  deserve  my  pity* 
Who  for  it  can  endure  the  stings. 
The  crowd,  and  buzz,  and  murmurings 

Of  this  great  hive,  the  city. 

Ah !  yet  ere  I  descend  to  th'  grave, 
Hffay  I  a  small  house  and  large  gaxd&a  have, 
And  a  few  friends,  and  many  b<x>ks  both  true. 

Both  wise,  and  both  delightful  too ! 

And  since  love  ne'er  will  from  me  flee, 
A  mistress  moderately  fair. 
And  good  as  guardian  angels  nxe. 

Only  belov'd,  and  loving  me  I 

Oh  fountains  !  when- uf  you  shall  I 
Myself,  eas'd  of  unpeaoeful  thoughts,  espy  t 
Oh  fields !  oh  woods  I  when,  when  shall  1  be  made 

The  happy  tenant  of  your  shade! 

Here's  the  spring-head  of  Pleasure's  flood. 
Where  all  the  riches  lie,  that  she 

Has  coin'd  and  stamp'd  for  good. 

Pride  and  ambition  here 
Only  in  far-fetch'd  metaphon  appear ; 
Here  nought  but  winds  can  hurtful  murmun  scatter. 

And  nought  but  Echo  flatter. 

The  gods,  when  they  descended  hither 
From  heav'n,  did  always  choose  their  way; 
And  therefore  we  may  boldly  say. 

That  'tis  the  way  too  thither. 

How  happy  here  should  I, 
And  one  dear  She  live,  and  embracing  die! 
She  who  is  all  the  world,  and  can  exdude 

In  deserts  solitude. 

I  should  have  then  this  only  fear. 
Lest  men,  when  they  my  pleasures  see. 
Should  hither  throng  to  live  like  me. 

And  so  make  a  city  here. 

TheOtroiUcU, 

Margarita  fint  possest, 

If  I  remember  well,  my  breast. 
Margarita  first  of  all ; 

But  when  a  while  the  wanton  maid 

With  my  restless  heart  had  plav'd, 
Martha  took  the  flying  balL 

Martha  soon  did  it  resign 

To  the  beauteous  Catherine. 

Beauteous  Catherine  gave  place 
(Though  loath  and  anm  she  to  part 
With  the  possession  of  my  heart) 

To  Eliza's  conquering  face. 

Eliza  till  this  hour  might  reign. 

Had  she  not  evil  counsels  ta'en ; 
Fundamental  laws  she  broke, 

And  still  new  fikvourites  she  chose. 

Till  up  in  arms  my  passions  rose. 
And  cast  away  her  yoke. 

Maiy  then,  and  gentle  Anne, 

Both  to  reign  at  once  began : 

Alternately  they  sway'd ; 
And  sometimes  Mary  was  the  fair, 
And  sometimes  Anne  the  crown  did  wear. 

And  sometimes  both  I  obcy'd. 
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Another  Maiy  then  arose. 

And  did  rigorous  laws  impose ; 
A  mighty  tyrant  she ! 
Long,  alas  I  should  I  have  been 
Under  that  iron-scepter'd  queen. 
Had  not  Rebecca  set  me  free. 

When  fur  Rebecca  set  me  free, 

'Twas  then  a  golden  time  with  me. 
Bat  soon  those  pleasures  fled ; 
For  the  gracious  princess  died 
In  her  youth  and  beauty's  pride. 
And  Judith  reigned  in  her  stead. 

One  month,  three  days,  and  half  an  hour, 
Judith  held  the  sovereign  power. 
Wondrous  beautiful  her  face ; 

But  so  weak  and  small  her  wit. 

That  she  to  goyem  was  unfit. 

And  so  Susanna  took  her  place. 

But  when  Isabella  came, 

Arm'd  with  a  resistless  flame. 
And  th'  artillery  of  her  eye, 

Whilst  she  proudly  maich'd  about, 

Greater  conquests  to  find  out. 

She  beat  out  Susan  by  the  bye. 

But  in  her  place  I  then  obey'd 

Black-eyed  Bess,  her  Tioeroy  maid, 
To  whom  ensued  a  vacancy. 

Thousand  woite  passions  then  possest 

The  interregnum  of  my  breast : 

Bless  me  from  such  an  anarchy  I 

Gentle  Henrietkk  then. 

And  a  third  Mary  next  began, 
Hien  Joan,  and  Jane,  and  Audria, 

And  then  a  pretty  Thomasine, 

And  then  another  Catherine, 
And  then  a  long  *et  cetera.' 

But  should  I  now  to  you  relate 

The  strength  and  riches  of  their  state, 
The  powder,  patches,  and  the  pins. 
The  ribbons,  jewels,  and  the  rings. 
The  lace,  the  paint,  and  warlike  things 
That  make  up  all  their  magazines : 

If  I  should  tell  the  politic  arts 

To  take  and  keep  men's  hearts ; 
The  letters,  embassies,  and  spies. 
The  frowns,  and  smiles,  and  flatteries. 
The  quarrels,  tears,  and  perjuries. 
Numberless,  nameless  mysteries; 

And  all  the  little  lime-twigs  laid 
By  Machiarel,  the  waiting-maid ; 
I  more  Toluminous  should  grow 
rChiefly  if  I  like  them  should  tell 
All  change  of  weathers  that  befell) 
Than  Holinshed  or  Stow. 

But  I  will  briefer  with  them  be. 

Since  few  of  them  were  long  with  me. 
A  higher  and  a  nobler  strain 

My  present  emperess  does  claim, 

Heleonora,  first  o'  th'  name. 

Whom  God  grant  long  to  reign ! 


[Lord  BaconJ] 
[From '  Ode  to  the  Royiil  Society.*] 

Ftom  these  and  all  long  errors  of  the  way. 
In  which  our  wandering  predecessors  went, 
And  like  th'  old  Hebrews  many  years  did  stray 
In  deserts  but  of  small  extent. 
Bacon,  like  Moses,  led  us  forth  at  last ; 
The  barren  wilderness  ho  pass'd 


Did  on  the  very  border  stand 

Of  the  blest  promis'd  land. 

And  fit>m  the  mountain's  top  of  his  exalted  wit, 

Saw  it  himself^  and  show'd  us  it. 

But  life  did  never  to  one  man  allow  •  » 

Time  to  discover  worlds  and  conquer  too ; 

Nor  can  so  short  a  line  sufficient  be. 

To  fathom  the  vast  depths  of  nature's  sea : 

The  work  he  did  we  ought  t'  admire. 

And  we're  unjust  if  we  should  more  require 

From  his  few  years,  divided  'twixt  tho  excess 

Of  low  affliction  and  high  happiness ; 

For  who  on  things  remote  can  fix  his  sight, 

That's  always  in  a  triumph  or  a  fight ! 

Ode  on  the  Death  of  Mr  WiUiam  ffoarvey* 

It  was  a  dismal  and  a  fearful  night, 

Scarce  could  the  mom  drive  on  th'  unwilling  light. 

When  sleep,  death's  image,  left  my  troubled  breast, 

By  something  liker  death  possest. 
My  eyes  with  tears  did  uncommanded  flow. 

And  on  my  soul  hune  the  dull  weight 

Of  some  intolerable  fate. 
What  bell  was  that  t    Ah  me  I  too  much  I  know. 

My  sweet  companion,  and  my  gentle  peer. 
Why  hast  thou  left  me  thus  unkindly  here. 
Thy  end  for  ever,  and  my  life  to  moan  f 

O  thou  hast  left  me  all  alone  I 
Thy  soul  and  body,  when  death's  agony 
Besieged  around  thy  noble  heart. 
Did  not  with  more  reluctance  part 
Than  I,  my  dearest  friend,  do  part  from  thee. 

My  dearest  friend,  would  I  had  died  for  thee  I 
Life  and  this  world  henceforth  will  tedious  bo. 
Npr  shall  I  know  hereafter  what  to  do. 

If  once  my  griefs  pro?e  tedious  too. 
Silent  and  sad  1  walk  abK>ut  all  dav, 

As  sullen  ghosts  stalk  speechless  by 

Where  their  hid  treasures  lie ; 
Alas,  my  treasure's  gone !  why  do  I  stay ! 

He  was  my  friend,  the  truest  friend  on  earth ; 
A  strong  and  mighty  influence  join'd  our  birth* 
Nor  did  we  envy  the  most  sounding  name 

By  frienoship  given  of  old  to  fame. 
None  but  his  brethren  he,  and  sisters,  knew. 

Whom  the  kind  youth  preferred  to  me ; 

And  c?'n  in  that  we  dia  agree. 
For  much  above  myself  I  loved  them  too. . 

Say,  for  you  saw  us,  ye  immortal  lights, 
How  oft  unwearied  have  we  spent  the  nights  1 
Till  the  Ledaean  stars,  so  fam'd  for  love, 

Wonder'd  at  us  from  above. 
We  spent  them  not  in  toys,  in  lusts,  or  wine. 

But  search  of  deep  philosophy, 

Wit,  eloquence,  and  poetry ; 
Arts  which  I  lov'd,  for  they,  my  friend,  were  thine. 

Ye  fields  of  Cambridge,  our  dear  Cambridge,  say. 

Have  ye  not  seen  us  walking  every  day! 

Was  there  a  tree  about,  which  dia  not  know 
The  love  betwixt  us  two! 

Henceforth,  ye  gentle  trees,  for  ever  fade ; 

Or  your  sad  branches  thicker  join. 

And  into  darksome  shades  combine ; 

Dark  as  the  grave  wherein  my  friend  is  laid. 
»  «  • 

To  him  my  muse  made  haste  with  every  strain, 
Whilst  it  was  new,  and  warm  yet  from  the  brain. 
He  lov'd  my  worthless  rhymes,  and  like  a  friend 

Would  find  out  something  to  commend. 
Hence  now,  my  muse,  thou  canst  ncit  me  delight ; 

Be  this  my  latest  verse, 

With  which  I  now  adorn  his  hearse ; 
And  this  my  grief,  without  thy  help  shall  write. 

«  «  • 
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Hia  mirth  was  the  pure  spirits  of  Tuious  wit, 

Yet  never  did  his  God  or  friends  forget ; 

And,  when  deep  talk  and  wisdom  came  in  yiew, 
Retir'd  and  gare  to  them  their  due. 

For  the  rich  help  of  books  he  always  took, 

Though  his  own  searching  mind  before 
Was  BO  with  notions  written  o'er, 

As  if  wise  nature  had  made  that  her  book. 

«  *  • 

With  as  much  seal,  derotion,  pietj. 

He  always  li?'d  as  other  saints  do  die ; 

Still  with  his  soul  severe  account  he  kept. 
Weeping  all  debts  out  ere  he  slept. 

Then  down  in  peace  and  innocence  he  lay. 
Like  the  sun's  laborious  light. 
Which  still  in  water  sets  at  night. 

Unsullied  with  his  journey  of  the  day. 

Wondrous  young  man,  why  wert  thou  made  so  good, 
To  be  snatcht  hence  ere  better  understood  I 
Snatcht  before  half  enough  of  thee  was  seen  1 
Thou  ripe,  and  yet  thy  life  but  green ! 
Nor  could  thy  friends  take  their  last  aid  farewell. 
But  danger  and  infectious  death. 
Maliciously  seized  on  that  breath 
Where  life,  spirit,  pleasure,  always  used  to  dwell. 

Epitaph  en  ike  Living  Author, 

Here,  stranger,  in  this  humble  nest. 

Here  Cowley  sleeps ;  here  lies, 
Scaped  all  the  toils  that  life  molest, 

And  its  superfluous  joys. 

Here,  in  no  sordid  poverty. 

And  no  inglorious  ease. 
He  braves  the  world,  and  can  defy 

Its  frowns  and  flatteries. 

The  little  earth,  he  asks,  survey : 

Is  he  not  dead,  indeed  t 
'  Light  lie  that  earth,'  good  stranger,  pray, 

'  Nor  thorn  upon  it  breed  1' 

With  flowers,  fit  emblem  of  his  fame, 

Compass  your  poet  round ; 
With  flowers  of  eveiy  fragrant  name, 

Be  his  warm  ashes  crown'd  1 


OlaudianU  Old  Man  of  Verona, 

Happy  the  man  who  his  whole  time  doth  bound 

Withm  the  enclosure  of  his  little  ground. 

Happy  the  man  whom  the  same  humble  place 

(The  hereditary  cottage  of  his  race) 

From  his  first  rising  infancy  has  known'. 

And  by  degrees  sees  gently  bending  down. 

With  natural  propension,  to  that  ^urth 

Which  both  preserv'd  his  life,  and  gave  him  birth. 

Him  no  false  distant  lights,  by  fortune  set. 

Could  ever  into  foolish  wanderings  get. 

He  never  dangers  either  saw  or  feard : 

The  drMdful  storms  at  sea  he  never  heard. 

He  never  heard  the  shrill  alarms  of  war. 

Or  the  worse  noises  of  the  lawyers'  bar. 

No  change  of  consuls  mark  to  him  the  year ; 

The  change  of  seasons  is  his  calendar. 

The  cold  and  heat  winter  and  summer  shows ; 

Autumn  by  fruits,  and  spring  by  flowers  he  loiows. 

Ho  measures  time  by  land-marks,  and  has  found 

For  the  whole  day  the  dial  of  his  ^und. 

A  neighbouring  wood,  bom  with  himself,  he  sees. 

And  loves  his  old^contemporaiy  trees. 

He  has  only  heard  of  near  Verona's  name, 

And  knows  it,  like  the  Indies,  but  by  fame ; 

Does  with  a  like  ooncemment  notice  take 

Of  the  Red  Sea,  and  of  Benacus'  lake. 


Thus  health  and  stren^h  he  to  a  third  age  enjoyi^ 
And  sees  a  long  postenty  of  boys. 
About  the  spacious  world  let  others  roam : 
The  voyage,  life,  is  longest  made  at  home. 


BENRT  VAUOHAX. 

Henrt  Yahghak  (1614-1695)  published  in  1651 
a  volume  of  miscellaneous  poems,  evincing  consider- 
able strength  and  originality  of  thought  and  copious 
imagery,  though  tinged  with  a  gloomy  seotaruinism 
and  miurred  by  crabbed  rhymes.  Mr  Campbdl 
scarcely  does  justice  to  Yaughan,  in  styling  him 

*  one  of  the  harshest  even  of  the  inibrior  order  of  the 
school  of  conceit,'  though  he  udmits  that  he  has 

*  some  few  scattered  thoughts  that  meet  our  eye 
amidst  his  harsh  pages,  like  wild  flowers  on  a  barren 
heath.'  As  a  sacr^  poet,  Yaughan  has  an  inten- 
sity of  feeling  only  inferior  to  (Sashaw.  He  was  a 
Welshman  (bom  in  Brecknockshire),  and  had  a  dash 
of  Celtic  enthusiasm.  He  first  tdllowed  the  profes- 
sion of  the  law,  but  afterwards  Adopted  that  <^  a 
physician.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  attained  to  a 
competence  in  either,  for  he  complains  much  of  the 
proverbial  poverty  and  suflTering  of  poeta — 

As  they  were  merely  thrown  upon  the  stage, 
The  mirth  of  fools,  and  legends  of  the  ageu 

In  his  latter  days  Yaughan  grew  deeply  seriodb  and 
devout,  and  published  a  volume  of  religious  poetry, 
containing  his  happiest  effUsions.  The  poet  was  not 
without  hopes  of  renown,  and  he  wished  the  river  of 
his  native  vale  to  share  in  the  distinction— 

When  I  am  laid  to  rest  hard  by  thy  streams. 
And  my  sun  sets  where  first  it  sprang  in 
I'U  leave  behind  me  such  a  large  kind  light 
As  shall  redeem  thee  from  oblivious  night. 
And  in  these  vows  which  (living  yet)  I  pay, 
Shed  such  a  precious  and  enduring  ray, 
As  shall  from  age  to  age  thy  fair  name  lead 
Till  rivers  leave  to  run,  and  men  to  read  J 

Early  Biting  and  Prayer, 
[From  ■  BOez  SdntiUaoB,  or  Baored  Foema.'} 

When  first  thy  eyes  unveil,  give  thy  soul  leave 

To  do  the  like ;  our  bodies  but  forerun 

The  spirit's  duty :  true  hearts  spread  and  heave 

Unto  their  Ood,  as  flowers  do  to  the  sun  t 

Give  him  thy  first  thoughts  then,  so  shalt  thou  keep 

Him  company  all  day,  and  in  him  sleep. 

Yet  never  sleep  the  sun  up  ;  prayer  should 
Dawn  with  the  day :  there  are  set  awful  houn 
'Twixt  heaven  and  us ;  the  manna  was  not  good 
After  sun-rising ;  £sr  day  sullies  flowers : 
Rise  to  prevent  the  sun ;  sleep  doth  sins  glut. 
And  heaven's  gate  opens  when  the  world's  is  shut. 

Walk  with  thy  fellow-creatures ;  note  the  hush 
And  whisperinn  amongst  them.    Not  a  spring 
Or  leaf  but  hath  his  morning  hymn ;  each  bn«i 
And  oak  doth  know  I  am.    Canst  thou  not  sing  I 
0  leave  thy  cares  and  follies  1    Qo  this  waj. 
And  thou  art  sure  to  prosper  all  the  day. 

Serve  God  before  the  world ;  let  him  not  go 
Until  thou  hast  a  blessing ;  then  resign 
The  whole  unto  him,  and  remember  who 
Prevail'd  by  wrestling  ere  the  sun  did  shine ; 
Pour  oil  upon  the  stones,  weep  for  thy  sin. 
Then  journey  on,  and  have  an  eye  to  heav'a. 

Mornings  are  mysteries ;  the  flrst,  the  world*k  youtli^ 
Man's  resurrection,  and  the  future's  bud. 
Shroud  in  their  births ;  the  crown  of  life,  light,  truth,  i 
Is  styled  their  star ;  the  stone  and  hidden  &od :  | 
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Tliree  bleasings  wait  upon  them,  one  of  whidi 
Should  moT6 — ^they  make  us  holy,  happj,  rioh. 

When  the  world's  up,  and  ereiy  swarm  abroad. 
Keep  well  thy  temper,  mix  not  with  each  clay  i 
De^atch  neoessitiee ;  life  hath  a  load 
Which  most  be  carried  on,  and  safely  may ; 
Yet  keep  those  cares  without  thee ;  let  the  heart 
Be  God's  alone,  and  choose  the  better  part. 

The  Rainbow, 
[From  the  8ame.3 


Still  young  and  fine,  but  what  is  still  in  yiew 
We  slight  as  old  and  soil'd,  though  fresh  and  new. 
How  bright  wert  thou  when  Shem's  admiring  eye 
Thy  bumish'd  flaminff  arch  did  first  descry; 
\Vhen  Zerah,  Nahor,  Haran,  Abram,  Lot, 
The  youthful  world's  gray  fathers,  in  one  knot 
Did  wiUi  intentire  looks  watch  erery  hour 
For  thy  new  light,  and  trembled  at  each  shower  1 
When  thou  dost  shine,  darkness  looks  white  and  fair; 
Forms  turn  to  music,  clouds  to  smiles  and  air ; 
Rain  gently  spends  his  honey-drope,  and  pours 
Balm  on  the  cleft  earth,  milk  on  grass  and  flowers. 
Bright  pledge  of  peace  and  simshine,  the  sure  tie 
Of  thy  Lord's  hand,  the  object  of  his  eye  t 
When  I  behold  thee,  though  my  light  be  dim, 
Distinct,  and  low,  I  can  in  thine  see  him. 
Who  looks  upon  thee  firom  his  glorious  throne, 
And  minds  the  covenant  betwixt  all  and  One. 


The  Story  (f  Bhdsfmkm, 

CWritten  after  rsading  M.  Oambanld's  Bamaaoe 
of  *  BndymUm.*] 

I'ye  read  thy  soul's  fair  night-piece,  and  haye  seen 

The  amours  and  courtship  of  the  silent  queen ; 

Her  stol'n  descents  to  earth,  and  what  <Ud  moye  her 

To  juggle  first  with  heay'n,  then  with  a  loyer ; 

With  Latmos'  louder  rescue,  and  (^as !) 

To  find  her  out,  a  hue  and  ay  in  brass ; 

Thy  journal  of  deep  mysteries,  and  sad 

Nocturnal  pilgrimage ;  with  tny  dreams,  clad 

In  fancies  aarxer  tlum  thy  caye ;  thy  glass 

Of  sleepy  draughts ;  and  as  thy  soul  did  pass 

In  her  calm  yoyage,  what  discourse  she  heard 

Of  spirits ;  what  dark  groyes  and  ill-shap'd  guard 

Ismena  led  thee  through ;  with  thy  proud  flight 

O'er  Periardes,  and  deep-musing  night 

Near  fair  Eurotas'  banks ;  what  solemn  green 

The  neighbour  shades  wear ;  and  what  forms  are  seen 

In  their  large  bowers ;  with  that  sad  path  and  seat 

Which  none  but  light-heel'd  nymphs  and  fairies  beat ; 

Their  solitary  life,  and  how  exempt 

From  common  frailty — ^the  seyere  contempt 

They  haye  of  man — ^their  priyilege  to  liye 

A  tree  or  fountain,  and  in  that  reprieye 

What  ages  they  consume :  with  the  sad  yale 

Of  Diopnania ;  and  the  mournful  tale 

Of  the  bleeding,  yocal  myrtle  :  tiiese  and  more, 

Thy  richer  thoughts,  we  are  upon  the  score 

To  thy  rare  fancy  for.    Nor  dost  thou  fall 

From  thy  first  majesty,  or  ought  at  all 

Betray  consumption.    Thy  full  yigorous  bays 

Wear  the  same  green,  and  scorn  the  lean  decays 

Of  style  or  matter ;  just  as  I  haye  known 

Some  crystal  sprins,  that  firom  the  neighbour  down 

Deriy'd  her  birth,  m  gentle  murmurs  steal 

To  the  next  yale,  and  proudly  there  reyeal 

Her  streams  in  louder  accents,  addinff  still 

More  noise  and  waters  to  her  channel,  till 

At  last,  swoll'n  with  increase,  she  glides  along 

The  lawns  and  meadows,  in  a  wanton  throng 


Of  frothy  billows,  and  in  one  great  mune 
Swallows  the  tributary  brooks' drown'd  fiune. 
Nor  are  they  mere  inyentions,  for  we 
In  the  same  piece  find  scatter'd  philosophy. 
And  hidden,  dispers'd  truths,  that  folded  lie 
In  the  dark  shades  of  deep  allegory. 
So  neatly  weay'd,  like  arras,  they  descry 
Fables  with  truth,  fancy  with  history 
So  that  thou  hast,  in  tMs  thy  curious  mould. 
Cast  that  commended  mixture  wish'd  of  old. 
Which  shall  these  contemplations  render  far 
Less  mutable,  and  lasting  as  their  star ; 
And  while  there  is  a  people,  or  a  sun, 
Endymion's  story  with  the  moon  shall  mo. 

TMet* 

Sure  thou  didst  flourish  once,  and  many  springs. 
Many  bright  mornings,  much  dew,  many  showers, 

Pass'd  o'er  tny  head ;  many  light  hearts  and  wings 
Which  now  are  dwd,  lodg'd  in  thy  liying  towers. 

And  still  a  new  succession  sings  and  flies, 

Fresh  groyes  grow  up,  and  their  green  branches  shoot 

Towards  the  ola  and  still  enduring  skies. 
While  the  low  yiolet  thriyes  at  their  root. 


THOMAS  8TAKLET. 

Thomas  Stanlet,  the  learned  editor  of  JEtchyhu, 
and  author  of  a  History  of  PhUoaophy,  appears  early 
in  this  period  as  a  poet,  haying  published  a  volume 
of  his  verses  in  1651.  The  only  son  of  Sir  Thomas 
Stanley,  knight,  of  Gamberlow-Green,  in  Hertford- ! 
shire,  he  was  educated  at  Pembroke  college,  Oxford; 
spent  part  of  his  youth  in  travelling;  and  afterwards 
lived  in  the  Middle  Temple.  His  poems,  whether 
original  or  translated,  are  remarkable  for  a  rich  style 
of  thought  and  expression,  though  deformed  to  some 
extent  by  the  conceits  of  his  age. 


TUTmb, 

When,  cruel  fair  onej  I  am  slain 
By  thy  disdain. 
And,  as  a  trophy  of  thy  scorn, 

To  some  old  tomb  am  borne, 
Thy  fetters  must  their  power  bequeath 
To  those  of  Death  ; 

Nor  can  thy  flame  immortal  bum, 
Like  monumental  fires  within  an  urn : 
Thus  fireed  from  thy  proud  empire,  I  shall  prove 
There  is  more  liberty  in  Death  than  Love. 

And  when  forsaken  lovers  come 

To  see  my  tomb. 
Take  heed  thou  mix  not  with  the  crowd. 

And  (as  a  victor)  proud. 
To  view  the  spoils  thy  beauty  made. 
Press  near  my  shade, 

Lest  thy  too  cruel  breath  or  name 
Should  fan  my  ashes  back  into  a  flame. 
And  thou,  devour'd  by  this  revengeful  fire, 
His  sacrifice,  who  died  as  thine,  expire. 

But  if  cold  earth,  or  marble,  must 

Conceal  my  dust. 

Whilst  hid  in  some  dark  ruins,  I, 

Dumb  and  forgotten,  lie. 

The  pride  of  all  thy  victory 

Will  sleep  with  me ; 

And  they  who  should  attest  thy  glory, 

Will,  or  forget,  or  not  believe  this  story. 

Then  to  increase  thy  triumph,  let  me  rest. 

Since  by  thine  eye  slain,  buried  in  thy  breast.* 
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Draw  near, 
You  lovers  that  complain 
Of  Fortune  or  Disdain, 
And  to  ray  ashes  lend  a  tear ; 
Melt  the  hard  marble  with  your  groans^ 
And  soften  the  relentless  stones. 
Whose  cold  embraces  the  sad  subject  hide. 
Of  all  lore's  cruelties  and  beauty's  pride ! 

No  Terse, 
No  epicedium  brin^. 
Nor  peaceful  requiem  sin^. 
To  charm  the  tenors  of  my  hearse ; 
No  profime  numbers  must  flow  near 
The  sacred  silence  that  dwells  here. 
Vast  griefs  are  dumb ;  softly,  oh,  softly  mourn. 
Lest  you  disturb  the  peace  attends  my  urn. 

Yet  strew 
Upon  my  dismal  grare 
Such  offerings  as  you  hare — 
Forsaken  cypress  and  sad  yew ; 
For  kinder  flowers  can  take  no  birth. 
Or  growth,  from  such  unhappy  earth. 
Weep  only  o'er  my  dust,  and  say.  Here  lies 
To  Love  and  Fate  an  equal  sacrifice.    . 

TheLou, 

Yet  ere  I  go. 
Disdainful  &auty,  thou  shalt  bo 

So  wretched  as  to  know 
What  joys  thou  fling'st  away  with  me. 

A  faith  so  bright. 
As  Time  or  Fortune  could  not  rust ; 

So  firm,  that  lorers  might 
Hare  read  thy  stoiy  in  my  dust. 

And  crown'd  thy  name 
With  laurel  yerdant  as  thy  youth. 

Whilst  the  shrill  voice  of  Fame 
Spread  wide  thy  benuty  and  my  truth. 

This  thou  hast  lost. 
For  all  true  lovers,  when  they  find 

That  my  just  aims  were  crost. 
Will  speak  thee  lighter  than  the  wind. 

And  none  will  lay 
Any  oblation  on  thy  shrine,' 

But  such  as  would  betray 
Thy  faith  to  faiths  as  false  as  thine. 

Yet,  if  thou  choose 
On  such  thy  freedom  to  bestow, 

Affection  may  excuse. 
For  love  from  sympathy  doth*  flow. 

NUe  on  Anaereon. 

[The  foUowing  piece  is  a  trandatlon  by  Stanley  fnnn  a  poem 
by  St  Amuit,  in  whioh  that  writer  had  employvd  his  utmost 
genius  to  expand  and  enforoe  one  of  the  over-free  sentiments 
of  the  bard  of  Teios.] 

Let's  not  rhyme  the  hours  away ; 

Friends !  we  must  no  longer  puiy : 

Brisk  Lyoeus — see  I — invites 

To  more  ravishing  delights. 

Let's  ^ve  o'er  this  fool  Apollo, 

Nor  his  fiddle  longer  follow : 

Fie  upon  his  fork^  hill. 

With  his  fiddle-stick  and  quill ; 

And  the  Huses,  though  they're  gamesome, 

They  are  neither  young  nor  handsome ; 

And  their  freaks  in  sober  sadness 

Are  a  mere  poetic  madness : 

Pegasus  is  but  a  hone ; 

He  that  follows  him  is  worse. 


See,  the  rain  soaks  to  the  skin, 

2kCake  it  rain  as  well  widiin. 

Wine,  my  boy ;  we'll  sing  and  laugh, 

All  night  revel,  rant,  and  quaff; 

Till  the  mom  stealing  behind  us. 

At  the  table  sleepless  find  us. 

When  our  bones  (alas  !)  shall  have 

A  cold  lodging  in  the  grave ; 

When  swift  death  shall  overtake  us. 

We  shall  sleep  and  none  can  wake  us. 

Drink  we  then  the  juice  o'  the  vine 

Make  our  breasts  Lyocus'  shrine ; 

Bacchus,  our  debauch  beholding, 

By  thy  image  I  am  moulding. 

Whilst  my  Drains  I  do  replenish 

With  this  draught  of  unmix'd  Bhenish ; 

By  th^  full-branch'd  ivy  tw^e ; 

By  this  sparkling  glass  of  wine ; 

By  thy  Thyrsus  so  renown'd  ; 

By  the  healths  with  which  th'  art  crown'd ; 

By  the  feasts  which  thou  dost  prize ; 

By  thy  numerous  victories  ; 

By  the  howls  by  Moenads  made  ; 

By  this  haut-gout  carbonado ; 

By  thy  colours  red  and  white ; 

By  the  tavern,  thy  delight ; 

By  the  sound  thy  oigies  spread ; 

By  the  shine  of  noses  red  ; 

By  thy  table  free  for  all ; 

By  the  jovial  carnival ; 

By  thy  language  cabalistic  ; 

By  thy  cymbal,  drum,  and  his  stick ; 

By  the  tunes  thy  quart-pots  strike  up ; 

By  thy  sighs,  the  broken  hiccup ; 

By  thy  mystic  set  of  ranters ; 

By  thy  never-tamed  panthers ; 

By  this  sweet,  this  fresh  and  fkee  air ; 

By  thy  goat,  as  chaste  as  we  are ; 

By  thy  ^Isome  Cretan  lass ; 

By  the  old  man  on  the  ass  ; 

By  thy  cousins  in  mix'd  shapes  ; 

By  the  flower  of  fairest  grapes  ; 

By  thy  bisks  fam'd  far  and  wide  ; 

By  thy  store  of  neats'-tongues  diy'd  ; 

By  thy  incense,  Indian  smoke  ; 

By  the  joys  thou  dost  provoke  ; 

By  this  salt  Westphalia  gainm<ni ; 

By  these  sausages  that  inflame  one ; 

By  thy  tall  majestic  flaggons  ; 

By  mass,  tope,  and  thy  flapndragons ; 

By  this  olive's  unctuous  savour  ; 

By  this  orange,  the  wines*  flavour ; 

By  this  cheese  o'errun  with  mites ; 

By  thy  dearest  favourites  ; 

To  thy  frolic  order  call  us, 

Knights  of  the  deep  bowl  install  us ; 

And  to  show  thyself  divine. 

Never  let  it  want  for  wine. 

Note  to  MoBchm, 

[Stantoy  hero  translates  a  poem  of  Marino,  in  which  thai 
writer  had  in  his  eye  the  second  idyl  of  Moachua.] 

Along  the  mead  Europa  walks. 

To  choose  the  fairest  of  its  gems, 
Which,  plucking  from  their  slender  stalks. 

She  weaves  in  fragrant  diadems. 

Where'er  the  beauteous  virgin  treads, 

The  common  people  of  the  field. 
To  kiss  her  feet  oowing  their  heads. 

Homage  as  to  their  goddess  yield. 

*Twixt  whom  ambitious  wars  arise, 
>yhich  to  the  queen  shall  first  present 

A  gift  Arabian  spice  outvies. 
The  votive  offering  of  their  scent. 
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When  deathless  Anuuranth,  this  strife, 

Greedy  by  dying  to  decide, 
B^  she  would  her  green  thread  of  life^ 

As  lore's  £iiir  destiny,  divide. 

Pliant  Acanthus  now  the  Tine 

And  ivy  enviously  beholds. 
Wishing  her  odorous  arms  might  twine 

About  this  fair  in  such  strict  folds. 

The  Violet,  by  her  foot'opprcst. 
Doth  from  that  touch  enamour'd  rise. 

But,  losinff  straight  what  made  her  blest. 
Hangs  down  her  head,  looks  pale,  and  dies. 

Clitia,  to  new  deroiion  won. 

Doth  now  her  fonner  faith  deny, 
Sees  in  her  face  a  double  sun. 

And  glories  in  aposiacy. 

The  Gillyflower,  which  mocks  the  skies;, 
(The  meadow's  painted  rainbow)  seeks 

A  brifhter  lustre  from  her  eyes. 
And  richer  scarlet  from  her  checks. 

The  jocund  flower-de-luce  appears. 

Because  neglected,  discontent ; 
The  morning  fumish'd  her  with  tears  ; 

Her  sighs  expiring  odours  vent. 

Narcissus  in  her  eyes,  once  more. 
Seems  his  own  beauty  to  admire ; 

In  water  not  so  clear  before. 
As  represented  now  in  fire. 

The  Crocus,  who  would  gladly  claim 

A  privilege  above  the  rest, 
Begs  with  his  triple  tongue  of  flame, 

To  be  transplanted  to  her  breast. 

The  Hyacinth,  in  whose  pale  leaves 
The  hand  of  Nature  writ  his  fate, 

With  a  glad  smile  his  sigh  deceives 
In  hopes  to  be  more  fortunate. 

His  head  the  drowsy  Poppy  rais'd, 
Awak'd  by  this  approaching  mom. 

And  view'd  her  purple  light  amaz'd. 
Though  his,  alas  I  was  but  her  scorn. 

None  of  this  aromatic  crowd. 
But  for  their  kind  death  humbly  call. 

Courting  her  hand,  like  martyrs  proud. 
By  so  divine  a  fate  to  fall. 

The  royal  maid  th'  applause  dimlaiiis 

Of  vulgar  flowers,  and  onl^  chose 
The  bashful  gloiy  of  the  plams. 

Sweet  daughter  of  the  spring,  the  Rose. 

She,  like  herself,  a  queen  appears, 
Rais'd  on  a  verdant  thorny  throne. 

Guarded  by  amorous  winds,  and  wears 
A  purple  robe,  a  golden  crown. 

Ua  JOHN  DENHAM. 

Sir  John  Dbnhaii  (1615-1668)  was  the  son  of  the 
chief  baron  of  exchequer  in  Ireland,  but  was  educated 
at  Oxford,  then  the  chief  resort  of  all  the  poetical 
*  and  high-spirited  cavaliers.  Denham  was  wild  and 
dissolute  in  his  youth,  and  squandered  away  great 
part  of  his  patrimony  at  the  gaming-table.  He  was 
made  governor  of  Famham  castle  by  Charles  I.; 
and  after  the  monarch  had  been  delivered  into  the 
I  hands  of  the  army,  bis  secret  correspondence  waa 
!  partly  carried  on  by  Denham,  who  was  flmaiahed 
with  nine  several  cipliers  for  the  purpose.  Charles 
had  a  respect  for  literature,  as  well  as  the  arts ;  ai^ 
Milton  records  of  him  that  he  made  Sliakspeare  s 
plays  the  doset-oompaiiion  of  his  soUtude.  It  would 
appear,  however,  that  the  king  wished  to  keep 
poetry  apart  from  state  affairs :  for  he  told  Denham, 


on  seeing  one  of  his  pieces,  *  that  when  men  are 
young,  and  have  little  else  to  do,  they  may  rent  the 
OTerflowings  of  their  fancy  in  that  way ;  but  when 
they  are  thought  fit  for  more  serious  employ- 
ments, if  they  still  persisted  in  that  course,  it  looked 
as  if  they  minded  not  the  way  to  any  better.'  The 
poet  stood  corrected  and  bridled  in  liis  rouse.  In 
1648  Denham  conveyed  the  Duke  of  York  to  France, 
and  resided  in  that  country  some  time.  His  estate 
was  sold  by  the  Long  Parliament ;  but  the  Restora- 
tion revived  his  faUen  dignity  and  fortunes.  He ' 
was  made  surveyor  of  the  king's  buildings,  and  a ' 
knight  of  the  baUi.  In  domestic  life  the  poet  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  happy.  He  had  freed  him* 
self  from  his,  eariy  excesses  and  follies,  but  an  unfor- 
tunate marriage  darkened  his  closing  years,  which 
were  unhappily  visited  by  insanity.  He  recovered, 
to  receive  the  congratulations  of  Butler,  liis  fellow- 
poet,  and  to  commemorate  the  death  of  Cowley,  in 
one  of  his  happiest  efiusions. 

Coopf rV  HiUt  the  poem  by  which  Denham  is  now 
best  known,  consists  of  between  three  and  four  hun- 
dred lines,  written  in  the  heroic  couplet  The  de- 
scrii»tions  are  interspersed  with  sentimental  digres- 
sions, suggested  by  the  objects  around — the  river 
Thames,  a  ruined  abbey,  Windsor  forest,  and  the 
field  of  Runnymede.  Tlie  view  from  Ck>oper*s  Hill 
is  rich  and  luxuriant,  but  the  muse  of  Denham  was  j 
more  reflective  than  descriptive.  Dr  Johnson  assigns 
to  this  poet  the  praise  of  being  *  the  author  (J  a 
species  of  composition  that  may  be  denominated 
local  poetry,  of  which  the  fundamental  subject  is 
some  particular  landscape,  to  be  poetically  described, 
with  the  addition  of  such  embellishments  as  may  be 
supplied  by  historical  retrospection  or  incidental 
meditation.'  Ben  Jonson's  fine  poem  on  Penshurst 
may  dispute  the  palm  of  originality  on  tliis  point 
with  the  *  Cooper's  Hill,'  but  Jonson  could  not  have 
written  with  such  correctness,  or  witli  such  intense 
and  pointed  expression,  as  Denham.  Tlie  versifica- 
tion of  this  poet  is  generally  smooth  and  flowing, 
but  he  had  no  pretensions  to  the  genius  of  Cowley, 
or  to  the  depth  and  delicacy  of  feeling  possessed  by 
the  old  dramatists,  or  tlie  poets  of  the  Elizabethan 
period.  He  reasoned  fluently  in  verse,  without 
glaring  fatdts  of  style,  and  hence  obtained  the  appro- 
bation of  Dr  Johnson  far  above  his  deserts.  Denham 
could  not,  like  his  contemporary,  Chamberlayne, 
have  described  the  beauty  of  a  sunmier  morning— 

The  morning  hath  not  lost  her  viigin  blush. 

Nor  step,  but  mine,  eoil'd  the  earth's  tinsell'd  robe. 

How  full  of  heaven  this  solitude  appears, 

This  hesdthful  comfort  of  the  happy  swain  ; 

Who  from  his  hard  but  peaceful  bed  roused  up, 

In's  morning  exercise  saluted  is 

By  a  full  quiro  of  feather'd  choristers. 

Wedding  their  notes  to  the  enamour'd  air  I 

Here  nature  in  her  unaffected  dreas 

Plaited  with  valleys,  and  emboss'd  with  hills 

Enchas'd  with  silver  streams,  and  fring'd  with  woods. 

Sits  lovely  in  her  native  russet.* 

Chamberlayne  is  comparatively  unknown,  and  has 
never  been  included  in  any  edition  of  the  poets,  yet 
every  reader  of  taste  or  sensibility  must  fed  that  the 
above  picture  far  transcends  the  cold  sketches  of 
Denham,  and  is  imbued  with  a  poetical  spirit  to  which 
he  was  a  stranger.  *  That  Sir  John  Denham  began  a 
rdbrmation  in  our  verse,'  says  Southey,  *  is  one  of 
the  most  groundless  assertions  that  ever  obtained 
belief  in  literature.  More  thought  and  more  skill 
had  been  exercised  before  his  time  in  the  construe* 
tion  of  English  metre  than  he  ever  bestowed  on  the 


*  Chamtarisone's '  Lotb's  TIctocy.* 
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subject,  and  by  men  of  tu  greater  attainmenta,  and 
far  higher  powera.  To  improre,  indeed,  either  upon 
tiie  rersification  or  the  diction  of  our  great  writera 
waa  impossible ;  it  was  impossible  to  e^eed  them  in 
the  kno^rledge  or  in  the  practice  of  their  art,  but  it 
was  easy  to  avoid  the  more  obrioua  faults  of  inferior 
authors :  and  in  this  way  he  Buoceeded,  just  so  fkr 
as  not  to  be  included  in 

The  mob  of  gentlemen  who  wrote  with  ease  ; 

nor  consigned  to  obliyion  with  the  "  persons  of  qua- 
lity" who  contributed  their  yapid  efiusiona  to  the 
miscellanies  of  those  days.  His  proper  place  is 
among  those  of  his  contemporaries  and  successors 
who  called  themselyes  wits,  and  haye  since  been  en- 
titled poets  by  the  courtesy  of  England.'  *  Denham, 
nevertheless,  deserres  a  place  in  English  literature^ 
though  not  that  high  one  which  haa  heretofore  been 
assigned  to  him.  The  trayelltf  who  crosses  the 
Alps  or  Pyrenees  finds  pleasure  in  the  contrast  af- 
forded by  lerel  plains  and  calm  streams,  and  so  Den- 
ham's  correctness  pleases,  after  the  wild  imaginations 
and  irregular  harmony  of  the  greater  masters  of  the 
lyre  who  preceded  him.  In  zefuiing  him,  we  fed  that 
we  are  descending  into  a  different  scene— the  ro- 
mance is  over,  and  we  must  be  content  wiUi  smooth- 
ness, regularity,  and  order. 

{The  ThamM  and  Windsor  Fmttt,'] 
{Fiam. '  Cooper'B  HOL*] 

My  eye,  descending  from  the  hill,  sonreys 

Where  Thames  among  the  wanton  yallevB  strays ; 

I'bames,  the  most  lov*d  of  all  the  ocean's  sons 

By  his  old  sire,  to  his  embraces  runs, 

Hasting  to  pay  his  tribute  to  the  sea, 

Like  mortal  life  to  meet  eternity. 

Though  with  those  streams  he  no  remembrance  hold| 

Whose  foam  is  amber  and  their  gravel  gold^ 

His  genuine  and  less  guilty  wealth  to  explore, 

Search  not  his  bottom,  but  surrey  his  shore, 

O'er  which  he  kindly  spreads  his  spacious  wing. 

And  hatches  plenty  for  th'  ensuing  spring, 

And  then  destroys  it  with  too  fond  a  stay, 

Like  mothers  which  their  infants  overlay ; 

Nor  with  a  sudden  and  impetuous  wave, 

Like  profuse  kings,  resumes  the  wealth  he  gave. 

No  unexpected  inundations  spoil 

The  mower's  hopes,  nor  mock  the  ploughman's  toil, 

But  Godlike  his  unwearied  bounty  flows  ; 

First  loves  to  do,  then  loves  the  good  he  does. 

Nor  are  his  blessings  to  his  banks  confin'd| 

But  free  and  common,  as  the  sea  or  wind. 

When  he  to  boast  or  to  disperse  his  stores, 

Full  of  the  tributes  of  his  grateful  shores. 

Visits  the  world,  and  in  his  flying  towers 

Brings  home  to  us,  and  makes  both  Indies  ours  : 

Finds  wealth  where  'tis,  bestows  it  where  it  wants. 

Cities  in  deserts,  woods  in  cities  plants  ; 

So  that  to  us  no  thing,  no  place  is  strange. 

While  his  fair  bosom  is  the  world's  exchange. 

0,  could  I  flow  Uke  ihee^  and  maiee  thp  strum 

My  greai  example^  as  it  is  mv  theme/ 

Tkmigh  deep  yet  clears  though  aentle  yet  not  duU^ 

Strong  tniMAtt  rage,  without  <yetflcwing  fidl. 

But  his  proud  head  the  airy  mountain  hides 
AmoD^  the  clouds ;  his  shoulders  and  his  sides 
A  shady  mantle  clothes ;  his  curled  brows 
Frown  on  the  gentle  stream,  which  calmly  flows 
WHiile  winds  and  storms  his  lofty  forehead  beat, 
The  common  fate  of  all  that's  high  or  great. 
Low  at  his  foot  a  spacious  plain  is  plac'd. 
Between  the  mountain  and  the  stream  embrac'd, 

•  Sonthey's  Cowper,  toL  M.  p.  130. 


Which  shade  and  shelter  from  the  hill  derives. 

While  the  kind  river  wealth  and  beauty  gives  ; 

And  in  the  mixture  of  aU  these  appeaft 

Variety,  which  all  the  rest  endears. 

This  scene  had  some  bold  Greek  or  British  bard 

Beheld  of  old,  what  stories  had  we  heard 

Of  iairies,  Ba^^^  and  the  nymphs  their  dames. 

Their  feasts,  Uieir  revels,  and  Uieir  amorous  flames  1 

'TIS  still  the  same,  although  their  uzy  shape 

All  but  a  quick  poetic  sight  escape. 

The  four  lines  printed  in  ItaUca  have  been  praiaed 
by  every  critic  from  Diyden  to  the  present  day. 

{The  BrformaHon — Monis  and  PwiUmM.^ 

Here  should  my  wonder  dwell,  and  here  my  praise. 

But  my  fix'd  thoughts  my  wandering  eye  betrays. 

Viewing  a  neighb<mring  hill,  whose  top  of  late 

A  chapel  crown'd,  till  in  the  common  fate 

Th'  adjoining  abbey  feU.    May  no  sndi  storm 

Fall  on  our  times,  where  ruin  must  reform ! 

Tell  me,  my  muse,  what  monstrous  dire  offence, 

What  crime  could  any  Christian  king  incense 

To  such  a  rage  1    Was't  luxuiy  or  lust ! 

Was  he  so  temperate,  so  chaste,  so  just ! 

Were  these  their  crimes !  They  were  his  own  much 

more ; 
But  wealth  is  crime  enough  to  him  that's  poor. 
Who  having  spent  the  treasures  of  his  crown. 
Condemns  uieir  luxury  to  feed  his  own. 
And  yet  this  act,  to  varnish  o'er  the  shame 
Of  sacrilege,  must  bear  devotion's  name. 
No  crime  so  bold,  but  would  be  understood 
A  real,  or  at  least  a  seeming  good. 
Who  fears  not  to  do  ill,  yet  fears  the  name. 
And,  free  from  conscience,  is  a  slave  to  fkme. 
Thus  he  the  church  at  once  protects,  and  spoils  : 
But  princes*  swords  are  sharper  than  their  stylea. 
And  thus  to  th'  ages  past  he  makes  amends. 
Their  charity  destroys,  their  fiuth  defends. 
Then  did  religion  in  a  laty  cell. 
In  empty,  airy  contemplation  dNrell ; 
And  like  the  block  unmoved  lay ;  but  onrs, 
As  much  too  active,  like  the  stork  devours. 
Is  there  no  temperaie  region  can  bo  known. 
Betwixt  their  mgid  and  our  torrid  zone ! 
Could  we  not  wa!ke  from  that  Icthaigio  dream, 
But  to  be  restless  in  a  worse  extreme ! 
And  for  that  lethargy  was  there  no  cure, 
But  to  be  cast  into  a  calenture  1 
Can  knowledge  have  no  bound,  but  must  advance 
So  far,  to  make  us  wish  for  ignorance  f 
And  rather  in  the  dark  to  grope  our  way. 
Than,  led  by  a  false  guide,  to  eir  by  day. 

Denham  had  just  and  enlightened  notions  of  the 
duty  of  a  translator.  '  It  is  not  his  business  alone,'  I 
he  says,  '  to  translate  language  into  language,  but , 
poesy  into  poesy;  and  poesy  is  so  subtle  a  spirit, 
that,  in  pouring  out  of  one  language  into  another, 
it  will  all  evaporate;  and  if  a  new  spirit  be  not 
added  in  the  translation,  there  will  remain  no- 
thing but  a  ct^ut  mortuum;  there  being  certain 
graces  and  happinesses  peculiar  to  every  language, 
which  give  life  and  energy  to  the  words.'  Hence,  in 
his  poetical  address  to  Sir  Bichard  Fanshawe,  oo  Ids 
traiulation  of '  Pastor  Fido,'  our  poet 


That  servile  path  thou  nobly  dost  decline 

Of  tracing  word  by  word,  and  line  by  line. 

Those  are  the  labour'd  births  of  slavish  brains^ 

Not  the  effect  of  poetry,  but  pains. 

Cheap  vulgar  arts,  whose  nanfnmess  aflbrda 

No  flight  tor  thoughts,  but  poorly  sticks  at  woidi. 

A  new  and  nobler  way  thou  dost  punue. 

To  make  translations  and  translators  too.       ^^^ 
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The  two  lut  line*  are  xeiy  btppllf  conc^Ted  and 
eipreaied.  Benham  wrote  a  tragedy,  the  Smhf, 
wliich  Ii  but  a  tune  commonplace  plot  of  Turkish 
jealousy,  treachery,  and  murder.  Occasionally,  there 
u  a  f  igorooa  thought  or  line,  as  when  the  enTlons 
king  aak*  Haly — 

Hara  not  I  performed  actiani 
Aa  great,  and  with  as  great  a  moderation  1 
The  other  replies— 
Ay,  sir,  but  that's  forgotten ; 
Actions  of  the  last  age  ai«  Uke  almanac*  of  the  last 

year. 

This  sentiment  waa  too  truly  ffeU  ty  many  of  the 
CBTaliera  in  the  daya  of  Charlea  IL  We  sabjoin 
part  of  Denham's  elery  on  tbe  death  of  Cowley,  in 
wliich  it  will  be  seen  Uiat  the  poet  forgot  that  Shak- 
speare  was  buried  on  the  banks  of  his  native  Aron, 
not  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  that  both  he  and 
Fletcher  died  long  ere  time  had  '  blasted  tlieir  baya.' 


FmM'  OMasr,  Vatmluttf  Abber- 
Old  Chaucer,  liie  the  raomiug  star. 
To  us  diKOTeta  day  from  far. 
His  light  those  mitts  and  clouds  dissoti'd 
Which  our  dark  nation  long  inTolr'd  ; 
But  be,  descending  to  tha  ihadel, 
Darkneaa  a^in  tha  age  inTadea; 
'•    ;t  (Uka  Auro    '" 


PhnbuH,  the  poet's  god,  iDspires  : 

By  Sbakipeare'a,  Jooson's,  FUtrber's  lines. 


1^ 


They  liTpd  to  see  BO  many  days. 
Till  time  had  blasted  all  their  ' 
But  cuiaed  be  the  fatal  hour 
That  plack'd  the  furcat  swMta 


That  in  the  Muses'  garden  grew. 

And  amon^t  withePd  iaurets  threw. 

Time,  which  made  them  their  fame  outlir^ 

To  Cowley  scarce  did  ripenea  girer 

Old  mother  wit  and  nature  gare 

Sbahspeare  and  Fletcher  all  they  hare : 

In  SpeDter  and  in  Jonnon,  art 

Of  slower  nature  got  the  start ; 

But  both  in  him  so  equal  ara, 

Nooe  knows  which  bean  the  happiest  iharaj 

To  him  no  author  was  unknown, 

Yet  what  he  wrote  was  aU  his  awn ; 

He  melted  not  the  ancient  gold. 

Nor  with  Ben  Joosod  did  make  bold 

To  plunder  all  the  Roman  stoiea 

Of  poets  and  of  orators  : 

Horace  his  wit  and  Virgil's  stata 

He  did  not  steal,  but  emulate  ; 

And  when  he  would  like  them  appear. 

Their  garb,  but  not  their  clothes,  did  wear : 

He  Dot  from  Rome  alone,  but  Orcece, 

Like  Jaaon  brought  the  golden  fleece  ; 

To  him  that  language  (though  to  none 

Of  th'  othen)  as  his  own  was  known. 

On  a  stiff  gale,  as  Flaccus  sings, 

The  Theban  swan  extends  his  wing*. 

When  through  th'  ethereal  clouds  be  flica 

H)  the  same  pitch  our  swan  doth  rise  ; 

Old  Pindar's  heights  by  him  are  reach'd, 

When  on  that  gale  his  wings  ate  itictdi'di 

His  fancy  and  his  judgment  such. 

Each  to  th'  other  teem'd  too  much ; 

Hii  serere  judgment  giring  law, 

His  modest  (ancy  kept  in  awe. 

Song  to  Morpheat, 
CPmn  Uw '  Sopbr,'  Act  t.] 
Morpheus,  the  humble  god,  that  dwells 


Coma,  I  say,  thou  powerful  god, 
And  thy  leaden  charming  rod. 
Dipt  in  the  Lethean  lake. 
O'er  his  wakeful  temples  shake. 
Lest  he  should  sleep  and  neier  waka, 
Nature,  alaa  I  why  art  thou  n 
Obliged  to  thy  greatest  foe  I 
Sleep,  that  is  thy  beat  repast. 
Vet  of  death  it  bean  a  taste. 
And  both  are  the  same  thing  at  last. 


William  CaaiiBEHLiTNE  (Iel9-ies9)  describe* 
himself  in  the  title-page  \o  hii  works  as  '  of  Shaflei-  I 
buiy,  in  the  county  of  Dorset'    The  poet  practised  I 
aa  a  physician  at  Shaftesbury ;  bnt  he  appears  ti 
have  wielded  the  sword  as  well  as  the  lancet,  foi   ^ 
he  was  present  among  the  royalists  at  the  battle  of  ' 
Newbury.    His  circumstances  must  have  been  far  ; 
from  flouriihing,  as,  like  Vaughan,  he  conipli 
keenly  of  the  poverty  of  poets,  and  states  that 
was  debarred  from  the  aociety  of  the  wita  of  his 
day.    The  works  of  Chambcrlayne  consist  of  twi 
poems — LoBt't  Viciory,  a  trugi-comedy  published  ii 
'GSa  j  and  Pharmiiiiia.  a  Heroic  Poem,  published  ii 
G53.    The  scene  of  the  first  is  laid  in  Sicily,  and  i 
that  of  '  Pharonnida'  is  also  partly  in  Sicily,  but  i 
chiefly  in  Greece.     With  no  court  connetion,  no  j 
light  or  witty  copies  of  verses  to  float  him  into 
popularity,  relying  solely  on  his  two  long  and  com- 
paratively nnattraetiire  works — to  ^ipreciate  which,  | 
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through  all  the  windings  of  romantic  loYe,  plots, 
escapes,  and  adventures,  more  time  is  required  than 
the  author's  busy  age  could  afford — we  need  hardly 
wonder  that  Chamberlayne  was  an  unsuccessful 
poet.  His  works  were  almost  totally  forgotten,  till, 
in  our  own  day,  an  author  no  less  remarkable  for 
the  beauty  of  his  original  compositions  than  for  his 
literary  research  and  sound  criticism,  Mr  Campbell, 
in  his  •  Specimens  of  the  Poete,'  in  1819,  by  quoting 
largely  from  *Pharonnida,'  and  pointing  out  the  *  rich 
breadth  and  variety  of  its  scenes,'  and  the  power  and 
patlios  of  its  characters  and  situations,  drew  atten- 
tion to  the  passion,  imagery,  purity  of  sentiment, 
and  tenderness  of  description,  which  lay,  Mike 
metals  in  the  mine,*  in  the  neglected  volume  of 
Chamberlayne.  We  cannot,  however,  suppose  that 
the  works  of  this  poet  can  ever  be  popular;  his 
beauties  are  marred  by  infelicity  of  execution ; 
though  not  deficient  in  the  genius  of  a  poet,  he  had 
little  of  the  skill  of  the  artist  Tlie  heroic  couplet 
then  wandered  at  wiU,  sometimes  into  a  *  wilderness 
of  sweets,*  but  at  other  times  into  tediousness,  man- 
nerism, and  absurdity.  The  sense  was  not  com- 
pressed by  the  form  of  the  verse,  or  by  any  correct 
rules  of  metrical  harmony.  Chamberlayne  also 
laboured  under  the  disadvantage  of  his  story  being 
long  and  intricate,  and  his  style  such — ^from  the 
prolonged  tenderness  and  patlios  of  his  soenft — as 
could  not  be  appreciated  except  on  a  careful  and 
attentive  perusal.  I>enham  was  patent  to  all — short, 
sententious,  and  perspicuous. 

The  dissatisfaction  of  the  poet  with  his  obscure 
and  neglected  situation,  depressed  by  poverty, 
breaks  out  in  the  following  passage  descriptive  of  a 
ridi  simpleton : — 

How  purblind  is  the  world,  that  such  a  monster, 

In  a  few  dirty  acres  swaddled,  must 

Be  mounted,  in  opinion's  empty  scale, 

Above  the  noblest  virtues  that  adorn 

Souls  that  make  worth  their  centre,  and  to  that 

Draw  all  the  lines  of  action  !     Worn  with  age, 

The  noble  soldier  sits,  whilst,  in  his  cell, 

The  scholar  stews  his  catholic  brains  for  food. 

The  traveller  retum'd,  and  poor  may  go 

A  second  pilgrimage  to  fanners'  doon,  or  cud 

His  journey  m  a  hospital  ;  few  being 

So  generous  to  relieve,  where  virtue  doth 

Necessitate  to  crave.    Harsh  poverty, 

That  moth,  which  frets  the  sacred  robe  of  wit. 

Thousands  of  noble  spirits  blunts,  that  else 

Had  spun  rich  tlireads  of  fancy  {it>m  the  brain : 

But  they  are  souls  too  much  sublim'd  to  thrive. 

Tlic  following  description  of  a  dream  is  finely 
executed,  and  seems  to  have  suggested,  or  at  least 
bears  a  close  resemblance  to,  the  splendid  opening 
lines  of  Dry  den's  *  Keligio  Laid  :'— 

A  strong  prophetic  dream. 
Diverting  bv  enigmas  nature's  stream. 
Long  hovenng  though  the  portals  of  her  mind 
On  vain  fantastic  wings,  at  length  did  find 
The  glimmerings  of  obstructed  reason,  by 
A  brighter  beam  of  pure  divinity 
Led  into  supernatural  light,  whose  rays 
As  much  transcended  reason's,  as  the  day's 
Dull  mortal  fires,  faith  apprehends  to  be 
Beneath  the  glimmerings  of  divinity. 
Her  unimprison'd  soul,  disrob'd  of  all 
Terrestrial  thoughts  (like  its  ori^nal 
In  heaven,  pure  and  immaculate),  a  fit 
Companion  for  those  bright  angels'  wit 
Which  the  gods  made  their  messengers,  to  bear 
This  sacred  truth,  seeming  transported  where, 
Fix'd  in  the  flaming  centre  of  the  world. 
The  heart  o'  th'  micxocosm,  about  which  is  hurl'd 


The  spangled  curtains  of  the  slgr,  within 
Whose  boundless  orbs  the  circling  planets  spin 
HiOBc  threads  of  time  upon  whose  strength  rely 
The  pond'rous  burdens  of  mortality. 
An  adamantine  world  she  sees,  more  pure, 
More  glorious  far  than  this — ^fram'd  to  endure 
The  shock  of  dooms-day's  darts. 

Chamberlayne,  like  Milton,  was  fond  of  describing 
the  charms  of  morning.  We  have  copied  one  paa- 
sage  in  the  previous  notice  of  Denham,  and  nmne- 
rou0  brief  sketches. 

Like  atoms  of  the  rainbow  fluttering  round, 

are  interspersed  throughout  his  works.    For  cs- 
ample — 

*  Where  every  bough 

Maintain'd  a  feathcr'd  chorister  to  sin^ 
Soft  panegyrics,  and  the  rude  wings  bnnr 
Into  a  murmuring  slumber,  whilst  the  calm 
Mom  on  each  leaf  did  hang  her  liquid  balm. 
With  an  intent,  before  the  next  sun's  birth. 
To  drop  it  in  those  wounds,  which  the  cleft 
Beceiv'd  from  last  day's  b^mis. 

Of  virgin  purity  he  says,  with  singular  beanty  ni 
expression — 

The  morning  pearls, 
Dropt  in  the  lily's  spotless  bosom,  are 
Less  chastely  cool,  ere  the  meridian  sun 
Hath  kiss'd  them  into  heat. 

In  a  grave  narrative  passage  of  *  Pharonnida,'  he 
stops  to  note  the  beauties  of  the  morning — 

The  glad  birds  had  sung 
A  lullaby  to-night,  the  lark  was  fled. 
On  dropping  wings,  up  from  his  dewy  bed. 
To  fan  them  in  the  rising  sunbeams. 

Unhappy  Lore. 
[From  *  Pharonnida.'] 

'  Is't  a  sin  to  be 
Bom  high,  that  .robs  me  of  my  libertvl 
Or  is't  the  curse  of  greatness  to  behold 
Virtue  through  such  false  optics  as  unfold 
No  splendour,  'less  from  equal  orbd  they  shine  I 
What  heaven  made  free,  ambitious  men  confine 
In  regular  degrees.     Poor  Love  must  dwell 
Within  no  climate  but  what's  parallel 
Unto  our  honour'd  births ;  the  envied  fate 
Of  princes  oft  these  burdens  find  from  state. 
When  lowly  swains,  knowing  no  parent's  voice 
A  negative,  make  a  free  happy  choice.' 
And  here  she  sighed  ;  then  with  some  drops,  disiill'd 
From  Love's  most  sovereign  elixir,  fill'd 
The  cr}'stal  fountains  of  her  eyes,  which,  ere 
Dropp'd  down,  she  thus  recalls  again :  '  But  ne'er. 
Ne'er,  my  Argalia,  shall  these  fears  destroy 
My  hopes  of  thee :  Heaven !  let  me  but  enjoy 
So  much  of  all  those  blessings,  which  their  birth 
Can  take  from  frail  mortality ;  and  Earth, 
Contracting  all  her  curses,  cannot  make 
A  storm  of  danger  loud  enough  to  shake 
Me  to  a  trembling  penitence ;  a  curse. 
To  make  the  horror  of  my  suffering  worse, 
Sent  in  a  father's  name,  like  vengeance  fell 
From  angry  Heav'n,  upon  my  head  may  dwell 
In  an  eternal  stain — my  honour'd  name 
With  pale  disgrace  may  languish — ^busy  &me 
My  reputation  spot — affection  be 
Term'd  uncommanded  lust — sharp  poverty. 
That  weed  that  kills  the  eentle  flow'r  of  lovo^ 
As  the  result  of  all  these  ills,  may  prove 
My  greatest  misery — ^unless  to  find 
Myself  unpitied.    Yet  not  so  unkind 
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Woald  I  Mtecm  this  niCTceiiuy  band, 
Ai  thoM  fur  more  malignant  poiren  that  st&nd, 
Arm'd  with  disHiuuioiu,  to  obslnict  the  waj 
Pmicj  directi ;  but  let  those  soulu  obey 
Theil  hftnh  comiDuida,  th&t  sl&nd  in  fnlf  tO  died 
Bepentant  teus :  I  am  rcBolied  to  tread 
Thcoe  doobtful  pkths,  through  all  tho  Bhadei  of  feoi 
That  now  benighta  them.    LoTe,  with  pity  hear 
Thj  luppliant'a  pnyer,  and  when  my  clouded  erea 
Shall  ceaw  to  wee^,  in  imilH  I'll  »cTifir« 
To  thee  inch  ofleringi,  that  the  utmoat  date 
esth'i  rough  hondi  shall  never  Tialate.' 


Edhdkd  Waixrk  (l60S-l&e7)  VM  a  courtly  and 
amatory  poet,  inferior  to  Henrick  or  Suckling  ii 
natural  feeling  and  poetic  fancy,  but  mperior  U 
them  in  correctness  and  in  geneml  powers  of  reni- 
ScatiOD.    Tlie  poems  of  Waller  hare  all  tiie  smooth- 


Edflmml  Waller. 
IWM  and  polish  of  modem  verse,  and  lience  a  high, 
perhaps  too  high,  rank  haa  been  claimed  for  him 
as  one  of  the  flrat  reflnera  and  imprOTers  of  poetical 
diction.  One  caiue  of  Waller's  reflnemeiit  was 
doubtless  his' early  and  familinr  intercoune  with  the 
court  and  nobility,  and  the  light  conrersational  na- 

of  most  of  hia  pnxluctioni.  He  wrote  for  the 
world  of  fashion  and  of  taste— consigning 

The  noon  of  maahood  to  a  myrtle  shade. 
And  he  wrote  in  the  tame  strain  till  he  was  upwards 
of  tburacorcl  Hia  life  has  more  romance  tlian  his 
.  _.  y.  Waller  was  bora  at  Coleshill,  in  Bertford- 
■hire,  and  in  his  infancy  was  iett  heir  to  an  estate 
of  £3000  per  annum.  His  mother  was  a  sister  of 
the  celebrated  John  Hanipden,  but  was  a  royaliit  in 
fijeling.  and  used  to  lecture  Cromwell  for  Ids  share 
in  [he  death  of  Cliorles  L  Her  son,  the  poet,  was 
eiElier  a  roundhead  or  a  royalist,  as  the  time  served. 
He  entered  parlioment  and  wrote  his  first  poem 
wlien  he  was  eighteen.    At  twenty-flve,  he  married 

\i  heiress  of  London,  who  died  the  same  year, 
and  the  poet  immediately  became  a  suitor  of  Ijsdy 
Dorotliea  Sidney,  eldest  doughtcr  of  the  Earl  of 
Leicester.  To  this  proud  and  peerless  fair  one 
Waller  dedicated  the  better  portion  of  his  poetry, 
and  the  groves  of  Penahurvt  echoed  to  the  praises 
of  liis  Sachariiso.     Lady  Dorothea,  liowever,  was . 


inexorable,  and  bestowed  her  hand  on  the  Karl  a. 
Sunderland.  It  is  said  that,  meeting  her  long  after- 
wards, when  ilie  was  far  advanced  in  years,  the  lady 
asked  him  when  he  nould  again  write  such  verses 
upon  her.  'When  yuu  are  as  young,  modara,  and 
M  handsome,  as  you  were  then,'  replied  the  ungal- 
lant  poet  The  incident  affords  a  key  to  Waller's 
character.  He  was  easy,  witty,  and  accompliihed, 
but  cold  and  selfish  ;  destitute  alike  of  high  prin- 
ciple and  deep  feeling.  As  a  member  of  parliament, 
Waller  distinguished  himself  on  the  popular  side, 
and  was  chosen  to  conduct  the  prosecution  agniiut 
Judge  Crawley  for  his  opinion  in  favour  of  levying 
ship-money.  His  speech,  on  delivering  the  impeach- 
ment, was  printed,  and  20,000  copies  of  it  sold  in  one 
day.  Sliortly  afterwards,  however,  Waller  joined 
in  a  plot  to  surprise  the  city  militia,  and  let  in  the 
king's  forces,  for  whicli  he  was  tried  and  sentenced 
to  one  year's  imprisonment,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of 
£10,000.  Hia  conduct  on  this  occasion  was  mean 
and  abject  At  the  expiration  of  his  imprisonment, 
the  poet  went  abroad,  and  resided,  amidst  much 
splendour  and  hospitality,  in  France.  He  returned 
during  the  protectorate,  and  when  Cromwell  died. 
Waller  celebrated  the  event  in  one  of  his  most 
vigorous  and  impressive  poems.  The  image  of  the 
commonwealth,  though  reared  by  no  common  hands, 
soon  fell  to  pieces  under  Richard  Cromwell,  and 
Waller  was  ready  with  a  congratulatory  address  "-- 
Chnries  II.  Tlie  royal  oOering  was  considered  ii 
ferior  to  tlie  panegyric  on  Cromwell,  and  the  king 
himself  (who  admitted  the  poet  to  terms  of  courlty 
intimacy)  is  said  to  have  told  him  of  the  disparity. 
'Foets,sire,'rcplie(i  the  witty,  self-possessed  Waller, 
'sncceed  better  in  fiction  than  in  truth.'  In  the 
first  parliament  summoned  by  Charles,  Waller  s: 
fuf  the  town  of  Hastings,  and  he  served  fur  different 
places  in  all  the  parliamonts  of  that  reigo.  Bishop 
Burnet  says  he  was  the  delight  of  the  house  of 
commons.  At  the  accession  of  James  II.  in  I68S, 
the  venerable  poet,  then  eighty  years  of  age,  vaa 
elected  representative  for  a  borough  in  CornwalL 
The  mad  career  of  James  in  leekiDg  (o  subvert  the 
lal  church  and  constitution  wai  foreseen  by 
■ary  and  wgacioua  observer:  'he  will  be  left,' 
said  he,  'like  a  whale  upon  the  strand.'  Fueling 
his  long-protracted  life  drawing  to  a  close.  Waller 
purchased  a  small  property  at  Coleshill,  saying,  '  he 
would  be  glad  to  die  like  the  stag,  where  he  wi~ 
roused.'  The  wish  was  not  fiilfilled  i  he  died  c 
Beaconsfleldon  the  21st  of  October  168T,  and  in  the 
churchyard  of  that  place  (where  also  rest  the  ashes 
of  Edmund  Burke)  a  monument  has  lieen  erected  tt 
his  memory. 

'  The  flrst  collection  of  Walter's  poems  was  madi 
by  himself,  and  published  in  the  year  ISGI.  Il 
went  through  numerous  editions  in  his  lifetime ',  and 
in  1690  a  second  collection  was  made  of  such  pieces 
as  he  had  produced  in  his  latter  years.  In  a  poetical 
dedication  to  Lady  Harley,  prenxed  to  this  edition, 
vritten  by  Elijah  Fenton,  Waller  is  styled  the 
Maker  and  model  of  melodious  verse. 
This  eulogium  seems  to  embody  the  opinion  of 
Waller's  contemporaries,  and  it  was  aflerwards  con- 
firmed by  Dryden  and  Fope,  who  had  not  sufBcientiy 
stndied  the  eicellent  models  of  versification  fur- 
nished by  the  old  poets,  and  their  rich  poetical  diction. 
The  smoothness  uf  his  versification,  his  good  sense, 
and  uniform  elegance,  rendered  him  popular  with 
critics  as  with  the  multitude;  while  his  prominence 
as  a  public  man,  for  so  many  years,  would  inurcaa 
curiosity  OS  to  his  works.  Waller  is  now  seldom 
read.     The  playfulness  of  his  fancy,  and  the  atMence 


of  any  striking  defects,  Are  but  poor  substitt 


sfor 
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I  genuine  feeUng  and  the  language  of  natnre.  Big 
I  poems  are  chieflf  aliort  and  incidental,  but  he  wrote 
.  B  poem  on  Divine  Lore,  in  liz  cantoa.  Cowley  had 
written  his  *  Daiidei*,'  and  recommended  aacred  lub- 
ject*  ai  adapted  for  poetrji  but  neither  he  nor 
Waller  lucceeded  in  tma  new  and  higher  volk  c^ 


,  rp-'"  ^  y 


Waller^  Tomb, 
le  nin«e.  Such  an  employment  of  their  tnleiiti 
■a*  grnceful  and  becoming  in  adriuired  iTfe,  but 
leir  fame  must  ever  rest  on  their  liglit,  airy,  and 
rciasional  poerai,  dictated  by  that  galiantry,  aduJa- 
on,  and  play  of  fancy,  wliich  characterised  the 
■valier  poets. 

On  Love. 

Anger,  in  hasty  wards  or  blows, 
ItHelf  difcharges  on  our  foes ; 
And  sorrow,  too,  linda  eome  relief 
In  tears,  which  wait  upon  our  grief: 
So  ev'ry  paMion,  but  fond  lore. 
Unto  ita  own  redress  does  mote ; 
But  that  alone  the  wretch  inclines 


^Bignsi 


Makes  bim  lament,  and  sigh,  and  weep, 
Disonler'd,  tremble,  fawn,  and  creep ; 
Postures  which  render  him  despis'd. 
Where  he  endeavours  to  be  prii'd. 


Stoop  ta 


\t  forward 


B  controll'd) 
Jid  the  hold  ; 


The  gay,  t 
Who  first  the  m^n'rous  steed  opprest, 
Not  kneeling  did  salute  the  beast; 
But  with  high  couragp,  life,  and  fores. 
Approaching,  tam'd  th'  unruly  horse. 

Unwisely  we  the  wiser  East 
Pity,  supponing  Ihera  opprest 
With  tyianls'  for«,  who«  taw  is  will, 
By  which  they  govern,  spoil,  and  kill ; 
Each  nymph,  hut  moderately  fur. 
Commands  with  no  less  pgoui  here. 


Should  some  brave  Turk,  that  walks  among 

His  twenty  lasses,  bright  and  young. 

Behold  as  many  gallants  here. 

With  modest  guisa  and  silent  fc«f. 

All  to  one  female  idol  bend. 

While  her  high  pride  data  scarce  descand 

To  mark  their  follies,  he  would  swear 

That  these  her  guard  of  eunuchs  were. 

And  that  a  more  majeslip  queen. 

Or  humbler  slaves,  he  had  not  seen. 

All  this  with  indignation  spoke. 
In  Tain  I  struggled  with  the  yoke 
Of  mighty  Love :  that  conqn  ring  look. 
When  next  beheld,  like  lightning  ttroA 
My  blasted  soul,  and  made  me  bow 
Lower  than  those  I  pitied  now. 

Bo  the  tall  stag,  upon  ths  blink 
Of  some  smooth  stream  about  to  diink. 
Surveying  there  his  armed  head, 
With  shuiie  remembers  that  be  fled 
The  scorned  dogs,  resolves  to  try 
The  combat  next !  but  if  their  C17 
Invades  agluD  hii  tttmhiing  ear. 
He  strwght  resumes  his  wonted  care ; 
Leaves  the  untasted  spring  behind. 
And,  wing'd  with  fear,  autflia  the  wind. 

That  which  hpr  slender  waist  confin'd 
Shall  now  my  joyful  temples  bind  : 
It  was  my  heav'n's  eitiemait  sphere. 
The  pale  which  held  that  lovely  deer ; 
My  joy,  my  pief,  my  hope,  my  love, 
Did  all  within  this  circle  movel 
A  narrow  compass  !  and  yet  there 
Dwelt  all  that's  good,  and  alt  that's  H\x. 
Give  me  but  what  this  ribbou  bound. 
Take  all  the  rest  the  sun  goes  round. 

On  At  Marriagt  afOnt  Vuurfi. 
Design  or  chance  makes  others  irive. 
But  Nature  did  this  match  contrive  : 
£vo  might  as  well  have  Adam  fled. 
As  she  denied  her  little  bed 
To  him,  for  whom  Ileav'n  seem'd  to  fism* 
And  measure  out  this  only  dame. 

Thrice  happy  is  that  humble  pair. 
Beneath  the  level  of  all  care  ! 
Over  whose  heads  those  arrows  fly 
Of  sad  distrust  and  jealousy  ; 
Secured  in  as  high  extreme. 
As  if  the  world  held  none  but  them. 
To  him  the  fureet  nymphi  do  show 
Like  moving  mountains  topp'd  with  anew  : 
And  ev'ry  man  a  Polypheme 
DoHi  to  his  Oalatea  seem. 
Ah  I  Chloris,  that  kind  Natore  thus 
From  all  the  world  had  sever'd  us  ; 
Creating  for  ounelves  us  two. 
As  Love  has  me  for  only  you  [ 


A  Fanegyne  lo  lie  Lord  F 
While  with  a  strong  and  yet  a  gentle  hand. 
You  bridle  faotion,  and  our  hearts  command. 
Protect  ui  from  ourselves,  and  from  the  fbe, 
Make  us  unite,  and  make  us  conquer  too  ; 
Let  partial  spirits  still  aloud  complain, 
Think  themselves  injur'd  that  they  cannot  l«ign, 
And  own  no  liberty,  but  where  they  may 
Without  control  upon  their  fellows  prey. 
Above  the  waves,  as  Neptune  show'd  his  face 
To  chide  the  winds,  and  sate  the  Trojan  tw». 
So  has  your  Highneaa,  raised  above  th*  na^ 
Stonns  of  ambition  toMing  as  rvpreaa'di 


vovn* 
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Your  drooping  countiy,  torn  with  ciTil  hat«, 
Restor*d  by  jou,  is  mkde  a  glorioui  itata ; 
The  teat  of  empire,  where  the  Irish  come. 
And  tiie  unwilling  Scots,  to  fetch  their  doom. 

The  sea  '0  our  own  ;  and  now  all  nations  greet, 
With  bending  sails,  each  ressel  of  our  fleet ; 
Your  power  extends  as  fitr  as  winds  can  blow, 
Or  swelling  sails  upon  the  globe  may  go. 

Hear'n,  that  hath  plac*d  this  island  to  gire  law. 
To  balance  Europe,  and  its  states  to  awe, 
In  this  conjunction  doth  on  Britain  smile. 
The  greatest  leader,  and  the  greatest  isle  1 

Whether  this  portion  of  the  world  were  rent 
Bj  the  rude  ooeaa  £fom  the  continent. 
Or  thus  created,  it  was  sure  deeisn'd 
To  be  the  sacred  reftxge  of  mankind. 

Hither  the  oppressed  shall  henceforth  resort, 
Justice  to  crave,  and  succour  at  your  court ; 
And  then  your  Highness,  not  for  our*s  alone. 
But  for  the  world's  Protector  shall  be  known. 

#  •  • 

Still  as  you  rise,  the  state  exalted  too, 
Finds  no  distemper  while  His  ohang'd  by  you  ; 
Chang'd  like  the  world's  great  scene  I  when,  without 

noise. 
The  rising  sun  night's  Tulgar  lights  destroys. 

Had  you,  some  ages  past,  this  race  of  gloiy 
Run,  with  amazement  we  should  read  your  story  ; 
But  liTing  rirtue,  all  achicTements  past, 
Meets  enyy  still  to  grapple  with  at  last. 

This  Caesar  found  ;  and  that  onsrateful  age. 
With  losing  him,  went  back  to  blood  and  rage ; 
Mistaken  Brutus  thought  to  break  their  yoke, 
But  cut  the  bond  of  union  with  that  stroke. 

That  sun  once  set,  a  thousand  meaner  stars 
GaTe  a  dim  light  to  riolenoe  and  wan  ; 
To  such  a  tempest  as  now  threatens  all, 
Did  not  your  mighty  arm  prerent  the  fall. 

If  Rome's  sreat  senate  oould  not  wield  that  sword. 
Which  of  tne  conquered  world  had  made  them  lord, 
^liat  hope  had  oun,  while  yet  their  power  was  new. 
To  rule  Tictorious  armies,  but  by  you  t 

You,  that  had  taught  them  to  subdue  their  foes, 
Could  order  teach,  and  their  high  sp'rits  compose  ; 
To  erery  duty  coiUd  their  min£  engage. 
Provoke  their  courage,  and  command  their  lage. 

80  when  a  lion  shakes  his  dreadful  mane, 
And  angiT  grows,  if  he  that  first  took  pain 
To  tame  his  youth  approach  the  haughty  beast, 
He  bends  to  him,  but  frights  away  the  rest. 

As  the  Tex'd  world,  to  find  repose,  at  last 
Itself  into  Augustus'  arms  did  cast ; 
So  England  now  does,  with  like  toil  opprest, 
Her  weary  head  upon  your  bosom  rest. 

Then  let  the  Muses,  with  such  notes  as  these^ 
Instruct  us  what  belongs  unto  our  peace. 
■  Your  battles  they  hereafter  shall  indite. 
And  draw  the  image  of  our  Mars  in  fight. 

[Fngluh  OeniutJ] 

[From  %  prologue  to  Beaunumt  and  Fletchsr's  *  Msld*s 
Trsfedy.*] 

Scarce  should  we  have  the  boldness  to  pretend 
So  long-renown'd  a  tragedy  to  mend. 
Had  not  already  some  deserr'd  your  praise 
With  like  attempt.    Of  all  our  elder  plays. 
This  and  Philaster  hare  the  loudest  fame  s 
Great  are  their  faults,  and  elorious  is  their  flame. 
In  both  our  English  genius  is  ezpress'd  ; 
Lofly  and  bold,  but  negligently  dress'd. 


Abore  our  neighbours  our  conceptions  are ; 
But  faultless  writing  is  the  eflfect  of  care. 
Our  lines  reform'd,  and  not  compoe'd  in  haste, 
Polish'd  like  marble,  would  like  marble  last. 
But  as  the  present,  so  the  last  age  writ : 
In  both  we  find  like  negligence  and  wit. 
Were  we  but  less  indulgent  to  our  faults. 
And  patience  had  to  cultivate  our  thoughts, 
Our  Muse  would  flourish,  and  a'  nobler  rage 
Would  honour  this  than  did  the  Grecian  stage. 

[Ths  BrUUh  A^avy.]- 

When  Britain,  looking  with  a  Just  disdain 
Upon  this  gilded  majesty  of  Spain, 
And  knowing  well  that  empire  must  decline 
Whose  chief  support  and  sinews  are  of  coin. 
Our  nation's  solid  virtue  did  oppose 
To  the  rich  troublers  of  the  world's  repose. 

And  now  some  months,  encamping  on  the  main, 
Our  naval  army  had  besieged  Spain : 
They  that  the  whole  world's  monarchy  design'd. 
Are  to  their  ports  by  our  bold  fleet  oonfin'd. 
From  whence  our  Red  Cross  they  triumphant  see. 
Riding  without  a  rival  on  the  sea. 

Others  may  use  the  ocean  as  their  road. 
Only  the  English  make  it  their  abode. 
Whose  ready  sails  with  every  wind  can  fly. 
And  make  a  covenant  with  the  inconstant  sky : 
Our  oaks  secure,  as  if  they  there  took  root. 
We  tread  on  billows  with  a  steady  foot. 

At  Petuhunt, 

While  in  this  park  I  sing,  the  list'ning  deer 

Attend  my  passion,  and  foiget  to  fear ; 

When  to  the  beeches  I  report  my  flame. 

They  bow  their  heads,  as  if  thev  felt  the  same. 

To  gods  appealing,  when  I  reach  their  bowers 

With  loud  complaints,  they  answer  me  in  showers. 

To  thee  a  wild  and  cruel  soul  is  given, 

More  deaf  than  tn«s,  and  prouder  than  the  heav'n  I 

Love's  foe  profess'd  !  why  dost  thou  falsely  feign 

Thyself  a  Sidney  t  from  which  noble  strain 

He  sprung,!  that  oould  so  far  exalt  the  name 

Of  Love,  and  warm  our  nation  with  his  flame ; 

That  all  we  can  of  love  or  high  desire. 

Seems  but  the  smoke  of  amorous  Sidney's  fire. 

Nor  call  her  mother  who  so  well  does  prove 

One  breast  may  hold  both  chastity  and  love. 

Never  can  she,  that  so  exceeds  the  spring 

In  joy  and  bounty,  be  suppos'd  to  bnng 

One  so  destructive.    To  no  human  stocx 

We  owe  this  fierce  unkindness,  but  the  rock  ; 

That  cloven  rook  produc'd  thee,  by  whose  side 

Nature,  to  recompense  the  fatal  pride 

Of  such  stem  beauty,  plao'd  those  healing  springs^ 

Which  not  more  help  than  that  destruction  brings. 

Thy  heart  no  ruder  than  the  rugged  stone, 

I  migl\t,  like  Orpheus,  with  my  num'oous  moan 

Melt  to  compassion  ;  now  my  trait'rous  song 

With  thee  conspires  to  do  the  singer  wrong ; 

While  thus  I  suffer  not  myself  to  lose 

The  memoiy  of  what  augments  my  woes  ; 

But  with  my  own  breath  still  foment  the  fire. 

Which  flames  as  high  as  fancy  can  aspire  ! 

This  last  complaint  the  indulgent  cars  did  pierco 
Of  just  Apollo,  president  of  verse  ; 
Highly  concerned  that  the  Muse  should  bring 
Damage  to  one  whom  he  had  taught  to  sing : 
Thus  he  advis'd  me :  '  On  yon  aged  tree 
Hang  up  thy  lute,  and  hie  thee  to  the  sea. 
That  there  with  wonders  thy  diverted  mind 
Some  truce,  at  least,  may  with  this  passion  find.' 
Ah,  cruel  nymph  !  from  whom  her  humble  swain 


1  air  Phaip  Bidssy. 
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Fli«  ior  relief  unto  the  rn)^Dg  miun. 

And  liom  tbe  vindi  uiil  tempata  doM  expect 

A  milder  fate  thu  from  her  cold  nnlect  I 

Yet  then  he'll  my  thkt  the  uulcunTma;  prore 

Blett  in  her  choice  ;  and  towi  thi«  codlen  lore 

Springi  ftom  no  hope  of  what  ihe  can  confer. 

But  from  thoM  gift*  which  H«t'd  has  heap'd  on  li 

Tic  Bud. 
Lately  on  jonder  iwelling  bwb. 
Big  with  many  a  coming  rose. 
This  early  bud  began  to  bluih. 
And  did  but  half  iUelf  diiclow  ; 
I  plucked  it  though  no  better  ennrn. 
And  now  jou  nee  how  full  'tU  blown. 


With  Bi 


d  the  leave*  inipire. 


And  spreading  so  would  fl. 

All  that  was  meant  bj  air  or  Bun, 

To  the  joung  flow'r  my  breath  has  done. 

If  our  loose  breath  u  much  can  do. 

What  may  the  same  in  forms  of  toTe, 

Of  pureat  loie  and  music  too, 

When  Flnria  it  aspires  to  more  t 

When  that  which  lifeleaa  buds  penoadea 

To  wax  more  soft,  her  youth  iovade*  t 

Sag,  Zorcfy  Dreata — a  Song. 

Say,  lovely  drenm  1  where  couldst  thou  find 

Shades  to  counterfeit  that  face  ( 

Coloun  of  this  glorious  kind 

Coma  not  from  any  mortal  place. 

In  heaf 'n  itself  Uiou  nue  wcrt  dress'd 

With  that  angel-like  diwuise  ; 

Thus  deluded,  am  I  blest, 

And  lee  my  joy  with  closed  eyes. 

But,  ah  I  this  imago  ii  too  kind 

To  be  other  than  a  dream  ; 

Cruet  Sacharissa's  mind 

Ne'er  put  on  that  sweet  eitreme. 

Fair  dream  1  if  thou  intend'st  me  gnce, 

Change  that  liearenlj  face  of  thine  ; 

Paint  despia'd  lore  in  thy  face. 

And  make  it  t'  appear  like  mine. 

Pale,  wan,  and  meagre,  let  it  look. 

With  a  pity-moving  shape, 

Such  as  wander  by  the  brook 

Of  Lethe,  or  from  graves  escape. 

Then  to  that  motchleu  nymph  appear. 

In  whose  shape  thou  shineat  so  ; 

Softly  in  her  sleeping  ear 

With  humble  words  exprea  mj  wo. 

Perhaps  from  creatnesa,  state,  and  pride,   ' 

Thus  BnTpriied,  she  may  fall ; 


her  time  and  me, 
thee. 


Go,  lovely  ross  I 

Tell  her  that  waitas 

That  DOW  she  knowi. 

When  I  resemble  her  to 

How  sweet  and  fair  she 

Tell  her,  that's  ^oung, 

And  shuni  to  have  Iwr  graces  spied. 

That,  had'st  thou  sprang 

In  deseiti,  where  no  men  abide, 

Thoa  must  have  oiKOinuwnded  died. 


Small  ii  the  worth 

Of  beauty  from  the  light  retir'J  ; 

Bid  her  come  forth, 

Suffer  herself  to  be  detir'd. 

And  not  blush  so  to  be  admii'd. 

Then  die  1  that  she 

The  common  fate  of  all  things  rare 

May  read  in  thee, 

How  small  a  part  of  time  they  share 

That  arc  so  wondrous  sweet  and  fair  t 

Old  Agi  atid  Dtath. 
The  seas  a«  quiet  when  the  winds  give  o'er; 
So  calm  are  we  when  passions  Bie  no  mote. 
For  then  we  knot*  how  vain  it  was  to  boast 
Of  fleeting  things,  too  certain  to  be  loat. 
Clouds  of  aflection  from  our  younger  eyes 
Coneeal  that  emptiness  which  age  descries. 
The  soul's  dark  cottage,  batter'd  and  de(»y'<I, 
Lets  in  new  light  through  chinks  that  time  has  m 
Stronger  by  weaknesa,  wiser  men  become. 
As  they  draw  near  to  their  eternal  home. 
Leaving  the  old,  both  worlds  at  once  they  view. 
That  stand  upon  the  threshold  of  the  new. 


Above  tS  the  poets  of  tliia  age,  and,  in  the  wlioJe 
range  of  English  poetry,  inferior  only  to  SfaakmaK^ 
trn*  JoBN  MiLTOH,  boro  in  London,  December  9, 


1608.  HislktherwasofansDcIent  Catholic  famDy. 
bnt  having  embraced  the  lYDtestant  faith,  he  wa« 
diiinhcriEed,  and  had  recourse,  as  a  means  of  support, 
to  the  pnrfenton  trfa  scrivener— one  who  dimws  i^ial 
coirtracti,andplaccsmoney«tinterest,  TheflrmncM 
and  the  aufltringi  of  the  fnltier  fur  conscience'  nk% 
tinctured  the  early  feelings  and  sentiments  of  the 
•on,  who  was  a  item  UDbending  champion  of  ldi> 
gion*  freedom.  The  paternal  exun[de  may  alio  hare 
had  Kune  eflM  on  the  poet's  taste  and  accomplish* 
Rienta.  The  ddcr  Milton  was  distiuguished  ■■  m 
musical  compoaer,  and  tbe  ion  was  well  akilled  In 
■■  same  ■oothinsand  (MightAirarl  Tbe  variety 
hannunr  of  hli  venifcatioa  may  no  donbt  be 
farUy  traced  to  tbo  same  •ource.  ColcrMge  iMea 
Milton  a  masical,  not  a  pictnnsqne,  poet  The 
saying,  however,  is  more  pointed  than  correct  In 
the  most  musical  paasagei  of  Milton  (as  the  Irrlci  In 
•  Comas'),  the  pictures  preaenled  to  the  mind  are  aa 
distinct  and  vivid  aa  tbe  palntingi  ot  TiUan  or 
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Baphael.  Milton  wju  educated  with  great  care.  At 
fifteen,  tie  wu  aent  (even  then  on  aoconipiiihed 
Bchtdar)  to  St  Faal'*  Khool,  London,  nnd  tvo  yean 
■ftenrtirds  to  Christ's  college,  Cambridge.  He  wai 
R  aerere  aCudeut,  of  a  Dice  (uid  haughlr  temper,  nnd 
jeolooa  oT  conatroiDt  or  control  He  complained 
th&t  the  fleldi  around  Cambridge  had  no  aoll  abodes 
to  attract  the  muse,  as  Robert  iloU,  a  century  and  a 
hoiraftenrarda,  attributed  hia  first  attack  of  inaonit; 
to  the  flatnes*  of  the  acsnerj,  and  the  want  of  woods 
in  that  part  of  England !  Milton  was  desipied  for 
llic  church,  but  he  preferred  a  '  blameless  silence"  to 
what  he  conaidcred  '  servitude  and  forawearing.'  At 
this  tinw,  in  bis  twentj-flrst  j'ear.  he  had  written 
hii  grand  Hymn  m  Iht  I^aticihj,  any  one  rene  of 
wliich  was  luffldent  to  show  thnt  n  new  and  peat 
light  was  about  to  rise  on  English  poetr}'.  In 
1631  he  retired  from  the  university,  having  taken 
his  d^ree  of  M.A.,  and  went  to  the  houae  of  his 
father,  who  hod  reliuquished  business,  and  pur- 
chased a  small  property  at  Horton,  in  Buckiiigham- 
aliire.  Here  he  lived  five  years,  studying  classical 
literature,  and  here  he  wrote  hia  ArcadeM,  Conu, 
and  Lpeida*.  The  '  Arcades'  farmed  port  of  a 
masque,  presented  to  the  Countess  Doivogcr  of 
"  'jy,  at  Horeflelil,  near  Horton,  by  some  noble 
[>ns  of  her  family.  '  Coinus,"  also  n  masque,  was 
presented  nt  Ludlow  castle  in  1C34,  before  Uie  £arl 


of  Bridgcwater,  tlien  president  of  Wales.  Tliis 
drama  was  founded  on  an  actual  occurrence.  The 
Earl  of  Bridgewater  then  resided  nt  Ludlow  castle; 
his  sons.  Lord  Brackley  snd  Mr  EgcrCon.  and  Lady 
Alice  Egerton,  his  daughter,  passing  through  Hay- 
wood forest  in  Herefordshire,  on  their  way  to 
Ludlow,  were  benighted,  and  the  Indy  was  for  a  short 
,e  lost.  This  accident  being  related  to  their  father 
upon  their  arrival  at  his  castle,  Milton,  at  the  re- 
quest of  hit  friend  Henry  Laves,  the  musician  (who 
taught  music  in  the  fiiniily),  wrote  the  muque. 


Lawes  set  it  to  music,  and  it  was  acted  on  Michael- 
mas nigbti  1634,  the  tvabroEhen,  tlie  young  Udy, 
and  Lnwes  himself,  bearing  each  a  pnrt  in  the  re- 
presentaUon.  '  Comas'  is  bettor  entitled  to  the  ap- 
pellation of  a,  mond  masque  than  any  by  Jonson, 
Ford,  or  Massinger.  It  is  a  pure  dream  of  Elysinm. 
The  reader  is  transported,  as  in  Shakspeare's  '  Uro- 
pcst,'  to  scenes  of  fairy  enciiantment,  but  no  groas- 
ness  mingles  with  the  poet's  creations,  and  his  muse 
is  ever  ready  to  '  moralise  the  sons'  with  strains  of 
solemn  imagery  and  lofty  aenlimcnt.  '  Comas'  was 
first  published  in  1637.  not  by  its  author,  but  by 
Henry  Lawes,  vliu,  in  a  dedication  to  Lord  Bridge- 
water,  says,  '  although  not  openly  aokaowledged  by 
the  author,  yet  it  is  a  legitimate  olTspring,  so  lovely, 
and  so  much  desired,  that  the  often  copying  of  it  hatli 
tired  my  pen  to  give  my  several  friends  salisfBction." 
'  Lycidos'  was  also  published  in  the  snme  year.  This 
exquisite  poem  is  a  monody  on  a  college  companion 
of  Milton's,  Edward  King,  wlio  perished  by  ship- 
wreck on  bis  passage  from  Chester  to  Ireland. 
Milton's  descriptive  poems,  VAIkgro  and  II  Pcn- 
itroKt,  are  genemlly  referred  to  the  same  happy 
period  of  his  life ;  but  from  the  cost  of  tlie  imagery, 
we  suspect  tliey  were  sketched  in  at  college,  when  lie 
walked  the  '  studious  cloisters  pale,'  amidst  *storied 
windows,'  and  'pealing  antliems.'  And,  indeed, 
there  is  a  tradition  that  the  scenery  depicted  in 
'  L'AUegro"  ia  tb.it  around  a  country  college  retire- 
ment of  the  poet,  at  Forest  Hill,  about  three  miles 
trtrni  Oirord.  In  ]G38  the  poet  left  the  p.-ilcmsl 
roof,  and  travelled  for  fifteen  months  in  France  and 
Italy,  returning  homewards  by  the  '  Lcnian  lake' 
to  Genera  and  Paris.  His  society  was  courted  by 
the  'choicest  Italian  vita,'  and  lie  visited  Galileo, 
then  a  prisoner  of  the  Inqnisition.  The  atntueaque 
grace  nnd  beauty  of  aome  of  Milton'a  poetical  crcn-  I 
tions  (the  flgurea  of  Adam  and  Eve,  the  angel 
Raphael,  and  porta  of  Paradiu  Hegamat)  were  pro- 
bably su^ested  by  his  study  of  the.  worlu  of  art  | 
in  Florence  and  Rome.  Tlic  poet  had  been  with  i 
difficulty  restrained  from  teatifyiiig  against  popery 
within  the  verge  of  the  Vatican ;  and  on  liis  return 
to  his  notive  country,  he  engaged  in  controversy 
against  the  prelates  nnd  the  royallats,  and  vindi- 
cated, with  choracterialic  ardour,  tlic  utmost  free- 
dom of  thou^it  and  cxpresiion.  His  prose  works 
are  noticed  in  another  part  of  this  volume.  In  1643 
Milton  went  to  the  country,  and  married  Mary,  the 
daughter  of  Richard  Fowcll.  a  high  cavalier  <j  Ox-  I 
fordshire,  to  whom  the  poet  was  probably  known, 
OS  M'  Powell  bad,  many  years  before,  borrowed 
£S(W  from  his  fatlicr.  Ho  brought  his  wife  to  Lon- 
don, but  in  the  short  period  of  a  month,  the  studious 
habits  and  philosophical  seclusion  of  the  republi- 
can poet  proved  so  distjuteful  to  tlie  cnvalier  ■  fair 
daughter,  that  she  left  hia  house  on  a  visit  to  her 
parents,  and  refused  to  return.  Milton  resolved  to 
repudiate  Iter,  and  published  aome  treatises  on  di- 
vorce, in  which  he  argues  that  the  law  of  Moses,  j 
which  allowed  of  divorcement  for  nndeannesa,  was  i 
not  adultery  only,  but  uncleonness  of  the  mind  as 
well  as  tlie  body.  This  dangerous  doctrine  he 
mointolned  through  life  ;  but  the  year  after  lier  de- 
sertion (when  the  poet  was  practically  enforeing  hia 
opinions  by  soliciting  the  hand  of  another  lady),  his 
erring  and  repentant  wife  tell  on  her  knees  before 
him,  'submissive  in  distress,'  and  Milton,  like  h~ 
own  Adnni,  wos  'fondly  overcome  with  female 
charm.'  He  also  l)ehaved  witli  great  generosity  t( 
her  parents  when  the  furttier  progress  of  tlie  citi 
war  involved  tbem  in  ruin.  In  IMS  Milton  was 
unsolicited,  appointed  foreign  or  Latin  aecrelary  ti 
tlic  council  of  atnte.  His  salary  was  about  £300  pel 
annum,  which   was  afterwards  reduced  one  half, 
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when  the  datiei  wera  ihitred,  flnt  with  Philip  Mea- 
doire»,  and  aftenr&rdi  vith  the  excellent  Aodrev 
MitrveU.  He  lerved  Cromwell  when  Cromwell  had 
thrown  off  the  muk  and  uaiuned  all  but  the  name 
or  king,  and  it  i>  to  be  regretted  tbkt,  like  hii  friend 
Bradahaw,  the  poet  had  not  discUimed  thii  new  and 
usurped  tfiann;,  though  dignified  b;  a.  raaater  mind. 
He  was  prabablj  hurried  aloDg  b;  the  (tormj  tide  of 
events,  Ull  be  could  not  well  recede. 

For  ten  ;ean  Milton's  eyesight  had  been  tailing, 
owing  to  the  '  wearisome  studies  and  midnight  watch- 
inga'  of  his  jouth.  The  last  remains  of  it  were 
sacrificed  in  the  composiUon  of  his  Dt/aaio  Papah 
(he  was  willing  and  proud  to  make  the  sacrifice),  and 
by  the  close  of  the  jear  1652,  he  was  totally  blind, 
'Dark,dark,inecorerablydBrk.'  His  wife  died  about 
the  same  timei  but  be  soon  married  agaia  His  se- 
cond partner  died  within  a  year,  and  he  conse- 
crated to  her  memory  one  of  bil  simple,  but 
solemn  and  touching  sonnets  :— 

Methought  I  saw  my  late  eapoused  sunt 
Brought  to  me  like  Alcestis  from  the  gre'Si 
Whom  JoTe's  great  son  to  her  glad  husband  ga*e, 
Rescued  from  death  by  force,  though  pale  and  faint. 
Mine,  as  whom  wuh'd  from  spot  of  child-bed  taint 
Puri&catioti  in  the  old  Ittw  did  tare, 
And  Buch  as  yet  once  more  I  trust  to  have 
Full  sight  of  her  in  heaveo  without  reatraint, 
Came  vested  all  in  while,  pure  as  her  mind  ; 
Iter  face  was  veil'd,  yet  to  my  fancied  sight. 
Lore,  goodness,  sweetneiia,  in  her  person  shiu'd 
So  clear,  ss  in  no  face  with  mon  delight. 
But,  oh  I  as  to  embrace  roe  she  incUn  d, 
I 

Tlie  Itestoration  deprived  Milton  of  bis  t 
employment,  and  exposed  him  to  danger,  but  by  the 
interest  of  Davenant  and  Marvel)  (as  has  been  seidX 
Itis  name  was  included  in  the  general  amnesty.  The 
great  poet  was  now  at  liberty  to  pursue  his  private 
studies,  and  to  realise  the  devout  aspiraUoot  of  his 


ut,  on  I  as  to  embrace  roe  she  inclin  d,  /y   I    '     V    j  \_^ 

wak'd,  she  fled,  and  day  brought  bock  mj  night,  \*^^~iftOT\_ 


him  greater  leisure ;  it  was  completed  in  I66S,  kt  a 
cottage  at  Chalfont,  in  Bucks,  to  which  the  poet 
had  withdrawn  from  the  pLigue,  then  raging  in  " 
metropohs  \  but  it  was  not  published  till  two  yi 
afterwards,  when  the  copyright  was  purchaaed.  \>y 
Samuel  &immonB,abo6kieUer,oD  the  following  terma: 
— An  immadiate  payment  of  i£S,  and  £5  more  Tben 
1300  copies  should  be  addt  the  like  sum  afta  tb« 
same  number  of  the  second  edition  (each  odititxi  to 
consist  of  1 500  oopies),  and  other  £5  after  the  sale  of 
the  third.  The  third  edition  wa«  not  published  tiU 
1678  (when  the  poet  was  no  more),  and  his  widow 
(Milton  married  a  third  time,  about  16So}  sold  all 
her  claims  to  Simmons  for  £B.  It  appears  that  in 
the  comparatively  short  period  of  two  yean,  tbe 
poet  became  entiUcd  to  his  second  payment,  so  that 
1300  copies  of  '  Paradise  Lost'  had  been  Hid  in  tlta 


MIIliui*a  CotlKge  at  Ctulfnit. 

youth  for  an  immortality  of  literary  fame.  His 
spirit  was  unsubducil.  Paradite  Lott  wm  begun  in 
I65B,  when  tlw  divitioD  of  the  secretaryship  gava 


two  first  years  of  its  publication — a  proof  that  tl 
nation  was  not,  as  has  been  vulgarly  supposod,  ii 
sensible  to  the  merits  of  the  divine  poem  then  enter-  i 

.  I  of  immortality.  In  eleven  yean 
from  the  date  of  its  pubhcatiun.  aoOQ  copies  had  ' 
been  sold;  anda  modem  critic  baa  eipresaea  a  doubt  ' 
whether  '  Paradise  I^Mt.'  published  eleven  yean 
since,  would  have  met  with  a  greater  demand!  The 
fall  of  man  was  a  theme  suited  to  the  serious  part 
of  the  eommunity  in  that  age.  Independently  of  the 
claims  of  a  work  of  genius.  The  ruritons  had  not 
yet  wholly  died  out— their  heatlflQ  visions  were  not 
qnenohed  hy  the  btdsb  toniualism  of  the  times.  Com- 
pared with  Dryden's  plays,  how  pure,  how  lofty  and 
sanctified,  must  liave  appeared  the  epic  ttrains  irf' 
Milton  I  The  blank-verse  of  'Paradise  Lost'  waa, 
however,  a  ituiulilinEblock  to  the  reading  pnMic. 
So  long  a  poem  in  this  measure  had  not  before  been 
attempted,  and  ere  the  second  edition  was  published, 
Samuel  Simmons  procured  trom  Milton  a  short  and 
spirited  explanation  of  his  reason*  for  departing 
from  the  'troublesome  bondage  of  rhyming.'  " 
1671  the  poet  produced  lii)  Paradai  Rega'mtd 
Sanumi  Agoniata.  The  severe  simplicity  and  the 
restricted  plan  of  these  pocma  hare  render^  tliem 
less  popular  tbnn  '  Comus'  or  '  Paradise  Lost  ■!  bnt 
they  exhibit  the  intensity  and  force  of  Milton's 
genius :  they  were  '  tlie  ebb  of  a  mighty  tide.'  Tho  . 
siufvey  of  Greece  and  Rome  In  '  Paradise  Regained,' 
and  the  poet's  description  of  the  banquet  in  tlie 
grove,  are  as  rich  and  exuberant  as  anytliing  in 
'  Fnradise  Lost  i'  while  his  brief  sketch  of  the  thun- 
der-storm in  tlie  wilderness,  in  the  same  poem,  is 
perhaps  the  most  strikingly  dramatic  and  eflbctlva 
issage  of  tbe  kind  In  ell  his  works.  Tbe  aci ' 
id  studious  life  of  the  poet  was  now  near  a  dose, 
is  pleasing  to  reflect  that  Poverty,  in  her  worst 
iap«,  never  entered  bii  dwelling,  irradiated  hj 
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visions  of  paradise;  and  that,  though  long  a  snfibrer 
from  hereditary  disease,  his  mind  vas  calm  and 
bright  to  tho  last.  He  died  without  a  struggle  on 
Sunday  the  8th  of  Novemher,  1674.  By  lUs  first 
rash  and  Ol-assorted  marriage,  Milton  left  three 
daughters,  whom,  it  is  said,  he  taught  to  read  and 
pronounce  several  languages,  though  they  only  un- 
derstood their  native  tongue.  He  complained  that 
the  children  were  ^undutiful  and  unkind*  to  him; 
and  they  were  all  living  apart  from  their  illustrious 
parent  for  some  years  before  his  death.  His  widow 
inherited  a  fortune  of  about  £1500,  of  which  she 
gave  £100  to  each  of  his  daughters. 

Milton's  early  poems  have  much  of  the  manner 
of  Spenser,  particularly  his  *  Lycidas.*  In  '  Comus' 
there  are  various  traces  of  Fletcher,  Sha^speare, 
and  other  poets.*  Single  words,  epithets,  and  images, 
he  freely  borrowed,  but  they  were  so  combined  and 
improved  by  his  own  8x>lendid  and  absorbing  ima* 
gination^  as  not  to  detract  from  his  originality. 
His  imperial  fancy  (as  was  said  of  Burke)  laid  all 
art  and  nature  under  tribute,  yet  never  lost  *  its 
own  original  brightness.'  Milton's  diction  is  pecu- 
liarly fiSx  and  pictorial  in  effect  In  force  and  dig- 
nity he  towers  over  all  his  contemporaries.  He 
is  of  no  class  of  poets :  *  his  soul  was  like  a  star, 
and  dwelt  apart'  The  style  of  Milton's  verse  was 
moulded  on  classic  models,  chiefly  the  Greek  tra- 
gedians ;  but  his  musical  taste,  his  love  of  Italian 
Uterature,  and  the  lofty  and  solemn  cast  of  his  own 
mind,  gave  strength  and  harmony  to  the  whole.  His 
minor  poems  alone  would  have  rendered  his  nfime 
immortal,  but  there  still  wanted  his  great  epic  to 
complete  the  measure  of  his  fame  and  the  glory  of 
his  country. 

*  Paradise  Lost,'  or  the  fall  of  man,  had  long  been 
familiar  to  Milton  as  a  subject  for  poetry.  He  at 
first  intended  it  as  a  drama,  and  two  draughts  of  his 
scheme  are  preserved  among  his  manuscripts  in 
Trinity  college  library,  Cambridge.  His  genius,  how- 
ever, was  better  adapted  for  an  epic  than  a  dramatic 
poem.  His  'Samson,'  though  cast  in  a  dramatic 
form,  has  little  of  dramatic  interest  or  variety  of 
character.  His  multifarious  learning  and  uniform 
dignity  of  manner  would  have  been  too  weighty  for 
dialogue;  whereas  in  the  epic  form,  his  erudition  was 
well  employed  in  episode  and  illustration.  He  was 
perhaps  too  profuse  of  learned  illustration,  yet  there 
is  something  very  striking  and  imposing  even  in  his 
long  catalogues  of  names  and  cities.  They  are  gene- 
rally sonorous  and  musical.  *  The  subject  of  Para- 
dise Lost,'  says  Mr  Campbell,  *  was  the  origin  of 
evil — an  era  in  existence — an  event  more  than  all 
others  dividing  past  from  future  time — an  isthmus 
in  the  ocean  of  eternity.  Tlie  theme  was  in  its 
nature  connected  with  everything  important  in  the 
circumstances  of  human  history ;  and  amidst  these 
circumstances  Milton  saw  that  the  fables  of  Pagan- 
ism were  too  important  and  poetical  to  be  omitted. 
As  a  Christian,  he  was  entitled  wholly  to  neglect 
them ;  but  as  a  poet,  he  chose  to  treat  them,  not  as 
dreams  of  the  human  mind,  but  as  the  delusions  of 
ini^mal  existences.  Thus  anticipating  a  beautiful 
propriety  for  all  classical  allusions,  thus  connecting 
and  reconciling  the  co-existence  of  fable  and  truth, 
and  thus  identifying  his  fallen  angels  with  the 
deities  of  **  gay  religions  full  of  pomp  and  gold,"  he 
yoked  the  heathen  mythology  in  triumph  to  his 
subject,  and  clothed  himself  in  the  spoils  of  super- 
stition.'   The  two  first  books  of  *  paradise  Lost'  are 

*  Dryden,  In  his  preface  to  the  '  Fables,*  aays,  *  Hilton  has 
acknowledged  to  me  that  fipenser  waa  taia  orfginaL*  Browne, 
Fletcher,  Barton,  and  Dnmunond,  alao  anUted  t  Mflton,  as 
has  been  happOy  mnarked,  was  a  gmt  ooUector  at  swsafs 
Ihan  theae  wUd  flo^ 


remarkable  for  their  grandeur  and  sublimity.  The 
delineation  of  Satan  and  the  fallen  angels  *  hurled 
headlong  fiaming  from  the  ethereal  sky,'  and  their 
assembled  deliberations  in  the  infernal  council,  are 
astonishing  effbrts  of  human  genius — *  their  appear- 
ance dwaift  every  other  poetical  conception.'  At  a 
time  when  the  common  superstition  of  the  country 
presented  the  Spirit  of  Evil  in  the  most  low  and 
debasing  shapes,  Milton  invested  him  with  colossal 
strengtii  and  miyesty,  with  unconquerable  pride  and 
daring,  with  passion  and  remorse,  sorrow  and  tears — 
*  the  archangel  ruined,  and  the  excess  of  glory  ob- 
scured.' Pope  has  censured  the  dialogues  In  heaven 
as  too  metaphysical,  and  every  reader  feels  that  they 
are  prolix,  and,  in*^ome  instances,  unnecessary  and 
unb^oming.  Tlie  taste  of  Milton  for  argumentative 
speech  and  theology  had  overpowered  his  poetical 
imagination.  It  has  also  been  objected,  that  there  is 
a  want  of  human  interest  in  the  poem.  This  objec- 
tion, however,  is  not  felt  The  jxiet  has  .drawn  the 
characters  of  Adam  and  Eve  with  such  surpassing 
art  and  beauty,  and  has  invested  their  residence  in 
Paradise  with  such  an  accumulation  of  charms,  that 
our  sympathy  witli  them  is  strong  and  unbroken ; 
it  accompanies  them  in  their  life  of  innocence,  their 
daily  employment  among  fruits  and  flowers,  their 
purity,  affection,  and  piety,  and  it  continues  after 
the  ruins  of  the  fall  More  perfect  and  entire  sym- 
pathy could  not  be  excited  by  any  living  agents. 
In  these  tender  and  descriptive  scenes,  the  force  and 
occasional  stifihess  of  Milton's  style,  and  the  march 
of  his  stately  sonorous  verse,  are  tempered  and 
modulated  with  exquisite  skill.  The  allegorical 
figures  of  Sin  and  Death  have  been  found  fault 
with:  *they  will  not  bear  exact  criticism,'  says 
HaUam,  *yet  we  do  not  wish  them  away.*  Thev 
appear  to  us  to  be  among  the  grandest  of  Milton  s 
conceptions — terrific,  repulsive,  yet  sublime,  and 
sternly  moral  in  their  effects.  Who  but  must  enter- 
tain disgust  and  hatred  at  sin  thus  portrayed? 
The  battie  of  the  angels  in  the  sixth  book  is  perhaps 
open  to  censure.  The  material  machinery  is  out  of 
place  in  heaven,  and  seems  to  violate  even  poetical 
probability.  The  reader  is  sensible  how  the  combat 
must  end,  and  wishes  that  the  whole  had  been  more 
veiled  and  obscure.  '  The  martial  demons,'  remarks 
Campbell,  *  who  charmed  us  in  the  shades  of  hdl, 
lose  some  portion  of  their  sublimity  when  their 
artillery  is  discharged  in  the  daylight  of  heaven.' 
The  discourses  of  the  angel  llaphael,  and  the  vision 
of  Michael  in  the  two  last  books — leading  the  reader 
gently  and  slowly,  as  it  were,  from  the  empyrean 
heights  down  to  earth — ^have  a  tranquil  dignity  of 
tone  and  pathos  that  are  deeply  touching  and  im- 
pressive. The  Christian  poet  triumphs  and  predo- 
minates at  the  close. 

iHi^n  on  the  NcUinty,} 

It  was  the  winter  wild, 
While  the  heaven-boni  child 

All  meanly  wrapt  in  the  rude  manger  lies } 
Nature,  in  awe  to  him, 
Had  doff'd  her  gaudy  trim. 

With  her  great  Master  so  to  sympathise : 
It  was  no  season  then  for  her 
To  wanton  with  the  sun,  her  lusty  paramour. 

Only  with  speeches  fair 
She  woes  the  gentle  air, 

To  hide  her  guilty  front  wi^  innocent  mow  $ 
And  on  her  naked  shame, 
Pollute  with  sinful  blame. 

The  saintly  veil  of  maiden  white  to  throw  ; 

Confounded,  that  her  Maker's  eyes 

Should  look  10  near  upon  her  foul  dtformikies.^. 
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But  he,  her  fean  to  cease. 

Sent  down  the  meek-evM  Peace ; 

She,  crown*d  with  olive  green,  came  softly  sliding 
Down  through  the  turning  sphere, 
His  ready  harbinger, 

With  turtle  wing  the  amorous  clouds  dividing ; 
And,  wariiig  wide  her  myrtle  wand, 
She  strikes  a  universal  peace  through  sea  and  land. 

No  war  or  battle's  sound. 
Was  heard  the  world  around  : 

The  idle  spear  and  shield  were  high  up  hung ; 
The  hooked  chariot  stood 
Unstain'd  with  hostile  blood ; 

The  trumpet  spake  not  to  the  aimed  throng ; 
And  kings  sat  still  with  awful  eve. 
As  if  they  surely  knew  their  sov  reign  lord  was  by. 

But  peaceful  was  the  night. 
Wherein  the  Prince  of  Light 

His  reign  of  peace  upon  the  earth  began : 
The  winds,  with  wonder  whist, 
Smoothly  the  waters  kiss'd. 

Whispering  new  joys  to  the  mild  Ocean, 
Who  now  hath  quite  forgot  to  rave. 
While  birds  of  calm  sit  brooding  on  the  charmed  wave. 

The  stars,  with  deep  amaze. 
Stand  fix*d  in  steadfast  gaze. 

Bending  one  way  their  precious  influence ; 
And  will  not  take  their  flight. 
For  all  the  morning  light. 

Or  Lucifer  that  often  wam'd  them  thence ; 
But  in  their  glimmering  orbs  did  glow. 
Until  their  Ix)rd  himself  bespake,  and  bid  them  go. 

And,  though  the  shady  gloom 
Had  given  day  her  room. 

The  sun  himself  withheld  his  wonted  speed. 
And  hid  his  head  for  shame. 
As  his  inferior  flame 

The  new-enlighten'd  world  no  more  should  need ; 
He  saw  a  greater  sun  appear 
Than  his  bright  throne,  or  burning  axlctree,  could  bear. 

The  shepherds  on  the  lawn, 
Or  ere  the  point  of  dawn. 

Sat  simplY  chatting  in  a  rustic  row ; 
Full  little  thought  they  then 
That  the  mishty  Pan 

Was  kindly  come  to  live  with  them  below ; 
Perhaps  their  loves,  or  else  their  sheep. 
Was  all  that  did  their  silly  thoughts  so  busy  keep. 

AVhcn  such  music  sweet 

Thuir  hearts  and  ears  did  greet. 

As  never  was  by  mortal  finger  strook. 
Divinely-warbled  voice 
Answennff  the  stringed  noise. 

As  all  uieir  souls  in  blissful  rapture  took : 
The  air,  such  pleasure  loath  to  losC, 
With  thousana  echoes  still  prolongs  each  heavenly  close. 

Nature,  that  heard  such  sound. 
Beneath  the  hollow  round 

Of  Cynthia's  seat,  the  airy  region  thrilling. 
Now  was  almost  won. 
To  think  her  part  was  done. 

And  that  her  reign  had  here  its  last  fulfilling ; 
She  knew  such  harmony  alone 
Could  hold  all  Heaven  and  Earth  in  happier  onion. 

At  last  surrounds  their  sight 
A  globe  of  circular  light. 

That  with  long  beams  the  sbamelac'd  night  array'd ; 
The  helmed  cherubim, 
And  sworded  seraphim. 

Are  seen  in  glitierine  ranks  with  wings  display'd, 
Harping  in  loud  and  solemn  ouire, 
WiUi  unesprcasive  notes,  to  Heaven's  ncw->bom  heir. 


Such  music,  as  'tis  said. 
Before  was  never  made. 

But  when  of  old  the  sons  of  morning  sung. 
While  the  Creator  great 
His  constellations  set, 

And  the  well-balanc'd  world  on  hinges  hong. 
And  cast  the  dark  foundations  deep. 
And  bid  the  weltering  waves  their  ooiy  channel  keep. 

Ring  out,  ye  cirstal  spheres. 
Once  bless  our  human  ears. 

If  ye  have  power  to  touch  our  senses  so ; 
And  let  your  silver  chime 
Move  in  melodious  time ; 

And  let  the  base  of  Heaven's  deep  organ  blow; 
And,  with  your  ninefold  harmony. 
Make  up  full  concert  to  the  angelic  symphony. 

For,  if  such  holy  song 
Enwrap  our  fancy  long. 

Time  will  run  back,  and  fetch  the  age  of  gold  ; 
And  speckled  Vanity 
Will  sicken  soon  and  die. 

And  leprous  Sin  will  melt  from  earthly  mould ; 
And  Hell  itself  will  pass*  away. 
And  leave  her  dolorous  mansions  to  the  peering  day. 

Yea,  Truth  and  Justice  then 
Will  down  return  to  men,  - 

Orb'd  in  a  rainbow ;  and,  like  glories  wearing, 
Mercy  will  sit  between, 
Thron'd  in  celestial  sheen. 

With  radiant  feet  the  tissued  clouds  down  steering ; 
And  Heaven,  as  at  some  festival. 
Will  open  wide  the  gates  of  her  high  palace  halU 

But  wisest  Fate  nays  no, 
This  must  not  yet  be  so. 

The  babe  yet  lies  in  smiling  infancy, 
That  on  the  bitter  cross 
Must  redeem  our  loss. 

So  both  himself  and  us  to  glorify : 
Yet  first,  to  those  ychain'd  in  sleep. 
The  wakeful  trump  of  doom  must  thunder  throagfa 
the  deep, 

With  such  a  horrid  clang 
As  on  mount  Sinai  rang. 

While  the  red  fire  and  smould'ring  clouds  oat  brake ; 
The  aged  earth  aghast. 
With  terror  of  that  blast. 

Shall  from  the  surface  to  the  centre  shake ; 
When,  at  the  world's  last  session. 
The  dreadful  Judge  in  middle  air  shall  spread  his 
throne. 

And  then  at  last  our  bliss. 
Full  and  perfect  is. 

But  now  begins ;  for,  from  this  happy  day. 
The  old  dra^n,  under  ground. 
In  straiter  limits  bouna. 

Not  half  so  far  casts  his  usurped  sway ; 
And,  wroth  to  s^  his  kingdom  fail. 
Swinges  the  scaly  horror  of  his  folded  tail. 

The  oracles  are  dumb ; 
No  voice  or  hideous  hum 

Runs  through  the  arched  roof  in  words  deoeiTing^ 
Apollo  from  his  shrine 
Can  no  more  divine. 

With  hollow  shriek  the  steep  of  Delphos  leaving. 
No  nightly  trance,  or  breathed  spell. 
Inspires  the  pale-ey*d  priest  from  the  prophetic  cdl. 

The  lonely  mountains  o'er. 
And  the  resounding  shore, 

A  voice  of  weeping  heard  and  loud  lament ; 
From  haunted  spring  and  dale^ 
Edg'd  with  poplar  pale, 

The  parting  Genius  is  with  sighing  sent ; 
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With  flower-inwoven  trenes  torn, 
The  njrmphs  in  twilight  shade  of  tangled  thickets 
mourn. 

In  consecrated  earth, 
And  on  the  holj  hearth. 

The  Lars  and  Lemurs  mourn  with  midnight  plunt ; 
In  urns  and  altars  round, 
A  drear  and  d jing  sound 

Al&ights  the  Flamens  at  their  senrice  quaint ; 
And  the  chill  marble  seems  to  sweat. 
While  eadi'peculiar  power  foregoes  his  wonted  scat. 

Peor  and  Battlim 
Forsake  their  temples  dim. 

With  that  twice-batter'd  god  of  Palestine ; 
And  mooned  A^htaroth, 
UeaTCu's  queen  and  mother  both. 

Now  sits  not  girt  with  tapers'  holy  shine ; 
The  Llbjac  Hammon  shrinks  his  horn  ; 
In  Tain  the  Tyrian  maids  their  wounded  Thammuz 
mourn. 

And  sullen  Moloch,  fled. 
Hath  left  in  shadows  dread 

His  burning  idol  all  of  blackest  hue ; 
In  Tain  with  cjmbals'  ring 
They  call  the  grisly  king. 

In  dismal  dance  about  the  furnace  blue  : 
The  brutish  gods  of  Nile  as  fast, 
Itfis,  and  Onis,  and  th»4og  Anubis,  haste. 

* 

Nor  is  Osiris  seen 

III  Memphian  grove  or  green. 

Trampling  the  unshower'd  grass  with  lowings  loud : 
Nor  can  he  be  at  rest 
Within  his  sacred  chest ; 

Nought  but  profoundest  hell  can  be  his  shroud ; 
In  Tain  with  timbrell'd  anthems  dark 
The  sable-stoled  sorcerers  bear  his  worshipp'd  ark. 

He  feels  from  Judah's  land 
The  dreaded  infant's  hand. 

The  ravs  of  Bethlehem  blind  his  dusky  eyn ; 
Nor  all  tlie  gods  beside 
Longer  dare  abide, 

Not  Typhon  huge  ending  in  snaky  twine : 
Our  babe,  to  show  his  Godhead  true. 
Can  in  his  swaddling  bands  control  the  damned  crew. 

So,  when  the  sun  in  bed, 
Curtain'd  with  cloudy  red. 

Pillows  his  chin  upon  an  orient  wave. 
The  flocking  shadows  pale, 
Troop  to  the  infenial  jail, 

Each  fetter'd  ghost  slips  to  his  several  grave ; 
And  the  yellow-skirted  fays 

Ely  after  the  night-steeds,  leaving  their  moon-lov'd 
maze. 

But  see,  the  Viigin  blest 
Hath  laid  her  Babe  to  rest ; 

Time  is,  our  tedious  song  should  here  have  ending : 
Heaven's  youngest-teemed  star 
Hath  fix'd  her  polish'd  car. 

Her  sleeping  Lord  with  handmaid  lamp  attending ; 
And  all  about  the  courtly  stable 
Bright-hazuess'd  angels  sit  in  order  serviceable. 

On  May  Morning. 

Vow  the  bright  morning  star,  day's  harbinger. 
Comes  dancing  from  the  east,  and  leads  with  her 
The  flowery  May,  who  from  her  green  lap  throws 
The  yellow  cowslip  and  the  pale  primrose. 
Hail  bounteous  May  I  that  aost  inspire 
Mirth,  and  youth,  and  warm  desire ; 
Woods  and  groves  are  of  thy  dressing, 
Hill  and  dale  doth  boast  thy  blessing. 
Thus  we  salute  thee  with  our  early  song^ 
And  welcome  thee,  and  wish  thee  long. 


Sonnet  on  his  own  BUndnesi. 

When  I  consider  how  my  light  is  spent 

Ere  half  my  days,  in  this  dark  world  and  wide. 

And  that  one  talent  which  is  death  to  hide, 

Lodg'd  with  me  useless,  though  my  soul  more  bent 

To  serve  therewith  my  Maker,  and  present 

My  true  account,  lest  he,  returning,  chide; 

'  Doth  God  exact  day-labour,  light  denied  t' 

I  fondly  ask;  but  Patience,  to  prevent 

That  murmur,  soon  replies, '  God  doth  not  need 

Either  man's  work,  or  his  own  gifts;  who  heat 

Bear»  his  mild  yoke,  they  serve  him  best ;  his  state 

Is  kingly;  thousands  at  his  bidding  speed. 

And  post  o'er  land  and  ocean  without  rest; 

They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait  1' 

[In  Anticipalion  of  the  A  ttack  of  the  BoyalitU  ^tpon 

the  Oitif,} 

Captain,  or  colonel,  or  knight  in  arms. 

Whose  chance  on  these  de&nceless  doors  may  seixo, 

If  deed  of  honour  did  thee  ever  please. 

Guard  them,  and  him  within  protect  from  harms. 

He  can  requite  thee ;  for  he  knows  the  charms 

That  call  fame  on  such  gentle  acts  as  these. 

And  he  can  spread  thy  name  o'er  lands  and  seas, 

Whatever  clime  the  sun's  bright  circle  warms. 

Lift  not  thy  spear  against  the  Muse's  bower : 

The  great  Emathian  conqueror  bid  spare 

The  house  of  Pindarus,  when  temple  and  tower 

Went  to  the  ground :  And  the  repeated  air 

Of  sad  Electra's  poet  had  the  power 

To  save  the  Athenian  walls  irom  ruin  bare. 

[On  the  Mauacre  of  (he  ProtettanU  in  PkdnunU.} 

Avengr,  O  Lord,  thy  slaughter'd  saints,  whose  bones 
Lie  scatter'd  on  the  Alpine  mountains  cold ; 
Even  them  who  kept  thy  truth  so  pure  of  old. 
When  all  our  fathers  worshipp'd  stocks  and  stones, 
Foiget  not :  in  thy  book  reconl  their  groans 
Wlio  were  thv  sheep,  and  in  their  ancient  fold 
Slain  by  the  bloody  Piedmontese,  that  roll'd 
Mother  with  infant  down  the  rocks.    Their  moana 
The  vales  redoubled  to  the  hills,  and  they 
To  Heaven.    Their  mart3rr'd  blood  and  ashes  sow 
O'er  all  the  Italian  fields,  where  still  doth  sway 
The  triple  tyrant ;  that  from  these  may  grow 
A  hundred  fold,  who,  having  leam'd  thy  way, 
Early  may  fly  the  Babylonian  wo. 

[Scene  from  ComviJ] 
The  Ladt  entcm 

This  way  the  noise  was,  if  mine  car  be  true, 

My  best  guide  now :  methoueht  it  was  the  sound 

Of  riot  and  ill-manu^d  merriment. 

Such  as  the  jocund  flute  or  gamesome  pipe 

Stirs  up  among  the  loose  unletter'd  hinds. 

When  for  their  teeming  flocks,  and  granges  full. 

In  wanton  dance  they  praise  the  bounteous  Pan, 

And  thank  the  gods  amiss.    I  should  be  loath 

To  meet  the  rawness  and  swill'd  insolence 

Of  such  late  wossailers ;  yet  0  I  where  else 

Shall  I  inform  my  unacquainted  feet 

In  the  blind  mazes  of  this  tangled  wood  t 

Mv  brothers,  when  they  saw  me  wearied  out 

With  this  long  way,  resolving  here  to  lodge 

Under  the  spreading  favour  of  these  pines. 

Stent,  as  they  said,  to  the  next  thicket  side. 

To  Dring  me  berries,  or  such  cooling  fruit 

As  the  kind  hospitable  woods  provide. 

They  left  me  then,  when  the  nay-hooded  Even, 

Like  a  sad  votarist  in  palmers  weed. 

Rose  firom  the  hindmost  wheels  of  Phoebus*  wain. 

But  where  they  are,  and  why  they  came  not  back, 
Tin 
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To  many  a  jouth  and  many  a  maid. 

Dancing  in  the  chequer'd  shade ; 

And  jounf  and  old  come  forth  to  plaj 

On  a  suniihine  holiday, 

Till  the  liTelong  daylight  fail ; 

Then  to  the  spicy  nut-broirn  ale. 

With  stories  told  of  many  a  feat. 

How  Fairy  Mab  the  junkets  eat ; 

8he  was  pinch'd,  and  pull'd,  she  said, 

And  he  by  friar's  lantern  led  ; 

Tells  how  the  drudging  goblin  sweat 

To  earn  his  cream-£;>wl  duly  set. 

When  in  one  night,  ere  glimpse  of  mom^ 

His  shadowy  flail  had  t£msh'd  the  com. 

That  ten  dat-lab'rers  could  not  end. 

Then  lays  him  down  the  lubber  fiend. 

And,  stretch'd  out  all  the  chimney's  length,    ' 

Basks  at  the  fire  his  hairy  strength ; 

And  cropful  out  of  doors  he  flings 

Ere  the  first  cock  his  matin  rings. 

Thus  done  the  tales,  to  bed  they  creep. 

By  whispering  winds  soon  lull'd  asleep. 

Towered  cities  please  us  then, 
And  the  busy  hum  of  men, 
Where  throngs  of  knights  and  barons  bold. 
In  weeds  of  peace  hign  triumphs  hold. 
With  store  of  ladies,  whose  bright  eyes 
Rain  influence,  and  judge  the  prize 
Of  wit  or  arms,  while  both  contend 
To  win  her  grace  whom  all  commend. 
There  let  Hymen  oft  appear 
In  saffron  robe,  with  taper  clear. 
And  pomp,  and  feast,  and  revelry. 
With  mask  and  antique  pageantry ; 
Such  sights  as  youthful  poets  dream 
On  summer  eves  by  haunted  stream. 
Then  to  the  woU-trod  stage  anon, 
If  Jonson's  learned  sock  he  on. 
Or  sweetest  Shakspeare,  Fancy's  child. 
Warble  his  native  wood-notes  wild. 

And  ever  against  eating  cares. 
Lap  me  in  soft  Lydian  airs. 
Married  to  immortal  verse. 
Such  as  the  meeting  soul  may  pierce. 
In  notes,  with  many  a  winding  bout 
Of  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out. 
With  wanton  heed,  and  giddy  cumiing. 
The  melting  voice  through  mazes  running ; 
Untwisting  all  the  chains  that  tie 
The  hidden  soul  of  harmony ; 
That  Orpheus'  self  may  heave  his  head 
From  golden  slumbers  on  a  bed 
Of  heap'd  Elysian  flowers,  and  hear 
Such  strains  as  would  have  won  the  ear 
Of  Pluto,  to  have*  quite  set  free 
His  half-resain'd  Eunrdice. 

These  delights,  if  thou  canst  give. 
Mirth,  with  thee  I  mean  to  live. 

UPenaeroso. 

Hence  vain  deluding  jovs. 

The  brood  of  Folly,  without  father  bred ! 

How  little  you  bested. 

Or  fill  the  fixed  mind  with  all  your  toys  I 
Dwell  in  some  idle  brain ; 
And  fiwcies  fond  with  gaudy  shapes  possess. 
As  thick  and  numberless 

As  the  gay  motes  that  people  the  sun-beams. 
Or  likest  hovering  dreams, 

The  fickle  pensioners  of  Moinheus'  train. 
But  hail,  thou  goddess,  sage  and  noly, 
Hail  divinest  Melancholy, 
Whose  saintly  visage  is  too  bright 
To  hit  the  sense  of  human  sight ; 
And  therefore  to  our  weaker  view 
O'orUid  with  black,  staid  Wisdom's  hue ; 


Black,  but  such  as  in  esteem 

Prince  Memnon's  sister  might 'beseem ; 

Or  that  starr'd  Ethiop  queen  that  strove 

To  set  her  beauty's  praise  above 

The  sea-nymphs,  and  their  pow'rs  oflTendod  : 

Yet  thou  art  higher  far  descended. 

Tliee,  bright-hau'd  Vesta,  long  of  yore 

To  solitary  Saturn  bore ; 

His  daughter  she  (in  Saturn's  reign 

Such  mixture  was  not  held  a  stain). 

Oft,  in  glimmering  bowers  and  glades. 

He  met  her,  and  in  secret  shades 

Of  woody  Ida's  inmost  grove. 

While  yet  there  was  no  fear  of  Jovo. 

Come,  pensive  nun,  devout  and  pore. 
Sober,  stouLfast,  Mid  demure. 
All  in  a  robe  of  darkest  grain. 
Flowing  with  majestic  train. 
And  sable  stole  of  cypress-lawn. 
Over  thy  decent  shoulden  drawn. 
Come,  but  keep  thy  wonted  state. 
With  even  step,  and  musing  gait,  ^ 
And  looks  commercing  with  the  skies. 
Thy  rapt  soul  sitting  in  thine  eyes : 
There  held  in  holy  passion  still. 
Forget  thyself  to  marble,  till,  ' 
Wi3i  a  sad  leaden  downward  cast. 
Thou  fix  them  on  the  earth  as  fast ; 
And  join  with  thee  calm  Peace,  and  Quiet, 
Spare  Fast,  that  oft  with  gods  doth  diet. 
And  hears  the  Muses  in  a  ring, 
Aye  round  about  Jove's  altar  sing ; 
And  add  to  these  retired  Leisure, 
That  in  trim  gardens  takes  his  pleasure. 
But  first,  and  chiefest,  with  thee  bring 
Him  that  yon  soars  on  golden  wing, 
Ouiding  the  fieiy-wheeled  throne, 
The  cherub  Contemplation : 
And  the  mute  silence  hist  along, 
'Less  Philomel  will  deign  a  song 
In  her  sweetest,  saddest  plight. 
Smoothing  the  rugged  brow  of  Night ; 
While  Cvnthia  checks  her  dragon-yoke, 
Oently  o  er  th'  accustom'd  oak. 
Sweet  bird,  that  shunn'st  the  noise  of  folly, 
Most  musical,  most  melancholy  ! 
Thee,  chantress,  oft  the  woods  among 
I  woo,  to  hear  thy  ev'ning  song : 
And  missing  thee,  I  walk  unseen 
On  the  dry  smooth-shaven  green. 
To  behold  the  wand'ring  moon. 
Riding  near  her  highest  noon. 
Like  one  that  had  been  led  astray 
Through  the  heav'ns'  wide  pathless  way } 
And  oft,  as  if  her  head  she  bow'd. 
Stooping  through  a  fleecy  cloud. 
Oft  on  a  plat  of  rising  ground, 
I  hear  the  fiu^off  curfew  sound. 
Over  some  wide-water'd  shore. 
Swinging  slow  with  sullen  roar. 
Or  if  the  air  will  not  permit. 
Some  still  removed  place  will  fit. 
Where  glowing  embers  through  the  room 
Teach  bght  to  counterfeit  a  gloom ; 
Far  from  all  resort  of  mirth. 
Save  the  cricket  on  the  hearth, 
Or  the  bellman's  drowsy  charm. 
To  l>less  the  doors  from  nightly  harm. 
Or  let  m^  lamp,  at  midnight  hour, 
Be  seen  m  some  high  lonely  tow'r. 
Where  I  may  oft  out-watch  the  Bear, 
With  thrice-great  Hermes ;  orunsphere 
The  s^nrit  of  Plato,  to  unfold 
What  worlds,  or  what  vast  regions,  hold 
Tlie  immortal  mind  that  hath  forsook 
Her  mansion  in  this  fleshly  nook : 
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And  of  those  demons  that  are  found 
In  fire,  air,  flood,  or  under  ground, 
Whose  power  hath  a  true  consent 
With  planet,  or  with  element. 
Sometimes  let  gorgeous  Tragedy 
In  sceptred  pall  come  sweeping  by. 
Presenting  Thebes,  or  Pelops'  line. 
Or  the  tale  of  Troy  dirine. 
Or  what  (though  rare)  of  later  age 
Ennobled  hath  the  buskin'd  stage. 

But,  0  sad  yirgin,  that  thy  power 
Might  raise  Mussbus  from  his  bower; 
Or  bid  the  soul  of  Orpheus  sing 
Such  notes  as,  warbled  to  the  string. 
Drew  iron  tears  down  Pluto's  cheek, 
And  made  hell  grant  what  love  did  seek. 
Or  call  up  him  Uiat  left  half-told 
The  story  of  Cambuscan  bold, 
Of  Camball,  and  of  Algarfife, 
And  who  had  Canace  to  wife, 
That  own'd  the  virtuous  ring  and  glass, 
And  of  the  wond'rous  horse  of  brass. 
On  which  the  Tartar  king  did  ride ; 
And  if  aught  else  great  bards  beside 
In  sage  and  solemn  tunes  have  sung. 
Of  toumieys  and  of  trophies  hung. 
Of  forests  and  enchantments  drear, 
Where  more  is  meant  than  meets  the  ear. 

Thus,  Night,  oft  see  me  in  thy  pale  career, 
Till  civil-suited  Mom  appear : 
Not  trick'd  and  frouncM  as  she  was  wont 
With  the  Attic  boy  to  hunt. 
But  kerchieTd  in  a  comely  cloud. 
While  rocking  winds  are  piping  loud, 
Or  usher*d  with  a  shower  still. 
When  the  gust  hath  blown  his  fill, 
Ending  on  the  rustling  leaves. 
With  minute  drops  from  off  the  caves. 
And  when  the  sun  begins  to  fling 
His  flaring  beams,  mc,  Goddess,  bring 
To  arched  walks  of  twilight  groves. 
And  shadows  brown,  that  Sylvan  loves, 
Of  pine,  or  monumental  oak. 
Where  the  rude  axe,  with  heaved  stroke, 
Was  never  heard  the  nymphs  to  daunt. 
Or  fright  them  from  their  hallow'd  haunt 
There  in  close  covert  by  some  brook, 
Where  no  profaner  eye  may  look ; 
Hide  me  £rom  day's  garish  eye. 
While  the  bee  with  honey'd  thigh. 
That  at  her  flow'ry  work  doth  sing, 
And  the  waters  murmuring,       . 
With  such  concert  as  they  keep. 
Entice  the  dewy-feather'd  sleep : 
And  let  some  strange  mysterious  dream 
Wave  at  his  wings  in  airy  stream  * 

Of  lively  portraiture  display'd, 
Softly  on  my  eye-lids  laid. 
And,  as  I  wake,  sweet  mtisic  breathe 
Above,  about,  or  underneath. 
Sent  by  some  spirit  to  mortals  good. 
Or  th'  unseen  Genius  of  the  wood. 

But  let  my  due  feet  never  fail 
To  walk  the  studious  cloisters  pale ; 
And  love  the  high  embowed  roof. 
With  antic  pillus  massy  proof. 
And  storied  windows  richly  dight. 
Casting  a  dim  religious  light. 
There  let  the  pealing  organ  blow 
To  the  full-voic'd  quire  below, 
In  service  high,  and  anthems  clear. 
As  may  with  sweetness,  through  mine  ear. 
Dissolve  me  into  ecstacies. 
And  bring  all  heav'n  before  mine  eyes. 

And  mav  at  last  my  weary  age 
Find  out  the  peaceful  hermitage, 


Vhe  hairy  gown  and  mossy  cell. 
Where  I  may  sit  and  rightly  spell 
Of  ev'ry  star  that  heav'n  doth  shew, 
And  ev'ry  herb  that  sips  the  dew : 
Till  old  exiierience  do  attain 
To  something  like  prophetic  strain. 

These  pleasures,  Melancholy,  give, 
And  I  with  thee  will  choose  to  live. 

{From  Lycidas.} 

Yet  once  more,  0  ye  laurels,  and  once  more 
Ye  myrtles  brown,  with  ivy  never  sere, 
I  come  to  pluck  your  berries  harsh  and  crude ; 
And,  with  forc'd  fingers  rude. 
Shatter  your  leaves  before  the  mellowing  year : 
Bitter  constraint,  and  sad  occasion  dear. 
Compels  me  to  disturb  your  season  due : 
For  Lycidas  is  dead,  dead  ere  his  prime. 
Young  Lycidas,  and  hath  not  left  his  peer : 
Who  would  not  sing  for  Lycidas  I    He  knew 
Himself  to  sing,  and  build  the  lofty  rhyme. 
He  must  not  float  upon  his  watery  bier 
Unwept,  and  welter  to  the  parching  wind. 
Without  the  meed  of  some  melodious  tear. 

Begin,  then,  sisters  of  the  sacred  well. 
That  from  beneath  the  seat  of  Jove  doth  spring ; 
Begin,  and  somewhat  loudly  sweep  the  string : 
Hence  with  denial  vain,  and  ooy  excuse ; 
So  may  some  gentle  Muse 
With  lucky  words  favour  my  dcstin'd  urn ; 
And,  as  he  passes,  turn. 
And  bid  fair  peace  be  to  my  sable  shroud. 

For  we  were  nurs'd  upon  the  self-same  hiU, 
Fed  the  same  flock  by  fountain,  shade,  and  rill. 
Together  both,  ere  the  high  lawns  appear'd 
Under  the  opening  eyelids  of  the  mom. 
We  drove  a-field,  and  both  together  heard 
What  time  the  gray-fly  winds  her  sultry  horn. 
Battening  our  flockis  with  the  fresh  dews  of  night, 
Oft  till  the  star,  that  rose,  at  evening,  bright. 
Toward  heaven's  descent  had  slop  d  his  wosterinj 

wheel. 
Meanwhile  the  rural  ditties  were  not  mute. 
Tempered  to  the  oaten  flute ; 
Rough  satyrs  danc'd,  and  fauns  with  cloven  heel 
From  the  glad  sound  would  not  be  absent  long ; 
And  old  Damoetas  lov'd  to  hear  our  song. 

But,  0  the  heavy  change,  now  thou  art  gone. 
Now  thou  art  gone,  and  never  must  return ! 
Thee,  shepherd,  thee  the  woods  and  desert  caves 
With  wild  thyme  and  the  gadding  vine  o'ergrown, 
And  all  their  echoes  moum : 
The  willows,  and  the  hazel  copses  green, 
Shall  now  no  more  be  seen 
Fanning  their  joyous  leaves  to  thy  soft  lays. 
As  killing  as  the  canker  to  the  rose. 
Or  taint-worm  to  the  weanling  herds  that  graze. 
Or  frost  to  flowers,  that  their  gay  wardrobe  wear. 
When  first  the  white-thom  blows ; 
Such,  Lycidas,  thy  loss  to  shepherds'  ear. 

Where  were  ye,  nymphs,  when  the  remorseless 
deep 
Clos'd  o  er  the  head  of  your  lov'd  Lycidas  ? 
For  neither  were  ye  playing  on  the  steep. 
Where  your  old  bards,  the  famous  Dmids,  lie, 
Nor  on  the  shaggy  top  of  Mona  high. 
Nor  yet  where  Deva  spreads  her  wizard  stream : 
Ah  me !  I  fondly  dream ! 

Had  ye  been  there — for  what  could  that  have  done  t 
What  could  the  muse  herself  that  Orpheus  bore, 
The  muse  herself,  for  her  enchanting  son. 
Whom  universal  nature  did  lament. 
When,  by  the  rout  that  made  the  hideous  roar. 
His  goiT  visage  down  the  stream  was  sent, 
Down  the  swift  Hebrus  to  the  Lesbian  shore! 
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Alas !  what  boots  it  with  incessant  care  ^ 

To  tend  the  homely,  slighted,  shepherd's  trade, 
And  strictly  meditate  the  thankless  Muse ! 
Were  it  not  better  done,  as  others  use, 
To  sport  with  Amaxyllis  in  the  shade,      , 
Or  with  the  tangles  of  Nesera's  hair  1 
Fame  is  the  spur  that  the  clear  spirit  doth  raise 
(That  last  infirmitj  of  noble  mind) 
To  scorn  delights,  and  live  laborious  days ; 
But  the  fair  guerdon,  when  we  hope  to  find. 
And  think  to  burst  out  into  sudden  blaze. 
Comes  the  blind  fuiy  with  the  abhorred  shears, 
And  slits  the  thin-spun  life.    '  But  not  the  praise/ 
Phoebus  replied,  and  touch'd  my  trembling  ears ; 
'  Fame  is  no  plant  that  crows  on  mortal  soil. 
Nor  in  the  glistering  foil 
Set  off  to  the  world,  nor  in  broad  rumour  lies ; 
But  liyes  and  spreads  aloft  by  those  pure  eyes, 
And  perfect  witness  of  all-judging  Joye ; 
As  he  pronounces  lastly  on  each  deed. 
Of  so  much  fame  in  heaven  expect  thy  meed.' 

[SaJUaCs  Addreu  to  the  Sun,"] 
[From '  Paradise  Loaf] 

0  thou,  that,  with  surpassing  gloiy  crown'd, 
Look'st  from  thy  sole  dominion  like  the  God 
Of  this  new  world ;  at  whose  sight  all  the  stars 
Hide  their  diminished  heads ;  to  thee  I  call. 
But  with  no  friendly  yoice ;  and  add  thy  name, 

0  Sun,  to  tell  thee  how  I  hate  thy  beams. 
That  bring  to  my  remembrance  from  what  state 

1  fell,  how  glorious  once — aboye  thy  sphere ; 
Till  pride  and  worse  ambition  threw  me  down. 
Warring  in  heaven  against  heaven's  matchless  king. 
Ah,  wherefore  1    He  descrv'd  no  such  return 

From  me,  whom  he  created  what  I  was 

In  that  bright  eminence,  and  with  his  good 

Upbraided  none,  nor  was  his  service  hard. 

What  could  be  less  than  to  afford  him  praise. 

The  easiest  recompense,  and  pay  him  thanks  1 

How  due ! — ^yet  aU  his  good  prov'd  ill  in  me. 

And  wrought  but  malice ;  lifted  up  so  high, 

I  'sdained  subjection,  and  thought  one  step  higher 

Would  set  me  highest,  and  in  a  moment  quit 

The  debt  immense  of  endless  gratitude. 

So  burdensome  still  paying,  still  to  owe  : 

Forgetful  what  from  him  I  still  received; 

And  understood  not  that  a  grateful  mind 

By  owing  owes  not,  but  still  pays,  at  once 

Indebted  and  discharged :  what  burden  then  t 

0,  bad  his  powerful  destiny  ordain'd 

Me  some  inferior  angel,  I  had  stood 

Then  happy ;  no  unbounded  hope  had  raised 

Ambition  1     Yet  why  not  ? — some  other  power 

As  great  might  have  aspir'd,  and  me,  though  mean, 

Drawn  to  his  part ;  but  other  powers  as  great 

Fell  not,  but  stand  unshaken,  from  within 

Or  from  without,  to  all  temptations  arm'd. 

Hadst  thou  the  same  free  will  and  power  to  stand  1 

Thou  hadst :  whom  hast  thou,  then,  or  what  to  accuse. 

But  heaven's  free  love  dealt  equally  to  all ! 

Be  then  his  love  accurst ;  since  love  or  hate, 

To  me  alike,  it  deals  eternal  wo  : 

Nay,  curs'd  be  thou ;  since  against  his  thy  will 

Chose  freely  what  it  now  so  justly  rues. 

Me  miserable ! — which  way  shall  I  fly 

Infinite  wrath  and  infinite  despair! 

Which  way  I  fly  is  hell ;  myself  am  hell ; 

And  in  the  lowest  deep  a  lower  deep 

Still  threatening  to  devour  me  opens  wide  ; 

To  which  the  hell  I  suffer  seems  a  heaven. 

0,  then  at  last  relent ;  is  there  no  place 

Left  for  rcnpentance,  none  for  pardon  left  f 

None  left  but  by  submission;  and  that  word 

Disdain  forbids  me,  and  my  dread  of  shame 


Among  the  spirits  beneath,  whom  I  seduced 

With  other  promises  and  other  vaunts 

Than  to  submit,  boasting  I  could  subdue 

The  Omnipotent.    Ay  me !  they  little  know 

How  dearly  I  abide  that  boast  so  vain  ; 

Under  wh&t  torments  inwardly  I  groan. 

While  they  adore  me  on  the  throne  of  hell* 

With  diadem  and  sceptre  high  advanced, 

The  lower  still  I  fall ;  only  supreme 

In  miseiT  :  such  joy  ambition  finds. 

But  say  I  could  repent,  and  could  obtain 

By  act  of  grace  my  former  state  ;  how  soon 

Would  height  recall  high  thoughts,  how  soon  mmj 

What  feign'd  submission  swore  1  Ease  would  recant 

Vows  made  in  pain,  as  violent  and  void. 

For  never  can  true  reconcilement  grow 

Where  wounds  of  deadly  hate  have  pierc'd  so  deep ; 

Which  would  but  lead  me  to  a  worse  relapse 

And  heavier  fall :  so  should  I  purchase  dear 

Short  intermission  bought  with  double  smart. 

This  knows  my  Punisher ;  therefore  as  fax 

From  granting  he,  as  I  from  begging  peace: 

All  hope  excluded  thus,  behold,  inst^d 

Of  us  outcast,  exil'd,  his  new  delight, 

Mankind,  created,  and  for  him  this  world. 

So  farewell  hope  ;  and  with  hope,  farewell  fear  ; 

Farewell  remorse :  all  good  to  me  is  lost ; 

Evil,  be  thou  my  good ;  by  thee  at  least 

Divided  empire  with  heaven's  king  I  hold. 

By  thee,  and  more  than  half  perhaps  will  reign ; 

As  man  ere  long  and  this  new  world  shall  know. 

[Assembling  of  the  FaUen  AngdsJ] 
[From  the  same.] 

All  these  and  more  came  flocking ;  but  with  looks 
Down  cast  and  damp,  yet  such  wherein  appear'd 
Obscure  some  glimpse  of  joy,  t'  have  found  their  chief 
Not  in  despair,  t'  have  found  themselves  not  lost 
In  loss  itself;  which  on  his  countenance  cast 
Like  doubtful  hue :  but  he,  his  wonted  pride 
Soon  recollecting,  with  high  words  that  bore 
Semblance  of  worth,  not  substance,  gently  raised 
Their  fainting  courage,  and  dispell'd  their  fears. 
Then  straight  commands  that,  at  the  warlike  sound 
Of  trumpets  loud  and  clarions,  be  uprear'd 
His  mighty  standard  ;  that  proud  honour  claim'd 
Azazel  as  his  right,  a  cherub  tall ; 
Who  forthwith  from  the  glitt'ring  staff  unfurl'd 
Th'  imperiid  ensign,  whidi,  full  high  advanc'd. 
Shone  like  a  met^r  streaming  to  the  wind. 
With  gems  and  golden  lustre  rich  emblaz'd 
Seraphic  arms  and 'trophies,  all  the  while 
Sonorous  metal  blowing  makitial  sounds : 
At  which  the  universal  host  up  sent 
A  shout,  that  tore  Hell's  concave,  and  beyond 
Frighted  the  reign  of  Chaos  and  old  Night. 
All  in  a  moment  through  the  gloom  were  seen 
Ten  thousand  banners  rise  into  the  air 
With  orient  colours  waving :  with  them  rose 
A  forest  huge  of  spears ;  and  thronging  helms 
Appear'd,  and  serried  shields  in  thick  array. 
Of  depth  immeasurable :  anon  they  move 
In  perfect  phalanx  to  the  Dorian  mood 
Or  flutes  and  soft  recorders  ;  such  as  rais'd 
To  height  of  noblest  temper  heroes  old 
Arming  to  battle ;  and,  instead  of  rage. 
Deliberate  valour  breath'd,  firm  and  unmov'd. 
With  dread  of  death,  to  flight  or  foul  retreat ; 
Nor  wanting  power  to  mitigate  and  'suage. 
With  solenm  touches,  troubled  thoughts,  and  chase 
Anguish,  and  doubt,  and  fear,  and  soitow,  and  pain. 
From  mortal  or  immortal  minds.    Thus  they. 
Breathing  united  force,  with  fixed  thought 
MoWd  on  in  silence  to  soft  pipes,  that  diarm'd 
Their  painful  steps  o'er  the  burnt  soil ;  and  now 
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Advanced  in  riew,  thej  stand,  a  horrid  front 
Of  dreadful  length,  and  dazzling  arms,  in  guLse 
Of  warriors  old  with  orderM  spear,  and  shield. 
Awaiting  what  command  their  mighty  chief 
Had  to  impose :  he  through  the  armed  files 
Darts  his  experienced  eye,  and  soon  traverse 
The  whole  battalion,  riews  their  order  due. 
Their  Tisagea  and  statures  as  of  Gods ; 
Their  number  last  he  sums.    And  now  his  heart 
Distends  with  pride,  and  hardening  in  his  strength 
Glories ;  for  nerer  since  created  man 
Met  such  embodied  force  as,  nam'd  with  these, 
Could  merit  more  than  that  small  infantry 
Warred  on  by  cranes ;  though  all  the  giant  brood 
Of  Phlegra  with  th'  heroic  race  were  join'd, 
That  fought  at  Thebes,  and  Ilium  on  each  side 
Mix'd  with  auxiliar  gods ;  and  what  resounds 
In  &ble  or  romance  of  Uther's  son. 
Begirt  with  British  and  Armoric  knights ; 
And  all  who  since,  baptis'd  or  infidel. 
Jousted  in  Aspramont  or  Montalban, 
Damasco  or  Morocco,  or  Trebisond ; 
Or  whom  Biserta  sent  from  Afric  shore, 
When  Charlemain  with  all  his  peerage  fell 
By  Fontarabia.    Thus  far  these  beyond 
Compare  of  mortal  prowess,  yet  obscrv'd 
Their  dread  commander ;  he,  above  the  rest 
In  shape  and  gesture  proudly  eminent, 
Stood  like  a  tow'r ;  his  form  had  not  yet  lost 
All  her  original  brightness,  nor  appeared 
Less  than  Archangel  ruin'd,  and  th'  excess 
Of  glory  obscur'd :  as  when  the  sun  new  risen 
Looks  through  the  horizontal  misty  air, 
Shorn  of  his  beams ;  or  from  behind  the  moon 
In  dim  eclipse,  disastrous  twilight  sheds 
On  half  the  nations,  and  with  fear  of  change 
Peq)lexee  monarchs.    Darken*d  so,  yet  shone 
Above  them  all  th'  Archangel :  but  his  face 
Deep  scars  of  thunder  had  intrench 'd,  and  care 
Sat  on  his  faded  check,  but  under  brows 
Of  dauntless  courage  and  considerate  pride. 
Waiting  revenge :  cruel  his  eye,  but  cast 
Signs  of  remorse  and  passion  to  behold 
The  fellows  of  his  crime,  the  followers  rather, 
(Far  other  once  beheld  in  bliss^  condemned 
For  ever  now  to  hj^ve  their  lot  m  pain  ; 
Millions  of  spirits  for  his  fault  amcrc'd 
Of  Heav*n,  and  from  eternal  splendours  flung 
For  his  revolt,  yet  faithful  how  they  stood, 
Their  glory  withered :  as  when  Hcav'n's  fire 
Hath  scath*d  the  forest  oaks,  or  mountain  pines. 
With  singed  top  their  stately  growth,  though  bare, 
Stands  on  the  blasted  heath.     He  now  prepared 
To  speak :  whereat  their  doubled  ranks  they  bend 
Yrom  wing  to  wing,  and  half  enclose  him  round 
With  all  his  peers :  attention  held  them  mute. 
Thrice  he  assay'd ;  and  thrice,  in  spite  of  scorn. 
Tears,  such  as  angels  weep,  burst  forth  ;  at  last 
Words,  interwove  with  sighs,  found  out  their  way. 

[The  Qarden  of  Eden,'\ 
[From  the  same.] 

So  on  he  fares,  and  to  the  border  comes 

Of  Eden,  where  delicious  Paradise, 

Now  nearer,  crowns  with  her  inclosure  green. 

As  with  a  runl  mound,  the  champaien  head 

Of  a  steep  wilderness,  whose  haiiy  sides 

With  thicket  overgrown,  grotesque  and  wild. 

Access  denied ;  and  overhead  upgrew 

Insuperable  height  of  loftiest  shade. 

Cedar  and  pine,  and  fir,  and  branching  palm, 

A  sylvan  scene,  and  as  the  ranks  ascend. 

Shade  above  shade,  a  woody  theatre 

Of  stateliest  view.    Yet  higher  than  their  tops 

The  Terd'rouB  wall  of  Paradise  up-sprung : 


Which  to  our  general  sire  gave  prospect  large 

Into  his  nether  empire  neighb'ring  round. 

And  higher  than  that  wall  a  circling  row 

Of  goodliest  trees,  loaden  with  fairest  fruit. 

Blossoms  and  fruits  at  once  of  golden  hue, 

Appear'd,  with  gay  enamePd  colours  mix'd  ; 

Of  which  the  sun  more  glad  impressed  his  beams 

Than  in  fair  evening  cloud,  or  humid  bow. 

When  God  hath  shower'd  the  earth ;  so  lovely  seem'd 

That  landscape ;  and  of  pure,  now  purer  air 

Meets  his  approach,  and  to  the  heart  inspires 

Vernal  delight  and  joy,  able  to  drive 

All  sadness  but  despair ;  now  gentle  gales 

Fanning  their  odoriferous  wings,  dispense 

Native  perfumes,  and  whisper  whence  they  stole 

Those  balmy  spoils  :  as  when  to  them  who  sail 

Beyond  the  Cape  of  Hope,  and  now  are  past 

Mozambic,  off  at  sea  north-west  winds  blow 

Sabean  odours  from  the  spicy  shore 

Of  Araby  the  blest ;  with  such  delay 

Well  pleased  they  slack  their  course,  and  many  a 

league. 
Cheered  wiUi  the  grateful  smell,  old  Ocean  smiles. 

[Ev^8  Account  of  her  CTtaii(m^ 

3 


[From  the 

I  first  awak'd,  and  found  myself  repos'd 

Under  a  shade  of  flowers,  much  wond'ring  where 

And  what  I  was,  whence  thither  brought,  and  how. 

Not  distant  far  from  thence  a  murm'ring  sound 

Of  waters  issued  from  a  cave,  and  spread 

Into  a  liauid  plain,  then  stood  unmov'd. 

Pure  as  the  expanse  of  Heav*n  ;  I  thither  went 

With  inexperienc'd  thought,  and  laid  me  down 

On  the  green  bank,  to  look  into  the  clear 

Smooth  lake,  that  to  me  seem'd  another  sky. 

Ab  I  bent  down  to  look,  just  opposite, 

A  shape  within  the  wat'ry  gleam  appear'd, 

Bending  to  look  on  me ;  I  started  back. 

It  started  back :  but  pleased  I  soon  returned, 

Pleas'd  it  retum'd  as  soon  with  answ'ring  looks 

Of  sympathy  and  love :  there  I  had  fix'd 

Mine  eyes  till  now,  and  pin'd  with  vain  desire. 

Had  not  a  voice  thus  wam'd  me ;  *  What  thou  seest. 

What  there  thou  seest,  fair  creature,  is  thyself : 

With  thee  it  came  and  goes  ;  but  follow  me. 

And  I  will  bring  thee  where  no  shadow  stays 

Thy  coming  and  thy  soft  embraces ;  he 

Whose  image  thou  art ;  him  thou  shalt  enjoy. 

Inseparably  thine;  to  him  shalt  bear 

Multitudes  like  thyself,  and  thence  be  call'd 

Mother  of  human  race.'    What  could  I  do. 

But  follow  straight,  invisibly  thus  led  I 

Till  I  espied  thee,  fair  indeed  and  tall. 

Under  a  plantain  ;  yet  methought  less  fair. 

Less  winning  soft,  less  amiably  mild. 

Than  that  smooth  wat'iy  image :  back  I  tum'd ; 

Thou  following  cry'st  aloud,  '  Ilctum,  fair  Eve, 

Whom  fly'st  thou !  whom  thou  fly'st  of  him  thou  art. 

His  flesh,  his  bone :  to  give  thee  being  I  lent. 

Out  of  my  side  to  thee,  nearest  my  heart, 

Substantial  life,  to  have  thee  by  my  side 

Henceforth  an  individual  solace  dear ; 

Part  of  my  soul  I  seek  thee,  and  thee  claim 

My  other  half.'    With  that  thy  gentle  hand 

Seiz'd  mine ;  1 3rielded,  and  from  that  time  see 

How  beauty  is  excell'd  by  manlv  grace 

And  wisdom,  which  alone  is  truly  fair. 

So  spake  our  general  mother,  and  with  eyes 

Of  conjugal  attraction,  unreprov'd. 

And  meek  surrender,  half  embracing,  lean'd 

On  our  first  father;  half  her  swelling  breast 

Naked  met  his  under  the  flowing  gold 

Of  her  loose  tresses  hid ;  he  in  delight 

Both  of  her  beauty  and  submissive  charms, 
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SmiPd  with  superior  love,  aa  Jupiter 
On  Juno  smiles,  when  he  impregns  the  clouds 
That  shed  May  flow'rs ;  and  preas'd  her  matron  lip 
With  kisses  pure. 

{Morning  in  Parctdise,"] 
[From  the  Buneb] 

Now  mom  her  rosy  steps  in  th*  eastern  climo 

Advancing,  sow'd.  the  earth  with  orient  pearl, 

When  Adam  waked,  so  customed,  for  his  sleep 

Was  airy  light  from  pure  digestion  bred, 

And  temperato  vapours  bland,  which  the  only  sound 

Of  leaves  and  fummg  rills,  Aurora's  fan. 

Lightly  dispersed,  and  the  shrill  matin  song 

Of  birds  on  ev'iy  bough ;  so  much  the  more 

His  wonder  was  to  find  unawaken'd  Eve, 

With  tresses  discompos'd  and  glowing  cheek, 

As  through  unquiet  rest :  he  on  his  side 

Leaning  half  rais'd,  with  looks  of  cordial  love, 

Hung  over  her  enamour'd,  and  beheld 

Beauty,  which,  whether  waking  or  asleep, 

Shot  n)rth  peculiar  graces ;  then  with  voice 

Mild  as  when  Zephyrus  or  Flora  breathes, 

Her  hand  soft  touchine,  whisper'd  thus  :  '  Awake, 

My  fairest,  my  espous^d,  my  latest  found, 

Heav'n's  last  best  gift,  my  ever  new  delight. 

Awake :  the  morning  shines,  and  the  fresh  field 

Calls  us  ;  we  lose  the  prime,  to  mark  how  spring 

Our  tended  plants,  how  blows  the  citron  grove, 

What  drops  the  myrrh,  and  what  the  balmy  reed, 

How  nature  tuiints  her  colours,  how  the  bee 

Sits  on  the  bloom  extracting  liquid  sweet.' 
«  *  « 

To  the  field  they  haste. 
But  first,  from  under  shady  arb'rous  roof 
Soon  as  they  forth  were  come  to  open  sight 
Of  day-spring,  and  the  sun,  who  scarce  up-risen, 
With  wheels  yet  hovering  o'er  the  ocean  orim. 
Shot  parallel  to  th'  earth  his  dewy  ray. 
Discovering  in  wide  landscape  all  the  east 
Of  Paradise  and  Eden's  happy  plains, 
Lowly  they  bow'd  adoring,  and  began 
Their  orisons,  each  morning  duly  paid 
In  various  style ;  for  neither  various  style 
Nor  holy  rapture  wanted  they  to  praise 
Their  Maker,  in  fit  strains  pronounced  or  sung 
Unmeditated,  such  prompt  eloquence 
Flow'd  from  their  lips,  in  prose  or  numerous  verse, 
More  tunable  than  needed  lute  or  haip 
To  add  more  sweetness ;  and  they  thus  began : 

'  These  are  thy  glorious  works.  Parent  of  good, 
Almighty,  thine  this  universal  frame, 
Thus  wond'rous  fair ;  thyself  how  wondrous  then  ! 
Unspeakable,  who  sitt'st  above  these  heav'ns 
To  us  invisible,  or  dimlv  seen 
In  these  thy  lowest  works;  vet  these  declare 
Thy  goodness  beyond  thought,  and  power  divine. 
Speak  ye  who  best  can  tell,  ye  sons  of  light, 
Ajigels !  for  ye  behold  Him,  and  with  songs, 
And  choral  symphonies,  day  without  night, 
Circle  His  throne  rejoicing ;  ye  in  heav'n : 
On  earth  join  all  ye  creatures,  to  extol 
Him  first.  Him  last.  Him  midst,  and  without  end  I 
Fairest  of  stars,  last  in  the  train  of  night, 
If  better  thou  belong  not  to  the  dawn. 
Sure  pledge  of  day,  that  crown'st  the  smiling  mom 
With  thy  bright  circlet,  praise  Him  in  thy  sphere 
While  day  arises,  that  sweet  hour  of  prime. 
Thou  sun  I  of  this  world  both  eye  and  soul, 
Acknowledge  Him  thy  greater ;  sound  His  praise 
In  thy  eternal  course,  Iwth  when  thou  cllmb'st. 
And  when  hi^  noon  has  gain'd,  and  when  thou  fall'st. 
Moon  t  that  now  meet'st  the  orient  sun,  now  fly'st 
With  the  fix'd  sUrs,  fix'd  in  th^ir  orb  that  flies  ; 
And  ye  five  other  wand'ring  fires  !  that  move 


In  mystic  dance  not  without  song,  resound 

His  praise,  who  out  of  darkness  odl'd  up  light. 

Air,  and  ye  elements  !  the  eldest  birth 

Of  nature's  womb,  that  in  quatemian  run 

Perpetual  circle,  multiform ;  and  mix. 

And  nourish  all  things  ;  let  your  ceaseless  change 

Vaiy  to  our  great  Maker  still  new  praise. 

Ye  mists,  and  exhalations !  that  now  rise 

From  hill,  or  steaming  lake,  dusky,  or  gray. 

Till  the  sun  paint  your  fleecy  skirts  with  gold. 

In  honour  to  the  world's  gr»Bi  Author  rise ; 

Whether  to  deck  with  clouds  the  uncolour'd  sky, 

Or  wet  the  thirsty  earth  with  filling  show'rs. 

Rising  or  falling,  still  advance  his  praise. 

His  praise,  ye  winds  I  that  from  four  quarters  blow. 

Breathe  soft  or  loud ;  and  wave  your  tops,  ye  pines ! 

With  every  plant,  in  sign  of  worship  wave. 

Fountains,  and  ye  that  warble  as  ye  flow. 

Melodious  murmurs,  warbling  tune  his  praise. 

Join  voices  all,  ye  living  souls ;  ye  birds 

That  singing  up  to  Heav'n  gate  ascend. 

Bear  on  your  wings  and  in  your  notes  His  praise 

Ye  that  in  waters  glide,  and  yc  that  walk 

The  earth,  and  stately  tread,  or  lowly  creep. 

Witness  if  I  be  silent,  mom  or  even, 

To  hill,  or  valley,  fountain,  or  fresh  shade. 

Made  vocal  by  my  song,  and  taught  his  praise. 

Hail,  universal  Lord !  be  bounteous  still 

To  give  us  only  good ;  and,  if  the  night 

Have  gather'd  aught  of  evil  or  conceal'd. 

Disperse  it,  as  now  light  dispels  the  dark.' 

So  pray'd  they  innocent,  and  to  their  thoughts 
Firm  peace  recover'd  soon  and  wonted  calm. 
On  to  tiieir  morning's  raral  work  they  haste 
Among  sweet  dews  and  flow'rs ;  where  any  row 
Of  fruit-trees  over-woody  rcach'd  too  far 
Their  pamper'd  boughs,  and  needed  hands  to  check 
Fruitless  embraces :  or  they  led  the  vine 
To  wed  her  elm ;  she,  'spous'd,  about  him  twines 
Her  marriageable  arms,  and  with  her  brings 
Her  dow'r,  th'  adopted  clusters,  to  adorn 
His  barren  leaves. 

{JSvminff  in  ParaditeJ] 
[From  the  same.]  ^ 

Now  came  still  evening  on,  and  twilight  gray 
Had  in  her  sober  livery  all  things  cliul ; 
Silence  accompanied :  for  beast  and  bini. 
They  to  their  grassy  couch,  these  to  their  nests. 
Were  slunk,  sll  but  the  wakeful  nightingale ; 
She  all  night  long  her  amorous  descant  sung ; 
Silence  was  pleas'd :  now  glow*d  the  firmament 
With  livine  sapphires ;  Hespems  that  led 
The  starry  nost,  rode  brightest,  till  the  moon, 
Ruing  in  clouded  majesty,  at  length 
Apparent  queen,  unveil'd  her  peerless  light. 
And  o'er  the  dark  her  silver  mantle  threw. 

When  Adam  thus  to  Eve :  '  Fair  Consort,  th'  hour 
Of  night,  and  all  things  now  retir'd  to  rest. 
Mind  us  of  like  repose,  since  God  hath  set 
Labour  and  rest,  as  day  and  night,  to  men 
Successive ;  and  the  timely  dew  of  sleep 
Now  £Uling  with  soft  slumb'rous  weight,  indinof 
Our  eye-lids :  other  creatures  all  dav  long 
Rove  idle  unemploy'd,  and  less  need  rest ; 
Man  hath  his  daily  work  of  body  or  mind 
Appointed,  which  declares  his  dignity. 
And  the  regard  of  Heav'n  on  all  his  ways ; 
While  other  animals  unactive  range, 
And  of  their  doings  God  takes  no  account. 
To-morrow,  ere  frnh  morning  streak  the  east 
With  first  approach  of  light,  we  must  be  risen, 
And  at  our  pleasant  labour,  to  reform 
Yon  flow'iy  arbours,  yonder  alleys  green, 
Our  walk  at  noon,  with  branches  ovei^grown^ 
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That  mock  our  scant  manuring,  and  require 
More  hands  than  ours  to  lop  their  wuiton  growth : 
Those  blossoms  also,  and  those  dropping  gums 
That  lie  bestrown,  unsightly  and  unsmooth, 
Ask  riddance,  if  we  mean  to  tread  with  ease : 
Meanwhile,  as  Nature  wills,  night  bids  us  rest.' 
To  whom  thus  Etc,  with  perfect  beauty  adom'd : 
*  My  Author  and  Disposer ;  what  thou  bidst 
Unargued  I  obey ;  so  God  ordains ; 
God  is  thy  law,  thou  mine :  to  whom  no  more 
Is  woman's  happiest  knowledge  and  her  praise. 
With  thee  conversing  I  forget  all  time : 
AH  seasons  and  their  change,  all  please  alike. 
Sweet  is  the  breath  of  mom,  her  rising  sweet. 
With  charm  of  earliest  birds ;  pleasant  the  sun, 
When  first  on  this  delightful  land  he  spreads 
His  orient  beams,  on  herb,  tree,  fruit,  and  flower, 
Glist'ring  with  dew ;  fragrant  the  fertile  earth 
After  soft  show'rs ;  and  sweet  the  coming  on 
Of  grateful  erening  jnild ;  then  silent  night. 
With  this  her  solemn  bird,  and  this  fair  moon, 
And  these  the  gems  of  Heay'n,  her  starxy  train ; 
But  neither  breath  of  mom,  when  she  ascends 
With  diarm  of  earliest  birds,  nor  rising  sun 
On  this  delightful  land,  nor  herb,  fruit,  flower, 
Olist'ring  with  dew,  nor  fragranoe  after  showers, 
Nor  grateful  evening  mild,  nor  silent  night. 
With  this  her  solemn  bird,  nor  walk  by  moon. 
Or  glitt'ring  starlight,  without  thee  is  sweet 
But  wherefore  all  night  long  shine  these !  for  whom 
This  glorious  sight,  when  sleep  hath  shut  all  eyes  V 

To  whom  our  general  ancestor  reply'd : 
'  Daughter  of  God  and  Man,  accomplished  Eve, 
These  have  their  course  to  finish  round  the  earth 
By  morrow  evening,  and  from  land  to  land 
In  order,  though  to  nations  yet  unborn, 
Minisfc'ring  li^t  prcmaied,  they  set  and  rise ; 
Lest  total  darkness  should  by  night  regain 
Her  old  possession,  and  extinguish  life 
In  nature  and  all  things,  which  these  soft  firea 
Not  only  enlighten,  but  with  kindly  heat 
Of  various  influence,  foment  and  warm. 
Temper  or  nourish,  or  in  part  shed  down 
Their  stellar  virtue  on  all  kinds  that  grow 
On  earth,  made  hereby  apter  to  receive 
Perfection  from  the  sun's  more  potent  ray. 
These,  then,  though  unbeheld  in  deep  of  night. 
Shine  not  in  vain ;  nor  think,  tho'  men  were  none. 
That  Heav'n  would  want  spectators,  God  want  praise. 
Millions  of  spiritual  creatures  walk  the  earth 
Unseen,  both  when  we  wake  and  when  we  sleep : 
All  these  with  ceaseless  praise  his  works  behold 
Both  day  and  night.   How  often  from  the  steep 
Of  echoing  hill  or  thicket  have  we  heard 
Celestial  voices  to  the  midnight  air. 
Sole  or  responsive  each  to  other's  note. 
Singing  their  great  Creator!  oft  in  bands. 
While  they  keep  watch,  or  nightly  rounding  walk, 
With  Heav'nly  touch  of  instramental  sounds 
In  full  harmonic  numbers  join'd,  their  songs 
Divide  the  night,  and  lift  our  souls  to  Heaven.' 
Thus  talking  nand  in  hand  alone  they  pass'd 
On  to  their  blissful  bow'r ;  it  was  a  place 
Chos'n  by  the  sov'reicrn  Planter,  when  he  firam'd 
All  things  to  man's  delightful  use ;  the  roof 
Of  thickest  covert  was  inwoven  shade 
Laurel  and  myrtle,  and  what  higher  grew 
Of  firm  and  fragrant  leaf;  on  either  side 
Acanthus,  and  each  odorous  bushy  shrub, 
Fenc'd  up  the  verdant'  wall ;  each  beauteous  flower, 
Iris  all  hues,  roses,  and  jessamine, 
Rear'd  high  their  flourish'd  heads  between,  and  wrought 
Mosaic ;  underfoot  the  violet. 
Crocus,  and  hyacinth,  with  rich  inlay 
Broider'd  the  ground,  more  colour'd  than  with  stone 
Of  costliest  emblem :  other  creaturss  here, 


Beast,  bird,  insect,  or  worm,  durst  enter  none ; 
Such  was  their  awe  of  Man.    In  shadier  bow'r, 
More  sacred  and  sequester'd,  though  but  feigu'd, 
Pan  or  Sylvanus  never  slept,  nor  nymph. 
Nor  Faunus  haunted.    Here  in  close  recess. 
With  flowers,  garlands,  and  sweet-smelling  herbs, 
Espoused  Eve  deck'd  first  her  nuptial  bed. 
And  heav'nly  choirs  the  hymemean  sung. 
What  day  the  genial  Angel  to  our  sire 
Brought  her,  in  naked  b^uty  more  adom'd. 
More  lovely  than  Pandora,  whom  the  gods 
Endow'd  with  all  their  gifts,  and,  0  too  like 
In  sad  event,  when  to  the  unwiser  son 
Of  Japhet,  brought  by  Hermes,  she  ensnared 
Mankind  with  her  fair  looks,  to  be  avenged 
On  him  who  had  stole  Jove's  authentic  fire. 

Thus,  at  their  shady  lodge  arriv'd,  both  stood. 
Both  tum'd,  and  under  open  sky  ador'd 
The  God  that  made  both  sky,  air,  earth,  and  heaven, 
Which  they  beheld,  the  moon's  resplendent  globe. 
And  starry  pole :  '  Thou  also  mad'st  the  night. 
Maker  omnipotent,  and  thou  the  day. 
Which  we  in  our  appointed  work  employ'd 
Have  finish'd  happy  in  our  mutual  help 
And  mutual  love,  the  crown  of  all  bliss 
Ordain'd  bv  thee,  and  this  delicious  place 
For  us  too  lam,  where  thv  abundance  wants 
Partakers,  and  uncropt  falls  to  the  ground. 
But  thou  hast  promis'd  from  us  two  a  race 
To  fill  the  earth,  who  shall  with  us  extol 
Thy  goodness  infinite,  both  when  we  wake. 
And  when  we  seek,  as  now,  thy  gift  of  sleep. 

IRqniUion  from  Paradiae.'] 

3 


(Tromthe 

He  ended ;  and  the  Archangel  soon  drew  nigh. 
Not  in  his  shape  celestial,  but  as  man 
Clad  to  meet  man ;  over  his  lucid  arms 
A  militarv  vest  of  purple  flow'd. 
Livelier  than  Meliboean,  or  the  grain 
Of  Sarrah,  worn  by  kings  and  heroes  old 
In  time  of  trace ;  Iris  had  dipt  the  woof; 
His  starry  helm  unbuckled  show'd  him  prime 
In  manhood  where  youth  ended ;  by  his  side, 
As  in  a  glist'ring  zodiac,  hung  the  sword, 
Satan's  dire  dread,  and  in  his  hand  the  spear. 
Adam  bow'd  low ;  he  kingly,  from  his  state 
Inclin'd  not,  but  his  coming  thus  declared : — 

'  Adam,  Heaven's  high  behest  no  preface  needs : 
Sufficient  that  thy  prayers  are  heard,  and  death 
Then  due  by  sentence  when  thou  didst  transgress. 
Defeated  of  his  seizure  many  days, 
Giv'n  thee  of  grace,  wherein  thou  may'st  repent. 
And  one  bad  act  with  many  deeds  well  done 
May'st  cover :  well  may  then  thy  Lonl  appeas'd 
Redeem  thee  quite  from  Death's  rapacious  claim : 
But  longer  in  this  Paradise  to  dwell 
Permits  not ;  to  remove  thee  I  am  come. 
And  send  thee  ttom  the  garden  forth  to  till 
The  ground  whence  thou  wast  taken,  fitter  soil.* 

He  added  not,  for  Adam  at  the  news 
Heart-etrack  with  chilling  gripe  of  sonow  stood,  . 
That  all  his  senses  bound ;  Eve,  who  unseen. 
Yet  all  had  heard,  with  audible  lataient 
Discover'd  soon  the  place  of  her  retire. 

*  0  unexpected  stroke ;  worse  than  of  death  1 
Must  I  thus  leave  thee.  Paradise !  thus  leave 
Thee,  native  soil,  these  happy  walks  and  shades. 
Fit  haunt  of  gods !  where  I  had  hope  to  spend. 
Quiet,  thouffh  sad,  the  respite  of  that  day 
That  must  be  mortal  to  us  both.    O  flowers  J 
That  never  will  in  other  climate  grow. 
My  early  visitation,  and  my  last 
At  even,  which  I  bred  up  with  tender  hand 
From  the  first  opening  bud,  and  gave  ye  names  t 
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Who  now  shall  rear  ye  to  the  sun,  or  rank 
Your  tribes,  and  water  from  the  ambrosial  fount! 
Thee  lastly,  nuptial  bow'r,  by  me  adom'd 
With  what  to  sight  or  smell  was  sweet,  from  thee 
How  shall  I  part,  and  whither  wander  down 
Into  a  lower  world,  to  this  obscure 
And  wild  1  how  shall  we  breathe  in  other  air 
Less  pure,  accustom'd  to  immortal  fruits  V 

Whom  thus  the  Angel  interrupted  mild  : — 
*  Lament  not.  Eve,  but  patiently  resign 
What  justly  thou  hast  lost ;  nor  set  thy  hearty 
Thus  over-fond,  on  that  which  is  not  thine : 
Thy  going  is  not  lonely  ;  with  thee  goes 
Thy  husband  ;  him  to  follow  thou  art  bound  ; 
Where  he  abides,  think  there  thy  native  soil.' 

Adam  by  this  from  the  cold  sudden  damp 
Recovering,  and  his  scattered  spirits  retum*d. 
To  Michael  thus  his  humble  words  addressed : — 

*  Celestial,  whether  among  the  thrones,  or  nam*d 
Of  them  the  highest,  for  such  of  shape  may  seem 
Prince  above  princes,  gently  hast  thou  told 
Thy  message,  which  might  else  in  telling  wound. 
And  in  performing  end  us ;  what  besides 
Of  sorrow,  and  dejection,  and  despair. 
Our  frailty  can  sustain,  thy  tidings  bring ; 
Departure  from  that  happy  place,  our  sweet 
Recess,  and  only  consolation  left 
Familiar  to  our  eyes,  all  places  else 
InhoNpitable  appear  and  desolate. 
Nor  knowing  us,  nor  known  :  and  if  by  prayer 
Incessant,  I  could  hope  to  change  the  will 
Of  him  who  all  things  can,  I  would  not  cease 
To  weary  him  with  my  assiduous  cries : 
But  pray'r  against  his  absolute  decree 
No  more  avails  than  breath  against  the  wind. 
Blown  stifling  back  on  him  that  breathes  it  forth  T 
Therefore  to  his  great  bidding  I  submit. 
This  most  afflicts  me,  that,  departing  hence, 
As  from  his  face  I  shall  be  hid,  depnv'd 
II is  blessed  count*nance ;  here  I  could  frequent 
With  worship  place  by  place  where  he  vouchsafed 
Presence  divine,  and  to  my  sons  relate, 
On  this  mount  he  appeared,  under  this  tree 
Stood  visible,  among  these  pines  his  voice 
I  heard,  here  with  him  at  this  fountain  talk'd : 
So  many  grateful  altars  I  would  rear 
Of  grassy  turf,  and  pile  up  every  stone 
Of  lustre  from  the  brook,  in  memory. 
Or  monument  to  ages,  and  thereon 
Offer  sweet-smelling  gums,  and  fruits,  and  flowers. 
In  yonder  nether  world  where  shall  I  seek 
His  bright  appearances,  or  footstep  trace! 
For  though  I  fled  him  angry,  yet  recalPd 
To  life  prolong*d  and  promised  race,  I  now 
Gladly  behold  though  but  his  utmost  skirts 

Of  glory,  and  far  off  his  steps  adore.' 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Now  too  nigh 
Th'  Archangel  stood,  and  from  the  other  hill 
To  their  fix  d  station,  all  in  bright  array. 
The  cherubim  descended ;  on  the  ground 
Gliding  metoorous,  as  evening  mist 
Ris*n  from  a  river  o'er  the  marish  glides, 
And  gathers  ground  fast  at  the  lab'rer's  heel 
Homeward  returning.     High  in  front  advanc'd. 
The  brandi^h'd  swoiS  of  Go<l  before  them  blaz*d 
Fierce  as  a  comet ;  which  with  torrid  heat, 
And  vapours  as  the  Libyan  air  adust, 
Began  to  parch  that  temp'ratc  clime :  whereat 
In  either  hand  the  bast'ning  Angel  caught 
Our  ling'ring  parents,  and  to  the  eastern  gate 
Led  them  direct,  and  down  the  clifl!'  as  fast 
To  the  subjecteil  plain  ;  then  disappear'd. 
They,  looking  back,  all  the  cawtcm  side  beheld 
()f  Paradij«e,  so  late  their  happy  seat, 
Wav'd  over  by  that  flaming  brand,  the  gate 


With  dreadful  faces  throng'd  and  fiery  arms : 
Some  natural  tears  they  dropt,  but  wip'd  them  soon. 
The  world  was  all  before  them,  where  to  choose 
Their  place  of  rest,  and  Providence  their  guide. 
They  hand  in  hand,  with  wand'ring  steps  and  slow. 
Through  Eden  took  their  solitary  way. 

lScUan*8  Survey  of  Greece,'] 
[From  Paradise  Regained.] 

Westward,  much  nearer  by  southwest,  behold, 

Where  on  the  JEgetai  shore  a  city  stands. 

Built  nobly,  pure  the  air,  and  light  the  soil ; 

Athens,  the  eye  of  Greece,  mother  of  arts 

And  eloquence,  native  to  famous  wits 

Or  hospitable,  in  her  sweet  recess. 

City  or  suburban,  studious  walks  and  shades* 

See  there  the  olive  grove  of  Academe, 

Plato's  retirement,  where  the  Attic  bird 

Trills  her  thick -warbled  notes  th^  summer  long ; 

There  floweiy  hill  Hymcttus,  with  the  sound 

Of  bees'  industrious  murmur,  oft  invites 

To  studious  musing ;  there  Ilissus  rolls 

His  whispering  stream :  within  the  walls,  then  yiew 

The  schools  of  ancient  sages ;  his,  who  bred 

Great  Alexander  to  subdue  the  world, 

Lyceum  there,  and  painted  Stoa  next : 

There  shalt  thou  hear  and  learn  the  secret  power 

Of  harmony,  in  tones  and  numbers  hit 

By  voice  or  hand ;  and  various-measur'd  verae, 

^olian  charms  and  Dorian  lyric  odes. 

And  his,  who  gave  them  breath,  but  higher  sung. 

Blind  Mele^igenes,  thence  Homer  call'3, 

Whose  poem  Phoebus  challeng'd  for  his  own : 

Thence  what  the  lofty  grave  tragedians  taught 

In  chorus  or  Iambic,  teachers  best 

Of  moral  prudence,  with  delight  receiv'd 

In  brief  sententious  precepts,  while  they  treat 

Of  fate,  and  chance,  and  change  in  human  life, 

High  actions  and  high  passions  best  describing  : 

Thence  to  the  famous  orators  repair, 

Those  ancient,  whose  resistless  eloquence 

Wielded  at  mtiU  that  fierce  democratic, 

Shook  the  arsenal,  and  fulmin'd  over  Greece, 

To  Macedon  and  Artaxerxes'  throne  : 

To  sage  Philosophy  next  lend  thine  ear, 

From  heaven  descended  to  the  low-roof 'd  house 

Of  Socrates ;  see  there  his  tenement. 

Whom  well  inspired  the  oracle  pronounc'd 

Wisest  of  men ;  from  whose  mouth  issued  forth 

Mellifluous  streams,  that  water'd  all  the  schoob 

Of  Academics  old  and  new,  with  those 

Sumam'd  Peripatetics,  and  the  s^t 

Epicurean,  and  the  Stoic  severe ; 

These  here  revolve,  or,  as  thou  lik'st,  at  home. 

Till  time  mature  thee  to  a  kingdom's  weight ; 

These  rules  will  render  thee  a  king  complete 

Within  thyself,  much  more  with  empire  join'd. 

ANDREW  HARVELL. 

Andrew  Marvell  (1 620-1 G78)  is  better  known 
as  a  prose  writer  than  a  poet,  and  is  still  more  cele- 
brated as  a  patriotic  member  of  parliament.  He 
was  associated  with  Milton  in  friendship  and  in 
public  service.  Marvell  was  bom  in  Hull,  where 
his  father,  a  clergyman,  resided.  A  romantic  story 
is  related  of  tlie  elder  MarveU,  and  of  tlie  circum- 
stances attending  bis  death.  He  embarked  in  a 
boat  with  a  youthful  pair  whom  he  was  to  marry  in 
Lincolnshire.  The  weather  was  calm,  but  the 
clenO'man  bad  a  presentiment  of  danger;  and  on 
entering  the  boat,  he  threw  his  cane  ashore,  and 
cried  out,  *  llo,  for  heaven  I*  His  fears  were  but  too 
truly  verified ;  the  boat  went  down,  and  the  whole 
party  perished.    The  son  was  educated  at  Cam- 
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bridge,  ud  travelled  abroad  for  some  time.  Milton 
and  ho  became  acquainted,  it  ia  said,  in  Some. 
Marreil  wa»  afterwards  secretary  to  tie  embassy 
at  Constantinople.  A  lettec  from  Mjlton  to  secre- 
tary Bradshaw  was,  in  1623,  discovered  in  the  State 
I'ttper  Office,  in  which  the  poet  reeommeiids  Mar- 
veil  as  a  person  well  fitted  to  ataist  himself  in  his 


oHceof  Lalin»ecretary,  hebeinKagood  scholar,  and 
lately  engaged  by  General  Fairfai  to  give  ins' 
tions  in  the  languages  to  bis  daughter.  The  letter 
is  dated  February  1652.  Marvcll.  however,  was  not 
engaged  as  Milton's  assistant  till  1657.  Shortly 
before  the  Bfstoration,  he  was  elected  member  of 
partiameot  for  his  nAtive  city.  He  was  not,  like 
Waller,  an  eloquent  speaker,  bot  his  consistency 
and  integrity  made  him  highly  esteemed  and  re- 
spected. Ktarvell  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  last 
'  English  member  who  reecired  wages  from  his  con- 
'  stituents.*  Charles  IL  delighted  in  his  society, 
and  believing,  like  Sir  Bobert  Walpole,  that  every 
man  had  his  price,  he  sent  Lord  Danby,  his  trca- 
I  surer,  to  wait  npon  Marvell,  with  an  offer  of  a 
place  at  court,  and  an  immediate  present  of  a  thou- 
sand pounds.  The  inflexible  member  fur  Hull  re- 
sisted his  offers,  and  it  is  s^d  humorously  illustrated 
hia  independence  by  calling  his  servant  to  witness 
that  he  had  dined  for  three  days  successively  on  a 
shoulder  of  mutton  I  When  the  treasurer  was  gone, 
Marvell  was  forced  to  send  to  a  friend  to  borrow  a 
guineal  The  patriot  prescryed  his  integrity  to  the 
last,  and  satirised  the  profligacy  and  arbitrary  mea- 
sures of  the  court  with  much  wit  and  pungency. 
He  died  on  the  IGth  of  August  167B,  without  any 
previous  illness  or  visible  decay,  which  gave  rise  to 
a  report  that  he  had  been  poisoned.  The  town  of 
Hull  voted  a  sum  of  money  to  erect  a  monument  to 
Morvell'i  memory,  but  Uie  court  interfered,  and 
forbade  the  votive  tribute. 

Marvell'a  prose  writings  were  exceedingly  popular 
in  their  day,  but  being  written  for  temporary  pur- 
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poses,  they  have  mostly  gone  out  of  mind  with  the 
circumstances  that  produced  them.  In  [672  he  at- 
tacked Doctor,  afterwards  Bishop,  Parker,  in  a  piece 
entitiei  The  Rekeartal  TraiapoitrL  lothis  production 
he  vindicates  tbe  fair  fame  of  Milton,  who,  he  says, 
'  was  and  is  a  man  of  as  great  learning  and  sharp- 
ness of  wit  as  any  man,'  One  of  Marvell's  treatises. 
An  Aamint  of  the  Groiclh  of  Papery  and  Arbitrary 
Govemmenl  in  England,  was  considered  so  formid- 
able, that  a  reward  was  oflcred  for  the  discovery  of 
the  author  afid  printer.  Among  the  first,  if  not  the 
very  first,  trace*  of  that  vein  of  sportive  humour 
and  raillery  on  national  manners  and  ahsunjities. 
which  was  afterward  carried  tc  perfection  by  Addi- 
son, Steele,  and  others,  may  be  found  in  Marvcll. 
He  wrote  with  great  liveliness,  point,  and  vigour, 
though  often  coarse  and  personaL  Uis  poetry  is 
elegant  rather  than  forcible :  it  was  an  embellish- 
ment to  his  character  of  patriot  and  controversialist, 
but  not  a  substantive  ground  of  honour  and  distinc- 
tion, '  There  is  at  least  one  advantage  in  the 
poetical  inclination,'  says  Henry  Mackenzie,  in  his 
Man  of  Feeling,  '  that  it  is  an  incentive  to  philan- 
thropy. There  is  a  certain  poetic  ground  on  which 
a  man  cannot  tread  without  feelings  that  enlarge 
the  heart.  The  causes  of  human  depravity  vanish 
before  tbe  enthusiasm  he  professes ;  and  many  who 
are  not  able  to  reach  the  Parnassian  heights,  may 
yet  approach  so  near  as  to  be  bettered  by  tbe  air  of 
the  climate.'  This  appears  to  have  been  the  case 
with  Andrew  MarvclL  Only  a  good  and  amiable 
man  could  havewritten  his  versos  on  Tlie  Emlgranli 
in  the  Bermudat,  so  full  of  tenderness  and  pathos. 
His  poem  on  The  Ifymph  Complaining  for  Iht  Death 
of  her  Faan,  is  also  finely  conceived  and  expressed. 

Tlie  Eiaigrantt  in  Bcrmadat. 
Where  the  remote  Bermudas  ride 
In  th'  ocean'M  bosom  unespied. 
From  a  small  boat  that  row'd  along, 
The  liat'ning  winds  received  their  song. 
'  What  should  WD  do  but  sing  His  praise 
That  led  us  through  the  watery  maxe 
Unto  an  isle  ho  toug  unknown. 
And  yet  far  kinder  than  our  own  ! 
Where  He  the  huge  sea  monsters  racks. 
That  lift  the  deep  upon  thvir  bu^ks  ; 
He  lands  us  on  a  grassy  stage. 
Safe  from  the  storms  and  prelates'  rage. 
He  gave  us  this  eternal  spring 
UT-kT-t  k.K„ 1 ,1.: — 


Whfoh  here 
And  sends  the  fowls 
On  daily  visits  through  the  air. 
He  hangs  in  shades  the  orange  bright. 
Like  golden  lamps  in  a  green  night. 
And  does  in  the  pomegranate's  dose 
Jewels  more  rich  than  Ormus  shows. 
He  makes  the  figs  our  mouths  to  meet, 
And  throws  the  melons  at  our  feet 
But  apples,  plants  of  such  a  price, 
No  tree  could  ever  bear  them  twice. 
With  cedais,  chosen  by  his  hand. 
From  Lebanon  he  stores  the  land ; 
And  makes  the  hollow  seas  that  roar. 
Proclaim  the  ambergris  on  shore. 
He  cast  (of  which  we  laChet  boast) 
The  Qospel's  pearl  upon  our  coast ; 
And  in  these  racks  for  us  did  borne 
A  temple  where  to  sound  his  name. 
Oh  let  our  voice  his  praise  exalt. 
Till  it  arrive  at  Heaven's  vault, 
Which  then  perhaps  rebounding  may 
Kcho  beyond  the  Mciic  bay.' 
Thus  sang  they  in  the  Fngltsh  boat 
A  holy  and  a  cheerful  note. 
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And  all  the  way,  to  guide  their  chime, 
With  falling  oars  they  kept  the  time.* 

T1i£  Nymph  Complaining  for  tJte  JkcUh  of  ?ier  Favn, 

The  wanton  troopers  riding  by 
Hare  shot  my  faim,  and  it  will  die. 
Ungentle  men  !  They  cannot  thrive 
Who  kill*d  thee.    Thou  ne'er  didst,  alive, 
Them  any  harm ;  alas !  nor  could 
Thy  death  to  them  do  any  good.      ^ 
I'm  sure  I  never  wish'd  them  ill. 
Nor  do  I  for  all  this ;  nor  will : 
But,  if  my  simple  pray'rs  may  yet 
Prevail  with  Heaven  to  forget 
Thy  murder,  I  will  join  my  tears 
Rather  than  fail.    But  0  ray  fears  I 
It  cannot  die  so.    Heaven's  king 
Keeps  register  of  everything. 
And  nothing  may  we  use  in  vain  ; 
Ev'n  beasts  must  be  with  justice  slain ; 
Else  men  are  made  their  dcodands. 
Though  they  should  wash  their  guilty  hands 
In  this  wann  life-blood,  which  doth  part 
From  thine,  and  wound  me  to  the  heart, 
Yet  could  they  not  be  clean ;  their  stain 
Is  dyed  in  such  a  purple  grain. 
There  is  not  such  another  in 
The  world  to  offer  for  their  sin. 

Inconstant  Sylvio,  when  yet 
I  had  not  found  him  counterfeit, 
One  morning,  I  remember  well. 
Tied  in  this  silver  chain  and  bell, 
Gave  it  to  me :  nay,  and  I  know 
\\niat  he  said  then — I'm  sure  I  do. 
Said  he,  *  Look  how  your  huntsman  hero 
Hath  taught  a  fawn  to  hunt  his  deer.' 
But  Sylvio  soon  had  me  beguil'd : 
This  waxed  tame,  while  he  grew  wild. 
And,  quite  regardless  of  my  smart. 
Left  me  his  fawn,  but  took  his  heart. 

Thenceforth  I  set  myself  to  play 
JVfy  solitary  time  away 
With  this ;  and  very  well  content 
Could  BO  mine  idle  life  have  spent ; 
For  it  was  full  of  sport,  and  light 
Of  foot  and  heart,  /ind  did  invite 
Me  to  its  game :  it  seem'd  to  bless 
Itself  in  me.    How  could  I  less 
Than  love  it  t    Oh,  I  cannot  be 
Unkind  to  a  beast  that  loveth  me ! 

Had  it  liv'd  long,  I  do  not  know 
AVhether  it,  too,  might  have  done  so 
As  Sylvio  did ;  his  gifts  might  be 
Perhaps  as  false,  or  more,  than  he. 
For  I  am  sure,  for  aught  that  I 
Could  in  so  short  a  time  espy, 
Thy  love  was  far  more  better  than 
The  love  of  false  and  cruel  man. 

With  sweetest  milk  and  sugar  first 

I  it  at  mine  own  fingers  nurs'd ; 

And  as  it  grew  so  every  day. 

It  wax'd  more  white  and  sweet  than  they. 

It  had  so  sweet  a  breath  !  and  oft 

I  blush'd  to  see  its  foot  more  soft. 

And  white,  shall  I  say  f  than  my  hand— 

Than  any  lady's  of  the  land ! 

It  was  a  wondrous  thing  how  fleet 
'Twas  on  those  little  silver  feet. 

*  This  pI«eo  of  Marrell's,  particularly  the  last  rene,  seems  to 
have  been  io  the  mind  of  a  dlatlngulahed  poet  of  our  own  day. 
Mr  Thomas  Bfnore,  when  he  composed  his  floe  lytic,  *  Tlio 
Canadian  Boat  Bong.' 


With  what  a  pretty  skipping  grace 
It  oft  would  challenge  me  the  race ; 
And  when 't  had  leu  me  far  away, 
Twould  stay,  and  run  again,  and  stay; 
For  it  was  nimbler  much  than  hinds, 
And  trod  as  if  on  the  four  winds. 

I  hate  a  garden  of  my  own. 

But  so  With  roses  overgrown. 

And  lilies,  that  you  would  it  guess 

To  be  a  little  wilderness ; 

And  all  the  spring-time  of  the  year 

It  loved  only  to  he  there. 

Among  the  beds  of  lilies  I 

Have  sought  it  oft,  where  it  should  lie ; 

Yet  could  not,  till  itself  would  rise. 

Find  it,  although  before  mine  eyes ; 

For  in  the  flaxen  lilies'  shade. 

It  like  a  bank  of  lilies  laid. 

Upon  the  roses  it  would  feed, 

Until  its  lips  ev'n  seem'd  to  bleed  ; 

And  then  to  me  't  would  boldly  trip. 

And  print  those  roses  on  my  lip. 

But  all  its  chief  delight  was  still 

On  roses  thus  itself  to  fill ; 

And  its  pure  viigin  lips  to  fold 

In  whitest  sheets  of  lilies  cold. 

Had  it  liv'd  long,  it  would  have  been 

Lilies  without,  roses  within. 

Thoughti  in  a  Oardm, 

How  Tainly  men  themselves  amaze. 
To  win  the  palm,  the  oak,  or  bays  : 
And  their  incessant  labours  see 
Crown'd  from  some  single  herb,  or  tree. 
Whose  short  and  narrow-verged  shade 
Does  prudently  their  toils  upbraid ; 
While  all  the  flow'rs,  and  trees,  do  close^ 
To  weave  the  garlands  of  repose. 

Fair  Quiet,  have  I  found  thee  here. 
And  Innocence,  thy  sister  dear  t 
Mistaken  long,  I  sought  you  then 
In  busy  companies  of  men. 
Your  sacred  plants,  if  here  below. 
Only  among  the  plants  will  grow. 
Society  is  all  but  rude 
To  this  delicious  solitufle. 

No  white  nor  red  was  ever  seen 

So  am'rous  as  this  lovely  green. 

Fond  lovers,  cruel  as  their  flame, 

Cut  in  these  trees  their  mistress*  name. 

Little,  alas,  they  know  or  heed. 

How  far  these  beauties  her  exceed ! 

Fair  trees  I  where'er  your  barks  I  wound. 

No  name  shall  but  your  own  be  found. 

What  wond'rous  life  in  this  I  lead! 
Ripe  apples  drop  about  my  bead. 
The  luscious  clusters  of  the  vine 
Upon  my  mouth  do  crush  their  wine. 
The  nectarine,  and  curious  peach. 
Into  my  hands  themselves  do  reach. 
Stumbling  on  melons,  as  I  pass, 
Insnar'd  with  flow'rs,  I  fall  on  grass. 

Meanwhile  the  mind  from  pleasure  lc« 

Withdraws  into  its  happiness. 

llie  mind,  that  ocean  where  each  kind 

Does  straight  its  own  resemblance  find ; 

Yet  it  creates  transcending  these. 

Far  other  worlds  and  other  seas ; 

Annihilating  all  that's  made 

To  a  green  thought  in  a  green  shade. 

Hero  at  the  fountain's  sliding  foot, 
Or  at  some  fruit-tree's  mossy  root. 
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Cuting  the  body's  vest  wiJc, 
Mj  BDul  into  the  boughs  doei  glide ; 
Then,  like  u  bird,  it  liti  uid  eingi. 
Then  wheU  and  claps  ita  ailier  wiii|;i. 
And,  till  picpar'd  for  longer  flight, 
W&rea  in  its  plumes  the  T&rioui  light. 

Such  wu  the  happj  garden  state. 
While  man  there  wiilk'd  without  a  mate  -. 
After  a  place  n  pum  and  sweet. 
What  other  help  couid  jet  be  meet  t 
But  'twu  bejond  ■  mortal's  share 
To  wonder  sulitaij  there  : 
Two  paradises  are  in  one. 
To  live  in  paradise  alone. 

How  weU  the  stilful  gard'ner  draw 
Offlowers  and  herbs  this  dial  new! 
Where,  from  aboie,  the  milder  sun 
Does  through  a  fra((iant  zodiac  run  : 
And,  u  it  works,  th'  industrious  bee 
Computes  ita  time  as  well  as 


[i  Whimtai^  Satire  on  HoOand.''] 

Holland,  that  scarce  deserres  the  name  of  land. 
As  but  th'  off-scouring  of  tho  British  sand  ; 
And  so  much  earth  as  wu  contributed 
By  English  pilots  when  titej  hear'd  the  lead  ; 
Or  what  by  th'  ocean's  slow  alluTiou  fell, 
Of  shipwreck'd  cockle  and  the  mascle-shell ; 
This  indigested  vomit  of  the  sea 
Fell  to  the  Dutch  hy  just  proprietj. 
Olad  then,  as  miners  who  haie  found  the  ore, 
Th^,  with  mad  labour,  fish'd  tho  land  to  shorr  : 
And  dir'd  as  desperately  for  each  piece 
Of  earth,  al  if 't  had  been  of  Ambergrease  ; 
Collecting  aDiiously  small  loads  of  clay, 
Less  than  what  building  swallows  bear  away ; 
Or  than  those  pills  which  sordid  beetles  rowl. 
Transfusing  into  them  their  dunghill  sool. 
}Iow  did  they  rivet,  with  gigautic  piles. 
Thorough  the  centre  their  new-caCched  miles; 
And  to  the  stake  a  struggling  country  bound. 
Where  barking  waves  still  bait  the  forced  pound  ; 
Building  their  wat'ry  Babel  far  more  high 
To  reach  the  sea,  than  those  to  scale  the  sky. 
Yet  still  his  claim  the  injur'd  ocean  lud. 
And  oft  at  leap-frog  o'er  their  steeple*  play'J ; 
As  if  on  purpose  it  ou  land  had  come 
To  show  them  what's  their  mare  liberum. 
A  dwly  deluge  over  them  does  boil ; 
The  earth  and  water  play  at  level-coy!. 
The  fish  ofttimcs  the  burgher  dispossess'd. 
And  sat,  not  as  a  meat,  but  as  a  guest ; 
And  oft  the  Tritons,  and  the  seo-nym^i.  saw 
Whole  shoals  of  Dutch  serr'd  up  tor  Cabiltau ; 
Or,  as  they  over  the  new  level  nmg'd. 
For  pickled  herring,  pickled  heeren  cbang'd. 
Nature,  it  seem'd,  asham'd  of  her  mistake. 
Would  throw  their  land  away  at  duck  and  drake. 
Therefore  necessity,  that  first  made  kings. 
Something  like  government  among  them  brings. 
For,  as  irilh  Pigmies,  who  best  kills  the  crane. 
Among  the  hungry  he  that  treasures  grain. 
Among  the  blind  the  one-ey'd  blinkud  reigns. 
So  mice  among  the  drowned  he  that  dtuns. 
Not  who  first  see  the  rising  sun  commands  : 
But  who  could  first  discern  the  rising  lands. 
Who  best  could  know  to  pump  on  earth  no  leak, 
Itim  they  their  lord,  and  country's  father,  speak. 


To  make  a  bank  was  a  great  plot  of  state ; 

Invent  a  shov'l,  and  be  a  magistrate. 

Hence  soma  small  dike  grave,  unperceir'd  iuvadee 

The  pow'r,  and  grows,  as  'twere,  a  king  of  spades  ; 

But,  for  less  eavy  some  join'd  states  endures. 

Who  look  like  a  commission  of  the  sewers  : 

For  these  half-andera,  half-wet,  and  halfHliy, 

Nor  bear  strict  service,  noi  pure  liberty. 

'Tis  probable  religion,  after  this, 

Came  next  in  order ;  which  they  could  not  miss. 

How  could'  the  Dutch  but  be  convertLi),  when 

Th'  apostles  were  so  many  fishermen  I 

Besides,  the  waters  of  themselves  did  rise. 

And,  OS  their  land,  so  them  did  re-baptise ; 

Though  herring  for  their  God  few  voices  raisi'd. 

And  Poor-John  to  have  been  th'  Evangelist. 

Faith,  that  could  never  twins  conceive  befai«. 

Never  so  fertile,  spawn'd  upon  this  ihor« 

More  pregnant  thui  their  Marg'ret,  that  laid  down 

For  Ifandt-in-Keldcr  of  a  whole  Hana-Towu. 

Sure,  when  religion  did  itself  embark. 

And  from  the  east  would  westward  steer  its  ark. 

It  struck,  and  splitting  on  this  unknown  ground. 

Each  one  thence  pillaged  the  first  piece  he  found : 

Hence  Amsterdam,  Turk,  Christian,  Pagan,  Jew, 

Staple  of  sKts,  and  mint  of  schism  grew  ; 

That  bank  of  conscience,  where  not  one  so  Strang 

Opinion,  but  finds  credit,  and  exchange. 

In  vain  for  Catholics  ourselves  we  bear ; 

The  univenal  church  is  only  then.    *    * 


It  is  rarely  that  a  pssquioode,  written  to  aatiriae 
living  characters  or  systems,  oatliTes  ita  own  age; 
and,  where  such  is  the  case,  we  loay  well  suppoae 
•omething  tery  remarkable  in  the  work,  if  nr*  '- 


the  merit*  of  its  author.  Such  a  work  is  Haditnu, 
a  cavalier  burlenque  of  the  extravagant  idcoi  and 
rigid  manner*  of  the  English  Puritans  of  the  civil 
war  and  commonwealth.  Borne  up  by  a  felicity  of 
veniflcation  and  on  intensity  of  wit  never  excelled  in 
our  literature,  this  poem  still  retains  Ita  place  amongst 
the  classic  productions  of  the  Englisii  muac,  althougli. 
perhaps,  rarely  read  through  at  once,  for  which,  in- 
deed, it*  incessant  brilliancy  in  some  measure  unfit* 
it  Samuel  Butler,  the  author  of  thi*  extraordinary 
satire,  was  bom  in  1618  nt  Streaham,  in  Worcester- 
shire,   llii  Citber  wo*  a  fanner,  possening  a  ■mull 
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e«late  of  his  owDi  in  ibort,  an  En^h  jeonuiL 
The  poet,  hsTing  received  «ome  edocatioD  >t  the 
KTBiaroar-Bchool  of  Worceiter,  removed  to  Cam- 
bridge, protMbly  vith  the  design  of  prosecuting  his 
studies  there;  but,  aa  lie  is  ascertaiiied  to  have  never 
matrienlatcd,  it  Is  supposed  that  the  limited  cir- 
eumitances  of  his  parent*  had  fbrbidden  liim  to 
odvanoe  in  the  learned  career  to  wliich  liis  ta«tea 
directed  him.  On  this,  as  on  ail  other  parts  of 
Butler's  life,  there  rests  great  obBCurity.  It  appears 
it  he  spent  some  years  of  his  youth  in  pcrfonuing 
the  duties  of  clerk  to  a  justice  of  Die  peace  in  his 
Te  district,  and  that  in  this  situation  he  found 
ns  of  cultivating  his  mind.  His  talents  may  be 
presumed  to  have  interested  some  of  his  friends  and 
neighbours  in  hie  behalf,  for  he  is  ofterMards  found 
"n  the  family  of  the  Countess  of  Kent,  where  he  had 
:hc  use  of  a  library,  and  the  advantage  of  conver- 
ifltion  with  the  celebrated  Seldeo,  who  often  em- 
ployed the  poet  as  his  amanuensis  and  transcriber. 
Tlius  ran  on  the  years  of  Butler's  youth  and  early 
manhood,  and  so  far  he  cannot  be  considered  as  un- 
fortunate, if  we  are  to  presume  that  he  found  his 
chief  enjoyment,  as  scholars  generally  do,  in  oppor- 

I  tunities  of  intellectual  improvement.  He  is  next 
found  in  the  family  of  Sir  Samuel  Luke,  a  Bedford- 
shire genllelnan,  whom  it  is  probable  he  served  in 
the  capacity  of  tutor.  Luke  was  one  of  Cromwell's 
principal  officers,  marked  probably — perhaps  to  an 

I  unusual  degree — by  the  well-known  peculiarities  of 
hia  party.  The  situation  could  not  be  a  very  agree- 
able  one  to  a  man  whose  disposition  was  so  much 
towards  wit  and  humour,  even  though  those  quali- 

,  ties  had  not  made  their  owner  a  royalist^  wtiich  in 
such  an  age  they  could  scarcely  fail  to  do.  Daily 
exposed  to  association  with  persona  whose  character, 

'  from  antagonism  to  his  own,  lie  could  not  but  loathe, 
I  not  surprising  that  the  now  mature  muse  of 

'  Butler  should  have  ciinctived  the  design  of  a  gencrid 
re  on  the  aectariau  party.  Perlinps  personal 
grievances  of  his  own  might  add  to  the  poignancy 
of  his  feelings  regarding  the  Cromwellians.  The 
matchless  fiction  of  Cervantes  supplied  him  with 
a  model,  in  which  he  had  only  to  substitute  the 
extravagances  of  a  poUtical  and  religious  fanaticism 
fur  those  of  chivalry.  Luke  himself  is  understood 
to  be  depicted  in  Sir  Hudibras,  and  for  this  Butler 

I  has  been  accused  of  a  breach  of  the  laws  of  hospi- 
tality :  we  are  not  disposed  decidedly  to  rebut  the 
chai|^ ;  but  we  think  it  may  in  candour  be  allowcil 
lu  hang  in  doubt,  until  we  kuow  something  more 
[)n;eise  as  to  the  circumstances  attending  the  con^ 
iieiion  of  the  poet  with  hia  patron,  and,  more  par- 
tiiularly.  those  attending  their  parting. 

Tlie  Restoration  threw  a  faint  and  brief  sunsliiM 
upon  tlie  life  of  Butler,  He  was  appointed  secretary 
x>  the  Earl  of  Carbury,  l^esidcnt  of  the  principality 
of  Wales;  and  when  the  wardenship  of  tlie  Marches 
was  revived,  the  carl  made  his  secretary  steward  of 
Ludlow  castle^  The  poet,  now  Bi\j  yean  of  age, 
!emed  to  add  to  his  security  for  theftiturebymarry- 
ig  a  widow  named  Herbert,  who  was  of  jiood  family 
and  fortune;  but  this  prospect  proved  delusiv 
consequence  of  the  failure  of  parties  on  whou 
lady's  fortune  depended.  It  was  now  that  Butler 
first  became  an  author,  Thefirstpartof  Hudibras' 
appeared  in  1663,  and  immediately  became  popular. 
Its  wit,  so  pat  to  the  taste  of  the  time,  and  the 
breadth  of  the  satiric  pictures  which  it  presented, 
cacli  of  which  had  hundreds  of  prototypes  within 
the  recollection  of  all  men  then  living,  could  n 
to  give  it  extensive  currency.  By  the  Earl 
I>orset,  an  accomplished  fHend  of  letters,  it  was 
intrwluced  to  the  notice  of  the  court ;  and  the  king 
is  said  to  have  done  it  the  honour  of  often  quoting 


it.  A  second  part  appeared  in  1664,  and  a  third 
fourteen  years  later.  But  though  the  poet  and  bis  ; 
work  were  the  praise  of  all  ranks,  from  royalty  j 
downwards,  he  was  himself  Uttle  benefited  fay  it 
What  emolnments  he  derived  fhim  his  stewardship,  \ 
or  whether  he  derived  any  emolnmcnta  &om  it  at 
all,  doea  not  appear;  but  it  seems  tolerably  clear 
that  the  latter  part  of  Ids  life  was  spent  in  mean 
and  struggling  circumstance*  in  London.  The  Earl 
of  Clarendon  promised  him  a  place  at  court,  but  be  ' 
never  obtained  it.  The  king  ordered  him  a  present  i 
of  £300,*  which  was  insufficient  to  discharge  the  . 
debts  pressing  upon  him  at  the  time.  He  was  fk-  , 
voured  with  an  interview  by  the  Duke  of  Bucking-  ' 
ham,  who,  however,  seeing  two  court  ladies  pan, 
ran  out  to  them,  and  did  not  come  back,  so  that 
Butler  had  to  go  home  disappointed.  Such  are  the 
only  circumstmces  related  aa  chequering  a  twenty- 
years'  life  of  obscure  misery  which  befell  the  most 
brilliant  comic  genius  which  perhaps  our  country 
has  ever  produced.  Butler  died  lu  1660.  in  a  tn  — 
street  near  Covent  Garden,t  and  was  buried  at 
expense  of  a  friend 


Row  StRKt,  LcmdoD ;  in  »hlch  UuUcr  dird. 

'  Hudibras'  is  not  only  the  best  burlesque  poem 
written  against  the  Puritans  of  that  age,  so  fertile 
in  satire,  but  is  the  best  burlesque  in  the  English 
language.  The  same  amount  of  learning,  wit. 
shrewdness,  ingenious  and  deep  thought,  felicitous 
illustration,  and  irresistible  drollery,  has  never  been 
comprised  in  the  same  limits.  Tlic  idea  of  the  knigbt. 
Sir  Hudibras,  going  out  'a-colunclling' with  his  Squire 
Ralph,  is  of  course  copied  fVom  Cervantes;  but  the 
filling  up  of  the  story  is  different.  Uon  Quixote  pre- 
sents us  with  a  wide  range  of  adventures,  which  in- 
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terest  the  imagination  and  the  feelings.  There  is  a 
freshness  and  a  romance  about  the  Spanish  hero, 
and  a  tone  of  high  honour  and  chivalry,  which 
Butler  did  not  attempt  to  imitate.  His  object  was 
to  cast  ridicule  on  the  whole  body  of  the  English 
Puritans,  especially  their  leaders,  and  to  debase  them 
by  low  and  vulgar  associations.  It  must  be  confessed, 
that  in  many  of  their  acts  there  was  scope  for  sar- 
casm. Their  affected  dress,  language,  and  manners, 
their  absurd  and  fanatical  legislation  against  walk- 
ing in  the  fields  on  Sundays,  village  May-poles,  and 
other  subjects  beneath  the  dignity  of  public  notice, 
were  fair  subjects  for  the  satirical  poet  Their  reli- 
gious enthusiasm  also  led  them  into  intolerance  and 
absurdity.  Contending  for  so  dear  a  prize  as  liberty 
of  conscience,  and  believing  that  they  were  specially 
appointed  to  shake  and  overturn  the  old  corruptions 
of  tiie  kingdom,  the  Puritans  were  littie  guided  by 
considerations  of  prudence,  policy,  or  forbearance. 
Even  Milton,  the  friend  and  associate  of  the  party, 
was  forced  to  admit 

That  New  Presbyter  was  but  Old  Priest  writ  laige. 

The  higher  qualities  of  these  men,  their  indomitable 
courage  and  lofty  zeal,  were  of  course  overlooked 
or  despised  by  the  royalists,  their  opponents,  and 
Butler  did  not  choose  to  remember  them.  His 
burlesque  was  read  with  delight,  and  was  popular 
for  generations  after  the  Puritans  had  merged  into 
the  more  sober  and  discreet  English  dissenters.  The 
plot  or  action  of  *  Hudibras'  is  limited  and  defective, 
and  seems  only  to  have  been  used  as  a  sort  of  peg 
on  which  he  could  hang  his  satirical  portraits  and 
allusions.  The  first  cantos  were  written  early,  when 
the  civil  war  commenced,  but  we  are  immediately 
conveyed  to  the  death  of  Cromwell,  at  least  fifteen 
years  later,  and  have  a  sketeh  of  public  affairs  to 
the  dissolution  of  the  Rump  Parliament.  The 
bare  idea  of  a  Presbyterian  justice  sallying  out  with 
his  attendant,  an  Independent  clerk,  to  redress 
superstition  and  correct  abuses,  has  an  air  of  ridi- 
cule, and  this  is  kept  up  by  the  dialogues  between 
the  parties,  which  are  highly  witty  and  ludicrous ; 
by  their  attack  on  the  bear  and  the  fiddle;  their 
imprisonment  in  the  stocks;  the  voluntary  penance 
of  whipping  submitted  to  by  the  knight,  and  his 
adventures  with  his  lady. 

The  love  of  Hudibras  is  almost  as  rich  as  that  of 
Ealstaff,  and  he  argaes  in  the  same  manner  for  the 
utmost  freedom,  men  having,  he  says,  nothing  but 
*  frail  vows'  to  oppose  to  the  stratagems  of  the  fair. 
He  moralises  as  follows : — 

For  women  first  were  made  for  men. 
Not  men  for  them :  It  follows,  then. 
That  men  haTe  right  to  every  one, 
And  they  no  freedom  of  their  own ; 
And  therefore  men  have  power  to  choose. 
But  they  no  charter  to  refuse. 
Hence  *tis  apparent  that,  what  course 
Soe*er  we  take  to  your  amours. 
Though  by  the  indirectest  way, 
'TIS  no  injustice  nor  foul  play ; 
And  that  you  ought  to  take  that  course 
As  we  take  you,  for  better  or  worse, 
And  gratefully  submit  to  those 
Who  you,  before  another,  chose. 

The  poem  was  left  unfinished,  but  more  of  it 
would  hardly  have  been  read  even  in  the  days  of 
Charles.  There  is,  in  fact,  a  plethora  of  wit  in 
'Hudibras,*  and  a  condensation  of  thought  and 
style,  which  become  oppressive  and  tiresome.  The 
faculties  of  the  reader  cannot  be  kept  in  a  state  of 
constant  tension;  and  after  perusing  some  thirty  or 
forty  pages,  he  is  fain  to  relinquish  the  task,  and 
seek  out  for  the  simplicity  of  nature.    Some  of  the 


short  burlesque  descriptions  are  inimitable.    For  ex- 
ample, of  Morning — 

The  sun  had  long  since,  in  the  lap 
Of  Thetis,  taken  out  his  nap. 
And,  like  a  lobster  boil'd,  the  mora 
From  black  to  red  began  to  turn. 

OfNightr- 

The  sun  grew  low  and  left  the  skies. 
Put  down,  some  write,  by  ladies'  eves ; 
The  moon  pull'd  off  her  veil  of  light. 
That  hides  her  face  by  day  from  sight, 
(Mysterious  veil,  of  brightness  made. 
That's  both  her  lustre  and  her  shade). 
And  in  the  lantern  of  the  night. 
With  shining  horns  hung  out  her  light ; 
For  darkness  i^  the  proper  sphere. 
Where  all  false  glories  use  t'  appear. 
The  twinkling  stars  bepm  to  muster. 
And  glitter  with  their  borrowed  lu<tre ; 
While  sleep  the  wearied  world  rcliev'd. 
By  counterfeiting  death  revly'd. 

Many  of  the  lines  and  similes  in  '  Hudibras  are 
completely  identified  with  the  languajfe,  and  can 
never  be  separated  from  it  Sucli  are  tlic  opening 
lines  of  Part  IL  canto  three — 

Doubtless  the  pleasure  is  as  great 

Of  being  cheated  as  to  cheat ; 

As  lookers  on  feel  most  delight 

That  least  perceive  a  juggler's  sleight ; 

And  still  the  less  they  understand. 

The  more  they  admire  his  sleight-of-hand. 

Or  where  the  knight  remarks,  respecting  the  im- 
portance of  money — 

For  what  in  worth  is  anvthing. 
But  so  much  money  as  twill  bring ! 

Butler  says  of  his  brother  poets — 

Those  that  write  in  rhyme,  still  make 
The  one  verse  for  the  other's  sake ; 
For  one  for  sense,  and  one  for  rhyme, 
I  think 's  sufficient  at  one  time. 

There  are  a  few  such  compelled  rhymes  in  '  Hudi- 
bras,' but  the  number  is  astonishingly  small. 

lAcconplishnienU  of  Jludibrof,'] 

\Vheu  civil  dudgeon  first  grow  high. 
And  men  fell  out,  they  knew  not  why : 
When  hard  words,  jealousies,  and  fears. 
Set  folks  together  by  the  ears. 
And  made  them  fight,  like  mad  or  drunk. 
For  Dame  Religion  as  for  punk  ; 
Whose  honesty  they  all  durst  swear  for. 
Though  not  a  man  of  them  knew  wherefore : 
"VVTien  gosx)el-trumpeter,  surrounded 
With  long-ear'd  rout,  to  battle  sounded, 
And  pulpit,  drum  ecclesiastic. 
Was  beat  with  fist,  instead  of  a  stick  : 
Then  did  Sir  Knight  abandon  dwelling, 
And  out  he  rode  a-colonelling. 

A  wight  he  was,  whose  very  sight  would 
Entitle  him,  mirror  of  knighthood  ; 
That  never  bow'd  his  stubbont  knee 
To  anything  but  chiyalry  ; 
Nor  put  up  blow,  but  that  which  laid 
Right-worshipful  on  shoulder-blade : 
Chief  of  domestic  knights  and  errant. 
Either  for  chartel  or  for  warrant : 
Great  on  the  bench,  ^reat  on  the  saddle, 
That  could  as  well  bmd  o'er,  as  swaddle : 
Eighty  he  was  at  both  of  these. 
And  styl'd  of  war  as  well  as  peace. 
(So  some  rats,  of  amphibious  nature, 
Are  either  for  the  land  or  water.) 
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But  here  our  authors  make  a  doubt, 
Whether  he  were  more  wise  or  stout ; 
Some  hold  the  one,  and  some  the  other : 
But  howsoo'er  they  make  a  pother, 
The  difference  was  so  small,  his  brain 
Outweigh'd  his  rage  but  half  a  grain ; 
Which  made  some  take  Um  for  a  tool 
That  knares  do  work  with,  call'd  a  fool. 
For  't  has  been  held  by  many,  that 
As  Montaigne,  playing  with  his  cat, 
Complains  she  thought  him  but  an  ass. 
Much  more  she  would  Sir  Hudibras. 
(For  that's  the  name  our  Taliant  knight 
To  all  his  challenges  did  write.) 
But  they're  mistaken  rcry  much ; 
Tls  plain  enough  he  was  no  such  : 
We  grant,  although  he  had  much  wit. 
He  was  rery  shy  of  using  it ; 
As  being  loath  to  wear  it  out. 
And  therefore  bore  it  not  about ; 
Unless  on  holidays,  or  so, 
As  men  their  best  apparel  do  ; 
Beside,  'tis  known  he  could  speak  Greek 
As  naturally  as>pigs  squeak ; 
That  Latin  was  no  more  difficile. 
Than  to  a  blackbird  'tis  to  whistle  : 
Being  rich  in  both,  he  never  scanted 
His  bounty  unto  such  as  wanted  ; 
But  much  of  either  would  afford 
To  many,  that  had  not  one  word.    *    * 

He  was  in  logic  a  great  critic. 
Profoundly  skiird  in  analytic  ; 
He  could  distinguish,  and  divide 
A  hair  'twizt  south  and  south-west  side  ; 
On  either  which  he  would  dispute. 
Confute,  change  hands,  and  still  confute ; 
He'd  undertake  to  prove  by  force 
Of  argument  a  man's  no  horse  ; 
He'd  prove  a  buzzard  is  no  fowl, 
And  tnat  a  lord  may  be  an  owl, 
A  calf  an  alderman,  a  goose  a  justice. 
And  rooks  committee-men  and  trustees. 
He'd  run  in  debt  by  disputation. 
And  pay  with  ratiocination  : 
All  this  by  syllogism,  true 
In  mood  and  figure,  he  would  do. 
For  rhetoric,  he  could  not  ope 
His  mouth,  but  out  there  flew  a  trope ; 
And  when  he  happen'd  to  break  off. 
I'  th'  middle  of  his  speech,  or  cough, 
11'  had  hard  words,  ready  to  show  why, 
And  tell  what  rules  he  did  it  by  : 
Else,  when  with  greatest  art  he  spoke. 
You'd  think  he  talk'd  like  other  folk  ; 
For  all  a  rhetorician's  rules 
Teach  nothing  but  to  name  his  tools. 
But,  when  he  pleas'd  to  show't,  his  speech 
In  loftiness  of  sound  was  rich ; 
A  Babylonish  dialect. 
Which  learned  pedants  much  affect : 
It  was  a  party-colour'd  dress 
Of  patch'd  and  piebald  languages  ; 
'Twas  English  cut  on  Greek  and  Latin, 
Like  fustian  heretofore  on  satin. 
It  had  an  odd  promiscuous  tone. 
As  if  he  had  talk'd  three  parts  in  one  ; 
Which  made  some  think,  when  he  did  gabble, 
Til'  had  heard  three  labourers  of  Babel ; 
Or  Cerberus  himself  pronounce 
A  leash  of  languages  at  once. 
This  he  as  volubly  would  vent 
As  if  his  stock  would  ne'er  be  spent ; 
And  truly,  to  support  that  charge. 
He  had  supplies  as  vast  and  large : 
For  he  could  coin  or  counterfeit 
New  words,  »»*^»  littlo  or  no  wit ; 


Words  so  debased  and  hard,  no  stone 
Was  hard  enough  to  touch  them  on : 
And  when  with  hasty  noise  he  spoke  'em, 
The  ignorant  for  current  took  'em ; 
That  had  the  orator,  who  once 
Did  fill  his  mouth  with  pebble  stones 
When  he  harangu'd,  but  known  his  phraaey 
He  would  have  us'd  no  other  ways. 

[Sdiffion  of  HvdihroiJ] 

For  his  religion,  it  was  fit 

To  match  his  learning  and  his  wit. 

'Twas  Presbyterian  true  blue  ; 

For  he  was  of  that  stubborn  crew 

Of  errant  saints,  whom  all  men  grant 

To  be  the  true  church  militant ; 

Such  as  do  build  their  faith  upon 

The  holy  text  of  pike  and  gun  ; 

Decide  all  controversies  by 

Infallible  artillery ; 

And  prove  their  doctrine  orthodox 

By  apostolic  blows  and  knocks ; 

Call  fire,  and  sword,  and  desolation, 

A  godly  thorough  reformation. 

Which  always  must  be  carried  on. 

And  still  be  doing,  never  done ; 

As  if  religion  were  intended 

For  nothing  else  but  to  be  mended ; 

A  sect  whose  chief  devotion  lies 

In  odd  perverse  antipathies ; 

In  falling  out  with  that  or  this. 

And  fin£ng  somewhat  still  amiss ; 

More  peevi^  cross,  and  splenetic. 

Than  dog  distraught  or  monkey  sick ; 

That  witn  more  care  keep  holiday 

The  wrong,  than  others  the  right  way  ; 

Compound  for  sins  they  are  inclia'd  to. 

By  damning  those  they  have  no  mind  to. 

Still  so  pervene  and  opposite. 

As  if  they  worshipp'd  God  for  spite ; 

The  self-same  thing  they  will  abhor 

One  way,  and  long  another  for ; 

Freewill  they  one  way  disavow. 

Another,  nothing  else  allow ; 

All  pie^  consists  thereui 

In  them,  in  other  men  all  sin ; 

Rather  than  fail,  they  will  defy 

That  which  they  love  most  tenderly ; 

Quarrel  with  minc'd  pies,  and  disparage 

Their  best  and  dearest  friend,  plum-porridge ; 

Fat  piff  and  goose  itself  oppose. 

And  blaspheme  custard  through  the  nose. 

Th'  apostles  of  this  fierce  religion, 

Like  Mahomet's,  were  ass  and  widgeon. 

To  whom  our  knight,  by  fast  instinct 

Of  wit  and  temper,  was  so  link'd. 

As  if  hypocrisy  and  nouKuse 

Had  got  th'  advowson  of  his  conscience. 

[Penonol  Appearance  oflfudHfras.'] 

His  tawny  beard  was  th'  equal  grace 

Both  of  his  wisdom  and  his  face  ; 

In  cut  and  dye  so  like  a  tile, 

A  sudden  view  it  would  beguile ; 

The  upper  part  thereof  was  whey, 

The  nether,  orange,  inix'd  with  gray. 

This  hairy  meteor  did  denounce 

The  fall  of  sceptres  and  of  crowns ; 

With  grisly  type  did  represent 

Declining  age  of  government ; 

And  tell,  with  hieroglyphic  spade. 

Its  own  grave  and  the  state's  were  made. 

Like  Samson's  heart-breakers,  it  grew 

In  time  to  make  a  nation  rue  ;  . .^ 
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Though  it  contributed  its  own  fall, 

To  wait  upon  the  public  downfall ; 

It  was  monastic,  and  did  grow 

In  holy  orders  by  strict  tow  ; 

Of  rule  as  sullen  and  severe, 

As  that  of  rigid  Cordelier ; 

Twas  bound  to  suffer  persecution, 

And  martyrdom  with  resolution ; 

T'  oppose  itself  against  the  hate 

And  Tengeance  of  th'  incensed  state, 

In  whose  defiance  it  was  worn, 

Still  ready  to  be  pull'd  and  torn ; 

With  red  hot  irons  to  be  tortur'd, 

ReTiI*d,  and  spit  upon,  and  martyr'd ; 

Maugre  all  which  'twas  to  stand  fast 

As  long  as  monarchy  should  lost ; 

But  when  the  state  should  hap  to  reel, 

'Twas  to  submit  to  fatal  steel, 

And  fall,  as  it  was  consecrate, 

A  sacrifice  to  fall  of  state ; 

Whose  thread  of  life  the  fatal  sisters 

Did  twist  together  with  its  whiskers, 

And  twine  so  close,  that  Time  should  never, 

In  life  or  death,  their  fortunes  sever ; 

But  with  his  rusty  sickle  mow 

Both  down  together  at  a  blow.    *    * 
His  doublet  was  of  sturdy  bufi^. 

And  thouffh  not  sword,  yet  cudgel  proof ; 

Whereby  ^twas  fitter  for  his  use, 

Who  fear'd  no  blows  but  such  as  bruiKC. 
His  breeches  were  of  rugged  woollen, 
And  had  been  at  the  siese  of  Bullen ; 
To  old  king  Harnr  so  well-known, 
Sonie  writers  held  they  were  his  own ; 
Though  they  were  lin'd  with  many  a  piece 
Of  ammunition,  bread  and  i^heese, 
And  fat  black  puddings,  proper  food 
For  warriors  that  delight  in  blood ; 
For,  as  we  said,  he  always  chose 
To  carnr  victual  in  his  hose. 
That  often  tempted  rats  and  mice 
Th'  ammunition  to  surprise ; 
And  when  he  put  a  hand  but  in 
The  one  or  t'  other  magazine, 
Thcnr  stoutly  en  defence  on*t  stood. 
And  from  the  wounded  foe  drew  blood ; 
And  till  they  were  storm'd  and  beaten  out. 
Ne'er  left  the  fortified  redoubt ; 
And  though  knights^rrant,  as  some  think, 
Of  old  did  neither  eat  nor  drink, 
Because  when  thorough  deserts  vast. 
And  regions  desolate  they  pass'd. 
Where  belly-timber  above  ground. 
Or  under,  was  not  to  be  found. 
Unless  they  graz'd,  there's  not  one  word 
Of  their  provision  on  record ; 
Which  made  some  confidently  write 
They  had  no  stomachs  but  to  fight. 
Tib  false ;  for  Arthur  wore  in  haXl 
Round  table  like  a  farthingal ; 
On  which,  with  shirt  pull'd  out  behind. 
And  eke  before,  his  good  knights  din'd ; 
Though  'twas  no  table  some  suppose. 
But  a  huge  pair  of  round  trunk  hose, 
In  which  he  carried  as  much  meat 
As  he  and  all  the  knights  could  eat ; 
When  laving  by  their  swords  and  truncheons. 
They  took  their  breakfasts  or  their  lunchconi. 
But  let  that  pass  at  present,  lest 
We  should  forget  where  we  digress'd, 
As  learned  authors  use,  to  whom 
We  leave  it,  and  to  the  purpose  come. 

His  puissant  sword  unto  his  side. 
Near  his  undaunted  heart,  was  tied, 
With  basket  hilt  that  would  hold  broth, 
And  serve  for  fight  and  dinner  both ; 


In  it  he  melted  lead  for  bullets 

To  shoot  at  foes,  and  sometimes  pullets. 

To  whom  he  bore  so  fell  a  grutch, 

He  ne'er  gave  quarter  t'  any  such. 

The  trenchant  blade,  Toledo  trusty, 

For  want  of  fighting,  was  grown  rusty. 

And  ate  into  itself,  for  lack 

Of  somebody  to  hew  and  hack : 

The  peaceful  scabbard  where  it  dwelt. 

The  rancour  of  its  edge  had  felt ; 

For  of  the  lower  end  two  handful 

It  had  devour'd,  it  was  so  manful, 

And  so  much  scom'd  to  lurk  in  case. 

As  if  it  durst  not  show  its  face. 

In  many  desperate  attempts 

Of  warrants,  exigents,  contempts, 

It  had  appear'd  with  courage  bolder 

Than  Serjeant  Bum  invading  shoulder : 

Oft  had  it  ta'en  possession. 

And  prisoners  too,  or  made  them  run. 

This  sword  a  dagger  had  his  page, 
That  was  but  little  for  his  age  ; 
And  therefore  waited  on  him  so 
As  dwarfs  upon  knights-errant  do : 
It  was  a  serviceable  dudgeon. 
Either  for  fighting,  or  for  drudging : 
When  it  had  stabb'd  or  broke  a  head, 
It  would  scrape  trenchers,  or  chip  bread ; 
Toast  cheese  or  bacon,  though  it  were 
To  bait  a  mouse-trap,  would  not  care : 
Twould  make  clean  shoes,  and  in  the  earth 
Set  leeks  and  onions,  and  so  forth : 
It  had  been  'prentice  to  a  brewer, 
Where  this  and  more  it  did  endure. 
But  left  the  trade,  as  many  moro 
Have  lately  done  on  the  same  scorc.l 

^«  Elephant  in  the  Moon, 

[Designed  aa  a  asttre  upon  the  Royal  Society,  whnao  philnao* 
pbical  researchea  appeared  to  Butler,  and  the  wits  in  general, 
to  be  in  many  inatancea  whimsical  and  afaaunL] 

A  leam'd  society  of  late,  • 

The  gloiy  of  a  foreign  state. 

Agreed,  upon  a  summer's  night. 

To  search  the  moon  by  her  own  light ; 

To  take  an  invent'ry  of  all 

Her  real  estate,  and  personal ; 

And  make  an  accurate  survey 

Of  all  her  lands,  and  how  they  lay. 

As  true  as  that  of  Ireland,  where 

The  sly  surveyors  stole  a  dhire ; 

T'  observe  her  country  how  'twas  planted. 

With  what  sh'  abounded  most,  or  wanted ; 

And  make  the  prop'rest  observations 

For  settling  of  new  plantations, 

If  the  society  should  incline 

T'  attempt  so  glorious  a  design. 

This  was  the  purpose  of  their  meeting, 
For  which  they  chose  a  time  as  fitting, 
When,  at  the  full,  her  radiant  light 
And  influence  too  were  at  their  height. 
And  now  the  lofty  tube,  the  scale 
With  which  they  heav'n  itself  assail, 
Was  mounted  full  against  the  moon. 
And  all  stood  ready  to  fall  on. 
Impatient  who  should  have  the  honour 
To  plant  an  ensign  first  upon  her. 

When  one,  who  for  his  deep  belief 
Was  virtuoso  then  in  chief, 
Approv'd  the  most  profound,  and  wise. 
To  solve  impossibilities, 

1  An  alluaton  to  Cromwrll.  It  Is  doubtful  whether  OUver 
over  carried  on  the  browing  buainoas,  but  his  paicota  unduubt* 
odly  did,  in  the  town  of  Huntingdon. 
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Adyancing  gravelj,  to  apply 

To  th'  optic  glass  his  judging  eye, 

Cried,  Strange  !  then  reinforced  his  sight 

Against  the  moon  with  all  his  might. 

And  bent  his  penetrating  brow 

As  if  he  meant  to  gaze  her  through  : 

When  all  the  rest  b^an  t'  admire, 

And,  like  a  train,  from  him  took  fire, 

Surprised  with  wonder,  beforehand. 

At  what  they  did  not  understand. 

Cried  out,  impatient  to  know  what 

The  matter  was  they  wonder'd  at. 

Quoth  he,  Th'  inhabitants  o*  th'  moon, 

Who,  when  the  sim  shines  hot  at  noon. 

Do  lire  in  cellars  under  ground. 

Of  eight  miles  deep  and  eighty  round, 

(In  which  at  once  they  fortify 

Against  the  sun  and  th*  enemy\ 

Which  they  count  towns  and  cities  there, 

Because  their  people's  civiller 

Than  those  rude  peasants  that  are  found 

To  live  upon  the  upper  ground, 

Call'd  Prevolrans,  with  whom  they  are 

Perpetually  in  open  war ; 

And  now  both  armies,  highly  enrag'd, 

Are  in  a  bloody  fight  engaged. 

And  many  fall  on  both  sides  slain. 

As  by  the  glass  'tis  clear  and  plain. 

Look  quickly  then,  that  every  one 

May  see  the  fight  before  'tis  done. 

With  that  a  great  philosopher, 
Admir'd  and  famous  far  and  near, 
As  one  of  singular  invention, 
But  uniyersal  comprehension. 
Applied  one  eye  and  half  a  nose 
Unto  the  optic  engine  close  ; 
For  he  had  lately  undertook 
To  prove  and  publish  in  a  book. 
That  men  whose  nat'ral  eyes  are  out. 
May,  by  more  powerful  art,  be  brought 
To  see  with  th'  empty  holes,  as  plain 
As  if  their  eyes  were  in  again  I 
And  if  they^  chanc'd  to  fail  of  th(Me, 
To  make  an  optic  of  a  nose, 
As  clearly  it  may,  by  those  that  wear 
But  spectacles,  be  made  appear, 
By  which  both  senses  being  united. 
Does  render  them  much  better  sighted. 
This  great  man,  having  fix'd  both  sights 
To  view  the  formidable  fights, 
Observ'd  his  best,  and  then  cried  out. 
The  battle's  desperately  fought ; 
The  gallant  Subvolvani  rally. 
And  from  their  trenches  make  a  sally 
Upon  the  stubborn  enemy. 
Who  now  begin  to  route  and  fly. 

These  silly  ranting  Prevolvans 
Have  ev'ry  summer  their  campaigns, 
And  muster,  like  the  warlike  sons 
( )f  Rawhead  and  of  Bloody  bones. 
As  numerous  as  Solan  geese, 
r  th'  islands  of  the  Orcades, 
Courageously  to  make  a  stand. 
And  face  their  neighbours  hand  to  hand. 
Until  the  long'd-for  winter's  come, 
And  then  return  in  triumph  home. 
And  spend  the  rest  o'  th*  year  in  lies. 
And  vap'ring  of  their  victories ; 
From  th*  old  Arcadians  they're  believ'd 
To  be,  before  the  moon,  deriv'd. 
And  when  her  orb  was  new  created. 
To  people  her  were  thence  translated  : 
For  as  th'  Arcadians  were  reputed 
Of  all  the  Grecians  the  most  stupid. 
Whom  nothing  in  the  world  could  bring 
To  civil  life,  but  fiddling. 


They  still  retain  the  antique  course 
And  custom  of  their  anoestore. 
And  always  sing  and  fiddle  to 
Things  of  the  greatest  weight  they  do. 

While  thus  the  learn 'd  man  entertaina 
Th'  assembly  with  the  Prevolvans, 
Another,  of  as  great  renown. 
And  solid  judgment,  in  the  moon. 
That  understood  her  various  soils. 
And  which  produc'd  best  gennet-moyles,! 
And  in  the  register  of  fame 
Had  enter'd  his  long-living  name. 
After  he  had  por'd  long  and  hard 
I'  th'  engine,  gave  a  start,  and  star'd — 

Quoth  he,  A  stranger  sight  appears 
Than  e'er  was  seen  in  all  the  spheres ; 
A  wonder  more  unparaHel'd 
Than  ever  mortal  tube  beheld ; 
An  elephant  from  one  of  those 
Two  mighty  armies  is  broke  loose. 
And  with  ike  horror  of  the  fight 
Appears  amaz'd,  and  in  a  fright : 
Look  quickly,  lest  the  sight  of  us 
Should  cause  the  startled  beast  t'  emboai. 
It  is  a  large  one,  far  more  great 
Than  e'er  was  bred  in  Afric  yet. 
From  which  we  boldly  may  infer 
The  moon  is  much  the  fruitfuller. 
And  since  the  mighty  Pyrrhus  brought 
Those  living  castles  first,  'tis  thought, 
Against  the  Romans  in  the  field. 
It  may  an  argument  be  held 
(Arcadia  being  but  a  piece. 
As  his  dominions  were,  of  Greece), 
To  prove  what  this  illustrious  person 
Has  made  so  noble  a  discourse  on. 
And  amply  satisned  us  all 
Of  th'  Prevolvans'  original. 
That  elephants  are  in  the  moon. 
Though  we  had  now  discover'd  none. 
Is  easily  made  manifest. 
Since,  from  the  greatest  to  the  least. 
All  other  stars  and  constellations 
Have  cattle  of  all  sorts  of  nations. 
And  heaven,  like  a  Tartar's  hoard. 
With  great  and  numerous  droves  is  stor'd ; 
And  if  the  moon  produce  by  nature 
A  people  of  so  vast  a  stature, 
'Tis  consequent  she  should  bring  forth 
Far  greater  beasts,  too,  than  the  earth, 
(As  by  the  best  accounts  appears 
Of  all  our  mat'st  discoverers). 
And  that  those  monstrous  creatures  there, 
Are  not  such  rarities  as  here. 

Meanwhile  the  rest  had  had  a  sight 
Of  all  particulars  o'  the  fight. 
And  ev'ry  man,  with  equal  care, 
Perus'd  of  th'  elephant  his  share ; 
When  one,  who,  for  his  excellence 
In  height'ning  words  and  shad'wing  sense, 
And  magnifying  all  he  writ 
With  curious  microscopic  wit. 
Was  magnified  himself  no  less 
In  home  and  foreign  colleges, 
Began,  transported  with  the  twang 
Of  his  own  triUo,  thus  t'  harangue  : 

Most  excellent  and  virtuous  friends, 
This  great  discov'ry  makes  amends 
For  all  our  unsuccessful  pains. 
And  lost  expense  of  time  and  brains  ; 
For,  by  this  sole  phenomenon. 
We've  gotten  ground  upon  the  moon. 
And  gain'd  a  pass,  to  hold  dispute 
With  all  the  planets  that  stand  out ; 
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To  cany  this  moet  rimious  mr 

Home  to  the  door  of  erery  star. 

And  plant  the  artilleij  of  our  tubes 

Against  their  proudest  magnitudes  ; 

To  stretch  our  rictories  bejond 

Th'  extent  of  planetaij  ground. 

And  fix  our  engines,  and  our  ensigns. 

Upon  the  fix'd  stars'  rast  dimensions, 

(\\liich  Arcfaimede,  so  long  ago, 

Dnnt  not  presume  to  wish  to  do). 

And  prore  if  ther  are  other  suns. 

As  some  hare  held  opinions. 

Or  windows  in  the  empjreum. 

From  whence  those  hnght  efflurias  come 

Like  flames  of  fire  (as  others  guess) 

That  shine  i'  th*  mouths  of  furnaces. 

Nor  is  this  all  we  hare  achieved. 

But  more,  henceforth  to  be  beliey'd. 

And  hare  no  more  our  best  designs. 

Because  they're  ours,  beliey'd  ill  signs. 

T'  out-throw,  and  stretch,  and  to  enlarge. 

Shall  now  no  more  be  laid  t'  our  charge ; 

Nor  shall  our  ablest  virtuosis 

ProTe  arguments  for  coffee-houses ; 

Nor  those  derioes,  that  are  laid 

Too  truly  on  us,  nor  those  made 

Hereafter,  gain  belief  among 

Our  strictest  judges,  right  or  wrong ; 

Nor  shall  our  past  misfortunes  more 

Be  charged  upon  the  ancient  score ; 

No  more  our  making  old  dogs  young 

Make  men  suspect  us  still  i*  th'  wrong ; 

Nor  new  inrented  chariots  draw 

The  boys  to  course  us  without  law ; 

Nor  putting  pigs  t'  a  bitch  to  nurse. 

To  turn  'em  into  mongrel  curs. 

Make  them  suspect  our  skulls  are  brittle, 

And  hold  too  much  wit,  or  too  little ; 

Nor  shall  our  speculations,  whether 

An  elder-stick  will  sare  the  leather 

Of  schoolboy's  breeches  from  the  rod. 

Make  all  we  do  api>ear  as  odd. 

This  one  disooreiy  's  enough 

To  take  all  former  scandals  off; 

But  since  the  world's  incredulous 

Of  all  our  scrutinies,  and  us. 

And  with  a  prejudice  prerents 

Our  best  and  worst  experiments, 

(As  if  they  were  destin'd  to  miscarry. 

In  concert  tried,  or  solitary). 

And  since  it  is  uncertain  when 

Such  wonders  will  occur  again. 

Let  us  as  cautiously  contrire 

To  draw  an  exact  narratire 

Of  what  we  er'ry  one  can  swear 

Our  eyes  themselres  have  seen  appear. 

That,  when  we  publish  the  account. 

We  all  may  take  our  oaths  upon't. 

This  said,  they  all  with  one  consent 
Agreed  to  draw  up  th'  instrument. 
And,  for  the  gen'ral  satisfaction, 
To  print  it  in  the  next  transaction  ; 
But  whilst  the  chiefs  were  drawing  up 
This  strange  memoir  o*  th'  telescope. 
One,  peeping  in  the  tube  by  chance, 
Beheld  the  elephant  advance. 
And  from  the  west  side  of  the  moon 
To  th'  east  was  in  a  moment  gone. 
This  being  related,  garc  a  stop 
To  what  the  rest  were  drawing  up  ; 
And  er'ry  man,  amaz'd  anew 
How  it  could  possibly  be  true, 
That  any  beast  should  run  a  race 
So  monstrous,  in  so  short  a  space, 
ResoWd,  howe'er,  to  make  it  good. 
At  least  as  possible  as  he  could. 


And  rather  his  own  eyes  condemn. 

Than  question  what  he  'ad  seen  with  them. 

^Vhile  all  were  thus  resolved,  a  man 
Of  great  renown  there  thus  hegm  i — 
Tis  strange,  I  grant,  but  who  can  say 
What  cannot  1^,  what  can,  and  may  ! 
Especially  at  so  hugely  vast 
A  distance  as  this  wonder 's  plac'd, 
AVhere  the  least  error  of  the  sight 
May  show  things  false,  but  never  right ; 
Nor  can  we  try  them,  so  far  of^ 
By  any  sublunary  proof : 
For  who  can  say  that  Nature  there 
Has  the  same  laws  she  goes  by  here  I 
Nor  is  it  like  she  has  infus'd. 
In  er'ry  species  there  produc'd. 
The  same  efforts  she  does  confer 
Upon  the  same  productioiks  here. 
Since  those  with  us,  of  sev'ral  nations. 
Hare  such  prodigious  variations. 
And  she  affects  so  much  to  use 
Variety  in  all  she  does. 
Hence  may  b'  inferr'd  that,  though  I  grant 
We're  seen  i'  th'  moon  an  elephant. 
That  elephant  may  differ  so 
From  those  upon  the  earth  below. 
Both  in  his  bulk,  and  force,  and  speed. 
As  being  of  a  different  breed. 
That  though  our  own  are  but  slow-pac'd. 
Theirs  there  may  fly,  or  run  as  fast. 
And  yet  be  elephants  no  less 
Than  those  of  Lidian  pedigrees. 

This  said,  another  of  great  worth, 
Fam'd  for  his  learned  works  put  forth, 
Look'd  wise,  then  said — All  this  is  true^ 
And  learnedly  obserr'd  by  you ; 
But  there's  another  reason  for  \ 
That  falls  but  rery  little  short 
Of  mathematic  demonstration. 
Upon  an  accurate  calculation  ; 
And  that  is — as  the  earth  and  moon 
Do  both  move  contrary  upon 
Their  axes,  the  rapidity 
Of  both  their  motions  cannot  be 
But  60  prodigiously  fast. 
That  vaster  spaces  may  be  past 
In  less  time  than  the  beast  has  gone. 
Though  he'd  no  motion  of  his  own, 
Which  we  can  take  no  measure  of. 
As  you  hare  cleared  by  learned  proof. 
This  granted,  we  may  boldly  thence 
Lay  daim  t'  a  nobler  inference. 
And  make  this  great  phenomenon 
(Were  there  no  other)  serve  alone 
To  clear  the  grand  hypothesis 
Of  th'  motion  of  the  earth  from  tbi^. 

With  this  they  all  were  satisfied. 
As  men  are  wont  o'  th'  bias'd  side. 
Applauded  the  profound  dispute, 
And  grew  more  gay  and  resolute, 
By  having  overcome  all  doubt. 
Than  if  it  never  had  fall'n  out ; 
And,  to  complete  their  narrative. 
Agreed  t'  insert  this  strange  retrieve. 

But  while  they  were  diverted  all 
With  wording  the  memorial. 
The  footboys,  for  diversion  too. 
As  having  nothing  else  to  do. 
Seeing  the  telescope  at  leisure, 
Tum'd  rirtuosis  for  their  pleasure : 
Began  to  gaze  upon  the  moon, 
As  those  they  waited  on  had  done, 
With  monkeys'  ingenuity. 
That  lore  to  practise  what  they  see ; 
When  one,  whose  turn  it  was  to  peep, 
Saw  something  in  the  engine  creep, 
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And,  riewing  well,  discorer^d  more 
Tiuw  all  the  lean'd  had  done  before. 
Quoth  he,  A  little  thing  is  tlnnk 
Into  the  long  star-gazing  trunk. 
And  now  Is  gotten  down  so  nigh, 
1  hare  him  just  against  mine  cje. 

This  being  oreriieaid  bj  one 
Who  was  not  so  far  oTergrown  . 
In  anj  Tirtnous  speculation. 
To  judge  with  mere  imagination, 
Immediatelj  he  made  a  guess 
At  solving  all  appearances, 
A  waj  far  more  significant 
Than  all  their  hints  of  th*  elephant. 
And  found,  upon  a  second  riew, 
I  lis  own  hypothesis  most  true ; 
For  he  had  scarce  applied  his  eye 
To  th'  engine,  but  immediately 
}fe  found  a  mouse  was  gotten  in 
The  hollow  tube,  and,  shut  between 
The  two  gloM  windows  in  restraint, 
Was  sweird  into  an  elephant, 
And  prov'd  the  rirtuous  occasion 
Of  all  this  learned  dissertation : 
And,  as  a  mountain  heretofore 
Was  great  with  child  they  say,  and  bore, 
A  silly  mouse,  this  mouse,  as  strange. 
Drought  forth  a  mountain  in  exchange. 

Meanwhile  the  rest  in  consultation 
Had  penn'd  the  wonderful  narration. 
And  set  their  hands,  and  seals,  and  wit, 
T'  attest  the  truth  of  what  they  'ad  writ. 
When  this  accurs'd  phenomenon 
Confounded  all  they'd  said  or  done : 
For  'twas  no  sooner  hinted  at, 
But  they  all  were  in  a  tumult  straight, 
More  furiously  enraged  by  far, 
Than  those  that  in  the  moon  made  war, 
To  find  so  admirable  a  hint. 
When  they  had  all  agreed  to  hare  seen't. 
And  were  enga£:*d  to  make  it  out. 
Obstructed  with  a  paltry  doubt 

[  At  this  eriais,  a  learned  member,  dcroted  to  natural  history, 
told  hb  brethren  that  Truth  was  of  a  coy  character,  aiid  bo 
obecure,  that  mistakes  were  often  made  about  her,  and  he  was 
of  opinion  tliat  each  man  should  in  the  meantime  restrict 
himsflf  to  one  deoartment  of  science,  and  not  pretend  to  de- 
cide on  things  Imlf  made  out  by  others] 

This  said,  the  whole  assembly  allow'd 
The  doctrine  to  be  right  and  good, 
And,  from  the  truth  of  what  they  'ad  heard, 
ResoWd  to  giTe  truth  no  regard. 
But  what  was  for  their  turn  to  rouch, 
And  either  find,  or  make  it  such : 
That  'twas  more  noble  to  create 
Things  like  truth  out  of  strong  conceit. 
Than  with  vexatious  pains  and  doubt 
To  find,  or  think  t'  have  found,  her  out. 

This  being  resolv'd,  they,  one  by  one, 
lleview'd  the  tube,  the  mouse,  and  moou ; 
But  still  the  narrower  they  pried. 
The  more  they  were  unsatisfied. 
In  no  one  thing  they  saw  agreeing. 
As  if  they  'ad  sct'iiJ  faiths  of  seeing ; 
Some  swore,  upon  a  second  view, 
That  all  they  'ad  seen  before  was  true, 
And  that  they  never  would  recant 
One  syllable  of  th'  elephant ; 
Avow'd  his  snout  could  be  no  mouse's, 
But  a  true  elephant's  proboscis. 
Others  began  to  doubt  and  waver, 
Uncertain  which  o'  th'  two  to  favour, 
And  knew  not  whether  to  espouse 
The  cause  of  th'  elephant  or  mouse. 
Some  held  no  wav  so  orthodox 
To  tiy  it,  as  the  ballet-box. 


And,  like  the  nation's  patriots. 
To  find,  or  make,  the  truth  by  votes : 
Others  conoriv'd  it  mnch  more  fit 
T'  unmount  the  tube,  and  open  it. 
And  for  their  private  satisfaction. 
To  re-examine  the  transaction. 
And  after  explicate  the  rest. 
As  they  should  find  cause  for  the  best* 

To  this,  as  th'  only  expedient. 
The  whole  assembly  gave  consent ; 
But  ere  the  tube  was  half  let  down. 
It  dear'd  the  first  phenomenon ; 
For,  at  the  end,  prodigious  swarms 
Of  flies  and  gnats,  like'roen  in  aims. 
Had  all  pass  d  muster,  by  mischance, 
Both  for  the  Sub-  and  Prevolvans. 
This  being  discovered,  put  them  all 
Into  a  fresh  and  fiercer  brawl, 
Asham'd  that  men  so  grave  and  wise 
Should  be  chaldes'd  by  gnats  and  flics^ 
And  take  the  feeble  insects'  swarms 
For  mighty  troops  of  men  at  arms ; 
As  vain  as  those  who,  when  the  mocMi 
Bright  in  a  crystal  river  shone. 
Threw  casting  nets  as  subtily  at  her. 
To  catch  and  pull  her  out  o*  the  water. 
But  when  they  had  unscrew'd  the  glassy 
To  find  out  where  the  impostor  was. 
And  saw  the  mouse,  that,  by  mishap, 
Had  made  the  telescope  a  trap, 
Amaz'd,  confounded,  and  afflicted. 
To  be  so  openly  convicted. 
Immediately  they  get  them  gone, 
With  this  discovery  alone. 
That  those  who  greedily  punrae 
Things  wonderful,  instead  of  true. 
That  in  their  speculations  choose 
To  make  discoveries  strange  news. 
And  natural  history  a  gazette 
Of  tales  stupendous  and  far-fct ; 
Hold  no  truth  worthy  to  be  known. 
That  is  not  huge  and  overgrown. 
And  explicate  appearances. 
Not  as  they  are,  but  as  they  please ; 
In  vain  strive  nature  to  suborn, 
Andy  for  their  pains,  are  paid  with  scorn. 

pProm  Butler's  Rcmaina] 

The  truest  characters  of  ignorance 

Are  vanity,  and  pride,  and  arrogance ; 

As  blind  men  use  to  bear  their  noses  hirher 

Than  those  that  have  their  eyes  and  sight  entire. 

All  wit  and  fancy,  like  a  diamond. 
The  more  exact  and  curious  'tis  ground. 
Is  forc'd  for  eveiy  carat  to  abate 
As  much  in  value  as  it  wants  in  weight. 

Love  is  too  great  a  happiness 

For  wretched  mortals  to  possess ; 

For  could  it  hold  inviolate 

Afunst  those  cruelties  of  fate 

Which  all  felicities  below 

By  rigid  laws  are  subject  to, 

It  would  become  a  bliss  too  high 

For  perishing  mortality ; 

Translate  to  earth  the  joys  above ; 

For  nothing  goes  to  Heaven  but  Love. 

All  love  at  first,  like  generous  wine. 

Ferments  and  frets  until  'tis  fine ; 

For  when  'tis  settled  on  the  lee. 

And  from  the  impurer  matter  free, 

Becomes  the  richer  still  the  older. 

And  proves  the  pleasanter  the  colder. 
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CHARLES  COTTON. 


Ab  »t  the  approach  of  winter,  all 
The  leaves  of  great  trees  use  to  fall. 
And  leare  them  naked,  to  engage 
With  storms  and  tempests  when  thej  rage, 
While  humbler  plants  are  found  to  wear 
Their  fresh  green  liTeries  all  the  year; 
So  when  their  glorious  season's  gone 
With  gsetX  men,  and  hard  times  come  on. 
The  greatest  calamities  oppress 
The  greatest  still,  and  spare  the  less. 

In  Rome  no  temple  was  so  low 
As  that  of  Honour,  built  to  show 
How  humble  honour  ou^t  to  be. 
Though  there  'twas  all  authority. 

All  smatterers  are  more  brisk  and  pert 
Than  those  that  understand  an  art ; 
As  little  sparkles  shine  more  bright 
Than  glowing  coals  that  ^Te  them  light. 

iTo  hU  MUtmt,} 

Do  not  unjustly  blame 

My  guiltless  breast. 
For  renturing  to  disclose  a  flame 

It  had  BO  long  supprest. 
In  its  own  ashes  it  design'd 

For  crer  to  hare  lain ; 
But  that  my  sighs,  like  blasts  of  wind, 

Made  it  bieiUL  out  again. 

CHABLES  COTTON. 

The  name  of  Charles  Cotton  (1630-1687)  calls 
up  a  number  of  agreeable  associations.  It  is  best 
known  from  its  piscatory  and  affectionAte  union 
with  that  of  good  old  Izaak  Walton;  but  Cotton 
was  a  cheerful,  witty,  accomplished  man,  and  only 
wanted  wealth  and  prudence  to  have  made  him  one 
of  the  leading  characters  of  his  day.  His  father, 
Sir  George  Cotton,  died  in  1658,  leaving  the  poet 
an  estate  at  Ashbourne,  in  Derbyshire,  near  the 
river  Dove,  so  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  trout- 
flsliing.  Tlie  property  was  much  encumbered,  and 
the  poet  soon  add^  to  its  burdens.  As  a  means  of 
pecuniary  relief,  as  well  as  recreation.  Cotton  tran- 
slated several  works  from  the  French  and  Italian, 
including  Montaigne's  Essays.  In  his  fortieth 
year  he  obtained  a  captain's  commission  in  the 
army;  and  afterwards  made  a  fortunate  second 
marriage  with  the  Countess  Dowager  of  Ardglass, 
who  possessed  a  jointure  of  £1500  a-year.  It  does 
not  appear,  however,  tiiat  Cotton  ever  got  out  of 
his  difficulties.  The  lady's  fortune  was  secured 
from  his  mismanagement,  and  the  poet  died  insol- 
vent. His  happy,  careless  disposition,  seems  to  have 
enabled  him  to  study,  angle,  and  delight  his  friends, 
amidst  all  his  embarrassments.  He  published  seve- 
ral burlesques  and  travesties,  some  of  them  grossly 
indelicate ;  but  he  wrote,  also,  some  copies  of  verses 
full  of  genuine  poetry.  One  of  his  humorous  pieces, 
a  journey  to  Ireland,  seems  to  have  anticipated,  as 
Mr  Campbell  remarks,  tlie  manner  of  Anstey  in  the 
*  New  Bath  Guide'  As  a  poet,  Cotton  may  be  ranked 
with  Andrew  MarvelL 

I7%e  New  Tear,'] 

Hark,  the  cock  crows,  and  yon  bright  star 
Tells  us  the  day  himselfs  not  far ; 
And  tee,  where,  breaking  from  the  night. 
He  ffilds  the  western  hills  with  light. 
With  him  old  Janus  doth  appear. 
Peeping  into  the  future  year. 
With  such  a  look,  as  seems  to  aay 
The  prospect  is  not  good  that  way. 


Thus  do  we  rise  ill  sights  to  see. 
And  'gainst  ourselves  to  prophecy ; 
When  the  prophetic  fear  of  things 
A  more  tormenting  mischief  brings. 
More  full  of  soul-tormenting  gall 
Than  direst  mischiefs  can  beull. 
But  stay  I  but  stay !  methinks  my  sights 
Better  informed  by  clearer  light. 
Discerns  sereneness  in  that  brow. 
That  all  contracted  seem'd  but  now. 
His  reversed  face  may  show  distaste, 
And  frown  upon  the  ills  are  past ; 
But  that  which  this  way  looks  is  clear, 
And  smiles  upon  the  New-bom  Year. 
He  looks,  too,  from  a  place  so  high. 
The  year  lies  open  to  his  eye ; 
And  all  the  moments  open  are 
To  the  exact  discoverer. 
Yet  more  and  more  he  smiles  upon 
The  happy  revolution. 
Why  should  we  then  suspect  or*fear 
The  influences  of  a  year, 
So  smiles  upon  us  the  first  mom, 
And  speaks  us  good  as  soon  as  bom  1 
Plague  on't !  the  last  was  ill  enough. 
This  cannot  but  make  better  proof ; 
Or,  at  the  worst,  as  we  braBh'4  through 
The  last,  why  so  we  may  this  too ; 
And  then  the  next  in  reason  should 
Be  super-exoellently  good : 
For  the  worst  ills,  we  daily  see. 
Have  no  more  perpetuity 
Than  the  best  fortunes  that  do  fall ; 
Which  also  brings  us  wherewithal 
Longer  their  being  to  support. 
Than  those  do  of  the  other  sort : 
And  who  has  one  good  year  in  three, 
And  yet  repines  at  destiny, 
Appears  ungrateful  in  the  case, 
And  merits  not  the  good  he  has. 
Then  let  us  welcome  the  new  guest 
With  lusty  brimmers  of  the  best : 
Mirth  always  should  good  fortune  meet. 
And  renders  e'en  disMter  sweet ; 
And  though  the  princess  turn  her  back. 
Let  us  but  line  ourselves  with  sack, 
We  better  shall  by  far  hold  out 
Till  the  next  year  she  face  about. 

[Invitation  to  Izaak  Walton,] 

[In  his  eighty-third  year,  Walton  profeaaed  a  resolution  to 
begin  a  pilgrimage  of  more  than  a  hundred  miles  Into  a  country 
then  the  most  dilBcult  and  hazardous  that  can  be  conceived  for 
an  aged  man  to  travel  In,  to  visit  his  friend  Cotton,  and,  doubt- 
less, to  eqjoy  his  favourite  diverrion  of  angling  in  the  ddightful 
streams  of  the  Dove.  To  this  Journey  he  seems  to  have  been 
invited  by  Mr  Cotton  in  the  following  beautiful  stanzas,  printed 
with  other  of  his  poems  in  16B9,  and  addressed  to  his  dear  and 
most  worthy  friend,  Hr  Izaak  Walton.] 

Whilst  in  this  cold  and  blustering  clime. 
Where  bleak  winds  howl,  and  ^mpests  roar. 

We  pass  away  the  roughest  time 
Has  been  of  many  years  before ; 

Whilst  from  the  most  tempestuous  nooks 
The  chillest  blasts  our  peace  invade. 

And  by  great  rains  our  smallest  brooks 
Are  aunost  navigable  made ; 

Whilst  all  the  ills  are  so  improv'd 

Of  this  dead  quarter  of  the  vear. 
That  even  you,  so  much  belovM, 

We  would  not  now  wish  with  us  here: 

In  this  estate,  I  say,  it  is 

Some  comfort  to  us  to  suppose. 
That  in  a  better  clime  than  this. 

You,  our  dear  friend,  have  more  repose ;  ^^ 
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And  some  delight  to  me  the  while. 
Though  nature  now  does  weep  in  raiui 

To  think  th&t  I  hsye  seen  her  smile, 
And  haplj  may  I  do  again. 

If  the  all-ruling  Power  please 

We  lire  to  see  another  May, 
Well  recompense  an  age  of  these 

Foul  days  in  one  fine  fishing  day. 

We  then  shall  haye  a  day  or  two, 

Perhaps  a  week,  wherein  to  try 
What  the  best  master's  hand  can  do 

With  the  most  deadly  killing  fly. 

A  day  with  not  too  bright  a  beam ; 

A  warm,  but  not  a  scorching  sun ; 
A  southern  gale  to  curl  the  streanf ; 

And,  master,  half  our  work  Is  done. 

Then,  whilst  behind  some  bush  we  wait 

The  scaly  people  to  betray. 
We'll  prove  i^ust,  with  treacherous  bait. 

To  make  the  preying  trout  our  prey ; 

And  think  ourselres,  in  such  an  hour. 
Happier  than  those,  though  not  so  high, 

Who,  Uke  leyiathans,  deyour 
Of  meitner  men  the  smaller  fiy. 

This,  my  best  friend,  at  my  poor  home. 
Shall  be  our  pastime  and  our  theme  ; 

But  then — should  you  not  deign  to  come. 
You  make  all  this  a  flattering  dream. 

[From  <  A  Tojage  to  Irdsad.*] 

The  sun  in  the  morning  disclosed  his  light. 
With  complexion  as  ruddy  as  mine  oyer  night ; 
And  o'er  th*  eastern  mountains  peeping  up's  hoad, 
The  casement  being  open,  espied  me  in  b^  ; 
With  his  rays  he  so  tickled  my  lids,  I  awaked. 
And  was  half  asham'd,  for  I  found  myself  naked ; 
But  up  I  soon  start,  and  was  dress'd  m  a  trice, 
And  call'd  for  a  draught  of  ale,  sunr,  and  spice ; 
Which  having  tum'd  oflT,  I  then  cul  to  pay. 
And  packing  my  nawls,  whipt  to  horse,  and  away. 
A  guide  I  had  got  who  demanded  great  yails. 
For  conductinff  me  oyer  the  mountains  of  Wales : 
Twenty  good  shillings,  which  sure  yezy  laige  is ; 
Yet  that  would  not  serve,  but  I  must  bear  his  chazges ; 
And  yet  for  all  that,  rode  astride  on  a  beast, 
The  worst  that  e'er  went  on  three  less,  I  prot^t  > 
It  certainly  was  the  most  ugly  of  Jades ; 
His  hips  and  his  rump  made  a  right  ace  of  spades  ; 
His  siaes  were  two  ladders,  well  spur-gall'd  withal ; 
His  neck  was  a  helve,  and  his  head  was  a  mall ; 
For  his  colour,  my  pains  and  your  trouble  111  spare^ 
For  the  creature  was  wholly  denuded  of  hair ; 
And,  except  for  two  things,  as  bare  as  my  nail, 
A  tuft  of  a  mane,  and  a  sprig  of  a  tail ; 
Now,  such  as  the  beast  was,  even  such  was  the  rider. 
With  a  head  like  a  nutmeg,  and  legs  like  a  spider; 
A  voice  like  a  cricket,  a  look  like  a  rat, 
The  brains  of  a  goose,  and  the  heart  of  a  cat ; 
Ev'n  such  was  my  guide  and  his  beast;  let  them  pass, 
The  one  for  a  hone,  and  the  other  an  ass. 

BtanaslRfgnlien,  to  Mr  Isaak  Walton. 

Farewell,  thou  busy  world,  and  may 
We  never  meet  again ; 
Here  I  can  eat,  and  sleep,  and  pray. 
And  do  more  good  in  one  short  day 
Than  he  who  his  whole  age  out-wears 
Upon  the  most  conspicuous  theatres. 
Where  nought  but  vanity  and  vice  appean. 


Good  God !  how  sweet  are  all  things  here  1 
How  beautiful  the  fields  appear ! 

How  cleanly  do  we  feed  and  lie  t 
Lord  I  what  good  hours  do  we  ke^  I 
How  quietly  we  sleep  I 

What  peace,  what  unanimity  I 
How  innocent  from  the  lewd  faahtaBf 
Is  all  our  business,  all  our  recreation  I 

Oh,  how  happy  here's  our  leisure  ! 
Oh,  how  innocent  our  pleasure  1 
O  ye  valleys  I    0  ye  mountains  1 
O  ye  groves,  and  crystal  fountains  1 
How  I  Jove,  at  liberty, 
By  turns  to  come  and  visit  ye  I 

Dear  Solitude,  the  soul's  best  friend. 
That  man  acauainted  wiUi  himself  dost  make. 
And  all  nis  Maker's  wonden  to  Intend, 
With  thee  I  here  converse  at  will. 
And  would  be  glad  to  do  so  still. 
For  it  is  thou  alone  that  keep'st  the  soul  awake. 

How  calm  and  quiet  a  delight 

Is  it,  alone, 
To  read,  and  meditate,  and  write. 

By  none  ofiended,  and  offending  none ! 
To  walk,  ride,  sit,  or  sleep  at  one's  own  ease. 
And,  pleasing  a  man's  self,  none  other  to  displiwefi. 

O  my  beloved  nymph,  fair  Dove, 
Princess  of  rivers,  how  I  love 

Upon  thy  floweiy  banks  to  lie. 
And  view  thy  silver  stream, 
When  gilded  by  a  summer's  beam ! 

And  in  it  all  thy  wanton  fry. 
Playing  at  liberty ; 

And  with  my  angle,  upon  them 
The  all  of  treachery 

I  ever  leam'd,  industriously  to  tiy ! 

Such  streams  Rome's  yellow  Tiber  cannot  show  ; 
The  Iberian  Tagus,  or  Ligurian  Po, 
The  Maese,  the  Danube,  and  the  Bhine, 
Are  puddle  water  all  compared  with  thme ; 
And  Loire's  pure  streams  yet  too  polluted  are 
With  thine,  much  purer  to  compare  ; 
The  rapid  Garonne  and  the  winaing  Seine 
Are  both  too  mean. 

Beloved  Dove,  with  thee 

To  vie  priority ; 
Nay,  Tame  and  IsLs,  when  oonjoin'd,  submit, 
And  lay  their  trophies  at  thy  silver  feet. 

O  my  beloved  rocks,  that  rise 

To  awe  the  earth  and  brave  the  skies. 

From  some  aspiring  mountain's  crown. 

How  dearly  do  I  love. 
Giddy  with  pleasure,  to  look  down ; 
And,  from  the  vales,  to  view  the  noble  heights  above  1 
0  my  beloved  caves  I  from  dog-star's  heat. 
And  all  anxieties,  my  safe  retreat ; 
What  safety,  privacy,  what  true  delight. 
In  the  artificial  night. 

Your  gloomy  entrails  make^ 

Have  I  taken,  do  I  take  I 
How  oft,  when  grief  has  made  me  fly. 
To  hide  me  from  society. 
E'en  of  my  dearest  friends,  have  I, 

In  your  recesses'  firiendly  shade. 

All  my  sorrows  open  laid. 
And  my  most  secret  woes  intrusted  to  your  privacy ! 

Lord  I  would  men  let  me  alone, 
What  an  over-happy  one 

Should  I  think  myself  to  be ; 
Mi^t  I  in  this  desert  place 
(Wnich  most  men  in  discourse  disgrace) 

Live  but  undisturb'd  and  free  1  ^^ 
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Here,  in  this  despu'd  receu. 

Would  I,  mangre  winter's  cold. 
And  the  summer'a  wont  excess, 
T17  to  lire  out  to  liztj  full  years  old ; 
^  And,  all  the  while. 

Without  an  euTiouf  eje 
On  any  thriruig  under  fortune's  smile, 
Contented  liye,  and  then  contented  die. 

EARL  OF  ROflCOMMOK. 

The  reign  of  Charles  IL  was  a  petiod  fraught  with 
evil  and  £inger  to  all  the  sober  restraints,  the  de- 
cencies, and  home-bred  yirtues  of  domestic  life. 
Poetry  suffered  in  the  general  deterioration,  and 
Pope  has  said,  that 

In  all  Charles's  days 
Roscommon  only  boasts  unspotted  bays. 

The  Earl  of  Bo9common  (1633-1684)  was  the 
nephew  and  godson  of  the  celebrated  Earl  of  Straf- 
fonL  He  trayelled  abroad  during  the  ciyil  war,  and 
returned  at  the  time  of  the  Restoration,  when  he 
was  made  captain  of  the  band  of  pensioners,  and 
subsequently  master  of  the  horse  to  the  Duchess  of 
York.  Bosooromon,  like  Denham,  was  addicted  to 
gambling  {  but  he  cultiyated  his  taste  for  literature, 
and  produced  a  poetical  Emay  on  Translated  Verse, 
a  truudation  of  Horace's  '  Art  of  Poetry,'  and  some 
other  minor  pieces.  He  planned,  in  conjunction  with 
Drjrdexi,  a  scheme  for  refining  our  language  and 
fizmg  its  standard ;  but,  while  meditating  on  this 
and  similar  topics  connected  with  literature,  the 
arbitrary  measures  of  James  IL  caused  public  alarm 
and  commotion.  Bosoommon,  draftding  the  result, 
prepared  to  retire  to  Rome,  saying — '  It  was  best  to 
stt  near  the  chimney  when  tifie  chamber  smoked.' 
An  attack  of  gout  prerented  the  poet's  departure, 
and  he  died  in  1684.  'At  the  moment  in  which  he 
expired,'  says  Johnson,  *  he  uttered,  with  an  energy 
of  voice  that  expressed  the  most  fenrent  devotion, 
two  lines  of  his  own  version  of  "  Dies  Ir»" — 

My  Ood,  my  Father,  and  my  Friend, 
Do  not  fonake  me  in  my  end.' 

The  only  work  of  Roscommon's  which  may  be  said 
to  elevate  him  above  mediocrity,  is  his  '  Essay  on 
Translated  Verse,'  in  which  he  inculcates  in  didactic 
poetry  the  rational  principles  cf  translation  pre- 
viously laid  down  by  Cowley  and  Denham.  It  was 
publlBhed  in  1681 ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
Roscommon  notices  the  sixth  book  of  *  Paradise 
Lost*  (published  only  four  years  before)  for  its  sub<^ 
limity.  Dryden  has  heaped  on  Roscommon  the 
most  lavish  praise,  and  Pope  has  stdd  that  'every 
author's  merit  was  his  own.'  Posterity  has  not 
confirmed  these  judgments.  Roscommon  stands  on 
the  same  ground  with  Denham— nelegant  and  sen- 
sible, but  cold  and  unknpassioned.  We  shall  sub- 
join a  few  passages  fh>m  his  *  Essay  on  Translated 
Verse  :'— 

'  iThe  Modest  ifuie.] 

• 

With  how  much  ease  is  a  young  maid  betray'd— 
How  ni^  the  reputation  of  the  maid  I 
Your  early  kind  paternal  care  appears 
Bv  chaste  instruction  of  her  tenaer  yeais. 
The  first  impression  in  her  infant  breast 
Will  be  the  deepest,  and  should  be  the  best. 
Let  not  austerity  breed  servile  fear ; 
No  wanton  sound  offend  her  virgin  ear. 
Secure  from  foolish  pride's  afifected  state. 
And  specious  flatteiy's  more  pernicious  bait ; 
Habitual  innocence  adorns  her  thoughts ; 
But  your  neglect  must  answer  for  her  faults. 


Immodest  words  admit  of  no  defence, 
For  want  of  decency  is  want  of  sense. 
What  inoderate  fop  would  rake  the  park  or  stews. 
Who  among  troops  of  faultless  nymphs  may  chooee  t 
Variety  of  such,  then,  is  to  be  found ; 
Take  then  a  subject  proper  to  expound. 
But  moral,  great,  and  worth  a  poet's  voice, 
For  men  of  sense  despise  a  trivial  choice : 
And  such  applause  it  must  expect  to  meet, 
As  would  some  painter  busy  in  a  street 
To  copy  bulls  and  bears,  and  eveiy  sim 
That  calls  the  staring  sots  to  nasty  wme. 

Yet  'tis  not  all  to  nave  a  subject  good ; 
It  must  delight  us  when  'tis  undersUK>d. 
He  that  brines  fulsome  objects  to  my  view 
(As  many  old  have  done,  and  manv  new). 
With  nauseous  imaees  my  fancy  fills. 
And  all  goes  down  like  ozymel  of  squills. 
Instruct  the  listening  world  how  Msjo  sings 
Of  useful  subjects  and  of  loflv  things. 
These  will  such  true,  such  bnght  ideas  raise. 
As  merit  mtitude,  as  well  as  praise. 
But  foul  descriptions  are  offensive  still, 
Either  for  being  like  or  being  ill. 
For  who  without  a  qualm  hath  ever  look'd 
On  holy  garba^,  though  by  Homer  cook'd  t 
Whose  railing  neroes,  and  whose  wounded  gods, 
Make  some  suspect  he  snores  as  well  as  no£k 
But  I  offend — Virgil  b^ns  to  frown. 
And  Horace  looks  with  indignation  down : 
My  blushing  Muse,  with  conscious  fear  retires, 
And  whom  they  like  implicitly  admires. 

[^OaiutUm  agoMist  False  Pride."] 

On  sure  foundations  let  your  fabric  rise. 

And  with  attractive  majesty  surprise ; 

Not  by  affected  meretricious  arts. 

But  strict  harmonious  symmetry  of  parts ; 

Which  through  the  whole  insensibly  must  pass 

With  vital  hei^  to  animate  the  mass. 

A  pure,  an  active,  an  auspicious  flame, 

And  bright  as  heaven,  from  whence  the  blessing  came. 

But  few — 0  few !  souls  pre-ordain'd  by  fate. 

The  race  o^  gods  have  reach'd  that  envied  height. 

No  rebel  Titan's  sacrilegious  crime. 

By  heaping  hills  on  hillij,  can  hither  climb : 

The  grisly  fenyman  of  hell  denied 

.^Sneas  entrance,  till  he  knew  his  guide. 

How  justlv  then  will  impious  mortals  fall. 

Whose  pnde  would  soar  to  heaven  without  a  call. 

Pride  (of  all  others  the  most  dangerous  fault) 
Proceeds  from  want  of  sense,  or  want  of  thought. 
The  men  who  labour  and  digest  things  most, 
Will  be  much  apter  to  despond  than  boast ; 
For  if  your  author  be  profoundly  good. 
Twill  cost  you  dear  before  he's  understood. 
How  many  ages  since  has  Virgil  writ  1 
How  few  are  they  who  undentand  him  yet  I 
Approadi  his  altars  with  religious  fear; 
No  vulgar  deity  inhabits  there. 
Heaven  shakeajiot  more  at  Jove's  imperial  nod 
Than  poets  should  before  their  Mantuan  god. 
Hail  mighty  Maro !  may  that  sacred  name 
Kindle  my  breast  with  thy  celestial  flame. 
Sublime  ideas  and  apt  words  infuse ; 
The  Muse  instructs  my  voice,  and  thou  inspire  the 
Muse! 

[An  Avthor  must  Feel  whcU  he  Wriiee.} 

• 

I  pity,  from  my  soul,  unha^y  men, 
Compell'd  by  want  to  prostitute  the  pen ; 
Who  must,  like  lawyen,  either  starve  or  plead. 
And  follow,  right  or  wrong,  where  guineas  lead  t 
But  you,  Pompilian,  wealthy  pampered  heim, 
Who  to  your  oountiy  owe  your  swords  and  cares ; 
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Let  no  Tain  hope  your  easy  mind  seduce. 
For  rich  ill  poets  are  without  excuse ; 
Tift  yeiy  dangerous  tampering  with  ike  Muse ; 
The  profit's  small,  and  you  hare  much  to  loee ; 
For  though  true  wit  adorns  your  birth  or  place. 
Degenerate  lines  d^rade  the  attainted  race. 

No  poet  any  passion  can  excite, 
But  wnat  they  feel  transport  them  when  thej  write. 
Have  you  been  led  through  the  Cumaean  care. 
And  heard  th'  impatient  maid  dinuely  rarel 
I  hear  her  now ;  I  see  her  rolling  eyes ; 
And  panting,  Lo,  the  god,  the  goid !  she  cries : 
With  words  not  hers,  and  more  than  human  sound. 
She  makes  th' obedient  ghosts  peep  trembling  through 

the  ground. 
But  though  we  must  obey  when  heaven  commands. 
And  man  in  Tain  the  saared  call  withstands, 
Beware  what  spirit  races  in  your  breast ; 
For  ten  inspir'd,  ten  uousand  are  poesess'd : 
Thus  make  the  proper  use  of  each  extreme, 
And  write  with  fuiy,  but  correct  with  phlegm. 
As  when  the  cheerful  hours  too  fieely  pass, 
And  sparkling  wine  smiles  in  the  tempting  glass. 
Your  pulse  advises,  and  begins  to  beat 
Through  every  swelling  Tein  a  loud  retreat : 
So  when  a  Muse  propitiously  iuTites, 
ImproTe  her  faTOurs,  and  indulge  her  flights ; 
But  when  you  find  that  Tigorous  heat  abate. 
Leave  off,  and  for  another  summons  wait. 
Before  the  radiant  sun,  a  glimmering  lamp. 
Adulterate  measures  to  the  sterling  stamp 
Appear  not  meaner  than  mere  human  lines. 
Compared  with  those  whose  inspiration  shines : 
These  nenrous,  bold ;  those  languid  and  remiss ; 
There,  cold  salutes ;  but  here,  a  loTcr's  kiss. 
Thus  haTe  1  seen  a  rapid  headlong  tide, 
With  foaming  waTes  ike  passiTe  Saone  diTide, 
Whose  lazy  waten  without  motion  lay. 
While  he  with  eager  force  uig'd  his  impetuous  way ! 

On  the  Day  of  Judgment, 
CVerrion  of  the  <  Dies  ITK.*] 

That  day  of  wrath,  that  dreadful  day, 
Shall  the  whole  world  in  ashes  lay. 
As  David  and  the  Sibyls  say. 

What  horror  will  inTade  the  mind. 
When  the  strict  Judee,  who  would  be  kind. 
Shall  have  few  TeniJ  faults  to  find ! 

The  last  loud  trumpet's  wondrous  sound. 
Shall  through  the  rending  tombs  rebound, 
And  wake  the  nations  under  ground. 

Nature  and  Death  shall,  with  surprise. 

Behold  the  pale  ofiender  rise. 

And  view  the  Judge  with  conscious  eyes. 

Then  shall,  with  universal  dread. 
The  sacred  mystic  book  be  read. 
To  try  the  living  and  the  dead. 

The  Judge  ascends  his  awful  throne  ; 
He  makes  eadi  secret  sin  be  known, 
And  all  with  shame  confess  their  own. 

0  then,  what  interest  shall  I  make 

To  save  my  last  important  stake. 

When  the  most  just  have  cause  to  quake ! 

Thou  mighty  formidable  King, 
lliou  mercr's  unexhausted  spring. 
Some  comfortable  pity  bring  I 

Forget  not  what  my  ransom  cost. 
Nor  let  my  dear-bought  soul  be  lost 
In  storms  of  guilty  tenor  ML. 


Prostrate  my  contrite  heart  I  rend. 
My  God,  my  Father,  and  my  Friend, 
Do  not  forsake  me  in  my  end ! 

Well  may  they  curse  their  second  breath. 
Who  rise  to  a  reviTing  death. 
Thou  great  Creator  of  mankind. 
Let  guilty  man  compassion  find  1 

BABL  OF  BOCfREflTEB. 

John  Wiuiot,  Earl  of  Rochesteb  (1647-1680), 
ii  known  principally  from  his  haTing  (to  use  the 
flgoratlTe  language  of  Johnson)  *  biased  out  his 
youth  and  his  health  in  lavish  Toluptaoumess,'  and 
died  from  physical  exhaustion  and  decay  at  the  age 
of  thirty-three.  Like  moat  of  the  coartien  of  the 
day,  Rochester  traTelled  in  France  and  Italy.  He 
was  at  sea  with  the  Eari  of  Sandwidi  and  Sir  Ed- 
ward Spragge,  and  distingoiBhed  himself  for  bravery. 
In  the  heat  of  an  engagement,  he  went  to  carry  a 
message  in  an  open  bcMt  amidst  a  storm  of  shoi. 
This  manliness  A  character  forsook  Rochester  in 
England,  for  be  was  accused  of  betraying  oowardioe 
in  street  quarrels,  and  he  refused  to  fl^t  with  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham.  In  the  profligate  court  of 
Charles,  Rochester  was  the  most  profligate;  his 
intrigues,  his  low  amours  and  disguises,  his  erecting 
a  stage  and  playing  the  mountelnnk  on  Tower-hil^ 
and  his  having  heeaftoe  yeara  in  a  state  of  inebrietjr, 
are  circnmstuices  well-lmown  and  partly  admitted 
by  himself.  It  is  remarkable,  howcTer,  that  his 
domestic  letters,  which  were  published  a  few  years 
ago,  show  him  in  a  totally  different  light — *  tender, 
phiyful,  and  aliTO  to  all  the  affections  of  a  husband, 
a  father,  and  a  son.'  His  repentance  itsdf  says 
something  for  the  natural  character  of  the  unfor- 
tunate profligate.  To  judge  from  the  memoir  kit 
by  Dr  Burnet,  who  was  his  lordship's  spiritual  guide 
on  his  deathbed,  it  was  sincere  and  imreserved.  We 
may,  therefore,  with  some  confldenoe,  set  down 
Rochester  as  one  of  those  whose  vices  are  less  the 
effbct  of  an  inborn  tendency,  than  of  external  cor- 
rupting circumstances.  It  may  fairly  be  said  of 
him,  *  Nothing  in  his  life  became  him  like  the  lear- 
ing  it'  His  poems  consist  of  slight  efAisions,  thrown 
off  without  labour.  Many  of  them  are  so  rery  licen- 
tious as  to  be  unflt  for  publication ;  but  in  one  of 
these,  he  has  giTen  in  one  line  a  hsi^y  character  of 
Charles  IL— 

A  meny  monarch,  scandalous,  and  poor. 
His  songs  are  sweet  and  musicaL    Rochieater  wrote 
a  poem  Upon  Nothing,  which  is  merely  a  string  of 
puns  and  conceits.    It  opens,  howcTer,  with  a  fine 
image — 

Nothing  I .  thou  elder  brother  ev'n  to  shade. 
That  hadst  a  being  ere  the  world  was  made. 
And,  well  fix'd,  art  alone  of  ending  not  afraid. 

Song. 

While  on  those  lovely  looks  I  gaaa, 

To  see  a  wretch  punning. 
In  raptures  of  a  bless'd  amaae. 

His  pleasing  happy  ruin  ; 
'TIS  not  for  pity  that  I  move; 

His  fate  is  too  aspiring. 
Whose  heart,  broke  with  a  load  of  love, 

Dies  wishing  and  admiring. 

But  if  this  murder  you'd  forego. 

Your  slave  from  death  removing, 
Let  me  your  art  of  charming  know, 

Or  learn  you  mine  of  loving. 

But  whether  life  or  death  bettde. 

In  love  'tis  equal  measure ; 

ide, 
leasure. 


The  victor  lives  with  emjpty  pri« 
The  vanquish'd  die  with  plea 
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lOontUmey—a  Song,} 

I  cannot  change  as  others  do, 

Though  you  unjustly  scorn  ; 
Since  that  poor  swain  that  sighs  for  you. 

For  you  alone  was  bom. 
No,  Phillis,  no ;  your  heart  to  more 

A  surer  way  I'll  try ; 
And,  to  revenge  my  slighted  lore, 

Will  still  loye  on,  will  still  love  on,  and  die. 

When  kiU'd  with  srief  Amyntas  lies. 

And  YOU  to  mind  shall  call 
The  sighs  that  now  unpitied  rise, 

The  tears  that  yainly  fall ; 
That  welcome  hour  tiiat  ends  this  smart 

Will  then  begin  your  pain. 
For  such  a  faituul  tender  heart 

Can  never  break,  can  never  break  in  rain. 

Song, 

Too  late,  alas  I  1  must  confess. 
You  need  not  arts  to  move  me ; 

Such  charms  by  nature  you  possew, 
Twere  madness  not  to  love  you. 

Then  spare  a  heart  you  may  surprise. 

And  give  my  tongue  the  gloiy 
To  boast,  though  my  unfaithful  ey^. 

Betray  a  tender  story. 

Song, 

My  dear  mistress  has  a  heart 

Soft  as  those  kind  looks  she  gave  me, 
^Vhen,  with  love's  resistless  art. 

And  her  eyes,  she  did  enslave  me. 
But  her  constancy's  so  weak". 

She's  eo  wild  and  apt  to  wander. 
That  my  jealous  heart  would  break. 

Should  we  live  one  day  asunder. 

Melting  joys  about  her  move. 

Killing  pleasures,  wounding  bliBsefl ; 
She  can  draH  her  eyes  in  love. 

And  her  lips  can  warm  with  kisses. 
Angels  listen  when  she  speaks ; 

Sie's  my  delight,  all  mankind's  wonder; 
But  my  jealous  hewt  would  break. 

Should  we  live  one  day  asunder. 

A  few  specimens  of  Boehester's  letters  to  his  wife 
and  son  are  subjoined : — 

I  am  very  elad  to  hear  news  from  you,  and  I  think 
it  very  good  vnien  I  hear  you  are  well ;  pray  be  pleased 
to  send  me  word  what  you  are  apt  to  be  pleased  with, 
that  I  may  show  you  how  good  a  husband  I  can  be ; 
I  would  not  have  you  so  formal  as  to  judge  of  the 
kindness  of  a  letter  by  the  length  of  it,  but  believe  of 
everything  that  it  is  as  you  would  have  it. 

'tis  not  an  easy  thing  to  be  entirely  happy ;  but  to 
be  kind  is  vexy  easy,  and  that  is  the  greatest  measure 
of  happiness.  I  say  not  this  to  put  you  in  mind  of 
being  kind  to  me ;  you  have  practised  that  so  long, 
that  I  have  a  joyful  ooniidenoe  you  will  never  fomt 
it ;  but  to  show  that  I  myself  have  a  sense  of  what 
the  methods  of  my  life  seemed  so  utterly  to  contradict, 
I  must  not  be  too  wise  about  my  own  follies,  or  else  this 
letter  had  been  a  book  dedicated  to  you,  and  published 
to  the  world.  It  will  be  more  pertinent  to  tell  you, 
that  very  shortly  the  king  goes  to  Newmarket,  and 
then  I  shall  wait  on  you  at  Adderbmy ;  in  the  mean 
time,  think  of  anything  you  would  have  me  do,  and 
I  shall  thank  you  for  the  occasion  of  pleasing  you. 

Mr  Morgan  I  have  sent  in  this  errand,  braiuse  he' 
plays  the  rogue  here  in  town  so  extremely,  that  he  is 
not  to  be  endured ;  pray,  if  he  behaves  himself  so  at 


Adderbur^,  send  me  word,  and  let  him  stay  till  I 
send  for  him.  Pra^,  let  Ned  come  up  to  town ;  I  have 
a  little  business  with  him,  and  he  shall  be  back  in  a 
week. 

Wonder  not  that  I  have  not  written  to  you  all  this 
while,  for  it  was  hard  for  me  to  know  what  to  write  upon 
several  accounts ;  but  in  this  I  will  only  desire  you 
not  to  be  too  much  amazed  at  the  thoughts  my  mother 
has  of  you,  since,  being  mere  imaginations,  they  will 
as  easily  vanish,  as  they  were  groundlessly  erected ; 
for  my  own  part,  I  will  make  it  my  endeavour  they 
may.  What  you  desired  of  me  in  your  other  letter, 
shall  punctually  have  performed.  You  must,  I  think, 
obcT  my  mother  in  her  commands  to  wait  on  her  at 
Aylesbury,  as  I  told  you  in  my  last  letter.  I  am  very 
dull  at  this  time,  and  therefore  think  it  pity  in  this 
humour  to  testify  myself  to  you  any  farther ;  only, 
dear  wife,  I  am  your  humble  servant — Rocubsteb. 

Run  away  like  a  rascal,  without  taking  leave,  dear 
wife ;  it  is  an  unpolite  way  of  proceeding,  which  a 
modest  man  ought  to  be  ashamed  of.  I  have  left  you 
a  prey  to  your  own  imaginations,  amongst  my  relations 
— ^the  worst  of  damnations ;  but  there  will  come  an 
hour  of  deliverapce,  till  when,  may  my  mother  be 
merciful  to  you ;  so  I  commit  you  to  what  shall  ensue, 
woman  to  woman,  wife  to  mother,  in  hopes  of  a  future 
appearance  in  glory.  The  small  share  I  could  spare 
you  out  of  my  pocket,  I  have  sent  as  a  debt  to  Mrs 
Kowse.  Within  a  week  or  ten  days  I  will  return  you 
more:  pray  write  as  often  as  you  have  leisure  to 
your  RocHESTEo. 

Remember  me  to  Nan  and  my  Lord  Wilmot. 
You  must  present  my  service  to  my  cousins.  I  in- 
tend to  be  at  the  weddine  of  my  niece  Ellen,  if  I 
hear  of  it.  Excuse  my  ill  paper,  and  very  ill  man- 
ners to  my  mother ;  they  are  both  the  best  the  place 
and  age  could  afford. 

Mt  Wife — ^The  difficulties  of  pleasing  your  lady- 
ship do  increase  so  fast  upon  me,  and  are  grown  so 
numerous,  that,  to  a  man  less  resolved  than  myself 
never  to  give  it  over,  it  would  appear  a  madness  ever 
to  attempt  it  more ;  but  through  your  frailties  mine 
ought  not  to  multiply;  you  may,  therefore,  secure 
yourself  that  it  will  not  be  easy  for  you  to  put  me  out 
of  my  constant  resolutions  to  satisfy  you  in  all  I  can. 
I  confess  there  is  nothing  will  so  much  contribute  to 
my  assistance  in  this  as  your  dealing  freely  with  me ; 
for  since  you  have  thought  it  a  wise  thing  to  trust  me 
less  and  have  reserves,  it  has  been  out  of  my  power 
to  make  the  best  of  my  proceedings  effectual  to  what 
I  intended  them.  At  a  distance,  I  am  likeliest  to  learn 
your  mind,  for  you  have  not  a  veiy  obliging  way  of 
delivering  it  by  word  of  mouth ;  if,  therefore,  you  will 
let  me  know  the  particulars  in  which  I  may  be  useful 
to  you,  I  will  show  my  readiness  as  to  my  own  part ; 
and  if  I  fail  of  the  success  I  wish,  it  shall  not  be  the 
fault  of — Your  humble  servant,  '  Rochester. 

I  intend  to  be  at  Adderbuiy  sometime  next  week. 

I  hone,  Charles,  when  you  receive  this,  and  know 
that  I  nave  sent  this  gentleman  to  be  your  tutor,  you 
will  be  very  glad  to  see  I  take  such  care  of  you,  and 
be  very  grateful,  which  is  best  shown  in  being  obedient 
and  diligent.  You  are  now  grown  big  enough  to  be 
a  man,  and  you  can  be  wise  enough ;  for  the  way  to 
be  truly  wise  is  to  serve  God,  learn  your  book,  and» 
observe  the  instructions  of  your  parents  first,  and  next 
your  tutor,  to  whom  I  have  entirely  resigned  you  for 
this  seven  years,  and  acoordine  as  you  employ  that 
time,  you  are  to  be  happy  or  unnappy  for  ever ;  but  I 
have  so  good  an  opinion  of  you,  that  I  am  glad  to 
think  you  will  never  deceive  me ;  dear  child,  learn 
your  book  and  be  obedient,  and  you  shall  see  what  a 
father  I  wiU  be  to  you.  You  shall  want  no  pleasure 
while  you  are  good,  and  that  you  may  be  so  are  my 
constant  prayers.  Rochestbb. 
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CharleSy  I  take  it  yezy  kindly  that  you  write  me 
(though  seldom),  and  wish  heartily  you  would  behave 
yourself  so  as  that  I  might  show  how  much  I  loye  you 
without  being  ashamed.  Obedience  to  your  grand' 
mother,  and  those  who  instruct  you  in  good  thmgs,  is 
the  way  to  make  ^ou  happy  here  and  for  ever.  Ayoid 
idleness,  scorn  lying,  and  God  will  bless  you. 

Rochester. 

sir  charles  8edlet. 

Sir  Charles  Sedlet  (1639-1701)  was  one  of  the 
brightest  satelUtes  of  the  court  of  Charles  U. — as 
witty  and  gallant  as  Bochester,  as  fine  a  poet,  and  a 
better  man.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Kentish  baronet, 
Sir  John  Sedley  of  Aylesford.  The  Bestoration 
drew  him  to  London,  and  he  became  such  a  favourite 
for  his  taste  and  accomplishments,  that  Charles 
is  said  to  have  asked  him  if  he  had  not  obtained 
from  Nature  a  patent  to  be  Apollo's  viceroy.  His 
estate,  his  time,  and  morals,  were  squandered  away 
at  court;  but  latterly  the  poet  redeemed  himself,  be- 
came a  constant  attender  of  parliament,  in  which  he 
had  a  seat,  opposed  the  arbitrary  measures  of  James 
n.,  and  assisted  to  bring  about  the  Bevolution. 
James  had  seduced  Sedley*s  daughter,  and  created 
her  Countess  of  Dorchester — ^a  circumstance  which 
probably  quickened  the  poet's  zeal  against  the  court 
*  I  hate  ingratitude,'  said  the  witty  Sedley;  *  and  as 
the  king  has  made  my  daughter  a  countess,  I  will 
endeavour  to  m^ke  his  daughter  a  queen' — ^alluding 
to  the  Princess  Mary,  married  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  Sir  Charles  wrote  plays  and  poems,  which 
were  extravagantly  praised  by  his  contemporaries. 
Buckingham  eulogist  the  tpitckcrqft  of  Sedlev,  and 
Rochester  spoke  of  his  *  gentle  prevailing  art  His 
songs  are  light  and  graceful,  with  a  more  studied 
and  felicitous  diction  than  is  seen  in  most  of  the 
court  poets.  One  of  the  finest, '  Ah !  Chloris,  could 
I  now  but  sit,'  has  been  often  printed  as  the  compo- 
sition of  the  Scottish  patriot,  Duncan  Forbes  of 
CuUoden,  Lord  President  of  the  court  of  session : 
the  verses  occur  in  Sedley's  play.  The  Mulberry 
Gftrden.  Sedley's  conversation  was  highly  prized, 
and  he  lived  on,  delighting  all  his  friends,  tUl  past 
his  sixtieth  year.  As  he  says  of  one  of  bis  own 
heroines,  he 

Bloom'd  in  the  winter  of  his  days. 
Like  Glastonbuiy  thorn. 

Song. 

Ah,  Chloris  I  could  I  now  but  sit 

As  unconcem'd  as  when 
Your  infant  beauty  could  b^t 

No  happiness  or  pain. 
When  I  this  dawning  did  admire, 

And  praised  the  coming  day, 
I  little  thought  the  rising  fire 

Would  take  my  res£  away. 

Your  charms  in  harmless  childhood  lay 

Like  metals  in  a  mine ; 
Age  from  no  face  takes  more  away, 

Than  youth  conceal 'd  in  thine. 
But  as  your  charms  insensibly 

To  their  perfection  prest, 
So  love  as  unperceiv'd  did  fly. 

And  center  d  in  my  breast. 

My  passion  with  your  beauty  grew. 

While  Cupid  at  my  heart. 
Still  as  his  mother  favour'd  yon. 

Threw  a  new  flaming  dart 
Each  gloried  in  their  wanton  part ; 

To  make  a  lover,  he 
Employ'd  the  utmost  of  his 

To  make  a  beauty,  she. 


Song. 

Love  still  has  something  of  the  sea, 
From  whence  his  motner  rose ; 

No  time  his  slaves  from  doubt  can  free, 
'Nor  give  their  thoughts  repose. 

They  are  becalm'd  in  deaxctt  days, 
Aiid  in  rough  weather  toss'd ; 

They  wither  under  cold  delays, 
Or  are  in  tempests  lost. 

One  while  thi^  seem  to  touch  the  poiiy 
Then  straight  inte  the  main 

Some  an^y  wind,  in  cruel  sport. 
The  vessel  drives  again. 

At  first  disdain  and  pride  they  fear. 
Which,  if  they  chance  to  'scape, 

Rivals  and  falsehood  soon  appear 
In  a  more  cruel  shape. 

By  such  decrees  to  joy  they  come, 

And  are  so  long  withstood; 
So  slowly  they  receive  the  sun. 

It  hardly  does  them  good. 

'TIS  cruel  to  prolong  a  pain ; 

And  to  derer  a  joy, 
Believe  me,  gentle  Celemene, 

Offends  the  winged  boy. 

A  hundred  thousand  oaths  your  fears 
Perhaps  would  not  remove ; 

And  if  I  gaz'd  a  thousand  years, 
I  could  not  deeper  love. 


Phillis,  men  say  that  all  my  vows 

Are  to  thy  fortune  paid ; 
Alas  I  my  heart  he  little  knows, 

Who  thinks  my  love  a  trade. 

Were  I  of  all  these  woods  the  lord. 

One  berry  from  thy  hand 
More  real  pleasure  would  afford 

Than  all  my  large  command. 

My  humble  love  has  leam'd  to  lire 

On  what  the  nicest  maid, 
Without  a  conscious  blush,  may  give 

Beneath  the  myrtle  shade. 

DUCHESS  OF  NEWCASTLE. 

Maroarrt,  Duchess  of  Newcastle,  who  died  in 
1673,  was  distinguished  for  her  faithfioi  attachment 
to  her  lord  in  his  long  exile  during  the  time  of  the 
commonwealth,  and  for  her  indefatigable  porsoit  of 
literature.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  Charles 
Lucas,  and  one  of  the  maids  of  honour  to  Henrietta 
Maria.  Having  accompanied  the  queen  to  France, 
she  met  with  the  Marquis  of  NewcasUe,  and  was 
married  to  him  at  Paris  in  1645.  The  marquis  took 
up  his  residence  at  Antwerp,  till  the  troubles  were 
over,  and  there  his  lady  wrote  and  published  (1653) 
a  volume,  entitled  Poeme  and  Fandee.  The  marquia 
assisted  her  in  her  compositions,  a  circumstance 
which  Horace  Wslpole  has  ridiculed  in  his  *■  Koyal 
and  Noble  Authors ;'  and  so  indefatigable  were  the 
noble  pair,  that  they  filled  nearly  twelve  volumes, 
folio,  with  plays,  poems,  orations,  philosophical  dis- 
courses, &c  On  the  restoration  of  Charles  U.,  the 
marquis  and  his  lady  returned  to  England.  The  pic- 
ture of  domestic  happiness  and  devoted  loyalty  pre- 
sented by  the  life  of  these  personages,  creates  a  strong 
prepossession  in  favour  of  the  poetry  of  the  ducbesa. 
She  had  invention,  knowledge,  and  imagination,  but 
wanted  energy  and  taste,  fke  PoMtime  (Mttd  Recrm-- 
tkmofihe  Qusen  qf  Fainee  m  Faiiy  Ltmd  is  her 
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JOHN  DBYDEN. 


rooet  popular  piece.  It  often  echoes  the  imagery  of 
Shakipeare,  bat  has  some  fine  lines,  descriptire  of 
the  elrish  queen — 

She  on  a  dewy  leaf  doth  bathe. 
And  as  she  sits,  the  leaf  doth  ware ; 
There  like  a  new-fallen  flake  of  snow, 
Doth  her  white  limba  in  beauty  show. 
Her  garments  fair  her  maids  put  on. 
Made  of  the  pure  light  from  the  sim. 

MirA  and  MdoMchoty  is  another  of  these  fanclAil 
personifications.  The  former  woos  the  poetess  to 
dwell  with  her,  promising  sport  and  pleasure,  and 
drawing  a  gloomy  but  forcible  and  poetical  sketch 
of  her  riTsl,  Melancholy : — 

Her  Toioe  is  low,  and  gires  a  hollow  sound ; 
She  hates  the  light,  and  is  in  darkness  found ; 
Or  sits  with  blinking  lamps,  or  tapers  small. 
Which  Tarious  shadows  make  aeainst  the  wall. 
She  loves  nought  else  but  noise  which  discord  makes, 
As  croaking  uogs  whose  dwelling  is  in  lakes  ; 
The  raven's  hoarse,  the  mandrake's  hollow  groan. 
And  shrieking  owls  which  fly  i'  the  night  alone ; 
The  tolling  bell,  which  for  the  dead 'rings  out ; 
A  mill,  where  rushine  waters  run  about ; 
The  roaring  winds,  which  shake  the  cedars  tall. 
Plough  up  the  seas,  and  beat  the  rocks  withal. 
She  loves  to  walk  in  the  still  moonshine  night, 
And  in  a  thick  dark  grove  she  takes  delight ; 
In  hollow  caves,  thatch'd  houses,  and  low  cells, 
She  lores  to  live,  and  there  alone  she  dwells. 

Melancholy  thus  describes  her  own  dwelling : — 

I  dwell  in  groves  that  gilt  are  with  the  sun  ; 
Sit  on  the  banks  by  which  clear  waters  run ; 
In  summers  hot  down  in  a  shade  I  lie ; 
My  musie  is  the  buzzing  of  a  fly ; 
I  walk  in  meadows,  where  grows  fresh  green  gnss ; 
In  fields,  where  com  is  high,  I  often  pass ; 
Walk  up  the  hills,  where  round  I  prospe^  see, 
Some  brushy  woods,  and  some  all  champaigns  be ; 
Returning  back,  I  in  fresh  pastures  go. 
To  hear  how  sheep  do  bleat,  and  cows  do  low ; 
In  winter  cold,  wnen  nipping  frosts  come  on. 
Then  I  do  live  in  a  small  house  alone ; 
Although  'tis  plain,  yet  cleanly  'tis  within. 
Like  to  a  soul  that's  pure,  and  dear  from  sin ; 
And  there  I  dwell  in  quiet  and  still  peace, 
Not  fill'd  with  cares  how  riches  to  increase ; 
I  wish  nor  seek  for  vain  and  fruitless  pleasures ; 
No  riches  are,  but  what  the  mind  intreasures. 
Thus  am  I  solitaiy,  live  alone. 
Yet  better  lov'd,  the  more  that  I  am  known ; 
And  though  my  face  ill-favour'd  at  first  sight, 
After  acquaintance,  it  will  give  delight. 
Refuse  me  not,  for  I  shall  constant  be ; 
Maintain  your  credit  and  your  dignity. 

KATHERINS  PHILIPS. 

Mbs  Kathkrinb  Philips  (1631-1664)  was  ho- 
noured with  the  praise  of  Cowley  and  Dryden,  and 
Jeremy  Taylor  addressed  to  her  a  *  Discourse  on 
Friendship.  Her  poetical  name  of  Orinda  was 
highly  popular  with  her  contemporaries;  but  her 
effusions  are  said  to  have  been  published  without 
her  consent  This  amiable  lady  was  the  wife  of 
James  Philips  of  the  Priory,  Cardigan.  She  died 
of  small-poz,  a  distemper  then  prevalent  and  fataL 

There's  no  such  thing  as  pleasure  here, 

'TIS  all  a  perfect  <£eat. 
Which  does  but  shine  and  disappear, 

Whose  charm  is  but  deceit ; 
The  empty  bribe  of  yielding  souls, 
Wliich  first  betrays  and  then  oontiols. 


'Tis  true,  it  looks  at  distance  fair; 

But  if  we  do  approach. 
The  fruit  of  Sodom  will  impair, 

And  perish  at  a  touch ; 
It  being  than  in  fancy  less, 
And  we  expect  more  than  possess. 

For  by  our  pleasures  we  are  cloy'd, 

And  so  desire  is  done ; 
Or  else,  like  riven,  they  make  wide 

The  channels  where  they  run ; 
And  either  way  true  bliss  destroys, 
Making  us  narrow,  or  our  joys. 

We  covet  pleasure  easily, 

But  ne'er  true  bliss  possess ; 
For  many  things  must  make  it  be, 

But  one  may  make  it  less  | 
Nay,  were  our  state  as  we  could  ehoose  it, 
'Twould  be  oonsum'd  by  fear  to  lose  it. 

What  art  thou,  then,  thou  winged  lar« 
More  weak  and  swift  than  i^une  1 

Whose  next  successor  is  despair. 
And  its  attendant  shame. 

Th'  experienc'd  prince  then  raason  had. 

Who  said  of  Pleasuie— <  It  is  mad.' 

[A  Country  LifeJ] 

How  sacred  and  how  innocent 

A  countiy-life  appears, 
How  free  from  tumult,  discontent^ 

From  flattery  or  fears  I 

This  was  the  first  and  happiest  life. 

When  man  enjoy'd  himself. 
Till  pride  exchanged  peace  for  strife^ 

And  happiness  for  pelf. 

'Twas  here  the  poets  were  inspir'd. 

Here  taught  the  multitude ; 
The  brave  they  here  with  honour  fir'd. 

And  civilis^  the  rude. 

That  golden  age  did  entertain 

No  passion  but  of  love : 
The  thoughts  of  mlinff  and  of  gain 

Did  ne^  their  fancies  move. 

Them  that  do  covet  only  rest, 

A  cottage  will  suffice : 
It  is  not  brave  to  be  possess'd 

Of  earth,  but  to  despise. 

Opinion  is  the  rate  of  things. 
From  hence  our  peace  doth  flow ; 

I  have  a  better  fate  than  kings. 
Because  I  think  it  so. 

When  all  the  stormy  world  doth  roar. 

How  unconcem'd  am  1 1 
I  cannot  fear  to  tumble  lower. 

Who  never  could  be  high. 

Secure  in  these  unenvied  walls, 

I  think  not  on  the  state. 
And  pity  no  man's  ea^e  that  falls 

From  his  audition's  height. 

Silence  and  innocence  are  safe ; 

A  heart  that's  nobly  true. 
At  all  these  little  arts  can  laugh. 

That  do  the  world  subdue  1 

JOHN  DRYDEN. 

John  Drtdbn,  one  of  the  great  masters  of  Eng- 
lish verse,  and  ^hose  masculine  satire  has  never  been 
excelled,  was  bom  at  Oldwinckle,  in  Northampton- 
shire, in  August  1631.  His  father,  Erasmus  Driden 
[the  poet  first  spelled  the  name  with  a  y],  was  a 
strict  Puritan,  of  an  ancient  family,  long  established 

in  Northamptonahire.    John  was  one  of  fourteen 
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children,  but  he  vai  the  eldest  •on,  and  receired  k 
(^wd  education,  flnt  at  Wcitminiter,  and  afienruds 
at  Trinity  college,  Cambridge.  Dtyden'afint  poetical 


produclionwaiaaet  of 'heroic  itanzat' on  the  death 
of  CiomwelU  «hich  poatesi  a  certain  ripenesi  of  atylc 
anilTeniflcatianthatproinliedrutareexcellencc.  In 
all  Waller's  poem  on  the  aame  niWect,  there  ii  " " 
tiling  cquBl  to  luch  vcnea  ai  the  following : — 

lliB  gtandeur  he  dariT'd  from  hearen  alone, 
For  he  was  great  ere  Fortune  made  him  M> ; 

And  nn,  like  mliti  that  riie  agaiuat  the  snn, 
Made  him  but  greater  Kem,  not  greater  groir. 

Nor  irae  he  like  thoie  >tan  which  onl;  shine 
When  to  pale  marinen  the;  itorma  portend ; 

lie  had  hii  calmer  influence,  and  his  mien 
Did  loTe  and  majesty  together  blend. 
When  monarchy  wai  ret  lored,  Dryden  went  oyer 
with  the  tnneful  throng  who  welcomed  in  Charle*  II. 
He  bod  done  with  the  Furitane,  and  he  wrote  poetical 
addresBes  to  the  king  and  the  lord  chancellor.  The 
amuiementi  of  the  drama  re»ived  after  the  Rcatora- 
tiun.  and  Dryden  became  a  candidate  for  theatrical 
hurela.  In  16G3,  and  two  following  yeara,  he  pro- 
duced Tkt  Wild  GaUant,  The  Riml  Laditt,  and 
Tilt  iKdiiai  Emperor ;  the  but  waa  very  succearfnL 

lie  married  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Flowaid,  datightcr 
of  the  Earl  of  Berkahirc.  The  match  added 
neither  to  hia  wealth  nor  hii  bappineaa,  and  the 
poet  nfterwarda  rcTcnged  himself  by  conaliintly 
inveighing  agninat  tnatrimonji  When  hia  wife 
wished  to  he  a  book,  tliat  ahe  might  enjoy  more 
□f  his  compuiy,  Dryden  ia  aaid  to  have  replied, 
'Benn  almanac  then,  my  dear,  that  I  may  change 
you  once  a-ycar.'  In  his  play  of  the  Spaniih  Friar, 
lie  most  nnpolitcly  states,  that  'woman  was  mode 
Trom  the  dross  and  refuse  of  a  mant'  upon  which 
Ills  antagonist,  Jeremy  Collier,  remarks,  with  some 
tiuniDur  and  smartness, '  I  did  not.knaw  before  that 
I  man's  dross  lay  in  his  ribs ;  I  belicre  it  aoaietimeB 
les  higher.'  AH  Dryden's  plays  are  marked  with 
iccnUonsness.  that  vice  of  the  age,  which  he  fostered, 
mtlier  than  attcilipled  to  clieck.    In  1GB7  he  pub- 


liabed  a  long  poem,  .,4aaiu  MirabSiM,  being  an  account 
of  the  events  of  the  year  1 666.  The  a^le  and  Teni- 
ftcation  seem  to  hare  been  copied  from  Davemnt ; 
but  ]>[7dea's  piece  fully  aiuiained  his  n:putati«i. 
About  the  same  time  be  wrote  an  Eitoji  on  Dramatic 
Poetji,  in  which  he  vindicalea  the  use  of  rhyme  in 
tragedy.  The  style  of  his  proae  was  easy,  natural. 
and  graceful  The  poet  now  undertook  to  write  for 
the  king's  players  no  leas  than  throe  plays  a  year, 
for  which  he  was  to  receive  one  share  and  a  qoarter 
in  the  profits  of  the  theatre,  said  to  be  about  X300 
per  annum.  He  was  afterwards  made  poet^aureatc 
and  royal  bistorioKTsphor,  with  a  salary  of  £900. 
These  were  golden  days ;  but  they  did  not  last  Dry- 
den, bowcTer,  went  on  maouflscturinK  hit  rhyming 
plays,  in  accordance  with  the  vitiated  French  taite 
which  then  prevailed.  He  got  involved  in  contro- 
versies end  quarrels,  chiefly  at  the  iottigatiOa  of 
Ilochesler,  who  set  up  a  wretched  rfaymlter,  Elkanah 
Settle,  in  opposition  to  Dryden.  The  great  poet  waa 
also  sarcessfully  ridiculed  by  Buckingham  in  hia 
'  lleheanoL'  In  I6S1,  Dryden  published  the  satire 
of  Abtalam  ami  Achiloplicl,  written  in  the  style  of  a 
scriptural  normtive,  the  names  and  eltnations  of  per- 
sonages in  the  holy  text  being  applied  to  those  con- 
temporaries, to  whom  the  author  assigned  places  in 
his  poem.  The  Duke  of  Monmouth  was  Absalom, 
and  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  Achitopliel ;  while  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  was  drawn  an<k?r  the  diaracter 
of  Zimri.  The  soceess  of  this  bold  politicti  satiic — 
the  most  vigorous  and  elastic,  the  moat  flnely  vern- 
fled.  varied,  and  beautifbl,  which  the  En^iah  lan- 
guage can  boost— was  almost  unpfecedcnted.  Dryden 
was  now  placed  above  ell  bis  poetical  contemponuiea. 
Shortly  afterwards,  he  continued  the  feelitig  againat 
ShattesbniT  in  a  poem  called  Tke  Medal,  a  SaUrt 
againrt  Sedition.  Tlic  attacki  of  a  rival  poet.  Shad- 
well,  drew  another  vigorous  satire  (rom  Dryden, 
Sfac-Flichtoe.  A  second  part  of  '  Abaalom  and 
Achitophel'  was  published  in  1G84,  but  the  body  ef 
the  poem  was  written  by  Nahom  Tate.  DrydtDcosi- 
tributed  about  two  hundred  lines,  containing  highly- 
wrought  cboiactera  of  Settle  and  Shadwdl,  nnder 


charged  their  ill-aimed  blows  on  every  aide,  and  ex- 
hausted their  strength  in   violent  and  inefibctnal 
rage  ;  hut  the  keen  and  trenchant  blade  of  Drydett 
never  makes  a  thrust  in  vain,  and  never  strike*  but 
at  a  vulnerable  point'    In  the  aame  year  waa  pub- 
lished Dryden's  ReUgio  Laid,  a  poem  written  to  de- 
fend the  chnrch  of  England  against  the  dissentera, 
yet  evincing  a  sceptdcal  spirit  will)  regard  to  revealed 
religion.    "The  opening  of  this  poem  is  singularly 
solemn  and  m^estJc — 
Dim  as  the  borrow'd  beams  of  moon  and  stars 
To  lonely,  weary,  wandering  travellers. 
Is  Beason  to  the  soul ;  and  as  on  hizh 
Those  rolling  fires  diKovcr  but  the  uy. 
Not  light  us  here ;  so  Reason's  glimmering  ray 
Was  tent,  not  to  assure  our  doubtful  way. 
But  guide  ua  upward  to  a  better  day. 
And  Bs  those  nightly  tapers  disappear. 
When  day's  bright  lord  ascends  our  hemisiJieTe; 
So  p&le  grows  Heason  at  Ileligion'i  sight; 
So  dies,  and  so  dissolves,  in  supernatural  light 
Dryden's  donhta  about  religion  were  soon  dispdled 
by  his  embracing  the  Boman  Catholic  faith.    Satia- 
fled  or  overpowered  by  the  prospect  of  an  infallible 
guide,  he  cloied  in  with  the  court  of  James  II.,  and 
gladly  exclaimed — 

Good  life  be  now  my  task — my  doabts  are  done. 
His  change  of  religion  happening  at  a  time  when  It 
suited  bis  interetta  to  becoaie  a  Catholic,  waa  looked 
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apoa  with  loipidon.  The  candour  erinced  by  Dr 
JohoKin  OD  thU  lubject,  wid  the  jutient  iDoniry  of 
Kr  Walter  Boutt,  h&re  lettled  the  poipt  We  ma; 
tunent  the  bU  of  the  great  poet,  but  hU  conduct  ii 
not  lUrlj  open  to  the  charge  of  lordid  and  unprin- 
ci|jed  •dflihneu.  He  brought  up  bia  bmiljr  oud 
died  in  hia  new  belief.  The  first  pnhUc  frnita  of 
Dryden'a  <^i*nge  of  creed  were  hii  aUegmicil  poem 
of  the  Bant  and  Panthtr,  in  which  the  main  argument 
of  the  lUMnan  church,  all  that  baa  or  can  be  aud 
for  tradition  and  anthoritf,  ia  fully  ttated.  '  The 
wit  [n  the  Hind  and  Panther,'  laji  Hallun,  '  la 
•harp,  ready,  and  pkaMint ;  the  reasoning  is  aome- 
timei  adminiUj  dose  aod  stronj; ;  it  is  the  energy 
of  Boisnet  in  verse.'  The  Hind  is  the  church  of 
Borne,  the  Panther  the  chiurch  of  Engiaod,  while 
the  Independents,  Quakers,  Anabaptists,  and  other 
lecta,  are  represented  ai  bean,  hares,  boars,  &c  The 
Calriniita  are  strongly  but  coarsely  caricatured — 
MoR  haughty  than  the  rest,  the  woISah  race 
Appear,  Kith  belly  gaunt  and  famiiih'd  face — 
Nerer  was  bo  defunn'il  a  beait  of  etace. 
ragged  tail  betwiit  his  legs  he  wean. 


The  obloquy  and  censure  which  Dryden'*  ( 
religion  entailed  upon  him,  is  glanced  a 


With  loss  of  all  that  mortals  hold  so  dear. 
Then  welcome  infamy  and  public  shame. 
And  laat,  a  long  farewetl  to  worldly  fams  1 
lis  said  with  ease,  but,  oh,  how  hardly  tried 
By  haughty  souti  to  human  honour  tied  I 
0  sharp  conTuliiie  pangs  of  agouiiing  pride  I 
Down,  then,  thou  rebel,  nerer  mora  to  rise. 
And  what  thou  did'at,  and  doM  so  dearly  prise, 
That  fame,  that  darling  fame,  make  that  toy  sacrifice  I 
Tia  Dotbing  thou  hast  giren ;  then  add  thy  tears 
Fof  a  Ions  race  of  unrenentiDg  yean  : 
Tia  Bothinr  let,  yet  all  tfaou  uast  to  gire ; 

may-be  yean  thou  haat  to  IIti: 


And  thy  bUat  SaTioot's  blood  discharge  the  mi^ty  sum. 
He  had  preTionsly,  in  the  same  poem,  alluded  to  the 
'  weight  at  ancient  witness,'  or  tradition,  which  had 
prevailed  OTer  private  reason )  and  hia  feelings  were 
strongly  excited- 
Bat,  gneious  God  1  how  well  dost  thoa  pRnide 
For  erring  judnienta  an  Dneniug  guide  1 
Thy  throne  ii  durknen  in  Ch'  abyss  of  light, 
A  blaze  of  glory  that  forbids  the  sight. 
0  teach  me  to  belicTe  theo  thui  conceal'd. 
And  search  no  farther  than  thyself  reveal'd ; 
Bat  her  alone  for  my  director  take. 
Whom  thou  hast  promiaed  never  to  forsake  ! 
My  thouriitleag  youth  waa  wing'd  with  vain  deaires. 
My  manhood,  long  misled  by  wandering  fires, 
Follow'd  hlse  lights,  and  when  theirglimpae  was  gone, 
My  pride  atmck  out  new  sparklei  of  her  own. 
Snch  was  I ;  auch  by  nature  still  I  am  ; 
Be  tiiine  the  gloty,  and  be  mine  tiie  ahame  I 

Tlw  BevolutioD  in  isee  deprived  Dryden  of  hia 
ofllco  of  laureate.  But  the  want  of  independent 
Income  aeenu  only  to  have  sUmuUtcd  his  faculties, 
and  his  latter  nnendowed  yean  proditced  the  noblest 
of  liis  works.  Beside*  several  play*,  he  now  gave  to 
the  world  venions  of  Juvenal  and  Pcrsiiis,  and — a 
still  weightier  task — a  translation  of  Virgil.  The 
latter  IB  coniidered  the  least  happy  of  all  his  great 
works.    Urj'den  waa  deficient  in  sensibility,  while 


Virgil  excels  in  tenderness  and  in  acslm  and  serene 
dignity.  This  laborious  undertaking  brought  the 
poet  asumof  aliout  £1300.  His  pabliaher,  Tonsoo, 
endeavoured  in  vain  to  get  the  poet  to  ioicribe  the 
translation  to  King  Wiliiam,  and,  laiiing  in  this,  be 


DurMgh  nouH. 
wlien  part  of  lbs  tnulatkn  of  Vli^  vaa  aunled. 
took  care  to  make  the  engraver  '  aggravate  tbe  nose 
of  JEoaa  in  the  platea,  into  a  sufficient  resemblance 
of  the  hooked  promontory  of  the  Deliverer's  counte- 
nance.' The  immortal  CWe  to  St  Cecilia,  comnMMity 
called  Akxaader'i  Ffatt,  was  Dryden's  ne»t  work  ; 
and  it  ia  the  lofUeat  and  moat  imaginative  of  all  his 
compositions.  'No  one  has  ever  qualified  his  ad- 
miration of  this  nohlc  poem.'  In  1699  Dryden  pub- 
lished his  Fabia,  7S00  verses,  more  or  l^a,  as  the 
contract  with  Tonson  bears,  being  a  partial  delivery 
to  account  of  10,000  verses,  which  be  agreed  to  hir- 
nish  for  tbe  sum  of  350  guineas,  to  be  made  up  to 
£300  upon  publication  of  a  second  edition.  The  poet 
was  now  in  bis  sixty-rigbth  year,  bat  his  fancy  waa 
brighter  and  more  proliflc  than  ever ;  it  waa  like  a 
brilliant  sunset,  or  a  river  that  expands  in  breadth, 
and  fertOises  a  wider  tract  of  country,  ere  it  is  finally 
ongnifbd  in  the  ocean.  The  '  Fables'  are  imitations 
of  Boccaccio  and  Chaucer,  and  aflbrd  the  finest  spc- 
droent  of  Dryden's  happy  versiflcation.  No  narra- 
tive-poems in  the  language  have  been  more  generally 
admired  or  reai  "ITiey  shed  a  glory  on  tlic  last 
day*  of  the  poet,  who  died  on  the  lat  of  May  ITOO, 
A  subscription  was  nude  for  a  public  funeral ;  and 
hia  remains,  after  being  emtialmed,  and  lying  in  state 
twelve  days,  were  intened  with  great  pomp  in  West- 
minster Abbey. 

Dryden  has  been  very  fortunate  in  his  critics,  an- 
notaton,  and  biograpliers.  Bis  lift  by  Johnson  is 
the  most  carefiilly  written,  the  most  eloquent  and 
discriminatingoful the 'Lives  ofthe Poets.'  Malone 
collected  and  edited  his  essays  and  other  proae  writ- 
ings; and  Sir  Walter  Scott  wrotencopioas  life  of  the 
poet,  and  edited  a  complete  edition  of  bis  works,  the 

ilitcen  volumes. 

to  print  the  worlu  of 


vhcie  eileodjng  tc 


sooK  of  our  poets  in  the  order  in  which  tbey  were 
written,  not  as  arranged  and  published  by  thCBiselvca. 
Cowper  and  Burns  have  been  pretented  in  this  shape, 


FROM  1649 


CYCLOPiBDIA  OP 


TO  1689. 


and  the  consequence  is,  that  light  ephemeral  trifles, 
or  personal  siUlies,  are  thrust  in  between  the  more 
durable  memorials  of  genius,  disturbing  their  sym- 
metry and  efil9ct  In  &e  case  of  Dryden,  however, 
such  a  chronological  surrey  would  be  instructdye ; 
for,  between  the  *  Annus  Mirabilis'  and  the  *  Ode  to 
St  Cecilia'  or  the  '  Fables,'  through  the  plays  and 
poems,  how  varied  is  the  range  in  style  and  taste  I 
It  is  like  the  progress  of  Spenser's  *  Good  Knight,' 
through  labyrinth  of  uncertainty,  fantastic  conceits, 
flowery  vice,  and  unnatural  splendour,  to  the  sober 
daylight  of  truth,  virtue,  and  reason.  Dryden  never 
attained  to  flnished  excellence  in  composition.  His 
genius  was  debased  by  the  false  taste  of  the  age,  and 
his  mind  vitiated  by  its  bad  morals.  He  mangled 
the  natural  delicacy  and  simplicity  of  Shakspeare's 
*  Tempest ;'  and  where  even  Ohaucer  is  pure,  Dryden 
is  impure.  *  This  great  high-priest  of  all  the  nine,' 
remarks  Mr  Campbell, '  was  not  a  confessor  to  the 
flner  secrets  of  the  human  breast  Had  the  subject 
of  *'  Eloisa''  fallen  into  his  hands,  he  would  have  left 
but  a  coarse  draught  of  her  passion.'  But  if  Dryden 
was  deficient  in  the  higher  emotions  of  love  and  ten- 
derness, their  absence  is  partly  atoned  for  in  his  late 
works,  by  wide  surveys  of  nature  and  mankind,  by 
elevated  reasoning  and  declamation,  and  by  the 
hearty  individual!^  of  his  satire.  The  *  brave  negli- 
gence' of  his  versification,  and  his  '  long  resounding 
hue,'  have  an  indescribable  ohann.  His  s^le  is  like 
his  own  Panther,  of  the  *  spotted  kind,'  and  its  faults 
and  virtues  lie  equally  mixed ;  but  it  is  beloved  in 
spite  of  spots  apd  blemishes,  and  pleases  longer  than 
the  verse  of  Pope,  which,  like  the  milk-white  hind, 
is '  immortal  and  unchmiged.'  The  satirical  portraits 
of  Pope,  excepting  those  of  Addison  and  Lord  Her- 
vey,  Are  feeble  compared  with  those  of  Dryden,  whom 
he  acknowledged  to  be  his  master  and  instructor  in 
versification.  The  bard  of  Twickenham  is  too  subtile, 
polished,  and  refined.  Dryden  drew  from  the  life, 
and  hit  off  strong  likenesses.  Pope,  like  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  refined  in  his  colours,  and  many  of  his 
pictures  are  funt  and  vanishing  delineations.  Dry- 
den, with  his  tried  and  homely  materials,  and  bold 
pencil,  was  true  to  nature;  his  sketches  are  still 
fresh  as  a  genuine  Vandyke  orBembrandt  His  lan- 
guage, like  his  thoughts,  was  truly  English.  He 
was  sometimes  GaUicised  by  the  prevailing  taste  of 
the  day ;  but  he  felt  that  this  was  a  license  to  be 
sparingly  used.  *If  too  many  foreign  words  are 
poured  in  upon  us,'  said  he,  *  it  looks  as  if  they  w^re 
designed  not  to  assist  the  natives,  but  to  conquer 
them.'  His  lines,  like  the  Sibyl's  prophecies,  must 
be  read  in  the  order  in  which  they  lie.  In  better 
times,  and  with  more  careful  culture,  Dryden's 
genius  would  have  avoided  the  vulgar  descents  which 
he  seldom  escaped,  except  in  his  most  finished  pas- 
sages and  his  choicest  lyrical  odes.  As  it  is,  his 
muse  was  a  fidlen  angd,  cast  down  for  manifold  sins 
and  impurities,  yet  xadiant  with  light  from  heaven. 
The  natural  flreedom  and  magnificence  of  his  verse 
it  would  be  vain  to  eulogise. 

I€lhara4ier  of  Shafiethuiry.] 
CFrou  ■  Ataalom  and  Aohtt^pheL'] 

Of  these  the  false  Achitophel  was  first ; 

A  name  to  all  succeeding  ages  cunt : 

For  close  deiigns  and  crooked  counsels  fit ; 

Sagacious,  bold,  and  turbulent  of  wit ; 

RMtleu,  unfix'd  in  principles  and  place ; 

In  power  unpleas'd,  impatient  of  disgrace : 

A  neiy  soul,  which,  working  out  its  way, 

Fretted  the  pigmy  body  to  decay, 

And  o'er-inronn'd  the  tenement  of  clay. 

A  daring  pilot  in  extremity ; 

Pleas'd  with  the  danger  when  the  waves  went  high, 


He  sought  the  storms ;  but,  for  a  calm  unfit, 

Would  steer  too  nigh  the  sands  to  boast  his  wit. 

Qreat  wits  aie  sure  to  madneas  near  allied. 

And  thin  partitions  do  their  bounds  divide  ;* 

Else  why  should  he,  with  wealth  and  honour  blest, 

Refuse  his  afle  the  needful  hours  of  rsstt 

Punish  a  body  which  he  could  not  please ; 

Bankrupt  of  life,  yet  prodigal  of  easel 

And  all  to  leave  what  with  his  toil  he  won. 

To  that  unfeather'd  two-legg'd  thin^,  a  son ; 

Got,  while  his  soul  did  huddled  notions  tiy. 

And  bom  a  shapeless  lump,  like  anardiy. 

In  fiiendship  false,  implacable  in  hate; 

Resolv'd  to  ruin  or  to  rule  the  state : 

To  compass  this,  the  triple  bond  he  broke, 

The  pillars  of  the  public  safety  shook. 

And  fitted  Israel  for  a  foreign  yoke : 

Then,  seised  with  fear,  yet  still  affiacting  fame^ 

Usurp'd  a  patriot's  all-atoninj^  name. 

So  easy  still  it  proves,  in  factious  times, 

With  public  zeal  to  cancel  prirate  crimes ; 

How  safe  is  treason,  and  how  sacred  ill 

Where  none  can  sin  aninst  the  people's  will  I 

Where  crowds  can  wink,  and  no  offence  be  known. 

Since  in  another's  guilt  they  find  their  own ! 

Yet  fame  deserv'd  no  enemy  can  grudge ; 

The  statesman  we  abhor,  but  praise  the  judge. 

In  Israel's  courts  ne'er  sat  an  Abethdin 

With  more  discerning  eyes,  or  hands  more  dean, 

Unbrib'd,  unsought,  the  wretched  to  rediesi. 

Swift  of  despatch,  and  easy  of  access. 

Oh  I  had  he  been  content  to  serre  the  crown 

With  virtues  only  proper  for  the  gown ; 

Or  had  the  rankness  of  the  soil  bMU  freed 

From  cockle,  that  oppress'd  the  noble  seed; 

David  for  him  his  tuneful  harp  had  strung. 

And  heaven  had  wanted  one  immortal  son£. 

But  wild  ambition  loves  to  slide,  not  stand; 

And  fortune's  ice  prefers  to  virtue's  land. 

Achitophel,  grown  weary  to  possess 

A  lawful  fame,  and  lazy  happiness, 

Disdain'd  the  golden  fruit  to  gather  fi:ee. 

And  lent  the  crowd  his  arm  to  shake  the  tree. 

lOhcuracter  qf  ViUien,  IhJoe  qf  Svekingkam,'] 
[From  the  saiiia3 

Some  of  their  chiefs  were  princes  of  the  land  : 
In  the  first  rank  of  these  did  Zimri  stand ; 
A  man  so  various  that  he  seem'd  to  be. 
Not  one,  but  all  mankind's  epitome  : 
Stiff  in  opinions,  always  in  the  wrong. 
Was  ev'irthing  by  stoats,  and  nothing  long ; 
But,  in  the  course  of  one  revolving  moon. 
Was  chemist,  fiddler,  statesman,  and  buffoon ; 
Then  all  for  women,  painting,  rhyming,  drinking. 
Besides  ten  thousand  freaks  that  died  in  thinking. 
Blest  madman  I  who  could  ev'ry  hour  employ 
With  something  new  to  wish,  or  to  enioy. 
Railing  and  praising  were  his  usual  themes ; 
And  both,  to  show  his  jud^ent,  in  extremes ; 
So  over-violent,  or  over-civil. 
That  ev'ry  man  with  him  was  God  or  devil. 
In  squandering  wealth  was  his  peculiar  art ; 
Nothing  went  unrewarded  but  desert : 

*  The  proposition  of  Dryden,  that  great  wit  is  sOled  to  nisd> 
nest,  will  not  bear  the  t«tt  of  icmtbiy.  It  has  been  eiiiiuMifnliy 
oombated  by  Hazlitt  and  Charles  Lamh.  *  The  greeteit  wtta,' 
■ejB  Ijamb, '  will  ever  be  found  to  be  the  eaneet  writers  It  to 
impoeslblo  for  the  mind  to  oonoeiT«  of  a  mad  OialoiiearB.  Tbm 
greatneas  of  wit,  by  which  the  poetio  talent  Is  here  chiefly  to  ha 
nndentood,  manifests  Itself  in  the  admirable  belanoe  of  sH  tho 
factdtles.  Madness  Is  the  dlsproportlonato  straining  or  eroMa 
of  any  one  of  them.*  Shaftesbuxy'BrestlesBneeB  was  owing  to  hta 
ambition  and  his  ranity ;  to  a  want  of  Jadgmait  and  prlndpfe* 
net  an  ezoese  of  wit. 
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Bemr'd  by  fools,  whom  still  he  found  too  late. 
He  nad  his  jest,  and  they  had  his  estate ; 
He  laugh'd  himself  from  court,  then  sought  relief 
By  forming  parties,  but  could  ne'er  be  chief; 
For,  spite  of  him,  the  weight  of  business  fell 
On  Absalom  and  wise  Achitophel : 
Thus,  wicked  but  in  will,  of  means  bereft, 
He  left  not  £M;tion,  but  of  that  was  left. 

[Shafte^yur^t  Addrea  to  Monmoutli.^ 

[From  the  same.^ 

Auspicious  prinoe,  at  whose  natiyity 

Some  royal  planet  rul'd  the  southern  sky, 

Thy  longing  country's  darling  and  desire, 

Their  clou<^  P^^^^  <^d  ^^^^  guardian  fixe ; 

Their  second  Moses,  whose  extended  wand 

Diyides  the  seas,  and  shows  the  promis'd  land ; 

Whose  dawnins  day  in  every  distant  age 

Has  exercis'd  the  sacred  prophet's  rage : 

The  people's  prayer,  the  glad  diviner's  theme. 

The  younj^  men's  vision,  and  the  old  men's  dream  I 

Thee,  saviour,  thee,  the  nation's  vows  confess. 

And,  never  satisfied  with  seeing,  bless : 

Swift  unbesppken  pomps  thy  steps  proclaim. 

And  stammerinf  babes  are  taught  to  lisp  thy  name  : 

How  long  wilt  thou  the  general  joy  detam, 

Starve  and  defraud  the  people  of  thy  reign ; 

Content  infloriously  to  pass  thy  days. 

Like  one  of  Virtue's  fools,  that  feea  on  praise ; 

Till  thy  fresh  glories,  which  now  shine  so  bright. 

Grow  stale,  and  tarnish  with  our  daily  sight ; 

Believe  me,  royal  youth,  thy  fruit  must  he 

Or  gather'd  ripe,  or  rot  upon  the  tree : 

Heaven  has  to  all  allotted,  soor^  or  late. 

Some  lucky  rerolution  of  their  fate ; 

Whose  motions,  if  we  watch  and  guide  with  skill 

(For  human  good  depends  on  h'uman  will). 

Our  fortune  rolls  as  from  a  smooth  descent. 

And  from  the  first  impression  takes  the  bent ; 

But  if  unseiz'd,  she  glides  away  like  wind. 

And  leaves  repenting  folly  far  behind. 

Now,  now  she  meets  you  with  a  glorious  prize. 

And  spreads  her  locks  before  you  as  she  flies ! 

Had  thus  old  David,  from  whose  loins  you  spring, 

Not  dared,  when  fortune  call'd  him  to  be  king. 

At  Gath  an  exile  he  might  still  remain, 

And  heaven's  anointing  oil  had  been  in  vain. 

Let  his  successful  youth  your  hopes  engage. 

But  shun  th'  example  of  declining  a^e ; 

Behold  him  setting  in  his  western  dues. 

The  shadows  lengthening  as  the  vapours  rise. 

He  is  not  now  as  when  on  Jordan's  sand. 

The  joyful  people  throng'd  to  see  him  land, 

Covering  the  beach,  and  blackening  all  the  strand  I 

Mac-Fkcknoe, 

[The  dedgn  of  this  poem  Is  the  rablima  of  ffr^fA  miirB. 
The  leading  Idea  is  to  xvpraant  the  solemn  Inaugoimtkm  of  one 
Inferior  poet  as  the  suoceawr  of  another  In  the  monarcfay  of 
noannse.  The  title  involves  this  idea  with  a  happy  reference 
to  the  nation  of  the  realgning  aoverelgn— Mac,  In  Celtic,  being 
•on.] 

All  human  things  are  subject  to  decay ; 
And,  when  Fate  summons,  monarchs  must  obey. 
This  Flecknoel  found,  who,  like  Augustus,  young 
Was  call'd  to  empire,  and  had  govem'd  long ; 
In  prose  and  verse  was  own'd,  without  dispute. 
Through  all  the  realms  of  Nonsense,  absolute. 
This  aifed  prince,  now  flourishing  in  peace, 
And  blest  with  issue  of  a  large  increase, 
Worn  out  with  bus'ness,  did  at  length  debate 
To  settle  the  succession  of  the  state ; 

>  Richaxd  Fleoknoe,  an  Xriah  Roman  ^^♦N>"<»  priast,  and  a 
well-known  hackneyed  poetaster  of  the  day. 


And  pond'ring  which  of  all  his  sons  was  fit 
To  reign,  and  wage  immortal  war  with  Wit, 
Cried,  'TIS  resolved ;  for  Nature  pleads,  that  he 
Should  only  rule  who  most  resembles  me. 
Shadwell,!  alone,  my  perfect  image  bears. 
Mature  in  dulness  nom  his  tender  years: 
Shadwell,  alone,  of  all  my  sons,  was  he, 
Wha  stands  confirm'd  in  full  stupidity. 
The  rest  to  some  faint  meaning  make  pretence ; 
But  Shadwell  never  deviates  into  sense. 
Some  beams  of  wit  on  other  souls  may  fall, 
Strike  through,  and  make  a  lucid  interval ; 
But  Shadwell 's  genuine  night  admits  no  ray; 
His  rising  fogs  prevail  upon  the  day. 
Besides,  his  goodly  fabric  fills  the  eye. 
And  seems  design'd  for  thoughtless  mijesty : 
Thoughtless  as  monarch  oak^  that  shade  the  plain, 
And,  spread  in  solenm  state,  supinely  leiga. 
Heywood  and  Shirley  were  but  types  of  thee,. 
Thou  last  great  prophet  of  Tautology ! 
EVn  I,  a  dunce  of  more  renown  than  they. 
Was  sent  l^efore  but  to  prepare  thy  way ; 
And,  coarsely  clad  in  Norwich  drugget,  came 
To  teach  the  nations  in  thy  greater  name. 
My  warbling  lute,  the  lute  I  whilom  strung, 
When  to  King  John  of  Portugal  I  sunff, 
Was  but  the  preluda  to  that  glorious  £iy, 
When  thou  on  silver  Thames  didst  cut  thy  way, 
With  well-tim'd  can,  before  the  royal  bai^ 
Swell'd  with  the  pride  of  thy  celestial  charge; 
And,  big  with  hymn,  commander  of  a  host. 
The  like  was  neW  in  Epsom-blankets  toss'd. 
Methinks  I  see  the  new  Arion  sail. 
The  lute  still  tremblinff  underneath  thy  nail. 
At  thy  well-sharpen'd  uiumb,  from  shore  to  shore, 
The  trebles  squeak  for  fear,  the  bases  roar: 
About  thy  boat  the  little  fishes  throng. 
As  at  the  morning  toast  that  floats  lUong. 
Sometimes,  as  prince  of  thy  harmonious  band, 
Thou  wield'st  thy  papen  in  thy  t^'wta^^i'^g  hand. 
St  Andre's  feet'  ne'er  kept  more  equal  time ; 
Not  e'en  the  feet  of  thine  own  Psyche's  rhyme  :^ 
Though  the;|r  in  number  as  in  sense  excel ; 
So  just,  so  like  Tautolo^  they  fell. 
That,  pale  with  envy,  Sincleton^  forswore 
The  lute  and  sword,  which  he  in  triumph  bore. 
And  voWd  he  ne'er  would  act  Villerius  more. 

Here  stopp'd  the  good  old  sire,  and  wept  for  joy, 
In  silent  raptures  of  the  hopeful  boy. 
All  aivuments,  but  most  his  plays,  persuade, 
That  tor  anointed  dulness  he  was  made. 

Close  to  the  walls  which  fair  Augusta  bind 
(The  fair  Augusta,  much  to  fears  inclin'd) 
An  ancient  fabric,  raised  t'  inform  the  sight. 
There  stood  of  yore,  and  Barbican  it  hlght, 
A  watch-tower  once ;  but  now,  so  fate  ordains. 
Of  all  the  pile  an  empty  name  remains :    *    * 
Near  these  a  nursery  erects  its  hMd, 
Where   queens   are  form'd,   and  future   heroes 

bred; 
Where  unfledg'd  actors  leam  to  laugh  and  cry. 
Where  infant  pimks  their  tender  Toioes  try. 
And  little  Maximins  the  gods  defy. 
Great  Fletcher  never  treads  in  buskins  here, 
Nor  greater  Jonson  dares  in  socks  appear ; 
But  gentle  Simkin  just  reception  finos 
Amidst  this  monument  of  vanish'd  minds ; 

1  Thomas  Shadwell,  the  dramatle  anther,  was  a  rlral  oj 
I>ryden1ihothIn.poUtloB  and  poetry.  His  acaoea  of  low  corned.! 
evince  considarable  talent  in  the  atyle  of  Ben  Jonson,  whom 
he  alao  reaembied  in  hla  permn  and  haMta 

*  A  faahionable  daaoing-maeter. 

*  Psyche  was  the  name  of  one  of  Shadwdlli  operas. 

*  An  actor  In  operas,  oelehrated  for  his  performance  of  Vir 
Isrios  la  Davcaant^  <  Biege  of  RhodML* 
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All  who  deseire  hif  lore  he  makes  hif  own. 
And  to  be  lov'd  himaelf  needii  only  to  be  known. 
Just,  good,  and  wise,  contending  nei^boun  come^ 
From  your  award,  to  wait  their  final  doom. 
And,  loea  before,  return  in  friendship  home. 
Without  their  cost  you  terminate  the  cause, 
And  saTe  th'  expense  of  long  litigious  laws ; 
^\llere  suits  are  traTers'd,  and  so  little  won, 
That  he  who  conquers  is  but  least  undone. 
Such  are  not  your  decrees ;  but,  so  design'd, 
The  sanction  leayes  a  lasting  peace  behmd. 
Like  jour/ own  soul  serene,  a  pattern  of  your  mind. 

Promoting  concord,  and  composing  strife. 
Lord  of  yourself,  uncumber^d  with  a  wife ;      *    * 
No  porter  euards  the  passage  of  your  door. 
To  admit  uie  wealthy  and  exclude  the  poor ; 
For  Ood,  who  gaye  the  riches,  gaye  the  Aeart, 
To  sanctify  the  whole  by  giyinff  part. 
Heayen,  who  foresaw  the  will,  tke  means  has  wrought, 
And  to  the  second  son  a  blessing  brought : 
The  first  begotten  had  his  father's  share. 
But  you,  like  Jacob,  are  Rebecca's  heir. 

So  may  your  stores  and  fruitful  fields  increase. 
And  oyer  oe  you  bless'd  who  liye  to  bless. 
As  Ceres  sowM.  where'er  her  chariot  flew ; 
As  heayen  in  deserts  rain'd  the  bread  of  dew ; 
So  free  to  many,  to  relations  most. 
You  feed  with  manna  your  own  Israel  host. 

With  crowds  attended  of  your  ancient  race. 
You  seek  the  champaign  sports  or  sylyan  chase : 
With  well-breath'd  beaeles  you  surround  the  wood. 
E'en  then  industrious  oi  the  conmion  good ; 
And  ofWn  haye  you  brought  the  wily  fox 
To  suffer  for  the  firstlings  of  the  flo<^ ; 
Chas'd  e'en  amid  the  folds,  and  made  to  bleed. 
Like  felons  where  they  did  the  murderous  deed. 
This  fiexy  game  your  actiye  youth  maintain'd. 
Not  yet  by  yeats  extinguish  d,  though  restrain'd ; 
You  season  still  with  sports  your  serious  hours ; 
For  agftbut  tastes  of  pleasures,  youth  deyours. 
The  hare  in  pastures  or  in  plains  is  found. 
Emblem  of  human  life,  who  runs  the  round, 
And,  after  all  his  wandering  ways  are  done, 
His  circle  fills,  and  ends  where  he  begun. 
Just  as  the  setting  meets  the  rising  sun.    *    * 
A  patriot  both  the  king  and  countiy  senres, 
Prerogatiye  and  priyUege  pieseryes ; 
Of  ea6h  our  laws  the  oertam  limit  show; 
One  must  not  ebb,  nor  t'other  oyerflow : 
Betwixt  the  prince  and  parliament  we  stand, 
The  bairiers  of  the  state  on  either  hand 
May  neither  oyerflow,  for  then  they  drown  the  land. 
When  both  are  full  they  feed  our  bless'd  abode, 
Like  those  that  water'd  once  the  Paradise  of  Ood. 

SomQ  oyerpoise  of  sway,  by  turns,  they  share ; 
In  peace  the  people ;  and  the  prince  in  war : 
Consuls  of  moderate  power  in  calms  were  made ; 
When  the  Oauls  came,  one  sole  Dictator  sway'd. 

Patriots  in  peace  assert  the  people's  right, 
With  noble  stubbornness  resisting  might ; 
No  lawless  mandates  from  the  court  receiye, 
Nor  lend  by  force,  but  in  a  bodpr  giye. 
Such  was  your  generous  grandsire,  free  to  grant. 
In  parliaments  that  wei^'d  their  prince's  want ; 
But  so  tenacious  of  the  common  cause. 
As  not  to  lend  the  king  against  the  laws ; 
And  in  a  loathsome  dungeon  doom'd  to  lie, 
In  bonds  retain'd  his  birthright  liberty. 
And  shan&'d  oppression  till  it  set  him  free. 

0,  true  descendant  of  a  patriot  line  I 
Who,  while  thou  shaz^st  their  lustre,  lend'st  them 

thine; 
Vouchsafe  this  piotore  of  thy  soul  to  see, 
Tis  s«  far  good,  as  it  resembles  thee; 
The  beauties  to  the  original  I  owe. 
Which,  when  I  miss  my  own  defects,  I  show. 


Nor  think  the  kindred  muses  thy  disgrace ; 
A  poet  is  not  bom  in  eyerf  race : 
Two  of  a  house  few  aces  can  afibrd, 
One  to  perform,  another  to  record. 
Praiseworthy  actions  are  by  thee  embracM, 
And  'tis  my  praise  to  make  thy  praiaes  last : 
For  eyen  wnoi  death  diasolyes  our  homan  frBme, 
The  soul  retnma  to  heayen,  from  iHMnee  it  oame} 
Earth  keepa  the  body ;  tene  presertM  the  ikme. 

Ateaotmdar^i  Feoit, 

TwBB  at  the  royal  feast,  for  Ferria  won, 
Bw  Plulip*s  warlike  son ; 
Aloft  in  awftil  state 
The  godlike  hero  sate 

On  his  imperial  throne: 
His  yaliant  peers  were  placed  around. 
Their  brows  with  roses  and  with  myrtle  bouad  ; 

So  should  desert  in  aims  be  erown'd. 
The  loyely  Thi&  by  his  side 
Sat,  like  a  blooming  Eastern  bride. 
In  flower  of  youth  and  beauty's  pride. 
Happy,  h^py,  happy  pair ; 
•    None  but  the  braye^ 
None  but  the  braye. 
None  but  the  braye  deserres  the  ftir. 

Timotheus,  plac'd  on  high 

Amid  the  tunoul  quire. 
With  flyim^  fingers  toudi'd  the  lyie : 
The  trembling  notes  ascend  the  sky. 
And  heayenly  joys  inspire. 
The  sonf  began  from  Joye, 
Who  left  his  blissful  seats  aboye, 
Such  is  the  power  of  michty  Loye  I 
A  dragon's  nexr  form  bdied  the  god : 
Sublime  on  radiant  spheres  he  rode, 

When  he  to  fiur  Olympia  prsss'd ; 
And  while  he  sought  her  snowy  breast, 
.  Then  round  her  sknder  waist  he  curl'd. 
And  stamp'd  an  image  of  himself,  a  soy'ieign  of  ihm 
world. 
The  list'ning  crowd  admire  the  lofly  sound ; 
A  present  deity,  they  shout  around ; 
A  present  deity,  the  yaulted  roofr  rebound: 
With  rayish'd  ears 
The  monarch  hears. 
Assumes  the  god. 
Affects  to  nod. 
And  seems  to  shake  the  spheres. 

The  praise  of  Bacchus  then  the  sweet  musician  lung, 
Of  Bacchus  eyer  fair,  and  eyer  young : 
'   The  jolly  god  in  triumph  comes ; 
Sound  the  trumpets,  beat  the  drums ; 
Flush'd  with  a  purple  grace 
He  shows  his  honest  face. 
Now,  giye  the  hautboys  breath ;  he  comes !  he  oomes  I 
,  Bacchus,  eyer  fair  and  young. 
Drinking  joys  did  first  ordain : 
BacchusT  blessings  are  a  treasure; 
'Drinking  is  the  soldier's  pleasure : 
Rich  tne  treasure. 
Sweet  the  pleasure ; 
Sweet  is  pleasure  after  pun. 

SoOth'd  with  the  sound,  the  king  grew  ymin : 
Fought  all  his  battles  o'er  again : 
And  thric^  he  routed  all  his  foes,  and  thrice  he  slew 
the  slain. 
The  master  saw  the  madness  rise ; 
His  gfowing  cheeks,  his  ardent  eyes ; 
And^  while  he  heaV^  and  earth  defied, 
Chang'd  his  hand,  and  check'd  his  pride. 
Re  chose  a  mournful  muse. 
Soft  pity  to  infuse : 
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Ho  wang  DariuB  great  aad  good^ 
By  too  serera  »  fate 
FaU'n,  faU'n,  faU'n,  £01*11, 
FaU>h  from  hia  liigh  wtate, 
And  welfring  in  his  blood ; 
Deaeited  at  hii  utmort  neod 
By  thote  hia  former  bounty  M, 
On  ike  bare  earth  expoe'd  he  lies, 
With  not  a  friend  to  close  his  eyes. 

.With  downcast  look  the  joyless  ricior  sate, 
BerolTing  in  his  alter'd  soul 

The  rarious  turns  of  fitte  below ; 
And  now  and  then  a  sigh  he  stole^ 
And  tean  began  to  &w» 

The  mighty  master  smil'd  to  see 
That  loTO  was  in  the  next  degree : 
'Twas  but  a  kindred  sound  to  more ; 
For  pity  melts  the  mind  to  love. 
Softly  sweet  in  Lydian  measures, 
Soon  he  sooth'd  lus  soul  to  pleasures; 
War,  he  sung,  is  toil  and  trouble ; 
Honour  but  an  emptpr  bubble ; 

Nerer  ending,  still  beginning. 
Fitting  still,  and  still  destroying ; 

If  the  world  be  worth  thy  winning, 
Think,  O  think  it  worth  enjoying  I 
LoTely  Thais  sits  beside  thee. 
Take  the  good  the  gods  pronde  thee. 
The  many  rend  the  skies  witn  loud  applause ; 
So  lore  was  crown'd,  but  munc  won  the  cause. 
The  prince,  unable  to  conceal  his  pain, 
Oas'd  on  the  fair 
Who  caus'd  his  care. 
And  sigh'd  and  look'd,  sigh'd  and  look'd, 
Sigh'd  and  look'd,  and  sigh'd  sgain. 
At  length,  with  lore  and  wine  at  once  oppressed, 
The  Tanquish'd  Tictor  sunk  upon  her  breast. 

Now  strike  the  golden  lyre  again ; 
A  louder  yet,  and  yet  a  louder  strain. 
Break  his  bands  of  sleep  asunder, 
^d  rouse  him  like  a  rattling  peal  of  thunder.    . 
Hark  I  hark  1  the  homd  sound 
Has  rais'd  up  his  head. 
As  awak'd  from  the  dead. 
And,  amaz'd,  he  stares  around. 
Revenge,  revenge,  Timbtheus  cries  { 
See  the  Furies  arise; 
See  the  snakes  that  they  rear ! 
How  they  hiss  in  the  air. 
And  the  sparkles  that  flash  from  their  eyes ! 
Behold  a  ghastly  band. 
Each  a  torch  in  his  hand  I 
These  are  Grecian  ghostsi  that  in  battle 
slain, 
And  unburied  remain 
Inglorious  on  the  plain ; 
Oive  the  rengeance  due 
To  the  valiant  crew : 
Behold  how  they  toss  their  torches  on  high !  | 

How  Uiey  point  to  the  Persian  abodes, 
And  glitt'ring  temples  of  their  hostile  gods ! 
The  Princes  applaud,  with  a  furious  ioy ; 
And  the  king  seis'd  a  flambeau,  with  leal  to  destroy ; 
Thais  led  the  way. 
To  light  him  to  his  prey. 
And,  like  anOUier  Helen,  fir'a  another  Troy. 


Thus  long  ago. 
Ere  heaving  bellows  leam'd  to  blow. 
While  organs  vet  were  mute, 
Timotheus  to  his  breathing  flute 
And  sounding  lyre, 
Could  swell  the  soul  to  rsge,  or  kindle  soft  desirsb 
At  last  divine  Cecilia  came^ 
Inventress  of  the  vocal  frame ; 


The  sweet  enthusiast,  from  her  sacred  store, 
Bnlaig'd  the  former  narrow  bounds, 
And  Mlded  length  to  solemn  sounds, 
With  Nature's  mother-wit,  and  arts  unknown  before. 
Let  old  Timotheus  yield  the  prize, 

Or  both  divide  the  czown : 
He  ra^'d  a  mortal  to  the  skies ; 
She  drew  an  angel  down* 

• 

JTieodore  and  ffcnoria. 

Of  all  the  cities  in  Romanian  lands. 
The  chief^  and  most  renown'd,  Ravenna  stands, 
Adom'd  in  ancient  times  with  arms  and  arts. 
And  rich  inhabitants,  with  generous  hearts. 
But  Theodore  the  brave,  above  the  rest. 
With  gifts  of  fortune  and  of  nature  bless'd. 
The  foremost  place  for  wealth  and  honour  held, 
And  all  in  feats  of  chlvalnr  exeell'd. 

This  noble  youth  to  madness  lov'd  a  dame 
Of  high  degree,  Honoria  was  her  name ; 
Fair  as  the  fairest,  but  of  haughty  mind, 
And  fiercer  than  became  so  soft  a  kind. 
Proud  of  her  birth  (for  equal  she  had  none). 
The  rest  she  scom'd,  but  hated  him  alone. 
His  gifts,  his  constant  courtship,  nothing  gain'd  ; 
For  ake^  the  more  he  lov'd,  the  more  disdain'd. 
He  liv'd  with  all  the  pomp  he  could  devise. 
At  tilts  and  tournaments  obtain'd  the  prize, 
But  found  no  favour  in  his  lady's  eyes : 
Relentless  as  a  rock,  the  lofty  maid 
Tum'd  all  to  poison  that  he  did  or  said : 
Nor  prayers,  nor  tears,  nor  offer'd  tows,  could  move; 
The  work  went  backward ;  and  the  more  he  strove 
T'  advance  his  suit,  the  farther  from  her  love. 

Wearied  at  length,  and  wanting  remedy. 
He  doubted  oft,  and  oft  resolv'd  to  die. 
But  pride  stood  ready  to  prevent  the  blow, 
For  who  would  die  to  gratify  a  foe  t 
His  generous  mind  disdain'd  so  mean  a  fitte; 
That  pass'd,  his  next  endeavour  was  to  hate. 
But  vainer  that  relief  than  all  the  rest. 
The  less  he  hop'd,  with  more  desire  possess'd ; 
Love  stood  the  siege,  and  would  not  yield  his  breast. 
Change  was  the  next,  but  change  deceiv'd  his  care ; 
He  souffht  a  fairer,  but  found  none  so  fair. 
He  would  have  worn  her  out  by  slow  degrees. 
As  men  by  fasting  starve  th'  untam'd  disease : 
But  present  love  required  a  present  ease. 
Looking,  he  feeds  alone  his  famish'd  eyes. 
Feeds  Imeering  death,  but  looking  not,  he  dies. 
Yet  still  he  chose  the  longest  way  to  fate. 
Wasting  at  once  his  life  and  his  estate. 

Hitf  fnends  beheld,  and  pitied  him  in  vun, 
For  what  advice  can  ease  a  lover's  paint 
Absence,  the  best  expedient  they  could  find, 
Might  save  the  fortune,  if  not  cure  the  mind : 
This  means  they  long  propos'd,  but  little  gain'd. 
Yet,  after  fnuch  pursuit,  at  length  obtain'd. 

Hard  you  may  think  it  was  to  give  consent. 
But  struggling  with  his  own  desires  he  went. 
With  large  expense,  and  with  a  pompous  train. 
Provided  as  to  visit  France  and  Spain, 
Or  for  some  distant  voyage  o'er  the  main. 
But  love  had  clipp'd  his  wings,  and  cut  him  short ; 
Confin'd.  within  the  purlieus  of  the  court. 
Three  miles  he  went,  no  farther  could  retreat ; 
His  travels  ended  at  his  countiy-seat : 
To  Chassis*  pleasing  plains  he  took  his  way. 
There  pitch'd  his  tents,  and  there  resolv'd  to  stay. 

The  spring  was  in  the  prime ;  the  neighbouring  grove 
Supplied  with  birds,  the  choristers  of  love: 
Music  unbought^  that  minister'd  delight 
To  morning  walks,  and  luU'd  his  cares  by  night : 
There  hO'dischaig'd  his  friends,  but  not  tV  expense 
Of  frequent  treats  and  proud  magnificence. 
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Return'd,  she  took  her  bed  with  little  rest, 
But  in  short  slumbers  dreamt  the  funeral  feast : 
Awak'd,  she  tum'd  her  side,  and  slept  again ; 
The  same  black  Tapours  mounted  in  her  brain, 
And  the  same  dreams  retum'd  with  double  pain. 

Now  forc'd  to  wake,  because  afraid  to  sleep. 
Her  blood  all  ferer'd,  with  a  furious  leap 
She  sprang  from  bed,  distracted  in  her  mind, 
And  fear*?,  at  every  step,  a  twitching  sprite  behind. 
Darkling  and  desperate,  with  a  staggering  pace. 
Of  death  afraid,  and  conscious  of  disgrace ; 
Fear,  pride,  remorse,  at  once  her  heart  assaiPd ; 
Pride  put  remorse  to  flight,  but  fear  prevailed. 
Friday,  the  fatal  day,  when  next  it  came. 
Her  soul  forethought  the  fiend  would  change  his  game. 
And  her  pursue,  or  Theodore  bo  slain. 
And  two  ghosts  join  their  packs  to  hunt  her  o*er  the 

plain. 
This  dreadful  image  so  possessed  her  mind. 
That,  desperate  any  succour  else  to  find. 
She  ceas'd  all  farther  hope ;  and  now  began 
To  make  reflection  on  th'  unhappy  man. 
Rich,  brave,  and  young,  who  past  expression  lov'd ; 
Proof  to  disdain,  and  not  to  be  remov'd : 
Of  all  the  men  respected  and  admir'd; 
Of  all  the  dames,  except  herself,  desir'd : 
Why  not  of  her  ?  preferr*d  above  the  rest 
By  him  with  knightly  deeds,  and  open  love  profess'd  ? 
So  had  another  been,  where  he  his  vows  addressM. 
This  queird  her  pride,  yet  other  doubts  remain'd, 
That,  once  disdaining,  she  might  be  disdain*d. 
The  fear  was  just,  but  peater  fear  prevaiVd ; 
Fear  of  her  life  by  hellish  hounds  assail'd : 
He  took  a  lowering  leave ;  but  who  can  tell 
What  outward  hate  might  inward  love  conceal  1 
Her  sex's  arts  she  knew ;  and  why  not,  then. 
Might  deep  dissembling  have  a  place  in  men  ? 
Here  hope  began  to  dawn ;  resolv'd  to  try, 
She  fix'd  on  this  her  utmost  remedy : 
Death  was  behind,  but  hard  it  was  to  die. 
'Twas  time  enough  at  last  on  death  to  call, 
The  precipice  in  sight :  a  shrub  was  all 
That  kindly  stood  betwixt  to  break  the  fatal  fall. 

One  maid  she  had,  belov'd  above  the  rest ; 
Secure  of  her,  the  secret  she  confess'd ; 
And  now  the  cheerful  light  her  fears  dispellM  ; 
She  with  no  winding  turns  the  truth  concealM, 
But  put  the  woman  ofl^,  and  stood  revcaFd  : 
With  faults  confess'd  commission'd  her  to  go. 
If  pity  yet  had  place,  and  reconcile  her  foe ; 
The  welcome  message  made,  was  soon  received ; 
Twas  to  be  wiahM,  and  hop'd,  but  scarce  bcliev'd ; 
Fate  seem*d  a  fair  occasion  to  present ; 
He  knew  the  sex,  and  fear'd  she  might  repent. 
Should  he  delay  the  moment  of  consent. 
There  yet  remain'd  to  gain  her  friends  (a  care 
The  modestv  of  maidens  well  might  spare)  ; 
But  she  with  such  a  zeal  the  cause  erabrac'd 
(As  women,  where  they  will,  are  all  in  haste), 
The  father,  mother,  and  the  kin  beside, 
Were  overborne  by  fuir  of  the  tide ; 
With  full  consent  of  all,  she  chang'd  her  state  ; 
Resistless  in  her  love,  as  in  her  hate. 
By  her  example  wamM,  the  rest  beware ; 
More  easy,  less  imperious,  were  the  fair ; 
And  that  one  hunting,  which  the  devil  de»ignM 
For  one  fair  female,  lost  him  half  the  kind. 


JTie  Cock  and  the  Fujc, 

[Being  the  Nun'i*  Prlent's  Tslo,  from  ChauciT.] 

There  liv'd,  as  authors  tell,  in  days  of  yore, 
A  widow  somewhat  old,  and  very  poor: 
Deep  in  her  cell  her  cottage  lonely  stood. 
Well  thatchM,  and  under  covert  of  a  wood. 


This  dowager,  on  whom  my  tale  I  found, 
Since  last  she  laid  her  husband  in  the  groand, 
A  simple  sober  life.  In  patience,  led. 
And  had  but  just  enough  to  buy  her  bread : 
But  huswifing  the  little  Heaven  had  lent, 
She  duly  paid  a  groat  for  quarter  rent ; 
And  pinch*d  her  belly,  with  her  daughters  two. 
To  bring  the  year  about  with  much  ado. 

The  cattle  in  her  homestead  were  three  sows, 
A  ewe  ciUl'd  Molly,  and  three  brinded  cows. 
Her  parlour  window  stuck  with  herbs  around. 
Of  savoury  smell ;  and  rushes  strew'd  the  gnnmd. 
A  maple-dresser  in  her  hall  she  had. 
On  which  full  many  a  slender  meal  she  made  ; 
For  no  delicious  morsel  pass'd  her  throat ; 
According  to  her  cloth  she  cut  her  coat ; 
No  poignant  sauce  she  knew,  nor  costly  treat ; 
Her  hunger  gave  a  relish  to  her  meat : 
A  sparing  diet  did  her  health  assure ; 
Or,  sick,  a  pepper  posset  was  her  cure. 
Before  the  day  was  done,  her  work  she  sped. 
And  never  went  by  candle-light  to  bed : 
With  exercise  she  sweat  ill  humours  out ; 
Her  dancing  was  not  hinder'd  by  the  gout. 
Her  poverty  was  glad ;  her  heart  content ; 
Nor  Knew  die  what  the  spleen  or  vapours  meant. 

Of  wine  she  never  tasted  through  the  year. 
But  white  and  black  was  all  her  homely  cheer : 
Brown  bread  and  milk  (but  first  she  skim'd  bcr 

bowls). 
And  rashers  of  sing'd  bacon  on  the  coals. 
On  holidays,  an  egg,  or  two  at  most ; 
But  her  ambition  never  reach'd  to  roast. 

A  yard  she  had  with  pales  inclos'd  about. 
Some  high,  some  low,  and  a  dxy  ditch  without. 
Within  this  hom^tead  liv'd,  without  a  peer 
For  crowing  loud,  the  noble  Chanticleer ; 
So  hight  her  cock,  whose  singing  did  surpan 
The  meny  notes  of  organs  at  the  mass. 
More  certain  woa  the  crowing  of  the  cock 
To  number  hours,  than  is  an  abbey-clock ; 
And  sooner  than  the  matin-bell  was  rung. 
He  clapt  his  wings  upon  his  roost,  and  sung : 
For  when  degrees  fifteen  ascended  right. 
By  sure  instin<?t  he  knew  'twas  one  at  night. 
High  was  his  comb,  and  coral-red  withal. 
In  dents  embattled  like  a  castle  wall ; 
His  bill  was  raven-black,  and  shone  like  jet ; 
Blue  were  his  legs,  and  orient  were  his  feet : 
White  were  his  nails,  like  silver  to  behold ; 
His  body  glittering  like  the  bumish'd  gold.     ^     * 

It  happ  d  that,  perching  on  the  parlour-beam 
Amidst  his  wives,  he  had  a  deadly  dream. 
Just  at  the  dawn ;  and  sigh'd,  and  groan'd  so  fast, 
As  every  breath  he  drew  would  be  his  last. 
Dame  Partlet,  ever  nearest  to  his  side. 
Heard  all  his  piteous  moan,  and  how  he  cried 
For  help  from  gods  and  men ;  and  sore  aghast 
She  peck'd  and  puU'd,  and  wakcn'd  him  at  last. 
Dear  heart,  said  she,  for  love  of  Heaven,  declare 
Your  pain,  and  make  me  partner  of  your  care. 
You  groan,  sir,  ever  since  the  morning-light. 
As  something  had  disturb'd  your  noble  sprigfat. 

And,  madam,  well  I  might,  said  Chanticleer ; 
Never  was  shrovetide  cock  in  such  a  fear ; 
Ev'n  still  I  run  all  over  in  a  sweat. 
My  princely  senses  not  recovered  yet. 
For  such  a  dream  I  had  of  dire  portent. 
That  much  I  fear  my  body  will  be  shent : 
It  bodes  I  shall  have  warn  and  woful  strife. 
Or  in  a  loathsome  dungeon  end  my  life. 
Know,  dame,  I  dreamt  within  my  troubled  breaat. 
That  in  our  yard  I  saw  a  murderous  beast. 
That  on  my  body  would  have  made  arrest ; 
With  waking  eyes  I  ne'er  })eheld  his  fellow ; 
His  colour  was  betwixt  a  red  and  yellow : 
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Tipp'd  was  his  tail,  and  both  Ms  pricking  ears 
Were  black,  and  much  unlike  his  other  hairs: 
The  rest,  in  ohape  a  beagle*8  whelp  throughout, 
With  broader  forehead,  and  a  sharper  snout : 
Deep  in  his  front  were  sunk  his  glowing  eyes. 
That  yet  methinks  I  see  him  with  surprise. 
Reach  out  your  hand,  I  drop  with  clammy  sweat, 
And  lay  it  to  my  heart,  and  feel  it  beat. 
Now,  fie  for  shame,  quoth  she,  by  Hearcn  above. 
Thou  hast  for  ever  lost  thy  lady*s  love ; 
No  woman  can  endure  a  recreant  knight ; 
He-  must  be  bold  by  day,  and  free  by  night : 
Our  sex  desires  a  husband  or  a  friend, 
Who  can  our  honour  and  his  own  defend ; 
Wise,  hardy,  secret,  liberal  of  his  purse ; 
A  fool  is  nauseous,  but  a  coward  worse : 
No  bragging  coxcomb,  yet  no  baffled  knight. 
'  How  dar'st  thou  talk  of  love,  and   dai'st  not 
fight? 
How  dar'st  thou  tell  thy  dame  thou  art  affearM  ( 
Hast  thou  no  manly  heart,  and  hast  a  beard  ? 
If  ought  from  fearful  dreams  may  be  diriu'd, 
They  signify  a  cock  of  dunghill  kind. 
All  dreams,  as  in  old  Oalen  I  have  read. 
Are  from  repletion  and  complexion  bred ; 
From  rising  fumes  of  indigested  food, 
And  noxious  humours  that  infect  the  blood : 
And  sure,  my  lord,  if  I  can  read  aright. 
These  foolish  fancies  you  have  had  to-ni^ht 
Are  certain  symptoms  (in  the  canting  style) 
Of  boiling  choler,  and  abounding  bile ; 
This  yellow  gall  that  in  your  stomach  floats. 
Engenders  all  theee  visionary  thoughts. 
When  choler  orerflows,  then  dreams  are  bred 
Of  flames,  and  all  the  family  of  red ; 
Red  dragons  and  red  beasts  in  sleep  we  view, 
For  humours  are  distinguished  by  their  hue. 
From  hence  we  dream  of  wars  and  warlike  things. 
And  wasps  and  hornets  with  their  double  wings. 
Choler  adust  congeals  our  blood  with  fear. 
Then  black  bulls  toss  us,  and  black  devils  tear. 
In  sanguine  aiiy  dreams  aloft  we  bound. 
With  raeums  oppressed  we  sink  in  rivers  drown'd. 
More  I  could  say,  but  thus  conclude  my  theme, 
The  dominating  humour  makes  the  dream. 
Cato  was  in  his  time  accounted  wise. 
And  he  condenms  them  all  for  empty  lies. 
Take  my  advice,  and  when  we  fly  to  ground. 
With  laxatives  preserve  your  body  sounds 
And  purge  the  peccant  humours  Uiat  abound. 
I  should  be  loath  to  lay  you  on  a  bier ; 
And  though  there  lives  no  'pothecary  near, 
I  dare  for  once  prescribe  for  your  disease. 
And  save  long  bills,  and  a  damn'd  doctor's  fees. 
Two  sovereign  herbs  which  I  by  practice  know. 
And  both  at  hand  (for  in  our  yard  they  grow), 
On  peril  of  my  soul,  shall  rid  you  wholly 
Of  yellow  choler  and  of  melancholy : 
You  must  both  purge  and  vomit ;  but  obey. 
And  for  the  love  of  heaven  make  no  delay. 
Since  hot  and  dry  in  your  complexion  join, 
Beware  the  sun  when  in  a  vernal  sign ; 
For  when  he  mounts  exalted  in  the  ram. 
If  then  he  finds  your  body  in  a  flame. 
Replete  with  choler,  I  dare  lay  a  groat, 
A  tertian  ague  is  at  least  your  lot. 
Perhaps  a  &ver  (which  the  gods  forefend) 
May  bring  your  youth  to  some  untimely  cud  : 
And  therefore,  sir,  as  you  desire  to  live, 
A  day  or  two  before  your  laxative. 
Take  just  three  worms,  nor  under  nor  above, 
Because  the  gods  unequal  numbers  love. 
These  digestives  prepare  you  for  your  purge ; 
Of  fumetery,  centaury,  and  spurge, 
And  of  ground-ivy,  add  a  leaf  or  two, 
All  which  within  our  yard  or  garden  grow. 


Kat  these,  and  be,  my  lord,  of  better  cheer ; 
Your  father's  son  was  never  bom  to  fear. 

Madam,  quoth  he,  gramercy  for  your  care. 
But  Cato,  whom  you  quoted,  you  may  spare  : 
'Tis  true,  a  wise  and  worthy  man  he  seems. 
And,  as  you  say,  gave  no  belief  to  dreams : 
But  other  men  of  more  authority. 
And,  by  th'  immortal  powers,  as  wise  as  he. 
Maintain,  with  sounder  sense,  that  dreams  foibode ; 
For  Homer  plainly  says  they  come  from  God. 
Nor  Cato  said  it :  but  some  modem  fool 
Impos*d  in  Cato's  name  on  boys  at  school. 
Believe  me,  madam,  morning  dreams  foreshow 
Th'  events  of  things,  and  future  weal  or  wo : 
Some  tmths  are  not  by  reason  to  be  tried. 
But  we  have  sure  experience  for  our  guide.    •    • 

Much  more  I  know,  which  I  forbear  to  speak. 
For  see  the  mddy  day  begins  to  break ; 
Let  this  suffice,  that  plainly  I  foresee 
My  dream  was  bad,  and  bodes  adversity : 
But  neither  pills  nor  laxatives  I  like. 
They  only  serve  to  make  the  well  man  sick : 
Of  these  his  gain  the  sharp  physician  makes, 
And  often  gives  a  purge,  but  seldom  takes : 
They  not  correct,  but  poison  all  the  blood. 
And  ne'er  did  any  but  the  doctors  good. 
Their  tribe,  trade,  trinkets,  I  defy  them  all ; 
With  every  work  of  'pothecanr's  hall. 
Th^e  melancholy  matters  I  forbear : 
But  let  me  tell  thee,  Partlct  mine,  and  swear. 
That  when  I  view  the  beauties  of  thy  face, 
I  fear  not  death,  nor  dangers,  nor  disgrace : 
So  may  my  soul  have  bliss,  as  when  I  spy 
The  scarlet  red  about  thy  partridge  eye. 
While  thou  art  constant  to  thy  own  true  knight, 
While  thou  art  mine,  and  I  am  thy  delight. 
All  sorrows  at  thy  presence  take  their  flight. 
For  trae  it  is,  as  '  in  principio, 
Mulier  est  hominis  confusio.' 
Madam,  the  meaning  of  this  Latin  is. 
That  woman  is  to  man  his  sovereign  bliss.    *    * 
He  said,  and  downward  flew  from  oflf  the  beam. 
For  day-light  now  b^an  apace  to  spring. 
The  thrush  to  whistle,  and  the  lark  to  sing. 
Then  crowing  clapp'd  his  wings,  th'  appointed  call, 
To  chuck  his  wives  together  in  the  hall. 

Rjr  this  the  widow  had  unbarr'd  the  door. 
And  Chanticleer  went  strutting  out  before. 
With  royal  courage,  and  with  heart  so  light, 
Afl  show'd  he  scorn 'd  the  visions  of  the  night. 
Now  roaming  in  the  yard  he  spum'd  the  ground. 
And  gave  to  Partlet  the  first  grain  he  found.    *    * 
He  chuck'd  again,  when  other  corns  he  found. 
And  scarcely  deign'd  to  set  a  foot  to  ground ; 
But  swaggerd  like  a  lord  about  his  hall. 
And  his  seven  wives  came  running  at  his  call. 

'TWAS  now  the  month  in  which  the  worid  began 
(If  March  beheld  the  first  created  man) : 
And  since  tlie  vernal  equinox,  the  «un. 
In  Aries  twelve  degrees,  or  more,  had  run ; 
When  casting  Up  his  eyes  against  the  light, 
Both  month,  and  day,  and  hour,  he  measui^d  right ; 
And  told  more  truly  than  th'  Ephemeris : 
For  art  may  err,  but  nature  cannot  miss. 
Thus  numbering  times  and  seasons  in  his  breast, 
His  second  crowing  the  third  hour  confess'd. 
Then  turning,  said  to  Partlet,  See,  my  dear, 
How  lavish  nature  has  adom'd  the  year ; 
How  the  pale  primrose  and  blue  violet  spring, 
And  birds  essay  their  throats  disus'd  to  sing : 
AH  these  are  ours  ;  and  I  with  pleasure  see 
Man  stmtting  on  two  legs,  and  aping  me : 
An  unfledg'd  creature,  of  a  lumpish  frame, 
Endow'd  with  fewer  particles  of  flame : 
Our  dame  sits  cow'ring  o'er  a  kitchen  fire ; 
I  draw  fresh  air,  and  nature's  works  admire : 
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And  eT'n  this  day  in  more  delight  abound, 
Than,  since  I  was  an  egg,  I  ever  found. 

The  time  shall  come  when  Chanticleer  shall  wish 
His  words  unsaid,  and  hate  his  boasted  bliss : 
The  crested  bird  shall  hy  experience  know 
Joye  made  not  him  his  master-piece  below, 
And  learn  the  latter  end  of  joy  is  wo. 
The  vessel  of  his  bliss  to  dr^  is  run. 
And  Heaven  will  have  him  taste  his  other  tun. 

Ye  wise,  draw  near,  and  hearken  to  mj  tale, 
^liich  proves,  that  oft  the  proud  by  flattery  fall : 
The  legend  is  as  true,  I  undertake. 
As  Tristram  is,  and  Launcelot  of  the  Lake ; 
Which  all  our  ladies  in  such  reverence  hold. 
As  if  in  book  of  martyrs  it  were  told. 
A  fox  full  fraught  with  seeming  sanctity. 
That  fear'd  an  oath,  but,  like  the  devil,  would  lie; 
Who  look'd  like  Lent,  and  had  the  holy  leer, 
And  durst  not  sin  before  he  said  his  prayer ; 
This  pious  cheat,  that  never  suck'd  the  blood. 
Nor  diew'd  the  flesh  of  lambs,  but  when  he  could. 
Had  paas'd  three  summers  in  the  neighbouring 

wood: 
And  musing  long  whom  next  to  circumvent. 
On  Chanticleer  his  wicked  fancy  bent ; 
And  in  his  high  imagination  cast, 
By  stratagem  to  gratify  his  taste. 

The  plot  contriv'd,  before  the  break  of  day 
Saint  Heynard  through  the  hedge  had  made  hia  way : 
The  pale  was  next,  but  proudly  with  a  bound 
He  leapt  the  fence  of  the  forbidden  ground : 
Yet,  fearing  to  be  seen,  within  a  bed 
Of  coleworto  he  conceal'd  his  wily  head ; 
Then  skulk'd  till  afternoon,  and  watch'd  his  time 
(As  murderers  use)  to  perpetrate  his  crime.    *    * 

Now  to  continue  what  my  tale  begun : 
Lay  Madam  Partlet  basking  in  the  sun, 
Breast-hi^h  in  sand :  her  sisters,  in  a  row, 
Enjoy'd  the  beams  above,  the  warmth  below ; 
The  cock,  that  of  his  flerii  was  ever  free. 
Sung  merrier  than  the  mermaid  in  the  sea : 
And  so  befell,  that  as  he  cast  his  eye 
Among  the  coleworts  on  a  butterfly. 
He  saw  false  Reynard  where  he  lay  full  low : 
I  need  not  swear  he  had  no  list  to  crow : 
But  cried,  cock,  cock,  and  gave  a  sudden  start, 
As  sore  dismay'd  and  frighted  at  his  heart ; 
For  birds  and  beasts,  informed  by  nature,  faaow 
Kinds  opposite  to  theirs,  and  fly  their  foe ; 
So  Chanticleer,  who  never  saw  a  fox. 
Yet  shunn'd  him  as  a  sailor  shuns  the  rocks. 
But  the  false  loon,  who  could  not  work  his  will 
By  open  force,  employed  his  flattering  skill : 
I  hope,  my  lord,  said  he,  I  not  ofiend ; 
Are  you  airaid  of  me  that  am  your  friend  t 
I  were  a  beast  indeed  to  do  you  wrong, 
I,  who  have  lov'd  and  honour'd  you  so  long : 
Stay,  gentle  sir,  nor  take  a  false  alarm. 
For  on  my  soul  I  iy;ver  meant  you  harm. 
I  come  to  spy,  nor  as  a  traitor  press. 
To  learn  the  secrets  of  your  soft  recess : 
Far  be  from  Reynard  so  profane  a  thought. 
But  by  the  sweetness  of  vour  voice  was  Drought : 
For,  as  I  bid  my  beads,  by  chance  I  heard 
The  song  as  of  an  angel  in  the  vard ; 
A  song  that  would  have  charm*d  th'  infernal  gods. 
And  banish'd  horror  from  the  dark  abodes ; 
Had  Orpheus  sung  it  in  the  nether  sphere, 
So  much  the  hymn  had  pleas'd  the  tyrant's  ear. 
The  wife  had  Men  detained,  to  koep  the  husband  there. 
My  lord,  your  sire  familiarly  I  knew, 
A  peer  deserving  such  a  son  as  you : 
He,  with  your  lady  mother  (whom  Heaven  rest) 
Has  often  grac'd  mv  house,  and  been  my  guest : 
To  view  his  living  features  does  me  good ; 
For  I  am  your  poor  neighbour  in  the  wood ; 


And  in  my  cottage  should  be  proud  to  see 
The  worthy  heir  of  my  friend's  family. 
B^t  since  I  speak  of  singing,  let  me  say. 
As  with  an  upright  heart  I  safely  may, 
That,  save  yourself,  there  breathes  not  on  the  ground 
One  like  your  father  for  a  silver  sound. 
So  sweetly  would  he  wake  the  winter  day. 
That  matrons  to  the  church  mistook  their  way, 
And  thought  they  heard  the  merry  oi^gan  play. 
And  he,  to  raise  his  voice  with  artful  care, 
(What  will  not  beaux  attempt  to  please  the  fair  t) 
On  tiptoe  stood  to  sing  with  sreater  strength. 
And  stretched  his  comely  neck  at  all  the  length : 
And  while  he  strain'd  his  voice  to  pierce  the  skies, 
As  saints  in  raptures  use,  would  shut  his  eyes. 
That  the  sound  striving  through  the  narrow  throat. 
His  winking  might  avail  to  mend  the  note. 
By  this,  in  song,  he  nevCT  had  his  peer, 
iSrom  sweet  Cecilia  down  to  Chanticleer ; 
Not  Maro*s  muse,  who  sung  the  mighty  man. 
Nor  Pindar's  heavenly  Ivre,  nor  Horace  when  a  swaa. 
Your  ancestors  proceed  nom  race  divine : 
From  Brennus  and  Belinus  is  your  line ; 
Who  gave  to  sovereign  Rome  such  loud  alarms. 
That  ev'n  the  priests  were  not  excused  from  arms. 
Besides,  a  famous  monk  of  modem  times 
Has  left  of  cocks  recorded  in  his  rhymes, 
That  of  a  parish  priest  the  son  and  heir 
(When  sons  of  priests  were  from  the  proverb  clear) 
Aflronted  once  a  cock  of  noble  kind. 
And  either  lam*d  his  legs,  or  struck  him  blind ; 
For  which  the  clerk,  his  father,  was  disgrac'd, 
Aod  in  his  benefice  another  placed. 
Now  sing,  my  lord,  if  not  for  love  of  me. 
Yet  for  the  sake  of  sweet  Saint  Charity ; 
Make  hills  and  dales,  and  earth  and  heaven  rejoice. 
And  emulate  your  father's  angel  voice. 
The  cock  was  pleas'd  to  hear  him  speak  so  fair. 
And  proud,  b^ide,  as  solar  people  are ; 
Nor  could  the  treason  from  the  truth  desciy. 
So  was  he  ravish'd  with  this  flattery : 
So  much  the  more,  as  from  a  little  elf. 
He  had  a  hich  opinion  of  himself ; 
Though  sickly,  slender,  and  not  luge  of  limb. 
Concluding  aJl  the  world  was  made  for  him. 
Ye  princes  rais'd  by  poets  to  the  gods. 
And  Alexander'd  up  in  Ijring  odes. 
Believe  not  eveiy  flattering  knave's  report. 
There's  many  a  Reynard  lurking  in  the  court ; 
And  he  shall  be  receiv'd  with  more  regard. 
And  listened  to,  than  modest  truth  is  nea^. 
This  Chanticleer,  of  whom  the  stoxy  sinn, 
Stood  high  upon  his  toes,  and  clapp'd  his  wings ; 
Then  stxetchM  his  neck,  and  wink'd  with  both  his  eyet. 
Ambitious,  as  he  sought  th'  Olympic  prize. 
But  while  he  pain'd  himself  to  raise  his  note. 
False  Revnard  rush'd,  and  caught  him  by  the  throat. 
Then  on  his  back  he  laid  the  precious  load. 
And  sought  his  wonted  shelter  of  the  wood ; 
Swiftly  he  made  his  way,  the  misdiief  done. 
Of  all  unheeded,  and  pursued  by  none.    *    * 
Not  louder  cries,  when  Uium  was  in  flames. 
Were  sent  to  heaven  by  woful  Trojan  dames. 
When  Pyrrhus  toss'd  on  high  his  bumish'd  blade, 
Aod  off^d  Priam  to  his  father's  shade. 
Than  for  the  cock  the  widow'd  poultry  made. 
Fair  Partlet  first,  when  he  was  borne  from  siffht. 
With  sovereign  shrieks  bewail'd  her  captive  knight : 
Far  louder  than  the  Carthaginian  wife. 
When  Asdrubal,  her  husband,  lost  his  life. 
When  she  beheld  the  smouldering  flames  ascend. 
And  all  the  Punic  glories  at  an  end  : 
Willing  into  the  fires  she  plung'd  her  head. 
With  greater  ease  than  others  seek  their  bed. 
Not  more  aghast  the  matrons  of  renown. 
When  tyrant  Nero  burnt  th*  impnrial  town, 
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Slmek'd  for  the  down&ll  in  a  doleful  cry, 

For  which  their  goiltlees  lords  were  doozn'd  to  die. 

Now  to  my  fltoir  I  return  again  : 
The  trembling  widow,  and  her  daughters  twain. 
This  woful  cackling  ciy  with  honor  heard. 
Of  those  distracted  damsels  in  the  yard ; 
And  starting  up,  beheld  the  heavy  sight. 
How  Reynard  to  the  forest  took  his  flight ; 
And,  cross  his  back,  as  in  triumphant  scorn, 
The  hope  and  pillar  of  the  house  was  borne. 
The  fox,  the  wicked  fox,  was  all  the  cry ; 
Out  from  his  house  ran  erery  neighbour  nigh ; 
The  vicar  first,  and  after  him  the  crew 
With  forks  and  staves,  the  felon  to  pursue. 
Ran  Coll  our  dog,  and  Talbot  with  the  band. 
And  Malkin  with  her  distaff  in  her  hand ; 
Ran  cow  and  calf,  and  family  of  hogs, 
In  panic  horror  of  pursuing  dogs ; 
With  many  a  deadly  grunt  and  doleful  squeak. 
Poor  swine,  as  if  their  pretty  hearts  would  breiJL. 
The  shouts  of  men,  the  women  in  dismay. 
With  shrieks  ausment  the  horror  of  the  daj. 
The  ducks,  that  neard  the  proclamation  cned. 
And  fear*d  a  persecution  might  betide. 
Full  twenty  mile  from  town  their  voyage  take. 
Obscure  in  rushes  of  the  liquid  lake ; 
The  geese  fly  o*er  the  bam  ;.  the  bees  in  arms. 
Drive  headlong  from  their  waxen  cells  in  swarms. 
Jack  Straw  at  London-stone,  with  all  his  rout, 
Struck  not  the  city  with  so  loud  a  shout ; 
Not  when  with  English  hate  they  did  pursue 
A  Frenchman,  or  an  unbelieving  Jew : 
Not  when  the  welkin  rung  with  one  and  all. 
And  echoes  bounded  back  from  Fox's  hall, 
Earth  seem'd  to  sink  beneath,  and  heaven  above  to  fall. 
With  might  and  main  they  chas'd  the  murderous  fox, 
With  bracen  trumpets,  and  inflated  box, 
To  kindle  Mars  with  military  sounds ; 
Nor  wanted  horns  t*  inspire  sagacious  hounds. 
But  see  how  fortune  can  confound  the  wise. 
And,  when  they  least  expect  it,  turn  the  dice. 
The  captive  cock,  who  scarce  could  draw  his  breath. 
And  lay  within  the  veiy  jaws  of  death. 
Yet  in  this  agony  his  fancy  wrought. 
And  fear  supplied  him  with  this  happy  thought : 
Yours  IB  the  prise,  victorious  prince,  said  he ; 
The  vicar  my  defeat,  and  all  the  village  see ; 
Enjoy  your  friendly  fortune  while  you  may. 
And  bid  the  churls  that  envy  you  the  prey 
Call  back  their  mongrel  curs,  and  cease  their  ciy ; 
See,  fools,  the  shelter  of  the  wood  is  nigh. 
And  Chanticleer  in  your  despite  shall  die; 
He  shall  be  pluck'd  and  eaten  to  the  bone. 

'TIS  well  advis'd,  in  faith  it  shall  be  done. 
This  Reynard  said  ;  but,  as  the  word  he  spoke. 
The  prisoner  with  a  spring  from  prison  broke ; 
Then  stretch'd  lus  feather'd  fans  with  all  his  might, 
And  to  the  neighbouring  maple  wing'd  his  flight. 
Whom  when  the  traitor  safe  on  tree  beheld. 
He  curs'd  the  gods,  with  shame  and  sorrow  fill'd ; 
Shame  for  his  lolly,  sorrow  out  of  time, 
For  plotting  an  unprofitable  crime ; 
Yet,  mastering  both,  th'  artificer  of  lies 
Renews  th'  assault,  and  his  last  battery  tries. 
Thouf  h  I,  said  he,  did  ne'er  in  thought  offend, 
How  justly  may  my  lord  suspect  his  friend  ! 
Th'  appearance  is  against  me,  I  confess. 
Who  seemingly  have  put  you  in  distress : 
You,  if  your  soodness  does  not  plead  my  cause, 
Mav  think  I  broke  all  hospitable  laws. 
To  bear  you  from  your  palace-yard  by  might. 
And  put  your  noble  person  in  a  fright : 
This,  since  you  take  it  ill,  I  must  repent. 
Though,  Heaven  can  witness,  with  no  bad  intent ; 
Ipractis'd  it,  to  make  you  taste  your  cheer 
With  double  pleasure^  first  prepar'd  by  fear. 


So  loyal  subjects  often  seize  their  prince, 
Forc'd  (for  his  good)  to  seeming  violence. 
Yet  mean  his  sacred  person  not  the  least  offence. 
Descend  ;  so  help  me  Jove,  as  you  shall  find 
That  Reynard  comes  of  no  dissembling  kind. 

Nay,  quoth  the  cock ;  but  I  beshrew  us  both. 
If  I  Mlieve  a  saint  upon  his  oath : 
An  honest  man  may  take  a  knave's  advice, 
But  idiots  only  mav  be  cozen'd  twice : 
Once  wam'd  is  well  bewar'd ;  not  flattering  lies 
Shall  soothe  me  more  to  sing  with  winking  eyes 
And  open  mouth,  for  fear  of  catchins  flies. 
Who  blindfold  walks  upon  a  river's  brim. 
When  he  should  see,  has  he  deserv'd  to  swim ! 
Better,  sir  cock,  let  all  contention  cease. 
Come  down,  said  Reynard,  let  us  treat  of  peace. 
A  peace  mik  all  my  soul,  said  Chanticleer, 
But,  with  your  favour,  I  will^  treat  it  here : 
And,  lest  the  truce  with  treason  should  be  mixt, 
'TIS  my  concern  to  have  the  tree  betwixt. 

THB  MORAL. 

In  this  plain  fable  you  th'  effect  may  see 
Of  negligence  and  fond  credulity : 
And  learn,  besides,  of  flatterers  to  beware. 
Then  most  pernicious  when  thev  speak  too  fair. 
The  cock  and  fox  the  fool  and  knave  imply  ; 
The  truth  is  moral,  thoueh  the  tale  a  lie. 
Who  spoke  in  parables,  I  dare  not  say ; 
But  sure  he  knew  it  was  a  pleasing  way, 
Sound  sense,  by  plain  example,  to  convey. 
And  in  a  heathen  author  we  mav  find. 
That  pleasure  with  instruction  should  be  join'd  : 
^  take  the  com,  and  leave  the  chaff  behind. 

[Inconveniences  of  Life  in  Borne,'] 
[From  JavenaL  J 

Who  fears  in  country  towns  a  house's  fall. 

Or  to  be  caught  betwixt  a  riven  wall  I 

But  we  inhabit  a  weak  city  here. 

Which  buttresses  and  props  but  scarcely  bear: 

And  'tis  the  village  mason's  daily  calling. 

To  keep  the  world's  metropolis  from  fallmg ; 

To  cleanse  the  gutters,  ana  the  chinks  to  close ; 

And,  for  one  night,  secure  his  lord's  repose. 

At  Cumee  we  can  sleep  quite  round  the  year. 

Nor  falls,  nor  fires,  nor  nightly  dangers  fear; 

While  rolling  flames  from  Roman  turrets  fly. 

And  the  pale  citizens  for  buckets  cry. 

Thy  neighbour  has  remov'd  his  wretched  store, 

(Few  lumds  will  rid  the  lumber  of  the  poor) 

Thy  own  third  storey  smokes,  while  thou,  supine, 

Art  drench'd  in  fumes  of  undigested  wine. 

For  if  the  lowest  floors  already  bum. 

Cock-loft  and  garrets  soon  wiU  take  the  turn. 

Where  thy  tame  pigeons  next  the  tiles  were  bred, 

Which,  in  their  nests  unsafe,  are  timely  fled, 

Codrus  had  but  one  bed,  so  riiort  to  boot. 

That  his  short  wife's  short  lea  hung  dangling  out ; 

His  cupboard's  head  six  earwen  pitchers  grac'd, 

Beneatn  them  was  his  trusty  tankard  plac'd. 

And,  to  support  this  noble  plate,  there  lay 

A  boided  Chiron  cast  from  honest  clay ; 

His  few  Greek  books  a  rotten  chest  oontain'd. 

Whose  covers  much  of  mouldiness  complain'd ; 

Where  mice  and  rats  devour'd  poetic  bread. 

And  with  heroic  verse  luxuriously  were  fed. 

'Tis  trae  poor  Codrus  nothing  had  to  boast. 

And  vet  poor  Codrus  all  that  nothing  lost. 

Begged  naked  through  the  streets  of  wealthy  Rome^ 

And  found  not  one  to  feed,  or  take  him  home. 

But  if  the  palace  of  Arturius  bum. 

The  nobles  change  their  clothes,  the  matrons  moon ; 

The  city  pnetor  will  no  pleadings  hear; 

The  rery  name  of  fire  we  hate  and  fear. 

And  look  aghast,  as  if  the  Qaols  were  here. 
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While  yet  it  buroi),  th'  officious  nation  flies, 

Some  to  condole,  and  some  to  bring  supplies : 

One  sends  him  marble  to  rebuild,  and  one  * 

With  naked  statues  of  the  Parian  stono. 

The  work  of  Poljcletc,  that  seem  to  live ; 

While  other  images  for  altars  give ; 

One  books  and  screens,  and  Pallas  to  the  breast : 

Another  bags  of  gold,  and  he  gives  best. 

Childless  Arturius,  rastly  rich  before. 

Thus  by  his  losses  multiplies  his  store : 

Suspected  for  accomplice  to  the  fire. 

That  burnt  his  palace  but  to  build  it  higlier. 

But  could  you  be  content  to  bid  adieu 

To  the  dear  play-house  and  the  players  too, 

Sweet  oountiy  seats  are  purchased  CTeiywhere, 

With  lands  and  gardens,  at  less  price  than  here 

You  hire  a  darksome  dog-hole  by  the  year ; 

A  small  conTcnience  decently  prepared, 

A  shallow  well  that  rises  in  your  yard. 

That  spreads  his  easy  crystal  streams  around. 

And  waterB  all  the  pretty  spot  of  ground. 

There,  love  the  fork,  thy  garden  cultirate. 

And  giye  thy  frugal  friends  a  Pjrthagorean  treat ; 

'TIS  somewhat  to  be  lord  of  some  small  ground, 

In  which  a  lizard  may,  at  least,  turn  round. 

'Tis  frequent  here,  for  want  of  sleep,  to  die, 

Which  fumes  of  undigested  feasts  deny ; 

And,  with  imperfect  heat,  in  languid  stomachs  fiy. 

What  house  secure  from  noise  the  poor  can  keep. 

When  er'n  the  rich  can  scarce  afford  to  sleep ; 

So  dear  it  costs  to  purchase  rest  in  Rome ; 

And  hence  the  sources  of  diseases  come. 

The  drover  who  his  fellow  drover  meets  ^ 

In  narrow  passages  of  winding  streets ; 

The  wagoners  that  curse  their  standing  teams. 

Would  wake  ev'n  drowff^  Drusius  from  his  dreams. 

And  yet  the  wealthy  will  not  brook  delay, 

But  sweep  above  our  heads,  and  make  their  way. 

In  lofty  litters  borne,  and  read  and  write. 

Or  sleep  at  ease  :  the  shutters  make  it  night. 

Yet  still  he  reaches,  first,  the  public  place ; 

The  press  before  him  stops  the  client's  pace : 

The  crowd  that  follows  crush  his  panting  sides. 

And  trip  his  heeb ;  he  walks  not,  but  he  rides. 

One  elbows  him,  one  justles  in  the  shoal : 

A  rafter  breaks  his  head,  or  chairman's  pole ; 

Stockin^d  with  loads  of  fat  town-dirt  he  goes ; 

And  some  rogue  soldier,  with  his  hob-nail*d  shoes. 

Indents  his  legs  behind  in  bloody  rows. 

See  with  what  smoke  our  doles  we  celebrate ; 

A  hundred  guests,  invited,  walk  in  state : 

A  hundred  hungry  slaves,  with  their  Dutch  kitcbers, 

wait. 
Huge  pans  the  wretches  on  their  heads  must  bear, 
Which  scarce  gigantic  Corbulo  could  rear ; 
Yet  they  must  walk  upright  beneath  the  load  : 
Nay,  run,  and  running,  blow  the  sparkling  flames 

abroad; 
Their  coats,  from  botching  newly  bought,  are  torn. 
Unwielc^  timber-trees  in  wagons  borne, 
Stretch'd  at  their  length,  beyond  their  carriage  lie, 
That  nod,  and  threaten  ruin  from  on  high. 
For  shoiild  their  axle  break,  its  overthrow 
Would  crush,  and  pound  to  dust,  the  crowd  below : 
Nor  friends  their  friends,  nor  sires  their  sons  could 

know: 
Nor  limbs,  nor  bones,  nor  carcass  would  remain, 
But  a  mash'd  heap,  a  hotch-potch  of  the  slain. 
One  vast  destruction ;  not  the  soul  alone, 
But  bodies,  like  the  soul,  visibly  are  flown. 
Meantime,  unknowing  of  their  fellows'  fate. 
The  servants  waah  the  platter,  scour  the  plate. 
Then  blow  the  fire,  with  puffing  cheeks,  and  lay 
The  rubbers,  and  the  bathing  sheets  display ; 
And   oil   them   first;   and   each   is   handy   in  bin 

way. 


But  he,  for  whom  this  busy  care  they  take, 
Poor  ghost !  is  wandering  by  the  Styffian  lake : 
Afirighted  with  the  ferryman's  grim  tace  ; 
New  to  the  horrors  of  that  uncouth  place ; 
His  passage  begs  with  unregarded  prayer. 
And  wants  two  farthings  to  discharge  his  fare- 
Return  we  to  the  dangers  of  the  night ; 
And,  first,  behold  our  houses'  dreadful  height. 
From  whence  come  broken  potsherds  tumbling  down. 
And  leaky  ware,  from  garret-windows  thrown ; 
Well  may  they  break  our  heads,  and  mark  the  flinty 

stono. 
'Tis  want  of  sense  to  sup  abroad  too  late. 
Unless  thou  first  hast  settled  thy  estate. 
As  many  fates  attend  thy  steps  to  meet. 
As  there  are  waking  windows  in  the  street. 
The  scouring  drunkard,  if  he  does  not  fight 
Bcft)re  his  bed-time,  takes  no  rest  that  night ; 
Passing  the  tedious  hours  in  greater  pain 
Thau  stem  Achilles,  when  his  friend  was  slain : 
'Tis  so  ridiculous,  but  so  true  withal, 
A  bully  cannot  sleep  without  a  brawl : 
Yet,  though  his  youthful  blood  be  fir'd  with  wine. 
He  wants  not  wit  the  danger  to  decline : 
Is  cautious  to  avoid  the  coach-and-six. 
And  on  the  lacqueys  will  no  quarrel  fix. 
His  train  of  flambeaux,  and  embrolder'd  coot. 
May  privilege  my  lord  to  walk  secure  on  foot ; 
But  me,  who  must  by  moonlight  homewaid  bend. 
Or  lighted  only  with  a  candle's  end. 
Poor  me  he  fights,  if  that  be  fighting,  where 
He  only  cudgels,  and  I  only  bear. 
He  stands,  and  bids  me  stand  :  I  must  abide ; 
For  he's  the  stronger,  and  is  drunk  beside. 

Where  did  you  whet  your  knife  to-night,  he  cries. 
And  shred  the  leeks  that  in  your  stomaich  rise  I 
With  what  companion-cobbler  have  you  fed 
On  old  ox-cheeks,  or  he-goat's  tougher  head  t 
What !  are  you  dumb !  Quick  with  your  answer,  quick. 
Before  my  foot  salutes  you  with  a  kick. 
Say  in  what  nasty  cellar  under  ground. 
Or  what  church  porch  your  rogueship  may  be  found ! 
Answer,  or  answer  not,  'tis  all  the  same ; 
He  lays  me  on,  and  makes  me  bear  the  blame. 
Before  the  bar,  for  beating  him  you  come  ; 
This  is  a  poor  man's  liberty  in  Rome. 
You  beg  his  pardon,  happy  to  retreat 
With  some  remaining  teeth  to  chew  your  meat. 

Nor  is  this  all ;  for  when  retired,  you  think 
To  sleep  securely ;  when  the  candles  wink, 
When  every  door  with  iron  chains  is  barr'd. 
And  roaring  taverns  are  no  longer  heard ; 
The  ruffian -robbers  by  no  justice  aw'd. 
And  unpaid  cut-throat  soldiers  are  abroad ; 
Those  venal  souls,  who,  harden'd  in  each  ill. 
To  save  complaints  and  persecution,  kill. 
Chas'd  from  their  woods  and  bogs,  the  padders  ooiBe 
To  this  vast  city  as  their  native  home ; 
To  live  at  ease,  and  safely  skulk  in  Rome. 

The  forge  in  fetters  only  is  employ'd ; 
Our  iron  mines  exhausted  and  destroy *d 
In  shackles ;  for  these  villains  scarce  allow 
Goads  for  teams,  and  ploughshares  for  the  plough. 
Oh,  happy  hgss  of  our  ancestors, 
Beneath  the  kings  and  tribunitial  powers  I 
One  jail  did  all  their  criminals  restrain, 
Wliich  now  the  walls  of  Rome  can  scarce  contain. 

More  I  could  say,  more  causes  I  could  show 
For  my  departure  ;  but  the  sun  is  low  : 
The  wagoner  grows  weaiy  of  my  stay. 
And  whips  his  horses  forwards  on  their  way. 
Farewell ;  and  when,  like  me,  o'erwhelm'd  with  cam. 
You  to  your  own  Aquinum  shall  repair. 
To  take  a  mouthful  of  sweet  country  air. 
Be  mindful  of  your  friend  ;  and  send  mo  word 
What  joys  your  fountains  and  cool  ahades  afford ; 
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Then,  to  assut  your  satires,  I  will  come, 
And  add  new  venom  when  you  write  of  Rome. 

lEnjojfment  of  the  Present  ffaur  Recommended,'] 
[From  the  twcmty-ninth  ode  of  the  First  Book  of  Honioo.] 

Enjoy  the  present  smiling  hour, 
And  put  it  out  of  Fortune's  pow*r : 
The  tide  of  business,  like  the  running  stream, 
Is  sometimes  high,  and  sometimes  low, 

And  always  in  extreme. 
Now  with  a  noiseless  gentle  course 
It  keeps  within  the  middle  bed ; 
Anon  it  lifts  aloft  the  head. 
And  bears  down  all  before  it  with  impetuous  force  ; 
And  trunks  of  trees  come  rolling  down ; 
Sheep  and  their  folds  together  drown : 
Both  house  and  homestead  into  seas  are  borne ; 
And  rocks  are  from  their  old  foundations  torn  ; 
And  woods,  made  thin  with  winds,  their  scatter'd 
honours  mourn. 

Happy  the  man,  and  happy  he  alone, 

He  who  can  call  to>day  his  own : 

He  who,  secure  within,  can  say. 
To-morrow  do  thy  worst,  for  I  have  liT'd  to-day. 

Be  fair  or  foul,  or  rain  or  shine. 
The  joys  I  have  possessM,  in  spite  of  fate,  are  mine. 

Not  heaven  itself  upon  the  past  has  power ; 
But  what  has  been,  has  been,  and  I  have  had  my 
hoar. 

Fortune,  that  with  malicious  joy 

Does  man,  her  slave,  oppress, 
Proud  of  her  office  to  destroy, 

Is  seldom  pleas'd  to  bless : 
Still  various,  and  inconstant  still. 
But  with  an  inclination  to  be  ill. 

Promotes,  degrades,  delights  in  strife. 

And  makes  a  lottery  of  life. 
I  can  enjoy  her  while  she's  kind ; 
But  when  she  dances  in  the  wind. 

And  shakes  her  wings,  and  will  not  stay, 

I  puff  the  prostitute  away : 
The  little  or  the  much  she  gave  is  quietly  resigned : 

Content  with  poverty,  my  soul  I  arm ; 

And  virtue,  though  in  rags,  will  keep  me  warm. 

What  is't  to  me. 
Who  never  sail  in  her  unfaithful  sea, 
If  storms  arise,  and  clouds  grow  black  ; 
If  the  mast  split,  and  threaten  wreck  ? 
Then  let  the  greedy  merchant  fear 
For  his  ill-gotten  gain  ; 
And  pray  to  gods  that  will  not  hear. 
While  the  debating  winds  and  billows  bear 
His  wealth  into  the  main. 
For  me,  secure  from  Fortune's  blows, 
Secure  of  what  I  cannot  lose, 
In  my  small  pinnace  I  can  sail, 
Contemning  all  the  blustering  roar ; 

And  running  with  a  merry  gale, 
With  friendly  stars  my  safety  seek, 
Within  some  little  winding  creek, 
And  see  the  storm  ashore. 


JOHN   PHIUP8. 

Mr  Southey  has  said  that  the  age  from  Dryden  to 
Pope  is  the  worst  age  of  English  poetry.  In  this 
interval,  which  was  but  short,  for  Dryden  bore  fruit 
to  the  last,  and  Pope  was  early  in  blossom,  there 
were  about  twenty  poets,  most  of  whom  might  be 
blotted  from  our  literature,  without  being  missed 
or  regretted.  The  names  of  Smith,  Duke,  King, 
Sprat,  Garth,  Hughes,  BUckmore,  Fenton,  Yalden,  i 
ILimmoDd,  Savage,  &c.,  have  been  presenred  by  I 


Dr  Johnson,  but  they  exdte  no  poetical  associations. 
Their  works  present  a  dead-level  of  tame  and  unin- 
teresting mediocrity.  The  artificial  taste  introduced 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  IL,  to  the  cxdusion  of  the 
romantic  spirit  which  animated  the  previous  reign, 
sunk  at  last  into  a  mere  collocation  of  certain  phrases 
and  images,  of  which  each  repetition  was  more 
weak  than  the  last  Pope  revived  the  national  spirit 
by  his  polished  satire  and  splendid  versification;  but 
the  true  poetical  feeling  lay  dormant  tiU  Thomson's 
Seasons  and  Percy's  Relics  of  Ancient  Poetry  spoke 
to  the  heart  of  the  people,  and  recalled  the  public 
taste  from  art  to  nature. 

Of  the  artificial  poets  of  this  age,  John  Philips 
(1676-1708^  evinced  considerable  talent  m  his 
Splendid  Shilling,  a  parody  on  the  style  of  Milton. 
He  was  the  son  of  I)r  Philips,  archdeacon  of  Salop, 
who  officiated  as  minister  of  Bampton,  in  Oxford- 
shire. He  intended  to  follow  the  medical  profes- 
sion, and  studied  natural  history,  but  was  cut  ofl* 
at  the  early  age  of  thirty-three.  Philips  wrote  a 
poem  on  the  victory  of  Blenheim,  and  another  on 
Cider,  the  latter  in  imitation  of  the  Georgics.  The 
whole  are  in  blank  verse.  He  was  an  avowed 
miitator  of  MUton,  but  regretted  that,  like  his  own 
Abdiel,  the  great  poet  had  not  been  *  faithftil 
found' — 

But  he — however  let  the  muse  abstain. 
Nor  blatt  hu/enne,  from  whom  she  learnt  to  sing 
In  much  inferior  strains,  grovelling  beneath 
Th'  Olympian  hill,  on  plains  and  vales  intent — 
Mean  follower. 

The  notion,  that  Philips  was  able,  by  whatever  he 
might  write,  to  blast  the  fame  of  Milton,  is  one  of 
those  preposterous  conceits  which  even  able  men 
will  sometimes  entertain. 


The  Splendid  Shilling, 


BiniTt  hcftvenly  moae  ! 


ThinRB  unattcrmiiCed  yet,  in  proaeor  rhyme,* 
A  ahiUing,  breeches,  and  chimeras  dire. 

Happv  the  man,  who,  void  of  care  and  strife, 
In  silken  or  in  leathern  purse  retains 
A  Splendid  Shilling :  he  nor  hears  with  pain 
New  ovsters  cried,  nor  sighs  for  cheerful  ale  ; 
But  with  his  friends,  when  nightly  mists  arine. 
To  Juniper's  Magpie,  or  Town-hall*  repairs : 
Where,  mindful  of  the  nymph,  whose  wanton  eye 
Transfix'd  his  soul,  and  Kindled  amorous  flames, 
Chloe  or  Phillis,  he  each  circling  glass 
Wishes  her  health,  and  joy,  and  equal  love. 
Meanwhile  he  smokes,  and  laughs  at  merr}-  tale. 
Or  pun  ambiguous,  or  conundrum  quaint. 
But  I,  whom  griping  penury  surrounds. 
And  hunger,  sure  attendant  upon  want. 
With  scanty  offals,  and  small  acid  tiff, 
Wretched  repast !  my  meagre  corpse  sustiun : 
Then  solitary  walk,  or  doze  at  home 
In  garret  vile,  and  with  a  warming  pulT 
Re^le  chill'd  fingers ;  or  from  tube  as  black 
As  winter>ohimney,  or  well-polish'd  jet. 
Exhale  mundungus,  ill-perfuming  scent : 
Not  blacker  tube,  nor  of  a  shorter  size. 
Smokes  Cambro-Britain  (versed  in  pedigree^ 
Sprung  fh>m  Cadwallader  and  Arthur,  kings 
Full  famous  in  romantic  tale^  when  he 
O'er  many  a  cragg}'  hill  and  Darren  cliff, 
Upon  a  cargo  of  fam'd  Cestrian  cheese. 
High  over-shaflowing  rides,  with  a  design 
To  vend  his  wares,  or  at  th*  Avonian  mart, 
Or  Maridunum,  or  the  ancient  town 
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Yclep'd  Brechinia,  or  where  Va^a's  stream 
Encircles  Ariconiom,  fruitful  soil ! 
Whence  flows  nectareous  wines,  that  well  may  yie 
With  Massic,  Setin,  or  renown'd  Falem. 

Thus,  while  my  joyless  minutes  tedious  flow 
With  looks  demure,  and  silent  pace,  a  dun, 
Horrible  monster !  hated  by  gods  and  men, 
To  my  aerial  citadel  ascends : 
With  vocal  heel  thrice  thundering  at  my  gate ; 
With  hideous  accent  thrice  he  calls ;  I  know 
The  yoice  ill-boding,  and  the  solemn  sound. 
What  should  I  do  1  or  whither  turn !    Amaz*d, 
Confounded,  to  the  dark  recess  I  fly 
Of  wood-hole ;  straight  my  bristling  hairs  erect 
Through  sudden  fear :  a  chilly  sweat  bedews 
My  shuddering  limbs,  and  (wonderful  to  tell !) 
My  tongue  forgets  her  facul^  of  speech ; 
So  horrible  he  seems  I    His  &ded  brow 
Intrenched  with  many  a  frown,  and  conic  beard. 
And  spreading  band,  admir'd  by  modem  saints, 
Disastrous  acts  forebode ;  in  his  right  hand 
Long  scrolls  of  paper  solemnly  he  wares. 
With  characters  and  figures  dire  inscribed, 
Grieyous  to  mortal  eyes  (ye  gods,  avert 
Such  plagues  from  righteous  men  I)  Behind  him  stalks 
Another  monster,  not  unlike  himself. 
Sullen  of  aspect,  by  the  vulgar  call'd 
A  catchpole,  whose  polluted  hands  the  gods 
With  force  incredible,  and  magic  charms, 
First  have  endued :  if  he  his  ample  palm 
Should  haply  on  ill-fated  shoulder  lay 
Of  debtor,  straight  his  bod^,  to  the  touch 
Obsequious  (as  whilom  knights  were  wont). 
To  some  enchanted  castle  is  convey'd. 
Where  gates  impregnable,  and  coercive  chains. 
In  durance  strict  detain  him,  till,  in  form 
Of  money,  Pallas  sets  the  captive  free. 

Beware,  ye  debtors !  when  ye  walk,  beware, 
Be  circumspect ;  oft  with  insidious  ken 
This  caitiflT  eyes  your  steps  aloof,  and  oft 
Lies  perdue  m  a  nook  or  gloomy  cave. 
Prompt  to  enchant  some  inadvertent  wretch 
With  his  unhallow'd  touch.    So  (poets  sing) 
Grimalkin,  to  domestic  vermin  sworn 
An  everlasting  foe,  with  watchful  eye 
Lies  niffhtly  broodW  o'er  a  chinky  gi^, 
Portending  her  fell  claws,  to  thoughtless  mice 
Sure  ruin.    So  her  disembowell'd  web 
Arachne,  in  a  hall  or  kitchen,  spreads 
Obvious  to  vagrant  flies :  she  secret  stands 
Within  her  woven  cell ;  the  humming  prey. 
Regardless  of  their  fate,  rush  on  the  toils 
Inextricable ;  nor  will  aught  avail 
Their  arts,  or  arms,  or  shapes  of  lovely  hue ; 
The  wasp  insidious,  and  the  buzzing  drone, 
And  butterfly,  proud  of  exnanded  wings 
Distinct  with  gold,  entangled  in  her  snares. 
Useless  resistuice  make :  with  eager  strides, 
She  towering  flies  to  her  expected  spoils : 
Then,  with  envenom*d  jaws,  the  vital  blood 
Drinks  of  reluctant  foes,  and  to  her  cave 
Their  bulky  carcasses  triumphant  drags. 

So  pass  my  days.    But,  wnen  nocturnal  shades 
This  world  enveloped,  and  th'  inclement  air 
Persuades  men  to  repel  benumbing  frosts 
With  pleasant  wines  and  crackling  blaze  of  wood, 
Me,  lonely  sitting,  nor  the  glimmering  lisht 
Of  make-t^eight  candle,  nor  the  joyous  tuk 
Of  loving  fnend,  delights ;  distress'd,  forlorn. 
Amidst  Uie  horrors  of  the  tedious  night. 
Darkling  I  sigh,  and  feed  with  dismal  Uioughts 
My  anxious  mind ;  or  sometimes  mournful  verse 
Indite,  and  sing  of  groves  and  myrtle  shades. 
Or  desperate  la^y  near  a  purling  stream. 
Or  lover  nendent  on  a  wiUow-tree. 
Meanwhile  I  labour  with  eternal  drought. 


And  restless  wish,  and  rave ;  my  parched  throat 
Finds  nQ  relief  nor  heavy  eyes  repose : 
But  if  a  slumber  haplv  does  invade 
My  weary  limbs,  my  mncy's  still  awake ; 
Thoughtml  of  drink,  and  eager,  in  a  dream. 
Tipples  imaginary  pots  of  ale 
In  vain ;  av^e,  I  find  the  settled  thirst 
Still  gnawing,  and  the  pleasant  phantom  cune. 
Thus  do  I  live,  from  pleasure  quite  debair'd. 
Nor  taste  the  fruits  that  the  sun's  genial  rays 
Mature,  John-apple,  nor  the  downy  peach. 
Nor  widnut  in  rough-f unow'd  coat  secure. 
Nor  medlar,  fruit  delicious  in  decay. 
Afflictions  great !  vet  greater  still  remain : 
My  galligaskins,  that  have  long  withstood 
The  winter's  fury  and  encroacmng  frosts. 
By  time  subdued  (what  will  not  time  subdue  0 
A  horrid  chasm  disclos'd  with  orifice 
Wide,  discontinuous ;  at  which  the  winds 
Eurus  and  Auster,  and  the  dreadful  force 
Of  Boreas,  that  congeals  the  Cronian  waves. 
Tumultuous  enter  with  dire  chilling  blasts. 
Portending  agues.    Thus,  a  well-friuig^t  ship. 
Long  sail'd  secure,  or  through  th*  iESgeau  deep. 
Or  uie  Ionian,  till,  cruising  near 
The  Lilybean  shore,  with  Udeous  crush 
On  ScyUa  or  Charybdis  (dangerous  rocks !) 
She  strikes  rebounding ;  whence  the  shaiter^d  oak. 
So  fierce  a  shock  unable  to  withstand. 
Admits  the  sea ;  in  at  the  gaping  side 
The  crowding  waves  gush  with  impetuous  r^e. 
Resistless,  overwhelming!  horrors  seize 
The  mariners ;  death  in  their  eyes  appears ; 
They  stare,  they  lave,  they  pump,  they  swear,  ihej 

pray; 
(Vain  efforts !)  still  the  battering  waves  rush  in. 
Implacable ;  tiU,  delug'd  by  the  foam. 
The  ship  sinks  foundering  in  the  vast  abyss. 

JOHN  POHFRET. 

John  Poufbet  (1667-1703)  was  the  son  of  a 
clergyman,  rector  of  Luton,  in  Bedfordshire,  and 
himself  a  minister  of  the  church  of  England.  He 
obtained  the  rectory  of  Maiden,  also  in  B^lfordsliire^ 
and  had  the  prospect  of  prefimnent;  but  the  bishop 
of  London  considered,  m\]Qstly,  his  poem.  The  Ckoiee^ 
as  oonTe3ring  an  immcxral  sentiment,  and  rejected 
t^  poetical  candidate.  Detained  in  London  by  this 
unsuocessftil  negotiation,  Fomfriet  caught  the  small- 
pox, and  died.  The  works  of  this  amiable  ill-fkted 
man  consist  of  occasional  poems  and  some  Pmdarie 
Estays^  the  latter  evidentiy  copied  firom  Cowley. 
The  only  piece  of  Pomfiret's  now  remembered  (we 
can  hardly  say  read)  is  'The  Choice.'  Dr  Johnson 
remarks  that  no  composition  in  our  language  has 
been  oftener  perused;  and  Mr  Southey  asks  why 
Pomfret^s  'Choice'  is  the  most  popular  poem  in  the 
English  langoage  ?  To  the  latter  observation  Mr 
Campbell  makes  a  quaint  reply — *  It  might  have 
been  demanded  with  equal  propriety,  why  London 
bridge  is  built  of  Parian  marble.'  It  is  difficolt 
in  the  present  day,  when  the  English  muse  baa 
awakened  to  so  much  higher  a  stnun  of  thought  and 
expression,  and  alarge  body  of  poetry,  fiill  ofpaswon, 
natural  description,  and  emotion,  lies  between  us 
and  the  times  of  Pomfret,  to  conoeiye  that  the 
'  Choice'  could  ever  have  been  a  very  popidar  poem. 
It  is  tame  and  commonplace.  The  idn,  howeTcr* 
of  a  country  retirement,  a  priyate  seat,  with  a  wood, 
garden,  and  stream,  a  dear  and  competent  estate, 
and  the  enjoyment  of  lettered  ease  and  happiness,  ia 
BO  grateful  and  agreeable  to  the  mind  of  man,  espe- 
cially in  large  cities,  that  we  can  hardly  ftsbear 
liking  a  poem  that  recalls  so  beloved  an  image  to 
our  recollection.    Swift  has  drawn  a  similar  picture 
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in  his  exqniflite  imitation  of  Horace's  sixth  satire ; 
and  Thomson  and  Cowper,  by  their  descriptions  of 
rural  life,  have  completely  obliterated  from  the 
public  mind  the  feeble  draught  of  Pomfiret 


lExtraetfrom  The  Choice,'\ 

If  Heayen  the  eraiefiil  liberty  would  giye 
Tliat  I  might  cnoose  my  method  how  to  liye  ; 
And  all  those  hours  propitious  fate  should  lend, 
In  blissful  ease  and  satisfiftction  spend ; 
Near  some  fair  town  I'd  haye  a  priyate  seat, 
Built  unifonn,  not  little,  nor  too  great ; 
Better,  if  on  a  rising  ground  it  stood ; 
On  this  side  fields,  on  that  a  neighbouring  wood. 
It  should  within  no  other  things  contain 
But  what  are  useful,  necessary,  plain ; 
Methinks  'tis  nauseous ;  and  I'd  ne'er  endure 
The  needless  pomp  of  gaudy  furniture. 
A  little  garden  grateful  to  the  eye, 
And  a  cool  riyulet  run  murmuring  by ; 
On  whose  delicious  banks  a  stately  row 
Of  shady  limes  or  sycamores  should  grow. 
At  th'  end  of  which  a  silent  study  plac'd. 
Should  be  with  all  the  noblest  authors  grac'd : 
Horace  and  Vixgil,  in  whose  mighty  lines 
Immortal  wit  and  solid  learning  shines ; 
Sharp  Juyenal,  and  amorous  Orid  too. 
Who  all  the  turns  of  love's  soft  passion  knew : 
He  that  with  judgment  reads  his  charming  lines. 
In  which  strong  ut  with  stronger  nature  joins, 
Most  grant  his  fancy  does  the  best  excel ; 
His  thou^ts  so  tender,  and  ezpress'd  so  well : 
With  all  those  moderns,  men  of  steady  sense, 
Esteem'd  for  learning  and  for  eloquence. 
In  some  of  these,  as  fancy  should  advise, 
I'd  always  take  my  morning  exercise ; 
For  sure  no  minutes  bring  us  more  content 
Than  those  in  pleasing  useful  studies  spent. 

I'd  have  a  clear  and  competent  estate, 
That  I  might  live  genteely,  but  not  great ; 
As  much  as  I  could  moderately  spend ; 
A  little  more,  sometimes  t'  oblige  a  friend. 
Nor  should  the  sons  of  poverty  repine 
Too  much  at  fortune ;  they  should  taste  of  mine ; 
And  all  that  objects  of  true  pity  were. 
Should  be  reliev'd  with  what  my  wants  could  spare ; 
For  that  our  Maker  has  too  largely  given 
Should  be  retura'd  in  gratitude  to  Heaven. 
A  frugal  plenty  should  my  table  spread ; 
With  healthy,  not  luxurious,  dishes  spread ; 
Enough  to  satisfy,  and  something  more. 
To  feed  the  stranger,  and  the  neighbouring  poor. 
Strong  meat  indiUges  vice,  and  pampering  food 
CreatM  diseases,  and  inflames  the  blood. 
But  what's  sufficient  to  make  nature  strongs 
And  the  bright  lamp  of  life  continue  long, 
I'd  freely  tSLt ;  ana,  as  I  did  possess. 
The  bounteous  Author  of  my  plenty  bless. 


EA.BL  OF  DOBSET. 

CHABLEsSACKyiLLS,  £abi.opDob8Et(1637-  1706), 
wrote  little,  but  was  ci^pable  of  doing  more,  and 
being  a  liberal  patron  of  poets,  was  a  nobleman 
highly  popular  in  his  day.  Coming  yery  young  to 
the  possession  of  two  plentifhl  estates,  and  in  an  age 
when  pleasure  was  more  In  fashion  than  business, 
he  appued  his  talents  rather  tobooksand  conyersation 
than  to  politics.  In  the  flrst  Dutch  war  he  went  a 
volunteer  under  the  Duke  of  York,  and  wrote  or 
finished  a  song  (his  best  composition,  *  one  of  the 
prettiest  that  eyer  was  made,'  according  to  Prior) 
the  nigbt  before  the  nayal  engagement  in  which 
Opdam,  tiie  Dutch  admiral,  was  blown  up,  with  all 


his  crew.  He  was  a  lord  of  the  bedchamber  to 
Charles  IL,  and  was  chunberlain  of  the  household 
to  WilBam  and  Mary.  Prior  relates,  that  when 
Dorset,  as  lord  chamberlain,  was  obliged  to  take  the 
king's  pension  from  Dryden,  he  allowed  him  an 
equiyalent  out  of  his  own  estate.  He  introduced 
Butler's  Hudibras  to  the  notice  of  the  court,  was 
consulted  by  Waller,  and  almost  idolised  by  Dryden. 
Hospitable,  generous,  and  refined,  we  need  not 
wonder  at  the  incense  which  was  heaped  upon 
Dorset  by  his  contemporaries.  His  works  are 
trifling ;  a  few  satires  and  songs  make  up  the  cata- 
logue. They  are  degant,  and  sometimes  forcible ; 
but  when  a  man  like  Prior  writes  of  them,  '  there 
is  a  lustre  in  his  yerses  like  that  of  the  sun  in  Claude 
Lorraine's  landscapes,'  it  is  impossible  not  to  be 
struck  with  that  gross  adulation  of  rank  and  fashion 
which  disgraced  the  literature  of  the  age.  Dorset's 
satire  on  Mr  Edward  Howard  has  some  pointed  lines : 

They  lie,  dear  Ned,  who  say  thy  brain  is  barren, 

When  deep  conceits,  like  maggots,  breed  in  carrion. 

Thy  stumbling  founder'd  jade  can  trot  as  high 

As  any  other  Pegasus  can  fly ; 

So  the  dull  eel  moves  nimbler  in  the  mud 

Than  all  the  swift-finn'd  racers  of  the  flood. 

As  skilful  divers  to  the  bottom  &11 

Sooner  than  those  who  cannot  swim  at  all. 

So  in  this  way  of  writing,  without  thinkings 

Thou  hast  a  strange  alacrity  in  sinking. 

Song. 

Dorinda's  sparkling  wit  and  eyes. 

United,  cast  too  fierce  a  lij^t. 
Which  biases  high,  but  quickly  dies ; 

Pains  not  the  heart,  but  hurts  the  sight. 

Love  is  a  calmer,  gentler  joy ; 

Smooth  are  his  looks,  and  soft  his  jiaoe ; 
Her  Cupid  is  a  blackguard  boy. 

That  runs  his  link  full  in  your  face. 

Song, 

Wxitfesn  at  sea,  the  flxvfc  Dntcsh  war,  laos,  the  night 

aaengiganenL 

To  all  you  ladies  now  at  land. 

We  men  at  sea  indite ; 
But  first  would  have  you  understand 

How  hard  it  is  to  write ; 
The  Muses  now,  and  Neptune  too. 
We  must  implore  to  write  to  you. 
With  a  fa  hs  U,  hs  la. 

For  though  the  Muses  should  prove  kind. 

And  fiU  our  empty  brain ; 
Yet  if  rough  Neptune  rouse  the  wind. 

To  waye  the  axure  main. 
Our  paper,  pen,  and  ink,  and  we, 
Roll  up  and  down  our  ships  at  sea. 
With  a  fa,  &G. 

Then,  if  we  write  not  by  each  post. 

Think  not  we  are  unkind ; 
Nor  yet  conclude  our  ships  are  lost 

By  Dutchmen  or  by  wind : 
Our  tears  we'll  send  a  speedier  way ; 
The  tide  shall  bring  them  twice  aniay. 
With  a  fa,  &G. 

The  king  with  wonder  and  surprise, 

Will  swear  the  seas  grow  bold ; 
Because  the  tides  will  higher  rise 

Than  e'er  they  did  of  old : 
But  let  him  know  it  is  our  tears 
Bring  floods  of  grief  to  Whitehall-stain. 
WiUi  a  fa,  Iec. 
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Should  foggy  Opdam  chance  to  know 

Our  sad  and  dismal  stoiy. 
The  Dutch  would  scorn  so  weak  a  foe, 

And  quit  their  fort  at  Goree ; 
For  what  resistance  can  they  find 
From  men  whoVe  left  their  hearts  behind? 
With  a  fa,  &c. 

Lot  wind  and  weather  do  its  worst, 

Be  you  to  us  but  kind  ; 
Let  Dutchmen  Tapour,  Spaniards  curse, 

No  sorrow  we  shall  find : 
Tis  then  no  matter  how  thingn  fp. 
Or  who*s  our  friend,  or  who's  pur  foe. 
With  a  fa,  &c. 

To  pofls  our  tedious  hours  away. 

We  throw  a  merry  main  ; 
Or  else  at  serious  ombre  play  ; 

But  why  should  we  in  vain 
Each  other's  ruin  thus  pursue  t 
We  were  undone  when  wo  left  you. 
With  a  fa,  &c. 

But  now  our  fears  tempestuous  grow, 

And  cast  our  hopes  away ; 
Whilst  you,  regardless  of  our  wo. 

Sit  careless  at  a  play : 
Perhaps  permit  some  happier  man 
To  kiss  your  hand,  or  flirt  your  fan. 
With  a  fa,  kc. 

When  any  mournful  tune  you  hear, 

That  dies  in  every  note. 
As  if  it  sigh'd  with  each  man's  care 

For  being  so  remote : 
Think  then  how  often  love  we've  made 
To  you,  when  all  those  tunes  were  play'd. 
With  a  fa.  Ice. 

In  justice,  you  cannot  refuse 

To  think  of  our  distress, 
When  we  for  hopes  of  honour  lose 

Our  certain  happiness ; 
All  those  designs  are  but  to  prove 
Ourselves  more  worthy  of  your  love. 
With  a  fa,  &c. 

And  now  we've  told  you  all  our  loves. 

And  likewise  all  our  fears. 
In  hopes  this  declaration  moves 

Some  pity  for  our  tears ; 
Let's  hear  of  no  inconstancy, 
We  have  too  much  of  that  at  sea. 
With  a  fa  la,  la,  la,  la. 

DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAMSniRE. 

John  Sheffield,  Duke  of  BucKiNaHAMSHiRE 
(1649-1721)  was  aaaociatcd  in  his  latter  days  with 
the  wits  and  poets  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  but 
he  properly  belongs  to  the  previous  age.  He  went 
with  Prince  Rupert  against  the  Dutch,  and  was 
afterwards  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  foot  In  order 
to  learn  the  art  of  war  under  Marshall  Turenne,  he 
made  a  campaign  in  the  French  service.  The  lite- 
rary taste  of  Sheffield  was  never  neglected  amidst 
the  din  of  arms,  and  he  made  himself  an  accomplished 
scholar.  He  was  a  m'ember  of  the  privy  council  of 
James  11.,  but  acquiesced  in  the  Revolution,  and  was 
afterwards  a  member  of  the  cabinet  council  of 
William  and  Mary,  with  a  pension  of  £3000.  Shef- 
field is  said  to  have  'made  love*  to  (^ueen  Anne 
when  they  were  both  young,  and  her  miyesty  heaped 
honours  on  the  fiivouritc  immediately  on  hor  acces- 
sion to  the  throne.  He  was  an  opponent  of  the 
court  of  George  I.,  and  continued  actively  engaged 
in  public  affairs  till  his  death.  Sheffield  wrote 
several  poems  and  copies  of  Tersea.    Among  the 


former  is  an  Emay  an  Satire^  which  Diyden  ia 
reported  to  have  revised.  His  principal  wcnrk,  how* 
ever,  is  his  Esaay  on  Poetiy,  which  received  the 
praises  of  Roscommon,  Diyden,  and  Pope.  It  la 
written  in  the  heroic  couplet,  and  seems  to  hare 
suggested  Pope's  *  Essay  on  Criticism.'  It  is  of  the 
style  of  Denham  and  Roscommon,  plain,  perspicuous, 
and  sensible,  but  contains  as  littlie  true  poetry,  or 
less,  than  any  of  Dryden's  prose  essays. 

[Extroiet  from  Ihe  Eatay  on  Poetry. '\ 

Of  all  those  arts  in  which  the  wise  excel, 

Nature's  chief  master-piece  is  writing  weU ; 

No  writing  lifls  exalted  man  so  high. 

As  sacred  and  soul-moving  poesy : 

No  kind  of  work  requires  so  nice  a  touch. 

And,  if  well  finish 'd,  nothing  shines  so  much. 

But  heaven  forbid  we  should  be  so  profane 

To  grace  the  vulgar  with  that  noble  name. 

'TIS  not  a  flash  of  fancy,  idiich,  sometimes 

Dazzling  our  minds,  sets  ofiT  the  slightest  riiymes ; 

Bright  as  a  blaze,  but  in  a  moment  done : 

True  wit  is  everlasting  like  the  sun. 

Which,  though  sometimes  behind  a  cloud  retir'd^ 

Breaks  out  again,  and  is  by  all  admir'd. 

Number  and  rhyme,  and  that  harmonious  sound 

Wliich  not  the  nicest  ear  with  hanhncss  wound. 

Are  necessary,  yet  but  vulgar  arts ; 

And  all  in  vain  these  superficial  parts 

Contribute  to  the  structure  of  the  whole ; 

Without  a  genius,  too,  for  that's  the  soul : 

A  spirit  which  inspires  the  work  throughout. 

As  that  of  nature  moves  the  world  about ; 

A  flame  that  glows  amidst  conceptions  fit. 

Even  something  of  divine,  and  more  than  wit ; 

Itself  unseen,  yet  all  things  by  it  shown. 

Describing  all  men,  but  desorib'd  by  none. 

Where  dost  thou  dwell  1  what  caverns  of  the  brain 

Can  such  a  vast  and  mighty  thing  contain ! 

When  I  at  vacant  hours  in  vain  thy  absence  moum, 

O  where  dost  thou  retire  \  and  why  dost  thou  return. 

Sometimes  with  powerful  charms,  to  huny  me  away 

From  pleasures  of  the  night  and  business  of  the  day  I 

Ev'n  now  too  far  transported,  I  am  fain 

To  check  thv  course,  and  use  the  needful  rein, 

As  all  is  dulness  when  the  fancy 's  bad, 

So  without  judgment  fancy  is  but  mad : 

And  judgment  has  a  boundless  influence. 

Not  only  in  the  choice  of  words  or  sense. 

But  on  the  world,  on  manners,  and  on  men  : 

Fancy  is  but  the  feather  of  the  pen  ; 

Reason  is  that  substantial  useful  pairt 

Which  gains  the  head,  while  t'other  wins  the  heart* 

*  •  • 

First,  then,  of  songs,  which  now  so  much  abound  ; 

Without  his  song  no  fop  is  to  be  found. 

A  most  oflfensive  weapon  which  he  draws 

On  all  he  meets,  agamst  Apollo's  laws ; 

Though  nothing  seems  more  easy,  yet  no  part 

Of  poetry  requires  a  nicer  art ; 

For  as  in  rows  of  richest  pearl  there  lies 

Manv  a  blemish  that  escapes  our  eye^. 

The  least  of  which  defects  is  plainly  shown 

In  one  small  ring,  and  brings  the  value  down : 

So  songs  should  be  to  just  perfection  wrought ; 

Yet  when  can  one  be  seen  without  a  fault  f 

Exact  propriety  of  words  and  thought ; 

Expression  easy,  and  the  fancy  hi^ ; 

Yet  that  not  seem  to  creep,  nor  this  to  flv ; 

No  words  transpos'd,  but  in  such  order  all, 

As  wrought  with  care,  yet  seem  by  chance  to  falL 
•  •  • 

Of  all  the  ways  that  wisest  men  could  find 
To  mend  the  age,  and  mortify  mankind. 
Satire  well  writ  has  most  successful  prov'd. 
And  cures,  because  the  remedy  is  lov'd. 
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Tis  bftrd  to  write  on  lach  »  Bubjeot  moro, 

Without  repeating  things  oft  said  before. 

Some  Tulgar  errors  only  we'll  remove, 

That  stain  a  beauty  which  we  so  much  love. 

Of  chosen  words  some  take  not  care  enough. 

And  think  they  should  be,  as  the  subject,  rough ; 

This  poem  must  be  more  exactly  made, 

And  sharpest  thoughts  in  smoothest  words  conrey'd. 

Some  think,  if  sharp  enough,  they  cannot  (ail. 

As  if  their  only  business  was  to  rail ; 

But  human  frailty,  nicely  to  unfold. 

Distinguishes  a  satire  from  a  scold. 

Rage  you  must  hide,  and  prejudice  lay  down ; 

A. Satyr's  smile  is  sharper  than  his  frown ; 

So,  while  you  seem  to  slight  some  rival  youth. 

Malice  itself  may  pass  sometimes  for  truth. 
•  «  * 

By  punful  steps  at  last  we  labour  up 

Parnassus'  hill,  on  whose  bright  airy  top 

The  epic  poets  so  divinely  show. 

And  with  just  pride  behold  the  rest  below. 

Heroic  poems  have  just  a  pretence 

To  be  the  utmost  stretch  of  human  sense ; 

A  work  of  such  inestimable  worth, 

Tliere  are  but  two  the  world  has  yet  brought  forth — 

Homer  and  Virgil ;  with  what  sacred  awe 

Do  those  mere  sounds  the  world's  attention  draw  1 

Just  as  a  changeling  seems  below  the  rest 

Of  men,  or  rather  as  a  two-leffg*cl  beast. 

So  these  gigantic  souls,  amaz  d  we  find 

As  much  above  the  rest  of  human  kind  I 

Nature's  whole  strength  united !  endless  fame. 

And  universal  shouts  attend  their  name ! 

Read  Homer  once,  and  you  can  read  no  more. 

For  all  books  else  appear  so  mean,  so  poor, 

Verse  will  seem  prose ;  but  still  persist  to  read. 

And  Homer  will  be  all  the  books  you  need. 

Had  Bossu  never  writ,  the  world  had  still. 

Like  Indians,  view'd  this  wondroua  piece  of  skill ; 

As  something  of  divine  the  work  admir'd. 

Not  hope  to  be  instructed,  but  inspir'd ; 

But  he,  disclosing  sacred  mysteries. 

Has  shown  where  all  their  mighty  magic  lies ; 

Describ'd  the  seeds,  and  in  what  order  sown. 

That  have  to  such  a  vast  proportion  grown. 

Sure  from  some  angel  he  the  secret  knew. 

Who  through  this  labyrinth  has  lent  the  clue. 

But  what,  alas !  avails  it,  poor  mankind. 
To  see  this  promis'd  land,  yet  stay  behind  1 
The  way  is  shown,  but  who  has  strength  to  go  t 
Who  can  all  sciences  profoundly  know  1 
Whose  fancy  flies  beyond  weak  reason's  sight. 
And  yet  has  judgment  to  direct  it  right  I 
Whose  just  discernment,  Virgil-like,  is  such. 
Never  to  say  too  little  or  too  much  1 
Let  such  a  man  begin  without  delay ; 
But  he  must  do  beyond  what  I  can  say ; 
Must  above  TaMo's  lofky  heights  prevail ; 
Succeed  when  Spenser,  and  ev'n  Milton  fail. 

DRAMATISTS. 
JOHN  DBYDKN. 

At  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy  the  drama  was 
also  restored,  and  with  new  lustre,  thongh  less 
decency.  Two  theatres  were  licensed  in  the  metro* 
polls,  one  under  the  direction  of  Sir  William  Pave* 
nant,  who,  as  already  mentioned,  had  been  permitted 
to  act  plays  even  daring  the  general  proscription  of 
the  drama,  and  whose  performers  were  now  (in  com- 
pliment to  the  Duke  of  York)  named  the  Duke's 
Company.  The  other  establishment  was  managed 
by  Thomas  KiUigrew,  a  well-known  wit  and  courtier, 
whose  company  took  the  name  of  the  King's  Servants. 
Davenant  effbcted  two  great  improvements  in  thea- 


trical representation — ^the  regular  introduction  of 
actresses,  or  female  players,  and  the  use  of  moreable 
scenery  and  appropriate  decorations.  Females  had 
performed  on  the  stage  previous  to  the  Restoration, 
and  considerable  splendour  and  variety  of  scenery 
had  been  exhibited  in  the  Conrt  Masques  and  Revels. 
Neither,  however,  had  been  familiar  to  the  public, 
and  they  now  formed  a  great  attraction  to  the  two 
patent  tiieatres.  Unfortunately,  these  powerful  auxi- 
liaries were  not  brought  in  aid  of  the  good  old  dramas 
of  the  age  of  Elizabeth  and  James.  Instead  of  adding 
grace  and  splendour  to  the  creations  of  Shakspearc 
and  Jonson,  they  were  lavished  to  support  a  new 
and  d^icncrate  dramatic  taste,  which  Charles  II.  had 
brought  with  him  from  the  continent  Rhyming  or 
heroic  plays  had  long  been  fashionable  in  France, 
and  were  dignified  by  the  genius  of  ComeiUo  and 
Racine.  They  had  little  truth  of  colouring  or  na- 
tural passion,  but  dealt  exclusively  with  personages 
in  high  life  and  of  transcendent  virtue  or  ambition ; 
with  fierce  combats  and  splendid  processions ;  with 
superhuman  love  and  beauty ;  and  with  long  dia- 
logues alternately  formed  of  metaphysical  subtlety 
and  the  most  extravagant  and  bombastic  expression. 
*  Blank  verse,'  says  E^den, '  is  acknowledged  to  be 
too  low  for  a  poem,  nay  more,  for  a  paper  of  verses; 
but  if  too  low  for  an  ordinary  sonnet,  how  much 
more  for  tragedy !'  Accordingly,  the  heroic  plays 
were  all  in  rhyme,  set  off  not  only  with  superb 
dresses  and  decorations,  but  with  *  the  richest  and 
most  ornate  kind  of  verse,  and  the  farthest  removed 
from  ordinary  coUoquial  diction.'  The  comedies  were 
degenerate  in  a  different  way.  They  were  framed 
after  the  model  of  the  Spanish  stage,  and  adapted  to 
the  taste  of  the  king,  as  exhibiting  a  variety  of 
complicated  intrigues,  successful  disguises,  and  oon- 
stantly-shifling  scenes  and  adventures.  The  old 
native  English  virtues  of  sincerity,  ooijugal  fidelity, 
and  prudence,  were  held  up  to  constant  ridicule, 
as  if  amusement  could  only  be  obtained  bv  oblite- 
rating the  moral  feelings.  Dryden  ascribes  the  licen- 
tiousness of  the  stage  to  the  example  of  the  king. 
Part,  however,  must  be  assigned  to  the  earlier  come- 
dies of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and  part  to  the  as- 
cetic Puritanism  and  denial  of  all  public  amuse- 
ments during  the  time  of  the  commonwealth.  If  the 
Puritans  had  contented  themselves  with  regulating 
and  purifying  the  theatres,  they  would  have  con- 
ferred a  benefit  on  the  nation;  but,  by  shutting  them 
up  entirely,  and  denouncing  all  public  recreations, 
they  provoked  a  counteraction  in  the  taste  and 
manners  of  the  people.  The  over-austerity  of  one 
period  led  naturally  to  the  shameless  degeneracy  of 
the  succeeding  penod;  and  deeply  is  it  to  be  de- 
plored, that  the  great  talents  of  I>rydcn  were  the 
most  instrumental  in  extending  and  prolonging  this 
depravation  of  the  national  taste. 

The  operas  and  comedies  of  Sir  William  Davenant 
were  the  first  pieces  brought  out  on  the  stage  after 
the  Restoration.  He  wrote  twenty-five  In  all ;  but, 
notwithstanding  the  partial  revival  of  the  old  dra- 
matists, none  of  Davenant's  productions  have  been 
reprinted.  *  His  last  work,'  says  Southey,  *  was  his 
worst ;  it  was  an  alteration  of  the  Tempest,  exe- 
cuted in  conjunction  with  Dryden ;  and  marvellous 
indeed  it  is,  that  two  men  of  such  great  and  indu- 
bitable genius  should  have  combined  to  debase,  and 
vulgarise,  and  pollute  such  a  poem  as  the  Tempest* 
The  marvel  is  enhanced  when  wc  consider  that 
Dryden  writes  of  their  joint  labour  with  evident 
complacency,  at  the  same  time  that  his  prologue 
to  tlie  adapted  play  contains  the  following  just  and 
beautiful  character  of  his  great  predecessor  ;^- 
As  when  a  tree's  cut  down,  the  secret  root 
Lives  under  ground,  and  thence  new  branches  shoot ; 
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So,  from  old  Shalupeare's  honoured  dost,  this  daj 
SpringB  up  and  buds  a  new  reviying  play. 
Soakspeare,  who  (taught  b^  none)  did  fint  impart 
To  Fletcher  wit;  to  labouring  Jonson  art; 
He,  monarch-like,  gave  these  his  subjects  law. 
And  is  that  nature  which  they  paint  and  draw. 
Fletcher  reach'd  that  which  on  his  heights  did  grow, 
Whilst  Jonson  crept  and  gathered  all  below. 
This  did  his  love  and  this  his  mirth  digest ; 
One  imitates  him  most ;  the  other  best. 
If  they  hare  since  outwrit  all  other  men, 
Tis  with  the  drops  which  fell  from  Shakspeare's  pen. 
The  storm  which  yanish'd  on  the  neighbouring  shore, 
Was  taught  by  Shak^eare's  Tempest  first  to  roar. 
Tliat  innocence  and  beauty  which  did  smile 
In  Fletcher,  grew  on  Uiis  Enchanted  Isle. 
But  Skakipeart^t  magic  covld  not  copiod  be; 
Within  tto  drdc  none  durst  walk  (ut  fie, 

Dryden  was  in  the  fiill  tide  of  his  theatrical  popu- 
huity  when  Dayenant  died,  in  1688.  The  great  poet 
commenced  writing  for  the  siAge  in  1662,  when  he 
produced  bis  Wild  Gallant,  which  was  followed  next 
year  by  the  Bival  Ladies,  the  seriomi  parts  of  which 
are  in  rhyme.  He  then  joined  Sir  Robert  Howard 
in  composing  the  Indian  Queen,  a  rhyming  heroic 
play,  brought  out  in  1664,  with  a  splendour  never 
before  seen  in  England  upon  a  public  stage.  A  con- 
tinuation of  Hus  piece  was  shortly  afterwurds  written 
by  Dryden,  entitied  the  Indian  Emperor,  and  both 
were  received  with  great  applause.  All  the  defects 
a£  his  style,  and  many  of  the  choicest  specimens  of 
lus  smooth  and  easy  versification,  are  to  be  found  in 
these  inflated  tragedies.  In  1667  was  represented 
his  Maiden  Queen,  a  tragi-comedy ;  and  shortly  after- 
wards the  Tempest  These  were  followed  by  two 
comedies  copiea  firom  the  French  of  Moliere  and 
Corneille ;  by  the  JRt^  Martyr,  another  furious  tra- 
gedy, a&d  by  his  Conquest  of  Granada,  in  two  parts, 
in  which  he  concentrated  the  wild  magnificence, 
incongruous  splendour,  and  absurd  fable  that  run 
through  fUlhis  neroic  plays,  mixed  up  with  occasional 
gleams  of  true  genius.  The  extravagance  and  un- 
bounded popukurity  of  the  heroic  drama,  now  at  its 
height,  prompted  the  Duke*  of  Buckingham  to 
compose  a  lively  and  amusing  fiirce,  in  ridicule  of 
Dryden  and  the  prevailing  taste  of  the  public,  which 
was  produced  in  167 1 ,  under  the  title  of  the  RehearsaL 
The  success  of  the  'Rehearsal'  was  unboimded; '  the 
very  popularity  of  the  plays  ridiculed  aiding,'  as  Sir 
Walter  Scott  has  remarked, '  the  efibct  of  the  satire, 
since  everybody  had  in  their  recollection  the  origi- 
nals of  the  passages  parodied.'  There  is  little  genuine 
wit  or  dramatic  art  in  the  *  Rehearsal,'  but  it  is  a  clever 
travesty,  and  it  was  well-timed.  A  fiital  blow  was 
struck  at  the  rhyming  plays,  and  at  the  rant  and 
fbstian  to  which  they  gave  birth.  Dryden  now 
resorted  to  comedy,  and  produced  Marriage  a4a' 
Mode,  and  the  Assimaition,  In  1673  he  constructed 
a  dramatic  poem,  the  State  of  Innocence,  or  the  FbU 
of  Man,  out  of  the  great  epic  of  Milton,  destroying, 
of  course,  nearly  all  that  is  sublime,  simple,  and  pure, 
in  the  original  His  next  play,  Aureng-Zebe  (1675), 
was  also  *  heroic,'  stilted,  and  unnatural;  but  this  was 
the  last  great  literary  sin  of  Drydm.  He  was  now 
engaged  in  his  immortal  satires  and  fieibles,  and  he 
abandon^  henceforward  the  false  and  glittering 
taste  which  hod  so  lon(^  deluded  him.  His  AH  for 
Love,  and  TroUus  and  Cressida,  ore  able  adaptations 
from  Shakspeare  in  blank  verse.  The  Spanish  Friar 
is  a  good  comedy,  remarkable  for  its  happy  union  of 
two  plots,  and  its  delineation  of  comic  character. 
His  prindpal  remaining  pUys  are  Dan  Sebastian 
Q690),  ilmpAt£yy(m(i690),  C&omeiief  (1692),  andLooe 
Triun^hant  (1694).  'Don  Sebastian' is  hishisMt 
efibrt  in  dramatic  composition,   and  though  de- 


formed, like  all  his  other  plays,  by  scenes  of  spa-  . 
rious  and  licentious  comedy,  it  contains  passages  • 
that  approach  dos^  to  Shakspeare.    The  quaml  < 
and  reconciliation  of  Sebastian  and  Dorax  is  a  mas-  i 
terly  copy  from  the  similar  scene  between  ftntna  | 
and  Cassius.    In  the  altercation  between  Yentidiiia 
and  Antony  in  *  All  for  Love,'  he  has  also  challenged 
comparison  with  "the  great  poet,  and  seems  to  have 
been  inspired  to  new  vigour  by  the  competition.  This 
latter  triumph  in  the  genius  of  Dryden  was  com- 

Eleted  by  his '  Ode  toSt  Cedlia'  and  the  'Fables,*  pub- 
shed  together  in  the  spring  of  1700,  a  few  w«eks 
before  his  deatb — ^thus  realising  a  sajring  of  his  own 
Sebastian — 

A  setting  sun  [ 

Should  leave  a  tnck  of  glory  in  the  skies. 

Dryden's  plays  have  fallen  completely  into  oblivioR. 
He  could  reason  powerfully  in  verse,  and  had  the 
comnumd  of  rich  stores  of  language,  information, 
and  imagery.  Strong  energetic  characters  and  pas- 
sions he  could  portray  with  considerable  svcoesa, 
but  he  had  not  art  or  judgment  to  construct  an  inte- 
resting or  consistent  drama,  or  to  preserve  himself 
firom  extravagance  and  absurdity.  The  female  cha- 
racter and  softer  passions  seem  to  have  been  entirely 
beyond  his  reach.  His  love  is  always  lioentiousneas 
— his  tenderness  a  mere  trick  of  the  stage.  Uke 
ydtaire,  he  probably  never  drew  a  tear  from  reader 
or  spectator.  His  merit  consists  in  a  sort  of  Eastern 
magnificence  of  style,  and  in  the  richness  of  his  ver- 
sification. The  bowl  and  dagger— glory,  ambition, 
lust,  and  crime — ore  the  staple  materials  of  his 
tragedy,  and  lead  occasionally  to  poetical  grandeur 
and  brilliancy  of  fancy.  His  comedy  is,  with  scarce 
an  exception,  false  to  nature,  improbable  and  ill- 
arranged,  and  subversive  equally  of  taste  and  mo- 
rality. 

Before  presenting  a  scene  firom  Dryden,  we  shall 
string  together  a  few  of  those  similes  or  detached 
sentiments  which  relieve  tiie  great  mass  of  bis 
turgid  dramatic  verse : —  | 

Love  is  that  madness  which  all  lovers  have ; 

But  yet  'tis  sweet  and  pleasing  so  to  rave. 

Tis  an  enchantment,  where  the  reason's  bound  ; 

But  Paradise  is  in  th'  enchanted  ground. 

A  palace  void  of  envy,  cares,  and  strife ; 

Where  gentle  hours  delude  so  much  of  life. 

To  take  those  charms  away,  and  set  me  £nee. 

Is  but  to  send  me  into  misery. 

And  prudence,  of  whose  cure  so  much  you  boast. 

Restores  those  pains  which  that  sweet  folly  lost. 

Conquetl  (/Qrmiads,  FmK  JT. 

4 

As  some  fiiir  tulip,  by  a  storm  oppressed,  I 

Shrinks  up,  and  folds  its  silken  arms  to  rest ;  ■ 

And  bendmg  to  the  blast,  all  pale  and  dead,  i 

Hears  from  within  the  wind  sing  round  its  head  : 
So,  shrouded  up,  your  beauty  disappears ;  ' 

Unveil,  my  love,  and  lay  aside  vour  fears. 
The  storm  that  caus'd  your  fright  is  past  and  done. 

Ibid.  Fasti, 

That  friendship  which  from  wither'd  love  doth  shoot. 

Like  the  faint  herbage  on  a  rock,  wants  root ; 

Love  is  a  tender  amity,  refin'd : 

Grafted  on  friendship,  it  exalts  the  mind ;  ', ; 

But  when  the  graff  no  longer  does  remain,  I 

The  dull  stock  lives,  but  never  bears  again. 

So  Venus  moves,  when  to  the  Thunderer, 

In  smiles  or  tears,  she  would  some  suit  piefer. 

When  with  her  oestus  girt. 

And  drawn  by  doves,  she  cuts  the  liquid  skia. 

To  every  eye  a  goddess  is  oonfest ; 
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By  all  ihe  hoarenlj  nations  she  is  blest. 
And  each  with  secret  joy  admits  her  to  his  brsMt. 

Ibid,  Part  L 

Lots  Taiioas  minds  does  Tariously  inspire : 
He  stin  in  ffentle  natures  gentle  fire. 
Like  that  of  incense  on  the  altars  laid ; 
•  But  raging  flames  tempestuous  souls  inrade. 
A  fire  which  every  windy  passion  blows ; 
With  pride  it  mounts,  and  with  rerenge  it  glows. 

T^frannie  Love. 

{Scsvage  FrtedomJ] 

No  man  has  more  contempt  than  I  of  breath ; 
But  whence  hast  thou  the  right  to  gire  me  death  I 
I  am  as  firee  as  Nature  first  made  man, 
Ere  the  base  laws  of  servitude  began. 

When  wild  in  woods  the  noble  savage  ran. 

Conquut  qfGnmada,  Part  T. 

[Lwt  and  Beauiy,'] 

A  change  so  swift  what  heart  did  ever  feel  I 
It  rush'd  upon  me  like  a  mighty  stream. 
And  bore  me  in  a  moment  far  nom  shore. 
I've  loved  away  myself;  in  one  short  hour 
Already  am  I  gone  an  age  of  passion. 
Was  it  his  youth,  his  valour,  or  success  ! 
These  might,  perhaps,  be  found  in  other  men. 
TwBs  that  respect,  that  awful  homage  paid  me ; 
That  fearful  love  which  trembled  in  his  eyen. 
And  with  a  silent  earthquake  shook  his  soul. 
But  when  he  spoke,  what  tender  words  he  said ! 
So  softly,  that,  like  flakes  of  feather'd  snow. 
They  melted  as  they  fell. 

Spanish  Friar. 

[Midnight  Repoae.'] 

All  things  aie  hnsh'd,  as  Nature's  self  lay  dead; 
The  mountains  seem  to  nod  their  drowsy  head. 
The  little  birds  in  dreams  their  songs  repeat. 
And  sleeping  flowers  beneath  the  night-dew  sweat ; 
Even  lust  and  envy  sleep,  yet  love  denies 
Rest  to  my  soul  and  slumoer  to  my  eyes. 
Three  days  I  promis'd  to  attend  my  doom, 
And  two  long  days  and  nights  are  yet  to  come ; 
Tis  sure  the  noise  of  a  tumultuous  fight ; 

[Ncite  within. 
They  break  the  truce,  and  sally  out  by  night. 

Indian  EHqteror. 

[Wordsworth  haa  remarked  that  these  lines,  once 
highly  celebrated,  are  '  vagac.  bombastic,  and  sense- 
less.'   Their  charm  consists  in  their  melody.] 

[^teirt.] 

What  precious  drops  aie  those 

Which  silently  each  others  track  pursue. 

Bright  as  young  diamonds  in  their  infant  dew  ! 

Con^fltest  QfOfOMOdat  Part  11. 

{Mankind.} 

Men  are  but  children  of  a  larger  growth; 

Our  appetites  as  apt  to  change  as  theim. 

And  full  as  craving  too,  and  full  as  vain ; 

And  ret  the  soul  shut  up  in  her  dark  room. 

Viewing  so  clear  abroad,  at  home  sees  nothing ; 

But,  like  a  mole  in  earth,  buHV  and  blind. 

Works  all  her  folly  up,  and  owts  it  outward 

To  the  world's  open  view. 

ifUybrLMe. 

Man  is  but  man ;  nnconstant  still,  and  various ; 
There's  no  to-moirow  in  him  like  to-day. 
Perhaps  the  atoms  rolling  in  his  brain 
Make  him  think  honestly  this  present  hour; 


The  next  a  swarm  of  base  ungrateful  thoughts 

May  mount  aloft  ;  and  where's  our  Egypt  then  I 

Who  would  trust  chance !  since  all  men  have  the  seeds 

Of  good  and  ill,  which  should  work  upward  first. 

Ckomenes. 

IFear  of  Death.} 
Baaamca.   SAinr  CATHsaiirs. 

JBer.  Now  death  draws  near,  a  strange  perplexity 
Creeps  coldly  on  me,  like  a  fear  to  die : 
Courage  uncertain  dangers  may  abate. 
But  who  can  bear  th'  approach  of  certain  fate  f 

St,  Oath.  The  wisest  and  the  best  some  fear  may  show, 
And  wish  to  stay,  though  they  resolve  to  go. 

Ber.  As  some  faint  pilgrim,  standing  on  the  shore, 
First  views  the  torrent  he  would  venture  o'er, 
And  then  his  inn  upon  the  fiirther  ground, 
Loath  to  wade  through,  and  leather  to  go  round  : 
Then  dipping  in  his  staff,  does  trial  make 
How  deep  it  is,  and,  sighing,  pulls  it  back : 
Sometimes  resolved  to  fetch  his  leap  ;  and  then 
Runs  to  the  bank,  but  there  stops  short  again  : 
So  I  at  once 

Both  heavenly  fiiith  and  human  fear  obey ; 
And  feel  before  me  in  an  unknown  way. 
For  this  blest  voyage  I  with  joy  prepare, 
Yet  am  asham'd  to  be  a  stranger  there.  | 

3|ff\ififiic  I/Ove, 

I 
[Love  Anticipated  ofler  Deaih.} 

PoapHvaiDB.    BaaaificB. 

Pot,  You  either  this  divorce  must  seek,  or  die. 

Ber.  Then  death  from  all  my  sriefs  shall  set  me  free. 

Pot.  And  would  you  rather  choose  your  death  than 
mef 

Ber,  My  earthy  part, 
Which  is  mv  tjrrant's  right,  death  will  removei 
I'll  come  all  soul  and  spirit  to  your  love. 
With  silent  steps  I'll  follow  you  all  day,  , 

Or  else  before  you  in  the  sunbeams  play ; 
I'll  lead  you  thence  to  melancholy  groves. 
And  there  repeat  the  scenes  of  our  past  loves. 
At  night,  I  will  within  your  curtains  peep ; 
With  empty  arms  embrace  you  while  you  sleep.  i 

In  gentle  dreams  I  often  will  be  by. 
And  sweep  along  before  your  closing  eye.  | 

All  dangers  from  your  bed  I  will  remove. 
But  gua^  it  most  from  any  future  love. 
And  when,  at  last,  in  pity,  yon  will  die,  , 

111  watch  your  birth  of  immortality ; 
Then,  turtle-like,  I'll  to  my  mate  repair. 
And  teach  you  your  first  flight  in  open  air. 

IMd> 

[Adam,  after  the  PaU^ 
Adam.    Rafhabl.    Eva. 

Adam,  Heaven  is  all  mercy ;  labour  I  would  chooee ; 
And  could  sustain  this  Paradise  to  lose : 
The  bliss ;  but  not  the  place.    '  Here,'  could  I  say, 
'  Heaven's  winged  messenger  did  pass  the  day ; 
Under  this  pine  the  glorious  angel  stay'd :' 
Then  show  my  wondering  progeny  the  shade. 
In  woods  and  lawns,  where'er  thou  didst  appear, 
Each  place  some  monument  of  thee  should  bear. 
I,  with  green  turft,  would  grateful  altars  raise. 
And  heaven,  with  gums  and  offer'd  incense,  praise. 

Raph,  Wliere'er  thou  art.  He  is  ;  th'  eternal  mind 
Acts  through  all  places  ;  is  to  none  confined : 
Fills  ocean,  earth,  and  air,  and  all  above. 
And  through  the  universal  mass  does  move. 
Thou  canst  be  no  where  distant :  yet  this  place 
Had  been  thy  kmgly  seat,  and  here  thy  race. 
From  all  the  ends  of  peopled  earth,  had  come 
To  reverence  thee,  and  see  their  native  home. 
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Immortal  then  ;  now  sickness,  care,  and  age. 

And  war,  and  luxury's  more  direful  rage. 

Thy  crimes  have  brought,  to  shorten  mortal  breath, 

With  all  the  numerous  family  of  death. 

«  «  * 

Adam.  The  deaths  thou  show'st  are  forced  and  full 
of  strife, 
Cast  headlong  from  the  precipice  of  life. 
Is  there  no  smooth  descent — no  painless  way 
Of  kindly  mixing  with  our  native  clay  ? 

Jtaph.  There  is — ^but  rarely  shall  that  path  be  trod, 
Which,  without  horror,  leads  to  death's  abode. 
Some  few,  by  temperance  taught,  approaching  slow, 
To  distant  fate  by  easy  journeys  go ; 
Gently  they  lay  them  down,  as  evening  sheep 
On  their  own  woolly  fleeces  softly  sleep. 

Adam.  So  noiseless  would  I  live,  such  death  to  find. 
Like  timely  fruit,  not  shaken  by  the  wind. 
But  ripely  dropping  from  the  sapless  bough, 
And,  dying,  nothing  to  myself  would  owe. 

Eve.  Thus  daily  changing,  with  a  duller  taste 
Of  lessening  joys,  I,  by  degrees,  would  waste : 
Still  quitting  ground,  by  unperoeived  decay, 
And  steal  myself  from  life,  and  melt  away. 

StaUqflmwcenee. 

[Scene  between  Mark  Antony  and  Ventiditta,  hia  ffeneral.] 

[Dryden  eaj^  he  preferred  this  soene  to  anything  which  he 
had  written  of  that  kind.  It  occun  in  the  first  act  of  *  All  for 
Love,'  a  tragedy  founded  on  the  story  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra, 
and  avowedly  written  in  imitation  of  Shakspeare.  *  All  for 
Love*  waa  the  only  play  Dryden  ever  wrote  for  himself ;  the 
rest,  he  says,  were  given  to  the  pcopl&  It  will  be  observed  that 
this  scene,  as  also  that  between  Doraz  and  Sebastian,  is  copied 
from  the  quarrel  between  Brutus  and  Cassius  in  *  Julias 
Caraar.'] 

Ant.  They  tell  me  'tis  my  birth-day,  and  I'll  keep  it 
With  double  pomp  of  sadness. 
Tis  what  the  day  deserves,  which  gave  me  breath. 
Why  was  I  rais'd  the  meteor  of  the  world, 
Hung  in  the  skies,  and  blazing  as  I  travell'd. 
Till  all  my  fires  were  spent,  and  then  cast  downward 
To  be  trod  out  by  Caesar  ? 

Vent.  [Aside]  On  my  soul 
'Tis  mournful,  wondrous  mournful ! 

Ant.  Count  thy  gains, 
Now,  Antony  :  wouldst  thou  Be  bom  for  this ! 
Glutton  of  fortune,  thy  devouring  youth 
Has  starv'd  thy  wanting  age. 

Vent.  [Atide.']  How  sorrow  shakes  him  ! 
So  now  the  tempest  tears  him  by  th'  roots, 
And  on  the  ground  extends  the  noble  ruin. 

Ant.  [Having  Ihroum  himaelf  down,'}  Lie  there,  thou 
shadow  of  an  emperor ; 
The  place  thou  pressest  on  thy  mother  earth 
Is  all  thy  empire  now  :  now  it  contains  thoe ; 
Some  few  days  hence,  and  then  'twill  be  too  large. 
When  thou'rt  contracted  in  thy  narrow  uni, 
Shrunk  to  a  few  cold  ashes ;  then  Octavia 
(For  Cleopatra  will  not  live  to  see  it), 
Octavia  then  will  have  thee  all  her  own. 
And  bear  thee  in  her  widow'd  hand  to  Ca»ar. 
Caesar  will  weep,  the  crocodile  wiU  weep. 
To  see  his  rival  of  the  univene 
Lie  still  and  peaceful  there.    Ill  think  no  more  on't. 
Give  me  some  music  ;  look  that  it  be  sad ; 
I'll  sooth  my  melancholy,  till  I  swell. 
And  burst  myself  with  sighing. 
'Tis  somewhat  to  my  humour.    Stay,  I  fancy 
I'm  now  tum'd  wild,  a  commoner  of  nature'; 
Of  all  forsaken,  and  forsaking  all ; 
Live  in  a  shady  forest's  sylvan  scene  ; 
Strctch'd  at  my  length  beneath  some  blasted  oak, 
I  lean  my  head  upon  the  mossy  bark, 
And  look  just  of  a  piece,  as  I  grew  from  it : 


My  uncomb'd  locks,  matted  like  misletoe. 
Hang  o'er  my  hoary  face ;  a  muim'ring  brook 
Runs  at  my  foot — — 

Vent.  Methinks  I  fancy 
Myself  there  too. 

Ant.  The  herd  come  jumping  by  me. 
And,  fearless,  quench  their  thirst,  while  I  look  on 
And  take  me  for  their  fellow-citizen. 
More  of  this  image ;  more  ;  it  lulls  my  thoof  ht«. 

Vent.  I  must  disturb  him.    I  can  hold  nolongiv. 

[Stand*  before 

Ant.  [^Starting  up.}  Art  thou  Ventidius ! 

Vent.  Are  you  Antony  t 
I'm  liker  what  I  was,  than  you  to  him 
I  left  you  last. 

Ant,  I'm  angiy. 

Vent.  So  am  I. 

AnL  I  would  be  prirate.    Leave  me. 

Vent.  Sir,  I  love  you. 
And  therefore  will  not  leave  you. 

Ant.  Will  not  leave  me  ! 
Where  have  you  leam'd  that  answer !    Who  am  1 1 

Vent.  My  emperor ;  the  man  I  love  next  hear'n. 
If  I  said  more,  I  think  'twere  scarce  a  sin : 
You're  all  that's  good  and  godlike. 

Ant.  All  that's  wretched. 
You  will  not  leave  me,  then  ! 

Vent.  Twas  too  presuming 
To  say  I  would  not :  but  I  dare  not  leave  you ; 
And  tis  unkind  in  you  to  chide  me  hence 
So  soon,  when  I  so  far  have  come  to  see  you. 

Ant.  Now  thou  hast  seen  me,  art  thou  satisfied  t 
For,  if  a  friend,  thou  hast  beheld  enou|^. 
And,  if  a  foe,  too  much. 

Vent.  Look,  emperor,  this  is  no  common  dew ; 
I  have  not  wept  this  forty  years  ;  but  now 
My  mother  comes  afresh  unto  my  eyes ; 
I  cannot  help  her  softness. 

Ant,  By  heav'n,  he  weeps !  poor  good  old  mm,  he 
weeps! 
The  big  round  drops  course  one  another  doiwn 
The  fuiTowB  of  his  cheeks.    Stop  *em,  Ventidiufi, 
Or  I  shall  blush  to  death ;  they  set  my  shimie, 
That  caus'd  'em,  full  before  me* 

Vent.  I'll  do  my  best. 

Ant.  Sure  there's  contagion  in  the  tears  of  frien^l^; 
See,  I  have  caught  it  too.    Believe  me,  'tis  not 
For  my  own  griefij,  but  thine Nay,  father 

Vent.  Emperor ! 

Ant.  Emperor  !  Why  that's  the  style  of  victoiy. 
The  conqu'ring  soldier,  and  with  uufelt  woondi, 
Salutes  his  general  so :  but  never  more 
Shall  that  sound  reach  my  ears. 

Vent.  I  warrant  you. 

Ant.  Actium,  Actium  !  Oh. 

Vent.  It  sits  too  near  you. 

Ant.  Here,  here  it  lies ;  a  lump  of  lead  by  day  ; 
And  in  my  short,  distracted,  nightly  slumbers, 
The  hag  that  rides  my  dreams 

Vent.  Out  with  it ;  give  it  vent. 

Ant,  Urge  not  my  shame — 
I  lost  a  battle. 

Vent.  So  has  Julius  done. 

Ant.  Thou  favour'st  me,  and  speak'st  not  half  tkoo 
think'st ; 
For  Julius  fought  it  out,  and  lost  it  fairly ; 
But  Antony 

Vent.  Nay,  stop  not. 

Ant.  Antony  • 

(Well,  thou  wilt  have  it),  like  a  coward,  fled, 
Fled  while  his  soldiers  fought !  fled  firat,  Ventidiusu 
Thou  long'st  to  curse  me,  and  I  give  thee  leave. 
I  know  thou  cam'st  prepared  to  rail. 

VenL  I  did. 

Ant.  rU  help  thee — ^I  have  been  a  man,  Veniidiiia. 

Vent.  Yes,  and  a  brave  one  $  but 
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Ant.  I  know  thy  meaning. 
But  I  have  lost  my  reason,  hare  disgraced 
The  name  of  soldier  with  inglorious  ease ; 
In  the  full  vintage  of  my  flowing  honours 
Sat  still,  and  saw  it  press'd  by  other  hands. 
Fortune  came  smiling  to  my  youth,  and  woo*d  it. 
And  purple  greatness  met  my  ripen'd  yean. 
When  first  I  came  to  empire,  I  was  borne 
On  tides  of  people,  crowding  to  my  triumphs. 
The  wish  of  nations,  and  the  willing  world, 
Riiceiy'd  me  as  its  pledge  of  future  peace. 
I  was  so  great,  so  happy,  so  Itelor'd, 
Fate  couM  not  ruin  me  ;  till  I  took  pains, 
And  work'd  against  my  fortune,  chid  her  from  me, 
And  tum'd  her  loose  :  yet  still  she  came  again. 
My  careless  days  and  my  luxurious  nights 
At  length  hare  wearied  her,  and  now  we's  gone  ; 
Gone,  gone,  divorc*d  for  ever.    Help  me,  soldier. 
To  curse  this  madman,  this  industrious  fool. 
Who  laboured  to  be  wretched.    Pr'ythee  curse  me. 

Vent.  No. 

Ant.  Why  I 

VenL  You  are  too  sensible  already 
Of  what  you've  done ;  too  conscious  of  your  failings. 
And  like  a  scorpion,  whipp'd  by  othen  first 
To  fuiy,  sting  yourself  in  mad  reyenge. 
I  would  bring  balm,  and  pour  it  in  your  wounds, 
Cure  your  distemper'd  mind,  and  heal  your  fortunes. 

Ant,  I  know  thou  wouldst. 

Veni,  I  will. 

Ant,  Ha, ha,  ha,  ha! 

Vent,  You  laugh. 

Ant.  I  do,  to  see  ofiicious  love 
Give  cordiak  to  the  dead. 

Vent,  You  would  be  lost,  then  1 

Ant,  1  am. 

Vent.  I  say  you  are  not.    Try  your  fortune. 

Ant,  1  have  to  th*  utmost.    Dost  thou  think  me 
desperate 
Without  just  cause !    No ;  when  I  found  all  lost 
Beyond  repair,  I  hid  me  from  the  world, 
And  leam'd  to  scorn  it  here  ;  which  now  I  do 
So  heartily,  I  think  it  b  not  worth 
The  cost  of  keeping. 

Vent,  Csesar  thinks  not  so  : 
Hell  thank  you  for  the  gift  he  could  not  take. 
You  would  be  kill'd  like  TuUy,  would  you  !    Do 
Hold  out  your  throat  to  Caesar,  and  die  tamely. 

Ant.  No,  I  can  kill  myself;  and  so  resolve. 

Vent,  I  can  die  with  you,  too,  when  time  shall 
serve; 
But  fortune  calls  upon  us  now  to  live. 
To  fight,  to  conquer. 

Ant.  Sure  thou  dream'st,  Ventidius  t 

Vent.  No ;  'tis  you  dream ;  you  sleep  away  your  hours 
In  desperate  sloth,  miscall'd  philosophy. 
Up,  up,  for  honour's  sake  ;  twelve  legions  wait  you, 
And  long  to  call  you  chief.    By  painful  journeys 
I  led  'em  patient  both  of  heat  and  hunger, 
I>own  from  the  Parthian  marches  to  the  Nile. 
'Twill  do  you  good  to  see  their  sun-burnt  faces, 
Their  scarr'd  cheeks,  and  chopt  hands ;  there's  virtue 

in  'em  : 
They'll  sell  those  mangled  limbs  at  dearer  rates 
Than  yon  trim  bands  can  buy. 

Ant,  Where  left  you  them  f 

Vent,  I  said  in  Lower  Syria. 

Ant,  Bring  'em  hither ; 
There  may  1^  life  in  these. 

Vent,  They  will  not  come. 

Ant.  Why  didst  thou  mock  my  hopes  with  pro- 
mis'd  aids, 
To  double  my  despair  ?    They're  mutinous. 

VenL  Most  firm  and  loyal. 

AnL  Yet  they  will  not  march 
To  succour  me.    Oh,  trifler  1 


How  came  I 
[hither  \ 


Vent,  They  petition 
You  would  make  haste  to  head  'em. 

Ant.  I'm  besicg'd. 

Vent,  There's  but  one  way  shut  up. 

Ant.  I  will  not  stir. 

Vent.  They  would  perhaps  desire 
A  better  reason. 

Ant,  I  have  never  us'd 
My  soldiers  to  demand  a  reason  of 
My  actions.    Why  did  they  refuse  to  march  t 

Vent.  They  said  they  would  not  fight  for  Cleopat 

Ant,  What  was't  they  said ! 

Vent,  They  said  they  would  not  fight  for  Cleopatra. 
Why  should  they  fight,  indeed,  to  make  her  conquer. 
And  make  you  more  a  slave !    To  gain  you  kingdoms 
Which,  for  a  kiss,  at  your  next  midnight  feast 
You'll  sell  to  her  t    Then  she  new  names  her  jewels. 
And  calls  this  diamond  such  or  such  a  tax. 
Each  pendant  in  her  ear  shall  be  a  prorince. 

Ant,  Ventidius,  I  allow  your  tongue  free  license 
On  all  my  other  faults ;  but,  on  your  life. 
No  word  of  Cleopatra ;  she  deserves 
More  worlds  than  I  can  lose. 

Vent.  Behold,  you  pow'rs. 
To  whom  you  have  intrusted  humankind ; 
See  Europe,  Afric,  Asia  put  in  balance, 
And  all  weigh 'd  down  by  one  light  worthless  woman  ! 
I  think  the  gods  are  Antonies,  and  give. 
Like  prodigals,  this  nether  world  away 
To  none  but  wasteful  hands. 

Ant,  You  grew  presumptuous. 

Vent,  I  take  the  privilege  of  plain  love  to  speak. 

Ant.  Plain  love  1  plain  arrogance,  plain  insolence  ! 
Thy  men  are  cowards,  thoil  an  envious  traitor ; 
Who,  under  seeming  honesty,  hath  vented 
The  burden  of  thy  rank  o'crilowing  gall. 
Oh,  that  thou  wert  my  equal ;  great  in  arms 
As  the  first  Caesar  was,  that  I  might  kill  thee 
Without  stain  to  my  honour ! 

Vent,  You  may  kill  roe. 
You  have  done  more  already — call'd  me  traitor. 

Ant,  Art  thou  not  one  t 

Vent,  For  showing  you  yourself. 
Which  none  else  dunit  have  done.    But  had  I  been 
That  name  which  I  di8daii>  to  speak  again, 
I  needed  not  have  sought  your  abject  ^rtunes, 
Cpme  to  partake  your  fate,  to  die  with  you. 
What  hinder'd  me  to  've  led  my  conqu'ring  eagles 
To  fill  Octavius'  bands  1    I  could  have  been 
A  traitor  then,  a  glorious  happy  traitor. 
And  not  have  been  so  call'd. 

Ant,  Forgive  me,  soldier ; 
I've  been  too  passionate. 

Vent,  You  thought  me  false ; 
Thought  my  old  age  betray'd  you.    Kill  me,  sir ; 
Pray,  kill  me ;  yet  you  need  not ;  your  uukindness 
Has  left  your  sword  no  work. 

Ant,  I  did  not  think  so ; 
I  said  it  in  my  rage  ;  pr'ythcc  forgive  me. 
Why  didst  thou  tempt  my  anger,  by  disooveiy 
Of  what  I  would  not  hear  f 

Vent,  No  prince  but  you 
Could  merit  that  sincerity  I  us'd ; 
Nor  durst  another  man  have  ventured  it ; 
But  you,  ere  love  misled  your  wand'ring  eyes, 
Were  sure  the  chief  and  best  of  human  race, 
Fram'd  in  the  very  pride  and  boast  of  nature. 

Ant,  But  Cleopatra 

Go  on ;  for  I  can  bear  it  now. 

Vent.  No  more. 

Ant.  Thou  dar'st  not  trust  my  passion ;  but  thou 
may'st ; 
Thou  only  lov'st,  the  rest  have  flatter'd  me. 

Vent,  Heaven's  blessing  on  your  heart  for  that  kind 
word. 
May  I  believe  you  love  me!    Speak  again. 
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Ant.  Indeed  I  do.    Spe&k  this,  and  this,  and  thU. 
liy  praises  were  unjust ;  but  I'll  deserre  'em, 
Ind  yet  mend  all.    Do  with  me  what  thou  wilt ; 
iead  me  to  yictoiy  ;  thou  know'st  the  way. 

Vent.  And  will  you  leare  this 

Ant,  IVythee,  do  not  curse  her, 
Ind  I  will  leare  her ;  though,  heay'n  knows,  I  lore 
Seyond  life,  conquest,  empire,  all,  but  honour ; 
iut  I  will  leave  her. 

Vent.  That's  my  royal  master. 
Lnd  shall  we  fight  1 

Ant.  I  warrant  thee,  old  soldier ; 
rhou  shalt  behold  me  once  again  in  iron, 
Ind,  at  the  head  of  our  old  troops,  that  beat 
?he  Parthiaus,  cry  aloud,  *  Come,  follow  me.' 

Vent.  Oh,  now  I  hear  my  emperor  !    In  that  word 
)ctaTius  fell.    Gods,  let  me  see  that  day, 
Ind,  if  I  have  ten  years  behind,  take  all ; 
'11  thank  you  for  th'  exchange. 

AnL  Oh,  Cleopatra  I 

Vent.  Again  t 

Ant.  I've  done.    In  that  last  sigh  she  went ; 
yiesar  shall  know  what  'tis  to  force  a  lover 
Trom  all  he  holds  most  dear. 

Vent,  Methinks  you  breathe 
Another  soul ;  your  looks  are  more  divine ; 
f  ou  speak  a  hero,  and  you  move  a  god. 

Ant.  Oh,  thou  hast  fird  me ;  my  soul's  up  in  arms, 
bid  man's  each  part  about  me.    Once  again 
rhat  noble  eagerness  of  fight  has  seiz'd  me ; 
rhat  eagerness  with  which  I  darted  upward 
To  Cassius'  camp.    In  vain  the  steepy  hill 
)ppo8'd  my  way ;  in  vain  a  war  of  spears 
Jung  round  my  head,  and  planted  all  my  shield ; 
'.  won  the  trenches,  while  my  foremost  men 
liagg'd  on  the  plain  below. 

Vent.  Ye  gods,  ve  gods, 
•"or  such  another  honour  I 

Ant.  Come  on,  my  soldier ; 
)ur  hearts  and  arms  are  still  the  same.    I  long 
)nce  more  to  meet  our  foes ;  that  thou  and  I, 
jike  Time  and  Death,  marching  before  our  troops, 
ilay  taste  fate  to  'em,  mow  'em  on  a  passage, 
\.nd,  ent'ring  iHiere  ^e  utmost  squadrons  yield, 
kgin  the  noble  harvest  of  the  field. 

[^Scene  between  Dorax  and  Sebcuttian.'] 

[Don  Sebastiao,  King  of  Portugal,  is  defeated  in  battle,  and 
aken  priwner  by  the  Moon.  He  is  saved  from  death  by 
>onuc,  a  noble  Portoguese,  then  a  renegade  in  the  court  of 
be  Emperor  of  Barbaiy,  but  formeriy  Don  Alonao  of  Alcaxar. 
rhe  train  being  dismJaied,  Donuc  takes  off  his  turban,  and 
flsimieii  his  Portuguese  dross  and  manner.] 

Dor.  Now,  do  you  know  me! 

Sd).  Thou  shouldst  be  Alonzo. 

Dor.  So  you  should  be  Sebastian ; 
iut  when  Sebastian  ceas'd  to  be  himself, 

ceased  to  be  Alonzo. 

Seb.  As  in  a  dream 

see  thee  here,  and  scarce  believe  mine  eyes. 

Dor.  Is  it  so  strange  to  find  me  where  my  wrongs, 
i.nd  your  inhuman  tyranny,  have  sent  me  t 
Tiink  not  you  dream :  or,  if  you  did,  my  iiyuries 
(hall  call  so  loud,  that  lethargy  should  wake, 
Ind  death  should  give  you  back  to  answer  me. 
I  thousand  nights  nave  brush'd  their  balmy  .wings 
)ver  these  eyes ;  but  ever  when  they  cJoe'd, 
four  tjTant  image  forc'd  them  ope  again, 
^nd  dried  the  dews  they  brought, 
lie  lonff-expected  hour  is  come  at  length, 
iy  manly  vengeance  to  redeem  my  fame  i 
Ind  that  once  clear'd,  eternal  sleep  is  welcome. 

Seb.  I  have  not  yet  foxgot  I  am  a  king, 
Vhose  royal  office  is  redress  of  wrongs : 
f  I  have  WTong'd  thee,  charge  me  face  to  face ; 

have  not  yet  forgot  I  am  a  soldier. 


Dor.  Tis  the  first  justice  thou  hast  ever  done  me ; 
Thenf  though  I  loatiie  this  woman's  war  of  tongues. 
Yet  diall  my  cause  of  vengeance  first  be  clear; 
And,  Honour,  be  thou  judge. 

Seb.  Honour  befriend  us  both. 
Beware,  I  warn  thee  yet,  to  tell  thy  griefs 
In  terms  becoming  majesty  to  hear : 
I  warn  thee  thus,  oecause  I  know  thy  temper 
Is  insolent  and  haughty  to  superiors : 
How  often  hast  thou  brav'd  my  peaceful  court, 
Fill'd  it  with  noisy  brawls  and  windy  boasts ; 
And  with  past  service,  nauseously  repeated, 
Reproach'd  ev'n  me,  thy  prince  T 

ihr.  And  well  I  might,  when  you  forgot  reward. 
The  part  of  heav'n  in  kings  ;  for  punishment 
Is  hangman's  work,  and  drudgei^  for  devils. 
I  must  and  will  reproach  thee  with  my  service^ 
Tyrant !    It  irks  me  so  to  call  my  prince ; 
But  just  resentment  and  hard  usage  ooin'd 
Th'  unwilling  word,  and,  grating  as  it  is. 
Take  it,  for  'tis  thy  due. 

Sd>.  How,  tyrant ! 

Dor.  Tyrant! 

Seb.  Traitor !  that  name  thou  canst  not  echo  htnA : 
That  robe  of  infamy,  that  circumcision, 
111  hid  beneath  that  robe,  proclum  thee  traitor; 
And  if  a  name 
More  foul  than  traitor  be,  'tis  renegade. 

Dor,  If  I'm  a  traitor,  think,  and  blush,  thon  tyrant, 
Whose  injuries  betray 'd  me  into  treason, 
Effac'd  m^  loyalty,  unhing'd  my  faith. 
And  humed  me  from  hopes  of  heav'n  to  hell ; 
All  these,  and  all  my  yet  unfinish'd  crimes. 
When  I  shall  rise  to  plead  before  the  saints, 
I  chaige  on  thee,  to  make  thy  damning  sure. 

S^.  Thy  old  presumptuous  arrogance  again, 
That  bred  my  first  dislike,  and  then  my  loathing; 
Once  more  be  wam'd,  and  know  me  for  thy  king. 

Dor.  Too  well  I  know  thee,  but  for  king  no  more : 
This  is  not  Lisbon,  nor  the  circle  this. 
Where,  like  a  statue,  thou  hast  stood  besieg'd 
By  sycophants,  and  fools,  the  growth  of  courts ; 
Where  thy  guU'd  eyes,  in  all  the  gaudy  round, 
Met  nothing  but  a  lie  in  every  face ; 
And  the  gross  flattery  of  a  gaping  crowd. 
Envious  who  first  should  catch,  and  first  applaud 
The  stuff  or  royal  nonsense :  when  I  spoke. 
My  honest  homely  words  were  carp'd,  and  censur'd. 
For  want  of  courtly  style :  related  actions. 
Though  modestljT  reported,  pass'd  for  boasts : 
Secure  of  merit,  if  I  ask'd  reward, 
Thy  hungry  minions  thought  their  rights  invaded. 
And  the  Dread  snatch'd  from  pimps  and  parasites. 
Henriquez  answer'd,  with  a  ready  lie. 
To  save  his  king's,  the  boon  was  begg'd  before. 

Sdf.  What  say'st  thou  of  Henriquez  t     Now,  by 
heav'n. 
Thou  mov'st  me  more  by  barely  naming  him, 
Than  all  thy  foul,  unmanner'd,  scurril  taunts. 

Dor.  And  therefore  'twas  to  gall  thee  that  I  nam'd 
him; 
That  thing,  that  nothing,  but  a  crin|e  and  smile ; 
That  woman,  but  more  daub'd ;  or  if  a  man. 
Corrupted  to  a  woman ;  thy  man-mistress. 

Seb.  All  false  as  hell  or  thou. 

Dor.  Yes ;  full  as  false 
As  that  I  serv'd  thee  fifteen  hard  campaigns. 
And  pitch'd  thy  standard  in  these  foreign  fields: 
By  me  thy  greatness  grew ;  thy  years  grew  with  it ; 
But  thy  ingratitude  outgrew  them  both. 

&6.  I  see  to  what  thou  tend'st ;  but  tell  me  first. 
If  those  great  acts  were  done  alone  for  me : 
If  love  produc'd  not  some,  and  pride  the  rest  f 

Dor.  Why,  love  does  all  that's  noble  here  below: 
But  all  th'  advantage  of  that  love  was  thine: 
For,  coming  fraughted  back,  in  either  hMid 
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With  palm  and  oliTe,  Tictoiy  and  peace, 
I  was  indeed  prepared  to  ask  mj  own 
(For  Violante's  tows  were  mine  before) : 
Tbj  malice  had  prerention,  ere  I  spoke ; 
And  ask'd  me  Violante  for  Henriquez. 

Seb.  I  meant  thee  a  reward  of  greater  worth. 

Dor,  Where  justice  wanted,  coiUd  reward  be  hop'd ! 
Conld  the  robb'd  passenger  expect  a  bounty 
From  those  rapacious  hands  wko  stripp'd  him  fint  I 

Seb.  He  had  my  promise  ere  I  knew  thy  lore. 

Dor,  My  services  deserv'd  thou  shouldst  revoke  it. 

Seb.  Thy  insolence  had  cancell'd  all  thy  service ; 
To  violate  my  laws,  even  in  my  court. 
Sacred  to  peace,  and  safe  from  all  affronts ; 
Ev'n  to  my  face,  and  done  in  my  despite. 
Under  the  wing  of  awful  majesty 
To  strike  the  man  I  lov'd  ! 

Dor.  Ev'n  in  the  face  of  heav'n,  a  place  more  sacred, 
Would  I  have  struck  the  man  who,  prompt  by  power, 
Would  seize  my  right,  and  rob  me  of  my  love : 
But,  for  a  blow  provoked  by  thy  injustice. 
The  hasty  product  of  a  just  despair, 
^lien  he  refiisM  to  meet  me  in  the  field. 
That  thou  shouldst  make  a  coward's  cause  thy  own  ! 

Seb.  He  duist :  nay,  more,  desir'd  and  begg'd  with 
tears,. 
To  meet  thy  challenge  fairly :  'twas  thy  fault 
To  make  it  public  ;  but  my  duty,  then 
To  interpose,  on  pain  of  my  displeasure, 
Betwixt  your  swords. 

Dor.  On  pain  of  infamy 
He  should  have  disob^d. 

Seb.  Th'  indignity  thou  didst  was  meant  to  me : 
Thy  fflooroy  eyes  were  cast  on  me  with  scorn. 
As  who  should  say,  the  blow  was  there  intended ; 
But  that  thou  didst  not  dare  to  lift  thy  hands 
Against  anointed  power :  so  was  I  fore  d 
To  do  a  sovereign  justice  to  myself. 
And  spurn  thee  from  my  presence. 

Dor,  Thou  hast  dar'd 
To  tell  me  what  I  durst  not  tell  mvself : 
I  durst  not  think  that  I  vras  spum'd,  and  live ; 
And  live  to  hear  it  boasted  to  my  face. 
All  my  lone  avarice  of  honour  lost, 
Ileap'd  up  m  youth,  and  hoarded  up  for  ace : 
Has  Honour's  fountain  then  suck'd  back  the  stream ! 
He  has ;  and  hooting  boys  may  dry-shod  pass. 
And  gather  pebbles  from  the  naked  ford. 
Give  me  my  lore,  my  honour;  nve  them  back-^ 
Give  me  revenge,  while  I  have  breath  to  ask  it. 

Seb.  Now,  by  this  honour'd  order  which  I  wear. 
More  gladly  would  I  give  than  thou  dar'st  ask  it. 
Nor  s&ll  the  sacred  diaracter  of  king 
Be  urg'd  to  shield  me  firom  thy  bold  appeal. 
If  I  have  injur'd  thee,  that  makes  us  equal : 
The  wrong,  if  done,  debas'd  me  down  to  thee : 
But  thou  hast  chu^d  me  with  ingratitude ; 
Hast  thou  not  charg'd  me  t    Speak. 

Dor,  Thou  know'st  I  have : 
If  thou  disown'st  that  imputation,  draw, 
And  prove  my  charge  a  lie. 

Seb.  No ;  to  disprove  that  lie,  I  must  not  draw : 
Be  conscious  to  thy  worth,  and  tell  thy  soul 
What  thou  hast  done  this  day  in  mr  defence : 
To  fight  thee,  after  this,  what  were  it  else 
Than  owning  that  ingratitude  thou  ui;^e8t ! 
That  isthmus  stands  between  two  rushmg  seas ; 
Which,  moantin|[^,  view  each  other  from  afiur, 
And  strive  in  vam  to  meet. 

Dor.  I'll  cut  that  isthmus  : 
Thou  know'st  I  meant  not  to  preserve  thy  life, 
But  to  reprieve  it,  for  my  own  revenge. 
I  saVd  thee  out  of  honourable  malice : 
Now  draw ;  I  should  be  loath  to  think  thou  dar'st  not : 
Beware  of  sudi  another  rile  excuse. 

Seb.  Oh,  patience,  heav'n  I 


Dor.  Beware  of  patience  too ; 
That's  a  suspicious  word :  it  had  been  proper. 
Before  th^  foot  had  spum'd  me ;  now  'tis  base : 
Yet,  to  disarm  thee  of  thy  last  defence, 
I  have  thy  oath  for  my  security : 
The  only  boon  I  begg^l  was  this  fair  combat : 
Fi^t,  or  be  perjur'd  now ;  that's  all  thy  choice. 

Seb.  Now  can  I  thank  thee  as  thou  wouldst  be 
thank'd :  IDrowms/. 

Nerer  was  tow  of  honour  better  paid. 
If  my  true  sword  but  hold,  than  this  shall  be. 
The  sprightly  bridegroom,  on  his  wedding-night, 
More  gl^y  enters  not  the  lists  of  love. 
Why,  'tis  enjoyment  to  be  summon'd  thus. 
Go ;  bear  my  message  to  Henriquez'  ghost ; 
And  say  his  master  and  his  friend  reveng'd  him. 

Dor.  His  ghost !  then  is  my  hated  rival  dead! 

SA,  The  question  is  beside  our  present  puxpose ; 
Thou  seest  me  ready  ;  we  delay  too  Ions. 

Dor.  A  minute  is  not  much  in  cithers  life. 
When  there's  but  one  betwixt  us ;  throw  it  in, 
And  give  it  him  of  us  who  is  to  fall. 

Seb.  Hft's  dead :  make  haste^  and  thou  may'st  yet 
o'ertake  him. 

Dor.  When  I  was  hasty,  thou  delay'dst  me  longer. 
I  pr'ythee,  let  me  hedge  one  moment  more 
Into  thy  promise :  for  thy  life  preserved. 
Be  kind ;  and  tell  me  how  that  rival  died. 
Whose  death,  next  thine,  I  wish'd. 

Seb.  If  it  would  please  thee,  thou  shouldst  neyer 
But  thou,  like  jealousy,  inquir'st  a  truth,         [know. 
Which  found,  will  torture  thee :  he  died  in  fight : 
Fought  next  my  person ;  as  in  concert  fought : 
Kept  pace  for  pace,  and  blow  for  eveiy  blow ; 
Save  when  he  heav'd  his  shield  in  my  defence. 
And  on  his  naked  side  received  my  wound : 
Then,  when  he  could  no  more,  he  fell  at  once. 
But  roll'd  his  fallins  body  cross  their  way. 
And  made  a  bulwark  of  it  for  his  prince. 

Dor.  1  never  can  forgive  him  such  a  death! 

Seb.  I  prophesied  thy  proud  soul  could  not  bear  it. 
Now,  judge  thyself,  who  best  deserv'd  my  love. 
I  knew  you  both ;  and,  durst  I  say,  as  heav'n 
Foreknew  among  the  shining  angel  host 
Who  should  stand  firm,  who  fall. 

Dor.  Had  he  been  tempted  so,  so  had  ha  fall'n  ; 
And  so  had  I  been  fayour'd,  had  I  stood. 

Seb.  What  had  been,  is  unknown ;  what  is,  i^peais ; 
Confess  he  justly  was  preferr'd  to  thee. 

Dor.  Had  I  been  bom  with  his  indulgent  stars, 
My  fortune  Jiad  been  his,  and  his  been  mine. 
Oh,  worm  than  hell  1  what  glory  haTe  I  lost. 
And  what  has  he  acquir'd  by  such  a  death ! 
I  should  have  fallen  oy  Sebastian's  side ; 
M^  corpse  had  been  the  bulwark  of  my  king. 
His  glorious  end  was  a jpatch'd  vrork  of  fate. 
Ill-sorted  with  a  soft  erominate  life : 
It  suited  better  with  my  life  than  his 
So  to  have  died :  mine  had  been  of  a  piece, 
Spen^in  your  service,  dying  at  your  feet. 

Seb.  The  more  effeminate  and  soft  his  life. 
The  more  his  fiune,  to  struggle  to  the  field, 
And  meet  his  glorious  fate  :  confess,  proud  spirit 
(For  I  will  haTO  it  from  thy  Texy  mouth), 
Uliat  better  he  deserv'd  my  love  than  thou. 

Dor.  Oh,  whither  would  you  drive  me !  I  must  grant. 
Yes,  I  must  grant,  but  with  a  swelling  soul, 
Henriquez  had  your  love  with  more  desert : 
For  you  ho  fought  and  died ;  I  foueht  against  you ; 
Through  all  the  mazes  of  the  bloooy  field 
Hunted  your  sacred  life ;  which  that  I  miss'd. 
Was  the  propitious  error  of  my  fate, 
Not  of  my  soul ;  my  soul's  a  regicide. 

Seb.  Thou  mightst  have  given  it  a  more  ge^Ua  name ; 
Thou  meant'st  to  kill  a  tyrant,  not  a  king. 
Speak ;  didst  thou  not,  Alonso  t 
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Ihr.  Can  I  speak  ( 
Al«  t  I  oumot  uuwar  to  Alonio : 
tio.  Dam  autnct  ■Dnm  to  Alamo : 
Alonio  wu  too  kind  ft  name  for  ms. 
Thin,  vrhea  I  fought  and  cocqUBi'iI  with  your  irmi. 
Id  that  bteu'd  an  I  waa  the  man  jou  nain'd ; 
Till  rage  and  pride  debai'd  me  into  Dom, 
And  loit,  like  Lucifer,  mj  Damo  abore. 

SA.  Yet  tirice  this  da;  I  ow'd  mj  life  to  Doimx. 

Dor.  I  (aT'dyonbut  tokill  jou:  Uiere'a  mj  grief. 

Ssi.  Naj,  if  thou  ouirt  be  griaT'd,  thou  canit  lepant; 
Thou  iMBldjrt  not  be  a  Tillain,  thoiub  thou  innildit  i 
Thoa  own^ftt  too  much,  in  owning  t£oQ  halt  nr'd  j 
And  I  too  little,  who  prorok'd^j  erimc. 

iJor.  Oh,atopthiiheadlanst«rrentaf  jonrgsodnen; 
It  comee  too  fait  upon  a  feeble  loul 
Half  drown'd  in  tean  before ;  ipars  my  eonfiuion : 
For  pitj,  epare,  and  lar  not  fint  yon  ecr'd. 
Foi  jet  I  baTe  not  daiM,  through  ffoilt  and  ihame 
To  tirow  myielf  beneath  your  TOjal  feet. 
Now  ipum  thii  rebel,  thitprood  renegade; 
lis  iu9t  you  should,  cor  will  I  mare  coinplwn. 

Sa.  Indeed  thou  ihouldit  not  aak  fotghwleea  fii 
Bat  thou  prerent'it  me  still,  in  all  that'i  noble. 
Yei,  I  will  Tu«e  thee  np  wiUi  better  neir* : 
Tbj  Violante'i  heart  waa  em  tlune ; 
Compell'd  to  wed,  beeauia  ahe  wai  mj  watdi 
Her  eoal  waa  abeent  when  ahe  gare  her  hand : 
Not  could  mj  thieata,  or  Ma  ponuing  eoniiatup. 
Effect  the  oonaummation  of  hia  lore : 
So,  (till  indulging  ttmn,  ahe  ^ee  foi  thee, 
A  widow  and  a  maid. 

Dor.  Hare  I  been  eomng  hesVu,  while  htaren 

bleaa-d  met 
■hall  nin  mad  with  ecetaej'  of  joy : 
What,  in  one  moment  to  be  reconcii'd 
To  hesT'n,  and  to  mj  king,  and  to  my  1ot«  I 
But  pity  ii  my  friend,  and  atopa  me  ahott. 
For  my  unhappy  riral.    Poor  Henriquei  1 

Stb.  Art  thou  ao  generous,  too,  to  pity  him  I 
Nay,  then,  I  waa  unjait  to  lore  him  better- 
Here  let  me  erer  bold  thee  in  mj  anni ; 
I  And  all  onr  quairell  be  but  auch  aa  theae, 
Who  ehall  Iota  beat,  and  cloMet  aliall  embnue : 
Be  what  Henriquei  waa :  b«  my  Alonio. 

Dor.  What  I  my  Alonio,  Bud  yoa  I    My  Alonio  I 
Let  my  teui  thank  you  ;  for  I  cwmot  ipeak ; 


wen  ■uoceaafoUj' performed;  bnt  Otway  wm  alwan 
in  poTerty.  In  1S77  tiieSuiof  FIjnunthpRicaRd 
him  an  appointment  aa  k  comet  of  dragoMi^  and 
the  poet  went  with  hia  regiment  to  Flando*.  He 
wu  Boon  caahiered,  in  conaeqnoice  of  hia  irregnb- 
ritiOB,  and,  returning  to  England,  henanmed  writing 
for  the  stage.  In  IfiW  he  prodnoed  Onw  Jfomu 
and  the  Orphm,  tragedleii  in  1681  the  SiMiei'i 
Fortmu;  and  in  166!  Vetiee  Frtlmiid.  Ths  riwrt 
BrentM  Ub  of  Otway,  chequered  by  want  ud  ex- 


it inch  thongbU  aa  mine. 


Worda  were  ni 
Seb.  Thou  can 
Some  attange  rerene  at  fkte  matt  iun  attend 
Tbia  Taat  profuiion,  thia  eitraragance 
Of  heav'n  to  bleaa  me  thui.    "Tia  gold  ao  puie. 
It  cannot  bear  the  atamp,  without  alloy. 
Be  kind,  ye  pow'ra,  and  take  bnt  half  away : 
With  eaie  the  gifta  of  fortune  I  reeign  ; 
But  let  my  lore,  and  friend,  be  rter  mine- 


Where  Dryden  fkfled,  one  of  hia  yonng  oontompo- 
rarie*  succeeded.  The  tonea  of  domeatic  tragedy 
and  the  deepett  diatreM  were  aounded,  with  a  power 
and  intenaeneH  of  feeling  nerer  aorpaaaed,  by  the 
unfortunate  Thohib  Otwat  ;  a  brilliant  name  aaao- 
ciated  with  the  oiort  mslaacholy  hiatory.  Otway 
wa«  bom  at  Trotting  in  Busaez,  March  3,  1651,  the 
■on  of  a  clei^yman.  He  waa  educated  flrat  at  Win- 
cheater  achool  and  aflerwsrda  at  Oxford,  bnt  left 
coUege  without  taking  hia  d^ree.  In  167S  he 
made  hia  appearance  as  an  actor  on  the  London 
stage.  To  this  profeetion  hi*  talents  were  ill  adapted, 
but  he  probably  acquired  B  knowledge  of  dramatic 
art;  which  waa  Berrfceabte  to  him  when  he  began  to 
write  for  the  theatre.  He  prodoMd  thiM  trafsdies, 
AkiUaJtt,  Dm  Cartel,  ud  TiM  owf  Aramn,  which 


traTBgance,  was  prematorely  dosed  in  16S5.  One 
of  his  biographer*  relates,  that  the  immediate  ca&se 
□f  his  dsaUi  waa  bis  hastily  awallowing,  after  a  loog 
fast,  a  piece  of  bread  which  charity  had  supplied. 
According  to  another  account  he  died  of  ferer,  occa- 
sioned by  &tjgue,  or  by  drinking  water  when  violently 
heat«d.  Whatever  was  the  immediate  cause  (k  hu 
death,  he  waa  at  the  ^me  in  circnmatanoea  of  great 

The  fhme  of  Otwiy  now  leata  <Hi  his  two  tragediea, 
the  '  Orphan,' and '  Venice  Preaerred ;' bat  on  these  it 
rests  aa  on  the  pillars  of  Hercole*.  His  talenta  in 
scene*  of  passionate  affection  '  tirti,  at  least,  and 
sometimes  excel,  thoae  of  Shakspeare:  more'tear* 
hare  been  shed,  probably,  for  the  sorrows  of  Bd- 
Tidera  and  Mooioiia  than  for  thoae  of  Juliet  and 
Deademona.'*  The  riot  of  the  '  Orphan,'  (torn  iti  in- 
hereot  indelicacy  and  painful  associations,  has  driren 
this  play  fhim  the  theatres ;  but '  Venice  Preaerred'  is 
still  one  of  the  moat  popular  and  eOecUTe  tragediea. 
The  stem  plotting  chaiacter  of  I^erre  is  well  con- 
trasted with  the  irresolute,  sensitive,  and  affectionate 
nature  of  Jaffler ;  and  the  harsh  unnatural  cruelty  of 
Priuli  serrea  as  a  dark  shade,  to  set  ofT  the  bright 
puri^  and  tenderness  of  his  daughter.  The  pathcidc 
and  harrowing  plot  is  well  managed,  and  deepen* 
towards  the  doae ;  and  the  genius  of  Otway  shine*  i 
in  hia  delineation  of  the  pasalons  of  the  heart,  tlie 
ardonr  of  love,  and  the  excess  of  misory  and  despair. 
The  Teniflcatioa  of  these  dramas  is  BODietimea  nigged 
and  irregular,  and  there  are  occaaitnal  ivdundande* 
and  inflated  cxpusaluus,  which  a  more  oon«ct  taste 
would  hare  expunged  I  yet,  eren  in  propria^  of  a^le 
and  character,  bow  mnch  doe*  this  young  and  cwe- 
IcM  poet  excel  tlM  great  nurts  Dryden  t 
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THOMAB  OTWAT. 


Soena-tt Harlc'iL   Bntw Pmivu andjArriBa. 

Pri.  No  more!  Ill  hear  no  more!  iMgone,  and 
leaTO  me  1 

Jaf.  Not  hear  me  1  hj  my  saSennp  but  jou  shall ! 
My  ford — ^my  lord !  I'm  not  that  abject  wretch 
You  think  me.  Patience !  where's  the  distance  throwB 
Me  back  bo  far,  but  I  may  boldly  speak 
In  right,  though  proud  oppression  will  not  hear  me! 

Pn.  Hare  you  not  wrong'd  met 

Jaf.  Could  my  nature  e'er 
HaTe  brook'd  injustice,  or  the  doing  wrongs^ 
I  need  not  now  thus  low  haye  bent  myself 
To  gain  a  hearing  from  a  crael  iather. 
Wrong'd  you  I 

Fri,  Yes,  wrong'd  me  I  in  the  nicest  point, 
The  honour  of  my  house,  you've  done  me  wrong. 
You  may  remember  f  for  I  now  will  speak. 
And  uxge  its  baseness)  when  you  first  came  home 
From  trarel,  with  such  hopes  as  made  you  look'd  on 
By  all  men's  eyes,  a  youth  of  eipectation ; 
Pleas'd  with  your  growing  Tirtue,  I  receiv'd  you ; 
Courted,  and  sought  to  raise  you  to  your  merits ; 
My  house,  my  table,  nay,  my  fortune  too, 
My  yery  self,  was  yours ;  you  might  haye  us'd  me 
To  your  best  serrice ;  like  an  open  friend 
I  treated,  trusted  you,  and  thought  you  mine ; 
When,  in  requital  of  my  best  endeayours, 
You  trMcherously  practis'd  to  undo  me ; 
Seduc'd  the  weauiess  of  my  ace's  darling. 
My  only  child,  and  stole  her  uom  my  bMom. 
Oh!  Belyidera! 

Jaf.  Tis  to  me  you  owe  her: 
Childless  had  you  been  else,  and  in  the  grare 
Your  name  extinct ;  no  more  Priuli  heard  oil 
You  may  remember,  scarce  fiye  years  are  past» 
Since  in  your  brigantine  you  sail'd  to  see 
The  Adriatic  wedded  by  our  duke ; 
And  I  was  with  you :  your  unskilful  pilot 
Dash'd  us  upon  a  rock ;  when  to  your  boat 
You  made  for  safety :  enter'd  first  yourself; 
Th'  affiighted  Belyidera,  following  next. 
As  she  stood  trembling  on  the  yessel's  side, 
Was  by  a  waye  wash'd  off  into  the  deep ; 
When  instantly  I  plung'd  Into  the  sea, 
And  buffeting  the  Dillows  to  her  rescue, 
Redeem'd  her  life  with  half  the  loss  of  mine. 
Like  a  rich  conquest,  in  one  hand  I  bore  her, 
And  with  the  otoer  dash'd  the  saucy  wayes. 
That  throng'd  and  press'd  to  rob  me  of  my  prize. 
I  brought  her,  gaye  her  to  your  despairing  arms : 
Indeed  you  thank'd  me ;  but  a  nobler  gratitude 
Rose  in  her  soul :  for  from  that  hour  she  loy'd  me, 
Till  for  her  life  she  paid  me  with  herself. 

PrL  You  stole  her  from  me ;  like  a  thief  you  stole 
her. 
At  dead  of  night  t  that  cursed  hour  you  ohose 
To  rifle  me  of  all  my  heart  held  dear. 
May  all  your  joys  in  her  proye  false,  like  mine ! 
A  sterile  fortune  and  a  barren  bed 
Attend  you  both :  continual  discord  make 
Your  days  and  nights  bitter,  and  grieyous  still : 
May  the  hard  hand  of  a  yexatious  need 
Oppress  and  grind  you ;  till  at  last  you  find 
The  curse  of  disobedienoe  all  your  portion. 

Jaf.  Half  of  your  curse  you  haye  bestow'd  in  yaln. 
Heay'n  has  already  crown^l  our  fiiithful  lores 
With  a  young  boy,  sweet  as  his  mother's  beauty : 
May  he  liye  to  proye  more  gentle  than  his  grandsiie, 
And  happier  than  his  father  I 

Pri.  Rather  liye 
To  bait  thee  for  his  bread,  and  din  your  ean 
With  hungry  cries ;  whilst  his  unhappy  mother 
Sits  down  and  weeps  in  bittezneM  of  want.  1 


Jaf.  You  talk  as  if  'twould  please  you. 

Pri,  Twould,  by  heayent 

Jaf.  Would  I  were  in  my  graye ! 

PrL  And  she,  too,  with  thee ; 
For,  Hying  here,  you  're  but  my  curs'd  remembrancers 
I  once  was  happy  I 

Jaf.  You  use  me  thus,  because  you  know  my  soul 
Is  fond  of  Belyidera.    You  perceiye 
My  life  feeds  on  her,  therefore  thus  you  treat  me. 
Were  I  that  thief,  the  doer  of  such  wrongs 
As  you  upbraid  me  with,  what  hindens  me 
But  I  might  send  her  back  to  you  with  contumely. 
And  court  my  fortune  where  she  would  be  kinder. 

Pri.  You  out  not  do't. 

Jaf.  Indeed,  my  lord,  I  dare  not. 
My  heart,  that  awes  me,  is  too  much  my  master : 
Three  years  are  past  since  first  our  yows  were 

plighted. 
During  which  time  the  world  must  bear  me  witness 
I'ye  treated  Belyidera  like  your  daughteri 
The  daughter  of  a  senator  of  Venice : 
Distinction,  place,  attendance,  and  obsenrance, 
Due  to  her  birth,  she  always  has  commanded : 
Out  of  my  little  fortune  I'ye  done  this ; 
Because  (though  hopeless  e'er  to  win  your  nature) 
The  world  mi^t  see  I  loy'd  her  for  herself; 
Not  as  the  heiress  of  the  great  Priuli. 

PrL  No  more. 

Jaf.  Yes,  all,  and  then  adieu  for  eyer. 
There's  not  a  wretch  that  liyes  on  common  charity 
But's  happier  than  me ;  for  I  haye  known 
The  luscious  sweets  of  plenty ;  eyeiy  night 
Haye  slept  with  soft  content  about  my  head, 
And  neyer  wak'd  but  to  a  joyful  morning : 
Yet  now  must  &11,  like  a  full  ear  of  com. 
Whose  blossom  'scap'd,  yet's  wither'd  in  the  ripening. 

Pri.  Home,  and  be  humble ;  study  to  retrench ; 
Discharge  the  lazy  yermin  in  thy  hall. 
Those  pageants  of  thy  folly : 
Reduce  the  glitt'ring  trappings  of  thy  wife 
To  humble  weeds,  fit  for  thy  little  state : 
Then  to  some  suburb  cottage  both  retire ; 
Drudge  to  feed  loathsome  ufc ;  get  brats  and  starye. 
Home,  home,  I  say.  [^&cii, 

Jaf.  Yes,  if  my  heart  would  let  me — 
This  proud,  this  swelling  heart :  home  I  would  go. 
But  that  my  doors  are  luiteful  to  my  eyes, 
Fill'd  and  damm'd  up  with  gaping  creditors : 
I'ye  now  not  fifty  ducats  in  Uie  world, 
Yet  still  I  am  in  loye,  and  pleas'd  with  ruin. 
0  Belyidera !  Oh  I  she  is  my  wife — 
And  we  will  bear  our  wayward  fate  together. 
But  ne'er  know  comfort  more. 


Enter  BmhmuMA. 

ft 

Bd.  My  lord,  my  loye,  my  refuge ! 
Happy  my  eyes  when  they  tlehold  thy  face ! 
My  heayy  heart  will  leaye  its  doleful  beating 
At  sight  of  thee,  and  bound  with  sprightly  jojrs. 
Oh,  smile,  as  when  our  loyes  were  in  their  spring, 
And  cheer  my  fainting  soul  1 

Jaf,  As  when  our  loyes 
Were  in  their  spring !  Has,  then,  my  fortune  chaog'd 

theet  I 

Art  thou  not,  Belyidera,  still  the  same,  i 

Kind,  good,  and  tender,  as  my  arms   first  found 

tiieel 
If  thou  art  alter'd,  where  shall  I  haye  harbour  t 
Where  esM  my  loaded  heart  t  Oh  J  where  complain  I 

Bel.  Does  th'is  appear  like  change,  or  loye  decaying. 
When  thus  I  throw  mjrself  into  thy  bosom. 
With  all  the  resolution  of  strong  truth  f 
lioy  more  in  thee 

Than  did  thy  mother,  when  she  hugg'd  thee  fint. 
And  bless'd  the  gods  for  all  her  tiayail  past. 
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/o/.  Can  there  in  woman  be  such  glorious  faith  1 
Sure,  all  ill  stories  of  thy  sex  are  falf^ ! 
Oh,  woman  I  lovely  woman !    Nature  made  thee 
To  temper  man :  we  had  been  brutes  without  you ! 
Angels  are  painted  fair,  to  look  like  you : 
There's  in  you  all  that  we  believe  of  Heav'n ; 
Amazing  brightness,  purity,  and  truth, 
Eternal  jov,  and  everlasting  love ! 

SeL  If  love  be  treasure,  we'll  be  wondrous  rich  ; 
Oh !  lead  me  to  some  desert,  wide  and  wild, 
Barren  as  our  misfortunes,  where  my  soul 
May  have  its  vent,  where  I  may  tell  aloud 
To  the  high  heavens,  and  ev*ry  list'ning  planet. 
With  what  a  boundless  stock  my  bosom's  fraught. 

Jaf,  Oh,  Belvidera !  doubly  I'm  a  beggar : 
Undone  by  fortune,  and  in  debt  to  thee. 
Want,  worldly  want,  that  hungiy  meagre  fiend. 
Is  at  my  heels,  and  chases  me  in  view. 
Canst  thoU  bear  cold  and  hunger!    Can  these  limbs, 
Fram'd  for  the  tender  offices  of  love. 
Endure  the  bitter  gripes  of  smarting  poverty! 
When  banish'd  by  our  miseries  abroad 
(As  suddenly  we  shall  be),  to  seek  out 
In  some  far  climate,  where  our  names  are  strangers, 
For  charitable  succour,  wilt  thou  then. 
When  in  a  bed  of  straw  wo  shrink  together, 
And  the  bleak  winds  shall  whistle  round  our  heads ; 
Wilt  thou  then  talk  thus  to  me !    Wilt  thou  then 
Hush  my  cares  thus,  and  shelter  me  with  lovet 

Bd,  Oh !  I  will  love,  even  in  madness  love  thee ! 
Though  my  distracted  senses  should  forsake  me, 
I'd  find  some  intervals  when  my  poor  heart 
Should  'suage  itself,  and  be  let  loose  to  thine. 
Though  the  Dare  earth  be  all  our  resting  place. 
Its  roots  our  food,  some  cliff  our  habitation, 
I'll  make  this  arm  a  pillow  for  thine  head ; 
And,  as  thou  sighing  liest,  and  swell'd  with  sorrow, 
Creep  to  thy  bosom,  pour  the  balm  of  love 
Into  thy  soul,.and  kiss  thee  to  thv  rest ; 
Then  praise  our  God,  and  watch  thee  till  the  morning. 

Jaf\  Hear  this,  you  Heav'ns,  and  wonder  how  you 
made  her  I 
Reign,  reign,  ye  monarchs,  that  divide  the  world. 
Busy  rebellion  ne'er  will  let  you  know 
Tranquillity  and  happiness  like  mine ; 
Like  gaudy  ships,  the  obsequious  billows  fall. 
And  rise  acain,  to  lift  you  in  your  pride ; 
They  wait  but  for  a  storm,  and  then  devour  you ! 
I,  in  my  private  bark  already  wreck'd. 
Like  a  poor  merchant,  driven  to  unknown  land. 
That  had,  by  chance,  pack'd  up  his  choicest  treasure 
In  one  dear  c^ket,  and  sav'd  only  that : 
Since  I  must  wander  farther  on  the  shore, 
Thus  hug  my  little,  but  my  precious  store, 
Resolv'd  to  soom  and  trust  my  fate  no  more.  [Exettnt. 

[JafBer  Joins  with  Pferre  and  others  In  a  oonsplntoy  against 
the  lonate.  Be  oommunioatcs  the  ncret  to  Belvidenit  and 
she,  anxious  to  aave  her  father's  life,  prevails  on  Jaffler  to  dlft> 
cl<Mo  the  whole  to  the  senatoni  The  betrayed  oonsplrators  are 
condemned  to  death.] 

Scene— A  Street   Enter  jArrixiu 

Jaf.  Final  destruction  seize  on  all  the  world ! 
Bend  down,  ve  heav'ns,  and,  shutting  round  the  earth, 
Crush  the  vile  globe  into  its  own  confusion ! 

Enter  Bslvidsba. 


Bd.  My  Ufe 

Jaf.  My  plague— 

BeL  Nay,  then,  I  see  my  ruin. 
If  I  must  die ! 

Jitf.  No,  death's  this  day  too  busy ; 
Thy  father's  ill-tim'd  mercy  came  too  late. 
I  thank  thee  for  thy  labours,  though ;  and  him  too. 
But  all  my  poor,  betrayed,  unhappy  friends. 
Have  summoiii  to  prepare  for  Fate's  black  hour. 
Yet,  Belvidera,  do  not  fear  my  cruelty. 


Nor  let  the  thoughts  of  death  perplex  th j  Uncy : 
But  answer  me  to  what  I  shall  demand. 
With  a  firm  temper  and  unshaken  spirit. 

Bd.  I  will,  when  I've  done  weeping— 

Jaf.  Fie,  no  more  on't ! 
How  long  is't  since  the  miserable  day 
We  wedded  first  I 

Bd.  Oh,  Oh  I 

Jaf.  Nay,  keep  in  thy  tears, 
Lest  they  unman  me  too. 

Bd.  Heaven  knows  I  cannot ; 
The  words  you  utter  sound  so  very  sadly. 
The  streams  will  follow 

Jaf.  Come,  I'll  kiss  them  diy. 

Bd.  But  was't  a  miserable  day  I 

Jaf.  A  curs'd  one. 

Bd.  I  thought  it  otherwise;  and  you  have  oflcn 
sworn. 
When  sure  you  spoke  the  truth,  you've  swom^  ypo 
bless'd  it. 

Jaf.  'Twas  a  rash  oath. 

Bd.  Then  why  am  I  not  curs'd  too. 

Jaf.  No,  Belvidera ;  by  th'  eternal  truth, 
I  dote  with  too  much  fondness. 

JB(^  Still  so  kind! 
Still,  then,  do  vou  love  me  f 

Jaf.  Man  ne'er  was  bless'd. 
Since  the  first  pair  first  met,  as  I  have  been. 

Bd.  Then  sure  you  will  not  curse  me ! 

Jaf.  No,  I'll  bless  thee. 
I  came  on  purpose,  Belvidera,  to  bless  thee. 
'TIS  now,  I  think,  three  years  we've  liv'd  together. 

BeL  Ajid  may  no  fatu  minute  ever  part  ua, 
Till,  reverend  grown,  for  age  and  love,  we  go 
Down  to  one  grave,  as  our  last  bed,  together ; 
There  sleep  in  peace  till  an  eternal  morning. 

Jaf.  Did  not  I  say  I  came  to  bless  thee  I 

Bd.  You  did. 

Jaf.  Then  hear  me,  bounteous  Heaven,, 
Pour  down  your  blessings  on  this  beauteous  hemd^ 
Where  everlasting  sweets  are  always  springing. 
With  a  continual  giving  hand :  let  peace, 
Honour,  and  safety,  always  hover  round  her : 
Feed  her  with  plenty;  let  her  eyes  ne'er  see 
A  sight  of  sorrow,  nor  her  heart  know  mourning  ; 
Crown  all  her  days  with  joy,  her  nights  with  rest. 
Harmless  as  her  own  thoughts  ;*  and  prop  hnr  rirtaet 
To  bear  the  loss  of  one  thi^  too  much  lov'd ; 
And  comfort  her  with  patience  in  our  parting. 

Bd.  How!  parting,  parting! 

Jaf.  Yes,  for  ever  parting ! 
I  have  sworn,  Belvidera,  by  yon  Heav'n, 
That  best  can  tell  how  much  I  lose  to  leave  thee. 
We  part  this  hour  for  ever. 

jBe2.  OhlcaUback 
Your  cruel  blessing ;  stay  with  me,  and  curse  mtt. 

Jaf  Now  hold,  heart,  or  never. 

Bd.  By  all  the  tender  days  we've  liv'd  together. 
Pity  my  sad  condition ;  speak,  but  speak. 

/q^.  Murder !  unhold  me : 
Or  by  th'  immortal  destiny  that  doom'd  me 

{Dravi  hii  doffffcr. 
To  this  curs'd  minute,  111  not  live  one  longer: 
Resolve  to  let  me  go,  or  see  me  fall— 
Uark--the  dismal  bell  {Pastmg  Ml  folZs^ 

Tolls  out  lor  death !  I  must  attend  its  call  too ; 
For  my  poor  friend,  my  dying  Pierre,  expects  me : 
He  sent  a  message  to  require  I'd  see  him 
Before  he  died,  and  take  his  last  forgiveneas. 
Farewell  for  ever ! 

Bd.  Leave  thy  dagger  with  mo : 
Bequeath  me  something.   Not  one  kiss  at  parting  t 
Oh,  my  poor  heart,  whoi  wilt  thou  break  1 

Jaf.  Yet  stay : 
We  have  a  child,  as  yet  a  tender  infant : 
Be  a  kind  mother  to  nim  when  I  am  gone : 
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Breed  him  in  yiiiue,  and  the  paths  of  honour, 

But  nerer  let  him  know  his  father's  stoiy : 

I  charge  thee,  guard  him  from  the  wrongs  my  fate 

May  do  his  future  fortune  or  his  name. 

Now — nearer  yet — 

Oh,  that  my  arms  were  riyeted 

Thus  round  thee  erer !  But  my  friends !  my  oath  I 

This,  and  no  more.  [Kima  her. 

Bd,  Another,  sure  another. 
For  that  poor  little  one,  youVe  ta'en  such  care  of. 
m  gire't  him  truly. 

/a/.  So — ^now,  farewell  I 

Bd,  For  erer ! 

Jaf,  HeaT'n  knows,  for  ever  I  all  good  angels  guard 
thee!  [ExiL 

Bd,  All  ill  ones,  sure,  had  chaige  of  me  this  moment 
Oh,  gire  me  daggers,  fire  or  water : 
How  I  could  hleed,  how  bum,  how  drown,  the  wares 
Huzzing  and  foaming  round  my  sinking  head. 
Till  I  descended  to  &e  peaceful  bottom! 
Oh!  there's  all  quiet^-here,  all  rage  and  fuiy! 
The  air's  too  thin,  and  pierces  my  weak  brain ; 
I  long  for  thick  substantial  sleep :  Hell!  hell! 
Burst  from  the  centre,  rage  and  roar  aloud, 
If  thou  art  half  so  hot,  so  mad  as  I  am.  [ExU, 

Soene— Bt  Maik't  Place   Hcaffold  sad  a  Wheel  prapand  for 
tbe  Eaucution  of  PiBRaa. 

Enter  Captaxv,  Piaaaa,  Guards,  BzxconoirBa,  and 

Babble. 

Pier,  My  friend  not  yet  comef 

Bnter  jArnsa. 

Jaf.  Oh,  Pierre! 

Pur,  Dear  to  my  aims,  though  thon'st  undone  my 
fame, 
I  can't  forget  to  lore  thee.    Pr'ythee,  Jaffier, 
Fotgire  that  filthy  blow  my  passion  dealt  thee  I 
I   I  am  now  preparing  for  the  land  of  peace. 
And  &in  would  hare  the  charitable  nishes 
Of  all  good  men,  like  thee,  to  bless  my  journey. 

Capt.  The  time  grows  short ;  your  friends  are  dead 
already. 

Jaf,  Dead! 

Pitr,  Yes,  dead,  Jaffier;  they're  all  died  like  men 
too. 
Worthy  their  character. 

Jaf,  And  what  must  I  do  I 

Pier.  Oh,  Jaffier! 

Jaf.  Speak  aloud  thy  burden'd  soul. 
And  tell  thy  troubles  to  thy  tortur'd  friend. 

Pier.  Friend!  Conldst  thou  yet  be  a  friend,  a  gene- 
rous fHend, 
I  might  hope  comfort  from  thr  noble  sorrows. 
Hearen  knows  I  want  a  friena! 

Jaf.  And  I  a  kind  one, 
i  That  would  not  Uius  scorn  my  repenting  rirtue. 
Or  think,  when  he's  to  die,  my  thoughts  are  idle. 

Pier.  No!  lire,  I  charge  thee,  Jaffier. 

Jaf.  Ye^  I  wUl  lire : 
But  it  shall  be  to  see  thy  &11  rereng'd. 
At  such  a  rate,  as  Venice  long  shall  groan  for. 

Pier.  Wilt  thou! 

Jaf.  I  will,  by  Hearen  ! 

Pier.  Then  still  thou'rt  noble. 
And  I  fovgire  thee.    Oh! — ^yet— shall  I  trust  thee  I 

J«f.  No ;  Pre  been  false  already. 

Pter.  Dost  thou  lore  me! 

Jaf.  Rip  up  my  heart,  and  satisfy  thy  doubtings. 

Pier.  Curse  on  this  weakness  I 


Jaf.  Teani  Amaaement!  Teant 
I  nerer  saw  thee  melted  thus  before ; 
And  know  there's  something  labouring  in  thy  bosom, 
That  must  hare  rent ;  though  I'm  a  riUain,  tell  me. 

Pitr.  Seest  thou  that  engine  I  IPiMmg  ^  Ae  wked. 

Jaf.  Why! 


Pier.  Is't  fit  a  soldier,  who  has  lir'd  with  honour. 
Fought  nations'  quarrels,  and  been  crown'd  with  con- 
quest. 
Be  expos'd  a  common  carcass,  on  a  wheel  t 

Jaf.  Hah! 

Put.  Speak!  is't  fitting! 

Jaf.  Fitting! 

Pver.  I'd  hare  thee  undertake 
Something  that's  noble,  to  preserre  my  memory 
From  the  disgrace  that's  rnidy  to  attaint  it. 

Capt.  The  day  grows  late,  sir. 

Pier.  I'll  make  haste.    Oh,  Jaffier 
Though  thou  hast  betray'd  me,  do  me  someway  justice. 

Jaf.  What's  to  be  done ! 

Pi^.  This,  and  no  more.  [He  iM$per9  Jav. 

Jirf.  Hah!  is't  then  so! 

Pier.  Most  certainly. 

Jaf.  ni  do't. 

Pter.  Remember. 

Capt.  Sir 

Pier.  Come,  now  Vm  ready. 
Captain,  you  should  be  a  sentleman  of  honour : 
Keep  off  the  rabble,  that  I  may  hare  room 
To  entertain  my  fate,  and  die  with  decency. 
You'U  think  on't !  [To  Jav. 

Jaf,  'Twont  grow  stale  before  to-morrow. 

[PiERftE  and  Jaffier  axend  the  aoaffdd.-^ 
ExECUTioiCBB  hindt  Pierre. 

JKer.  Now,  Jaffier  I  now  I'm  going!  Now — 

Jaf.  Hare  at  thee. 
Thou  honest  heart,  then! — there  [Sud^e  him. 

And  this  is  well  too.  \Stabe  himadf. 

Pier.  Now  thou  hast  indeed  been  faithful ! 
This  was  nobly  done! — We  hare  deoeired  the  senate. 

Jaf.  Brarely. 

Pier.  Ha,  ha,  ha        oh!  oh! 

[PaUe  down  an  the  icaffold,  and  diet, 

Jaf.  Now,  re  curs'd  rulers, 
Thiv  of  the  blood  ^e're  shed,  I  make  libation. 
And  sprinkle  it  mingling.    May  it  rest  upon  you 
And  all  your  race.    Oh,  poor  Bielridera! 
Sir,  I  hare  a  wife ;  bear  this  in  safety  to  her, 
A  token  thai,  with  my  dying  breath,  I  bless'd  her. 
And  the  dear  little  infiut  Im  behind  me. 
I'm  sick — I'm  quiet.  [Diet. 

[The  eeene  dotes  upon  them. 

Scene— Apartment  in  Peivli's  House. 
Bnter  Puvli,  BBLrioKRA  dieftnctod,  and  two  of  her 


Pru  Strengthen  her  heart  with  patience,  pitying 

Hearen. 
Bd.  Come,  come,  come,  come,  come ;  nay,  come  to 
bed, 
Pr'y  thee,  my  lore.  The  winds!  hark  how  they  whistle! 
And  the  rain  beats !    Oh,  how  the  weather  shrinks  me ! 
I  sar  you  shall  not  go ;  you  shall  not : 
Whip  your  ill-nature ;  get  rou  gone,  then.    Oh ! 
Are  you  returned !  See,  father,  here  he's  6ome  again : 
Am  I  to  blame  to  lore  him !    O,  thou  dear  one. 
Why  do  rou  fly  me !  are  you  angry  still,  then  ! 
Jaffier,  wnere  art  thou !    Father,  why  do  you  do  thus ! 
Stand  off— -don't  hide  him  from  me.   He's  there  some- 
where. 
Stand  off,  I  say !    What !  gone !    Remember,  tyrant, 
I  may  rerenge  myself  for  this  trick  one  day. 

Enter  CAPrAiir,  and  wbiepen  Paiuu. 

Pri.  News — ^whatnews! 

CapL  Most  sad,  sir ; 
Jaffier,  upon  the  scaffold,  to  prerent 
A  shameful  death,  stabb'd  Pierre,  and  next  himself; 
Both  fell  together. 

Bd.  Ha!  look  there  I 
Mr  husband  bloody,  and  his  friend  too!    Murder ! 
Wlio  has  done  this  I    Speak  to  me,  thou  sad  rision : 
On  these  poor  trembling  knees  I  b^  it.  Vanish'd  I 
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Here  they  went  down. — Oh,  I'll  dig,  dig  the  den  up! 

Hoa,  Jamer,  Jaffier! 

Peep  up,  and  give  me  but  a  look.    I  haye  him! 

I  haye  got  him,  father!    Oh  I 

My  loyel  my  dear!  my  blessing!  help  me!  help  me! 

They'ye  hold  of  me,  and  drag  me  to  the  bottom! 

Nay — ^now  they  pull  so  hard — ^farewell i^^' 

Pri.  Oh!  1^  me  into  some  place  that's  nt  for 
mourning : 
Where  the  free  air,  light,  and  the  cheerful  sun. 
May  neyer  enter ;  hang  it  round  with  black, 
Set  up  one  taper,  that  may  light  a  day 
Am  long  as  I'ye  to  liye ;  and  there  all  leaye  me : 
Sparing  no  tears  when  you  this  tale  relate. 
But  bid  all  cruel  fathers  dread  my  fate. 

\Eximt  Oamet. 

IPartingJ] 

Where  am  I !    Sure  I  wander  'midst  enchantment, 
And  neyer  more  shall  find  the  way  to  rest. 
But  0  Monimia  I  art  thou  indeed  resoWd 
To  punish  me  with  everlasting  absence  I 
Why  tum'st  thou  from  me  1    I'm  alone  already  I 
Methinks  I  stand  upon  a  naked  beach 
Sighing  to  winds  and  to  the  seas  complaining ; 
Wnilst  afar  off  the  yessel  sails  away, 
Where  all  the  treasure  of  my  soul's  embark'd  ! 
Wilt  thou  not  turn  1  0  could  those  eyes  but  speak  ! 
I  should  know  all,  for  loye  is  pregnant  in  them  ! 
They  swell,  they  press  their  beams  upon  me  still  I 
Wilt  thou  not  speak  ?    If  we  must  part  for  oyer, 
Oiye  me  but  one  kind  word  to  think  upon, 
And  please  myself  with,  while  my  heart  is  breaking. 

TheOrpkcm. 

IPidurecfa  TTt^.] 

Through  a  close  lane  as  I  panned  my  journey, 
And  meditating  on  the  last  night's  yision, 
I  spied  a  wrinkled  hag,  with  age  grown  double. 
Picking  diy  sticks,  and  mumbling  to  herself ; 
Her  eyes  with  scalding  rheum  were  gall'd  and  red. 
And  palsy  shook  her  h«id ;  her  hands  seemed  withePd ; 
And  on  her  crooked  shoulder  had  she  wrapp'd 
The  tatter'd  renmant  of  an  old  striped  hanging. 
Which  senred  to  keep  her  carcass  from  the  cold. 
So  there  was  nothing  of  a  piece  about  her. 
Her  lower  weeds  were  all  o'er  coarsely  patched 
With  different  coloured  rags — ^black,red,  white,  yellow, 
And  seem'd  to  speak  yariety  of  wretchedness. 
I  ask'd  her  of  the  way,  which  she  informed  me ; 
Then  crayed  my  charity,  and  bade  me  hasten 
To  saye  a  sister. 

IDescripUon  ofMonUng,} 

Wish'd  Morning  's  come ;  and  now  upon  the  pUuns, 
And  distant  mountains,  where  they  feed  their  flocks, 
The  happy  shepherds  leaye  their  homely  huts, 
And  with  their  pipes  proclaim  the  new-bom  day. 
The  lusty  swain  comes  with  his  well-fiU'd  scrip 
Of  healthful  yiands,  which,  when  hunger  calls. 
With  much  content  and  appetite  he  eats, 
To  follow  in  the  field  his  daily  toil. 
And  dress  the  grateful  debe  that  yields  him  fruits. 
The  beasts  that  under  the  warm  hedges  slept. 
And  weather'd  out  the  cold  bleak  night,  are  up  ; 
And,  looking  towards  the  neighbouring  pastures,  raise 
Their  yoioe,  and  bid  their  fellow-brut^  good  morrow. 
The  cheerful  birds,  too,  on  the  tops  of  trees. 
Assemble  all  in  choin  ;  and  with  their  notes 
Salute  and  welcome  up  the  rising  sun. 

[KiUvng  a  Boar.J 

Forth  from  the  thicket  rush'd  another  boar. 
So  lai)(e,  he  seem'd  the  tyrant  of  tiie  woods. 


With  all  his  dreadful  bristles  raised  on  high  ; 
They  seem'd  a  groye  of  spean  upon  his  back  : 
Foaming,  he  came  at  me,  where  I  was  ^ted. 
Whetting  his  huge  long  tusks,  and  gaping  widi^ 
As  he  already  had  me  for  his  prey ; 
Till,  brandishing  my  well-pois'd  jayelin  hjgh^ 
Witik  this  bold  executing  arm  I  struck 
The  ugly  brindled  monster  to  the  heart. 

NATSAXtKL  UOL 

Another  tragic  poet  of  thii  period  waa  Kathahikl 
Lee,  who  poBsosscd  no  small  portion  of  the  fire  d  ge- 
nins,  though  Bofortnnately  'oeer  allied'  to  madwpea 
Lee  was  the  son  of  a  Hertfordshire  derj^num,  asd 
xeo^Ted  a  classicHJ  education,  first  at  Westnunater 
school,  and  afterwards  at  Trinity  college,  Cambridge. 
He  tried  the  stage  both  as  an  actor  and  anthar, 
was  four  yean  in  bedlam  from  wild  inaanity ;  but 
reooyering  hia  reason,  resumed  his  laboura  aa  a  dra- 
matist, and  though  subject  to  flti  of  partial  derange- 
ment, continued  to  write  till  the  end  of  hia  life.  He 
was  the  author  of  eleren  tragedies,  besides  aaaieHng 
Diyden  in  the  composition  of  two  pieoee,  .JSdqms 
and  the  Dvke  of  Gmae.  The  unfortunate  poet  was 
in  his  latter  days  supported  by  charity :  he  died  in 
London,  and  was  buried  in  St  Clement's  church, 
April  6, 1692.  The  best  of  Lee's  tragedies  are  the 
Bival  Queens,  or  Alexander  the  Greats  MiikHdaiea, 
Tkeodorius,  and  LuciuB  Junius  Brutus,  In  pirainng 
Alexander,  Dry  den  alludes  to  the  power  of  hia  fiiend 
in  moying  the  passions,  and  counsels  him  to  despiae 
those  critics  who  condemn 

The  too  much  Tigour  of  his  youthful  muse. 

We  haye  here  indicated  the  80uioe  both  of  Lee^s 
strength  and  of  his  weakness.  In  tendemeaa  and 
genuine  passion,  he  excels  Dryden ;  but  bis  style  often 
degenerates  into  bombast  and  extnyagant  firenzy — 
a  defect  which  was  heightened  in  his  late  jnodiictionfl 
by  his  mental  malady.  The  author  waa  aware  of  his 
weakness.  'It  has  often  been  obsenred  againat  me,* 
he  says  in  his  dedication  of  Theodoaiaa,  'that  I 
abound  in  ungovemed  fancy  f  but  I  hope  the  worid  will 
pardon  the  sallies  of  youth:  age,  d^wndencx,  and 
dulness,  come  too  fast  of  themselyes.  I  diBoommend 
no  man  for  keeping  the  beaten  road ;  but  I  am  anre 
the  noble  hunters  that  follow  the  game  niuat  leap 
hedges  and  ditches  sometimes,  and  run  at  aU,  or 
neyer  come  into  the  faU  of  a  quarry.'  He  wanted 
discretion  to  temper  his  tropical  genius,  and  reduce 
his  poetical  conceptions  to  consistency  and  order; 
yet  among  his  wild  ardour  and  martial  cnthuaiaam 
are  yery  soft  and  graoefU  linn.  Dryden  >»i"»— J^  haa 
no  finer  image  than  the  following  ^— 

Speech  is  morning  to  the  mind ; 

It  spreads  the  beauteous  images  abroad. 

Which  else  lie  furled  and  clouded  in  the  aoaL 

Or  this  declaration  of  loye  :— 

I  disdain 
All  pomp  when  thou  art  by :  £ur  be  the  noise 
Of  kings  and  courts  from  us,  whose  gentle  aoola 
Our  kinder  stars  haye  steer'd  another  way. 
Free  as  the  forest-birds  well  pair  together. 
Fly  to  the  arbours,  grots,  and  flowery  meads, 
And,  in  soft  murmurs,  interchange  our  souls  i 
Together  drink  the  cxystal  of  the  stream, 
Or  taste  the  yellow  fruit  which  autumn  yields  ; 
And  when  the  golden  eyeninf  calls  us  home. 
Wing  to  our  downy  nest,  and  sleep  till  mom. 

The  heroic  style  of  Lee  (yerging  upon  ihodomoii* 
tade)  may  be  seen  in  such  lines  as  the  foDowing, 
descriptiye  of  Junius  Brntos  throwing  off  hia  dia- 
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guise  of  idiocy  after  the  rape  of  Lucreoe  hy  Tar- 

quin: —  • 

As  from  xiight's  womb  the  gloriotu  daj  breaki  forth. 
And  seemi  to  kindle  from  the  letting  ttan  ; 
So,  from  the  blacknen  of  Toong  Tarquin'i  crime 
And  fuinace  of  hii  lost,  the  Tirtaoui  soul 
Of  Junius  Brutus  catches  bright  occasion. 
I  see  the  pillan  of  his  kingdom  totter : 
The  rape  of  Lncrece  is  the  midnight  lantern 
That  lights  my  genius  down  to  the  foundation. 
LeaTe  me  to  work^  mj  Titos,  O  my  son  I 
For  from  this  spark  a  lightning  sblall  arise, 
;  That  must  ore  night  purge  all  the  Roman  ur. 
And  then  the  thunder  of  hia  ruin  follows. 


I  [Seene  letwem  SnOm  and  TUut^  hit  son.] 

I     [Tftof  hsrliif  JofaMd  the  Ttarqida  eonqifmej,  It  eondemofld 
I  by  hJs  own  isther  to  ■oflte  the  death  of  a  traitor.  Bmtae  takes 
A  list  faieweD  of  him.] 

Bniitu.  Well,  Titus,  speak ;  how  is  it  with  thee  now  f 
I  would  attend  awhile  this  mi^tj  motion. 
Wait  till  the  tempest  were  quite  oyerblown. 
That  I  mifht  take  thee  in  the  calm  of  nature 
With  all  Sij  rentier  virtues  brooding  on  thee. 
So  hush'd  a  stillness,  as  if  all  the  gods 
Looked  down  and  listen'd  to  what  we  were  saying : 
Speak,  then,  and  tell  me,  0  my  best  beloTod, 
My  son,  my  Titus,  is  all  well  again  f 

TUut.  80  well,  that  saying  how,  most  make  it  no- 
thing; 
So  well,  that  I  could  wish  to  die  this  moment. 
For  BO  my  heart  with  powerful  throbs  persuades  me  : 
That  were  indeed  to  make  yoU'  reparation — 
That  were,  my  lord,  to  thank  you  home,  to  die ; 
And  that  for  Titus  too,  would  be  most  happy. 

JBru,  How's  that,  my  son  t  would  death  ^r  thee  be 
happy! 

TiL  Most  certain,  sir ;  for  in  my  grave  I  'scape 
All  those  affionts  which  I  in  life  must  look  for. 
All  those  reproaches  which  the  eyes,  and  fingers. 
And  tongues  of  Rome  will  daily  cast  upon  me ; 
From  whom,  to  a  soul  so  sensible  as  mine, 
Each  single  scorn  would  be  far  worse  than  dying : 
Besides,  I  'scape  the  stings  of  my  own  conscience. 
Which  will  for  ever  rack  me  with  remembrance, 
Haunt  me  by  day,  and  torture  me  by  night. 
Casting  my  blotted  honour  in  the  way 
AVhere°er  my  melancholy  thoughts  shall  guide  me. 

JBru.  But  is  not  death  a  very  dreadful  thing  f 

Tit,  Not  to  a  mind  resoly'd.    No,  sir ;  to  me 
It  seems  as  natural  as  to  be  bom : 
Groans,  and  conyulsions,  and  disoolour'd  faces. 
Friends  weeping  round  us,  blacks,  and  obsequies, 
Make  it  a  dreadful  thing ;  the  pomp  of  death 
Is  far  more  terrible  than  death  itself. 
Yes,  sir ;  I  call  the  powers  of  heaven  to  witness, 
Titus  dsires  die,  if  so  you  have  decreed ; 
Nay,  he  shall  die  with  joy,  to  honour  Brotos, 
To  make  tout  justice  famous  through  the  world. 
And  fix  the  liberty  of  Rome  for  ever. 
Not  but  I  must  confess  my  weakness  too : 
Yet  it  is  great  thus  to  resolve  against  it,  • 

To  have  the  frailty  of  a  mortal  man. 
But  the  security  of  the  immortal  gods, 

Bru,  O  Titus,  0  thou  absolute  young  man! 
Thou  flattering  minor  of  thy  faUier's  image. 
Where  I  behold  myself  at  such  advantage  1 
Thou  perfect  glory  of  the  Junian  race ! 
Let  me  endear  thee  once  more  to  my  bosom ; 
Groan  an  eternal  farewell  to  thy  soul ; 
Instead  of  tears,  weep  blood,  if  possible : 
Blood,  the  heart-blood  of  Brutus,  on  his  child ; 
For  thou  must  die,  my  Titus ;  die,  my  son : 


The  violated  oenius  of  thy  countiy 
Rears  his  sad  iiead,  and  passes  sentence  on  thee : 
This  morning  sun,  that  lights  thy  sorrows  on 
To  the  tribunal  of  this  horrid  Tsngeaaoe, 
Shall  never  see  thee  more. 

TU,  Alasl  my  lord, 
Why  art  thou  moved  thus!  why  am  I  worthy  of  thy 

sorrow! 
Why  should  the  godlike  Bmtus  shake  to  doom  me ! 
Why  all  these  trappings  for  a  traitor's  hearse  ! 
The  gods  will  have  it  so. 

Bru,  They  will,  my  Titus ; 
Nor  Heaven,  nor  earth,  can  have  it  otherwise ; 
Nay,  Titus,  mark ;  the  deeper  that  I  search. 
My  harass'd  soul  returns  the  more  confirm'd. 
Methinks  I  see  the  very  hand  of  fire 
Moving  the  dreadful  wheels  of  this  afikir. 
That  whirl  thee,  like  a  machine,  to  thy  fate ; 
It  seems  as  if  the  gods  had  pre-ordain*d  it. 
To  fix  the  reeling  spirits  of  the  people, 
And  settle  the  loose  liberty  of  Rome, 
lis  fiz'd :  O,  therefore,  let  not  fancy  fond  thee : 
So  fix'd  thy  death,  that  'tis  not  in  the  power 
Of  gods  or  men  to  save  thee  firom  the  axe. 

m  The  axe!  Oheaven  I  Then  must  I  fall  so  basely ! 
What  1  Shall  I  perish  by  the  common  hangman! 

Bnu  If  thou  deny  me  this,  thou  giv'st  me  nothing. 
Yes,  Titus,  since  the  gods  have  so  decreed 
That  I  must  lose  thee,  I  will  take  th'  advantage 
Of  thy  important  fate — cement  Rome's  flaws. 
And  heal  their  wounded  freedom  with  thy  blood ; 
I  will  ascend  myself  the  sad  tribunal. 
And  sit  upon  my  sons ;  on  thee,  my  Titus : 
Behold  thee  suner  all  the  shame  of  death. 
The  lictor's  lashes  bleed  before  the  people ; 
Then  with  thy  hopes  and  all  thy  youth  upon  thee. 
See  thy  head  taken  by  the  common  axe. 
Without  a  groan,  without  one  pitying  tear. 
If  that  the  gods  can  hold  me  to  my  purpose. 
To  make  my  justice  quite  transcend  example. 

TiL  Scoug'dlike  a  bondman  !  Ha  I  abMtten slave  1 
But  I  deserve  it  all :  yet  here  I  fail ; 
The  image  of  this  sufllering  quite  """»*"■  me. 

0  sir,  0  Brutus,  must  I  call  you  ikther. 
Yet  have  no  token  ofvour  toidemess ! 

No  sign  of  mercy !    What !  not  bate  me  that  ? 
Can  you  resolve  on  all  th'  extremity 
Of  cruel  rigour !  to  behold  me  too ! 
To  sit  unmov'd  and  see  me  whipt  to  death  ! 
Where  are  your  bowels  now  !    Is  this  a  father! 
Ah  I  sir,  why  should  you  make  my  heart  suspect 
That  all  your  late  compassion  was  dissembled  ! 
How  can  I  think  that  you  did  ever  love  me  ! 

Bru,  Think  that  I  love  thee  by  my  present  passion, 
'By  these  unmanly  tears,  these  earthquakes  here^ 
These  sighs  that  twitch  the  very  strings  of  life : 
Think  that  no  other  cause  on  Mrth  could  move  me 
To  tremble  thus,  to  sob,  or  shed  a  tear. 
Nor  shake  my  solid  virtue  from  her  point. 
But  Titus'  death  :  0,  do  not  call  it  shameful. 
That  thus  shall  fix  the  glory  of  the  world. 

1  own  thy  sufferings  ouf ht  t'  unman  me  thus. 
To  make  me  throw  my  body  on  the  ground. 
To  bellow  like  a  beast,  to  gnaw  the  earth. 

To  tear  my  hair,  to  curse  ue  cruel  fates 
That  force  a  father  thus  to  dra^  his  bowels. 

Tit,  O  rise,  thou  violated  mi^esty. 
Rise  from  the  earth ;  or  I  shall  beg  those  fates 
Which  you  would  curse,  to  bolt  me  to  tiie  centre. 
I  now  submit  to  all  your  threaten'd  vengeance  : 
Come  forth,  you  executioners  of  justice. 
Nay,  all  you  lictors,  slaves,  and  common  hangmen ; 
Come,  strip  me  bare,  unrobe  me  in  his  sight, 
And  lash  me  till  I  bleed  ;  whip  me  like  furies ; 
And  when  youll  have  scourg^l  me  till  I  foam  and 
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For  want  of  Bpirits,  groyelling  in  the  dust, 
Then  tftke  my  head,  and  give  it  his  revenge : 
Bj  all  the  gods,  I  greedilv  resign  it. 

Bru,  No  more — farewell — eternally  farewell : 
If  there  be  gods,  they  will  reserre  a  room, 
A  throne  for  thee  in  Hearen.    One  lavt  embrace— 
What  is  it  makea  mj  eyes  thus  swim  again ! 

[Sdf'Mvrder,! 

What  torments  are  allotted  those  sad  spirits, 
Who,  groaning  with  the  burden  of  despair. 
No  longer  will  endure  the  cares  of  life. 
But  boldly  set  themseWes  at  liberty. 
Through  the  dark  cares  of  death  to  wander  on. 
Like  mlder'd  travellers,  without  a  guide ; 
Eternal  rovers  in  the  gloomy  maze. 
Where  scarce  the  twilight  of  an  infant  mom. 
By  a  faint  glimmer  check'ring  through  the  trees, 
Beflects  to  dismal  view  the  walking  ghosts. 
That  never  hope  to  reach  the  bless^  fields. 

JOHNCBOWNS. 

John  Cbowne  was  patronised  by  Rochester,  in 
opposition  to  Dryden,  as  a  dramatic  poet  Between 
1661  and  1698,  he  wrote  seventeen  pieces,  two  of 
which,  namely,  the  tragedy  of  JTiyestes,  and  the 
comedy  of  Sir  Courtly  Nice,  evince  considerable 
talent  The  former  is,  indeed,  founded  on  a  repul- 
sive classical  story.  Atreus  invites  his  banished 
brother,  Thyestes,  to  the  court  of  Argos,  and  there 
at  a  banquet  sets  before  him  the  mangled  limbs  and 
blood  of  his  own  son,  of  wUch  the  father  uncon- 
ciously  partakes.  The  return  of  Thyestes  from  his 
retirement,  with  the  fears  and  misgivings  which  fol- 
low, are  vividly  described: — 

[Extract  from  Thyealet,} 
Tktbstbs.   Philistrsmss.   Pkitbus. 

Thy,  0  wondrous  pleasure  to  a  bamsh'd  man, 
I  feel  my  lov'd  long  look'd-for  native  soil  1 
And  oh  I  my  weary  eyes,  that  all  the  day 
Had  from  some  mountain  travelled  toward  this  place, 
Now  rest  themselves  upon  the  royal  towers 
Of  that  great  palace  where  I  had  my  birth. 
0  sacred  towers,  sacred  in  your  height. 
Mingling  with  clouds,  the  villas  of  the  gods, 
Whither  for  sacred  pleasures  they  retire  : 
Sacred,  because  you  are  the  work  of  gods ; 
Your  lofty  looks  boast  your  divine  descent ; 
And  the  proud  citv  which  lies  at  vour  feet. 
And  would  jpve  place  to  nothing  but  to  you. 
Owns  her  onginal  is  short  of  yours. 
And  now  a  thousand  objects  more  ride  fast 
On  momine  beams,  and  meet  mv  eyes  in  throngs : 
And  see,  all  Aigos  meets  me  with  loud  shouts  I 

PhiL  O  joyful  sound  I 

Thy.  But  with  them  Atreus  too-— — 

Phil,  What  aib  my  &ther  that  ho  stops,  and  shakes. 
And  now  retires  1 

2%y,  Return  with  me,  my  son. 
And  old  friend  Peneus,  to  the  honest  beasts. 
And  faithful  desert,  and  well-seated  caves ; 
Trees  shelter  man,  by  whom  they  often  die, 
And  never  seek  revenge ;  no  villany 
Lies  in  the  prospect  of  a  humble  cave. 

Pen,  Talk  you  of  villany,  of  foes,  and  fiaud  f 

7%y.  I  talk  of  Atreus. 

Pen,  What  are  these  to  him  ? 

Thy,  Nearer  than  I  am,  for  they  are  himself. 

Pen,  Gods  drive  these  impious  thoughts  out  of  your 
mind. 

Thy.  The  gods  for  all  our  safety  put  them  there. 
Return,  return  with  me. 


Pen.  Against  our  oaths ! 
I  cannot  stem  the  vengeance  of  the  gods. 

Thy.  Here  are  no  g^s ;  they've  Idt  this  dire  abode. 

Pen,  True  race  of  Tantalus  1  who  parent-like 
Are  doom*d  in  midst  of  plenty  to  bo  starved. 
His  hell  and  yours  differ  alone  in  this  : 
When  he  would  catch  at  joys,  they  fly  from  him ; 
When  glories  catch  at  you,  you  fly  from  them. 

Thy.  A  fit  comparison ;  our  joys  and  his 
Are  lying  shadows,  which  to  trust  is  helL 

iWiihesfor  Obaeurky.} 

How  miserable  a  thing  is  a  great  mui  I 
Take  noisy  vexing  grrainess  they  that  please ; 
Qxve  me  obscure  and  safe  and  silent  case. 
Acquaintance  and  oommtfroe  let  me  have  none 
With  any  powerful  thing  but  Time  alone : 
My  rest  let  Time  be  fearful  to  ofiimd. 
And  creep  by  me  as  by  a  slumbering  friend ; 
Till,  with  ease  glutted,  to  my  bed  I  steal. 
As  men  to  sleep  afler  a  plenteous  meaL 
Oh,  wretched  he  who,  call'd  abroad  by  power. 
To  know  himself  can  never  find  an  hour ! 
Strange  to  himself,  but  to  all  others  known. 
Lends  every  one  his  life,  but  uses  none ; 
So,  e'er  he  tasted  life,  to  death  he  goes. 
And  himself  loses  ere  himself  he  knows. 

[PosfipfM.] 

We  oft  by  lightning  read  in  darkest  nights  ; 
And  bv  your  passions  I  read  all  your  naturs^ 
Thougn  you  at  other  times  can  keep  them  dark. 

{Love  in  Women.'] 

These  are  great  maxims,  sir,  it  is  confessed ; 
Too  stately  for  a  woman's  narrow  breast 
Poor  love  is  lost  in  men's  capacious  minds  ; 
In  ours,  it  fills  up  all  the  room  it  finds. 

[Inconstancy  of  the  Multitude.'} 

Ill  not  such  favour  to  rebellion  show. 

To  wear  a  crown  the  people  do  bestow ; 

Who,  when  their  gidav  violenoe  is  past, 

Shall  from  the  king,  the  Ador'd,  revolt  at  last ; 

And  then  the  throne  they  gave  Uiey  shall  invmde. 

And  scorn  the  idol  whicn  themselves  have  made. 

[Warriors.} 

I  hate  these  potent  madmen,  who  keep  all 
Mankind  awake,  while  they,  by  their  great  deeds, 
Are  drumming  hard  upon  this  hollow  world. 
Only  to  make  a  sound  to  last  for  ages. 


THOHA8  8HADWKIX — BIB  OEOBGE  STHEVSOE — 
UAM  VnrCHEBJLET — ^MB8  AFHRA.  BEIIN. 

A  more  popular  rival  and  enemy  of  Diyden 
Tbomab  Shaowell  (1640-1692^  who  also  wrote 
seventeenplays,  chiefly  comedies,  m  which  he  affected 
to  follow  Ben  JonsoiL  Shadwell,  though  only  known 
now«s  the  Mac-flecknoe  of  Dryden's  satire,  posseeBcd 
no  inconsiderable  comic  power.  Hia  fictorea  o€ 
society  are  too  coarse  for  quotation,  bat  they  are 
often  true  and  well-drawn.  When  the  Bevolotion 
threw  Dryden  and  other  excessive  loyalists  into  thie 
shade,  Shadwell  was  promoted  to  the  office  of  poet- 
laureate.  Sir  Geobge  Ethebsoe  (1 636-1 694)  smve 
a  more  sprightlv  air  to  the  comic  drama  by  his  Jvajt 
of  Mode  or  Sir  iFopling  Flutter,  a  play  which  cootains 
the  first  runnings  of  that  vein  of  lively  humour  and 
witty  dialogue  which  were  afterwards  displayed  hy 
Congreve  and  Farquhar.  Sir  George  was  a  gay 
UbertiDe,  and  whilst  taking  leave  of  a  fiistive  partj^ 
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one  evening  at  hi*  house  in  Ratiibon  (where  he  re- 
sided as  British  plenipotentiary),  he  fell  down  the 
sUirs  and  killed  himself.    Tlie  greatest  of  the  comic 
dramatists  was  William  Wycheblbt,  horn  in  the 
year  1640,  in  Shropshire,  where  his  father  possessed 
a  handsome  property.    Though  bred  to  the  law, 
Wycherley  did  not  practise  his  profession,  but  lived 
gaily  'upon  town.'  Pope  says  he  had  *a  true  noble- 
man look,*  and  he  was  one  of  the  farourites  of  the 
abandoned  Duchess  of  Cleveland.   He  wrote  various 
comedies.  Love  in  a  Wood  (1672),  the  Gendeman 
Dancing  Matter  (\67S),  the  Qmntiy  Wife  (1675),  and 
the  Plain  Dealer  (1677).    In  1704  he  puWiahed  a 
volume  of  misceHaneons  poems,  of  which  it  has  been 
said  *  the  style  and  vernHcatlon  are  beneath  criti- 
cism ;  the  monds  are  those  of  Rochester.'    In  ad- 
vanced age,  Wycherley  continued  to  exhibit  the  follies 
and  vices  of  youth.    His  name,  however,  stood  high 
as  a  dramatist,  and  Pope  was  |»oud  to  receive  the 
notice  of  the  author  of  the  •Country  Wife.'    Their 
published  correspondence  is  well-known,  and  is  in- 
teresting from  the  marked  superiority  maintained 
in  their  intercourse  by  the  boy-poet  of  sixteen  over 
his  mentor  of  sixty-four.    The  pupil  grew  too  great 
for  his  master,  and  the  unnatural  friendship  was 
dissolved  At  the  ageof  seventy-five,  Wycherleymar- 
ried  a  young  girl,  in  order  to  defeat  the  expectations 
of  his  nephew,  and  died  ten  days  afterwards,  in 
December  1715.  The  subjects  of  most  of  Wycherley's 
plays  were  borrowed  from  the  Spanish  or  French 
stage.    He  wrought  up  his  dialogues  and  scenes 
with  great  care,  and  with  considerable  liveliness  and 
wit,  but  without  sufOcient  attention  to  character  or 
probability.    Destitute  himself  of  moral  feeling  or 
propriety  of  conduct,   his  characters  are  equally 
objectionable,  and  his  once  &shionable  plays  may  be 
said  to  be  *  quietly  inurned'  in  their  own  corruption 
and  profligacy.    A  female  Wycherley  appeared  in 

,  Mrs  Aphra  Behn,  celebrated  in  her  day  under  the 

'  name  of  Astrsea — 

The  stage  how  loosely  does  Astraea  tread  I 


The  comedies  of  Mn  Bdn  are  grossly  indelicate ; 
and  of  the  whole  seventeen  which  she  wrote  (besides 
various  novels  and  poems),  not  one  is  now  read  or 
remembered.  Tlie  history  of  Mrs  Behn  is  remarkable. 
She  was  daughter  of  the  governor  of  Surinam,  where 
she  resided  some  time,  and  became  acquainted  with 
Prince  Oroonoko,  on  whose  story  she  founded  a 
novel,  that  supplied  Southerne  with  materials  for  a 
tragedy  on  the  unhappy  fate  of  the  African  prince. 
She  was  employed  as  a  political  spy  by  Oharlcs  IL, 
and,  while  residing  at  Antwerp,  she  was  enabled,  by 
the  aid  of  her  lovers  and  admirers,  to  give  infor- 
mation to  the  British  government  as  to  the  intended 
Dutch  attack  on  Chatham.    She  died  in  1689. 

[_8cene/rom  Sir  George  Elhereg^e  Comieal  Serenge.} 

[A  portion  of  this  comedy  la  written  In  rhyme.  Although 
the  rerBifloation  of  the  French  dramatic  poete  If  moetly  so, 
Its  efllBct  In  onr  own  language  la  far  from  good,  especially  in 
pwiiMgfii  of  rapid  action.  In  the  following  iwene,  the  hero  knd 
hlj  •econd  arrived  at  the  place  of  meeting  for  a  dnel ;  but  are 
Mt  upon  by  hired  aawaehia.  Their  advertaries  opportmely 
appear,  and  eat  opon  them.] 

Enter  BsAirroar  and  Bia  FaiDRfticK,  and  trarene  the  itage. 
Enter  Bmuo  and  Lovia  at  another  door. 

Bruce,  Your  friendship,  noble  youth,  's  too  prodigal ; 
j  For  one  already  lost  you  renture  all : 
,  Your  present  happiness,  your  future  joy ; 
j  You  for  the  hopeless  your  great  hopes  destroy. 
I      Lovii.  What  can  I  venture  for  so  brave  a  friend  t 


Should  I  your  friendship  and  my  honour  rate 

Below  the  value  of  a  poor  estate ! 

A  heap  of  dirt.    Our  family  has  been 

To  blame,  my  blood  must  here  atone  the  sin. 

Enter  the  five  rillaina  with  drawn  ewarde. 

IH  ViUam,puUimgcffhiM  ffimrd. — ^Bruce,  look  on  me, 

and  then  vrepare  to  die. 
Bruce.  O  tif»aierous  villain ! 
1st  ViBam.  Fall  on  and  sacrifice  his  blood  to  my 

revenge. 
Zarit,  More  hearts  than  one  shall  bleed  if  he  must 

die.  [Th^y  fight, 

Bntar  BaavvoBT  sad  Bia  FasDaaica. 

Beau,  Heavens!  what  is  this  I  seel    Sir  Frederick, 
draw. 
Their  blood's  too  good  to  grace  such  villains'  swords. 
Couxage,  brave  men;  now  we  can  match  their  force  ! 

XovM.  Well  make  you  slaves  repent  this  treacheiy. 

Beau,  So.  [The  viUaim  run. 

Bruce.  They  are  not  worth  punuit ;  well  let  them 
go. 
Brave  men !  this  action  makes  it  well  appear 
Tis  honour,  and  not  envy,  brings  you  here. 

Bca/u.  We  come  to  conquer,  Bruce,  and  not  to  see 
Such  villains  rob  us  of  our  victory. 
Your  lires  our  fatal  swords  claim  as  their  due ; 
We'd  wreng'd  ourselves  had  we  not  righted  you. 

Song. 
pA  Mrs  Bebn'ii  <  Abdelaaer,  or  the  Moort  Revenge.*] 

Love  in  fantastic  triumph  sat. 

Whilst  bleeding  hearts  around  him  flow'd. 
For  whom  fiesh  pains  he  did  create. 

And  strange  tyrannic  power  he  show'd. 
From  thy  bright  eyes  he  took  his  fires. 

Which  round  about  in  sport  he  hurl'd  ; 
But  'twas  from  mine  he  took  desires 

Enough  t'  undo  the  amorous  world. 

From  me  he  took  his  sighs  and  team. 

From  thee  his  pride  and  cruelty  ; 
From  me  his  languishment  and  fears. 

And  eveiy  killing  dart  from  thee  : 
Thus  thou,  and  I,  the  god  have  arm'd, 

And  set  him  up  a  deity ; 
But  my  poor  heart  alone  is  harm'd. 

While  thine  the  victor  is,  and  tice. 


K/t, 


V«n^  ivK*^  <%n 


MISCELLANEOUS  PIECES  OV  THE  PERIOD  1649-16S9. 

[JToflo  my  Fancg.l 
[Anonymona] 

In  melancholic  fancy, 

Out  of  myself. 
In  the  vulcan  dancy. 
All  the  world  surveying. 
No  where  staying, 
Just  likeafaixy  elf; 
Out  o*er  the  tops  of  highest  mountains  skipping. 
Out  o'er  the  hills,  the  trees  and  valleys  tripping. 
Out  o'er  the  ooesn  seas,  without  an  oar  or  shipping. 
HiUIo  my  fimcy,  whither  wilt  thou  go  1 

Amidst  the  mistv  vi^urs, 

Fain  would  I  know 
What  doth  cause  the  tapers ; 
Whv  the  clouds  benight  us 
And  affright  us. 
While  we  travel  here  below. 
Fidn  would  I  know  what  makes  the  roaring  thunder. 
And  what  these  lightnings  be  that  rend  the  clouds 

asunder. 
And  what  these  comets  are  on  which  we  gaxe  and 
wonder. 

TTnlln  vnv  fkti/nr.  wKitkAT  wilt  thon  ITO  t 
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I 


Fain  would  I  know  the  reMOQ 

Why  the  littie  ant,      •> 
All  the  summer  Mawn, 
liayeth  up  proTifion, 
On  condition 
To  know  no  winter's  want : 
And  how  houBOwires,  that  an  so  good  and  punful. 
Do  unto  their  husbands  prore  so  good  and  gainful ; 
And  why  the  lazy  drones  to  them  do  prove  disdainful. 
Hallo  my  fancy,  whither  wilt  thou  go  1 

Ships,  ships,  I  will  descry  you 

Amidst  the  main ; 
I  will  come  and  try  you 
What  you  are  protecting, 
Andprojecting, 
What's  your  end  and  aim. 
One  ffoes  abroad  for  merchandise  and  trading. 
Another  stays  to  keep  his  country  from  inrading, 
A  third  is  coming  home  with  rich  and  wealth  of  lading. 
Hallo  my  fancy,  whither  wilt  thou  go  f 

When  I  look  before  me. 

There  I  do  behold 
There's  none  that  sees  or  knows  me ; 
All  the  world's  a-gadding. 
Running  madding ; 
None  doth  his  station  hold. 
He  that  is  below  enyieth  him  that  riseth. 
And  he  that  is  abore,  him  that's  below  despiseth. 
So  erery  man  his  plot  and  counter-plot  deriseth. 
Hallo  I^y  fancy,  whither  wilt  thou  go  t 

Look,  look,  what  bustling 

Here  I  do  espy ; 
Each  another  jostling, 
Erery  one  turmoiling, 
Th'  other  spoiling. 
As  I  did  pass  them  by. 
One  sitteth  musing  in  a  dumpish  passion, 
Another  hangs  his  nead,  because  he's  out  of  fashion, 
A  third  is  fully  bent  on  sport  and  recreation. 
Hallo  my  fancy,  whither  wilt  thou  go  1 

Amidst  the  foamy  ocean, 

Fain  would  I  Imow 
What  doth  cause  the  motion, 
And  retuminff 
In  its  journeying. 
And  doth  so  seldom  swerve ! 
And  how  these  little  fishes  that  swim  beneath  salt 

water. 
Do  never  blind  their  eye ;  methinks  it  is  a  matter 
An  inch  above  the  reach  of  old  Erra  Pater  I 
Hallo  my  fancy,  whither  wilt  thou  go  f 

Fain  would  I  be  resolved 
How  things  are  done ; 
And  where  Uie  bull  was  calved 
Of  bloody  Phalaris, 
And  where  the  tailor  is 
That  works  to  the  man  i'  the  moon  t 
Fain  would  I  know  how  Cupid  aims  so  rightly ; 
And  how  these  little  fairies  do  danoe  and  leap  so 

Hghtly ; 
And  where  fair  Cynthia  makes  her  ambles  nightly. 
Hallo  my  fimcy,  whither  wilt  thou  go! 

In  conceit  like  Phseton, 

111  mount  Phoebus'  chair 
Having  ne'er  a  hat  on, 
All  my  hair  a-buming 
In  my  journeying. 
Hurrying  through  the  air. 
Fain  would  I  hear  Mb  fiery  horses  neiffhing. 
And  see  how  th^  on  foamy  bits  are  playing ; 
All  the  stars  and  planets  1  will  be  surveying  I 
Hallo  my  nacy,  iHdther  wilt  thou  go  1 


0,  from  what  mund  of  nature 

Doth  the  peucan. 
That  self-devouring  creatorsi 
Prove  so  froward 
And  untoward. 

Her  vitals  for  to  stnuni 
And  why  the  subtle  fox,  while  in  death's 


Doth  not  lament  his  pangs  by  howling  and  br  eiyisg ; 
And  why  the  milk-white  swan  doth  sing  wnea  she*! 
a-dying. 
Hallo  my  fancy,  whither  wilt  thou  go  f 

Fain  would  I  conclude  ttds. 

At  least  make  essay. 
What  similitude  is ; 
Why  fowls  of  a  ftalhor 
Flock  and  fly  together. 
And  lamM  know  beaits  of  picy; 
How  Nature's  alchymists,  these  small  laborioai 

tures. 
Acknowledge  still  a  prinoe  in  ordering  their 
And  suffer  none  to  live^  who  slothing  lose  their  feateica 
Hallo  my  fsncy,  whither  wut  Uum  go  t 

I'm  nipt  with  admiration. 

When  I  do  ruminate, 
Men  of  an  occupation. 
How  each  one  calls  him  brother. 
Yet  each  envieth  other. 
And  yet  still  intimate  I 
Yea,  I  admire  to  see  some  natures  fiuiher  simdVed, 
Than  antipodes  to  us.    Is  it  not  to  be  wond'red. 
In  myriads  ye'U  find,  of  one  mind  scaroe  a  handled  I 
Hallo  my  fancy,  whither  wilt  thou  go  I 

What  multitude  of  notions 

Doth  perturb  my  pate, 
Considering  the  motions. 
How  the  heavens  are  preserved, 
And  this  world  served, 
In  moisture,  light,  and  heat  I 
If  one  spirit  sits  the  outmost  circle  turning. 
Or  one  turns  another  continuing  in  joumeyinj^ 
If  rapid  circles'  motion  be  that  which  ~ 

Hallo  my  fancy,  whither  wilt  thou  go  I 

Fain  also  would  I  prove  this. 

By  considering 
What  that,  whidi  you  call  lov<s^  is : 
Whether  it  be  a  folly 
Or  a  melancholy. 
Or  some  heroic  thing  I 
Fain  I'd  have  it  proved,  by  one  whom  lotye  kalk 

wounded. 
And  fully  upon  one  his  derire  hath  founded. 
Whom  noihinff  else  could  please  though  iba  indA 
were  rounded. 
Hallo  my  fancy,  whither  wilt  thou  go ! 

To  know  this  world's  centre. 

Height,  depth,  breadth,  and  length. 
Fain  would  I  adventure 
To  search  the  hid  attractions 
Of  magnetic  actions. 
And  adamantic  strength. 
Fain  would  I  know,  if  in  some  lofty  mountain. 
Where  the  moon  sojourns,  if  there  be  trees  or  fountsuB ; 
If  there  be  beasts  of  prey,  or  yet  be  fields  to  hunt 
Hallo  my  fancy,  whither  wilt  thoa  go  f 

Fain  would  I  have  it  tried 

By  experiment, 
By  none  can  be  denied ; 
If  in  this  bulk  of  nature, 
There  be  voids  less  or  greater, 
Or  all  remains  complete ! 
Fain  would  I  know  if  beasts  have  any  reason  ; 
If  falcons  killinff  eagles  do  commit  a  in  lasuu  ; 
If  fear  of  winters  want  make  swallows  fly  the 
Hallo  my  fancy,  whither  wilt  thou  go  t 
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Hallo  my  fancy,  hallo. 

Stay,  stay  at  home  with  me, 
I  can  thee  no  longer  follow, 
For  thou  haet  betoay'd  me, 
And  bewray'd  me ; 
It  if  too  much  for  thee. 
Stay,  stay  at  home  with  me;  leare  off  thy  lofty 

soaring; 
Stay  thoa  at  home  with  me,  and  on  thy  books  be 

poring; 
For  he  that  goci  abroad,  laTi  little  up  in  storing : 
Thoa'it  welcome  home,  my  fancy,  welcome  home  to  me. 

AloM^yoor  8(Mar/ 
WkUkerwiUthougof 
or 


AroMK  AUeratUmt  ^Mik  at  thU  Imt  ic, 
Ther/i  numjf  did  thmk  tkejf  never  tkauld 


[Fnm  a  OoOeetioB  of  powie  ntfUed  'Urn  Bomie/  by  B. 

WOd^DJ).    lOBB.] 

In  a  melancholr  study. 

None  but  myself, 
Methou^t  my  Muse  grew  muddy ; 

After  seren  yean'  reading, 
And  costly  breeding, 
I  felt,  but  could  find  no  pelf : 
Into  learned  rags 

IVe  rent  my  plush  and  satin. 
And  now  am  fit  to  b^ 

In  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin ; 
Instead  of  Aristotle, 
Would  I  had  got  a  patten : 
Alas,  poor  scholar  I  whither  wilt  thou  go? 

Cambridge,  now  I  must  leare  thee. 

And  follow  Fate, 
College  hopes  do  deoeiTe  me ; 
loft  expected 
To  hare  been  elected. 
But  desert  is  reprobate. 
Masters  of  colleges 

Haye  no  common  graces. 
And  they  that  hare  wllowahipe 

Hare  but  common  places ; 
And  those  that  scholus  are. 
They  must  have  handsome  fiMSS : 
Alas,  poor  scholar  1  whither  wilt  thou  go  t 

I  hare  bow'd,  I  haTo  bended, 

And  all  in  hope 
One  day  to  be  befriended : 

I  hare  preach'd,  I  hare  printed 
WhateVir  I  hinted. 
To  please  our  English  pope : 
I  worshiped  towards  the  east. 

But  the  sun  doth  now  forsake  me ; 
I  find  that  I  am  falling ; 

The  northern  winds  do  shake  me : 
Would  I  had  been  upridit, 
For  bowinc  now  will  break  me : 
Alas,  poor  scholar  t  whither  wilt  thou  go ! 

At  gteat  preferment  I  aimed. 

Witness  my  silk ; 
But  now  my  hopes  are  maimed ; 
I  looked  lately 
To  lire  most  stately. 
And  hare  a  daiiy  of  bell-ropes'  milk; 
But  now,  alas! 

Myself  I  must  not  flatter; 
Bigamy  of  steeples 

Is  a  laughing  matter ; 
Each  man  must  haye  but  one, 
And  curates  will  grow  fatter : 
Alas,  poor  scholarl  whithn  wilt  thoa  go! 


Into  some  country  fillago 
Now  I  must  go. 
Where  neither  tithe  nor  tillage 
The  greedy  patron 
And  parched  matron 
Swear  to  the  church  they  owe ; 
Yet  if  I  can  preach. 

And  pray,  too,  on  a  sudden, 
And  confute  the  pope 

At  adrenture,  without  studying. 
Then  ten  pounds  a-year, 
Besides  a  Sunday  pudding  : 
Alas,  poor  scholarl  whither  wut  thou  got 

All  the  arU  I  haye  skiU  in, 

Dirine  and  humane. 
Yet  all's  not  worth  a  shilling : 

When  the  women  hear  me, 
They  do  but  jeer  me. 
And  say  I  am  profane. 
Once,  I  remember, 

I  preached  with  a  weayer ; 
I  Quoted  Austin, 

He  (quoted  Dod  and  Cleyer; 
I  nothmg  got. 
He  got  a  cloak  and  beayer : 
Alas,  poor  scholar!  whither  wilt  thou  got 

Ships,  ships,  ships,  I  can  disooyer. 

Crossing  the  main ; 
Shall  I  in,  and  go  oyer, 

Turn  Jew  or  Atheist, 
Turk  or  Papist, 
To  Geneya,  or  Amsteroam  t 
Bidioprics  are  yoid 

In  Scotland ;  shall  I  thither? 
Or  follow  Hindebank 

And  Finch,  to  see  if  either 
Do  want  a  priest  to  shriye  them  1 
O  no,  'tis  blust'ring  weatiier : 
Alas,  poor  scholarl  whither  wilt  thou  fpf 

Ho,  ho,  ho,  I  haye  hit  it ; 

Peace,  Goodman  Fool ; 
Thou  hast  a  trade  will  fit  it ; 

Draw  thy  indenture, 
Be  bound  at  adyenturs 
An  apprentice  to  a  free-school  i 
There  thou  may'st  command, 
By  William  Lilly's  charter  t 
There  thou  may'st  whip,  strip, 

And  han^,  and  draw,  and  quaricri 
And  commit  to  the  red  rod 
Both  Will,  and  Tom,  and  Arthur  t 
Ay,  ay,  'tis  thither,  thither  will  I  go. 

TU  Fairy  Qusm. 
[AnoiinMiis,  from  the  'Hjttarim  d  Love  and 

Come,  follow,  follow  me. 

You,  fairy  elyes  that  be ; 

Which  circle  on  the  green, 

Come,  follow  Mab,  your  queen. 
Hand  in  hand  let's  dimoe  around. 
For  this  place  is  faiiy  ground* 

When  mortals  are  at  rest. 

And  snoring  in  their  nest ; 

Unheard  and  unespied. 

Through  keyholes  we  do  glide ; 
Oyer  tables,  stools,  and  shelyes. 
We  trip  it  with  our  faiiy  elyes. 

And  if  the  house  be  foul 

With  ]>latter,  dish,  or  bowl, 

Up  stairs  we  nimbly  creep. 

And  find  the  sluts  asleep : 
There  we  pinch  their  arms  and  thi^ ; 
None  esei^es,  nor  none  espies. 
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But  if  the  hauu  be  iw^, 
And  fram  uccleannen  kept. 
We  prai<e  the  houoehold  moid. 
And  dalj  she  ig  paid  ; 

To  drop  a  tester  in  her  shoe. 
Upon  &  mUBLraom'i  heul 
Out  t&bleclpth  we  epreftd ; 
A  grain  of  lye  or  vnut 
la  muidiet  which  ire  eat ; 
Pearlj  diopi  of  dsw  we  drink, 
In  acotn  cupc  Sll'd  to  the  brink. 
The  brains  of  nightingale*. 
With  unituouB  &t  of  uuiliE, 
Between  two  cockles  atew'd, 
Ib  meat  that's  eaulj  chen'd ; 
Tails  of  wonns,  and  marrow  of  mice. 
Do  make  a  diih  that's  wondroos  nice. 
The  gtaishopper,  gnat,  and  fly, 
Serve  us  for  our  minstralny  ; 
Oiace  said,  we  dance  a  while. 
And  n  the  time  beguile ; 
And  if  the  moon  doth  hide  her  head. 
The  glow-worm  li|^ta  ui  home  to  bed. 


Wheie  we  the  oight  betore  haie  been. 


"^  prodactiOQs  of  this 
lad.  In  the  deportmeot 
proie,  bear  a  high  cho- 
!ter.  Fosaessing  much 
the  DervQui  force  and 
ginatitj  of  tbe  preced- 
;  era,  tbejr  make  a  nearer 
[>Toach  to  that  clegBDce 
the  choice  and  orraiige- 
I  nt  of  words,  which  ho* 

C8    been    attained   in 
glish  compoaitioti.  The 
ef  writers  in  philosophic 
and  political  ditserta- 
Q  are  Milton  and  Cow- 
.^y  (already  introduced  as 
poets).  Sidney,  Temple.  Thomas  Burnet,  and  Locke  i 
m  history,  tbe  ICarl  of  Clarendon,  and  BiGliop  BarneC ; 
indiTinlty.BatTOV,  Tillotson,  Sdilingjleet,  tiberlock, 
South.  Cnlamy,  Baxter,  and  Barclay ;  in  miscella- 
neous literatore,  Fuller,  Walton,  L'Estrange,  Pryden, 
and  Tom  Brown.    Buayon,  author  of  the  '  Pilgrim's 
Progress,'  stands  la  a  doss  by  himself.     Physical 
sci^cc,  or  a  knowledge  of  natore,  was  at  tbe  lome 
time  ctiltivated  with  great  success  by  the  Honourable 
Robert  Boyle,  Dr  Barrow,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and 
sone  other*,  wliase  writingi,  howerer.  were  chieQy :' 
Latin.    An  aasociatioa  of  men  devoted  to  tbe  study 
(^nature,  which  Indtlded  these  persons,  wot  fanned 
in  IfiSS,  nuder  the  appellation  <rf  theltoyal  Society 
— a  proof  that  this  branch  of  knowledge  was  be- 
^nmng  to  attract  a  due  share  of  attention. 


MiLTOH  bceuD,  at  the  commencement  of  the  cItU 
war,  to  write  pamphlets  against  the  established  Epis- 
copal church,  and  conUnucd  through  the  whole  ol 
UiG  eniuing  boublous  period  to  devote  bis  pen  U 


the  serrice  of  bis  party,  even  to  the  defence  of  that 
boldest  of  their  measures,  the  execution  <^tlie  Un^ 
ITT.  -.__..  Q^j  inflexible  prinnplea,  both  tn  regard  to 
nd  to  civil  govenmient,  are  dimlayed  in  ! 
these  essays ;  some  of  which  were  composed  Ui  Latan, 
in  order  that  they  might  be  read  in  foreign  conntriea  . 
Bi  well  as  in  his  own.  Milton  vrroto  a  Mstory  of 
tbe  Nonnon  Conqoeat, 
which  does  not  possess  mncb  merit,  and  in  which  he 
has  inserted  the  fables  of  the  old  chronicler*,  as  oie- 
poets  and  orators,  and  possibly  '  containing  in 
them  many  footsteps  and  relics  of  something  troe ;' 
an  eloquent  and  vigorous  discourse,  entitled  Artepo- 
gitica — a  Sperch  for  the  Libtrtt/  ({f  Uidiixnted  Priiilatg, 
lolhtFariianiattofEagland;  A  Tractate  of Edmcabim, 
addressed  to  hil  frieod  Master  Samuel  Hartlib,  and 
containing  some  highly  rational  and  advanced  views 
on  that  subject;  aaiATrtatiatimChrutiiaDvctriite. 
which  lay  undiscovered  in  manuscript  till  1823,  two 
years  after  which  an  English  translatian  waa  pub- 
lished by  Mr  Sumner.  The  sutgcct  of  divorce  was 
also  discoesed  by  Milton  at  grt^t  length,  in  three 
mblicntions,  namely,  Tht  Doctrine  and  Diaipiaie  ef 
.Oiooree;  Tke  Judgment  of  Martin  Bueer  catcenag 
Divorce;  and  TftrachordaiL,  or  Ezpoeitvnu  vpM  w 
fovT  chief  pkctt  m  Scripture  ahich  treat  of  Marriagt. 
Of  these,  the  first  two  were  printed  in  1S«4,  and  the 
last  in  IMS.  Tbe  occasion  which  drew  theoi  forth 
was  the  draertion  of  his  first  wife,  as  already  rdaled. 
Another  celebrated  work  of  Milton  is  areply  wbicb 
he  published  to  the  'Ikon  Bosilikc,'  under  Ibe  title 
of  leiModatteM*  a  production  to  which  we  bare 
already  alluded  in  speaking  of  Dr  Goudeu.  Sab- 
sequently,  he  engaged  in  a  Latin  controveny  with 
Sumasius,  a  professor  of  Leyden,  who  bad  publisbed 
a  defence  of  Charles  L;  and  the  war  oo  both  aidca 
was  carried  on  with  a  d^^ice  of  vimlent  abme 
and  personality  which,  though  common  in  the  age 
of  tlie  disputants,  is  calculated  to  strike  a  modern 
reader  with  astonishment:  Salmasius  triumphantly 
ascribes  the  loss  of  Milton's  sight  to  the  fktignea  of 
tbe  controversy,  while  Milton,  on  tiic  other  hand,  is 
sold  to  have  boasted  'that  liis  sereritie*  had  tended 
to  shorten  the  life  of  Salmasiui. 

Milton's  prose  style  is  lofly.  clear,  vigomoa,  ex- 
pressive, and  IhKiuently  adorned  with  Refuse  and 
glowing  imagery.  Like  many  other  ;nodnctiiKia  aC 
uie  age,  it  is,  however,  dedcient  in  sim^dicitjt  and 
smooUiness — qualities  whose  occasional  absence  is 
in  some  degree  attributable  to  his  fondness  for  tbe 
Latin  idiom  in  the  constroction  of  his  aentencca. 
'  It  is  to  be  regretted,'  says  a  modem  critic,  'that 
the  proae  writings  of  Milton  should,  in  oar  time,  be 
so  little  read.  As  compositions,  Uiey  deaerve  tbe 
attention  of  every  man  who  wishes  to  become  ac- 
quainted witli  the  full  power  of  tbe  Eoglish  lan- 
guage. They  abound  with  passages,  compered  with 
which  the  finest  declamations  of  Burke  aink  into 
insignificance.  They  ore  a  perfect  field  of  clotfa  of 
gold.  The  style  is  stiff  with  gorgeous  embroider;. 
Not  even  in  the  earlier  books  of  die  Paradise  L<it 
has  he  ever  risen  higher  thnn  in  those  parts  oif  bis 
coDtroversiol  works  in  whicli  his  feolings,  exdtcd  by 
conflict,  find  a  vent  in  burnts  uf  devotional  and  lyric 
rapture.  It  is,  to  borrow  his  own  m^eaticlangnage, 
"a  sevenfold  chorus  of  hallelujahs  and  harping  ajm- 
phonies."  'f 

The  following  extracts  are  taken  reapectiTcJy  Atm 
Milton's  work  called  '  The  Beason  of  Church  Gorern- 
ment  urged  against  Prebwy'  (IMa).  his  'l^actate  ef 
Education'  (1644),  and  the  '  Areopogitlra*  (ie44> 
The  first  of  them  is  peculiarly  interesting,  •■  an 
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annouDoement  of  the  author's  Intention  to  publish 
his  immortftl  poem. 

[MUion^i  LUerary  Mvtingi.} 

After  I  had,  from  my  first  yean,  by  the  ceaselefls 
diligence  and  care  of  my  father,  whom  God  recom- 
pense, been  exercised  to  the  tongues,  and  some  sciences, 
as  my  ago  would  suffer,  hj  sundrjr  masters  and  teachers, 
both  at  home  and  at  the  schools,  it  was  found  that 
whether  aught  was  imposed  me  by  them  that  had 
the  orerlookin^,  or  betaken  to  of  my  own  choice  in 
English,  or  oSier  tongue,   nrosing  or  Tersing,  but 
chieiiy  the  latter,  the  style,  uj  certain  vital  signs  it 
had,  was  likely  to  liye.    But  much  latelier,  in  the 
private  academies  of  Italy,  whither  I  was  &Toured  to 
resort,  perceiving  that  some  trifles  which  I  had  in 
memory,  compost  at  under  twenty  or  thereaboat  (for 
the  manner  is,  that  every  one  must  give  some  proof  of 
his  wit  and  raiding  there),  met  with  acceptance  above 
what  was  looked  for ;  and  other  things  which  I  had 
shifted,  in  scarcity  of  books  and  conveniences,  to  patch 
up  among  them,  were  received  with  written  encomiums, 
which  the  Italian  is  not  forward  to  bestow  on  men  of 
this  side  the  Alps,  I  began  thus  far  to  amcnt  both  to 
them  and  divers  ik  my  friends  here  at  home ;  and  tiot 
less  to  an  inward  prompting,  which  now  grew  daily 
upon  me,  that  by  labour  and  intent  study  ^which  I 
take  to  be  my  portion  in  this  life),  joinea  to  the 
strong  propensi^  of  nature,  I  might  perhaps  leave 
someUiing  so  written,  to  after  times,  as  they  should 
not  willingly  let  it  die.    These  thoughts  at  onoe  pos- 
sessed me,  and  these  other,  that  if  f  were  certain  to 
write  as  men  buy  leases,  for  three  lives  and  down- 
ward, there  ought  no  regard  be  sooner  had  than  to 
\  God's  gloiy,  by  the  honour  and  instruction  of  my 
country.    For  which  cause,  and  not  only  for  that  I 
knew  it  would  be  hard  to  arrive  at  the  second  rank 
among  the  Latins,  I  applied  myself  to  that  resolution 
which  Ariosto  followed  against  the  persuasions  of 
Bembo,  to  fix  all  the  industry  and  art  I  could  unite 
to  the  adorning  of  my  native  tongue ;  not  to  make 
verbal  curiosities  the  end,  that  were  a  toilsome  vanity ; 
but  to  be  an  interpreter,  and  relator  of  the  bert  and 
safest  thinss  among  mine  own  citizens  throughout  this 
island,  in  ue  mother  dialect.    That  what  the  greatest 
and  choicest  wits  of  Athens,  Rome,  or  modem  Italy, 
and  those  Hebrews  of  old  did  for  their  country,  I  m 
ray  proportion,  with  this  over  and  above,  of  being  a 
Christian,  might  do  for  mine ;  not  caring  to  be  once 
named  abroad,  though  perhaps  I  could  attain  to  that, 
but  content  with  these  British  islands  as  my  world, 
whose  fortune  hath  hitherto  been,  that  if  the  AUienians, 
as  some  say,  made  their  small  deeds  great  and  re- 
nowned by  their  eloquent  writers,  England  hath  had 
her  noble  achievements  made  small  by  the  unskilful 
handling  of  monks  and  mechanics. 

Time  serves  not  now,  and  perhaps  I  might  seem  too 
profuse,  to  give  any  certain  account  of  wlut  the  mind 
at  home,  in  the  spacious  circuits  of  her  musing,  hath 
liberty  to  propose  to  herself,  though  of  highest  hope 
and  hardest  attempting.  Whether  that  epic  form, 
whereof  the  two  poems  of  Homer,  and  those  other  two 
of  Virgil  and  Tasso  are  a  diffuse,  and  the  book  of  Job 
a  brief  model ;  or  whether  the  rules  of  Aristotle  herein 
are  strictly  to  be  kept,  or  nature  to  be  followed,  which 
in  them  that  know  art,  and  use  judgment,  is  no  trans- 
gression, but  an  enriching  of  art.  And  lastly,  what 
Ring  or  knight  before  the  conquest  might  be  chosen, 
in  whom  to  lay  the  pattern  of  a  Christian  hero.  And 
as  Tasso  gave  to  a  prince  of  Italy  his  choice,  whether 
he  would  command  him  to  write  of  Godfrey's  expedi- 
tion against  the  infidels,  or  Belisarius  against  the 
Goths,  or  Charlemagne  against  the  Lombards ;  if  to 
the  instinct  of  nature  and  the  emboldening  of  art 


verse  in  our  climate,  or  the  fate  of  this  ace,  it  hapljf 
would  be  no  rashness,  from  an  oqual  diligence  and 
inclination,  to  present  the  like  oner  in  our  own  an- 
cient stories.  Or  whether  those  dramatic  constitutions, 
wherein  Sophocles  and  Euripides  reign,  shall  be  found 
more  doctrinal  and  exernplary  to  a  nation.     The 
Scripture  also  affords  us  a  mie  pastoral  drama  in  the 
Song  of  Solomon,  consisting  of  two  persons,  and  a 
double  chorus,  as  Ori^n  rightly  juages ;  and  the 
Apocalypse  of  St  John  is  the  majestic  image  of  a  high 
and  stately  tragedy,  shutting  up  and  intermingling 
her  solemn  scenes  and  acts  with  a  seven-fold  chorus  of 
hallelujahs  and  harping  symphonies.     And  this  my 
opinion,  the  grave  authority  of  Parens,  commenting 
that  book,  is  sufficient  to  confirm.    0^  if  occasion 
shall  lead,  to  imitate  those  magnific  odes  and  hymns, 
wherein  Pindarus  and  CaUimachus  are  in  most  things 
worthy,  some  others  in  their  frame  judicious,  in  their 
matter  most,  and  end  faulty.    But  those  frequent 
songs  throughout  the  law  and  prophets,  beyond  all 
these,  not  in  their  divine  ar^ment  alone,  but  in  the 
very  critical  art  of  composition,  may  be  easily  made 
appear,  over  all  the  kinds  of  lyric  poesy,  to  be  incom- 
parable.   These  abilities,  wheresoever  they  be  found, 
are  the  inspired  gift  of  God,  rarely  bestowed,  but  yet 
to  some  (thoiuh  most  abuse)  in  every  nation :  and  are 
of  power,  besides  the  office  of  a  pulpit,  to  inbroed  and 
cherish  in  a  great  people  the  seeos  of  virtue  and  public 
civility  ;  to  allay  the  perturbations  of  the  mind,  and 
set  the  affections  in  right  tune ;  to  celebrate  in  glo- 
rious and  lofty  hjrmns  the  throne  and  equipage  of 
God's  almightiness,  and  what  he  suffers  to  be  wrought 
with  hi^  providence  in  his  church ;  to  sing  victorious 
agonies  of  martyrs  and  saints,  the  deeds  and  triumphs 
of  just  and  pious  nations,  doing  valiantly  through 
faith  against  the  enemies  of  Chnst ;  to  deplore  the 
general  relapses  of  kingdoms  and  states  from  justice 
and  God's  true  worship.     Lastly,  whatsoever  in  reli- 
gion is  holy  and  sublime,  in  virtue  amiable  or  grave, 
whatsoever  hath  passion  or  admiration  in  all  the 
changes  of  that  which  is  called  fortune  fi»m  without, 
or  the  wily  subtleties  and  refluxes  of  man's  thoughts 
from  within ;  all  these  things,  with  a  solid  and  treat- 
able smoothness,  to  paint  out  and  describe.    Teaching 
over  the  whole  book  of  sanctitv  and  virtue,  through  aU 
the  instances  of  example,  with  such  delight  to  those, 
especially  of  soft  and  delidous  temper,  who  will  not  so 
much  as  look  upon  truth  herself,  unless  they  see  her 
elegantly  dressed ;  that  whereas  the  paths  of  honesty 
and  good  life  appear  now  rugged  and  difficult,  though 
they  be  indeed  easy  and  pleasant,  they  would  then 
iqypear  to  all  men  both  easy  and  pleasant,  though 
they  were  rugged  and  difficult  indera.    And  what  a 
benefit  wouldthis  be  to  our  youth  and  gentry,  may  be 
soon  guessed  by  what  we  know  of  the  corruption  and 
bane  which  they  suck  in  daily  from  the  writings  and 
interludes  of  libidinous  and  ignorant  poetasters,  who 
having  scarce  ever  heard  of  Uiat  which  is  the  main 
consistence  of  a  true  poem,  the  choice  of  such  peiwna 
as  they  ou^t  to  introduce,  and  what  is  moral  and 
decent  to  each  one,  do  for  the  most  part  lay  up  vicious 
principles  in  sweet  pills,  to  be  swiulowed  down,  and 
make  the  taste  of  virtuous  documents  harsh  and  sour. 
But  because  the  spirit  of  man  caimot  demean  itself 
lively  in  this  body  without  some  repeating  intermis- 
sion of  labour  and  serious  things*  it  were  happy  for 
the  commonwealth  if  our  magistrates,  as  in  those 
famous  governments  of  old,  would  take  into  their  care 
not  only  the  deciding  of  our  contentious  law  cases  and 
brawls,  but  the  managing  of  our  public  sports  and 
festival  pastimes,  that  they  might  be,  not  such  as  were 
authorised  awhile  since,  the  provo<»tions  of  drunk- 
enness and  lust,  but  such  as  may  inure  and  harden 
our  bodies,  by  martial  exercises,  to  iJl  warlike  skill 
and  performances ;  and  may  civilise,  adorn,  and  make 
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ingof  frequent  academies,  and  the  procurement  of 
wise  and  artf\il  recitations,  sweetened  with  eloquent 
and  graceful  enticements  to  the  loTe  and  practice  of 
justice,  temperance,  and  fortitude ;  instructing  and 
bettering  the  nation  at  all  opportunities,  that  the  call 
of  wisdom  and  virtue  may  be  heard  eyerywhere,  as 
Solomon  saith :  '  She  crieth  without,  she  uttereth  her 
Toioe  in  the  streets,  in  the  top  of  high  places,  In  the 
chief  concourse,  and  in  the  openings  of  the  gates.* 
Whether  this  may  be  not  only  in  pulpits,  but  after 
another  persuasire  method,  at  set  and  solemn  pane- 
guries,  in  theatres,  porches,  or  what  other  place  or  wa^ 
may  win  most  upon  the  people,  to  reeelye  at  once  both 
recreation  and  instruction,  let  them  in  authority  con- 
suit.    The  thing  which  I  had  to  say,  and  those  inten- 
tions which  hare  lired  within  me  erer  since  I  could 
conceive  myself  an3rthing  worth  to  my  country,  I  re- 
turn to  crave  excuse,  that  umnt  reason  hath  plucked 
from  me,  by  an  abortive  and  fore-dated  discovery.  And 
the  accomplishment  of  them  lies  not  but  in  a  power 
above  man's  to  promise ;  but  that  none  hath  by  more 
studious  ways  endeavoured,  and  with  more  unwearied 
spirit  that  none  shall,  that  I  dare  almost  aver  of  my- 
self, as  far  as  life  and  free  leisure  will  extend ;  and 
that  the  land  had  once  enfranchised  herself  from  this 
impertinent  yoke  of  prelacy,  under  whose  inquisito- 
rious  and  tyrannical  duncerv  no  free  and  splendid  wit 
can  flourish.   Neither  do  I  think  it  shame  to  covenant 
with  any  knowing  reader,  that  for  some  few  years  yet 
I  may  go  on  trust  with  him  toward  the  payment  of 
what  I  am  now  indebted,  as  being  a  work  not  to  be 
rais^  from  the  heat  of  youth  or  the  vapours  of  wine ; 
like  that  which  flows  at  waste  from  the  pen  of  some 
vulgar  amorist,  or  the  trencher-fury  of  a  rhjrming 
parasite;  nor  to  be  obtained  by  the  invocation  of 
dame  memory  and  her  syren  daughters ;  but  by  de- 
vout prayer  to  that  eternal  Spirit,  who  can  enrich  with 
all  utterance  and  knowledge,  and  sends  out  hiA  sera- 
phim wiUi  the  hallowed  fire  of  his  altar,  to  touch  and 
purify  the  lips  of  whom  he  pleases.    To  thif  must  be 
added  industrious  and  select  reading,  steadj  observa- 
tion, insight  into  all  seemly  arts  and  affairs ;  till 
which  in  some  measure  be  compassed,  at  mine  own 
peril  and  cost,  I  refuse  not  to  sustain  this  expectation 
nom  as  many  as  an  not  loath  to  hazaid  so  much  cre- 
dulity upon  the  best  pledges  that  I  can  give  them. 
Although  it  nothing  content  me  to  have  disclosed  thus 
much  beforehand,  but  that  I  trust  hereby  to  make  it 
manifest  with  what  small  willingness  I  endure  to  in- 
terrupt the  pursuit  of  no  less  hopes  than  these,  and 
leave  a  calm  and  pleasing  solitanness,  fed  with  cheer- 
ful and  confident  thoughts,  to  embark  In  a  troubled 
sea  of  noises  and  hoarse  disputes ;  from  beholding  the 
briffht  countenance  of  truth  in  the  quiet  and  still  air 
of  delightful  studies,  to  come  into  the  dim  reflection 
of  hollow  antiquities  sold  by  the  seeming  bulk,  and 
there  be  fiun  to  club  quotations  with  men  whose  learn- 
ing and  belief  lies  in  marginal  stuffings ;  who  when 
Uieyhave,  like  good  sumpters,  laid  you  down  their 
hox«e-load  of  citations  and  fathers  at  your  door,  with  a 
rhapsody  of  who  and  who  were  bishops  here  or  there, 
YOU  may  take  off  their  pack-saddles,  their  day's  work 
IS  done,  and  episcopacy,  as  they  think,  stoutly  vindi- 
cated.   Let  any  gentle  apprehension  that  can  distin- 
guish leamed  pains  from  unlearned  drudgery,  imagine 
what  pleasure  or  profoundness  can  be  in  this,  or  what 
honour  to  deal  against  such  adversaries. 

[JEfiueoKofi.] 

And  seeing  every  nation  affbrdi  not  experience  and 
tradition  enough  for  all  kind  of  learning,  therefore 
we  are  chiefly  taught  the  languages  of  those  people 
who  have  at  any  time  been  most  industrious  after 
wisdom  ;  so  that  language  is  but  the  instrument  con- 
veying to  ufl  things  lueml  to  be  known.    And  though 


a  linguist  should  pride  himself  to  have  all  the  tongues 
that  Babel  cleft  the  world  into,  yet,  if  he  have  not 
studied  the  solid  things  in  them,  as  well  ba  the  wordi 
and  lexicons,  he  were  nothing  so  much  to  be  esteemed 
a  leamed  man,  as  any  yeoman  or  tradesman  compe- 
tently wise  in  his  mother  dialect  only.  Hence  appear 
the  many  mistakes  which  have  made  learning  gene- 
rally so  unpleasing  and  so  unsuccessAil :  first,  we  do 
amiss  to  spend  seven  or  eight  years  merely  in  scrap- 
ing together  so  much  mii|erable  Latin  and  Greek,  bm 
might  he  leamed  otherwise  easily  and  delightfully  in 
one  year. 

And  that  which  casts  our  profidency  therein  eo 
much  behind,  is  our  time  lost  partly  in  too  oft  idle 
vacancies  given  both  to  schools  and  universitiefl ; 
partly  in  a  preposteroui  exaction,  forcing  the  empty 
?rits  of  children  to  compose  themes,  verses,  and  <xt%- 
tions,  which  are  the  acts  of  ripest  jud^ent,  and  the 
final  work  of  a  head  filled  by  long  reading  and  obeerr- 
ing,  with  elegant  maxims  ana  copious  invention. 
These  are  not  matters  to  be  wrung  from  poor  Hrip- 
lings,  like  blood  out  of  the  nose,  or  the  plucking  of 
untimely  fruit ;  besides  the  ill  habit  which  they  get 
of  wretched  barbarising  against  the  Latin  and  Greek 
idiom,  with  their  untutored  Anglicisms,  odious  to  be 
rea^,  yet  not  to  be  avoided  without  a  well-continued 
and  judicious  conversing  among  pure  authors  digested, 
which  they  scarce  taste  ;  whereas,  if  after  some  pre- 
paratory grounds  of  speech  by  their  certain  forms  got 
into  memory,  they  were  led  to  the  praxis  thereof  in 
some  chosen  short  book  lessoned  thoroughly  to  them, 
they  might  then  forthwith  proceed  to  leam  the  sub- 
stance of  good  things  and  arts  in  due  order,  which 
would  bring  the  whole  language  quickly  into  their 
power.  This  I  take  to  be  the  most  ratiozud  and  most 
profitable  way  of  learning  languages,  and  wheiefaj  we 
may  best  hope  to  give  account  to  God  of  our  youth 
spent  herein. 

And  for  the  usual  method  of  teaching  arts,  I  deem 
it  to  be  an  old  error  of  universities,  not  yet  well  re- 
covered from  the  scholastic  grossness  of  barbarous 
ages,  that  instead  of  beginning  with  aits  most  easy 
(and  those  be  such  as  are  most  obvious  to  the  sense}, 
they  present  their  young  unmatriculated  novices  at 
first  coming  with  the  most  intellective  abstractions  of 
logic  and  metaphysics,  so  that  they  having  but  newly 
left  those  grammatic  flats  and  shallows  where  they 
stuck  unreasonably  to  leam  a  few  words  with  lament- 
able construction,  and  now  on  the  sudden  transported 
under  another  climate,  to  be  tossed  and  turmoiled 
with  their  unbaUasted  wits  in  fathomless  and  unquiet 
deeps  of  controversy,  do  for  the  most  part  now  into 
hatred  and  contempt  of  learning,  mocked  and  deluded 
all  this  while  with  ragged  notions  and  babblements, 
while  they  expected  worthy  and  delightful  knowledge ; 
till  poverty  or  youthAil  years  call  them  importunately 
their  several  ways,  and  hasten  them,  with  the  sway 
of  friends,  either  to  an  ambitious  and  mercenary,  or 
ignorantly  zealous  divinity ;  some  allured  to  the 
trade  of  law,  grounding  their  purposes  not  on  the 
prudent  and  heavenly  contemplation  of  justice  and 
equity,  which  was  never  taught  them,  but  on  the  pro- 
mising and  pleasing  thoughts  of  litigious  terms,  fat 
contentions,  and  flowing  fees ;  others  betake  them  to 
state  afiairs,  with  souls  so  unprincipled  in  virtue  and 
trae  generous  breeding,  that  latte^  and  courtshifts, 
and  tyrannous  aphorisms,  appear  to  them  the  highest 
points  of  wisdom  ;  instilll&f  their  barren  hearts  with 
a  conscientious  slavery  ;  li^  as  I  rather  think,  it  be 
not  fei^ed.  Others,  lutly,  of  a  more  delicious  and 
airy  spirit,  retire  themselves  (knowing  no  better)  to 
the  enjoyments  of  ease  and  luxury,  living  out  their 
days  in  feasts  and  jollity ;  which,  indeed,  is  the  wisest 
and  the  safest  course  of  aU  these^  unless  they  wers 
with  more  integrity  undertaken.  And  these  are  th« 
erroii,  and  theae  are  the  fhiiis  of  mispendlng  our 
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prime  joutli  at  Bchoolfl  snd  uniTenUieB  as  we  do, 
either  in  learning  mere  worda,  or  mich  things  chiefly 
as  were  better  umeamed. 

I  shall  detain  joa  now  no  longer  in  the  demonstra- 
tion of  what  we  should  not  do,  out  straight  conduct 
you  to  a  hUl-side,  where  I  will  point  jou  oat  the  right 
path  of  a  Tirtuous  and  noble  education ;  laborious, 
indeed,  at  the  first  ascent,  but  else  so  smooth,  so 
green,  so  full  of  goodly  prospect  and  melodious 
sounds  on  erery  side,  thiat  the  haip  of  Orpheus  was 
not  more  charming.  I  doubt  not  but  ye  snail  hate 
more  ado  to  drire  our  dullest  and  lazioit  youth,  our 
stocks  and  stubs,  from  the  infinite  desire  of  such  a 
happy  nurture,  than  we  hare  now  to  hale  and  drag 
our  choicest  and  hopefullest  wits  to  that  asinine  feast 
of  sowthistles  and  brambles  which  is  commonly  set 
before  them,  as  all  the  food  and  entertiunment  of 
their  tenderest  and  most  docile  age. 

I  call,  therefore,  a  complete  and  generous  educa- 
tion, that  which  fits  a  man  to  perform  justly,  skil- 
fully, and  msgnanimously,  all  the  offices,  both  prirate 
and  public,  of  peace  and  war. 

[Liberty  of  the  Prm.} 

I  deny  not  but  that  it  is  of  the  greatest  concern- 
ment in  the  church  and  commonwealth,  to  have  a 
rigilant  eye  how  books  demean  themseWes  as  well  as 
men;  and  thereafter  to  confine,  imprison,  and  do 
sharpest  justice  on  them  as  malefactors;  for  books 
are  not  absolutely  dead  things,  but  do  contain  a 
potency  of  life  in  them,  to  be  as  actire  as  that  soul 
whose  progeny  they  are ;  nay,  they  do  preserre,  as  in 
a  rial,  the  purest  efficacy  ana  extraction  of  that  living 
intellect  that  bred  them.  I  know  they  are  as  liyely, 
and  as  rigorously  productire,  as  those  fabulous  dra- 
gons' teeth ;  and  being  sown  up  and  down,  may  chance 
to  spring  up  anped  men.  And  yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  unless  wariness  be  used,  as  good  almost  kill  a 
man  as  kill  a  good  book :  who  kills  a  man  kills  a 
reasonable  creature,  God's  image ;  but  he  who  destroys 
a  good  book,  kills  reason  itself,  kills  the  image  of 
0<^,  as  it  were,  in  the  eye.  Many  a  man  lires  a  bur- 
den to  the  earth ;  but  a  good  book  is  the  precious 
life-blood  of  a  master-spirit,  embalmed  and  treasured 
up  on  purpose  to  a  life  beyond  life.  Tib  true  no  age 
can  restore  a  life,  whereof  perhaps  there  is  no  great 
loss ;  and  rerolutions  of  ages  do  not  oft  recoyer  the 
loss  of  a  rejected  truth,  for  the  want  of  which  whole 
nations  fare  the  worse.  We  should  be  wary,  there- 
fore, what  persecution  we  raise  against  the  liring 
labours  of  public  men,  how  q>ill  that  seasoned  life  of 
man,  preserred  and  stored  up  in  books  ;  since  we  see 
a  kind  of  homicide  majr  be  thus  committed,  some- 
times a  kind  of  martyraom ;  and  if  it  extend  to  the 
whole  impression,  a  kind  of  massacte,  whereof  the 
execution  ends  not  in  the  slaying  of  an  elemental 
life,  but  strikes  at  that  ethereal  and  soft  essence,  the 
breath  of  reason  itself,  slays  an  immortality  rather 
than  a  life.  *  * 

Wholesome  meats  to  a  yitiated  stomach  differ  little 
or  nothing  from  unwholesome;  and  best  books  to  a 
naughtjT  mind  are  not  onapplicable  to  occasions  of 
evil.  Bad  meats  will  scarce  breed  good  nourishment 
in  the  healthiest  concoction ;  but  herein  the  differ- 
ence is  of  bad  books,  that  they  to  a  discreet  and  judi- 
cious mder  serye  in  many  respects  to  discover,  to 
confute,  to  forewarn,  and  to  illustrate.  *  *  Good 
and  eyil,  we  know,  in  the  field  of  this  world  grow  up 
together  almost  inseparably;  and  the  knowledge  m 
food  is  so  inyolyed  and  interwoyen  with  the  know- 
ledge of  eyil,  and  in  so  many  cunning  resemblances 
hai^ly  to  be  discerned,  that  those  confused  seeds 
which  were  imposed  upon  Psyche  as  an  incessant 
labour  to  cull  out,  and  sort  asunder,  were  not  more 


tasted,  that  the  knowledge  of  good  and  eyil,  as  two 
twins  cleaving  together,  leaped  forth  into  the  world. 
And  perhaps  this  is  that  doom  which  Adam  fell  into 
of  knowing  sood  and  evil,  that  is  to  say,  of  knowing 
good  by  eyiL  As  therefore  the  state  of  man  now  is, 
what  wisdom  can  there  be  to  choose,  what  continence 
to  forbear,  without  the  knowledge  of  eyil !  He  that 
can  apprehend  and  consider  vice,  with  all  her  baits 
and  seeming  pleasures,  and  yet  abstain,  and  yet  dis- 
tinguish, and  yet  prefer  that  which  is  truly  better,  he 
is  tne  true  war-faring  Christian.  I  cannot  praise  a 
frigitiye  and  cloistered  virtue,  tmezercised  and  un- 
br^kthed,  that  never  sallies  out  and  sees  her  adver- 
sary, but  slinks  out  of  the  race  where  that  immortal 
garland  is  to  be  run  for,  not  without  dust  and  heat. 
Assuredly  we  bring  not  innocence  into  the  world,  we 
bring  impurity  much  rather :  that  which  purifies  us 
is  trial,  and  trial  is  by  what  is  contrary.  That  vir- 
tue, therefore,  which  is  but  a  youngling  in  the  con- 
templation of  evil,  and  knows  not  the  utmost  that 
vice  promises  to  her  followers,  and  rejects  it,  is  but  a 
blank  virtue,  not  a  pure ;  her  whiteness  is  but  an  ez- 
cremental  whiteness  :  which  was  the  reason  why  our 
sage  and  serious  poet,  Spenser  (whom  I  dare  be  known 
to  think  a  better  teacher  than  Scotus  or  Aquinas), 
describing  true  temperance  under  the  person  of  Guion, 
brings  him  in  with  his  Palmer  through  the  cave  of 
Mammon  and  the  bower  of  earthly  bliss,  that  he 
might  see  and  know,  and  yet  abstain.  Since,  there- 
fore^ the  knowledge  and  survey  of  vice  is  in  this  world 
so  necessary  to  the  constituting  of  human  virtue,  and 
the  scanning  of  error  to  the  confirmation  of  truth, 
how  can  we  more  safely,  and  with  less  danger,  scout 
into  the  regions  of  sin  and  falsity,  than  by  reading 
all  manner  of  tractates,  and  hearing  all  manner  of 
reason!  •  • 

I  lastly  proceed,  from  the  no  good  it  can  do,  to  the 
manifest  hurt  it  causes,  in  being  first  the  greatest  dis- 
couragement and  affit)nt  that  can  be  offerod  to  learn- 
ing and  to  learned  men.  It  was  a  complaint  and 
lamentation  of  prelates,  upon  every  least  oreath  of  a 
motion  to  remove  pluralities,  and  distribute  more 
equally  church  revenues,  that  then  all  leaminf  would 
be  for  ever  dashed  and  discouraged.  But  as  for  that 
opinion,  I  never  found  cause  to  think  that  the  tenth 
part  of  learning  stood  or  fell  with  the  clergy;  nor 
could  I  ever  but  hold  it  for  a  sordid  and  unworthy 
speech  of  any  churchman  who  had  a  competency  left 
Um.  If,  therefore,  ye  be  loath  to  dishearten  utterly 
and  discontent,  not  the  mercenary  crew  and  false  pre- 
tenders to  learning,  but  the  free  and  ingenuous  sort 
of  such  as  evidently  were  bom  to  study  and  love 
learning  for  itself,  not  for  lucre,  or  any  other  end,  but 
the  service  of  God  and  of  truth,  and  perhaps  that  last- 
ing iame  and  perpetuity  of  praise  whicn  God  and 
gwd  men  have  consented  shall  be  the  reward  of  those 
whose  published  labours  advance  the  good  of  man- 
kind ;  then  know,  that  so  far  to  distrust  the  judg- 
ment and  honesty  of  one  who  hath  but  a  common 
repute  in  learning,  and  never  yet  offended,  as  not  to 
count  him  fit  to  print  his  mind  without  a  tutor  and 
examiner,  lest  he  should  drop  a  schism,  or  something 
of  corruption,  is  the  greatest  displeasure  and  indignity, 
to  a  free  and  knowing  spirit,  that  can  be  put  upon 
him.  What  advantage  is  it  to  be  a  man,  over  it  is  to 
be  a  boy  at  school,  if  we  have  only  escaped  the  ferula 
to  come  under  the  fescue  of  an  imprimatur  1 — ^if  serious 
and  elaborate  writings,  as  if  they  were  no  more  than 
the  theme  of  a  grammar  lad  under  his  pedagogue,  must 
not  be  uttered  without  the  cunory  eyes  of  a  temporisinff 
and  extemporising  licenser  1  He  who  is  not  trusted  with 
his  own  actions,  his  drift  not  being  known  to  be  evil, 
and  standing  to  the  hasard  of  law  and  penalty,  has  no 
great  argument  to  think  himself  reputed  in  the  oom- 
monweslth  wherein  he  was  bom  for  other  than  a  fool 
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summoDfl  up  all  hiB  reason  and  deliberation  to  aaiist 
hiin ;  he  searches,  meditates,  is  industrious,  and  likely 
consults  and  confers  with  his  judicious  friends ;  after 
all  which  is  done,  he  takes  himself  to  be  informed  in 
what  he  writes,  as  well  as  any  that  writ  before  him ; 
if  in  this,  the  most  consummate  act  of  his  fidelity  and 
ripeness,  no  years,  no  industry,  no  former  proof  of  his 
abilities  can  bring  him  to  that  state  of  maturity^  as 
not  to  be  still  mistrusted  and  suspected,  unless  he 
cany  all  his  considerate  diligence,  all  his  midnight 
watchings,  and  expense  of  Palladian  oil,  to  the  hasty 
riew  of  an  unleisured  licenser,  perhaps  much  his 
voung?r,  perhaps  far  his  inferior  in  judgment,  per- 
haps one  who  nerer  knew  the  labour  of  book-writing ; 
and  if  he  be  not  repulsed,  or  slighted,  must  appear  m 
print  like  a  punv  with  his  guardian,  and  his  censor's 
nand  on  the  hack  of  his  title,  to  be  his  bail  and  surety 
that  he  is  no  idiot  or  seducer ;  it  cannot  be  but  a  dis- 
honour and  derogation  to  the  author,  to  the  book,  to 
the  privilege  and  dignity  of  learning.  *  *  And 
how  can  a  man  teach  with  authority,  which  is  the  life 
of  teaching ;  how  can  he  be  a  doctor  in  his  book,  as 
he  ought  to  be,  or  else  had  better  be  silent,  whenas 
all  he  teaches,  all  he  delivers,  is  but  under  the  tuition, 
under  the  correction  of  his  patriarchal  licenser,  to  blot 
or  alter  what  precisely  accords  not  with  the  hide-bound 
humour  whicn  he  calls  his  judgment !  When  erexy 
acute  reader,  upon  the  first  sight  of  a  pedantic  license, 
will  be  ready  with  these  like  words  to  ding  the  book 
a  quoit's  distance  from  him,  I  hate  a  pupil  teacher,  I 
endure  not  an  instructor  that  comes  to  me  under  the 
wardship  of  an  overseeing  fist.    *        * 

And  lest  some  should  persuade  ye.  Lords  and  Com- 
mons, that  these  arguments  of  learned  men's  discour- 
agement at  this  your  order  are  mere  flourishes,  and 
not  real,  I  could  reooimt  what  I  have  seen  and  heard 
in  other  countries,  where  this  kind  of  inquisition 
tyrannises ;  when  I  have  sat  among  their  learned  men 
(for  that  honour  I  had),  and  been  counted  happy  to 
be  bom  in  such  a  place  of  philosophic  freedom,  as  they 
supposed  England  was,  while  themselves  did  nothing 
but  bemoan  Uie  servile  condition  into  which  leaininx 
amongst  them  was  brought ;  that  this  was  it  which  had 
damped  the  gloxy  of  Italian  wits ;  that  nothing  had 
been  there  written  now  theae  many  years  but  flattery 
and  fustian.  There  it  was  that  I  found  and  visited  the 
famous  Galileo,  grown  old,  a  prisoner  to  the  inquisition, 
for  thinking  in  astronomy  otherwise  than  the  Francis- 
can and  Dominican  licensers  thought.  And  though  I 
knew  that  England  then  was  groaning  loudrat  under 
the  prelatical  yoke,  nevertheless  I  ioA  it  as  a  pledge 
of  future  happiness  that  other  nations  were  so  per- 
suaded of  her  liberty.  Yet  it  was  bevond  my  hope 
that  those  worthies  were  then  breathmg  in  her  air, 
who  should  be  her  leaders  to  such  a  deliverance,  as 
shall  never  be  forgotten  by  any  revolution  of  time 
that  this  world  hath  to  finish. 

Lords  and  Commons, of  England!  consider  what 
nation  it  is  whereof  ye  are,  and  whereof  ye  are  the 
governors ;  a  nation  not  slow  and  dull,  but  of  a  quick, 
ingenious,  and  piercing  spirit ;  acute  to  invent,  subtile 
and  sinewy  to  discourse,  not  beneath  the  reach  of  any 
point  that  human  capacity  can  soar  to.  *  * 
Methinks  I  see  in  my  mind  a  noble  and  puissant 
nation  rousing  herself  like  a  strong  man  after  sleep, 
and  shaking  her  invincible  locks ;  methinks  I  see  her 
as  an  eagle  mewing  her  mighty  youth,  and  kindling 
her  undaksled  eyes  at  the  mil  mid-day  beam ;  purg- 
ing and  unsealing  her  lon^Htbused  sight  at  the  foun- 
tam  itself  of  heavenly  radiance ;  while  the  whole  noise 
of  timorous  and  flocking  birds,  with  those  also  that 
love  the  twilight,  fl)itter  about,  amazed  at  what  she 
means.  *  * 

Though  all  the  winds  of  doctrine  were  let  loose  to 
play  upon  the  earth,  so  Truth  be  in  the  field,  we  do 
injuriously,  by  Hcmsing  and  prohibiting,  to  misdoubt  \r. 


her  strength.  Let  her  and  falsehood  erapple;  who 
ever  knew  Truth  put  to  the  worse  in  a  free  and  open 
encounter!  Her  confuting  is  the  best  and  surest  aiip- 
pressing.  He  who  hean  what  praying  there  is  for 
light  and  clear  knowledge  to  be  sent  down  amon^  oa, 
would  think  of  other  matters  to  be  ct>nstitiited  be- 
yond the  discipline  of  Geneva,  framed  and  fkbricked 
already  to  our  hands.  Yet  when  the  new  light 
which  we  beg  for  shines  in  upon  us,  there  be  who 
envy  and  oppose,  if  it  come  not  first  in  at  their  case- 
ments. What  a  collusion  is  thi^  whenas  we  are  ex- 
horted by  the  wise  man  to  use  diligence,  '  to  seek  for 
wisdom  as  for  hidden  treasures,'  euiy  and  late,  that 
another  order  shall  enjoin  us  to  know  nothing  bat  by 
statute!  When  a  man  hath  been  labouring  the 
hardest  labour  in  the  deep  mines  of  knowledge,  hath 
furnished  out  his  findings  in  all  their  equipage,  dxa.wn  | 
forth  his  reasons,  as  it  were  a  battle  ranged,  scattered  | 
and  defeated  all  objections  in  his  way,  calls  out  hu  i 
adversary  into  the  plidn,  offers  him  the  adrant^^  of  i 
wind  ana  sun,  if  he  please,  only  that  he  may  txy  the  I 
matter  by  dint  of  argument ;  for  his  opponents  then  , 
to  skulk,  to  lav  ambushments,  to  keep  a  narrow  brid» 
of  licensing  where  the  challenger  should  passi,  thon^ 
it  be  valour  enough  in  soldiership,  is  but  weakness 
and  cowardice  in  the  wars  of  Truth.  For  who  knows 
not  that  Truth  is  strong,  next  to  the  Almighty? 
She  needs  no  policies,  nor  stratagems,  nor  licensinsB^ 
to  make  her  victorious ;  those  are  the  shifts  and  the 
defences  that  error  uses  against  her  power ;  give  her 
but  room,  and  do  not  bind  her  when  she  sleeps. 

This  appeal  of  Milton  was  nDiuocetsfol,  and  it 
was  not  tni  1694  that  England  was  set  flree  from  the 
censors  of  the  press. 

[Tke  JteformatumJ] 

When  I  recall  to  mind,  at  last,  after  so  many  dark 
ages,  wherein  the  huge  overshadowing  train  of  emr 
had  almost  swept  all  the  stars  out  of  the  firmaaneat 
of  the  church ;  how  the  bri^^t  and  blissful  Reforma- 
tion, by  Divine  power,  stiook  through  the  bbu^  and 
settled  night  of  ignorance  and  Aati-Christian  tyraaziy, 
methinks  a  sovereign  and  reviving  joy  most  needs 
rush  into  the  bosom  of  him  that  reads  or  hears^  aad 
the  sweet  odour  of  the  returning  Gospel  imhat>hie  his 
soul  with  the  fragrancy  of  heaven.  Then  was  the 
sacred  Bible  sought  out  of  the  dusty  comers,  whcie 
profane  falsehood  and  neelect  had  thrown  it,  ibe 
schools  opened,  divine  and  human  learning  laked  out 
of  the  embers  of  forgotten  tongues,  the  princes  moA, 
cities  trooping  apace  to  the  new-ereeted  banner  of 
salvation,  the  nuuiyrs,  with  the  unresistible  mig^t  «C 
weakness,  shaking  the  powers  of  darkness,  and  scgka- 
ing  the  fiery  rase  of  the  old  red  drngon^— ^f  Jgypi  ssa 
Hon  in  England. 

ITnah,'] 

Truth,  indeed,  came  once  into  the  world  witb  bcr 
Dirine  Master,  and  was  a  perfect  shape^  most  glorioiM 
to  look  on  ;  but  when  he  ascended,  and  his  arirttltfe 
after  him  were  laid  asleep,  then  straight  arena  a 
wicked  race  of  deceivers,  who,  as  that  stocy  goes  oC  t^ 
Egyptian  Typhon  with  his  conspirators,  now  tkrr 
dealt  with  the  god  Osiris,  took  the  viigin  Trotk* 
hewed  her  lovely  form  into  a  thousand  pieces  mod 
scattered  them  to  the  four  winds.  From  that  time 
ever  since,  the  sad  friends  of  Truth,  such  as  durst  Ap- 
pear, imitating  the  careful  search  that  Isis  made  Iw 
the  mangled  lx)dy  of  Osiris,  went  up  and  down  gather- 
ing up  limb  by  limb,  still  as  they  could  find  tlkexo. 
We  have  not  vet  found  them  all.  Lords  and  Comnkoxu  : 
nor  ever  shiUl  do,  till  her  master's  second  oomtng  ;  be 
shall  bring  together  every  joint  and  member^  nikd 
mould  them  into  an  immortal  feature  of  loveiin^ 
and  perfections — AttopagiUca, 

too 
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[Expiraium  cf  Ike  Soman  Power  in  J^ntem.] 

Thus  expired  thi«  great  empire  of  the  Ronuuu ;  fint 
in  BriUin,  soon  ftfwr  in  Italy  itself;  baring  borne 
chief  sway  in  tbi«  island  (thoogb  neyer  thoroo^ly 
subdued,  or  all  at  once  in  subjection),  if  we  reckon 
from  the  comins  in  of  Julius  to  the  taking  of  Rome 
by  Alaric,  in  whicb  year  Honorius  wrote  tboee  letters 
of  discharge  into  Britain,  the  space  of  four  hundred 
and  sixty-two  years.  And  witb  the  empire  fell  also 
what  before  in  tbis  western  world  was  cbiefly  Boman — 
learning,  Taloor,  eloquence,  bistory,  civility,  and  eren 
language  itself— all  these  together,  as  it  were  with 
equal  pace,  diminishing  and  decaying.  Hencefortb 
we  are  to  steer  by  another  sort  of  autbors,  near  enough 
to  the  times  they  write,  as  in  tbeir  own  country,  if 
that  would  serve,  in  time  not  mucb  belated,  some  of 
equal  age,  in  expression  barbarous ;  and  to  say  bow 
judicious,  I  suspend  awhile.  This  we  must  expect ;  in 
ciril  matters  to  find  them  dubious  relators,  and  still 
to  the  best  advantage  of  what  they  term  Mother 
Church,  meaning  indeed  themselves;  in  most  other 
matters  of  religion  blind,  astonisbed,  and  strook  witb 
superstition  as  with  a  planet ;  in  one  word,  monks. 
Yet  these  guides,  where  can  be  bad  no  better,  must 
be  followed ;  in  gross  it  may  be  true  enougb ;  in  cir- 
cumstance eacb  man,  as  bis  judgment  gives  him,  may 
reserve  bis  faitb  or  bestow  it.* — MisL  of  Britain. 


ABRAHAM  COWLET. 

CowLET  holds  a  distingiiished  position  among 
the  prose  writers  of  this  age.  Indeed  he  has  been 
placed  at  the  head  of  those  who  cultivated  that 
dear,  easy,  and  natural  style  which  was  stubse- 
quently  employed  and  improved  by  Dryden,  Tillot- 
son.  Sir  WilUun  Temple,  and  Addison.  Dr  Johnson 
has,  with  reason,  pointed  out  as  remarkable  the 
contrast  between  the  simplicity  of  Cowley's  prose, 
and  the  stiff  formality  and  afiectation  of  his  poetry. 

'  '  No  author,'  says  he,  *  ever  kept  his  verse  and  his 
prose  at  a  greater  distance  from  each  other.  His 
thoughts  are  natural,  and  his  style  has  a  smooth  and 
placid  equability,  which  has  never  yet  obtained  its 
due  commendation.  Nothing  is  far-sought  or  hard- 
laboured;  but  all  is  easy  without  feebleness,  and 

I 

*  *  Mflton'k  Hbtory/  mjts  Warborton,  In  a  letter  to  Dr  Bifch, 
'  is  wrote  with  great  dmpUefty,  oontrary  to  his  onatom  in  hto 
'  prose  works ;  sad  is  the  better  for  it.  But  he  sorastiBMs  rises 
to  »  surprlsiiig  gnodear  in  the  aentimsnts  and  ozprassian,  aa 
at  the  oondnalon  of  the  aeoood  book :  "  Haneefofth  we  are  to 
steer,**  S^e.  I  never  saw  aaythinf  equal  to  thia,  hot  the  eonclu- 
sion  of  Sir  Walter  Baleigh's  History  of  the  World.*  ThlspnJse 
I  of  the  aente  and  erltlcal  prelate  appean  to  ns  to  be  rather  over- 
strained ;  bat  the  reader  haa  here  the  passage  before  him,  and 
roa J  dectds  f or  himsdf .  The  oondnsion  of  Sir  Walter  Raldgh'a 
history  ia  as  foUows  :— 

'  By  this  which  we  hare  already  set  down,  t«  seen  the  begin- 
ning and  end  of  the  three  flnt  monarchies  of  the  worid; 
whereof  the  foondere  and  erectors  thought  that  they  could 
never  have  ended.  That  of  Rome,  which  made  the  fourth,  waa 
also  at  thia  time  almost  at  the  highest  We  have  left  it  lloa- 
rishlng  in  the  middle  of  the  Add,  having  rooted  up  or  cut  down 
all  that  kept  it  from  the  eyes  and  admiration  of  the  worid. 
But  after  some  continuance,  it  ehall  begin  to  lose  the  beauty  it 
had  ;  the  storms  of  Amlritioo  diall  beat  her  great  booglis  and 
braaohea  one  against  another ;  her  leaves  shall  fall  oif,  her 
limba  witlier,  and  a  rabble  of  barbarous  nations  enter  the  Add, 
and  cut  hsr  down. 

O  eloquent.  Just,  and  mighty  Death !  whom  none  could  ad- 
rise,  tlu>a  hast  penHuded ;  what  none  hath  dared,  thou  hast 
dona ;  and  whom  all  the  worid  hath  flattered,  thou  only  hast 
cast  out  of  the  worid  and  despised :  thou  hast  drawn  together 
all  the  far-stretched  greatness,  all  the  pride,  cmolty,  and  am- 
Mtkni  of  man,  and  oovered  all  over  with  theae  two  Imrow 
wordm^UieJacetr 


fkmiUar  without  grossness.**  The  prose  works  of 
Cowley  extend  but  to  sixty  folio  pages,  and  consist 
chiefly  of  his  Esaaya^  which  treat  of  the  following 
suhrjectsz^Iiberty,  Solitude,  Obscurity,  Agriculture, 
The  Garden,  Greatness,  Avarice,  The  Dangers  of 
an  Honest  Man  in  much  Company,  The  Shortness 
of  Life  and  Uncertainty  of  Riches,  The  Danger  of 
Pxxxrastination,  Of  Mysell  In  these  essays,  the 
author's  craving  for  peace  and  letirement  is  a  fre- 
quently recurring  theme. 

CfMyadf. 

It  is  a  hard  and  nice  subject  for  a  man  to  write  of 
himself;  it  grates  bis  own  heart  to  say  anything  of 
disparagement,  and  the  reader's  ears  to  hear  anything 
ofpraise  from  him.  There  is  no  danger  from  me  of 
ofl»nding  him  in  tbis  kind ;  neither  my  mind,  nor 
my  body,  nor  my  fortune,  allow  me  any  materials  for 
that  vanitv.  It  is  sufficient,  for  my  own  contentment, 
that  they  nave  preserved  me  from  being  scandalous, 
or  remarkable  on  the  defective  side.  But  besides 
that,  I  shall  here  speak  of  myself  only  in  relation  to 
tiie  subject  of  these  precedent  discourses,  and  shall  be 
likelier  thereby  to  £ul  into  the  contempt,  than  rise  up 
to  the  estimation  of  most  people.  As  far  as  my 
memory  can  return  back  into  my  past  life,  before  I 
knew  or  was  capable  of  guessing  what  the  world,  or 
glories,  or  business  of  it  were,  the  natural  affections 
of  my  soul  gave  a  secret  bent  of  aversion  from  them, 
as  some  plants  are  said  to  turn  away  from  others,  by 
an  antipathy  imperceptible  to  themselves,  and  in- 
scrutable to  man's  understanding.  Even  when  I  was 
a  veiy  young  bor  at  school,  instead  of  running  about 
on  bolidavs,  and  playing  witb  my  fellows,  I  was  wont 
to  steal  from  them,  and  walk  into  the  fields,  either 
alpne  witb  a  book,  or  witb  some  one  companion,  if  I 
could  find  any  of  the  same  temper.  I  was  then,  too, 
so  much  an  enemy  to  oonstimmt,  that  my.  masters 
could  never  prevail  on  me,  by  any  persuasions  or  en- 
couragements, to  lean,  without  book,  the  common 
rules  of  grammar,  in  which  they  dispensed  with  me 
alone,  because  they  found  I  made  a  shift  to  do  the 
usual  exercise  out  if  my  own  reading  and  observation. 
That  I  was  then  of  the  same  mind  as  I  am  now 
(which,  1  confess,  I  wonder  at  myself),  may  I4>pear  at 
the  latter  end  of  an  ode  which  I  made  when  I  was 
but'thirteen  years  old,  and  which  was  then  printed, 
with  many  other  verses.  The  beginning  of  it  is  boyish ; 
but  of  this  part  which  I  here  set  down  (if  a  very  uttle 
were  corrected),  I  should  luurdly  now  be  much  ashamed. 
This  only  grant  me,  that  my  means  may  lie 
Too  low  for  envy,  for  contempt  too  M^ 

Some  honour  I  would  have. 
Not  from  great  deeds,  but  good  alone ; 
Th'  unknown  are  better  thui  ill-known. 

Rumour  can  ope  the  grave : 
Acquaintance  I  would  have ;  but  when  't  depends 
Not  on  the  number,  but  the  choice  of  friends. 

Books  should,  not  business,  entertain  the  light. 
And  sleep,  as  undisturb'd  as  d«^,  the  ni^t. 

My  house  a  cottage,  more 
Than  palace,  and  should  fitting  be 
For  all  my  use,  no  luxuiy. 

My  garden  painted  o*er 
With  Nature's  hand,  not  ArTs ;  and  pli 
Horace  might  envy  in  bis  Sabine  field. 

Thus  would  I  double  my  life's  fading  space, 
For  he  that  runs  it  well,  twice  runshis  laoe. 

And  in  this  true  delight. 
These  unbought  sports,  that  happy  state, 
I  would  not  fear  nor  wiak  my  fate. 

But  boldly  say  each  night. 
To-morrow  let  my  sun  his  beams  display. 
Or  in  clouds  hide  them ;  1  have  liv'd  to-day. 

*  JohasoB^'  Lttsoroowky.' 
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Ton  may  see  by  it  I  WM  eren  then  acquainted 
with  the  poets  (for  the  concltuion  is  taken  out  of 
Horace)  ;  and  perhaps  it  was  the  immature  and  im- 
moderate loTo  of  them  which  staniped  first,  or  rather 
engrared,  tiie  characters  in  me.  They  were  like  let- 
ten  cut  in  the  bark  of  a  young  tree,  which,  with  the 
tree,  still  grow  proportionably.  But  how  this  love 
came  to  be  produced  in  me  so  early,  is  a  hard  ques- 
tion :  I  believe  I  can  tell  the  particular  little  chance 
that  filled  my  head  first  with  such  chimes  of  verse,  as 
have  never  since  left  ringing  there :  for  I  remember 
when  I  began  to  read,  and  take  some  pleasure  in  it, 
there  was  wont  to  Ue  in  my  mother's  parlout  (I  know 
not  by  what  accident,  for  she  herself  never  in  her  life 
read  any  book  but  of  devotion)  ;  but  there  was  wont 
to  lie  Spenser's  works  ;  this  I  happened  to  fall  upon, 
and  was  infinitely  deUghted  with  the  stories  of  the 
knights,  and  giants,  and  monsters,  and  braTe  houses, 
which  I  found  everywhere  there  (though  my  under- 
standing had  little  to  do  with  all  this)  ;  and  by  de- 
grees, with  the  tinkling  of  the  rhyme,  and  dance  of 
the  numbers ;  so  that  I  think  I  had  read  him  all  over 
before  I  was  twelve  yean  old.  With  these  affections 
of  mind,  and  my  heart  wholly  set  upon  letten,  I  went 
to  the  univenity ;  but  was  soon  torn  from  thence  by 
that  public  violent  storm,  which  would  suffer  no- 
thing to  stand  where  it  did,  but  rooted  up  every 
plant,  even  from  the  princely  cedars,  to  me,  the 
nyssop.  Yet  I  had  as  good  fortune  as  could  have 
befallen  me  in  such  a  tempest ;  for  I  was  cast  by  it 
into  the  family  of  one  of  the  best  persons,  and  into 
the  court  of  one  of  the  best  prinoeesee  in  the  world. 
Now,  though  I  was  here  engaged  in  ways  most  con- 
trary to  the  original  design  of  my  life ;  that  is,  into 
mudi  company,  and  no  small  business,  and  into  a 
daily  sight  of  greatness,  both  militant  and  triumphant 
(for  that  was  the  state  then  of  the  English  and  the 
French  courts)  ;  yet  all  this  was  so  far  from  altering 
my  opinion,  that  it  only  added  the  confirmation  of 
reason  to  that  whidi  was  before  but  natural  inclina- 
tion. I  saw  plunly  all  the  paint  of  that  kind  of  life, 
the  nearer  I  came  to  it ;  and  that  beauty  which  I  did 
not  fall  in  love  with,  when,  for  aught  1  knew^  it  was 
real,  was  not  like  to  bewitch  or  entice  me  when  I 
saw  it  was  adulterate.  I  met  with  several  great  per- 
sons, whom  I  liked  rery  well,  but  could  not  perceive 
that  any  part  of  their  greatness  was  to  be  liked  or 
desired,  no  more  than  I  would  be  glad  or  content  to 
be  in  a  storm,  though  I  saw  many  ships  which  rid 
safely  and  bravely  in  it.  A  storm  would  not  agree 
with  my  stomach,  if  it  did  with  my  courace ;  though 
I  was  in  a  crowd  of  as  good  company  as  oomd  be  found 
anywhere,  though  I  was  in  business  of  great  and 
honourable  trust,  though  I  eat  at  the  best  table, 
and  enjoyed  the  best  conveniences  for  present  sub- 
sistence that  ought  to  be  desired  by  a  man  of  my 
condition,  in  banishment  and  public  distresses ;  vet  I 
could  not  abstain  from  renewing  my  old  schoolboy's 
wiHh,  in  a  copy  of  verses  to  the  same  effect : 

Well,  then,  I  now  do  plainly  see 

This  busy  world  and  1  shall  ne'er  agree,  &c. 

And  I  never  then  proposed  to  myself  an^  other  ad- 
vantage from  his  mi^esty's  happy  restoration,  but  the 


with  no  greater  probabilities  or  pretences,  have  ar- 
rived to  extraorainaiy  fortunes.  But  I  had  before 
written  a  shrewd  prophesy  against  mvself,  and  I 
think  Apollo  inspired  me  in  the  truth,  though  not  in 
the  elegance  of  it : 

Thou  neither  great  at  court,  nor  in  the  war, 
Nor  at  the  Exchange  shalt  be,  nor  at  the  wrangling  bar} 
Content  thyself  with  the  small  barren  praise 
Which  thy  neglected  verso  docs  raise,  kc. 


However,  by  the  failing  of  the  forces  which  I  had 
pected,  I  did  not  quit  the  design  which  I  had  fesoWed 
on  ;  I  east  myself  into  it  a  corpm  perdiim&i,  wifchout 
making  capitulations,  or  taking  counsel  of  fortone. 
But  G^  laughs  at  man,  who  says  to  his  soul.  Take 
thy  eave  :  I  met  presently  not  odIy  with  many  little 
incumbrances  and  impediments,  but  with  so  much 
sickness  (a  new  misfortune  to  me),  as  would  Kave 
spoiled  the  happiness  of  an  emperor  as  well  as  mins. 
Yet  I  do  neither  repent  nor  alter  my  cooiee  ;  N<m  tgo 
peffidum  dixi  tacramenitim.^  Nothing  shall  aepaxmte 
me  from  a  mistress  which  I  have  loved  so  long,  and 
have  now  at  last  married ;  though  ahe  neither  has 
brought  me  a  rich  portion,  nor  lived  yet  so  quieilj 
with  me  as  I  hoped  from  her. 

JVec  vos,  dulcisftima  mundi 


Nomina^  vos  muaoif  libfrtaSf  oHa,  Itbri^ 
ffortipte,  iylvcBque^  ontmi  rcmcmenee 

Nor  by  me  e'er  shall  you, 


You  of  all  names  the  sweetest  and  the  best. 
You  muses,  books,  and  liberty,  and  rest ; 
You  gardens,  fields,  and  woods  forsaken  be^ 
As  long  as  life  itself  forsakes  not  me. 

[Poetry  <md  Poett.] 

It  is,  I  confess,  but  seldom  seen  that  the  poet  dies 
before  the  man ;  for  when  we  once  fall  in  lore  with 
that  bewitching  art,  we  do  not  use  to  court  it  a«  a 
mistress,  but  many  it  as  a  wife,  and  take  it  for  better 
or  worse  as  mi  inseparable  companion  of  our  wfaol« 
life.  But  as  the  marriages  of  infants  do  but  rarelj 
prosper,  so  no  man  ought  to  wonder  at  the  diminutiosi 
or  decay,  of  my  affection  to  poesy,  to  which  I  had  con- 
tracted myself  so  much  under  age,  and  so  much  to  my 
own  prejudice,  in  regard  of  those  more  profital>l« 
matches  which  I  might  have  made  among  the  richer 
sciences.  As  for  the  portion  which  this  brings  of 
fame,  it  is  an  estate  (if  it  be  any,  for  men  are  not 
ofWner  deceived  in  their  hopes  of  widows  than  in  their 
opinion  ciexegi  tnomimmbim  oereperetmitu)  that  hardly 
ever  comes  in  whilst  we  are  livmg  to  ei\joy  it,  but  is 
a  fantastical  kind  of  revenion  to  our  own  selreat. 
Neither  ought  any  man  to  envy  poets  this  posthomoua 
and  ima^nary  happiness,  since  they  find  conunoblj 
so  little  m  present,  that  it  may  be  truW  applied  to 
them  which  St  Paul  speaks  of  the  fint  Christiana,  *  if 
their  reward  be  in  tms  life^  they  are  of  all  men  the 
most  miserable.' 

And  if  in  quiet  and  flourishing  timet  they  meet 
with  so  small  encouragement,  what  are  they  to  expect 
in  rough  and  troubled  ones  I  If  wit  be  such  a  plaiit 
that  it  scarce  receives  heat  enough  to  preserve  It  aliT^ 
even  in  the  summer  of  oiir  cold  climate,  how  can  it 
choose  but  wither  in  a  long  and  sharp  winter !  A  w&r> 
like,  yarious,  and  a  tragical  age  is  b€ftt  to  icrift  <f,  but 
worst  to  write  in. 

There  is  nothing  that  requires  so  mucli  serenity 
and  cheerfulness  of  spirit ;  it  must  not  be  either  over^ 
whelmed  with  the  cares  of  life,  or  overcast  with  the 
clouds  of  melancholy  and  sorrow,  or  shaken  and  di»« 
turbed  with  the  storms  of  ii\jurious  fortune:  it  must, 
like  the  halcyon,  have  fair  weather  to  breed  in.  The 
soul  must  be  filled  with  bright  and  deli^tful  tdefta, 
when  it  undertakes  to  communicate  delight  to  othen«« 
which  is  the  main  end  of  poesy.  One  may  see  throia|rh 
the  style  of  Ovid  de  TriU,  the  humbled  and  dejected 
condition  of  spirit  with  which  he  wrote  it ;  tliw« 
scarce  remains  any  footsteps  of  that  genius  ^Mrm  it«e 
Jovit  tro,  nee  i^nes,  &c.  Ine  cold  of  the  country  had 
ntrickeh  through  all  his  faculties,  and  benumbcMl  tib« 
very  feet  of  his  renes. — Prrfeux  tohu 
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ABRAHAM  OOWLBT.' 


I 


Of  Obtcurity, 

What  abmTe  pririlege  is  it  to  be  free  from  all 
contentions,  from  all  entjing  or  being  enried,  from 
receiying  and  from  pajing  all  kind  of  ceremonies  !  It 
in,  in  my  mind,  a  yeij  delightful  pastime  for  two 
good  and  acreeable  friends  to  trarel  np  and  down  to- 
other, in  places  where  they  are  by  nobody  known,  nor 
know  anybody.  It  was  the  case  of  ^neas  and  his 
Achates,  when  they  walked  inyisibly  aboat  the  fields 
and  streets  of  Carthage.    Venos  herself 

A  veil  of  thlcken'd  air  around  them  oast, 

That  none  might  know,  or  see  them,  as  thay  pasi'd. 

The  common  story  of  Demosthenes*  confession,  that  he 
had  taken  great  pleasure  in  hearing  of  a  tanker- 
woman  say,  as  he  passed,  '  This  is  that  Demosthenes,' 
is  wonderfully  ridiculous  from  so  solid  an  orator.  I 
myself  ha?e  oflen  met  with  that  temptation  to  ranity 
(if  it  were  any) ;  but  am  so  fitr  from  findins  it  any 
pleasure,  that  it  only  makes  me  run  &ster  from  the 
place,  till  I  get,  as  it  were,  out  of  sight-shot.  Demo- 
critus  relates,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  if  he  gloried 
in  the  good  fortune  and  commodity  of  it,  that,  when  he 
came  to  Athens,  nobody  there  did  so  much  as  take  notice 
of  him ;  and  Epicurus  lived  there  Terr  well,  that  is,  lay 
hid  many  years  in  his  gardens,  so  famous  since  that 
time,  with  his  friend  Metrodorus  :  after  whose  death, 
makinff,  in  one  of  his  letters,  a  kind  commemoration 
of  the  happiness  which  they  two  had  enjoyed  together^ 
he  adds  at  last,  that  he  thou^t  it  no  dlroaragement 
to  those  great  felicities  of  their  life,  that,  m  the  midst 
of  the  most  talked-of  and  talking  country  in  the 
world,  they  had  lired  so  long,  not  only  without  fame, 
but  almost  without  being  hoird  of ;  and  yet,  within  a 
Tery  few  years  afterward,  there  were  no  two  names  of 
men  more  known  or  more  generally  celebrated.  If 
we  engage  into  a  large  acquaintance  and  various  fiuni- 
liarities,  we  set  open  our  gates  to  the  inraders  of  most 
of  our  time ;  we  expose  our  life  to  a  quotidian  agne 
of  frigid  impertinences,  which  would  make  a  wise  man 
tremble  to  think  of.  Now,  as  for  being  known  much 
by  sight,  and  pointed  at,  I  cannot  comprehend  the 
honour  that  lies  in  that;  whatsoever  it  be,  every 
mountebank  has  it  more  than  the  best  doctor,  and  the 
hangman  more  than  the  lord-chief-justice  d  a  city. 
Every  creature  has  it,  both  of  nature  and  art,  if  it  be 
any  ways  extraordinary.  It  was  as  oflen  said,  '  This 
is  that  Bucephalus,'  or  '  This  is  that  Incitatus,'  when 
they  were  led  pmncing  through  the  streets,  as,  *  This 
is  that  Alexander,'  or,  '  This  is  that  Domitian  f  and 
truly,  for  the  latter,  I  take  Incitatus  to  have  been  a 
much  more  honourable  beast  than  his  master,  and 
more  deserving  the  consulship  than  he  the  empire. 

I  love  and  commend  a  true  good  fame,  because  it  is 
the  shadow  of  virtue :  not  that  it  doth  any  good  to  the 
body  which  it  accompanies,  but  it  is  an  efficacious 
shadow^  and  like  that  of  St  Peter,  cures  the  diseases 
of  others.  The  best  kind  of  glory,  no  doubt,  is  that 
which  is  reflected  from  honesty,  such  as  was  the  glory 
of  Cato  and  Aristides ;  but  it  was  harmful  to  them 
both,  and  is  seldom  beneficial  to  any  man  whilst  he 
lives  ;  what  it  is  to  him  after  his  death  I  cannot  sfcy, 
because  I  love  not  philosophy  merely  notional  and 
conjectural,  and  no  maa  who  has  made  the  experiment 
has  been  so  kind  as  to  come  back  to  inform  us.  Upon 
the  whole  matter,  I  aocount  a  person  who  has  a 
moderate  mind  and  fortune,  and  fives  in  the  conver- 
sation of  two  or  three  agreeable  friends,  with  little 
commerce  in  the  world  baides,  who  is  esteemed  well 
enough  by  his  few  neighbours  that  know  him,  and  is 
truly  iiieproachable  tn  anybody ;  aod  so,  after  a 
healthful  quiet  life,  before  the  great  inconveniences  of 
old  age,  gQ«s  mote  silently  out  of  it  than  he  came  in 
(for  I  would  not  have  him  so  much  as  cry  in  the  exit) : 
this  innocent  deceiver  of  the  world,  as  Homoe  calls  hlnii 


this  muta  penana,  I  take  to  have  been  more  happy 
in  his  part,  than  the  greatest  actors  that  fill  the  stagtf 
with  show  and  noise ;  nay,  even  than  Augustus  him- 
self, who  asked,  with  his  last  breath,  wheUier  he  had 
not  played  his  faice  very  welL 

Cf  Procraittnation. 

I  am  glad  that  you  approve  and  applaud  my  design 
of  withcbawing  myself  m>m  all  tumult  and  business 
of  the  world,  and  consecrating  the  little  rest  of  my 
time  to  those  studies  to  which  nature  had  so  motherly 
inclined  me,  and  from  which  fortune,  like  a  step- 
mother, has  so  long  detained  me.  But,  nevertheless 
(you  say,  which  bvt  is  eentgo  mera,^  a  rust  which  spoils 
the  good  metal  it  groWs  upon.  But  you  say)  ^ou 
Would  advise  me  not  to  precipitate  that  resolution, 
but  to  stay  a  while  longer  with  patience  and  com- 
plaisance, till  I  had  gotten  such  an  estate  as  might 
afford  me  (according  to  the  saying  of  that  person, 
whom  you  and  1  love  very  much,  and  would  believe  as 
soon  as  another  man)  cwn  diffmUUe  oHum.*  This  were 
excellent  advice  to  Joshua,  who  could  bid  the  sun 
stay  too.  But  there  is  no  fooling  with  life,  when  it  is 
once  turned  beyond  forty :  the  seeking  for  a  fortune 
then  is  but  a  desperate  after-game ;  it  is  a  hundred 
to  one  if  a  man  flmg  two  sixes,  and  recover  all ;  espe- 
cially if  his  hand  be  no  luckier  than  mine. 

There  is  some  help  for  all  the  defects  of  fortune ;  for 
if  a  maa  cannot  attain  to  the  length  of  his  wishes,  he 
may  have  his  remedy  by  cutting  of  them  shorter. 
Epicurus  writes  a  letter  to  Idomeneus  (who  was  then 
a  very  powerful,  wealthy,  and,  it  seems,  bountiful 
person),  to  recommend  to  him,  who  had  made  so  many 
men  rich,  one  Pythocles,  a  friend  of  his,  whom  he 
desired  might  be  made  a  rich  man  too  ; '  but  I  intreat 

Jou  that  you  would  not  do  it  just  the  same  way  as  you 
ave  done  to  many  less  deserving  persons  ;  but  in  the 
most  gentlemanly  manner  of  obliging  him,  which  is, 
not  to  add  anything  to  his  estate,  but  to  take  some- 
thing from  his  desires.' 

The  sum  of  this  is,  that  for  the  uncertain  hopes  of 
some  conveniences,  we  ought  not  to  defer  the  execu- 
tion of  a  work  that  is  neoessaiy ;  especially  when  the 
use  of  those  thinn  which  we  would  stay  for  may 
otherwise  be  supplied,  but  the  loss  of  time  never  re- 
covered ;  nay,  nurther  yet,  though  we  were  sure  to  ob- 
tain all  that  we  had  a  mind  to,  though  we  were  sure 
of  getting  never  so  much  by  continuing  the  game,  yet, 
when  the  light  of  lif^  is  so  near  going  out,  and  ought  to 
be  so  precious, '  le  jeu  ne  vaut  pas  la  chaadelle' — [the 
play  is  not  worth  the  expense  of  the  candle] ;  afler 
naving  been  long  tossed  in  a  tempest,  if  our  masts  be 
standing,  and  we  have  still  sail  and  tackling  enough 
to  cany  us  to  our  port,  it  is  no  matter  for  the  want  of 
streamen  and  top-gallants : 

* ^utere  velis, 

Totos  pande  rfnus.* 

A  gentleman,  in*  our  late  civil  wars,  when  his  quarters 
were  beaten  up  by  the  enemy,  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
lost  his  life  afterwards  only  bv  stayinf  to  put  on  a 
band  and  adjust  his  periwig :  he  would  escape  like  a 
person  of  quality,  or  not  at  all,  and  died  tne  noble 
martyr  of  ceremony  and  gentility. 

{Vitian  <if  OUver  (MmnetU.} 

I  was  interrupted  by  a  strange  and  terrible  appari- 
tion ;  for  there  appeared  to  me  (arising  out  of  the 
earth  as  I  conceivra)  the  figure  of  a  man,  taller  than  a  i 
giant,  or  indeed  than  the  shadow  of  any  giant  in  the  I 
evening.    His  body  was  naked,  but  that  nakedness 
adorned,  or  rather  defonlied,  all  over  with  several 
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figures,  after  the  maimer  of  the  ancient  Britons, 
painted  upon  it ;  and  1  perceived  that  most  of  them 
were  the  representation  of  the  late  battles  in  our  civil 
wars,  and  (if  I  be  not  much  mistaken)  it  was  the 
battle  of  Nascbj  that  was  drawn  upon  his  breast.  His 
ejres  were  like  burning  brass ;  and  there  were  three 
crowns  of  the  same  metal  (as  I  guessed),  and  that 
looked  as  red-hot,  too,  upon  his  head.  He  held  in  his 
right  hand  a  sword  that  was  yet  bloody,  and  never- 
theless, the  motto  of  it  was  Pax  qweritwr  bdlo  ;^  and  in 
his  left  hand  a  thick  book,  upon  the  back  of  which  was 
written,  in  letters  of  gold.  Acts,  Ordinances,  Protesta- 
tions, Covenants,  Engagements,  Declarations,  Remon- 
strances, &c 

Though  this  sudden,  unusual,  and  dreadful  object 
might  l^ve  quelled  a  greater  courage  than  mine,  yet  so 
it  pleased  God  (for  there  is  nothing  bolder  than  a  man 
in  a  vision)  that  I  was  not  at  all  daunted,  but  asked 
him  resolutely  and  briefly, '  What  art  thou !'  And  he 
said, '  I  am  called  the  north-west  principality,  his  high- 
ness, the  protector  of  the  commonwealth  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  the  dominions  belonging 
thereunto ;  for  I  am  that  Angel  to  whom  the  Almighty 
has  committed  the  government  of  those  three  king- 
doms, which  thou  seest  from  this  place.'  And  I  an- 
swered and  said,  '  If  it  be  so,  sir,  it  seems  to  me  that 
for  almost  these  twenty  years  past  your  highness  has 
been  absent  from  jour  chaige :  for  not  only  if  any 
angel,  but  if  any  wise  and  honest  man  had  since  that 
time  been  our  governor,  we  should  not  have  wandered 
thus  lonff  in  these  laborious  and  endless  labyrinths 
of  confusion  ;  but  either  not  have  entered  at  all  into 
them,  or  at  least  have  returned  back  ere  we  had  ab- 
solutely lost  our  way  ;  but,  instead  of  your  highness, 
we  have  had  since  such  a  protector,  as  was  his  prede- 
cessor Richard  III.  to  the  king,  his  nephew ;  for  he 
presently  slew  the  commonwealth,  which  he  pre- 
tended to  protect,  and  set  up  himself  in  the  place  of 
it :  a  little  less  guilty,  indeed,  in  one  respect,  because 
the  other  slew  an  innocent,  and  this  man  did  but 
murder  a  murderer.^  Such  a  protector  we  have  had 
as  we  would  have  been  glad  to  have  changed  for  an 
enemy,  and  rather  received  a  constant  Turk  than 
this  every  month's  apostate;  sucii  a  protector,  as 
man  is  to  his  flocks  which  he  shears,  and  sells,  or 
devours  himself ;  and  I  would  fain  know  what  the 
wolf,  which  he  protects  him  from,  could  do  more  I 

Such  a  protector- and,  as  I  was  proceeding,  me- 

thought  his  highness  b^gan  to  put  on  a  displeased  and 
threatening  countezumce,  as  men  use  to  do  when 
their  dearest  iriends  happen  to  be  traduced  in  their 
company ;  which  gave  me  the  first  rise  of  jealousy 
against  him ;  for  I  did  not  believe  that  Cromwell, 
among  all  his  foreign  correspondences,  had  ever  held 
any  with  angels.  However,  I  was  not  hardened  enough 
yet  to  venture  a  quarrel  with  him  then ;  and  therefore 
(as  if  I  had  spoken  to  the  protector  himself  in  White- 
hall) I  desired  him  '  that  his  highness  would  please 
to  pardon  me,  if  I  had  unwittingly  spoken  anything 
to  the  disparagement  of  a  person  wl^ose  relations  to 
his  highness  I  had  not  the  honour  to  know.'  At 
which  he  told  me, '  that  he  had  no  other  concernment 
for  his  late  highness,  than  as  he  took  him  to  be  the 
greatest  man  Uiat  ever  was  of  the  English  nation,  if 
not  (said  he)  of  the  whole  world ;  which  gives  me  a 
just  title  to  the  defence  of  his  reputation,  since  I  now 
account  xbyself,  as  it  were,  a  naturalised  Enclish 
aneel,  by  having  had  so  long  the  management  of  the 
ai£ini  of  that  countir.  And  pray,  countirman,'  said 
he,  very  kindly,  and  very  flatteringly,  •  for  I  would 
not  have  yon  nil  into  the  general  error  of  the  world, 
that  detests  and  decries  so  extraordinary  a  virtue ; 
what  can  be  more  extraordinaiy  than  that  a  pcmon 
of  mean  birth,  no  fortune,  no  eminent  qualities  of 

>  We  war  for  peaoo.  ^  Moaning  the  commonwealtii. 


body,  which  have  sometimes,  or  of  mind,  which  hay* 
often,  raised  men  to  the  highest  dignities,  should  have 
the  courage  to  attempt,  and  the  happiness  to  suooeed 
in,  so  improbable  a  design,  as  the  destruction  of  one 
of  the  most  ancient  and  most  solidly-founded  mo- 
narchies upon  the  earth  1  that  he  should  have  the 
power  or  boldness  to  put  his  prince  and  master  to  aa 
open  and  infamous  death ;  to  banish  that  numetpiu 
and  strongly-allied  family ;  to  do  all  this  under  the 
name  and  wages  of  a  parliament ;  to  trample  upon 
them,  too,  as  he  pleased,  and  spurn  them  out  of  doors 
when  he  grew  weary  of  them ;  to  raise  up  a  new  and 
unheard-of  monster  out  of  their  ashes ;  to  stifle  that 
in  the  very  infancy,  and  set  up  himself  above  all  things 
that  ever  were  called  sovereign  in  England ;  to  oppress 
all  his  enemies  by  arms,  and  all  his  mends  aflerwaide 
by  artifice ;  to  serve  aU  parties  patiently  for  awhile, 
and  to  command  them  victoriously  at  last ;  to  over- 
run each  comer  of  the  three  nations,  and  overcome 
with  equal  facility  both  the  riches  of  the  south  and 
the  poverty  of  the  north ;  to  be  feared  and  courted  by 
all  foreign  princes,  and  adopted  a  brother  to  the  gods 
of  the  e^h ;  to  call  together  parliaments  with  a  word 
of  his  pen,  and  scatter  them  again  with  the  breath  of 
his  mouth ;  to  be  humbly  and  daily  petitioned,  that 
he  would  please  to  be  hired,  at  the  rate  of  two  mil- 
lions a-year,  to  be  the  master  of  those  who  had  hired 
him  before  to  be  their  servant ;  to  have  the  estates 
and  lives  of  three  kingdoms  aa  much  at  his  dtsposal, 
as  was  the  little  inhentanoe  of  his  father,  and  to  be 
aa  noble  and  liberal  in  the  snending  of  them  ;  and 
lastly  (for  there  is  no  end  of  all  the  partieulan  of  his 
glory),  to  bequeath  all  this  with  one  word  to  faia  poa- 
terity;   to  die  with  peace  at  home,  and  triumph 
abroad ;  to  be  buried  among  kings,  and  with  more 
than  regal  solemnity ;  and  to  leave  a  name  bdiind 
him  not  to  be  extinguished  but  with  the  whole  world ; 
which,  as  it  is  now  too  little  for  his  praises,  so  mi^^t 
have  been,  too,  for  his  conquests,  if  the  short  line  of 
his  human  life  could  have  been  stretched  out  to  the 
extent  of  his  immortal  designs.** 

Tlie  civil  war  naturally  directed  the  minds  of  many 
philosopliical  men  to  the  subject  of  civil  goveninient» 
in  wbidi  it  seemed  desirable  that  some  fixed  funda- 
mental principles  might  be  arrived  at  aa  a  meaoa  of 
preventing  future  contesta  of  the  same  kind.  Neither 
at  that  time  nor  aince,  haa  it  been  found  poaaiUe  to 
lay  do¥m  a  theory  of  goyemment  to  whidi  all  man- 
kind would  Bubacribe;  but  the  period  under  our 
notice  nevertheleaa  produced  aome  political  worka 
which  considerably  narrowed  tlie  debateable  ground. 
Tlie  '  Leviathan'  of  Hobbea,  which  we  have  found  it 
convenient  to  mention  in  a  former  page,  waa  the 
moat  distinguished  work  on  the  monarchical  aide  of 
the  question ;  while  Harrington'a '  Ooeana,'  pubUahed 
during  the  protectorate  of  Cromwell,  and  aoroe  of  tlic 
treatiaea  of  Milton,  are  the  beat  worka  iu  favour  of 
the  republican  doctrines. 


jABiEs  bahrington. 

James  Habbinoton  waa  a  native  of  Northamp- 
tonahire,  where  he  waa  bom  in  16 1 1 .  He  atudied  at 
Oxford,  and  for  some  time  waa  a  popil  of  the  cde- 
brated  Chillingworth.  Afterwards,  he  went  abroad 
for  aeveral  years,  which  were  xnoatly  spent  at  the 

*  Mr  Buroo  has  inserted  this  character  of  Crumwcll,  but 
aUemlf  as  he  mjb,  tn  «om^  pariieHkir$t/rom  (he  cH^mai,  ia  hh 
history  of  Great  Britain.  I  know  not  why  he  ■hould  think  any 
alteratkms  nccomary.  They  are  chfofly  fax  the  style  vhidi 
Rurely  wanted  no  improvement ;  or,  If  it  did,  posterity  wouM 
be  more  pleased  to  have  this  curious  fragment  trananitted  to 
them  In  the  author's  own  words,  than  In  the  oholoest  phrsM 
of  the  histarian.^/f urxf. 
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conrta  ai  HoUsnd  and  Dcnimrk.  While  ictident  st 
tha  Higne,  uid  aubaeqneatly  at  Venice,  be  imbibed 
tnany  of  those  republican  views  which  atlervafds 
diitinfcaiihed  his  writings.  Visiting  Some,  he  at- 
tract^ some  attention  by  refusing  on  a  public  occa- 
■ion  to  kiu  the  pope's  toe  ;  conduct  wtiich  he  after- 
wards adroiUy  di^fcnded  to  the  king  of  England,  by 
aaying,  that,  'having  had  the  honour  of  kisiitig  bis 
majesty's  hand,  he  thought  it  beneath  him  to  kiM 
the  toe  of  any  other  monarch.'  During  tlie  ciril 
war,  he  was  appointed  hy  the  parliamentary  com- 
niisiiiiaers  to  be  one  of  the  personal  attendants  of 
KingCharln.  who,  in  I G17,  nominated  him  oneof  the 
grooms  of  bis  hodchiimber.  Except  upon  politic!, 
the  king  was  foiid  of  Uanington'a  couTersation ;  and 
the  impreuion  mode  on  the  latter  by  the  royal 
condescension  and  famiharity  was  such,  ai  to  render 
him  Tcry  desirous  that  a  reconciliation  between  tua 
majesty  and  the  parliament  might  be  cfiucted,  and 
to  excite  in  him  the  most  violent  grief  whan  the 
king  was  brought  to  the  scaffold.  He  luis.  nercrtbe- 
I  ietM,  in  his  writings,  placed  Cliarlei  in  an  unlaTour- 
]  able  Ugbt.  and  spoken  of  his  execution  as  the  conse- 
quence of  a  divine  judgment  During  the  sway  id' 
Cromwell,  Harrington  occupied  himself  in  compoung 
I  the  Ocrana,  which  was  published  in  lese,  and  led 
I  lo  seTeial  controversies.  This  work  is  a  political 
'■  romance,  iliustnitiiig  the  author's  idea  of  a  republic 
]  constituted  so  as  lo  secure  that  general  freedom  of 
which  he  was  so  anient  an  admirer.    It  is  thus  clia- 

I  racteriaed  by  Hume:— '  Uarriaglon's  Oceana  was 
'  well  adapted  to  that  age,  when  tlie  plans  of  imaginary 
'  n.-publius  were  tlie  daily  subjects  of  debate  and  con- 
,  veraatioa ;  and  erea  in  our  time,  it  is  justly  admired 
I'  as  a  work  of  genius  and  inrenlioQ.    'Die  style  of  this 

II  author  wanU  ease  and  fluency,  but  the  good  matter 
i  whichhis workcontaininiakescompeiuatiau.'  After 

I '  the  poUic&tiou  of  the  '  Oceana,'  Hairington 
1   tinued  to  exert  UmselT  in  diffusing  bis  repub 
opinions,  by  founding  a  debating  chib,  called  the 
Kola,  and  holding  convcraationi  with  visitors  at  his 
own  boose.    This  brought  him  under  the  nupici 
at  government  soon  alter  the  Restonttioo,  and. 


made  it  necesiary  that  he  should 
delivered  to  his  friends.    Bis  death  took  place 
1677.    After  a  careAil  search,  we  have  been  unatde 
to  find  in  the  '  Oceana'  apassoge  of  moderate  length, 
which,  apart  ti»m  the  context,  wotild  probably  be 
inteieMing  to  tlie  reader. 


I      AbOBHTON  SiDWEr,  the  ion  of  Bobert.  Enrl  of 

■  I«ice«tCT,  is  another  celebrated  republican  writer  of 

this  age;     He  wa*  bom  about  1631.  and  during  his 

fother's  lieutenancy  in  Ireland,  aerved  in  the  army 

against  the  rebels  in  that  kingdom.    In  1643,  when 

the  chril  war  between  the  king  and  parliament  broke 

not,  he  was  permitted  to  return  to  England,  where 

be  fmmedUtely  joined  the   parliamentary  forces. 

Bid,  as  ccJonel  of  a  regiment  of  horse,  was  present  at 

I  several  engagements.     He  was  likewise  successively 

the  gorerror  of  Chichester.  Dublin,  and  Dover.    In 

lG4e  he  was  named  a  member  of  the  court  for  trying 

I  (he  king,  which,  however,  he  did  not  attend,  though 

apparendy  not  tma  any  disapproval  of  the  Intentions 

'  of  thosewhocomposed  iL    The  usurpation  of  Crom- 

'  well  gave  much  offence  to  Sidney,  who  declined  to 

1 1  awept  olllcc  under  either  him  or  his  son  Richard  ; 

<  I  but  when  the  I-ong  Parliament  recovered  its  powt 

' ,  lie  readily  consented  to  act  as  one  of  the  council 

' '  states    At  the  time  of  the  Restoration,  he  was  ei 

ll  gagediaacootlDeoUlenibMsyiand; apprehensive 


the  vengeance  of  tfae  royalists,  he  remained  abroad  for 
seventeen  years,  at  the  end  of  which  his  btber,  who 
was  anxious  to  see  him  before  leaving  the  world, 

procured  his  pardon  from  the  king.    After  his  R- 
to  Enghmd  in  1677,  he  opposed  the 


Algernon  Bliarj. 
if  the  court,  and  has  thus  subjected  himself 
ensure  of  Hume,  who  held  that  such  conduct,  after 
the  n     ■        ■  ..._.-.-.. 


of  injustice  than  as  an  obligation  to  an  implidt 
submission  for  the  future.  A  moK  serioni  charge 
against  the  memory  of  this  patriot  was  presented  in 
Dahrmple's  '  Memoirs  of  Great  Britain,'  published 
nearly  a  century  after  his  death.  The  English 
IHtl^iot^  with  Lord  William  Russell  at  their  head, 
intrigued  with  Barillon,  tho  French  ambassador,  to 
prevent  the  war  between  France  and  England,  tbetr 
purpose  being  to  prevent  Charles  II.  firom  liaving 
the  command  of  the  large  fiinda  which  on  such  an 
occasion  must  be  intrusted  to  bim,  lest  he  should 
use  it  against  the  liberties  of  the  nation;  while 
Louis  was  not  less  anxious  to  prevent  the  English 
from  joiuing  the  list  of  his  enemies.  The  associa- 
tion was  a  strange  one;  but  it  never  would  have 
been  held  as  a  moral  staJn  against  the  patriots,  if 
Sir  John  Dalrymple  bad  not  discovered  amongst 
Barillon's  papers  one  containing  a  list  of  persons 

receiving  bribes  from  the  French  monarch,  ami ' 

whom  appears  the  name  of  Sidney,  ti^ther 
those  of  several  other  leading  Whig  members  of  . 
liamenL  It  has  been  suggested  that  Barillon  might 
embezzle  the  money,  and  account  for  it  by  a  Scti- 
tiouB  list  -,  but,  as  Dr  Atken  haa  candidly  remarked 
'sacrificing  the  repatation  of  one  who  was  nevei 
suspected,  in  order  to  save  that  of  another,  is  not  i 
rerj  equitable  proceeding.'  Yet,  when  we  consider 
the  consummate  virtue  shown  by  Sidney  in  other 
circumstances,  and  reflect  that  it  is  a  charge  to 
which  the  accused  has  not  bad  on  opportunity  of 
replying,  we  may  well  allow  much  doubt  to  rest  ou 
the  point.  Sidney  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
proceedings  by  which  the  Wlugs  endeavoured  to  ex- 
dude  the  Duke  of  York  from  the  throne  ;  and  when 
that  attempt  failed,  he  joined  in  the  conspiracy  for 
an  insurrection,  to  accomplish  the  same  object. 
This,  OS  is  weU  known,  was  exposed  in  conse- 
quence of  the  detection  of  an  inferior  plot  for 
lination   of  tlie  king,  in  which  the  pa- 
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treason  before  the  infamous  Chief-Justice  Jeffries. 
Although  the  only  witness  against  him  was  that 
abandoned  character,  Xiord  Howard,  and  nothing 
could  be  produced  that  even  ostensibly  strengthened 
the  evidence,  except  some  manuscripts  in  which  the 
lawfulness  of  resisting  tyrants  was  maintained,  and 
a  preference  given  to  a  free  over  an  arbitrary  govern- 
ment, the  jury  were  servile  enough  to  obey  the  direc- 
tions of  the  judge,  and  pronounce  him  fixity.  He 
was  beheaded  on  the  7  th  of  December  1683,  glorying 
in  his  martyrdom  for  that '  old  cause*  in  which  ho 
had  been  engaged  from  his  youth.  His  character  is 
thus  described  by  Bishop  Burnet : — *  He  was  a  man 
of  most  extraordinary  courage ;  a  steady  man  even 
to  obstinacy ;  sincere,  but  of  a  rough  and  boisterous 
temper,  that  could  not  bear  contradiction.  He  seemed 
to  be  a  Christian,  but  in  a  particular  form  of  his  own. 
He  thought  it  was  to  be  like  a  divine  philosophy  in 
the  mind ;  but  he  was  against  all  public  i^orship,  and 
everything  that  looked  like  a  church.  He  was  stiff 
to  idl  republican  principles ;  and  such  an  enemy  to 
everything  that  looked  like  a  monarchy,  that  he  set 
himself  in  a  high  opposition  against  Cromwell,  when 
he  was  made  protector.  He  had  studied  the  history 
of  government  in  all  its  branches,  beyond  any  man 
I  ever  knew*.  He  had  a  particular  way  of  insinuating 
himself  into  people  that  would  hearken  to  his  notions 
and  not  contradict  him.' 

Except  some  of  his  letters,  the  only  published  work 
of  Algernon  Sidnev  is  Discauraes  on  Government, 
which  first  appeared  in  1698.  Of  these  discourses 
Lord  Orrery  observes,  that  'they  are  admirably 
written,  and  contain  great  historicid  knowledge,  and 
a  remarkable  propriety  of  diction ;  so  tiat  his  name, 
in  my  opinion,  ought  to  be  much  higher  established 
in  the  temple  of  literature  than  I  have  hitherto 
found  it  placed.**  As  a  specimen,  we  give  the  follow- 
ing observations  on 

[Liberty  and  Chvemment,1 

Such  as  enter  into  society  must,  in  some  degree, 
diminish  their  liberty.  Reason  leads  them  to  this. 
No  one  man  or  family  is  able  to  provide  that  which 
is  requisite  for  their  convenience  or  security,  whilst 
every  one  has  an  equal  right  to  eveiything,  and  none 
acknowledges  a  superior  to  determine  the  controversies 
that  upon  Ruch  occasions  must  continually  arise,  and 
will  probably  be  so  many  and  great,  that  mankind 
cannot  boar  them.  Therefore,  though  I  do  not  believe 
that  Bellarmine  said  a  commonwealth  could  not  exer- 
cise its  power;  for  he  could  not  be  ignorant,  that 
Rome  and  Athens  did  exercise  theirs,  and  that  all  the 
regular  kingdoms  in  the  world  are  commonwealths ; 
yet  there  is  nothing  of  absurdity  in  saying,  that  man 
cannot  continue  in  the  perpetual  and  entire  fruition 
of  the  libcrtv  that  God  hath  given  him.  The  liberty 
of  one  is  thwarted  by  that  of  another ;  and  whilst 
they  are  all  equal,  none  will  yield  to  any,  otherwim; 
than  by  a  general  consent.  This  is  the  ground  of  all 
just  governments ;  for  violence  or  fraud  can  create  no 
richt ;  and  the  same  consent  gives  the  form  to  them 
all,  how  much  soerer  they  differ  from  each  other. 
Some  small  numbers  of  men,  living  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  one  city,  have,  as  it  were,  cast  into  a  common 
stock  the  right  which  they  had  of  governing  themselves 
and  children,  and,  bv  common  consent  joining  in  one 
body,  exercised  such  power  over  every  single  penon 
as  seemed  beneficial  to  the  whole ;  and  this  men  call 
perfect  democracy.  Others  choose  rather  to  be  governed 
bj  a  select  number  of  such  as  most  excelled  in  wisdom 
and  virtue ;  and  this,  according  to  the  signification  of 
the  word,  was  called  aristocmcy ;  or  when  one  man 
excelled  all  others,  the  government  was  put  into  his 
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hands,  under  the  name  of  monarchy.  But  the  wiaest, 
best,  and  far  the  greatest  part  of  mankind,  rejecting 
these  simple  species,  did  form  govenquents  mixed  or 
composed  of  the  three,  as  shall  be  proved  hereafter, 
which  commonly  received  their  respective  denomina- 
tion from  the  pait  ^^^^  prevailed,  and  did  deserve 
praise  or  blame  as  they  were  well  or  ill  proportioned. 

It  were  a  folly  hereupon  to  say,  that  the  liberty  for 
which  we  contend  is  of  no  use  to  us,  since  we  cennot 
endure  the  solitude,  barbarity,  weakness,  want,  misery, 
and  dangers  that  accompany  it  whilst  we  live  alone, 
nor  can  enter  into  a  society  yrithout  resigning  it ;  for 
the  choice  of  that  society,  and  the  liberty  of  framixig 
it  according  to  our  own  wills,  for  our  own  good,  is  all 
we  seek.  This  remains  to  us  ^ilst  we  form  govern- 
ments, that  we  ourselves  are  judges  how  far  it  is  good 
for  us  to  recede  from  our  natoral  liberty ;  which  is  cf 
so  great  in^portance,  that  from  thence  only  we  can 
know  whether  we  are  freemen  or  slaves ;  and  the  dif- 
ference between  the  best  government  and  the  worvt 
doth  wholly  depend  on  a  right  or  wrong  exerciee  of 
that  power.  Ii  men  are  naturally  free,  such  as  hare 
wisdom  and  understanding  will  always  frame  good 
governments  :  but  if  they  are  bom  under  the  neoesrity 
of  a  perpetual  slavery,  no  wisdom  can  be  of  use  to  them ; 
but  all  must  for  ever  depend  on  the  will  of  their  lords, 
how  cruel,  mad,  proud,  or  wicked  soever  they  be.  *  * 

The  Grecians,  amongst  others  who  followed  the  light 
of  reason,  knew  no  other  original  title  to  the  govern- 
ment of  a  nation,  than  that  wisdom,  valour,  and  jua- 
tioe,  which  was  beneficial  to  the  people.  These  quali- 
ties gave  bennning  to  those  governments  which  we 
call  Merotun  liegna  [the  governments  of  the  Heroes] ; 
and  the  veneration  paid  to  sucli  as  enjoyed  them,  pro- 
ceeded from  a  grateful  sense  of  the  good  received  from 
them :  they  were  thought  to  be  descended  from  the 
gods,  who  in  virtue  and  beneficence  surpassed  other 
men :  the  same  attended  Uieir  descendants,  till  they 
came  to  abuse  their  power,  and  by  their  vices  showed 
themselves  like  to,  or  worse  than  others,  who  could 
best  perform  their  duty. 

Upon  the  same  grounds  we  may  conclude,  that  no 
privilege  is  peculiarly  annexed  to  any  form  of  govern- 
ment ;  but  that  all  msfistrates  are  equally  the  mini- 
sters of  Ood,  who  perform  the  work  for  which  ihrj 
are  instituted ;  and  that  the  people  which  institatee 
them  may  proportion,  regulate,  and  terminate  their 
power  as  to  time,  measure,  and  number  of  penooa, 
as  seems  most  convenient  to  themselves,  iHiich  can  he 
no  other  than  their  own  good.  For  it  cannot  be  ima- 
gined that  a  multitude  of  people  should  send  for 
Numa,  or  any  other  person  to  whom  they  owed  no- 
thing, to  reign  over  them,  that  he  might  live  in  glory 
and  pleasure ;  or  for  any  other  reason,  than  that  it 
might  be  good  for  them  and  their  posterity.  This 
shows  the  work  of  all  magistrates  to  he  alwarja  and 
everywhere  the  same,  even  the  doing  of  justice,  and 
procuring  the  welfare  of  those  that  create  them.  This 
we  learn  from  common  sense  :  Plato,  Aiiiitotle,  Cioero, 
and  the  best  human  authors,  lay  it  as  an  immovable 
foundation,  upon  which  they  build  their  azgamcote 
relating  to  matters  of  that  nature. 

LADT  RACHEL  RU68EU» 

The  letters  of  this  lady  have  aecnred  her  a  idaee 
in  literature  not  much  less  elevated  than  Uiat  niche 
in  history  which  she  has  won  by  heroism  and  coa- 
jugal  attachment  Hachel  Wriothcsley  was  the  se^ 
cond  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  the  Earl  of  South* 
ampton.  In  1667,  when  widow  of  Lord  Vaoghan, 
she  married  Lord  William  Russell,  a  son  of  the  first 
Duke  of  Bedford.  She  was  the  senior  of  her  second 
husband  by  five  years,  and  it  is  said  that  her 
amiable  and  prudent  character  was  the  meftai  of 
reclaiming  him  from  youthfUl  foUieti  into  whidi  he 
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hid  plunged  at  the  time  of  tlie  Bestoration.  Eij 
lotaeqaent  politictl  caner  U  known  to  eyery  reader 
ofEn^iibhiatoiy.  If  eTeramanoppoud  tbecoone 
of  a  gowanment  in  a  pve  and  unaelfiih  ipiriti  tbal 
nuD  vu  Lord  WOliam  RnneU.  Tbe  (lupidoiu 
comfpuidence  with  Baiillon,  alluded  to  in  the  pre- 
ceding article,  leaTe*  turn  nnauUied,  foi  the  ambaa- 


LUy  Bvbd  BukU. 
aador  diitinctlj  mentions  him  and  Lord  Hollii 
two  who  woidd  not  accept  bribes.    When  brongbt 

to  trial  (July  1683)  under  the  same  eiccunntr 

it  those  which  haTe  been  related  in  Sidney'*  ci 
with  a  packed  jury  and  a  brutal  judge — and  refused 
acounael  to  conduct  his  defence,  the  only  grace  that 
,  wa«  allowed  him  was  to  have  an  amanuensis.  His 
I  lady  itepped  forth  to  undertake  this  office,  to  the 
'  admirationof  all  present  After  the  condemnntion  of 
I  her  huaband,  she  personally  implored  his  pardon, 
1  without  avail  He  loved  her  as  such  a  wife  de- 
'  served  to  be  loved;  and  when  he  took  his  final  fare- 
weil  of  her,  remarked,  'The  bitterness  of  death  is 
now  pasti'  Her  ladyship  died  in  1723,  at  the  age 
of  eighty-seven.    Fifty  years  afterwards,  appeared 

ttiat  collection  of  her  letters  which  gives  her  a  n 

in  our  literary  history. 

{_To  Dr  FiUaitliam—On  hrr  Sarrmc.] 

A>  you  profHB,  eood  doctor,  to  take  pleasure  in  your 
writiogi  to  me,  from  the  teetimonj  of  a  comcience  to 
forwanl  my  ipirituaJ  welfare,  »o  do  I  to  receive  them 
u  one  to  me  of  your  friendship  in  batJi  worldly  and 
^iritiul  toncemmenta ;  doing  so,  1  need  not  waste 
mf  time  not  yours  to  tell  jou  they  are  very  valuable 
tn  me.  That  you  are  so  contented  to  read  mice,  I  make 
the  just  allowance  for ;  not  for  the  worthiness  of  them, 
I  know  it  cannot  bo ;  but,  howerrr,  it  enahles  me  to 
keep  up  an  adtantageous  convemation  without  scruple 
of  Ming  too  troublesome. '  Vou  say  something  some- 
time*, by  which  I  should  thiak  you  seasoned  or  rather 
tainted  with  being  so  much  where  compliment  or 
piminng  is  beat  learned ;  but  I  conclude,  that  oflrn 
what  one  heartily  withes  to  be  in  a  friend,  one  is  apt 
to  believe  is  so.  The  effect  is  not  nought  towards  me, 
whom  it  animates  to  have  a  true,  not  false  title  to 
the  least  virtue  you  are  disposed  to  attribute  to  me. 
Yet  I  am  far  from  such  a  vigoor  of  mind  as  surmounts 
the  KCiet  discontent  so  hud  a  dertiny  as  mine  has 
flzed  in  my  breast ;  bat  there  are  times  the  mind  can 


I  express  the  courtesy. 

If  I  could  contemplate  the  conducts  of  providenee 
ith  tbe  uses  you  do,  it  would  give  ease  indeed,  and 
0  diuitrous  events  should  mui^  affect  us.  The  new 
■cenei  of  each  day  make  me  often  conclude  myself 
very  void  of  temper  and  reaiion,  that  I  itiU  shed  tears 
of  sorrow  and  not  of  joy,  that  so  good  a  man  is  landed 
safe  on  the  happy  shore  of  a  blessed  eternity  ;  doubt- 
he  is  at  i^,  though  I  find  none  without  him,  so 
a  partner  he  was  in  all  my  joys  and  grieis ;  I 
trust  the  Almighty  will  paas  by  this  my  infirmity ;  I 

■peak  it  in  respect  to  the  world,  from  — ' —'—'• — 

delights  I  can  now  be  better  weaned, 
in  possessions  whilst  I  possosed  him :  all  relish 
now  gone,  1  bless  Ood  for  it,  and  pray,  and  ask  of  all 
good  people  (do  it  for  me  &om  such  you  know  are  so) 
also  to  pray  that  I  may  more  and  more  turu  the  stream 
of  lay  (Sections  upwards,  and  set  my  heart  upon  the 
ever-satisfying  perfections  of  Qod;  not  starting  at 
his  darkest  providences,  but  ttmembering  continoally 
either  his  gloiy,  justice,  or  power  is  advanced  by 
every  one  of  them,  and  that  mercy  is  over  all  his 
works,  as  we  shall  one  day  with  ravishing  delight  see : 
in  the  meantime,  I  endeavour  to  suppress  all  wild 
imagination*  a  melancholy  fancy  is  apt  to  let  in ;  and 
aay  with  the  man  in  the  gospel,  *  I  believe,  help  then 
my  unbelief.' 

[To  014  £ari  of  OaUnay—Oit  PnadJiip.']  , 
I  have  before  me,  my  good  lord,  two  of  your  letters, 
both  partially  and  tenderly  kind,  and  coming  from  a 
sincere  heart  and  honest  mind  (the  last  a  plain  word, 
but,  if  1  mistake  not,  very  significant),  are  very  com- 
fortable to  me,  who,  I  hope,  have  no  proud  thoughts 
of  myself  as  to  any  sort.  The  opinion  of  an  esteemed 
^end,  that  one  is  not  very  wrong,  assists  to  strengthen 
a  weak  and  Killing  mind  to  do  her  duty  toward*  that 
Almighty  Being  who  has,  from  infinite  bounty  and 
goodness,  so  chequered  my  days  on  this  earth,  as  1 
can  thankfully  reflect  T  felt  many,  I  may  say  many 
years  of  pure,  and,  I  trust,  innocent,  pleasant  content, 
and  happy  enjoyments  as  this  world  can  afford,  par- 
ticularly that  bigeest  blessing  of  loving  and  being 
loved  by  those  1  Joved  and  respected ;  on  earth  no 
enjoyment  certainly  to  be  put  in  the  balance  with  it 
All  other  are  like  wine,  intoxicates  for  a  time,  but  th< 
end  is  bittemeti,  at  least  not  profitable.  Mr  Wsllei 
(whose  picture  you  look  upon)  has,  I  long  remember, 
these  words : — 


Is.  thil  Ilie;  ilai,  and  tbmt  th*^  tore. 

The  best  news  I  have  heard  is,  you  have  two  good 
companion*  with  you,  which,  I  trust,  will  contribute 
to  divert  you  this  sharp  season,  when,  after  eo  sore 


{ToDr  PiUwilUam—Domatic  Jtiifortaiia.] 


the  night,  1  heard  a  great  noise  in  the  squnrc,  *o  little 
ordinarv,  I  called  up  a  servant,  and  sent  her  down  to 
learn  the  occasion.  She  brought  up  a  verv  sad  one, 
that  Montague  House  was  on  file  ;  and  it  was  so  in- 
deed 1  it  burnt  with  so  great  vioUnce,  the  whole  house 
was  consumed  by  five  o'clock.  The  wind  blew  strong 
this  way,  so  that  we  lay  under  fire  a  great  part  of  the 
time,  the  sparks  and  Barnes  continn^y  covering  the 
house,  and  filling  the  court.  My  boy  awaked,  and 
•aid  he  wax  almost  stifled  with  smoke,  but  being  told 
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the  rasoxi,  would  see  it,  and  so  was  satisfied  without 
fear;  took  a  strange  bedfellow  very  willingly,  Lady  De- 
Tondiire's  youngest  boy,  whom  his  nurse  had  brought 
wrapped  in  a  blanket.  Lady  Devonshire  came  towa^s 
morning,  and  lay  here;  and  had  done  so  still,  but  for 
a  second  ill  accident.  Her  brother,  Lord  Airan,  who 
has  been  ill  of  a  ferer  twelye  days,  was  despairad  of 
yesterday  morning,  and  spots  appeared ;  so  she  resolved 
to  see  him,  and  not  to  return  hither,  but  to  Somerset 
House,  where  the  queen  offered  her  lodgings.  He  is 
said  to  be  dead,  and  I  hear  this  rooming  it  is  a  great 
blow  to  the  family ;  and  that  he  was  a  most  dutiful 
son  and  kind  friend  to  all  his  family. 

Thus  we  see  what  a  day  brings  forth  I  and  how  mo- 
mentary the  things  we  set  our  hearts  upon.  0, 1  could 
heartily  cry  out, '  When  will  longed-for  eternity  come  I' 
but  our  duty  is  to  possess  our  souls  with  patience. 

I  am  unwilling  to  shake  oif  all  hopes  about  the 
brief,  though  I  loiow  them  that  went  to  the  chan- 
cellor since  the  refusal  to  seal  it,  and  his  answer  does 
not  encourage  one's  hopes.  But  he  is  not  a  lover  of 
smooth  language,  so  in  that  respect  we  may  not  so 
soon  despair.  • 

I  fancy  I  saw  the  young  man  you  mentioned  to  be 
about  my  son.  One  brought  me  six  prayer-books  as 
from  you ;  also  distributed  three  or  four  in  the  house. 
I  sent  for  him,  and  asked  him  if  there  was  no  mistake. 
Ho  said  no.  And  after  some  other  questions,  I  con- 
cluded him  the  same  person.  Doctor,  I  do  assure 
vou  I  put  an  entire  trust  in  your  sincerity  to  advise ; 
but,  as  I  told  you,  I  shall  ever  take  Lord  Bedford 
along  in  all  the  concems  of  the  child.  He  thinks  it 
early  yet  to  put  him  to  learn  in  earnest ;  so  do  you,  I 
believe.  My  lord  is  afraid,  if  we  take  one  for  it,  he 
will  put  him  to  it ;  yet  I  think  perhaps  to  overcome 
my  lord  in  that,  and  assure  him  he  shall  not  be 
pressed.  But  I  am  much  advised,  and  indeed  in- 
clined, if  I  could  be  fitted  to  mv  mind,  to  take  a 
Frenchman ;  so  I  shall  do  a  chanty,  and  profit  the 
child  also,  who  shall  learn  French.  Here  are  many 
scholars  come  over,  as  are  of  all  kinds,  God  knows. 

1  have  still  a  chaige  with  me.  Lady  Devonshire's 
daughter,  who  is  just  come  into  my  chamber ;  so  must 
break  off.    I  am,  sir,  truly  your  faithful  servant. 

The  voung  lady  tells  me  Lord  Arran  is  not  dead, 
but  rather  letter. 

[To  Lord  Cavenduh — Bereavement.] 

Though  I  know  my  letters  do- Lord  Cavendish  no 
service,  yet,  as  a  respect  I  love  to  pay  him,  and  to 
thank  him  also  for  his  last  from  Limbeck,  I  had  not 
been  so  long  sileut,  if  the  death  of  two  persons,  both 
very  near  and  dear  to  me,  had  not  made  me  so  un- 
comfortable to  myself,  that  I  knew  I  was  utterly  unfit 
to  converse  where  I  would  never  be  ill  company.  The 
separation  of  friends  is  grievous.  My  sister  Montague 
was  one  I  loved  tenderly ;  my  Lord  Gainsborough  was 
the  only  son  of  a  sister  I  loved  with  too  much  pas- 
sion :  they  both  deserved  to  be  remembered  kindly  by 
all  that  knew  them.  They  both  began  their  race  Icoig 
after  me,  and  I  hoped  should  have  ended  it  so  too ; 
but  the  great  and  wise  Disposer  of  iJl  things,  and  who 
knows  where  it  is  best  to  place  his  creatures,  either  in 
this  or  in  the  other  world,  has  ordered  it  otherwise, 
llie  best  improvement  we  can  make  in  these  cases, 
and  you,  my  dear  lord,  rather  than  I,  whose  glass 
runs  low,  while  you  are  young,  and  I  hope  have  many 
happy  years  to  come,  is,  I  say,  that  we  should  all 
zenect  there  is  no  passing  through  this  to  a  better 
vrorld  without  some  crosses ;  and  the  scene  sometimes 
shifts  so  fiuit,  our  course  of  life  may  be  ended  before 
we  think  we  have  gone  half  way ;  and  that  a  happy 
eternity  depends  on  our  spending  well  or  ill  that  tune 
allotted  us  here  for  probation. 

Live  yirtaoqil^y  my  lord,  and  yoa  cannot  die  too 


soon,  nor  live  too  long.    I  hope  the  last  thall  be  your 
lot,  with  many  blessings  attending  it. 


8AXI7iX  BUTLER. 

Samvbl  Butler,  whose  wit  is  lo  ooospleiiotta  in 
his  *  Hudibras,'  exhibited  it  with  no  lese  briUUnry 
in  some  pros6  works  which  were  pablisbed  a  oob- 
■ideraUe  time  after  hit  death.*  The  moel  intervst- 
ing  of  them  are  Characten^  reeemUing  in  style  tlMae 
of  Oyerbnry,  Earle,  and  Halt 

A  Small  Pod 

Is  one  that  would  fain  make  himself  that  wbich 
nature  never  meant  him ;  like  a  fiwatic  that  inspiiei 
himself  with  his  own  whimsies.  He  sets  up  haber- 
dasher of  small  poetry,  with  a  vexy  small  stodi,  and 
no  credit.  He  believes  it  is  invention  enough  to  find 
out  other  men's  wit ;  and  whatsoever  he  light*  npoo, 
either  in  books  or  company,  he  makes  bold  with  as 
his  own.  This  he  puts  toother  so  untowardly,  tbat 
you  may  perceive  his  own  wit  has  the  rickets,  faj  the 
swelling  disproportion  of  the  joints.  You  may  know 
his  wit  not  to  be  natural,  'tis  so  unquiet  and  trouble- 
some in  him :  for  as  those  that  have  money  bat  sel- 
dom, are  always  shaking  their  pockets  when  they 
have  it,  so  does  he,  when  he  thinks  he  has  got  some- 
thing that  will  make  him  appear.  He  is  a  perpetual 
talker ;  and  you  may  know  by  the  freedom  of  his  dis- 
course that  he  came  lightly  by  it,  as  thieves  spend 
freely  what  they  get.  He  is  like  an  Italian  thief, 
that  never  robs  but  he  murders,  to  prevent  discovery ; 
so  sure  is  he  to  cry  down  the  man  from  whom  he  pur- 
loins, that  his  petty  larceny  of  wit  may  pass  unsus- 
pected. He  appears  so  over-concerned  in  all  meti*s 
wits,  as  if  they  were  but  disparagements  of  his  own  ; 
and  cries  down  all  they  do,  as  if  they  were  encroach- 
ments upon  him.  He  takes  jests  from  the  owners  and 
breaks  them,  as  justices  do  false  weights,  and  pcits 
that  want  measure.  When  he  meets  with  anything 
that  is  vexy  good,  he  changes  it  into  small  money, 
like  three  groats  for  a  shilling,  to  serve  several  ocra- 
sions.  He  disclaims  study,  pretends  to  take  thingo 
in  motion,  and  to  shoot  flying,  which  appears  to  be 
very  true,  by  his  often  missing  of  his  mark.  As  for 
epithets,  he  always  avoids  those  that  are  near  akin 
to  the  sense.  Such  matches  are  unlawful,  and  not  fit 
to  be  made  by  a  Christian  poet ;  and  therefoie  all  his 
rare  is  to  choose  out  such  as  will  serve,  like  a  wooden 
leg,  to  pieco  out  a  maimed  verse  that  wants  a  foot  or 
two,  and  if  they  will  but  rhyme  now  and  then  into 
the  bargain,  or  run  upon  a  letter,  it  is  a  work  of 
supererogation.  For  similitudes,  he  likes  the  hardest 
and  most  obscure  best;  for  as  ladies  wear  black 
patches  to  make  their  complexions  seem  fairer  than 
they  are,  so  when  an  illustration  is  more  obscure  than 
the  sense  that  went  before  it,  it  must  of  neceority 
make  it  appear  clearer  than  it  did  ;  for  oontiariet  are 
best  set  on  with  contraries.  He  has  finmd  out  a  new 
sort  of  poetical  Geoigics— a  trick  of  sowing  wit  like 
clover-grass  on  barren  subjects,  whidi  would  yield 
nothing  before.  This  is  veiy  useful  for  the  timri\ 
wherein,  some  men  say,  there  is  no  joom  lefl  for  ne«r 
invention.  He  will  take  three  grains  of  wit,  like  tke 
elixir,  and,  projectinff  it  upon  the  iron  age,  inm  it 
immediately  into  gold.    All  the  business  of  "im^Vfti^ 

*  *  The  Genuine  Remains,  In  Ptom  snd  Tens,  of  Mr  ««■"-— 1 
Butler,  author  of  Uudibrse.  Published  fram  the  Orlgia^ 
MSS.,  formerly  in  the  poMwaaion  of  W.  Loogueville,  Ea^  ;  vitk 
Notes  hj  R.  Thyer,  Keeper  of  the  Public  Library  at  M enrfa  ■ 
ter.  London:  1789.'  We  have  apeoifted  thin  title  fidly,  be- 
oause  there  !■  a  Bpurious  oompilation,  entitled  *  Botlcr**  IV*- 
thomous  World.  London:  \T%C  Only  three  oat  of  fifly 
pieces,  which  make  up  the  latter  collection,  axe  garaiBo 
duotions  of  Dtttler. 
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hB»  presendTTaniihedf  the  whole  world  hae  kept  holl- 
dajr ;  there  dmm  been  no  men  bot  heroes  and  poets,  no 
women  but  nymphs  and  shepherdesses:  trses  hare 
borne  fritters,  and  riTers  flowed  plom-porridjKe.  When 
he  writes,  he  commonly  steers  the  sense  of  his  lines 
by  the  rhyme  that  is  at  the  end  of  them,  as  bntchen 
do  ealTes  b^  the  tail.  For  when  he  has  made  one 
line,  which  is  easy  enou|^  and  has  found  out  some 
stuidy  hard  word  that  will  bnt  rhyme,  he  will 
hammer  the  sense  upon  it,  like  a  pieoe  of  hot  iron 
upon  an  anril,  into  what  form  he  pleases.  There  is 
no  art  in  the  world  so  rich  in  terms  as  poetry ;  a 
whole  dictionaiy  is  scarce  able  to  contain  them  ;  for 
there  is  hardly  a  pond,  a  sheep-walk,  or  a  graTel-pit 
in  all  Greece,  but  the  ancient  name  of  it  is  become  a 
term  of  art  in  noetry.  By  this  means,  small  poets 
hate  such  a  stock  of  able  hard  words  lying  by  them, 
as  diyades,  hamadiyades,  aflnides,  fauni,  nymphn, 
syWani,  ke.,  that  signify  nothing  at  all ;  and  such  a 
world  of  pedantic  terms  of  the  same  kind,  as  mar 
senre  to  fUrnish  all  the  new  inTentions  and  *  thorough 
reformations'  that  can  happen  between  this  and  Plato's 
great  year. 

A  Vminer 

Hangs  out  his  bush  to  show  he  has  not  good  wine ; 
for  that,  the  prorerb  says,  needs  it  not.  He  hod 
rather  sell  baa  wine  than  good,  that  stands  him  in 
no  more ;  for  it  makes  men  sooner  drunk,  and  then 
they  are  the  easier  orer-reckoned.  By  the  knayeries 
he  acts  above-board,  which  erery  man  sees,  one  may 
easily  take  a  measure  of  those  he  does  unaer-ground 
in  his  cellar  ;  for  he  that  will  pick  a  man's  pocket  to 
his  face,  will  not  stick  to  use  nim  worse  in  nrivate, 
when  he  knows  nothing  of  it.  He  does  not  only  spoil 
and  destroy  his  wines,  but  an  ancient  reverend  pro- 
verb, with  brewing  and  racking,  that  says,  '  In  vino 
Veritas  f  for  there  is  no  truth  in  his,  but  all  false  and 
sophisticated  ;  for  he  can  counterfeit  wine  as  cun- 
ningly as  Apelles  did  grapes,  and  cheat  men  with  it, 
as  he  did  birds.  He  is  an  Antichristian  cheat,  for 
Christ  turned  water  into  wine,  and  he  turns  wine  into 
water.  He  scores  all  his  reckonings  upon  two  tables, 
made  like  those  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  that  he 
may  be  put  in  mind  to  break  them  as  oft  as  possibly 
he  can ;  especially  that  of  stealing  and  bearing  false 
witness  against  his  neighbour,  when  he  draws  him 
bad  wine,  and  swears  it  is  good,  and  that  he  can  take 
more  for  the  pipe  than  the  wine  will  yield  him  by  the 
bottle — a  trick  that  a  Jesuit  taught  him  to  cheat  his 
own  conscience  with.  When  he  is  found  to  over- 
reckon  notoriously,  he  has  one  common  evasion  for 
all,  and  that  is,  to  say  it  was  a  mistake ;  by  which 
he  means,  that  he  thought  ther  had  not  been  sober 
enough  to  discover  it ;  for  if  it  nad  passed^  there  had 
been  no  error  at  all  in  the  case. 

A  Prater 

Is  a  common  nuisance,  and  as  great  a  grievance  to 
those  that  come  near  him,  aa  a  pewterer  is  to  his 
neighbouiH.  His  discourse  is  like  the  brarinr  of  a 
mortar,  the  more  impertinent,  the  more  Tofnble  and 
load,  as  a  pestle  makes  more  noise  when  it  is  rung 
on  the  sides  of  a  mortar,  than  when  it  stamps  down- 
right, and  hits  upon  the  business.  A  dog  that  opens 
upon  a  wrong  aoent  will  do  it  oftener  than  one  that 
never  opens  but  upon  a  rifht.  He  is  as  long-winded  aa 
a  ventiduct,  that  fills  as  ust  as  it  empties ;  or  a  trade- 
wind,  that  blows  one  wav  for  half  a  vear  together,  and 
another  as  long,  as  if  it  drew  in  its  brMth  for  six 
months,  and  blew  it  out  again  for  six  more.  He  has 
no  mercv  on  any  man's  ears  or  patience  that  he  can 
get  withm  his  sphere  of  activity,  but  tortures  him,  aa 
they  correct  boys  in  Scotland,  by  stretching  their  lugs 
without  remorse.  He  is  like  an  car-wig,  when  he  gets 


within  a  man's  ear,  he  is  not  easily  to  be  got  out 
again.  He  is  a  siren  to  himself,  and  has  no  way  to 
escape  shipwreck  but  by  having  his  mouth  stopped 
instead  of  his  ears.  He  plays  with  his  tongue  as  a 
cat  does  with  hertul,  and  is  transported  with  the 
delight  he  gives  himself  of  his  own  making. 

An  Antiquary 

If  one  that  has  his  being  in  this  aee,  but  his  life 
and  oonvenation  is  in  the  days  of  old.  He  despises 
the  present  age  as  an  innovation,  and  sliehts  the 
future ;  but  has  a  great  value  for  that  which  is  past 
and  gone,  like  the  madman  that  fell  in  love  with 
Cleopitia. 

AU  his  cariosities  take  place  of  one  another  accord- 
ing to  their  seniority,  and  he  values  them  not  by 
their  abilities,  but  their  standing.  He  has  a  great 
veneration  for  words  that  aie  stncken  in  yean,  and 
are  grown  so  aged  that  they  have  outlived  their  em- 
ployments. These  he  uses  with  a  respect  agreeable 
to  their  antiquity,  and  the  good  services  they  have 
done.  He  is  a  great  time-server,  but  it  is  of  time  out 
of  mind  to  which  he  conforms  exactly,  but  is  wholly 
retired  from  the  present.  His  days  were  spent  and 
gone  lone  before  he  came  into  the  world ;  and  since, 
his  only  business  is  to  collect  what  he  can  out  of  the 
rains  of  them.  He  has  so  strong  a  natural  affection 
to  anything  that  is  old,  that  he  may  truly  say  to 
dust  and  worms,  *you  are  my  father,'  and  to  rotten- 
ness, '  thou  art  my  mother.'  He  has  no  providence 
nor  foresight,  for  all  his  contemplations  look  back- 
ward upon  the  days  of  old,  and  his  bruns  are  turned 
with  them,  as  if  he  walked  backwards.  He  values 
things  wrongfully  upon  th«r  antiquity,  for|;etting 
that  the  moet  modem  are  really  the  most  ancient  of 
all  things  in  the  world,  like  those  that  reckon  their 
pounds  before  their  shillings  and  pence,  of  which  they 
are  made  up.  He  esteems  no  customs  but  such  as 
have  outlived  themselves,  and  are  long  since  out  of 
use  ;  as  the  Catholics  allow  of  no  saints  but  such  as 
are  dead,  and  the  fanatics,  in  opposition,  of  none  but 
the  living. 

WALTER  CBAKLETOK. 

Another  lively  describer  of  human  character,  who 
flourished  in  this  period,  was  Dn  Walter  Charle- 
TOir  (1619-1707),  physician  to  Chatles  II.,  a  friend  of 
Hobbes,  and  for  several  years  prerident  of  the  College 
of  Fhysiciani  in  London.  He  wrote  many  works 
on  theology,  natural  history,  natural  philoaophy, 
medicine,  and  antiquitiet;  in  wliich  hitt  department 
his  most  noted  production  is  a  treatise  published 
in  166S,  maintaining  the  Danish  origin  of  Stone- 
henge  on  SoUsbary  Plain,  in  opposition  to  Inigo 
Jones,  who  attributed  that  remarkable  structure  to 
the  Romans.  The  work,  however,  which  seems  to 
deserve  more  particulariy  our  attention  in  this  place 
is,  A  Brief  UUeourwe  ameeming  the  Different  Wits 
of  Men,  published  by  Dr  Charieton  in  1675.  It  is 
interesting,  both  on  account  of  the  lively  and  accu- 
rate sketches  of  character  which  it  contains,  and 
because  the  author,  like  a  sect  whose  opinions  have 
lately  attracted  much  notice,  attributes  the  varieties 
of  talent  which  are  found  among  men  to  differences 
in  the  form,  size,  and  quality  of  their  brofaia.*  We 
shall  give  two  of  his  happiest  sketches. 

The  Ready  and  NimUe  Wit, 

Such  as  are  endowed  wherewith  have  a  certain  ex- 
temporary acutcness  of  conceit,  acoompanied  with  a 
quick  delivery  of  their  thoughts,  so  as  they  can  at 
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pleasure  entertain  their  auditors  with  facetious  pas- 
sages and  fluent  discourses  even  upon  slight  occasions  ; 
but  being  generallj  impatient  of  second  thoughts  and 
deliberations,  they  seem  fitter  for  pleasant  colloquies 
and  drollery  than  for  counsel  and  design;  like  flj- 
boats,  good  only  in  fair  weather  and  shallow  waters, 
and  then,  too,  more  for  pleasure  than  traffic.  If  they 
be,  as  for  the  most  part  they  are,  narrow  in  the  hold, 
and  dentitute  of  ballast  sufficient  to  counteipoise 
their  laxge  sails,  they  reel  with  erery  blast  of  argu- 
ment, and  are  often  driven  upon  the  sands  of  a '  non- 
plus  i  but  where  favoured  with  the  breath  of  common 
applause,  they  sail  smoothly  and  proudly,  and,  like 
the  city  pageants,  discharge  whole  yoUeys  of  squibs 
and  crackers,  and  skirmish  most  furiously.  But  take 
them  from  their  familiar  and  private  conversation 
into  grave  and  severe  assemblies,  whence  all  eztem- 
poraiy  flashes  of  wit,  all  fantastic  allusions,  all  per- 
sonal reflections,  are  excluded,  and  there  engaoe 
them  in  an  encounter  with  solid  wisdom,  not  in  li^t 
skirmishes,  but  a  pitched  field  of  lon^  and  serious 
debate  concerning  any  important  question,  and  then 
you  shall  soon  discover  their  weakness,  and  contemn 
that  barrenness  of  understanding  which  is  incapable 
of  struggling  with  the  difficulties  of  apodictical  know- 
ledge, and  the  deduction  of  truth  from  a  long  series 
of  reasons.  Again,  if  those  very  concise  sayings  and 
lucky  repartees,  wherein  they  are  so  happy,  and  which 
at  &st  hearing  were  entert^ned  with  so  much  of 
pleasure  and  admiration,  be  written  down,  and  brought 
to  a  strict  examination  of  their  pertinency,  coherence, 
and  verity,  how  shallow,  how  frothy,  how  forced  will 
they  be  found  I  how  much  will  they  lose  of  that 
applause,  which  their  tickling  of  the  ear  and  present 
flight  through  the  imagination  had  gained  !  In  the 
greatest  part,  therefore,  of  such  men,  you  ought  to 
expect  no  deep  or  continued  river  of  wit,  but  only  a 
few  plashes,  and  thoie,  too,  not  altogether  free  from 
mud  and  putrefaction. 

The  Slow  hut  Sure  Wii. 

Some  heads  there  are  of  a  certain  close  and  reserved 
constitution,  which  makes  them  at  first  sight  to  pro- 
mise as  little  of  the  virtue  wherewith  they  are  en- 
dowed, as  the  former  appear  to  be  above  the  imper- 
fections to  which  they  are  subject.  Somewhat  slow 
they  are,  indeed,  of  both  conception  and  expression ; 
yet  no  whit  the  less  provided  with  solid  prudence. 
When  they  are  engag«i  to  speak,  their  tongue  doth 
not  readily  interpret  the  dictates  of  their  mind,  so 
that  their  language  comes,  as  it  were,  dropping  from 
their  lips,  even  where  they  are  encouraged  by  familiar 
intreaties,  or  provoked  by  the  smartness  of  jests, 
which  sudden  and  nimble  wits  have  newly  darted  at 
them.  Costive  they  are  also  in  invention;  so  that 
when  they  would  deliver  somewhat  solid  and  re- 
markable, they  are  long  in  seeking  what  is  fit,  and  as 
long  in  determining  in  what  manner  and  words  to 
utter  it.  But,  after  a  little  consideration,  they  pene- 
trate deeply  into  the  substance  of  things  and  marrow 
of  business,  and  conceive  proper  and  emphatic  words 
by  which  to  express  their  sentiments.  Barron  they 
are  not,  but  a  little  heavy  and  retentive.  Their  gifts 
lie  deep  and  concealed;  but  being  furnished  with 
notions,  not  airy  and  umbratil  ones  borrowed  from  the 
pedantism  of  the  schools,  but  true  and  useful — and  if 
they  have  been  manured  with  good  learning,  and  the 
habit  of  exeroising  their  pen— oftentimes  they  produce 
many  excellent  conceptions,  worthy  to  be  transmitted 
to  posterity.  Having,  however,  an  aspect  veiy  like  to 
narrow  and  dull  capacities,  at  first  sight  most  men 
take  them  to  be  really  such,  and  strangers  look  upon 
them  with  the  eyes  of  neglect  and  contempt.  Hence 
it  comes,  that  excellent  parts  remaining  unknown, 
often  want  tl>«  favoor  and  patronage  of  groat  penons. 


whereby  they  might  Ihb  redeemed  from  obacuritj,  and 
raised  to  employments  answerable  to  their  iaoiltiet, 
and  crowned  with  Jionours  proportiov^alo  to  their 
merits.  The  best  course,  therefore,  for  tbcoe  to  over- 
come that  eclipse  which  prejudice  usually  bringiB  iqMO 
them,  is  to  contend  agauist  their  own  modeotj,  and 
either,  by  frequent  converse  with  noble  and  diocem- 
ing  spirits,  io  enlazge  the  windows  of  their  minds, 
and  dispel  those  clouds  of  reservedness  that  da^ea 
the  lustre  of  their  Acuities ;  or  by  writing  on  oonie 
new  and  useful  subject,  to  lay  open  their  talenty  so  >| 
that  the  world  may  be  convinced  of  their  iokDnskr  , 
value.  i' 

In  1670  Dr  Charletoi^  published  a  vigoroas  trans- 
lation of  Epicurus's  '  Morals,*  prefaced  by  an  earnest 
vindication  of  that  philosopher.  We  extract  one 
of  the  chapters,  as  a  specimen  of  the  style  in  which 
the  ancient  classics  were  '  faittifully  EngUshed*  in  • 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Cf  Modetty^  opposed  to  AwbUion. 

Concerning  this  great  virtue,  which  is  the  focrth 
branch  of  temperance,  there  is  very  little  need  of  say- 
ing more  than  what  we  have  formerly  intimated,  when 
we  declared  it  not  to  be  the  part  of  a  wise  man  to  affect  • 
greatness,  or  power,  or  honours  in  a  commonwealth ;  . 
but  so  to  contain  himself,  as  rather  to  live  not  only 
privately,  but  even  obscurely  and  concealed  in  some  ^ 
secure  comer.    And  therefore  the  advice  we  shall 
chiefly  inculcate  in  this  place  shall  be  the  very  aanw 
we  usually  give  to  our  b^t  friends.    Live  private  and  I 
concealed  (unless  some  circumstance  of  state  call  ycm 
forth  to  the  assistance  of  the  public),  insomach  us  ex-  , 
perience  frequently  confirms  the  truth  of  that  provcr-  . 
Dial  saying,  '  He  hath  well  lived  who  hath  well  con-  . 
cealed  himself.' 

Certainly,  it  hath  been  too  familiarly  obserred,  that 
many,  who  had  mounted  up  to  the  invest  pinnacle 
of  honour,  have  been  on  a  sudden,  and,  aa  it  were, 
with  a  thunderbolt,  thrown  down  to  the  bottom  of 
misery  and  contempt ;  and  so  been  brought,  thou^ 
too  late,  to  acknowledge,  that  it  is  much  oeitcr  for  a 
man  quietly  ixid  peaceably  to  obey,  than,  by  laboriooi 
climbmg  up  the  craggy  rocks  of  ambition,  to  acpire 
to  command  and  sovereignty;  and  to  set  his  foot 
rather  upon  the  plain  and  humble  eround,  than  upoa 
that  slippeiy  height,  firom  which  aU  that  can  be  with 
reason  expected,  is  a  precipitous  and  ruinoua  downfall 
Besides,  are  not  those  grandees,  upon  whom  the  ad- 
miring multitude  gaze,  as  upon  refulgent  comets,  and 
prodigies  of  glory  and  honour ;  are  they  not^  we  sar, 
of  all  men  the  most  unhappy,  in  this  one  respect,  that 
their  breasts  swarm  with  most  weighty  and  trouble- 
some cares,  that  incessantly  gall  and  corrode  thnr 
very  hearts !  Beware,  therefore,  how  you  beliere  that 
such  live  securely  and  tranquilly ;  since  it  is  impos- 
sible but  those  who  are  feared  by  many  should  thaeis- 
selves  be  in  continual  fear  of  some. 

Though  you  see  them  to  be  in  a  manner  envirofned 
with  power,  to  have  navies  numerous  enou^  to  B«&d 
abroad  into  all  seas,  to  be  in  the  heads  of  migh^  acd 
victorious  armies,  to  be  guarded  with  well  aimed  ac4 
faithful  legions ;  yet,  for  all  this,  take  heed  you  d« 
not  conceive  them  to  be  the  only  happy  men»  nay, 
that  they  partake  so  much  as  of  one  sincere  pleswoiv ; 
for  all  these  things  are  mere  pageantry,  shadows  giid«d, 
and  ridiculous  dreams,  insomuch  as  fear  and  cave  are 
not  things  that  are  afraid  of  the  noise  of  aims,  or  i«^ 

eaid  the  brightness  of  gold,  or  thesplendour  of  putplc, 
ut  boldly  intnide  themselves  even  into  the  honrts  <4 
princes  and  potentates,  and,  like  the  poot't  Tultnxe, 
daily  gnaw  and  consume  them. 

Beware,  likewise,  that  you  do  not  oonoeiT*  that  the 
body  is  made  one  whit  the  more  strong,  or  haaltkj,  by 
the  glory,  greatness,  and  treasures  of  inonarcby ,  * 
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of  iiitat,  nodoT  ■  coieriog  of  Tjiim  •culet, 
I  tbit  liei  npon  »  DuUtresa,  and  hath  do  coieriag  bat 

n)^i  tpd  thkt  Te  bare  no  reuon  to  mmpUiii  of  tlw 

»uit  of  mrlet  robia,  of  goldoo  embroidFiiei,  jewoli, 
^  ud  ropu  of  p«ail,  while  we  b>*s  ■  oocnc  and  eMj 
'    prmfiit  to  lie«p  awKj  the  cold.      Aod  what  if  JOd, 

iTing  chHrfullj  and  KrenelT  upon  *  trau  of  clan 
I  (tr»",  eorered  with  im,  ihould  p»Telj  inifanct  men 
I  ho»  TKin  tboae  &re  who,  with  utoniahed  and  tniba- 

!«nt  mind),  gape  and  tbint  after  the  tri£ea  of  magni- 
I  finnce,  not  uDdentanding  how  lew  and  amall  thoM 
)  I  thiDgg  ue  which  an  requiaita  to  a  iiappj  life  I  beljera 

me,  joat  diacoune  would  be  tm);  magnificcDt  and 
'  iifii,  beoauae  deliienid  b/  otie  whcne  own  happj  ei- 
<  perience  confirau  it. 


with  the  multiplied  echoo  of  load  [nuaic  {  nor  jour 
walJi  be  not  thickly  beaetwith  golden  fiiurea  of  baui- 
tiful  jDQtha,  holding  great  laropa  in  theii  eitended 
anoi,  to  giie  light  to  jonr  oigfatlj  rereli  and  nunp- 
tuoua  banqueta  ;  wbj  Tet,  tnil;,  it  ia  not  a  whit  lot 
(if  not  much  more)  pleaaant  to  repoae  four  wewied 
timba  upon  the  green  grass,  to  titb;  aome  eleaalj  and 
purliog  atieam,  under  the  refreabing  shade  of  aoioe 
well-brancbed  tree,  eapeciallj  in  the  apring  time,  when 


ic  of  their  wild  notca,  the  beah 
coiitinuall}'  fanning  jour  heata,  and  aJ 
iuK  upon  JOB. 
WhaRlbra,  when  any  man  ma^,  if  be  please,  thui 


n  gaideni,  what  reason  ia  then  wlij  be  ahould 
le  honoun,  and  not  rather  modntlj 
Imund  his  desires  with  the  calmnMS  and  security  of 
Ibst  condition  I  For,  to  bnnt  after  glorj  by  the  os- 
tentation of  Tiitue,  of  science,  of  eloquence,  of  nobi- 
lity, of  wealth,  of  attendaiita,  of  rich  clottu,  of  beauty, 
ofgaib,  and  the  like,  lerioaaly,  it  ia  altogether  the 
faiue  of  ridiculous  ranitj  ;  and  in  all  things  modestv 
eiacts  no  moie  Ihao  tbis,  that  we  do  not,  thraugb 
I  ruaticity,  want  of  a  decent  garb,  or  too  much  nejili- 
gence,  do  anything  that  doth  not  conespond  with 
civility  and  decorum.  For  it  ia  equally  Tile,  and 
doth  as  much  denote  a  base  or  aliject  mind,  to  grow 
insolent  and  lofty  upon  the  poaseaaion  of  theae  ad- 
juncta  of  magnificence,  as  to  beeome  dejected,  or  sink 
in  apirit,  at  the  losa  or  want  of  them. 

Now,  according  to  thia  mle,  if  a  wise  man  chance 
to  bare  tbs  statues  or  images  of  hii  ancestors,  or 
oiber  renowned  persona  of  former  ages,  he  will  be  rery 
faj  from  being  proud  of  them,  from  allowing  them  as 
badges  of  honour,  from  affecting  a  gloiy  from  the 
genenMity  of  their  actions  and  aetaieTements  ;  and  as 
fiLT  inin  wholly  neglecting  them,  but  will  place  them 
(as  memorials  of  rittae)  indifferently  either  in  bis 
porcb  or  sallerT,  or  elaewbeie. 

Nor  will  he  be  solicitous  about  the  manner  or  place 
of  bis  sepulture,  or  command  hia  executors  to  bestow 


beneficial  and  pleasant  to  hia  SBCcessors;  being  well 
asaured  that,  as  for  hia  dsad  corpse,  it  wilt  little  con- 
ceru  him  what  becomes  of  it.  For  to  propagate  racity 
even  bejond  dcMh  is  the  highest  madness ;  and  not 
much  inferior  thereto  ia  the  fancy  of  aome,  who  in 
(bcir  lirea  are  ^taid  to  have  their  catcaaics  torn  by 
(he  teeth  of  wild  beaats  after  their  death.  For  if 
Ifa&t  be  an  eril,  why  is  it  not  likvwiss  an  evil  to  have 
the  demd  corpse  burned,  embalmed,  and  inmsned  in 
htmaj,  to  grow  cold  and  stiff  under  a  pondeiana 
marble,  to  be  prsased  down  by  the  weight  of  evtb 
KuJ  jufwengsnl 


^acein  the  prose  literature  of  this 

ageiaduetoI>R'T^o>«sFcuLER(1603-'16Gl).aathDr 
of  Tarious  works  in  practical  divinity  and  hialory. 
Fuller  was  the  aoo  of  a  clergyman  of  die  aame  niine 
settled  St  Aldwinkle,  in  Northampton  ;  he  and  Dry- 
'-:n  thus  were  natives  of  the  same  place.  A  quick 
iteQect,  and  nncommon  powers  of  niemory,  o    * 


Mm  a  acholar  almost  In  his  boyhood;  his  stndies 
at  Queen's  college,  Cunbridge,  were  attended  with 
the  higbeet  taiumphs  of  the  nnivetilty,  and  on 
entering  life  as  a  preacher  la  that  city,  he  acquired 
the  grealeat  popularity.  He  afterwards  pMsed  [ 
through  a  rapid  succcasion  of  promotions,  until  he 
acquired  the  lectureahip  of  the  Savof  in  London. 
Meanwhile,  he  publiahedhii  IlUlarya/lit  Halg  War. 
Ou  the  breakiog  out  of  the  civil  war.  i^Uler  attached 
himaeLf  to  tlie  king'a  party  at  Oxford,  and  he  seems 
to  have  accompanied  the  army  in  active  service 
some  years  as  chaplain  lo  Lord  Hopton.  Evei 
these  circumstances,  his  active  mind  busied  itself  | 
in  collecting  materials  for  some  of  the  works  which 
be  aubsequently  published.  Hia  company  waa  at  the 
same  time  much  courted,  on  account  of  the  extraordi- 
nary amount  of  intelligence  which  he  had  acquired, 
and  a  ttraia  of  livelf  humour  which  seems  to  have 
been  quite  irrepreaaible.  The  quaint  and  familiar 
nature  of  hia  miod  diiposed  him  to  be  less  nice  in 
the  selection  of  materiala,  and  also  in  their  arrange- 
ment, than  scholarly  men  generally  are.  He  would 
sit  patiently  for  hours  listening  to  the  prattle  of  old  ' 
women,  in  order  to  obtain  anatcbea  of  local  hiatory,  I 
traditionary  anecdote,  and  proverbial  wiadom.  And  j 
these  he  has  wrought  up  in  hia  work  entJIled  Tlit 
Worlhiu  of  Kngland,  which  is  a  elrange  melange 
of  lopogn^thy,  biography,  and  popular  antiquities. 
When  the  heat  of  the  war  was  past,  Fuller  returned 
to  London,  and  became  lecturer  at  St  Bride'a  church. 
He  WHS  now  engaged  in  his  CAurcA //iitory  o/flriiom, 
which  was  given  to  the  world  in  1656,  in  one  volume 
folio.  Afterwards,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  prepa- 
ration of  his  *  Worthies,'  which  he  did  not  complete 
till  1G60.  Ueanwbile,  he  had  passed  through  some 
other  situatiouB  in  ttie  church,  the  laat  of  which  was 
that  of  cbaplun  to  Charles  IL  It  was  thought  that 
he  would  have  been  made  a  bishop,  if  he  had  not  been 
prematoielr  cat  ofT  by  fever,  •  year  after  the  Besto- 
ratjon.  Thli  eitraordinary  man  possessed  a  tall  and 
huiJaMiw  pKMD,  and  grcM  conTenatiaul  powen 
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Ete  iriu  of  kind  diipoiitioiu,  nnd  atnUble  in  all  the 
domeitic  TeUtiooa  i^  111^.  He  vaa  twice  married 
on  the  Kcond  occanoD,  to  b  uatei  of  Viicount  Bal 


Old  m  BrlOe'i  Cburcb,  Fleet  BtrtM. 
tingUi*.  A>  proofs  of  his  wonderful  memory,  it  is 
stated  that  heoould  repeat  flvehundred  unconnected 
words  after  twice  hearing  them,  and  recite  Uio  whole 
of  the  aigniiD  the  principal  thoroughfare  of  London 
after  once  passing  through  it  and  back  again.  His 
oniT  other  worlcB  of  the  least  importnnce  are  Me 
Profane  and  llofy  Slata,   and  A  Pbisah    View  of 

The  principal  work,  the  '  Worthies,"  is  rather 
collection  of  brief  tnemaranda  tlian  a  retrxlarcon 
position,  so  that  It  doe*  not  admit  of  extract  for 
these  pages.  While  a  modem  reader  smiles  at  the 
vast  quantity  of  goMip  which  it  contains,  he  must 
also  be  aensibte  that  it  has  preserred  much  curioua 
information,  which  woolil  have  otherwiic  been  loiC. 
The  eminent  men  whose  lives  he  records,  are  ar- 
ranged by  Fuller  according  to  their  native  couiitiea, 
of  which  he  mentiona  also  the  natural  prodnctions, 
manufactures,  medicinal  waters,  iierbi,  wonders, 
buildings,  local  proverbs,  sherifTi,  and  modem  battles. 
Tiie  style  of  all  Fuller's  worka  is  extremely  quaint 
and  jocular;  and  in  the  power  of  drawing  humo- 
rous comparisons,  he  is  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to 
Butler  himself.  Bishop  Nicolson,  speaking  of  his 
'  Church  History,'  accuses  him  of  being  fonder  of  a 
juke  than  of  correctness,  andsaysthatheianot  scru- 
pukms  in  hi*  inquiry  into  the  foundation  of  any 
good  story  that  comes  in  his  way.  'Even  the  most 
serious  and  authentic  parts  of  it  arc  ao  interlaced 
with  pun  and  quibble,  that  it  looks  as  if  the  man 
had  designed  ta  ridicule  the  annals  of  our  church 
into  fable  and  romance."*  These  animadversions, 
however,  are  accounted  too  strong.  Fuller's  *  Iloly 
and  Profane  States'  contains  admirably  drawn  cha- 
racters, which  are  luJd  fbrtli  as  examples  to  be  re- 
specUrely  imitated  and  aroided ;  audi  oi  the  Good 

•  Kb«Ui  nWortiial  Lttrsqr,  p.  I  la 


Father,  the  Good  Soldier,  the  Good  ^faster,  and  sd 
on.  In  this  and  the  other  prodcetions  of  Fnller. 
there  is  a  vast  fund  of  sagacity  and  good  seme,  frc  , 
quently  expressed  In  language  so  pidiy,  that  a  U^e  j 
collECtion  of  admirable  and  striking  maiiin*  might  i 
easily  be  extracled  from  his  page*.  We  shall  give  ' 
samples  of  these,  after  preaentuig  the  cbuacter  which 
he  has  benutifully  drawn  of  | 

Thi  Good  Sduxltmuta:  I 

There  ia  aearce  any  pTDfasnon  in  the  eommonwealtk  ! 
more  necessaiy,  irtiieh  ia  ao  slightly  performed.  The 
reasons  whereof  I  conceive  to  be  these: — Rnt,  TooDg 
Bcliolanmakc  thiscallingtheirrefage^  yea^pnrnanaSp  » 
before  they  have  taken  any  degree  in  the  nnivernty, 
commence  Bchoolmmsten  in  the  eountrr,  as  if  DntluBg 
else  were  required  to  set  up  thia  profession  but  mly 
a  rod  and  a  ferula.  Secondly,  olben  who  an  able, 
use  it  only  as  a  passage  to  better  [Hefiirnient,  to  pMeh  , 
the  rents  in  their  present  fortune,  till  tbey  <mn  pis-  I 
vide  a  new  one,  ajid  betake  tkemaelves  to  sonw  IBOv 
gainful  Cklling.  Thirdly,  tbey  are  disbeaitened  fnm 
doing  their  b^  with  the  miserable  reward  wbidi  ia 
some  places  tbey  receive,  being  nuwters  to  their  dkil- 
dren  and  slares  to  their  parents.  FDOrthly,  being 
frown  rich  they  grow  neghgent,  and  scorn  to  tttoA 
the  school  but  by  the  proxy  of  tbe  usher.  But  *■*  ; 
how  well  our  schoolmaater  behave*  bimAelf. 

His  genius  inclines  him  with  delight  to  his  prefw- 
siDD.  Some  men  had  as  well  be  schoolboys  as  ac^osl- 
masttss,  to  be  tied  Co  the  sohool,  as  Cooper's  Dietiuwry 
and  Scapula's  Lexicon  are  chained  to  the  desk  tbeniD ; 
aud  thou^  great  scholan,  and  skilful  in  other  srta, 
are  bunglers  in  this.  But  Ood,  of  his  goodne**,  hath 
fitted  seveial  men  for  seveiml  callings,  that  tbe  iw«**- 
sity  of  church  and  state,  in  all  conditions,  hut  be 
provided  for.  fio  that  be  who  beholds  lb«  fahric 
thereof,  may  say,  Ood  hewed  out  the  stone,  and  ap- 
pointed it  to  lie  in  this  ver^  place,  for  it  would  fit 
none  other  so  well,  and  here  it  doth  most  eicellmt. 
And  thus  Ood  mouldeth  some  for  a  schoolmasceT's 
life,  undertaking  it  with  desire  and  delight,  and  dit-  ' 
charging  it  with  dexterity  and  happy  sorrw . 

He  sludieth  his  scholan'  natuies  as  canfiiUy  M  1 
they  their  books  ;  and  ranks  their  dispositioaw  iato 
several  fonns.  And  though  it  may  seem  difficult  fir 
him  in  a  great  school  to  descend  to  all  paiticnlan, 
yet  experienced  schoolmaBtcrs  may  quickly  main  a 
f^mmar  of  boys'  natures,  and  leduoe  thera  all  (aav. 
'"g  some  few  exoeptiims)  to  theae  general  mlea: 

1.  Those  that  are  ingenious  and  indostrion^     The    , 
conjunction  of  two  such  planets  in  a  youth  jiii«a«<i 
much  good  unto  him.    To  auch  a  lad  a  frosm  may  be 

a  whipping,  and  a  whipping  a  death  ;  yea,  where  thsn    > 
master  whips  them  once,  shame  whips  them  all  tha 
week  after,   "urh  n  si  in  mi  bri  iisnlb  iiith  slliiiiiitli  ni»     i 

2.  Those  that  ara  ingenious  and  idle.    These  thtiik 
with  the  haie  in  the  fable,  that  running  wiA  wjli    ' 
{no  they  count  the  rest  of  thrir  schoolftlknrs),  (her    ' 

ihallcr '-  "- ■    "— --'  -'^--- 

I  good 

irould  finely  take  them  napping. 

3.  Those  that  are  dull  and  diligent.  Wine*,  the 
stronger  thej  be,  the  more  lees  they  have  when  they 
Many  boy*  an  muddy-hcadad  till  thn  be 

ith  age,  and  such  aftermuds  nrom  tha  baM. 
imond*  are  both  bri^t,  and  squand,  aod 
painted  by  nature,  and  yet  ara  soft  and  w«rthlta*  ;    | 


and  therefore  their  dulneu  at  ftrat  ii    ..         . 

with,  if  they  be  diligent.  That  schoolmaatot  dsesnea 
to  be  beaten  himMlf,  who  b^ts  nataro  in  a  boy  foe 
a  &alt.    And  I  qu«*tion  whether  all  the  whip^ag  ia 
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the  world  can  make  their  parts  which  are  natiually 
sluggish,  ride  one  minute  before  the  hour  nature  hath 
appointed. 

4.  Those  that  are  inrincibly  dull,  and  negligent 
also.  Correction  may  reform  the  latter,  not  amend 
the  former.  All  the  whetting  in  the  world  can  nerer 
set  a  razor's  edge  on  that  which  hath  no  steel  in  it. 
Such  bojs  he  consigneth  orer  to  other  professions. 
Shipwrights  and  boat-makers  will  choose  those  crooked 
pieces  of  timber  which  other  carpenters  refuse.  Those 
may  m»ke  excellent  merchants  and  mechanics  which 
will  not  aerre  for  scholars. 

He  is  able,  diligent,  and  methodical  in  his  teach- 
ing ;  not  leading  them  rather  in  a  circle  than  forwards. 
He  minoes  his  precepts  for  children  to  swallow,  hang- 
.inf  clogs  on  the  nimbleness  of  his  own  soul,  that  his 
s(£olar9  may  ^o  along  with  him. 

He  is  and  will  be  luoown  to  be  an  absolute  monairh 
in  his  schooL  If  cockering  mothers  proffer  him  money 
to  purchase  their  sons'  exemption  from  his  rod  (to 
lire,  as  it  were,  in  a  peculiar,  out  of  their  master's 
jurisdiction),  with  disdain  he  refuseth  it,  and  scorns 
the  late  custom  in  some  places  of  commuting  whip- 
ping  into  money,  and  ransomine  boys  from  the  rod 
at  a  set  price.  If  he  hath  a  stubborn  youth,  correc- 
tion-proof, he  debaseth  not  his  authority  by  contesting 
with  him,  but  fairly,  if  he  can,  puts  him  away  bdfore 
his  obstinacy  hath  infected  others. 

He  is  moderate  in  inflicting  deserved  correction. 
Many  a  schoolmaster  better  answereth  the  name 
poidotribes  than  paidagogotj  rather  tearing  his  scho- 
Ian'  flesh  with  whipping  than  giving  them  good  edu- 
cation. No  wonder  if  his  scholars  hate  the  muses, 
being  presented  unto  them  in  the  shapes  of  fiends  and 
fiiries. 

Such  an  Orbilius  mars  more  scholars  than  he  makes. 
Their  tyranny  hath  caused  many  tongues  to  stammer 
which  spake  plain  by  nature,  and  whose  stuttering 
at  first  was  n<^ing  else  but  fears  quavering  on  their 
speech  at  their  master's  presence.  And  whose  maul- 
ing them  about  their  heads  hath  dulled  those  who  in 
quickness  exceeded  their  master. 

He  makes  his  school  free  to  him  who  sues  to  him 
infcfrmapavperis.  And  surely  learning  is  the  greatest 
alms  that  can  be  given.  But  he  is  a  beast  who,  bc- 
cauee  the  poor  scholar  cannot  pay  him  his  wages,  pays 
the  sdioltf  in  his  whipping ;  rather  are  diligent  lads 
to  be  encouraged  witn  all  excitements  to  leaning. 
This  minds  me  of  what  I  have  heard  concerning  Mr 
Bast,  that  worthy  late  schoolmaster  of  Eton,  who 
would  never  snfier  any  wandering  begging  scholar 
(such  as  justly  the  statute  hath  nmkea  in  the  fore- 
front of  rogues)  to  come  into  his  school,  but  would 
thrust  him  out  with  earnestness  (however  privately 
charitable  unto  him),  lest  his  schoolboys  should  be  dis- 
heartened from  their  books,  by  seeing  some  scholars 
after  their  studying  in  the  univosity  preferred  to 


heggaty. 
He  SIM 


le  spoils  not  a  good  school  to  make  thereof  a  bad 
college,  therein  to  teach  his  scholars  logic  For,  be- 
sides that  logic  may  have  an  action  of  trespass  against 
grammar  for  encroaching  on  her  liberties,  syllogisms 
are  solecisms  taught  in  the  school,  and  oftentimes 
they  are  forced  afterwards  in  the  university,  to  unlearn 
the  fumbling  skill  they  had  before. 

Out  of  his  school  he  is  noway  pedantieal  in  carriage 
or  discourse ;  contenting  himself  to  be  rich  in  Latin, 
though  he  doth  not  gingle  with  it  in  every  company 
wherein  he  comes. 

To  conclude,  let  this,  amongst  other  motives,  make 
schoolmasters  careful  in  their  place-— that  the  emi- 
nences of  their  scholars  have  commended  the  memories 
of  their  schoolmasters  to  posterity,  who,  otherwise  in 
obscurity,  had  altogether  oeen  forgotten.  Who  had 
ever  heard  of  R.  Bond,  in  Lancashire,  but  for  the 
breeding  of  leamed  Asoham,  his  scholar  I  or  of  Hart- 


grave,  in  Brundly  school,  in  the  same  county,  but  be 
cause  he  was  the  first  did  teach  worthy  Dr  Whitaker  I 
Not  do  I  honour  the  memoiy  of  Mulcaster  for  any< 
thing  so  much  as  his  scholar,  that  eulf  of  learning, 
Bishop  Andrews.  This  made  the  Athenians,  the  daj 
before  the  great  feast  of  Theseus,  their  founder,  tc 
sacrifice  a  ram  to  the  memoir  of  Clonidas,  his  school' 
master,  that  first  instructed  him.  ^ 

[iSecreoKoii.] 

Recreation  is  a  second  creation,  when  wcarinesa 
hath  almost  annihilated  one's  spirits.  It  is  the 
breathing  of  the  soul,  which  otherwise  would  be  stifled 
with  continual  business.  .         *      *     *  * 

Spill  not  the  morning  (the  quintessence  of  the  day) 
in  recreation ;  for  sleep  itself  is  a  recreation.  Add 
not  therefore  sauce  to  sauces ;  and  he  cannot  properly 
have  any  title  to  be  refreshed  who  was  not  fint  faint. 
Pastime,  like  wine,  is  poison  in  the  morning.  Jt  is 
then  good  husbandly  to  sow  the  head,  which  hath 
lain  fallow  all  night,  with  some  serious  work.  Chiefly, 
intrench  not  on  the  Lord's  day  to  use  unlawful  sports ; 
this  were  to  spare  thine  own  flock,  and  to  shear  God's 
lamb.  •  ♦ 

Take  heed  of  boisterous  and  over-violent  exercises. 
Ringing  ofttimes  hath  made  good  music  on  the  belk, 
and  put  men's  bodies  out  of  tune,  so  that,  by  over- 
heating themselves,  they  have  rung  their  own  passing 
bell. 

It  is  a  vanity  to  persuade  the  world  one  hath  much 
learning  by  getting  a  peat  library.  As  soon  shall  I 
believe  evexy  one  is  valiant  that  hath  a  well-furnished 
armouiy.  I  guess  good  housekeeping  by  the  smoking, 
not  the  number  of  the  tunnels,  as  knowing  that  many 
of  them  (built  merely  for  uniformity)  are  without 
chimneys,  and  more  without  fires.        *        * 

Some  books  are  only  cursorily  to  be  tasted  of: 
namely,  first,  voluminous  books,  the  task  of  a  man's 
life  to  read  them  over ;  secondly,  auxiliary  books, 
only  to  be  repaired  to  on  occasions  ;  thirdly,  such  as 
are  mere  pieces  of  formalitv,  so  that  if  you  look  on 
them  you  look  through  them,  and  he  that  peeps 
through  the  casement  of  the  index,  sees  as  much  as  if 
he  were  in  the  house.  But  the  laziness  of  those  can- 
not be  excused,  who  perfunctorily  pass  over  authors 
of  consequence,  and  only  trade  m  their  tables  and 
contents.  These,  like  city-cheaters,  having  gotten 
the  names  of  all  country  gentlemen,  make  silly  people 
believe  they  have  long  lived  in  those  places  where 
they  never  were,  and  flourish  with  skill  in  those  au- 
thors they  never  seriously  studied. 

lEdneaHon  confined  too  mtiek  io  LanffuafftJ] 

Oar  common  education  is  not  intended  to  render  us 
goorl  and  wise,  but  learned :  it  hath  not  taught  us  to 
follow  and  embrace  virtue  and  prudence,  but  hath 
imprinted  in  us  their  derivation  and  etymolopy;  it 
hath  chosen  out  for  us  not  such  books  as  contain  the 
soundest  and  truest  opinions,  but  those  that  speak  the 
best  Greek  and  Latin ;  and,  by  these  rules,  has  instilled 
into  our  fancy  the  vainest  humoun  of  antiquity.  But  a 
gDod  education  alters  the  judgment  and  manners.  *  * 

Tis  a  silly  conceit  that  men  without  languages  are 
also  without  understanding.  It 's  apparent,  in  all 
ages,  that  some  such  have  been  even  prodigies  for 
ability;  for  it's  not  to  be  believed  that  Wisdom 
speaks  to  her  disciples  only  in  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Hebrew. 

[Riiletfor  Improving  the  Memory,'] 

First,  soundlv  infix  in  thy  mind  what  thou  desirest 
to  remember.    rfhaX  wonda:  is  it  if  agitation  of  busi- 
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and  of  the  primitSre  piety.'  Wiltoo  letind  from 
bntinest  in  1643,  and  lived  forty'  jean  aftenraida  in 
uointemipted  leisore.  His  flnt  work  waa  a  Life  ^ 
it  JJmau,  prefixed  to  a  collection  of  the  doctora 
aermona,  published  in  1 640.  Sir  Henry  Wotton  waa 
to  hare  written  Donne's  life,  Walton  merely  collect- 
ing the  materials ;  hut  Sir  Henry  dying  hefore  he  had 
begun  to  execute  the  task,  Izaak  '  reyiewed  his  for- 
saken collections,  and  resolved  that  the  worid  should 
see  the  best  pUin  picture  of  the  author's  life  that  his 
artless  pencil,  guided  h^  the  hand  of  truth,  could 
present.  The  memoir  is  circumstantial  and  deeply 
interesting.  He  next  wrote  h  Life  of  Sir  Henry 
Wotiony  and  edited  his  literary  remains.  His  prin- 
ciiml  production.  The  Compkte  Angltr,  or  OmitM' 
ptaiive  MaiCa  Recreation,  appeared  in  1653,  and 
four  other  editions  of  it  were  called  for  during  his 
life,  namely,  in  1655,  1664,  1668,  and  1676.  Walton 
also  wrote  a  Life  of  Richard  Hooker  (166i),  a  Life 
of  George  Herbert  (1670),  and  a  Life  of  BiMhap 
Sanderson  (1678).  They  arc  all  exquisitely  simple, 
touching,  and  impressive.  Though  no  man  seems 
to  have  possessed  his  soul  more  patiently  during  the 
troubbus  times  in  which  he  lived,  the  venerable 
Izaak  was  tempted,  in  1680,  to  write  and  publish 
anonymously  two  letters  on  the  Distempers  of  the 
Timet,  *  written  from  a  quiet  and  conformable  citizen 
of  London  to  two  busie  and  &ctiouj  shopkeepers  in 
Coventry.*  In  1683*  when  in  his  ninetietli  year,  he 
publbhed  the  Thealma  and  Oearcbua  of  Chalkhill, 
which  we  have  previously  noticed ;  and  he  died  at 
Winchester  on  the  15th  December  of  the  same  year, 
whale  residing  with  his  son-in-law,  Dr  Hawkins, 
prebendary  of  Winchester  cathedral. 

The  *  Complete  Angler*  of  Walton  is  a  production 
unique  in  our  literature.  In  writing  it,  he  says  he 
made  *  a  recreation  of  a  recreation,*  and,  by  mingling 
innocent  mirth  and  pleasant  scenes  with  the  graver 
parts  of  his  discourse,  he  designed  it  as  a  picture  of 
his  own  disposition.  The  work  is,  indeed,  essentially 
autobiographical  in  spirit  and  execution.  A  hunter 
and  falconer  are  introduced  as  parties  in  the  dia- 
logues, but  they  serve  only  as  foils  to  the  venerable 
and  complacent  Piscator,  in  whom  the  interest  of 
the  piece  wholly  centres.  The  opening  scene  lets  us 
at  once  into  the  genial  character  of  the  work  and  its 
hero.  The  three  interlocutors  meet  accidentally  on 
Tottenham  hUI,  near  London,  on  a  *  fine  fresh  May 
rooming.*  They  are  open  and  cheerful  as  the  day. 
Piscator  is  going  towards  Ware,  Venator  to  meet  a 
pack  of  other  dogi  upon  Amwcli  hill,  and  Auoeps  to 
Theobald's,  to  see  a  hawk  that  a  friend  there  mews 
or  moults  for  him.  Piscator  willingly  joins  with  the 
lover  of  hounds  in  helping  to  destroy  otters,  for  he 
*  hates  tbem  perfectly,  because  they  love  fish  so  well, 
and  destroy  so  much.*  The  sportsmen  proceed  on- 
wards together,  and  they  agree  each  to  *  commend  his 
recreation'  or  favourite  pursuit  Piscator  alludes  to 
the  virtue  and  contentedness  of  anglers,  but  gives 
the  preoedenoe  to  his  companions  in  discoursing  on 
tlieir  different  crafts.  The  lover  of  hawking  is  elo- 
quent on  tlic  virtues  of  air,  tlie  element  that  he 
trades  in,  and  on  its  various  winged  inhabitants.  He 
describes  the  falcon  '  making  her  highway  over  the 
steepest  mountains  and  deepest  rivers,  and,  in  her 
I  glorious  career,  looking  with  contempt  upon  those 
high  steeples  and  magnificent  palaces  which  we  adore 
and  wonder  at.*  The  singing  birds,  'those  little 
nimble  musicians  of  tlie  air,  that  warble  forth  their 
curious  ditties  with  which  nature  hath  f^tmished 
them  to  the  shame  of  art,*  are  descanted  upon  with 
pure  poetlod  feeling  and  expression. 

'  At  firvt  the  lark,  when  she  means  to  rejoice,  to  cheer 
heTBclf  and  those  that  hear  her,  she  then  quits  the 


earth,  and  sings  as  ahe  ascends  higfaer  into  the  air;  and 
having  ended  her  heavenly  eaapajmeat^  grows  thai 
mute  and  sad,  to  think  she  most  dcsotnd  Co  the  dull 
earth,  which  die  would  not  touch  hot  for  nccessitjr. 

How  do  the  blackbinl  and  throssel  (song-thnuh), 
with  their  melodious  voices,  hid  welcome  to  the  cheer- 
ful spring,  and  in  their  fixed  mouths  warble  forth  such 
ditties  as  no  art  or  instrument  can  reach  to ! 

Nay,  the  smaller  birds  alM  do  the  like  in  ihax  par- 
ticular seasons,  as,  namely,  the  laverock  (skyUrk),  the 
titlark,  the  little  linnet^  and  the  honest  lobin,  that 
loves  mankind  both  alive  and  dead. 

But  the  nightingale,  another  of  my  airy  creatores, 
breathes  such  sweet  loud  music  out  of  her  little  in- 
strumental throat,  that  it  might  make  mankind  to 
think  miracles  are  not  ceased.  He  that  at  midnight, 
when  the  vexy  labourer  sleeps  securely,  should  hear,  as 
I  have  veiy  oflen,  the  clear  airs,  the  sweet  descants, 
the  natutal  rising  and  falling,  the  doubling  and  re- 
doubling of  her  voice,  might  well  be  lifted  above  earth, 
and  say,  **  Loid,  what  music  hast  thou  provided  for  the 
saints  m  heaven,  when  thou  affbrdsst  bad  men  such 
music  on  earth !'" 

Tlie  lover  of  hunting  next  takes  hia  tuny  and 
comments,  though  with  less  force  (for  here  Waltaw 
hunself  must  have  been  atfaitU),  on  the  perfecCian  of 
smell  posBOsaod  by  the  hound,  and  the  joyona  miHic 
made  by  a  padc  oif  dogs  in  full  chase.    Piscator  then 
unfblda  his  long-treasured  and  highly-prized  loie  on 
the  virtoet  of  water — sea,  river,  and  brook ;  and  on 
the  antiquity  and  exceUenoe  of  fishing  and  angling. 
The  latter,  he  says,  is  *wmewhai  like  poetry:  men 
muMt  he  bom  sow*    He  quotes  Scrqiture,  and  Dumbers 
the  prophets  who  allude  to  fishing.    He  also  remeni- 
bcrs  with  pride  that  four  of  the  twelve  apoatlea  vcrc 
fishermen,  and  that  our  Saviour  never  reproved  them 
for  their  employment  or  calling,  as  he  did  the  iksibea 
and  money-changers ;  for  *  He  found  that  the  hearts 
of  such  men,  by  nature,  were  fitted  for  contemplation 
and  quietness ;  men  of  mild,  and  sweet,  and  peace- 
able spirits,  as,  indeed,  most  anglere  are.*    The  idea  of 
angling  seems  to  have  unconsciously  mixed  itaelf 
with  Si  Izaak  Walton's  speculations  on  goodneas, 
loyalty,  and  veneration.     Even  worldly  enjoyment 
he  appears  to  have  grudged  to   any  Icaa  fciftad 
mortals.  A  finely-dressed  dish  of  fish,  or  a  rich  ^ink« 
he  pronounces  too  good  for  any  hat  anglers  or  rery 
honest  men:  and  his  parting  benediction  is  upon 
'  all  that  are  lovers  of  virtue,  and  dare  trust  in  Pro- 
vidence, and  be  quiet,  and  go  a-angling.'    The  last 
condition  would,  in  his  orduiary  mood,  when  noC 
peculiarly  solemn  or  earnest,  be  quite  equivalctit  to 
any  of  the  others.    The  rhetoric  and  knowledge  of 
Piscator  at  length  fairly  overcome  Yi^nator,  and 
make  him  a  convert  to  the  superiority  of  aoglini:,  as 
compared  with  his  more  savage  pursuit  of  hunting. 
He  agrees  to  accompany  Piscator  in  his  sport,  adopts 
him  as  his  master  and  guide,  and  in  time  becofmcs 
initiated  into  the  practice  and  mysteries  of  the  gmtie 
craft    The  angling  excursions  of  the  pair  give  occa- 
sion to  the  practical  lessons  and  descriptions  in  the 
book,  and  elicit  what  is  its  greatest  chann,  the 
minute  and  vivid  painting  of  rml  objects,  the  dis- 
play of  character,  both  in  action  and  con  vcrsatism, 
the  flow  of  generous  sentiment  and  feeling,  and  tbe 
associated  recollections  of  picturesque  poieCry,  na- 
tural piety,  and  examples  and  precepts  of  morality. 
Add  to  this  the  easy  elegance  of  Wahon'a  styte. 
sprinkled,  but  not  obscured,  b^  the  antiquated  idkm 
and  expression  of  his  times,  and  dear  and  wptskXtng 
as  one  of  his  own  fiivourite  aununer  streama.     Koc 
an  hour  of  the  fishing  day  is  wasted  or  unimpeo^ted. 
The  master  and  scholar  rise  with  the  early  dawn* 
and  after  four  hours*  fishing,  brcakfSBSt  at  nine  under 
a  sycamore  that  shades  them  firom  tbe  sonls  heat. 
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Old  Fiflcator  reads  his  admiring  scholar  a  lesson  on 
fly-fishing,  and  they  sit  and  discourse  while  a 
*  smoking  shower'  passes  ofl^  freshening  all  the 
meadow  and  the  flowers. 

'  And  now,  scholar,  I  think  it  will  be  time  to  repair 
to  our  angle  rods,  which  we  left  in  the  water  to  flsh 
for  themflelres  ;  and  jou  shall  choose  which  shall  be 
joors  ;  and  it  is  an  eren  lay,  one  of  them  catches. 

And,  let  me  tell  you,  this  kind  of  fishing  with  a 
dead  rod,  and  laying  night  hooks,  arc  like  patting 
money  to  uee ;  for  they  both  work  for  their  ownem 
when  they  do  nothing  but  sleep,  or  eat,  or  rejoice,  as 
you  know  we  have  done  this  last  hour,  and  sat  as 
quietly  and  as  free  from  cares  under  this  sycamore,  as 
Virgirs  Tityrus  and  his  Melibceus  did  under  their 
broad  beech  tree.  No  life,  my  honest  scholar,  no  life 
so  happy  and  so  pleasant  as  the  life  of  a  well-goremed 
angler ;  for  when  the  lawyer  is  swallowed  up  with 
business,  and  the  statesman  w  preventing  or  contrir- 
ing  plots,  then  we  sit  on  cowslip  banks,  hear  the  birds 
sing,  and  possess  ourselres  in  as  much  quietness  as 
these  silent  silrer  streams  which  we  now  see  glide  so 
quietly  by  us.  Indeed,  my  good  scholar,  we  may  say 
of  angling  as'l>r  Boteler  said  of  strawberries,  **  Doubt- 
less God  could  have  made  a  better  berry,  but  doubt- 
less God  nerer  did  f  and  so  (if  I  might  be  judge) 
**  God  nerer  did  make  a  more  calm,  quiet,  innocent 
recreation  than  angling." 

1*11  tell  you,  scholar,  when  I  sat  last  on  this  prim- 
rote  bank,  and  looked  down  these  meadows,  I  thought 
of  them  as  Charles  the  Emperor  did  of  the  city  of 
Florence,  *'  that  th^  were  too  pleasant  to  be  looked 
on  but  only  on  holidays."  As  I  then  sat  on  this  reiy 
glass,  I  tunied  my  present  thoughts  into  ren» :  'twas 
a  wish,  which  I'll  repeat  to  you : — 

The  Angkr^a  With, 

I  in  these  flowciy  meads  would  be  ; 

These  crystal  streams  should  solace  me ; 

To  whose  harmonious  bubbling  noise, 

I  with  my  angle  would  rejoice ; 
Sit  here,  and  see  the  turtle-dore 
Court  bis  chaste  mate  to  acts  of  lore ; 

Or  on  that  bank  feel  the  west  wind 
Breathe  health  and  plentT :  please  my  mind, 
i         To  see  sweet  dew-drops  kiss  these  flowers. 
And  then  wash'd  ofi'by  April  showers; 

Here,  hear  my  Kenna  smg  a  s<mg ; 

There,  see  a  blackbird  fe^  her  young. 

Or  a  larerock  build  her  nest : 

Here,  gire  my  weaiy  spirits  rest. 

And  raise  my  low-pitched  thoughts  aboTe 

Earth,  or  what  poor  mortals  lore : 
Thus,  free  from  law-suits  and  the  noise 
Of  princes'  courts,  I  would  rejoice. 

Or,  with  my  Bryan^  and  a  book. 
Loiter  long  davs  near  Shawford  brook ; 
There  sit  by  hiro,  and  eat  my  meat. 
There  see  the  sun  both  rise  and  set, 
lliere  bid  good  morning  to  next  day. 
There  meditate  my  time  away. 
And  angle  on  ;  and  beg  to  hare 
A  quiet  passage  to  a  welcome  grave.' 

The  master  and  scholar,  at  another  time,  sit  under 

a  lioneysQckle  hedge  while  a  shower  falls,  and  en- 

■  counter  a  handsome  milkmaid  and  her  mother,  who 

sing  to  them  '  that  smooth  song  which  was  made  by 

Kit  Harlow'— 

Come  live  with  me,  and  be  my  lore  ; 

and  the  answer  to  it,  'which  was  made  by  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  iii  his  younger  days.'    At  night, 

1  SnppQssd  to  b^tbt  name  of  his  do0k 


when  sport  and  inatmction  are  over,  they  repair  to 
the  little  aleliouse,  well-known  to  Piscator,  where 
they  find '  a  cleanly  room,  lavender  in  the  windows, 
and  twenty  ballads  stuck  about  the  wall.'  The  hostess 
is  cleanly,  handsome,  and  civil,  and  knows  how  to 
dress  the  fish  after  Piscator's  own  fashion  (he  is 
learned  in  cookery) ;  and  having  made  a  supper  of 
their  gallant  trout,  they  drink  their  ale,  teU  tales, 
sing  ballads,  or  join  with  a  brother  angler  who  drops 
in,  in  a  merry  catch,  till  sleep  overpowers  them,  and 
they  retire  to  Uie  hostess'  two  beds,  *  the  linen  of 
which  looks  white  and  smells  of  lavender.'  All  this 
huinhle  but  happy  painting  is  fresh  as  nature  her- 
self, and  instinct  with  moral  feeling  and  beauty.  The 
only  speck  upon  tlie  brightness  of  old  Piscator's  be- 
nevolence is  one  arising  from  hia  entire  devotion  to 
his  art  He  will  allow  no  creatore  to  take  fish  but 
the  angler,  and  concludes  that  any  honest  man  may 
make  a  jutt  qmurel  with  swan,  geeae,  ducks,  the 
sea-gnll,  heron,  &c.  His  directions  for  making  live- 
bait  have  subjected  him  to  the  charge  of  cruelty,* 
and  are  certainly  curious  enough.  Painted  files  seem 
not  to  haye  oocorred  to  him ;  and  the  use  of  snails, 
wonns,  &c,  induced  no  compunctious  visitings.  For 
taking  pike  he  recommends  a  perch,  as  the  longest 
lived  fiJi  Oft  a  hook^  and  the  poor  firog  ia  treated  with 
elaborate  and  extravagant  inhumanity : — 

'  And  thus  use  your  fVog,  that  he  may  continue  long 
alive :  put  your  hook  into  his  mouth,  which  you  may 
easily  do  from  the  middle  of  April  till  August ;  and 
then  the  firog's  mouth  grows  up,  and  he  continues  so 
for  at  least  six  months  without  eating,  but  is  sustained 
none  but  He  whose  name  is  Wonderful  knows  how. 
I  say,  put  your  hook,  I  mean  the  arming  wire,  throu^ 
his  mouth  and  out  at  his  gills ;  and  with  a  fine  needle 
and  silk  sew  the  upper  part  of  his  leff,  with  only  one 
stitch,  to  the  arming  wire  of  your  hook ;  or  tie  the 
firog's  leg  above  the  upper  joint  to  the  armed  wire ; 
and,  in  $o  dotng,  nae  Aim  as  though  you  loved  Am,  that 
if,  harm  him  as  little  as  you  may  possible,  thai  he  may 
live  the  longer* 

Modem  taste  and  feeling  would  recoil  from  such 
experiments  as  these,  and  we  may  oppose  to  the  I 
aberrations  of  the  venerable  Walton  the  philosophical 
maxim  of  Wordsworth^ 

Never  to  blend  our  pleasure  or  our  pride 
With  sorrow  of  the  meanest  thing  that  feels. 

If  this  observation  falls  into  the  opposite  extreme 
(seeing  that  it  would,  if  rigidly  inte^reted,  suppress 
field  sports  and  many  of  the  luxuries  and  amuse- 
ments of  life),  we  must  claim,  that  it  is  an  excess 
more  amiable  than  that  into  which  Piscator  was  led 
by  his  attachment  to  angling.  Towards  the  oondu-  j 
sion  of  hia  work,  Walton  indulges  in  the  following 
strain  of  moral  reflection  and  admonition,  and  is  as 
philosophically  just  and  wise  in  his  counsels,  as  his 
language  and  imagery  are  chaste,  beautify  and  ani- 
mated. 

[Thantfulnemfor  Worldly  Bleseingt,] 

'  Well,  ncholer,  havinff  now  taught  you  to  paint  your 
rod,  and  we  haring  still  a  mile  to  Tottenham  High 
CroiM,  I  will,  as  we  walk  towards  it  in  the  cool  shade 
of  this  sweet  honeysuckle  hedge,  mention  to  you  some 
of  the  thoughts  and  joys  that  nave  possessed  my  soul 
since  we  met  together.  And  these  thoughts  Khali  be 
told  you,  that  you  also  may  join  with  me  in  thankful- 
ness to  the  Giver  of  every  good  and  perfect  gift  for 

*«  And  safling,  too,  thst  soliCsry  vice, 
^yhAtercr  lissk  Walton  sings  or  Msrv; 
The  quaint,  old,  miriooxoomb.  In  his  gnUot 
flhould  have  a  hook,  sad  a  anall  trout  to  pull  It' 

J>m  Jmemt  Canto  xiU. 
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our  happiness.  And  that  our  present  happiness  may 
appear  to  be  the  greater,  and  we  the  more  thankfnl 
for  it,  I  will  beg  jou  to  consider  with  me  how  many 
do,  even  at  this  yery  time,  lie  under  the  torment  of 
the  stone,  the  gout,  and  toothache ;  and  this  we  are 
free  from.  And  erenr  misery  that  I  miss  is  a  new 
mercy ;  and  therefore  let  us  be  thankful.  There  hare 
been,  since  we  met,  others  that  hare  met  disasters  of 
broken  limbs ;  some  have  been  blasted,  others  thun> 
der-strucken ;  and  we  haye  been  freed  from  these  and 
all  those  many  other  miseries  that  threaten  htunan 
nature :  let  us  therdbre  rejoice  and  be  thankful.  Nay, 
which  is  a  far  greater  mercy,  we  are  free  from  the  in- 
supportable  biuden  of  an  accusing,  tormenting  con- 
science— a  misery  that  none  can  bear ;  and  therefore 
let  us  praise  Him  for  his  preventing  grace,  and  say. 
Every  misery  that  I  miss  is  a  new  mercy.  Nay,  let 
me  tell  you,  there  be  many  that  have  forty  times  our 
estates,  that  would  give  Uie  greatest  part  of  it  to  be 
healthful  and  cheerful  like  us,  who,  with  the  expense 
of  a  little  money,  have  eat,  and  drank,  and  laughed, 
and  angled,  and  sung,  and  slept  securely ;  and  rose 
next  day,  and  cast  away  care,  and  sung»  and  laughed, 
and  angled  again,  which  are  blessings  rich  men  can- 
not purchase  with  all  their  money.  Let  me  tell  you, 
scholar,  I  have  a  rich  neighbour  that  is  always  so 
busy  that  he  has  no  leisure  to  laugh ;  the  whole  busi- 
ness of  his  life  is  to  get  money,  and  more  money,  that 
he  may  still  get  more  and  more  money ;  he  is  still 
drudging  on,  and  says  that  Solomon  says,  ^  The  hand 
of  the  diligent  maketh  rich;"  and  it  is  true  indeed: 
but  he  considers  not  that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of 
riches  to  make  a  man  happy :  for  it  was  wisely  said 
by  a  man  of  great  observation,  ''That  there  be  as 
many  miseries  beyond  riches  as  on  this  side  them.*' 
And  yet  God  deliver  us  from  pinching  poverty,  and 
grant  that,  having  a  competency,  we  may  be  content 
and  thankful!  Let  us  not  repine,  or  so  much  as 
think  the  gifts  of  God  unequally  dealt,  if  we  see  an- 
other abound  with  riches,  when,  as  God  knows,  the 
cares  that  are  the  keys  that  keep  those  riches  huig 
often  so  heavily  at  the  rich  man's  girdle,  that  they 
clog  him  with  weary  days  and  restless  nights,  even 
when  others  sleep  quietly.  We  see  but  Uie  outside  of 
the  rich  man's  happiness ;  few  consider  him  to  be  like 
the  silkworm,  that,  when  she  seems  to  play,  is  at  the 
very  same  time  spinning  her  ovm  bowels,  and  con- 
suming herself;  and  this  many  rich  men  do,  loading 
themselves  with  corroding  cares,  to  keep  what  they 
have,  probably  unconscionably  got.  Let  us  therefore 
be  thankful  for  health  and  competence,  and,  above 
all,  for  a  quiet  conscience. 

Let  me  tell  you,  scholar,  that  Diogenes  walked  on 
a  day,  with  his  friend,  to  see  a  country  fair,  where  he 
saw  ribbons,  and  looking-glasses,  and  nut-crackers, 
and  fiddles,  and  hobby-horses,  and  many  other  gim- 
cracks  ;  ana  having  observed  them,  and  all  the  other 
finnimbruns  that  make  a  complete  country  fair,  he 
said  to  his  friend,  **  Lord,  how  many  things  are  there 
in  this  world  of  which  Diogenes  hath  no  need  !"  And 
truly  it  is  so,  or  might  be  so,  with  very  many  who  vex 
and  toil  themselves  to  get  what  they  have  no  need  of. 
Can  any  man  charge  God  that  he  hath  not  given  him 
enough  to  make  his  life  happy  !  No,  doubtless ;  for 
nature  is  content  with  a  little.  And  yet  you  shall 
hardly  meet  with  a  man  that  complains  not  of  some 
want,  though  he,  indeed,  wants  nothing  but  his  will ; 
it  may  be,  nothing  but  his  will  of  his  poor  neighbour, 
for  not  worshippinff  or  not  flattering  him :  ana  thus, 
when  we  might  beliappy  and  quiet,  we  create  trouble 
to  ourselves.  I  have  heard  of  a  man  that  was  angry 
with  himself  because  he  was  no  taller ;  and  of  a  wo- 
man that  broke  her  looking-glass  because  it  would 
not  show  her  face  to  be  as  young  and  handsome  as  her 
next  neighbour's  was.  And  I  knew  another  to  whom 
God  had  given  health  and  plenty,  but  a  wife  that 


nature  had  made  peevish,  and  her  husband's  riches 
had  made  purse-proud;  and  must,  because  she  wa» 
rich,  and  for  no  other  virtue,  sit  in  the  highest  pew  in 
the  church ;  which  being  denied  her,  she  engaged  her 
husband  into  a  contention  for  it,  and  at  iMt  into  a 
law-suit  vrith  a  dogged  neighbour,  who  was  aa  rich  as 
he,  and  had  a  wife  as  peevish  and  purse-proud  as  the 
other ;  and  this  law-suit  begot  higher  oppositions  axid 
actionable  words,  and  more  vexations  and  law-«uiu ; 
for  you  must  remember  that  both  were  rich,  and  must 
therefore  have  their  wills.  Well,  this  wilful  pune- 
proud  law-suit  lasted  during  the  life  of  the  first  hus- 
band, after  which  his  wife  vexed  and  chid,  and  chid 
and  vexed,  till  she  also  chid  and  vexed  hemelf  into 
her  grave ;  and  so  the  wealth  of  these  poor  rich  people 
was  cursed  into  a  punishment,  because  they  wanted 
meek  and  thankful  hearts,  for  those  only  can  make 
us  happy.  I  knew  a  man  that  had  health  and  richeii, 
and  several  houses,  all  beautiful  and  ready-fumished, 
and  would  often  trouble  himself  and  family  to  be  rs 
moving  from  one  house  to  another ;  and  being  asked 
by  a  friend  whpr  he  removed  so  often  from  on«  houw 
to  another,  rephed^  **  It  was  to  find  content  in  some  ooe 
of  them."  But  his  friend  knowing  his  tempec,  told 
him,  **  If  he  would  find  content  in  any  of  his  houses, 
he  must  leave  himself  behind  him ;  for  content  will 
never  dwell  but  in  a  meek  and  quiet  souL"  And  this 
may  appear,  if  we  read  and  consider  what  our  Savi- 
our says  in  St  Matthew's  gospel,  for  he  there  lays, 
"  Blessed  be  the  merciful,  for  they  shall  obtain  mczcr. 
Blessed  be  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God. 
Blessed  be  the  poor  in  spirit,  for  theirs  is  the  king- 
dom of  heaven.  And  blessed  be  the  meek,  for  they 
shall  possess  the  earth."  Not  that  the  meek  shall 
not  also  obtain  mercy,  and  see  God«  and  be  com- 
forted, and  at  last  come  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven ; 
but,  in  the  meantime,  he,  and  he  only,  possesses  the 
earth,  as  he  goes  toward  that  kingdom  of  heaven,  by 
being  humble  and  cheerful,  and  content  with  what 
his  ^)od  God  has  allotted  him.  He  has  no  turbulent, 
repining,  vexatious  thoughts  that  he  deserves  better ; 
nor  is  vexed  when  he  sees  others  possessed  of  more 
honour  or  more  riches  than  his  irise  God  has  allotted 
for  his  share ;  but  he  possesses  what  he  has  with  a 
meek  and  contented  quietness^  such  a  quietness  as 
makes  his  very  dreams  pleasing,  both  to  God  and 
himself. 

My  honest  scholar,  all  this  is  told  to  incline  you  to 
thankfulness ;  and,  to  incline  you  the  more,  fet  mc 
tell  you,  that  though  the  prophet  David  was  guilty  of 
murder  and  adultery,  and  many  other  of  the  most 
deadly  sins,  yet  he  was  said  to  be  a  man  after  God*^ 
ovm  heart,  because  he  abounded  more  with  thankful- 
ness than  any  other  that  is  mentioned  in  holy  Scrip- 
ture, as  may  appear  in  his  book  of  Psalms,  whexv 
there  is  such  a  commixture  of  his  confessing  of  his 
sins  and  unworthiness,  and  such  thankfulness  for 
God's  pardon  and  mercies,  as  did  make  him  to  be 
accounted,  even  by  God  himself,  to  be  a  man  after 
his  own  heart :  and  let  us,  in  that,  labour  to  be  as 
like  him  as  we  can ;  let  not  the  blessings  we  receive 
daily  from  God  make  ns  not  to  value,  or  not  praise 
Him,  because  they  be  common  ;  let  not  us  forget  to 
praise  Him  for  the  innocent  mirth  and  pleasure  wc 
have  met  With  since  we  met  together.  What  would 
a  blind  man  give  to  see  the  pleasant  rivers,  and  mea- 
dows, and  flowers,  and  fountains,  that  we  have  met 
with  since  we  met  together !  I  have  been  told,  that 
if  a  man  that  was  bom  blind  could  obtain  to  have  his 
sight  for  but  only  one  hour  during  his  whole  life,  and 
should,  at  the  first  opening  of  his  eyes,  fix  his  sij*hi 
upon  the  sun  when  it  was  m  his  fuU  glory,  either  ai 
the  rising  or  setting  of  it,  he  would  be  so  trmnspected 
and  amazed,  and  so  admire  the  glory  of  It,  that  te 
would  not  willingly  turn  his  eyes  from  that  first 
ravishing  object  to  behold  all  the  other  various  bsaa* 
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ties  thia  world  could  pretcnt  to  him.  And  this,  snd 
aaaj  other  like  bleHinn,  we  enjoj  d&il;.  And  foi 
moet  of  them,  bec&UM  thej  be  ao  commoD,  moiiC  mta 
target  to  p&7  their  praiMS  ;  bat  let  not  as,  bec&OM  it 
i<  t,  ucrifiee  ao  pleasing  to  Him  that  made  th&t  son 
and  OS,  uid  atill  protect)  iu,  kud  giTea  us  flowen,  and 
showen,  and  gtoniachs,  and  meat,  and  content,  and 
leisure  to  go  a-fiihing. 

Well,  Kholar.  1  ha™  almost  tired  tnjaelf,  and.  I 
fear,  more  than  almost  tiied  jon.  But  T  now  see 
Tottenham  Ki^  Ctoss,  and  our  short  walk  thithec 
•ill  put  a  period  to  mj  too  long  discourse,  in  which 
mT  meaning  was,  and  is,  to  pla^t  that  in  four  mind 
with  which  1  labour  to  possess  mj  own  soul— that  in, 
a  meek  and  thankful  heart.  And  to  that  end  I  haie 
showed  Tou  that  riches  without  them  (meekness  and 
thankfulness)  do  not  make  au^  man  happj.  But  let 
me  tell  jou  that  riches  with  them  remore  manj  fean 
and  cares.  And  therefore  mj  advice  is,  that  j'ou 
endeaTour  to  be  honestlj  rich,  or  contentedly  poor; 
but  be  sure  that  jour  riches  bo  jnstly  got,  or  tou  spoil 
all  ;  for  it  is  well  said  by  Caussic,^'He  that  loses 
his  conscience  has  nothing  left  that  is  worth  keeping." 
Therefore  be  Euro  jou  loot  to  that.  And,  in  the  next 
pluK,  look  to  your  health,  and  if  yon  hare  it,  praise 
God,  and  Tslue  it  neit  to  a  good  conscience ;  for 
health  is  the  second  blessing  that  we  mortals  are 
capable  of — a  blessing  that  money  cannot  buy — and 
therefore  ralue  it,  and  be  thankful  for  It.  As  for 
money  (which  may  be  said  to  be  the  third  blessing), 
neelect  it  not ;  but  note,  that  there  is  no  necessity  of 
being  rich  ;  for  I  told  yon  there  be  as  many  -  ■  -  ■ 


beyond  riches  as  on  this  side  them  ;  and  if  you  hav. 
a  competence,  enjoy  it  with  a  meek,  cheerful,  •'---'- 
ful  heart.    I  will  tell  ■   ■       -  ■ 


ith  a  meek,  cheerful,  thank- 
_  ou,  scholar,  I  have  heard  a 

Cve  divine  say  that  O'od  has  two  direllings,  one  in 
Ten,  and  the  other  in  a  meek  and  thankful  heart, 
which  Almighty  God  grant  to  me  and  to  my  honeal 
scholar  t  And  So  you  are  welcome  to  Tottenham  Higb 

Venator,  Well,  master,  I  thank  you  for  all  your 
good  directions,  but  for  none  more  thau  this  last,  of 
thankfulness,  which  I  hope  I  shall  nerer  forget.' 

To  the  firth  edition  of  the  '  Complete  Anglet' 
added  a  second  part  by  Cbahles  Cotton,  the  poet, 
Hiid  tranilatoT  of  Montaigne.  It  consisted  of  in- 
structioDB  bow  to  angle  for  a  trout  or  grayling  in  a 
dear  stream.    Though  the  work  was  written  in  tbc 

j  sliort  space  of  ten  days,  Cotton,  who  had  long  been 
fHmilior  with  Qy-llsliing,  and  was  an  adopted  son 

'  of  Jzaak  Walton,  produced  a  treatise  valuable  for 
ila  technical  knowledge  and  accuracy.  Walton's 
form  uf  GonTeying  instruction  in  dialogues  is  also 
presened,  ttie  author  beinK  Fiscator  Jonior,  and  hi* 
coDipsnion  a  traveller  (Viator),  who  bad  paid  a 
visit  to  the  romantic  scenery  of  Derbyihire,  near 
which  the  residence  of  Cotton  was  situated.  This 
traveller  tDma  out  to  be  the  Venator  of  the  first 
part,  'wholly  addicted  to  the  chase'  till  Mr  liaak 
Walton  tanght  him  as  good,  a  more  (fuiet,  innocent, 
and  less  dangerous  diversion.  The  friends  embrace ; 
I'iscator  conduct*  bis  new  associate  to  iiia  '  beloved 
river  Dove,'  extends  to  him  the  hospitalities  of  his 
mansion,  and  next  morning  shows  him  bis  fishing 
liouse,  inscribed  *  Pisotoribus  Sacnun,'  with  the 
'  prettily  contrived*  cipher  including  the  two  first 
letters  of  lather  WalUiu's  name  and  thoae  of  hia  ion 
Cotton.  A  delicate  clear  river  Bowed  about  the 
honae,  wliich  stood  on  a  little  peninsula,  with  a 
bowling-green  dOM  by,  and  lair  meadows  and  monn- 
taini  ID  tbe  lieighbourbood.  The  mini  of  thii 
boiiding  itill  ranAin,  ^^^ing  intereaC  to  the  ron 
and  beantiAil  Kenerr  on  the  bank*  of  tbe 
Hon,  and  neaUing  tbe  memory  of  " 

. 


moral  and  descriptive  pagus,  have  silently  bat 
powerfully  Influenced  the  taste  and  literature  of 
their  native  country. 


distingoishcd  himself  by  several  scientific  works 
written  in  a  popular  Style.     His  Syha,  or  a  Dacourte 
of  Fatal  Trtu,  anrf  the  JVcjHwalion  of  Timba  in  hii 
Sfajatift  Domiuioru,  published  in  1664,  was  written 
in  consequence  of  an  application  to  the  Itoyal  Society 
by  tlie  commissioners  of  the  navy,  who  dreaded  a 
scarcity  of  timber  in  the  country.     This  work,  aided 
by  the  king's  example,  stimulated  the  landholders  to 
plant  an  immense  numl>er  of  oak  trees,  which,  a 
contiiry  after,  proved  of  the  greatest  service  to  the 
nation  in  tbe  construction  of  ships  of  war.     Tma, 
a  Diacoura  of  iht  Earth,  rdaling  to  tht  Cidturc  and 
Improvement  of  it,  for  Vegetation  and  the  Prvpagaiion 
q/'PWfs,  appeared  in  1675;  and  a  treatise  on  medal* 
is  another  production  of  the  venerable  author.  There 
lias  been  printed,  also,  a  volume  of  his  SfiMcdtanitM, 
including  a  treatise  in  pMise of 'Public  Employment 
and  an  Active  Life.'  which  he  wrote  in  reply  to  Sir 
George  Mackenzie's  '  Essay  on  Solitude.'    Evelyn 
was  one  of  the  first  in  this  counti7  to  treat  garden- 
ing and  planting  scientifically ;  and  his  grounds  at 
Sayes-Court,  near  Deptford,  where  he  resided  daring  | 
a  great  part  of  his  life,  attracted  much  admiration,  ; 
on  acconnt  of  the  number  of  foreign  plants  which  \ 
he  reared  in  them,  and  the  fine  on^r  in  which  they  ' 
were  kept    The  dar,  Peter,  was  tenant  of  that 
mansion  after  the  removal  of  Evelyn  to  another  I 
estate  ;  and  the  old  man  wa*  rnortlfled  by  the  gross  ; 
manner  in  which  his  house  and  garden  were  abused  i 
by  the  Busiian  potentate  and  his  retinue.    It  was  I 
one  of  Peter's  amusements  to  demolish  a  '  most  i 
glorions  and  impenetrable  holly  hedge,'  by  riding 
through  it  on  a  wheelbarrow. 

Evdyn,  thruoghont  the  greater  p«rt  of  his  life, 
kept  a  diaty.  In  which  he  entered  every  remarkaUe 
event  In  which  he  waa  in  any  way  concerned,  Tbil 
was  published  In  1B18  (two  volimic*  quarto),  and 
proved  to  be  a  moat  valuable  addition  to  our  store 
.  of  historical  material*  respecting  the  latter  half  of 
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the  acTenteenth  centur?.  Erelyn  cbnmicleg  faml- 
li>T  as  well  u  important  circumsljuicea:  bat  he  does 
it  vithout  lou  of  dignitj,  and  eveiyirhere  preKirea 


Ilauic  bI  Evil]  □  at  Dcptfurd. 

the  tone  oT  nti  educated  and  reflecting  mu.  It  14 
CUrioui  to  read,  in  this  work,  nf  great  men  going 
ajier  dmnrr  lo  attend  n  council  of  atate,  or  the  buti- 
~  ~  u  of  their  particutar  offlceK,  or  tiie  bowliiig.greeti, 
eren  the  church ;  of  an  hour's  aennon  being  of 
moderate  length ;  of  ladies  painting  their  face*  t)eing 
a  novelty;  or  of  their  receiving  visits  from  gvntlc~ 
iQvn  vliiltt  dressing,  after  having  jiut  risen  out  of 
bed :  of  the  female  attendant  of  a  lady  of  faahion 
travelling  on  a  pilliun  behind  one  of  the  footmen, 
and  tlie  footmen  riding  with  swords.  The  impre»- 
sion  conveyed  of  the  teign  of  Charles  IL  is,  upon 
the  whole,  unexpected,  leading  to  the  conviction,  that 
the  dissoluteneu  of  mannen  attiibuted  to  it  affected 
uTover  drele  of  society  than  is  usually  sup- 
posed [  and  that  even  in  the  eonrt  there  were  many 
bright  exceptinni  from  it  Of  the  following  eitracta 
from  the  Diary,  the  first  is  given  in  the  original 
spelling:— 

[The  Great  Fin  m  Londim.] 

16GG.  2i  Sept.  This  fatal  night  about  ten  began 
that  deplorable  fira  naar  Kiih  Slnwte  iu  London. 

3d.  The  fire  continuing,  after  dinner  I  took  coach 
with  my  wifs  and  sonn  and  went  to  the  Bank  side  in 
Santhwark,  n-bere  we  beheld  that  diimal  spectacle, 
the  whole  citly  in  dreadful  flamss  near  y«  water  lide ; 
all  the  hoUTCs  from  the  Brid^,  all  Thamoa  Street, 
and  upwardi  towards  Cheapctide,  downe  U>  the  Three 
Cnuiea,  were  now  consuoi'd. 

The  Sr«  liaving  nmtinu'd  all  this  night  (if  I  may 
call  (bat  night  which  was  light  ai  day  for  10  miles 
round  about,  after  a  dreadful  msancr),  when  conspir- 
ing with  a  tierc«  oastem  wind  in  a  very  diie  season, 
1  went  on  foota  to  the  name  place,  and  u>w  the  whole 
south  part  of  ya  cilty  burning  from  Chcqiside  to  y> 


TO  16g!>. 

Thames,  and  all  along  Comebilt  (for  it  kindl'd  b<u-t 
agunit  ye  wind  as  well  as  forward).  Tower  Strnrtt. 
Kencharch  Streete,  Orstioun  Stmte,  and  eo  alonx  tf 
Bainard's  Castle,  and  wu  now  takine  hold  of  St  Puilr!   I 
church,  to  which  the  scaffblds  contributed  exceedingly.   ' 
The  ccnflagintion  waa  so  universal,  and  the  pei^Ie  ■ 


astontsh'd,  that  from  the  b«sinning,  I  kooi 
despondencyorfatp.theyhardly  stirr'd  tt   ^ 

that  there  was  nothing  heud  or  scene  but  crpi^   I 


d  tofiatsct    I 


cnatuRs,  wl 
goods,  such 


LboQt  like  diitruted   1 
atallatteraptiag  to  save  even  tkeir 
knge  consternation  there  waa  npee 
led  both  in  breadth  and  length,  the 
churches,  publiq  halls,   eichange,  hoapitalji,    moDu- 
ments,  and  ornaments,  le^ing  after  a   pnidigiou  | 
manner  from  house  to  bouse  and  ftreete  lo  atisMc,  at 
greats  distanoes  one  from  j*  other ;  for  *«  heMa  viiL 
■  lon^  set  of  faire  and  warms  weather  had  erm  ifnittd 
the  au,  and  picpar'd  the  materials  to  concnve  the 
fire,   which    devour'd,   after  an   iacredible    masuwr,  | 
houses,  fiimiture,  and  everything.     Here  we  aaw  tbr 
Thame*  ooier'd  with  goods  floating,  all    the  bu^s  | 
and  boatci  laden  with  what  aome  had  time  and  oea-  . 
rage  to  uve,  ts,  on  ya  other,  y<  carts,  kc  canTm^  oat 
to  tbe  fields,  which  for  many  miles  were  itiew'd  with 
moveables  of  all  sorts,  and  tents  erecting  to  shcltn 
both  people  and  what  goods  they  could  get  awKy.    (tk 
the  misershle  and  calamitous  nwct^cle  !  and  aa  haply 
the  world  had  not  aeene  the  like  since  the  foundaliee   I 
of  it,  nor  ba  outdone  tJU  the  uniietnl  oonflagntiea.   ' 
All  the  skie  was  of  a  fiery  aspect,  like  tbc  top  d'  a  i 
burning  oven,  the  light  scene  above  40  mile*  rDQsd   | 
about  for  many  nights.    Ood  grant  my  eyes  may  newr  ' 
behold  the  like,  now  seeing  above  ia,(H>0  booHail 
in  one  flame :  the  noise,  and  cimcking,  and  ikoBdet 
of  the  impetuous  flames,  ya  shrieking  of  women  acd 
children,  the  hurry  of  people,  the  fall  of  taw«n,  bouses 
and  churches,  was  like  an  hideous  storme,  and  ibcaire 
all  aboDt  so  hotand  inflam'd,  that  at  lait  onewkSBoi 
able  to  approach  it,  so  that  they  were  forc'd  to  stand 
still  and  let  y>  flames  bum  on,  woh  they  did  for  ntae 
two  miles  in  length  and  one  in  bndth.     The  tdoBd* 
of  smoke  were  dismjkU,  and  reach'd  upon  compatatiesi 
Deer  fiO  miles  in  length.     Thus  I  left  it  this  afta- 
noone  burning,  a  resemblance  of  Sodom  or  tke  laii 
day.    London  was,  but  is  no  more  I 

4th.  The  burning  still  rages,  and  it  was  now  pAtn 
as  far  as  the  Inner  Temple,  all  Fleete  Rttiietc,  tbe  Old 
Dailey,  Ludgate  H  ill,  Warwick  Lane,  Newnte.  PbhI'i 
Chain,  WalCng  Streete,  now  flaming,  and  HUM  vf  ii 
teduc'd  to  ashes ;  the  stones  of  fsulea  ficir  like  ^- 
nados,  ye  mealting  lead  running  downe  the  sUiMw  in 
a  streame,  and  the  very  pavements  glowing  wit!)  fic-v 
rednesse,  so  as  no  horse  nor  man  was  able  to  ticad  <n 
them,  and  the  demolition  bad  ttopp'il  all  the  [iaMa)ii. 
BO  that  no  help  could  be  applied.  Tbo  eoatcm  wintl 
ttill  more  impetuously  drove  tbe  fl«mca  forwanl.  No- 
thing but  y*  Almighty  power  of  (lod  was  mblo  (o  ftrf- 
them,  for  vaine  was  y  help  of  man. 

£th.  It  crossed  towards  Whitehall :  Oh  tbe  tn^a- 
alon  there  was  then  at  that  court  1  It  pleaaril  fc» 
Ma'T  ID  command  me  among  y*  rest  to  look*  afl^  itr 

rnching  of  Fetter  Lane  end,  to  pieeerve  if  pimsiliJi 
t  part  of  Holbotn,  whilst  the  rest  of  y>  gentlemes 
tooks  their  sevetal  posts  (for  now  they  begMi  to  bem: 
thsmselvoa,  and  not  till  now,  who  hithoto  bad  etool 

as  men  intoxicated,  with  their  hands  a ai).  a»! 

began  to  conaider  that  nothing  was  likely  to  jKt  a 
stop  but  tbe  blowing  up  of  so  many  houses,  aa  ni|:hi 
make  a  wider  gap  than  any  had  yet  ben  made  by  tbr 
ordinary  method  of  pulling  them  down  with  e^uas  . 
(his  some  stout  seamen  propos'd  early  enoagh  ta  bsn 
•av'd  near  yo  whole  citty,  but  this  aome  taaiacioa*  uJ 
ataritious  men,  alderman,  ke,  would  wi«  pwniit,  be- 
cause their  houses  must  have  ben  of  the  mat.  It  wa* 
therefore  nowcommandad  to  ba  pnctlaM,  a^dav  oa- 
4» 
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corn  being  partieulsrlj  for  the  hospital  of  St  Bartho* 
lomew,  ueere  Smithfield,  where  1  had  many  wounded 
and  sick  men,  made  me  the  more  diligent  to  promote 
it,  nor  was  my  care  for  the  Saroy  lewe.  It  now  pleae'd 
God,  by  abating  the  wind,  and  by  the  indiiBtrie  of  ye 
people,  infusing  a  new  spirit  into  them,  that  the  fuiy 
of  it  began  sensibly  to  abate  about  noone,  so  an  it 
came  no  farther  than  yo  Temple  westward,  nor  than 
y  eninnoe  of  Smithfield  north.  But  oontinu'd  all 
thiff  day  and  night  so  impetuous  towards  Cripplegate 
and  the  Tower,  as  made  us  all  despaire ;  it  also  broke 
out  againe  in  the  Temple,  but  the  courage  of  the  mul- 
titude persisting,  and  many  houses  being  blown  up, 
such  gaps  and  desolations  were  soone  made,  as  with 
the  former  three  days'  consumption,  the  back  fire  did 
not  10  yehemently  urge  upon  the  rest  as  formerly. 
There  was  yet  no  standing  neere  the  burning  and 
glowing  mines  by  neere  a  furlong's  space. 

The  coale  and  wood  wharfes  and  magazines  of  oyle, 
rofiin,  &c.,  did  infinite  mischeife,  so  as  the  inTcctire 
which  a  little  before  I  had  dedicated  to  his  Ma^y,  and 
published,  giving  warning  what  might  probably  be  the 
issue  of  Bulering  those  shops  to  be  in  the  citty,  was 
look'd  on  as  a  prophecy. 

The  poore  inhabitants  were  dispers'd  about  St 
Qeoige's  Fields,  and  Moorefields,  as  far  as  Highgate, 
and  Bereiall  miles  in  circle,  some  under  tents,  some 
under  miserable  hutts  and  hoyells,  many  without  a 
ra^  or  any  necessary  utensills,  bed  or  board,  who,  from 
delicatenetse,  riches,  and  easy  accommodations  in 
stately  and  well  fumish'd  houses,  were  now  reduc'd 
I  to  extreamest  misexy  and  poverty. 

In  this  calamitous  condition,  I  retum'd  with  a  sad 
heart  to  my  house,  blessing  and  adoring  the  mercy  of 
God  to  me  and  mine,  who  in  the  midst  of  all  this 
mine  was  like  Lot,  in  my  little  Zoar,  safe  and  sound. 
7th.  I  went  thu  morning  on  foote  f  >»  Whitehall  as 
far  as  London  Bridge,  thro'  the  late  Fleete  Street, 
Ludgate  Hill,  by  St  Paules,  Cheapeside,  Exchange, 
Bishopgate,  Aldersgate,  and  out  to  Moorefields,  thence 
thro'  Comehill,   &c.,  with  extraordinazy  difficulty, 
clambering  orer  heaps  of  yet  smoking  rubbish,  and 
frequently  mistaking  where  I  was.    The  ground  under 
my  feete  was  so  hot,  that  it  eren  burnt  the  soles  of 
my  shoes.  In  the  meantime  his  Maty  got  to  the  Tower 
by  water,  to  demolish  ye  houses  about  the  giaff,  which 
being  built  intirely  about  it,  had  they  taken  fire  and 
attack'd  the  White  Tower  where  the  magarine  of 
powder  lay,  would  undoubtedly  not  only  have  beaten 
downe  and  destroy'd  all  yo  bridge,  but  sunke  and 
tome  the  vessells  in  ye  river,  and  render'd  ye  demo- 
lition beyond  all  expression  for  several  miles  about 
the  oountrey. 
I      At  my  return,  I  was  infinitely  concera'd  to  find  that 
.  goodly  chureh  St  Paules,  now  a  sad  mine,  and  that 
beautiful  portico  (for  strocture  comparable  to  any 
I  in  Europe,  as  not  looe  before  repair'd  by  the  king) 
I  now  rent  in  pieces,  flsJces  of  vast  stone  split  asunder, 
'  and  nothing  remaining  intire  but  the  inscription  in 
the  architrave,  showing  by  whom  it  was  built,  which 
had  not  one  letter  of  it  defac'd.    It  was  astonishing 
to  see  what  immense  stones  the  heat  had  in  a  manner 
calcinM,  so  that  all  ye  ornaments,  columns,  freezes, 
and  projectnres  of  massie  Portland  stone  flew  off,  even 
to  ye  very  roofe,  where  a  sheet  of  lead  covering  a  great 
flpace  was  totally  mealted ;  the  mines  of  the  vaulted 
roofe  falling  broke  into  St  Faith's,  which  being  filled 
with  the  magazines  of  bookes  belonging  to  ye  sta- 
tionersy  and  carried  thither  for  safety,  they  were  all 
conAum'd,  burning  for  a  weeke  following.    It  is  also 
observable,  that  the  lead  over  ye  altar  at  ye  east  end 
waA  ontoueh'd,  and  among  the  diveni  monuments,  the 
bodj  of  one  bishop  remain'd  intire.     Thus  lay  in 
aahetA  that  most  venerable  chureh,  one  of  the  most 
antient  pieces  of  early  piety  in  ve  Christian  world, 
besidtti  neere  100  more.    The  Imd,  yron  worke,  belU, 


plate,  fcc,  mealted ;  the  exquisitely  wrought  Mereen 
Chapell,  the  sumptuous  Exchange,  ye  august  fabriq 
of  Cnrist  Chureh,  all  ye  rest  of  &e  Companies  Halls, 
sumptuous  buildings,  arches,  all  in  dust ;  the  foun- 
taines  dried  up  and  ruin'd,  whibt  the  veiy  waters  re- 
main'd boiling ;  the  vorago's  of  subterranean  cellars, 
wells,  and  dungeons,  formerly  warehouses,  still  burn- 
ing in  stench  and  diurk  clouds  of  smoke,  so  that  in  5 
or  6  miles,  in  traversing  about,  I  did  not  see  one  load 
of  timber  unconsum'd,  nor  many  stones  but  what  were 
calcin'd  white  as  snow.  The  people  who  now  walk'd 
about  ye  mines  appear*d  like  men  in  a  dismal  desart, 
or  rather  in  some  greate  citty  laid  waste  by  a  crael 
enemy;  to  which  was  added  the  stench  that  came 
from  some  poore  creatures  bodies,  beds,  &c.  Sir  Tho. 
Gressham's  statute,  tho'  fallen  from  its  nich  in  the 
Royal  Exchange,  remain'd  intire,  when  all  those  of 
y^  kings  since  ye  Conquest  were  broken  to  pieces,  also 
the  standard  in  Comehill,  and  Q.  Elizabeth's  effigies, 
with  some  armes  on  Ludgate,  continued  with  but 
little  detriment,  whilst  the  vaiit  yron  chaines  of  the 
citty  streetes,  hinges,  bans,  and  gates  of  prisons,  were 
many  of  them  mealted  and  reduc'd  to  cinders  by 
ye  vehement  heate.  I  was  not  able  to  passe  throush 
any  of  the  narrow  streetes,  but  kept  the  widest ;  the 
ground  and  air,  smoake  and  fieiy  vapour  continu'd  so 
intense,  that  my  haire  was  almost  sing'd,  and  my  feete 
unsufferably  sur-heated.  The  bie  lanes  and  narrower 
streetes  were  quite  fill'd  up  with  rubbish,  nor  could 
one  have  knowne  where  he  was,  but  by  ye  mines  of 
some  church  or  hall,  that  had  some  remarkable  tower 
or  pinnacle  remaining.  )  then  went  towards  Isling- 
ton and  Highgate,  where  one  might  have  seene  200,000 
people  of  all  ranks  and  degrees  dispers'd  and  lying 
along  by  their  heapes  of  what  they  could  save  from 
the  me,  deploring  thdr  losse ;  and  tho'  ready  to  perish 
for  hunger  and  destitution,  yet  not  asking  one  penny 
for  relidT,  which  to  me  appear'd  a  stranger  sight  than 
any  I  had  yet  beheld.  His  Majesty  and  Council  in- 
deede  tooke  all  imaginable  care  for  their  reliefe,  by 
proclamation  for  the  countiy  to  come  in  and  refresh 
them  with  provisions.  In  ye  midst  of  all  this  cala- 
mity  and  confusion,  there  was,  I  know  not  how,  an 
alarme  begun  that  the  French  and  Dutch,  with  whom 
we  were  now  in  hostility,  were  not  onely  landed,  but 
even  entering  the  citty.  There  was,  in  troth,  some  days 
before,  greate  suspicion  of  those  2  nations  joining; 
and  now,  that  they  had  ben  the  occasion  of  firing  the 
towne.  This  report  did  so  terrific,  that  on  a  suddaine 
there  was  such  an  uproare  and  tumult,  that  they  ran 
from  their  goods,  and  taking  what  weapons  they  could 
come  at,  they  could  not  be  stopp'd  from  falling  on 
some  of  those  nations,  whom  they  casualy  met,  with- 
out sense  or  reason.  The  clamour  and  peril  grew  so 
excessive,  that  it  made  the  whole  court  amaz'd,  and 
they  did  With  infinite  patnes  and  greate  difficulty 
reduce  and  appease  the  people,  sending  troops  of 
soldiers  and  guards  to  cause  them  to  retire  into 
ye  fields  ecaine,  where  they  were  watch'd  all  this 
night.  I  left  ^em  pretty  quiet,  and  came  home 
sufficiently  weary  and  broken.  Their  spirits  thus  a 
little  calmed,  and  the  affright  abated,  they  now  began 
to  repaire  into  ye  suburbs  about  the  citty,  where  such 
as  had  friends  or  opportunity  got  shelter  for  the  pre- 
sent, to  which  his  Maty"  proclamation  also  invited 
them. 

[A  Foriunaie  Courtier  not  Envied,^ 

Sept.  6  [1680].— I  dined  with  Sir  Stephen  Fox, 
now  one  of  Uie  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury. 
This  gentleman  came  first  a  poor  boy  from  the  quire 
of  Sidisbury,  then  was  taken  notice  of  by  Bishop 
Duppa,  and  afterwards  waited  on  my  Lord  Perey 
(brother  to  Algernon,  Earl  of  Northumberland),  who 
procured  for  him  an  inferior  place  amongst  the  clerks 
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of  the  kitchen  and  eieen  cloth  side,  where  he  wu 
found  so  humble,  dilisent,  industrious,  and  prudent 
in  his  behaviour,  that  ms  majesty  being  in  exile,  and 
Mr  Fox  waiting,  both  the  king  and  lords  about  him 
frequently  emplojed  him  about  their  afiairs ;  trusted 
him  both  with  receiring  and  paying  the  little  moner 
they  had.  Returning  with  his  majesty  to  England, 
after  great  wants  and  great  sufferings,  his  majesty 
found  him  so  honest  and  industrious,  and  withal  so 
capable  and  ready,  that  being  advanced  from  Clerk  of 
the  Kitchen  to  that  of  the  Green  Cloth,  he  procured 
to  be  paymaster  to  the  whole  army  ;  and  by  his  dex- 
terity and  punctual  dealing,  he  obtained  such  credit 
among  the  bankers,  that  he  was  in  a  short  time  able 
to  borrow  vast  sums  of  them  upon  any  exigence.  The 
continual  turning  thus  of  money,  and  the  soldiers' 
moderate  allowance  to  him  for  his  keeping  touch  with 
them,  did  so  enrich  him,  that  he  is  believed  to  be 
worth  at  least  £200,000,  honestly  gotten  and  unenvied, 
which  is  next  to  a  miracle.  With  all  this,  he  con- 
tinues as  humble  and  ready  to  do  a  courtesy  as  ever 
he  was.  He  is  generous,  and  Uves  vezy  honourably ; 
of  a  sweet  nature,  well  spoken,  well  bred,  and  is  so 
highly  in  his  miyesty's  esteem,  and  so  useful,  that, 
being  long  since  made  a  knight,  he  is  also  advanced 
to  be  one  of  the  Iiords  Commissioners  of  the  Treasuiy, 
and  has  the  reversion  of  the  Cofferer's  place  after 
Harry  Brounker.  He  has  married  his  eldest  daughter 
to  my  Lord  Comwallis,  and  gave  her  £12,000,  and 
restored  that  entangled  family  besides.  He  matched 
his  eldest  son  to  Mrs  TroUope,  who  brings  with  her 
(besides  a  great  sum)  near,  if  not  altoge&er,  £2000 
per  annum.  Sir  Stephen's  Ikdy,  an  excellent  woman, 
is  sister  to  Mr  Whittle,  one  of  the  king's  chirurgeons. 
In  a  word,  never  was  man  more  fortunate  than  Sir 
Stephen ;  he  is  a  handsome  person,  virtuous,  and  very 
religious.* 

lEvdyn*i  Account  qfhi$  DoMghitr  Mary.f} 

March  10. — She  received  the  blessed  sacrament ; 
after  which,  disposing  herself  to  suffer  what  God 
should  determine  to  inflict,  she  bore  the  remainder  of 
her  sickness  with  extraordinary  patience  and  piftty, 
and  more  than  ordinary  resignation  and  blessed  frame 
of  mind.  She  died  the  14th,  to  our  unspeakable  sor- 
row and  affliction ;  and  not  to  ours  only,  but  that  of 
all  who  knew  her,  who  were  many  of  the  best  quality, 
greatest  and  most  virtuous  persons.  The  justness  of 
her  stature,  person,  comeliness  of  countenance,  grace- 
fulness of  motion,  unaffected  though  more  than  ordi- 
narily beautiful,  were  the  least  of  her  ornaments,  com- 
pared with  those  of  her  mind.  Of  early  piety,  singu- 
larly religious,  spending  a  part  of  every  day  in  private 
devotion,  reading,  and  other  virtuous  exercises  ;  she 
had  collected  and  written  out  many  of  the  most  use- 
ful and  judicious  periods  of  the  books  she  read  in  a 
kind  of  common-place,  as  out  of  Dr  Hammond  on 
the  New  Testament,  and  most  of  the.  best  practical 
treatises.  She  had  read  and  digested  a  considerable 
deal  of  history  and  of  places  [geography].  The  French 
tongue  was  as  familiar  to  her  as  English ;  she  under- 
stood Italian,  and  was  able  to  render  a  laudable 
account  of  what  she  read  and  observed,  to  which  as- 
sisted a  most  faithful  memory  and  discernment ;  and 
she  did  make  very  prudent  and  discreet  reflections 
upon  what  she  had  observed  of  the  conversations 
among  which  she  had  at  any  time  been,  which  being 
continually  of  persons  of  the  be«t  quality,  she  thereby 
improved.  She  had  an  excellent  voice,  to  which  she 
played  a  thorough  base  on  the  harpsichord,  in  both 

*  Sir  Btepben  Fox  was  the  progenitor  of  tbe  noble  honse 
of  BolUnd,  io  rsmarkaMe  for  the  line  of  MmtittgniA^  states- 
men whl«di  it  has  giren  to  England. 

t  This  joong  Udjr  died  of  ■nall-poac,  March  laM,  la  lisr 
twentieth  year. 


which  she  arrived  to  that  perfection,  that  of  the  scho- 
lars of  those  famous  two  masters,  Signors  Pietro  and 
Bartholomeo,  she  was  esteemed  the  best;   for  tHe 
sweetness  of  her  voice  and  management  of  it  added 
such  an  agreeableness  to  her  coontenaoce,  witho«it 
any  constraint  or  concern,  that  when  she  sung,  it  W9» 
as  charming  to  the  eye  as  to  the  ear ;  this  I  rather 
note,  because  it  was  a  universal  remark,  and  for 
whicJi  so  many  noble  and  judicious  persons  in  music 
desired  to  hear  her,  the  last  being  at  Lord  Arundel 
of  Wardour's.    What  shall  I  say,  or  rather  not  say, 
of  the  cheerfulness  and  agreeableness  of  her  ha- 
mour !    Condescending  to  the  meanest  servant  in  the 
family,  or  others,  she  still  kept  up  respect,  without 
the  least  pride.    She  would  often  read  to  them,  exa- 
mine, instruct,  and  prav  with  them  if  they  were  sick, 
so  as  she  was  exceedingly  beloved  of  everybody.  Piety 
was  so  prevalent  an  ingredient  in  her  constitution  (jsu 
I  may  say),  that  even  among  equals  and  superiors,  ahe 
no  sooner  became  intimately  acquainted,  hnt  ehe 
would  endeavour  to  improve  them  by  insinuatiug 
something  of  religious,  and  that  tended  to  bring  them     . 
to  a  love  of  devotion.    She  had  one  or  two  confidanta,    ' 
with  whom  she  used  to  pass  whole  days  in  ftctirkg, 
reading,  and  prayers,  especially  before  the  monthly 
communion  and  other  solemn  occasions.  She  abhorred 
flattery,  and  though  she  had  abundance  of  wit,  the 
raillery  was  so  iimocent  and  ingenious,  that  it  wwls    ■ 
most  agreeable  ;  she  sometimes  would  see  a  plar,  bu^ 
since  the  stage    grew  licentious,  expreased  herael/ 
weary  of  them ;  and  the  time  spent  at  the  theatre  wbji 
an  unaccountable  vanity.    She  never  played  at  cards 
without  extreme  importunity,  and  for  the  compmjr ;    { 
but  this  was  so  very  seldom,  that  I  cannot  number  it  ,  I 
among  anything  sne  could  name  a  fault.    No  one    , 
could  read  prose  or  verse  better  or  with  more  judg>    j 
ment ;  and,  as  she  read,  so  she  writ,  not  only  mo^t    I 
correct  orthopaphy,  [but]  with  that  maturitv   of    i 
judgment  and  exactness  of  the  periods,  choice  of  ex- 
pressions, and  familiarity  of  style,  that  some  letters  of 
hers  have  astonished  me  and  others  to  whom  she  has  ' 
occasionally  written.    She  had  a  talent  of  reheanin^  r 
any  comical  part  or  poem,  as,  to  them  she  might  be  ! 
decently  free  with,  was  more  pleasing  than  heard  oq  | 
the  theatre.    She  danced  witii  the  greatest  grace  I  * 
have  ever  seen,  and  so  would  her  master  sav,  inio  waa  ! 
Monsieur  Isaac ;  but  she  seldom  showed  that  perfcc>  ! 
tion,  save  in  gracefulness  of  her  carriage,  which  wa*  ! 
with  an  air  of  sprightly  modesty  not  easily  to  be  dc-  j 
scribed.    Nothing  affected,  but  natural  and  easy  in  i 
her  deportment  as  in  her  discourse,  which  was  always  ' 
material,  not  trifling,  and  to  which  the  extraordinary 
sweetness  of  her  tone,  even  in  familiar  speaking  waa    ' 
very  charming.  Nothin|^  was  so  pretty  as  her  desoend*  ■  i 
ing  to  play  with  little  children,  whom  she  would  carc»4  '  I 
and  humour  vrith  great  delight.     But  she  was  most  ' ' 
affected  to  be  with  grave  and  sober  men,  of  whom  she  • ' 
might  learn  something  and  improve  herselfl    I  hare  ' . 
be^  assisted  by  her  in  reading  and  praying  br  me ;    i 
comprehensive  of  uncommon  notions,  curious  of  know*    ! 
ing  evexything  to  some  excess,  had  I  not  sometuncs    ' 
repressed  it.    Nothing  was  so  delightful  to  her  as  to 
go  into  my  study,  iniere  she  would  willingly  haie 
spent  whole  days,  for,  as  I  said,  she  had  read  ahon*    • 
dance  of  history,  and  all  the  best  poets ;  even  Terence* 
Plautus,  Homer,  Virgil,  Horace,  Ovid ;  all  the  be«t 
romances  and  modem  poems :  she   could  compose  , 
happily,  as  in  the  Mvndm  Mviubrit^  wherein  ia  an 
enumeration  of  the  immense  variety  of  the  modes  and 
ornaments  belonging  to  her  sex ;  but  all  these  are  vaiit 
trifles  to  the  virtues  that  adorned  her  toul ;  she  waa 
sincerely  reli^ous,  most  dutiful  to  her  parents,  whom 
she  loved  with  an  affection   tempered  with  grtat 
esteem,  so  as  we  were  easy  and  free,  and  never  were  so  \  \ 
well  pleased  as  when  she  was  with  us,  nor  needed  we  i , 
other  conversation.    She  was  kind  to  her  sisten.  and  !  I 
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nu  itill  unproTiDg  them  bv  ben  ccnnuit  conne  ol 
piWT.  Oh  deu-,  Bweet,  uid  duinble  cluld  I  ban 
fWl  I  part  wHh  all  thi)  goodnew  and  Tirtue  witkoul 
th«  bittemem  of  sorrow  and  reli^ctaiit^  of  a  t«iidei 
parent  I  Th;  affection,  dut^,  and  love  to  me,  waa  thai 
of  a  ftimd  as  nell  aa  a  cLiid.  Koi  leu  deai  to  th} 
■nother,  whoK  eiample  aod  teoder  care  of  tbee  wa«  un- 
patallelad  ;  nor  was  thy  retiun  to  her  less  eoniipicuoiu 
Oh,  how  she  mouniB  th;  lata  '.  how  desolate  haat  thou 
left  )u  1  to  the  giave  shall  we  both  canj  tbj  memory 

IPaihioni  M  Drm.] 


Twu  a  witty  eipreuion  of  Malteni,  /  ttHimaUi 
wyli  animali  lono  molto  lifuri  tcgni  detia  loro  naltira; 
nrgli  kuomini  dtl  lor  anielU>,~ — garroents  ((aj"  he) 
in  animals  are  infallible  gigna  of  tlieir  nature ;  in 
men,  of  their  unden landing.     Though  I  would  not 
judfe  of  the  monk  by  the  bood  he  weais,  or  celebrate 
the  humour  of  Julian's  court,  where  the  philowphic 
mantle  made  all  his  oSceis  appear  like  ao  many  con- 
jurora,  'tis  worth  the  observing  yet,  that  the  people 
I    of  Rome  left  off  the  toga,  an  ancient  and  noble  gar- 
ment, (rith  their  power,  and  that  the  ricissitude  of 
their  habit  was  little  better  than  a  presage  of  that  of 
their  fortune  ;   for  the   militaiy  toga,  diflerenein* 
I    them  from  their  slaTes,  was  no  sm^l  indication  ^ 
j    the  declining  of  their  courage,  which  shortly  followed. 
And  I  am  of  opinion  that  when  oace  ve  shall  see  the 
Venetian  senate  quit  the,  graiity  of  their  lesta,  the 
I    state  itself  will  not  long  subsist  without  some  con- 
siderable alteration.     I  am  of  opinion  that  Che  Swiss 
bad  not  been  now  a  nation  but  for  keeping  to  their 
I    prodigious  breeches,  ■  • 

I       Be  it  excusable  in  the  French  to  alter  and  impose 
the  mode  on  others,  'tis  no  less  a  weakness  and  a 
shame  in  the  rest  of  tbe  world,  irho  haTe  no  depei 
dence  on  them,  to  admit  them,  at  least  to  that  degree 
I    of  lerity  as  to  turn  into  all  their  shapes  without  Jis- 
I    crimination ;  ao  as  when  the  freak  takes  our  Mon- 
'    sieura  to  ^pear  like  so  many  farce*  or  Jack  Puddings 
1    on  the  stage,  all  tbe  world  should  alter  shape,  and 
i   plaj  the  pantomimes  with  them. 

I  Methinks  a  French  tailor,  with  his  ell  in  bis  hand, 
j  looks  tbe  enchantress  Circe  orer  the  companions  of 
I  Ulysses,  and  changes  them  into  as  many  forms.  " 
while  we  are  made  to  be  so  loose  in  out  clothes 
and  by  and  by  appear  like  so  many  mali;fucton 
I  up  in  weks,  as  of  old  they 


iap*,» 


e  look  like  i 


and  anon  stuSed  out  behind  like  a  Dutchman.     Ibis 

gallant  gon  so  pinched  in  the  waist,  as  if  he  were  pre- 

I    pared  for  the  question  of  the  Eery  plate  in  Turkey  i 

I   and  that  so  loose  in  (he  middle,  as  if  he  waulJ  turn 

I   insect,  ordrop  in  two;  now,  tbe  abort  waists  and  shirts 

in  Pye-coQrt  is  the  mode;  then  the  wide  hose,  or  a 

I   man  in  coats  again.     •     •     Methinks  we  should  lenm 

;   to  handle  dist^  too:  Hercules  did  so  when  he  courted 

Omphale;  and  those  who  sacrilioed  to  Cere*  put  on 

the  petticoat  with  ranch  confidence.         *         ■ 

It  was  a  fine  silken  thJDg  which  T  spied  walking 
tother  dar  through  Wertminster  Halt,  that  bad  us 
moc^  tibtxm  about  him  as   would  have  plundered 
•ii  ah™,  and  set  up  twenty  country  pedlars.     J 
his  body  was  dressed  like  a  May-pole,  or  a  Tom- 


*  frigate  newly  rigged  kept  not  half 


Bedlam  B  cap. 

suchaclattn  ,.     —  ,_,   

did  when  the  wind  was  in  bis  shrouds ;  the  motion 
waa  wonderful  to  behold,  and  the  well-chosen  coloun 
'  were  red,  orange,  blue,  and  well  gummed  satin,  which 
I  aipied  a  happy  fancy ;  but  so  was  our  gallant  orer- 
I  duijed,  [that]  whether  be  did  wear  thia  garment,  or 

n  pamphlet  bj  Erdjs. 


as  a  porter  bear  it  only,  was 

For  my  part,  I  profess  that  I  delight  in  a  che 
gaiety,  sfect  and  cultivate  Tariety.  The  uniter 
aelf  were  not  beautiful  to  me  without  it ;  but  as 


natant  a 


mifora 


thai 
ural. 
diiturb  it,  so  would  I  have  it  alK( 
in  the  artificial.  If  the  kings  of  Mexico  changed  fovi 
times  a-day,  it  was  but  an  upper  Teat,  which  they  wen 

men  diange  their  habits  as  oft  as  they  please,  so  the 
change  be  for  the  better.  I  would  have  a  aummei 
habit  and  a  winter;  fortbeapring  and  for  tbe  autumn 
Something  I  would  indulge  to  youth ;  something  t< 
age  and  humour.  But  what  hare  we  to  do  with  thexi 
foreign  butterflies  t  In  Ood's  name,  let  the  change  Ih 
our  own,  not  borrowed  of  others;  for  why  should  1 
dance  after  a  Monsieur's  flageolet,  that  haie  a  set  o 
Etiglish  riols  for  my  concert  t  We  need  no  Freucl 
inventions  for  the  stage,  or  tor  the  back. 


SiH  BooER  L'EsTBANQE  (1616-1704)  enjoyed,  ii 
the  reigns  of  Charles  n.  and  James  VII.,  great  noto 
riety  as  an  occasions]  political  writer.  During  thi 
TebellioQ  he  had  fought  as  a  royalist  soldier :  beinf 
captured  by  the  parltamentary  army,  he  was  trici 
nod  condemned  to  die,  and  lay  in  prison  almost  fou; 
years,  constantly  expecting  to  be  led  forth  to  exe 
cution.  He  was  at  length  let  &ee,  and  lived  ir 
almost  total  obscurity  tSl  the  Restoration,  when  hi 
wjis  rewarded  with  the  invidious  post  of  licenser  o 
the  press.  From  tliis  time,  till  a  few  years  befon 
'" "itnntly  occupied  in  the  editini 


his  death,  he  w 


of  newspapers  and  writing  of  pamphlets,  mosti 
In  behatf  of  the  court,  from  which  he  at  last  n 
ceired  the  honour  of  knighthood.  He  r«  (Kricrjjj 
considered  to  have  been  the  first  writer  wbo  siild  ll 
services  in  defence  of  any  measure,  good  or  bad.  J 
a  controveraialist,  he  was  bold,  lively,  and  vigoroS 
bnt  coarse,  impudent,  nbuaive,  and  by  no  mtans 
icmpulona  rcgarder  of  truth.  lie  is  known  all 
translator,  having  produced  versions  of  JF.iup 

'""" '■'*::;'-i 
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Colloquies,  Qaevedo*8  VisioDB,  Bnd  the  works  of 
Joaephns.  8ir  Roger  was  so  anxious  to  aocommo- 
date  his  style  to  the  taste  of  the  common  people,  that 
few  of  his  works  could  now  he  read  with  any  plea- 
sure. The  dass  whom  he  addressed  were  only  h^^- 
ning  to  he  readers,  and  as  yet  relished  nothing  but 
the  meanest  ideas,  presented  in  the  meanest  language. 
What  immediately  follows  is  a  chapter  of  his  life  of 
Msap,  prefixed  to  the  translation  (k  the  Fables. 

^sop*»  Invention  to  bring  his  Mittreaa  hade  again  to  her 
Huaband  after  tfie  had  Uft  him. 

The  wife  of  Xanthus  was  well  bom  and  wealthy, 
but  BO  proud  and  domlneeriug  withal,  as  if  her  fw- 
tune  and  her  extraction  hsA  entitled  her  to  the 
breeches.  She  was  horribly  bold,  meddling  and  ex- 
pensive (as  that  sort  of  women  commonly  are),  easily 
put  oft' the  hooks,  and  monstrous  hard  to  be  pleased 
again;  perpetually  chattering  at  her  husband,  and 
upon  all  occasions  of  controyersy  threatening  him  to 
be  gone.  It  came  to  this  at  last,  that  Xanthus's 
stock  of  patience  being  quite  spent,  he  took  up  a 
resolution  of  going  another  way  to  work  with  her, 
and  of  trying  a  course  of  seyerity,  since  there  was 
nothing  to  be  done  with  her  by  kindness.  But  this 
experiment,  instead  of  mending  the  matter,  made  it 
worse ;  for,  upon  harder  usage,  the  woman  grew  des- 
perate, and  went  away  from  him  in  earnest.  She 
was  as  bad,  'tis  true,  as  bad  might  well  be,  and  yet 
Xanthus  had  a  kind  of  hankering  for  her  still ;  beside 
that,  there  was  matter  of  interest  in  the  case ;  and  a 
pestilent  tongue  she  had,  that  the  poor  husband 
dreaded  above  all  things  under  the  sun.  But  the 
man  was  willing,  however,  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad 
game,  and  so  his  wits  and  his  friends  were  set  at 
work,  in  the  fairest  manner  that  might  be,  to  get  her 
home  again.  But  there  was  no  food  to  be  done  in  it, 
it  seems  ;  and  Xanthus  was  so  visibly  out  of  humour 
upon  it,  that  JEsop  in  pure  pity  bethought  himself 
immediately  how  to  comfort  him.  *Come,  master,' 
says  he,  *  pluck  up  a  good  heart,  for  I  have  a  project 
in  my  noddle,  that  shall  bring  my  mistress  to  you 
back  again,  with  as  good  a  will  as  ever  she  went  from 
you.'  What  does  my  .^sop,  but  away  immediately 
to  the  market  among  the  butchers,  poulterers,  fish- 
mongers, confectioners,  &c.,  for  the  hest  of  everything 
that  was  in  season.  Nay,  he  takes  private  people  in 
his  way  too,  and  chops  into  the  yezr  house  of  hia  mis- 
tress's relations,  as  by  mistake.  This  way  of  prooeed- 
iue  set  the  whole  town  agog  to  know  the  meaning  of 
all  this  bustle ;  and  JEm^  innocently  told  everybody 
that  his  master's  wife  was  run  away  from  him,  and 
he  had  married  another;  his  friends  up  and  down 
were  all  invited  to  come  and  make  mernr  with  him, 
and  this  was  to  be  the  wedding  feast.  The  news  flew 
I  like  lightning,  and  happy  were  they  that  could  carry 
'  the  first  tidings  of  it  to  the  run-away  lady  (for  eveir- 
'  body  knew  .^op  to  be  a  servant  in  that  family).  It 
I  gathered  in  the  rolling,  as  all  other  stories  do  in  the 
tellinff,  especially  where  women's  tongues  and  pas- 
sions have  the  spreading  of  them.  The  wife,  that  was 
in  her  nature  yiolent  and  unsteady,  ordered  her  cha- 
riot to  be  made  ready  immediately,  and  away  she  posts 
back  to  her  husband,  falls  upon  him  with  outrages  of 
looks  and  language ;  and  after  the  easing  of  her  mind 
a  little,  *  No,  Xanthus,'  says  she, '  do  not  you  flatter 
yourself  with  the  hopes  of  enjoying .  another  woman 
while  I  am  alive.'  Xanthus  looked  upon  this  as  one 
of  JBMf*s  masterpieces;  and  for  that  bout  all  was 
well  again  betwixt  master  and  mistress. 

[The  Popish  Plot,] 

At  the  first  opening  of  this  plot,  almost  all  people's 
hearts  took  fire  at  it,  and  nothing  was  heard  but  the  bel- 


lowing of  execrations  and  revenge  against  the  aocuned 
bloody  papists.    It  was  imput^  at  first,  and  in  the 
general,  to  the  principles  of  the  religion ;  and  a  Boman 
Catholic  and  a  regicide  were  made  one  and  the  same 
thing.    Nay,  it  was  a  saying  frequent  in  some  of  oar 
great  and  holy  mouths,  uiat  they  were  confident  there 
was  not  so  much  as  one  soul  of  toe  whole  party,  witliin 
his  majesty's  dominions,  that  was  not  either  an  actor 
in  this  plot,  or  a  friend  to't.  In  this  heat,  thej  fisU  to 
picking  up  of  priests  and  Jesuits  as  fast  as  they  could 
catch  %m,  and  so  went  on  to  consult  their  oiacles  the 
witnesses  (with  all  formalitiesof  sifting  acd  examining) 
upon  the  particulars  of  place,  time,  manner,  pezwotf, 
kc, ;  while  Westminster  Hall  and  the  Court  of  Re- 
quests were  kept  warm,  and  ringing  still  of  new  men 
come  in,  corroborating  proofs,  and  further  discoyeries, 
&c.   '  Under  this  train  and  method  of  reasoning,  the 
managers  advanced,  decently  enough,  to  the  &dias: 
out  of  what  they  themselves  had  laid  and  concerted 
beforehand  ;  and,  to  give  the  devil  his  due,  the  whole 
story  was  but  a  farce  of  so  many  parts,  and  the  noisy 
informations  no  more  than  a  lesson  that  they  had  much 
ado  to  go  through  with,  even  with  the  help  of  diligent 
and  careful  tutors,  and  of  many  and  many  a  prompter, 
to  bring  them  off  at  a  dead  lift.     But  popeiy  was  so 
dreadful  a  thing,  and  the  danger  of  the  king's  lifeaitd  . 
of  the  ProtesMint  religion  so  astonijthing  a  surprise, . 
that  people  were  almost  bound  in  duty  to  be  incoDsi-  ; 
derate  and  outrageous  upon 't ;  and  loyalty  itself 
would  have  looked  a  little  cold  and  indifierent  if  it , 
had  not  been  intemperate ;  insomuch  that  zeal,  fierce- 
ness, and  jealousy  were  never  more  excusable  than 
upon  this  occasion.  And  now,  having  excellent  matter 
to  work  upon,  and  the  passions  of  the  people  already 
disposed  for  yiolence  and  tumult,  there  needed  no 
more  than  blowing  the  coal  of  Oates's  narrative,  to 
put  all  into  a  flame :  and  in  the  mean  time,  all  arts 
and  accidents  were  improyed,  as  well  toward  the  en- 
tertainment of  the  humour,  as  to  the  kindling  of  it. 
The  people  were  first  haired  out  of  their  senses  with 
tales  and  jelousies,  and  then  made  judges  of  the 
danger,  and  consequently  of  the  remedy ;  which  upon 
the  main,  and  briefly,  came  to  no  more  than  this  :  The 
plot  was  laid  all  over  the  three  kingdoms;  Franoe, 
Spain,  and  Portugal,  taxed  their  quotu  to't ;  we  were 
all  to  be  burnt  in  our  beds,  and  rise  with  our  thrositB 
cut;  and  no  way  in  the  world  but  exclusion*  fend 
union  to  help  us.    The  fancy  of  this  exclusion  spread 
immediately,  like  a  gangrene,  over  the  whole  body  of 
the  monarchy ;  and  no  saving  the  life  of  his  majesty 
without  cutting  off  every  limb  of  the  prerogatiye :  the 
device  of  union  passed  insensibly  into  a  league  of  con- 
spiracy ;  and,  instead  of  uniting  protestants  agninst 
papists,   concluded    in    an    association   of   subjecu 
against  their  sovereign,  confounding  policy  with  reli- 
gion. •  «  ♦ 

I  shall  now  pass  some  necessary  reflections  npeii  the 
whole.  There  never  was,  perhaps,  since  the  oeaAion 
of  the  world,  so  much  confusion  wrought  by  so  mean, 
so  scandalous,  so  ridiculous  instruments ;  lousy,  greaf*y 
rogues,  to  be  taken  into  the  hands  of  princes ;  porters, 
and  the  coarsest  of  letter-carriers,  to  be  made  the  con- 
fidants of  public  ministers ;  starving  indigent  yarieta, 
that  had  not  credit  in  the  world  for  a  Brumigen  groat, 
and  lived  upon  the  common  charity  of  the  basket,  U» 
be  a  matter  of  seven  hundred  pound  out  of  podsei  ta 
hiii  majesty's  service,  as  Oates  and  Bedloe  pretended  ; 
Eots,  to  find  treason  in  words,  at  length  m  ooamkos^ 
post-letters.  The  four  ruflians  to  haye  but  twenty 
pound  a  man  for  murdering  the  king  by  assault,  aa>l 
Sir  Geoige  Wakeman  fifteen  thousand  pound  only  fur 
poisoning  him,  vrithout  running  the  fifteenth  pact  of 
the  risk ;  nay,  and  Bedloe  fifteen  hundred  pound  for 


*  Ths  cxclurioQ  of  (he  h^r-prB8tnnpUTe»  the  Dake  of  Tov^ 
,  who  wua  a  Catholic,  from  the  thronsb— JSd. 
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but  lending  a  hsud  to  the  helping  avay  of  a  dead  Jus- 
tice :  these,  and  a  thousand  inciedihilities  more,  must 
he  all  beliered,  or  the  witnesses  found  to  be  most 
damnably  fonwom,  unless  it  were  for  the  OTidence's 
sake  that  they  had  credit  giTen  'em ;  for  the  matter 
of  fart,  under  such  circunistanoes,  was  morally  im- 
possible to  be  true ;  and  for  the  probity  of  the  wit- 
nesses, they  were  alnadr  as  well  known  as  the  whip- 
ping-post, for  a  pack  of  swearing,  lying,  cheating,  a 
prostitute  and  an  abandoned  sort  of  mercenary  tU- 
Uitts :  and  yet  such  was  the  infatuated  credulity  of 
the  common  people  at  that  season,  and  such  the  bold 
and  shameless  hypocrisy  of  the  managers  of  that  im- 
posture, that  there  was  no  pIaco  for  either  truth  or 
honesty  to  appear.  The  infeienoe  I  draw  from  this 
preposterous  way  of  proceeding  is,  that  the  whole  story, 
from  end  to  end,  was  a  practice ;  that  the  suborners  of 
the  peijuiy  were  also  the  protectors  and  the  patrons 
of  it  both  under  one ;  and  that  they  had  their  accom- 
plices in  the  House  of  Commons  upon  this  crisis  of 
state,  that  played  the  same  game  which  their  fore- 
fathers had  done  upwards  of  forty  years  before. 

There  ia  more  good  taste  in  the  style  of  Sir  Roger 
L'Estrange's  translations  of  ancient  authors  than  in 
that  of  his  original  works.  The  following  is  a  brief 
extract  from  his  rersion  of  *  Seneca's  Moxiils  :'^ 

{^InffratUude,} 

The  principal  causes  of  ingratitude  are  pride  and 
self-conceit,  aTarioe,  envy,  Itc.  It  is  a  familiar  ex- 
clamation, *  'TIS  true,  he  did  this  or  that  for  me,  but  it 
came  so  late,  and  it  was  so  little,  I  had  e*en  as  good 
haTe  been  without  it :  If  he  had  not  giyen  it  to  me,  he 
must  have  given  it  to  somebody  ebe ;  it  was  nothing 
out  of  his  own  pocket.'  Nay,  we  are  so  ungratetful,  that 
he  that  gires  us  all  we  have,  if  he  leaves  anything  to 
himself,  we  reckon  that  he  does  us  an  injury.  It  cost 
Julius  Caesar  his  life  the  disappointment  of  his  un- 
satiable  companions ;  and  yet  he  reserved  nothing  of 
all  that  he  got  to  himself,  but  the  liberty  of  dispos- 
ing it.  Twe  is  no  benefit  so  large,  but  malignity 
wul  still  lessen  it:  none  so  narrow,  which  a  good 
interpretation  will  not  enlaige.  No  man  shall  ever 
be  grateful  that  views  a  benefit  on  the  wrong  side,  or 
talus  a  good  office  by  the  wrong  handle.  The  avari- 
cious man  is  naturally  ungrateful,  for  he  never  thinks 
he  has  enough,  but  without  considering  what  he  has, 
only  minds  what  he  covets.  Some  pretend  want  of 
power  to  make  a  competent  return,  and  you  shall 
find  in  othen  a  kind  of  graceless  modesty,  that  makes 
a  man  ashamed  of  requiting  an  obligation,  because 
'tin  a  confession  that  he  has  received  one. 

Not  to  return  one  good  office  for  another  is  in- 
human ;  but  to  return  evil  for  good  is  diabolical.  There 
are  too  many  even  of  this  sort,  who,  the  more  they  owe, 
the  more  they  hate.  There's  nothing  more  dangerous 
than  to  oblige  those  people ;  for  when  they  are  con- 
scious of  not  paying  tne  aebt,  they  wish  the  creditor 
out  of  the  way.  It  is  a  mortal  hatred  that  which  arises 
from  the  shame  of  an  abused  benefit.  When  wo  are 
on  the  asking  side,  what  a  deal  of  cringine  there  is, 
and  profession.  '  Well,  I  shall  never  forget  tiiis  favour, 
it  will  be  an  eternal  obligation  to  me.'  But,  within  a 
while  the  note  is  changea«  and  we  hear  no  more  words 
on't,  till  by  little  and  little  it  is  all  quite  fofgotten. 
So  long  as  we  stand  in  need  of  a  benefit,  there  is  no- 
thing dearer  to  us ;  nor  anything  cheaper  when  we 
have  received  it.  And  yet  a  man  may  as  well  refuse 
to  deliver  up  a  sum  of  money  that's  left  him  in  trust, 
without  a  suit,  as  not  to  return  a  good  office  without 
asking ;  and  when  we  have  no  value  any  further  for 
the  Wnefit,  we  do  commonly  care  as  little  for  the 
author.  People  follow  their  interest;  one  man  is 
grateful  for  his  convenience,  and  another  man  is  un- 
grateful for  the  same  reason. 


]>R  RALPH  Ct7D WORTH. 

Dr  Ralph  Cudworth  (1617-1688)  is  celebraled 
B»  a  very  learned  divine  and  philosopher  dT  this  age. 
He  etudied  at  the  uniTentty  of  Cambridge,  where, 
during  the  tliirty  years  succeeding  1645,  he  held  the 
ofiloe  of  legius  proifessor  of  Hebrew.  His  principal 
work,  which  is  entitled  Tke  True  InidUettud  Sj^tem 
of  the  Univer$e,  was  published  in  1678,  and  is  de- 
signed as  a  refutation  of  the  atheistical  tenets  whidi 
at  that  time  were  extensively  held  in  En^and.  It 
executes  only  a  portion  of  his  design ;  namdy,  the  es- 
tabUshment  of  the  following  three  propositions,  wliiclt 
he  regarded  as  the  fundamentals  or  essentisls  of  true 
religion :  *  Pint,  that  all  things  in  the  world  do  not 
float  without  a  head  and  governor ;  but  that  there  is 
a  God,  an  omnipotent  undentanding  being,  presiding 
over  all.  Secondly,  tluit  this  God  being  essentially 
good  and  just,  there  is  something  in  its  own  nature 
immutably  and  eternally  just  and  unjust;  and  not 
by  arbitrary  will,  law,  and  command  only.  And 
lastly,  that  we  are  so  far  forth  principals  or  masters 
of  our  own  actions,  as  to  be  accountable  to  justice 
fbr  them,  or  to  make  us  guilty  and  blame-worthy 
for  what  we  do  amiss,  and  to  deserve  punishment 
aooordingiv.'  From  this  statement  by  Cudworth 
in  his  preuce,  the  reader  will  observe  that  he  main- 
tained (in  opposition  to  two  of  the  leading  doctrines 
of  Hobbes),  first,  the  existence  of  a  natural  and 
everlasting  distinction  between  justice  and  injustice ; 
and  secondly,  the  fireedom  of  the  human  will  On  the 
former  point  he  difTers  from  most  subsequent  oppo- 
nents of  Hobbism,  in  ascribing  our  consciousness  of 
the  natural  dilTerenoc  of  right  and  wrong  entirely 
to  the  reasoning  faculties,  and  in  no  degree  to  senti- 
ment or  emotion.  As,  however,  he  confines  his 
attention  In  the '  Intellectual  System'  to  the  first 
essential  of  true  religion  enumerated  in  the  passage 
just  quoted,  ethical  questions  are  in  that  work  but 
incidentally  and  occasionally  touched  upon.  In 
combating  tlie  atheists,  lie  displays  a  prodigious 
amount  of  erudition,  and  that  rare  degree  of  candour 
which  prompts  a  controversialist  to  give  a  full 
statement  of  the  opinions  and  argtunents  which  he 
means  to  refute.  This  fairness  brought  upon  him 
the  reproach  of  insincerity;  and  by  a  contempo> 
rary  Protestant  theologian  the  epithets  of  Arian, 
Socinian,  Deist,  and  even  Atheist,  were  freely  ap- 
plied to  him.  *  He  has  raised,'  says  Dryden,  *  such 
strong  objections  against  the  being  of  a  God  and 
Providence,  that  many  think  he  has  not  answered 
them;' — *the  common  fate,*  as  Lord  Shaftesbury 
remarks  on  this  occasion,  '  of  those  who  dare  to 
appear  fair  auUiors.'  This  clamour  seems  to  have  dis- 
heartened the  philosopher,  who  refrained  from  pub- 
lishing the  other  portions  of  his  scheme.  He  left, 
however,  several  manuscript  works,  one  of  which, 
entitled  A  TrtatUe  amceming  Eternal  emd  Immutable 
Moralitjf^  but  only  introductory  in  its  character,  was 
published  in  1 73 1  by  Dr  Chandler,  bishop  of  Durham. 
Ills  unprinted  writings  are  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  include  treatises  on  Moral  Good  and 
Evil,  Liberty  and  Neoesrity,  the  Creation  of  the 
World  and  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  tlie  Learn- 
ing of  the  Hebrews,  and  Hobbes*s  Notions  concern- 
ing the  Nature  of  Grod  and  the  Extension  of  Spirits. 
Mr  Dugald  Stewart,  speaking  of  the  two  pubUshed 
works,  observes,  that  '  The  Intellectual  System  of 
Cudworth  embraces  a  field  much  wider  than  his 
treatise  of  Immutable  Morality.  The  latter  is 
particularly  directed  against  the  doctrines  of  Hobbes, 
and  of  the  Antinomians  ;*  but  the  former  aspires  to 

*  Th«  AntlnomiaiM  were  a  teot  of  PraibytcriiuM  which 
ftpnag  vp  diuinf  the  confiuloii  of  tho  elvtlwar  In  Knghind. 
Thdrdorifnatioa  is  a  Qtnk.  ooiBpoiiiul,flgaifyiBg  *  memim  of 
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tear  up  by  the  roots  all  the  principles,  both  physical 
and  metaphysical,  of  the  Epicurean  philosophy.  It 
is  a  work,  certainly,  which  reflects  much  honour  on 
the  talents  of  the  author,  and  still  more  on  the 
boundless  extent  of  his  learning ;  but  it  is  so  ill 
suited  to  the  taste  of  the  present  age,  that,  since  the 
time  of  Mr  Harris  ^nd  Dr  Price,  I  scarcely  recollect 
the  slightest  reference  to  it  in  the  writings  of  our 
British  metaphysicians.  Of  its  faults  (beside  the 
general  disposition  of  the  author  to  discuss  questions 
placed  altogether  beyond  the  reach  of  our  faculties), 
the  most  prominent  is  the  wild  hypothesis  of  a 
plastic  nature;  or,  in  other  words,  "of  a  vital  and 
spiritual,  but  unintelligent  and  necessary  agent, 
created  by  the  Deity  for  the  execution  of  his  pur- 
poses." Notwithstanding,  however,  these  and  many 
other  abatements  of  its  merits,  the  ''Intellectual 
System"  will  for  ever  remain  a  precious  mine  of  in- 
formation to  those  whose  curiosity  may  lead  them 
to  study  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  theories.'*  A  Latin 
translation  of  this  work  was  published  by  Hosheim 
at  Jena  in  1733.  A  few  specimens  of  the  original 
are  subjoined : — 

lOod,  though  Incomjprehentiblef  not  Inconceivcible.'] 

It  doth  not  at  all  follow,  because  God  is  incompre- 
hensible to  our  finite  and  narrow  understandings,  that 
he  is  utterly  inconceivable  by  them,  so  that  they  can- 
not frame  any  idea  of  him  at  all,  and  he  may  there- 
fore be  concluded  to  be  a  non-entity.  For  it  is  certain 
that  we  cannot  comprehend  ounelres,  and  that  we 
have  not  such  an  adequate  and  comprehensiye  know- 
ledge of  the  essence  of  any  substantial  thing  as  that 
we  can  perfectly  master  and  conquer  it.  It  was  a 
truth,  though  abused  by  the  sceptics,  akatalepton  H, 
something  ineomprdiensilie  in  the  essence  of  the  lowest 
substances.  For  even  body  itself,  which  the  atheists 
think  themselves  so  well  acquainted  with,  because 
they  can  feel  it  with  their  fingers,  and  which  is  the 
only  substance  that  they  acknowl^ge  either  in  them- 
selves or  in  the  universe,  hath  such  puzzling  difficul- 
ties and  entanglements  in  the  speculation  of  it,  that 
they  can  never  be  able  to  extricate  themselves  firom. 
We  might  instance,  also,  in  some  accidental  thines, 
as  time  and  motion.  Truth  is  bigger  than  our  minds, 
and  we  are  not  the  same  with  it,  but  have  a  lower 
participation  only  of  the  intellectual  nature,  and  are 
rather  apprehendeis  than  comprehenders  thereof.  This 
is  indeed  one  badge  of  our  creaturely  state,  that  we 


the  law/  It  being  their  opinion  that  exhortations  to  morality 
I  ^verc  unnecessary,  at  once  to  the  elect,  whom  the  divine  grace 
would  of  itaclf  lead  to  the  practice  of  piety  and  virtue,  and  to 
the  non-elect,  whose  salvation  and  virtuous  conduct  were,  by 
the  very  circumstance  of  non-election,  rendered  impossfblo. 
Rome  of  the  Antinomian  doctors  carried  their  views  so  far  as 
to  maintain,  *  that  as  the  elect  cannot  fall  from  grace,  nor 
,  forfeit  the  divine  favour,  so  It  follows  that  the  wicked  actions 
'  they  commit,  and  the  violations  of  the  divine  Uw  with  which 
they  are  chargeable,  are  not  really  sinful,  nor  are  to  be  con- 
liidered  as  instanoea  of  their  departing  from  the  law  of  Ood ; 
and  that,  consequently,  they  have  no  oocaalcni  either  to  oonfeas 
their  sins  or  to  break  them  off  by  repentanoe.*  Baxter  and 
TUlotson  were  smoog  the  disttngnlshed  opponents  of  the  tenets 
of  this  sect^See  Moshelm's  Eoolesiasiical  History,  cent 
xvii.  chap  U.  sect.  23.)  Cudworth,  in  his  *  Treatise  oonoeming 
Eternal  and  Immutable  Morality,'  classes  with  the  atheists  of 
antiquity  some  of  his  oontcmporaries,  who  thought '  that  Ood 
may  command  what  is  contrary  to  moral  rules ;  that  he  has 
no  inclination  to  the  good  of  his  creatures ;  that  be  may  Justly 
dfx>m  an  innocent  being  to  eternal  torments ;  and  that  what- 
ever Ood  does  win,  for  that  reason  Is  Just,  because  he  wills  it.* 
He  doea  not  mention,  however,  by  what  sect  these  views  weie 
held. 

*  Pint  Preliminary  Diiaartatlon  to  Enoyolopadi*  Britannloa, 
7th  edition,  p.  44. 


have  not  a  perfectly  comprehensive  knowledge^  or  soch 
as  is  adequate  and  commensurate  to  the  essences  of 
things ;  from  whence  we  ought  to  be  led  to  this  ac- 
knowledgment, that  there  is  another  Perfect  Mind  or 
Understanding  Being  above  us  in  the  univeisey  &om 
which  our  imperfect  minds  were  derived,  and  upon 
which  they  do  depend.  Wherefore,  if  we  can  have 
no  idea  or  conception  of  anything,  whereof  we  have 
not  a  full  and  perfect  comprehension,  then  can  we  not 
have  an  idea  or  conception  of  the  nature  of  any  sub-  i 
stance.  But  though  we  do  not  comprehend  all  truth,  ' 
as  if  our  mind  were  above  it,  or  master  of  it,  and  can- 
not penetrate  into,  and  look  quite  through  the  natore 
of  everything,  yet  may  rational  souls  frame  certain  • 
ideas  and  conceptions,  of  whatsoever  is  in  the  oxb  of 
being  proportionate  to  their  own  nature,  and  suffideut 
for  their  purpose.  And  though  we  cannot  fully  coxii- 
prehend  the  Deity,  nor  exhaust  the  infiniteneas  of  in 
perfection,  yet  may  we  have  an  idea  of  a  Being  abeo- 
lutely  perfect ;  such  a  one  as  is  nostra  modnlo  conformU, 
agreeaSle  and  proportionate  to  our  mtasure  ana  seoaf- 
Ung;  as  we  may  approach  near  to  a  mountain,  and 
touch  it  with  our  hands,  though  we  cannot  encompass 
it  all  round,  and  enclasp  it  within  our  arms.  What- 
soever is  in  its  own  nature  absolutely  unconoeirable, 
is  nothing ;  but  not  whatsoever  is  not  folly  compre- 
hensible by  our  imperfect  understandings. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  Deity  is  more  incom- 
prehensible to  us  than  anything  else  whatsoever,  which 
proceeds  from  the  fulness  of  its  being  and  perfection, 
and  from  the  transcendency  of  its  brightness  ;  but  for 
the  very  same  reason  mav  it  be  said  9&o  in  some  senne, 
that  it  is  more  knowable  and  conceivable  than  any- 
thing. As  the  sun,  though  by  reason  of  its  ezoeeaivc 
splendour  it  dazzle  our  weak  sight,  yet  is  it,  notwith- 
standing, iar  more  visible  also  than  any  of  the  nefrie- 
hsa  stdks—the  smaU  misty  stars.  Where  there  is 
more  of  light  there  is  more  visibility ;  so,  where  then 
IB  more  of  entity,  reality,  and  perfection,  there  is  more 
of  conceptibility  and  cognoscibili^  ;  such  »  tkin^ 
filling  up  the  mind  more,  and  acting  more  stiDn^j  j 
upon  it.  Nevertheless,  because  our  weak  and  imper- 
fect minds  are  lost  in  the  vast  immensity  and  redun-  ' 
dancy  of  the  Deity,  and  overcome  with  its  transoendent 
light  and  daxzling  brightness,  therefore  hath  it  to  us 
an  appearance  of  darkness  and  incomprehensibility  ; 
as  the  unbounded  expansion  of  light,  in  the  clear 
transparent  ether,  hath  to  us  the  apparition  of  an 
azure  obscurity ;  which  yet  is  not  an  absoluto  thing 
in  itself,  but  only  relative  to  our  sense,  and  a  mete 
fancy  in  us. 

The  incomprehensibility  of  the  Deity  is  so  &r  fiom 
being  an  argument  against  the  reality  of  its  existence,    ' 
as  that  it  is  most  certain,  on  the  oontraiy,  that  wer^ 
there  nothing  incomprehensible  to  us,  who  ai«  but 
contemptible  pieces,  and  small  atoms  of  the  univctae :   ' 
were  there  no  other  being  in  the  world  but  what  our 
finite  understandings  could  span  or  fathom,  and  en- 
compass round  about,  look  through  and  through,  have 
a  commanding  view  of,  and  perfectly  conquer  and    ' 
subdue  under  them,  then  could  there  be  nothing  abso- 
lutely and  infinitely  perfect,  that  is,  no  Ood.      *      • 

And  nature  itself  plainly  intimates  to  us  that  theiv 
is  some  such  absolutely  pofect  Being,  which,  thon^ 
not  inconceivable,  yet  is  moomprehensible  to  our  lbit« 
understandings,  by  certain  passions,  which  it  hath 
implanted  in  us,  that  otherwise  would  want  an  object 
to  display  themselves  upon ;  namely,  those  of  devout 
veneration,  adoration,  and  admiration,  together  with 
a  kind  of  ecstacy  and  pleasing  horror ;  which,  in  the 
silent  language  of  nature,  seem  to  speak  thus  moc^ 
to  us,  that  there  is  some  object  in  the  world  so  much 
bigger  and  vaster  than  our  mind  and  thoughts,  «hmT 
it  is  the  very  same  to  them  that  the  ocean  is  to  nar^ 
row  vessels ;  so  that,  when  they  have  taken  into  them- 
selves as  much  as  they  can  thereof  hv  oantemDlasian. 
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and  filled  up  all  their  ciq>acity,  there  is  still  an  im- 
meusitj  of  it  left  without,  whidi  caunot  enter  in  for 
want  of  room  to  receive  it,  and  therefore  must  be 
apprehended  after  some  other  strange  and  more  mys* 
terious  manner,  namely,  bj  their  being  plunged  into 
it,  and  swallowed  up  or  lost  in  it.  To  conclude,  the 
Deity  is  indeed  incomprehensible  to  our  finite  and 
imperfect  understandings,  but  pot  inconceivable ;  and 
therefore  there  is  no  ground  at  all  for  this  atheistic 
pretence  to  make  it  a  non-entity. 

{^Difficuliy  of  Convincing  hUeretkd  Unbelievers.] 

As  for  the  last  chapter,  though  it  promise  only  a 
confutation  of  all  the  Atheistic  grounds,  yet  we  do 
therein  also  demonntrate  the  absolute  impossibility  of 
all  Atheism,  and  the  actual  existence  of  a  God.  We 
say  demonstrate,  pot  a  priori,  which  is  impossible  and 
contradictious,  but,  by  necessaiy  inference,  fix)m  prin- 
ciples altogether  undeniable.  For  we  can  by  no 
means  grant  to  the  Atheists  t)iat  there  is  more  than 
a  probiS>le  persuasion  or  opinion  to  be  had  of  the 
existence  of  a  God,  without  any  certain  knowledge  or 
science.  Nevertheless,  it  will  not  follow  from  hence 
that  whosoever  shall  read  these  demonstrations  of 
ours,  and  understand  all  the  words  of  them,  must 
therefore  of  necessity  be  presently  convinced,  whether 
he  will  or  no,  and  put  out  of  all  manner  of  doubt 
and  hesitancy  concerning  the  existence  of  a  God. 
For  we  believe  that  to  be  true  which  some  have 
affirmed,  that  were  there  any  interest  of  life,  any  con- 
cernment of  appetite  and  passion,  against  the  truth 
of  geometrical  theorems  themselves,  as  of  a  triangle 
having  three  angles  equal  to  two  right,  wherebv  men's 
judgments  may  oe  clouded  and  bribed,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  demonstrations  of  them,  many  would  re- 
main at  least  sceptical  about  them. 

[CrtaHon,'] 

Because  it  is  undeniably  certam,  concerning  our- 
selves, and  all  imperfect  beings,  that  none  of  these 
can  create  any  new  substance,  men  are  apt  to  m'ea- 
8ure  all  things  by  their  own  scantling,  and  to  sup- 
pose it  universally  impossible  for  any  power  what- 
ever thus  to  create.  But  since  it  is  certain  that 
imperfect  beings  can  themselves  produce  some  things 
out  of  nothing  pre-existing,  as  new  cogitations,  new 
local  motion,  and  new  modifications  of  things  corpo- 
real, it  is  surely  reasonable  to  think  that  an  absolutely 
perfect  Being  can  do  something  more,  that  is,  create 
new  substances,  or  give  them  their  whole  being.  And 
it  may  well  be  thought  as  easy  for  God,  or  an  Omni- 
potent Being,  to  make  a  whole  world,  matter  and  all, 
as  it  is  for  us  to  create  a  thought  or  to  move  a  finger, 
or  for  the  sun  to  send  out  rays,  or  a  candle  light ;  or, 
lastly,  for  an  opaque  body  to  produce  an  image  of 
itself  in  a  glass  or  water,  or  to  project  a  shadow ;  all 
these  imperfect  things  being  but  the  energies,  rays, 
images,  or  shadows  of  the  Beitv.  For  a  substance  to 
be  made  out  of  nothing  by  God,  or  a  Being  infinitely 
perfect,  is  not  for  it  to  he  made  out  of  nothing  in  the 
impossible  sense,  because  it  comes  from  Him  who  is 
all.  Nor  can  it  be  said  to  be  impossible  for  anything 
whatever  to  be  made  by  that  which  hath  not  only 
infinitely  greater  perfection,  but  also  infinite  active 
power.  It  is  indeed  true,  that  infinite  power  itself 
cannot  do  things  in  their  own  nature  impossible ;  and, 
therefore,  those  who  deny  creation,  ought  to  prove, 
that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  a  subrtanoe,  though 
not  for  an  accident  or  modification,  to  be  brought 
from  Don.«xistence  into  being.  But  nothing  is  in 
itself  impossible  which  does  not  imply  contradiction ; 
and  though  it  be  a  contradiction  to  be  and  not  to  be 
at  the  same  time,  there  is  surely  no  oontradiction  in 
conceiving  an  imperfect  beings  which  before  was  not, 
afUrwards  to  be. 
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DrBicbabb  CuifBEB]:.AKi>  (1632-1718),  another 
learned  and  amiable  divine  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, was  raised  by  King  William  to  the  see  of 
Feterboroagh  in  1688.  He  had  previously  published, 
in  1672,  a  Latin  work,  De  Legibua  Natura  DUquisitio 
Philo9ophic€i,  &C. ;  or,  *  A  Philosophical  Inquiry  into 
the  Ijaws  of  Nature;  in  which  their  form,  order, 
promulgation,  and  obligation,  are  investigated  from 
the  nature  of  things ;  and  in  which,  also,  the  philo- 
sophical principles  of  Hobbes,  moral  as  well  as  civil, 
are  considered  and  reftited.'  This  modest  and  eru- 
dite, but  verbose  production  (of  which  two  English 
translations  have  appeared),  contains  many  sound 
and  at  that  time  novel  views  on  moral  science, 
along  with  others  of  very  doubtful  soundness.  The 
laws  of  nature  be  deduces  from  the  results  of  human 
conduct,  regarding  that  to  be  commanded  by  God 
which  conduces  to  the  happiness  of  man.  He  wrote 
also  a  learned  Enay  towardt  the  Recovery  of  the  Jewish 
Weights  and  Metuuree,  con^ehending  their  Monies^ 
and  a  translation  of  Sanchoniatho'a  Phoenician  History. 
In  the  performance  of  his  episcopal  duties  he  dis- 
played a  rare  degree  of  activity,  moderation*  and 
benevolence.  When  expostulated  with  by  his  friends 
on  account  of  the  great  labour  which  he  underwent, 
he  replied,  '  I  will  do  my  duty  as  long  as  I  can ;  a 
man  had  better  wear  out  than  rust  out'  He  lived, 
however,  to  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-six,  in  the 
ei^oyment  of  such  mental  vigour,  that  he  success- 
fully studied  the  Goptic  language  only  throe  years 
before  his  death. 

IThe  Tabemade  and  Temple  of  the  Jact,] 

The  fit  measures  of  the  tabernacle  and  temple,  to 
the  uses  of  the  whole  nation  of  the  Jews,  demonstrate 
God's  early  care  to  settle  his  people  Israel,  in  the  form 
of  one  entire  national  church,  under  Moses,  Aaron, 
and  the  other  priests,  who  were  general  officers  for 
all  IsraeL  The  church  in  the  wilderness,  mentioned 
by  Saint  Stephen  (Acts  vii.  38),  was  thus  national, 
and  is  the  first  collective  body  of  men  called  a  church 
in  the  Scripture  language,  by  a  man  full  of  the  evan- 
gelical spirit. 

Synagogues  for  particular  neighbourhoods*  conve- 
nience, in  the  public  exercise  of  religion,  were  intro- 
duced long  after,  by  the  pious  prudence  of  the  na- 
tional governors  of  the  Jewish  church  and  state,  and 
accordingly  were  all  subordinate  to  them.  It  is  to 
be  observed,  also,  that  this  limited  place  for  public 
national  worship  was  within  their  own  nation,  in  the 
midst  of  their  camp  in  the  wildemem,  in  their  own 
land  in  Canaan.  No  recourse  from  it  to  a  foreign 
church  by  appeals,  but  all  difiTerences  finally  decided 
within  their  own  nation,  and  therein  all,  even  Aaron, 
although  the  high  priest,  and  elder  brother  to  Moses, 
yet  was  subject  to  Moses,  who  was  king  in  Jesurun. 
By  these  means  all  schismatical  setting  up  of  one 
altar  against  another  was  prevented ;  national  com- 
munion in  solemn  and  decent  piety,  with  perfect 
charity,  was  promoted ;  which  being  no  shadows,  but 
the  most  substantial  concerns  of  migion,  are  to  be 
preserved  in  the  gospel  times. 

Hereby  is  more  evidently  proved  the  magnificence, 

rmetry,  and  beauty  that  was  in  the  structure  of 
temple ;  and  the  liberal  maintenance  which  God 
provided  for  the  Levites  his  ministers.  For  if  the 
cubit  by  me  proposed  determine  the  area  both  of  the 
temple  and  of  Uie  priests'  suburbs  (as  the  Scripture 
sets  them  both  out  by  cubits),  they  must  be  much 
longer ;  and  if  thcr  were  set  out  bv  so  many  shorter 
cubits  (suppose  cubits  of  18  inches),  in  such  propor- 
tion as  the  Bouares  of  these  different  cubits  bear  to 
each  otheTy  Dy  the  19th  and  20th  proposition  of 
427 
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Euclid's  6th  book.  But  thr  aquBre  of  them  AiB 
vubits  ftie  in  foot  luouurr,  wbich  ii  hen  mora  c 
nicnt,  (U  3,  S2  t«  2,  Si  ;  the  bigger  of  which  is  neu 
half  as  much  more  as  the  less.  Thenfora  the 
of  the  temple,  and  of  the  prie«ta'  aoburb*,  an, 
cordinff  to  luy  measnTe,  near  hiJf  u  big  agnin  as  thej 
would  be  if  determined  by  that  shorter  cabit. 

Such  greatness  of  the  temple  Solomon  intimal 
the  king  of  Tyro  to  be  requisite,  as  best  suiting  with 
the  greatuess  of  Ood  (2  Chronicles  ii.  5).  This  reason, 
alleged  by  Solomon  to  a  heathen,  must  be  of  moral  or 
natural,  and  therefore  perpetual  force,  continuing  to 
evangelical  times ;  and  therefore  intimating  to 
that  even  now  mogriiflcent  and  stately  buildings 
useful  means  to  sijtuify  what  great  and  honourable 
thoughts  we  have  of  God,  anit  dcitign  to  promote  la 
thow  that  come  to  the  places  of  his  public  warship. 
And  from  Qod's  liberal  proTision  of  land  in  the 
lievitcs'  eubuibs,  besidee  other  odrantages,  wi 
taugbt  by  Bunt  Paul,  that  even  so  thoee  that  preach 
the  gospel  should  liic  of  the  gospel  <1  Cor.  ii.  14). 

The  fitneu,  safety,  and  honour  of  keeping  to  the 
use  of  such  iodiScrent  thin^,  as  have  been  deter- 
mined by  law  or  runtom,  is  ulearly  prored  by  the 
constancy  of  Itrael's  using  those  measures  (although 
others  might  be  Buigned  as  the  Greek  or  Homan 
measures,  to  serre  the  same  ends)  from  the  time  of 
Moses,  and  probably  before,  to  the  capCiTity  and  after. 
And  this,  notwithstanding  they  were  used  by  the 
Egyptians  and  Canaanites,  which  altered  not  their 
nature  in  the  lea«t.  And  this  instance  prorei 
deniably  that  sach  indifferent  practices,  as  the  ii 
the  meaaurca,  may  be  highly  usetHil  to  the  greatest 
moral  duties,  the  public  honour  of  God,  and  the  pre- 
serTBlion  of  juitico  among  them. 

The  church  of  England  hat  at  no  period  produced 
so  many  great  divines  as  during  that  to  which  our 
attention  is  at  presentdlrectcd.  Barrow,  Tillotson. 
Klilllngfleet,  Sherlock,  and  South,  who  flourished 
during  this  era,  were  not  only  eminent  preachers 
in  their  day,  but  hove  since  continued  to  atond  in 
the  Tei7  flrat  rank  of  excellence  w  writers  on 
theology. 


Db  Isaac  BAmsow,  the  son  of  a  linen-draper  of 
London,  was  boni  iu  1B30,  and  at  ichool  was  more 
remarkable  fur  a  love  of  fighting  tbon  for  attention 
to  his  books.  Me  studied  at  Cambridge  (br  the 
cliuroh ;  but  perceiving,  at  the  time  of  the  common- 
weallh,  that  tlie  aioendency  of  theological  and  poli- 
tical opiniuos  diArent  from  his  own  gave  him  ^(tle 
chance  of  preferment,  he  turned  his  views  to  the 
medical  profeaskm,  and  engaged  in  tlie  study  of 
anatoniy,  botany,  and  cliemistry.  After  some  time, 
however,  he  resumed  his  thedogical  pursuits,  de- 
voting also  much  attention  to  mathematic*  ud 
astronomy.  In  IGSS.haTlDgbeeudisappDintedinhis 
hopes  of  obtoioiug  the  Gre^  professorship  at  Cam- 
bridge, be  went  abroad  for  several  yean,  duriag 
which  lie  visited  France.  Italy,  Smyrna,  Constan- 
tinople, Oeimany,  and  Hidhwd.  At  the  Turkish 
capital,  where  he  spent  twelve  months,  he  studied 
with  great  delight  the  works  of  St  Chrysostom. 
which  were  cosnpoaed  in  that  city.  Barrow  returned 
to  Unglaod  In  I65B,  and  in  the  following  year  ob- 
tained, witbont  opporition,  the  proftnorship  for 
which  he  bid  fonneriy  beem  a  candidate ;  to  which 
qipoinbDentvas  added,  in  ICSl,  that  of  profeMor  of 
geometry  in  Gresham  coDegei  Ixaidon.    Both  these 
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was  subsequently  appointed  one  of  the  royal  disp- 
loins ;  and  in  167!  was  nominated  to  the  maatenhip 
of  Trinity  college  by  the  king,  who  oheerred  on  the 
occasion,  that '  he  had  bestowed  It  on  the  beat  schtdai 
in  England.'  To  complete  his  honours,  he  wax.  ia 
1675,  chosen  vice-chancellor  of  the  university;  b«l 
this  flnal  appointment  he  survived  only  two  jcatt. 
having  been  cut  off  by  ferer  in  IflTT.  at  the  age  of 
forty-six.  Dr  Barrow  was  distingiushed  by  scnipii- 
loos  integrity  of  character,  with  great  candoor.  , 
modesty,  disinterestedness,  and  tnentol  serenitv. 
His  manners  and  external  aspect  were  more  those 
of  a  student  than  of  a  man  of  the  world  :  and  lie 
took  no  paini  to  improve  his  looks  by  attention  to 
dress.  On  an  occasion  when  he  preached  before  a 
London  audience  who  did  not  know  him,  his  appiw- 
uncc  on  mounting  the  pulpit  made  so  unfavourabtc 
an  impression,  that  nearly  tlie  whole  congregation  , 
immediately  left  the  churdi.  He  never  was  married. 
Of  his  powers  and  attaimncnts  as  a  tnalbemati- 
ciao  (in  which  capacity  be  is  accounted  inferior  to 
Sir  Isaac  Ncwtou  alone).  Burrow  has  left  evideon 
in  a  variety  of  treatises,  nearly  all  of  which  are  in 
the  I^tin  tongue.  It  is,  however,  by  his  theological 
works  that  he  is  more  generally  known  to  the  public. 
These,  consisting  of  sermons — expositions  of  the 
Creed,  the  Xiord's  prayer,  the  Decalogue  and  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Sacraments — and  treatises  on  the 
pope's  supremacy  aod  the  unity  of  the  diurdi — wtre 
published  iu  tliree  folio  volumes  a  few  yean  after 
his  death.  Ills  sermons  continue  in  high  estiauliua 
for  depth  and  copiousness  of  thought,  and  oervovs 
though  unpolished  eloquence.  '  As  a  writer,'  a<i 
Ur  Stewart,  '  he  is  eqnally  dlatinguislied  by  the  re- 
dundancy of  liia  matli^,  and  by  tlie  pregnant  bnvity 
of  his  expression  ;  but  what  more  peculioriy  chwac- 
terises  hu  manner,  is  a  certain  air  of  powertel  and 
of  conscious  &u:ility  in  the  execution  of  whatever  be 
undertakes.  Whether  the  subject  be  mathematiol, 
met^hysical,  or  theological,  he  teeaiM  atway*  *" 
bring  to  it  a  mind  which  feels  itself  superior  to  tbe 
occaaion :  and  which,  in  contending  with  the  BraaleM  ' 
difficulties.  "  puts  forth  but  half  its  strength."  **    lb 
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composed  with  such  care,  that  in  general  it  was  not 
till  he  had  transcribed  his  sermons  three  or  four 
times,  that  tiieir  language  satisfied  him.  The  length 
of  his  discourses  was  unusually  great,  seldom  less 
than  an  hour  and  a-  half  being  occapied  in  the  de- 
livery. It  is  recorded,  that  having  occasion  to 
preach  a  charity  sermon  before  the  lord  mayor  and 
aldermen  of  London,  he  spoke  for  three  hours  and  a- 
half ;  and  that  when  asked,  on  coming  down  from 
the  pulpit,  whether  he  was  not  tired,  he  replied, 
*  Yes,  indeed,  I  began  to  be  weary  with  standing  so 
long.'  The  influence  of  the  intellectual  fertility 
which  this  anecdote  strikingly  illustrates,  Is  seen  in 
the  composition  of  his  sermons ;  for  the  copiousness 
c^  his  thoughts  seems  to  overpower  Iiim  in  giving 
them  expression,  and  in  tliis  way  is  apt  to  render 
his  sentences  parenthetical  and  involved.  Barrow's 
style  is  less  poetical  than  that  of  Jeremy  Taylor. 

{Tfie  Exetttmcy  of  t/te  Ckrittian  Xdtffion.'] 


«  • 


Another  peculiar  excellency  of  our  religion  is, 
that  it  prescribes  an  accurate  rule  of  life,  most  sgree- 
able  to  reason  and  to  our  nature,  most  conducive  to 
our  welfare  and  content,  tending  to  procure  each  man's 
private  good,  and  to  promote  the  public  benefit  of  all, 
by  the  strict  observance  whereof  we  bring  our  human 
nature  to  a  resemblance  of  the  divine ;  and  we  shall 
also  thereby  obtain  God's  favour,  oblige  and  benefit 
men,  snd  procure  to  ourselves  the  conveniences  of  a 
sober  life,  and  the  pleasure  of  a  good  conscience.    For 
if  we  examine  the  precepts  which  respect  our  duty  to 
God,  what  can  be  more  just,  pleasant,  or  beneficial  to 
us,  than  are  those,  duties  of  piety  which  our  religion 
enjoins  1    What  is  more  fit  and  reasonable,  than  that 
we  should  most  highly  esteem  and  honour  him,  who  is 
roost  excellent  I  that  we  should  bear  the  sincerest  affec- 
tion for  him,  who  is  perfect  goodness  himself,  and  most 
beneficial  to  us  I  that  we  should  have  the  most  awful 
dread  of  him,  that  is  infinitely  powerful,  holy,  and 
ju4t  \  that  we  should  be  very  grateful  to  him,  irom 
whom  we  received  our  being,  with  all  the  comforts  and 
conveniences  of  it  t  that  we  should  entirely  trust  and 
hope  in  him,  who  can  and  will  do  whatever  we  may 
in  reason  expect  from  his  goodness,  nor  can  he  ever 
fail  to  perform  his  promises  1  that  we  should  render 
all  due  obedience  to  him,  whose  children,  servants, 
and  subjects  we  are !    Can  there  be  a  higher  privilege 
thsn  to  have  liberty  of  access  to  him,  who  will  favour- 
ably hear,  and  is  fully  able  to  supply  our  wants  I  Can 
we  desire  to  receive  benefits  on  easier  terms  than  the 
asking  for  them  f    Can  a  more  gentle  satisfaction  for 
our  offences  be  required  than  confessing  of  them,  re- 
pentance, and  strong  resolutions  to  amend  them !  The 
practice  of  such  a  piety,  of  a  service  so  reasonable, 
cannot  but  be  of  vast  advantage  to  us,  as  it  procures 
peace  of  conscience,  a  comfortable  hope,  a  freedom 
from  all  terrors  and  scruples  of  mind,  from  all  tor- 
menting cares  and  anxieties. 

And  if  we  consider  the  precepts  bjjr  which  our  reli- 
gion regulates  our  carriage  and  oehaviour  towards  our 
neigfaboum  and  brethren,  what  can  be  imagined  so 
good  and  useful  as  those  which  the  gospel  affords! 
It  enjoins  us  sincerely  and  tenderly  to  love  one  an- 
other ;  earnestly  to  desire  and  delight  in  each  other's 
good ;  heartily  to  sympathise  with  all  the  evils  and 
sorrows  of  our  brethren,  readily  affording  them  all  the 
help  and  comfort  we  are  able ;  willingly  to  part  with 
our  substance,  ease,  and  pleasure,  for  their  benefit  and 
relief;  not  confining  this  our  charity  to  particular 
friends  and  relations,  but,  in  conformity  to  the  bound- 
less goodness  of  Almighty  God,  extending  it  to  all. 
It  requires  us  mutually  to  bear  with  one  another's  in- 
flimities,  mildly  to  resent  and  freely  remit  all  in- 
'  juries ;  retaining  no  grudge,  nor  executing  no  revenge, 
I  Dut  requiting  our  enemies  with  good  wishes  and  good 


deeds.  It  commands  us  to  be  quiet  in  our  stations, 
diligent  in  our  callings,  true  in  our  words,  upright  in 
our  dealings,  observant  of  our  relations,  obedient  and 
respectful  to  our  superiors,  meek  and  gentle  to  our  in- 
feriors, modest  and  lowly,  ingenuous  and  condescend- 
ing in  our  conversation,  candid  in  our  censures,  and 
innocent,  inoffensive,  and  obliging  in  our  behaviour 
towards  all  persons.  It  enjoins  us  to  root  out  of  our 
hearts  all  envy  and  malice,  all  pride  and  haughtiness ; 
to  restrain  our  tongues  from  all  slander,  detraction, 
reviling,  bitter  and  harsh  language;  not  to  iijjure, 
hurt,  or  needlessly  trouble  our  neighbour.  It  engages 
us  to  prefer  the  public  good  before  our  own  opinion, 
humour,  advantage,  or  oonvenioioe.  And  would  men 
observe  and  practise  what  this  excellent  doctrine 
teaches,  how  sociable,  secure,  and  pleasant  a  life  we 
might  lead  1  what  a  paradise  would  this  world  then 
become,  in  comparison  to  what  it  now  is  I 

If  we  further  survey  the  laws  and  directions  of  our 
religion,  with  regard  to  the  mansgement  of  our  souli 
and  bodies,  we  shall  also  find  that  nothing  could  be 
devised  more  worthy  of  us,  more  agreeable  to  reason, 
or  more  productive  of  our  welfare.    It  obliges  us  to 
preserve  unto  our  reason  its  natural  prerogative  and 
due  empire ;  not  to  suffer  the  brutish  part  to  usurp 
and  domineer  over  us ;  not  to  be  enslaved  to  bodily 
temper,  or  deluded  by  rain  fancy,  to  commit  that 
whidi  is  unworthy  ofy  or  mischievous  to  us.  It  enjoins 
us  to  have  sober  and  moderate  thoughts  concerning 
ourselves,  suitable  to  our  total  dependence  on  God,  to 
our  natural  meanness,  weakness,  and  sinful  inclina- 
tions ;  and  that  we  should  not  be  puffed  up  with  self- 
conceit,  or  vain  confidence  in  our  wealth,  honour,  and 
prosperity.    It  directs  us  to  compose  our  minds  into 
a  calm,  serene,  and  cheerful  state ;  that  we  should  not 
easily  be  moved  with  anger,  distracted  with  care  or 
trouble,  nor  disturbed  with  any  accident ;  but  that 
we  should  learn  to  be  content  in  every  condition,  and 
patiently  bear  all  events  that  mapr  happen  to  us.    It 
commands  us  to  restrain  our  appetites,  to  be  temperate 
in  our  enjoyments ;  to  abstain  from  all  irregular  plea- 
sures which  may  corrupt  our  minds,  impair  our  health, 
lessen  our  estate,  stain  our  good  name,  or  prejudice 
our  repose.    It  doth  not  prohibit  us  the  use  of  any 
creature  that  is  innocent,  convenient,  or  delightful ; 
but  indulgeth  us  a  prudent  and  sober  use  of  them,  so 
as  we  are  thankful  to  God,  whose  goodness  bestows 
them.    It  orders  us  to  sequester  our  minds  from  the 
fading  glories,  unstable  possessions,  and  vanishing  de- 
lights of  this  world ;  things  which  are  unworthy  the 
attention  and  affection  of  an  immortal  spirit ;  and 
that  we  should  fix  our  thoughts,  desires,  and  endea- 
vours on  heavenly  and  spiritual  objects,  which  are 
infinitely  pore,  stable,  and  durable ;  not  to  love  the 
world  and  the  things  therein,  but  to  cast  all  our  care 
on  God's  providence ;  not  to  trust  in  uncertain  riches, 
but  to  have  our  treasure,  our  heart,  hope,  and  conver- 
sation in  heaven.    And  as  our  religion  delivers  a  most 
excellent  and  perfect  rule  of  life,  so  it  chiefly  requires 
from  us  a  imtional  and  spiritual  service.    The  ritual 
observances  it  enjoins  are  in  number  few,  in  nature 
easy  to  perform,  also  very  reasonable,  decent,  and  use- 
ful ;  apt  to  instruct  us  in,  and  excite  us  to  the  practice 
of  our  duty.    And  our  religion  hath  this  farther  pecu- 
liar advantage,  that  it  sets  before  us  a  living  cop^  of 
good  practice.    Example  yields  the  most  compendious 
instruction,  the  most  cAcadoos  incitement  to  action ; 
and'uever  was  there  any  example  so  perfect  in  itself,  so 
fit  for  our  imitation,  as  that  of  our  blessed  Saviour; 
intended  by  him  to  conduct  us  through  all  the  parts  of 
duty,  especially  in  those  most  high  and  dtflkult  ones, 
that  of  charity,  self-deftial,  humility,  and  patience. 
His  practice  was  suited  to  all  degrees  and  capacities 
of  men,  and  so  tempered,  that  persons  of  all  callings 
might  easily  follow  him  in  the  paths  of  righteoosnesii, 
in  the  perfocmanoe  of  all  substantial  duties  ^^^i^^*^" 
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God  and  man.  It  is  also  an  example  attended  with 
the  greatest  obligations  and  inducements  to  follow  it, 
whether  we  consider  the  great  excellency  and  dignity 
of  the  person  (who  was  the  most  holy  Son  of  God),  or 
our  manifold  relations  to  him,  bemg  our  lord  and 
master,  our  best  friend  and  most  gracious  redeemer ; 
or  the  inestimable  benefits  we  have  receired  from  him, 
even  redemption  from  extreme  misery,  and  being  put 
into  a  capacity  of  the  most  perfect  happiness ;  all 
which  are  so  many  potent  arguments  engaging  us  to 
imitate  him. 

Again,  our  religion  doth  not  only  fully  acquaint  us 
with  our  duty,  but,  which  is  another  peculiar  virtue 
thereof,  it  builds  the  same  on  the  most  solid  founda> 
tion.  Indeed,  ancient  philosophers  have  highly  com- 
mended virtue,  and  earnestly  recommended  the  prac- 
tice of  it ;  but  the  grounds  on  which  they  laid  its 
praise,  and  the  arguments  used  to  enforce  its  practice, 
were  very  weak ;  also  the  principle  from  whence  it 
was  deduced,  and  the  ends  they  proposed,  were  poor 
and  mean,  if  compared  with  ours.  But  the  Christian 
doctrine  recommends  goodness  to  as  not  only  as  agree- 
able to  man's  imx>erfect  and  fallible  reason,  but  as 
conformable  to  the  perfect  goodness,  infallible  wisdom, 
and  most  holy  will  of  God  ;  and  which  is  enjoined  us 
by  this  unquestionable  authority,  as  our  indispensable 
duty,  and  the  only  way  to  happiness.  The  principles 
from  whence  it  directs  our  actions  are  lore,  reverence, 
and  gratitude  to  God,  good-will  to  men,  and  a  due 
regard  to  our  own  welfare.  The  ends  which  it  pre- 
scribes are  God's  honour  and  the  salvation  of  men ;  it 
excites  us  to  the  practice  of  virtue,  by  reminding  us 
that  we  shall  thereby  resemble  the  supreme  goodness, 
express  our  gratitude  to  our  great  benefactor,  dis- 
charge our  duty  to  our  almighty  lord  and  king ;  that 
we  shall  thereby  avoid  the  wrath  and  displeasure 
of  God,  and  certainly  obtain  his  favour,  ^ercy,  and 
every  blessing  necessary  for  us ;  that  we  shall  escape 
not  only  the  terrors  of  conscience  here,  but  future  end- 
less misery  and  torment ;  that  we  shall  procure  not 
only  present  comfort  and  peace  of  mind,  but  acquire 
crowns  of  ererlasting  glory  and  bliss.  These  are  the 
firmest  grounds  on  which  virtue  can  subsist,  and  the 
most  efiectual  motives  to  the  embracing  of  it. 

Another  peculiar  adrantage  of  Christianity,  and 
which  no  other  law  or  doctrine  could  ever  pretend  to, 
is,  that  as  it  clearly  teaches  and  strongly  persuades 
us  to  so  excellent  a  way  of  life,  so  it  sufficiently 
enables  us  to  practise  it ;  without  which,  such  is  the 
frailty  of  our  nature,  that  all  instruction,  exhortation, 
and  encouragement  would  little  avail.  The  Christian 
law  is  no  dead  letter,  but  hath  a  quickening  spirit 
attending  it.  It  sounds  the  ear  and  strikes  the  heart 
of  him  who  sincerely  embraces  it.  To  all  ffood  men 
it  is  a  sure  guide,  and  safety  from  all  evil.  If  our 
minds  are  dark  or  doubtful,  it  directs  us  to  a  fkithful 
oracle,  where  we  may  reoeive  counsel  and  information ; 
if  our  passions  and  appetites  are  unruly  and  outrage- 
ous, if  temptations  are  violent  and  threaten  to  overbear 
us,  it  leads  us  to  a  full  magazine,  where  we  may  supply 
ourselves  with  all  proper  arms  to  withstand  and  sub- 
due them.  If  our  condition  is  disconsolate  or  despe- 
rate, here  we  may  apply  for  relief  and  assistance ;  for 
on  our  earnest  seeking  and  asking,  it  offers  us  the 
wisdom  and  power  of  God  himself  to  direct,  assist, 
support,  and  comfort  us  in  all  exigencies.  To  them 
who  with  due  fervency  and  ooiutanoy  ask  it,  God 
hath  promised  in  the  gospel  to  '  grant  ms  Holy  Spirit' 
to  direct  them  in  their  ways»  to  admonish  them  of 
their  duty,  to  strengthen  them  in  obedience,  to  seeure 
them  from  temptations,  to  support  them  in  affliction. 
As  this  is  peouuar  to  our  religion,  so  it  is  of  consider- 
able advantage.  For  what  would  the  more  perfect 
rule  signify,  vrithoat  power  to  observe,  and  knowledge 
to  diBoem  iti  and  how  can  a  creature  so  ignorant, 
impotent^  and  inconstant  as  man,  who  is  so  easUy 


deluded  by  false  appearances,  and  transported  with 
disorderly  passions,  know  how  to  conduct  himself, 
without  some  guide  and  assistance ;  or  how  to  proee- 
cute  what  is  good  for  him,  especially  in  cases  of  in- 
tricacy and  difficulty!  how  can  such  an  one  continae 
in  a  good  state,  or  recorer  himself  from  a  bad  one,  or 
attain  any  rirtuous  habit,  did  he  not  apprehend  sadi 
a  friendly  power  ready  on  all  occasions  to  guard  and 
defend  him  ?  It  is  tiiis  consideration  only  that  can 
nourish  our  hope,  excite  our  courage,  and  quicken  our 
endeavours  in  religious  practice,  as  it  assures  u>  that 
there  is  no  duty  so  hard,  which,  by  God's  grace,  we 
may  not  perform,  and  no  enemy  so  mighty,  which,  by 
his  help,  we  cannot  conquer ;  for  though  we  are  not 
able  to  do  anything  of  ourselves,  yet  we  *  can  do  all 
things  by  Chnst  that  strengthens  us.' 

Our  religion  doth  further  declare,  that  God  is  not 
only  reconcilable,  but  desirous  to  be  our  ^end, 
maxing  overtures  of  grace  to  us,  and  ofiering  &  full 
pardon  for  all  crimes  we  have  committed.  It  asciu^s 
us,  that  if  we  are  careful  to  amend,  God  will  not  be 
extreme  to  mark  what  is  done  amiss;  that  by  our 
infirmity  we  often  fall,  yet  by  our  repentance  we  mav 
rise  again ;  that  our  endeavours  to  please  God,  thougl 
imperfect  and  defective,  yet  if  serious  and  sincere, 
will  be  accepted  by  him.  This  is  the  tenor  of  that 
great  covenant  between  heaven  and  earth,  which  the 
Son  of  God  procured  by  his  intercession,  purchased 
by  his  wonderful  patience  and  meritorious  obedience, 
ratified  and  sealed  by  his  blood,  published  to  man- 
kind, and  confirmed  the  truth  thereof  by  many  won- 
derful miracles.  Thus  is  our  religion  an  inestimable 
benefit  and  unspeakable  comfort  to  all  who  sincerely 
embrace  and  firmly  adhere  to  it;  because  it  give^ 
ease  to  their  conscience,  and  encourages  them  in  the 
practice  of  their  duty. 

The  last  Advantage  I  shall  mention,  peculiar  to  the 
Christian  doctrine,  is  the  style  and  manner  of  its 
speech,  which  is  properly  accommodated  to  the  cl^>a- 
city  of  all  persons,  and  worthy  the  majesty  and  sin- 
cerity of  divine  truth.  It  expresseth  itself  plainly 
and  simply,  without  any  affectation  or  artifice,  osten- 
tation of  wit  or  eloquence.  It  sp«iks  with  an  impe- 
rious awful  confidence,  in  the  strain  of  a  kinjp ;  its 
words  carrying  with  them  authority  and  power  dirine, 
commanding  attention,  assent,  and  obedience ;  aa  thii 
you  are  to  Mliere,  this  you  are  to  do,  on  pain  of  our 
high  displeasure,  and  at  your  utmost  peril,  for  ercn 
your  life  and  salvation  de^nd  thereon.  Such  ia  the 
style  and  tenor  of  the  Scripture,  such  as  plainly  be- 
comes the  sovereign  Lord  of  all  to  use,  when  he  i« 
pleased  to  proclaim  his  mind  and  will  to  us  his  cxea- 
tures. 

As  God  is  in  himself  invisible,  and  that  wc  could 
not  bear  the  lustre  and  glory  of  his  immediate  pre- 
sence, if  ever  he  would  convincingly  signify  his  will 
and  pleasure  to  us,  it  must  be  by  effects  of  his  incom- 
municable power,  by  works  extraordinary  and  super- 
natural ;  and  iimumerable  such  hath  God  afforded  in 
favour  and  countenance  of  our  religion ;  as  his  dearly 
predicting  the  future  revelation  of  tins  doctrine,  by 
express  voices  and  manifest  apparitions  from  heaven*; 
by  frequently  suspending  the  course  of  natural  cause* ; 
by  remarkable  instances  of  providence ;  by  internal 
attestations  on  the  minds  ana  consciences  of  men  ;  by 
such  wonderful  means  doth  God  demonstrate  that  the 
Christian  religion  came  from  him ;  an  advantage  pe- 
culiar to  it,  and  such  as  no  other  institution,  exorrt 
that  of  the  Jews,  which  was  a  prelude  to  it,  coald 
ever  reasonably  pretend  to.  I  hope  these  oonsident- 
tions  will  be  sufficient  to  vindicate  our  religion  from 
all  aspersions  cast  on  it  by  inconsiderate,  vain,  mud 
dissolute  persons,  as  also  to  confirm  u«  in  the  esteem, 
and  excite  us  to  the  practice  thereof. 

And  if  men  of  wit  would  lay  aside  their  pi^ndioea, 
reason  would  compel  them  to  confess,  that  the  hcavoily 
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doctrines  ftnd  l&wa  of  Christ,  established  bj  innumer- 
able miracles,  his  completely  holy  and  pure  life,  his 
meekness,  charity,  and  entire  submission  to  the  will 
of  God,  in  his  death,  and  his  wonderful  resurrection 
from  the  state  of  the  dead^  are  most  unquestionable 
evidences  of  the  dirinity  of  his  person,  of  the  truth  of 
his  gospel,  and  of  the  obligation  that  lies  upon  us 
thankfully  to  accept  him  for  our  Redeemer  and  Sariour, 
on  the  gracious  terms  he  has  proposed.  To  lore  God 
with  all  our  soulii,  who  is  the  maker  of  our  beings, 
and  to  love  our  neighbours  as  ourBeWes,  who  bear  his 
image,  as  they  are  the  sum  and  substance  of  the 
Christian  religion,  so  are  they  duties  fitted  to  our 
nature,  and  most  agreeable  to  our  reason.  And,  there- 
fore, as  the  obtainmg  the  lore,  farour,  and  kindness 
of  Qod  should  be  the  chief  and  ruling  principle  in  our 
hearts,  the  first  thing  in  our  consideration,  as  what 
ought  to  gorern  all  the  purposes  and  actions  of  our 
Htcs  ;  BO  we  cannot  possibly  haye  more  powerful  mo- 
tires  to  goodness,  righteousness,  justice,  equity,  meek- 
ness, humility,  temperance,  and  chastity,  or  greater 
dissuasircs  and  discouragement  from  all  kinds  of  sin, 
than  what  the  Holy  Scriptures  afford  us.  If  we  will 
fear  and  rererence  God,  lore  our  enemies  who  despite- 
fully  use  us,  and  do  good  in  all  our  capacities,  we  are 
promised  that  our  reward  shall  be  Tery  great ;  that 
we  shall  be  the  children  of  the  Most  High,  that  we 
shall  be  inhabitants  of  the  ererlasting  jungdom  of 
hearen,  where  there  is  laid  up  for  us  a  crown  of 
righteousness,  of  life,  and  glory. 

[WhatU  Witt] 

First  it  may  be  demanded  what  the  thing  is  wo 
speak  of  is,  or  what  this  facetiousness  doth  import ! 
To  which  question  I  might  reply  as  Democritus  did  to 
him  that  asked  ihe  definition  of  a  man ;  *  'TiS  that 
which  we  all  see  and  know.'  Any  one  better  appre- 
hends what  it  is  by  acquaintance  than  I  can  inform 
him  by  description.  It  is  indeed  a  thing  so  yersatile 
and  multiform,  appearing  in  so  many  shapes,  so  many 
postures,  so  manr  garbs,  so  Tariously  apprehended  by 
several  eyes  and  judgments,  that  it  seemeth  no  less 
hard  to  settle  a  clear  and  certain  notion  thereof,  than 
to  make  a  portrait  of  Proteus,  or  to  define  the  figure 
of  the  fleeting  air.  Sometimes  it  lieth  in  pat  allusion 
to  a  known  story,  or  in  seasonable  application  of  a 
trivial  saying,  or  in  forging  an  apposite  tale :  some- 
times it  playeth  in  words  and  phrases,  taking  advan- 
tage from  the  ambiguity  of  their  sense,  or  the  affinity 
of  their  sound.  Sometimes  it  is  wrapped  in  ft  dress 
of  humorous  expression ;  sometimes  it  lurketh  under 
an  odd  similitude;  sometimes  it  is  lodged  in  a  sly 
question,  in  a  smart  answer,  in  a  nuirkisn  reason,  in 
a  shrewd  intimation,  in  cunningly  diverting  or  cleverly 
retorting  an  objection :  sometimes  it  is  couched  in  A 
bold  scheme  of  speech,  in  a  tart  irony,  in  a  lusty 
hyperbole,  in  a  startling  metaphor,  in  a  plausible 
reconciling  of  contradictions,  or  in  acute  nonsense : 
sometimes  a  scenical  representation  of  persons  or 
things,  a  counterfeit  speech,  a  mimical  look  or  ges- 
ture passeth  for  it :  sometimes  an  affected  simplicity, 
sometimes  a  presumptuous  bluntness,  gtveth  it  being : 
sometimes  it  riseth  onl^  from  a  lucky  hitting  upon 
what  is  strange;  sometimes  ftom  a  crafty  wresting 
obvious  matter  to  the  purpose ;  often  it  consists  in  one 
knows  not  what,  and  springeth  un  oiie  can  hardly  tell 
how.  Its  ways  are  unaccountable  and  inexplicable, 
being  answerable  to  the  numberless  rovings  of  fancy 
and  windings  of  languace.  It  is,  in  short,  a  manner 
of  speaking  out  of  the  simple  and  plain  way  (such  as 
reason  teacheth  and  proreth  things  b^),  which  by  a 
pretty  surprising  unoouthness  In  conceit  or  expression 
doth  affect  and  amuse  the  fancy,  stirring  in  it  some 
wonder,  and  breeding  some  delight  thereto.  It  raiseth 
admiration,  as  signifying  a  nimble  sagacity  of  appre- 


hension, a  special  felicity  of  invention,  a  yivacity  of 
spirit  and  reach  of  vrit  more  than  yulgar.  It  seemeth 
to  argue  a  rare  quickness  of  parts,  that  one  can  fetch 
in  remote  conceits  applicable ;  a  notable  skill,  that  he 
can  dexterously  accommodate  them  to  the  purpose 
before  him ;  together  with  a  lively  briskness  of  humour 
not  apt  to  damp  those  sportful  flashes  of  imagination. 
Whence  in  Aristotle  such  persons  are  termed  epidexioif 
dexterous  men ;  and  eutropoi,  men  of  facile  or  versa- 
tile manners,  who  can  easily  turn  themselves  to  all 
things,  or  turn  all  things  to  themselves.  It  also  pro- 
cureth  delight,  by  gratifying  curiosity  vrith  its  rare- 
ness or  semblaiice  of  ditficulty ;  as  monsters,  not  for 
their  beauty,  but  their  rarity ;  as  juggling  tricks,  not 
for  their  use,  but  their  abstruseness,  are  beheld  vrith 
pleasure,  by  diverting  the  mind  from  its  road  of  serious 
thoughts  ;  by  instilling  gaiety  and  airiness  of  spirit ; 
by  provoking  to  such  dispositions  of  spirit  in  way  of 
emulation  or  complaisance  ;  and  by  seasoning  matters, 
otherwise  distasteful  or  insipid,  with  an  unusual  and 
thence  grateful  tang. 

[Wise  Selection  of  Pkatwet.] 

Wisdom  is  exceedingly  pleasant  and  peaceable  ; 
in  general,  by  disposing  us  to  acquire  and  to  enjoy  all 
the  good  delight  and  happiness  we  are  capable  of; 
and  by  freeing  us  from  all  the  inconveniences,  mis- 
chiefs, and  infelicities  our  condition  is  subject  to.  For 
whatever  good  from  clear  understanding,  deliberate 
advice,  sagacious  foresight,  stable  resolution,  dexter- 
ous address,  right  intention,  and  orderly  proceeding, 
doth  naturally  result,  wisdom  confers:  whatever  evil 
blind  ignorance,  false  presumption,  unwary  credulity, 
precipitate  rashness,  unsteady  purpose,  ill  contrivance, 
backvnudness,  inability,  unwieldmess  and  confusion 
of  thought  beget,  wisdom  prevents.  From  a  thousand 
snares  and  treacherous  allurements,  from  innumerable 
rocks  and  dangerous  surprises,  from  exceedingly  many 
needless  incumbrances  and  yexatious  toils  of  fruitless 
endeavoun,  she  redeems  and  secures  us. 

Wisdom  instructs  us  to  examine,  compare,  and 
rightly  to  value  the  objects  that  court  our  affection » 
and  challenge  our  care;  and  thereby  regulates  our 
passions  and  moderates  our  endeavoun,  which  begets 
a  pleasuit  serenity  and  peaceable  tranquillity  of 
mind.  For  when,  being  deluded  vrith  false  shows,  and 
relying  upon  ill-grounded  presumptions,  we  highly 
esteem,  passionately  affect,  and  eagerly  pursue  things 
of  little  worth  in  themselves  or  concetnment  to  us ; 
as  we  unhandsomely  prostitute  our  affections,  and 
prodigally  mispend  our  time,  and  vainly  lose  our 
labour,  so  the  event  not  answering  our  expectation, 
our  minds  thereby  are  confounded,  disturbed,  and 
distempered.  But  when,  guided  by  right  reason,  we 
conceive  great  esteem  of,  and  zealously  are  enamoured 
vrith,  and  vigorously  strive  to  attain,  things  of  excel- 
lent worth  and  weighty  consequence,  the  conscience 
of  having  well  placed  our  affections  and  well  employed 
our  pains,  and  the  experience  of  fruits  correspondin;? 
to  our  hopes,  ravishes  our  minds  vrith  unexpressible 
content.  And  so  it  is:  present  appearance  and  vul- 
gar conceit  ordinarily  impose  upon  our  fkncies,  dis- 
guising things  with  a  deceitful  yamish,  and  repre- 
senting those  that  are  vainest  with  the  greatest 
advantage;  whilst  the  noblest  objects,  being  of  a 
more  subtle  iuid  spiritual  nature,  like  fairest  Jewel  << 
enclosed  in  a  homely  box,  avoid  the  notice  of  gros!< 
sense,  and  pass  undiscenied  by  us.  But  the  light  of 
wisdom,  as  it  unmasks  specious  imposture,  and  be- 
reaves it  of  its  false  colours,  so  it  penetrates  into  the 
retiremmts  of  true  ezoellency,  and  reveals  its  genuine 
lustre. 

[Onrf  ControlUd  6y  Wisdom.} 

Wisdom  makes  all  the  troubles,  griefs,  and  pidns 
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Toing. 


JoHH  T11J.0T8ON  (1630-1694)  wM  Uw  ton  of  a 

clothier  at  Sowerby,  near  Ealifaot,  and  wm  brought 
'  I  the  C»lTinutic  MUi  of  the  Furitent.    While 


■rlj^liedtoQuMeof  the  church  of  England,  that 


a  preacher,  and  beffao  to  riie  In  the  church.  It  mt 
ai  lecturer  in  8t  Lawrence  chnrch.  Jewry,  la  the 
city  of  London,  that  his  aermoni  flnt  attracted 
general  attention.  The  tmportanoe  which  he  thui 
[uired  he  endeaToored  to  employ  in  faTour  of  hit 
_._  associates,  the  noncnnformiin.  whom  be  was 
anxious  to  bring,  like  himself  within  the  pale  of  the 
establishment ;  but  his  eflbrts,  though  mainly  per- 
haps prompted  by  benevolont  feeling,  led  to  no- 
thing bnt  disappointment.  Meanwhile,  TUlotaon 
had  married  Miss  French,  a  niece  of  Olirer  Crom- 
well, by  which  alliance  he  became  connected  with 
the  celebrated  Dr  WItkins,  the  second  hosbwid  of 
hii  wife's  mother.  This  led  to  his  being  intnuted 
with  the  publication  of  the  works  of  that  prelate 
after  hi«  decease.  The  moderate  principliea  of  Til- 
lotaon  as  a  churchman,  and  hia  respectable  charac- 
ter, raised  him  after  the  BcTolution  to  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Canterbury,  in  wliich  situation  be 
exerted  himaelf  to  remore  the  abuses  that  had 
:reBt  into  the  church,  and,  in  particular,  maoi&Blod 
I  strong  desire  to  abolish  non-residencs  among  the 
clergy.  Tliese  proceedings,  and  the  heterodoxy  <t 
some  of  bis  liews,  exciled  much  enmity  agaiun 
him,  and  subjected  him  to  coostderable  annoyaace. 
He  died  about  three  year*  after  bung  raiaed  Is 
the  primacy,  leaving  hia  ■ermoaa  aa  the  sole  pn>- 
perty  with  which  be  wai  able  to  endow  hia  widow, 
coount  of  his  great  cdeM^  as  a  diTine,  they 
purchased  t>y  a  bookaeliec  for  no  leaa  than  two 
thousand  flra  hondred  goineaa;  and  down  to  the  1 
present  tinle,theyharecontinilBdinhigh  wtimaticiii, 
as  inatnictiTe,  rational,  pei>[nciious,  and  imprcMiTT 
discODTsea.  Although  the  atyle  of  Tillotaoii  1*  fte- 
quently  canleas  and  langnid.  hii  ■iilmi^a  ttdioM 
and  tuunndcal,  hia  words  Ul-choaen  and  anakilfUly 
[daced,  and  hia  metaphor*  deficient  in  dignitr,  *et 
there  it  to  much  warmth  and  eancMncM  in  hit 


he  nbtnitted  to  the  law  without  hesitation,  and  s 
cepted  a  curacy.    He  very  quickly  became  noted 


ler,  such  pnrily  and  deanett  of 


ofaActati 


mlrert  of  tonnd  praotteat  rellj^on  and  phUdsophy. 
Many  detached  pawagw  might  be  quoted.  In  whidh 


lAdranlaget  «<  Trulk  imd  fiiuvi^.] 

Truth  and  reality  hare  all  the  adruitwes  of  ap- 
pearance, and  many  more.     If  the  thoir  of  aaytlung 
be  good  for  anything,  I  am  sure  aincerity  is  bettei : 
for  why  does  any  man  disiemblf,  or  aeem  to  be  that  ' 
which  he  is  not,  but  because  he  thinks  it  good  to  haie 
such  a  quality  aa  he  pretends  to!  for  to  counterfeit  aad     1 
diisemble,  is  to  put  an  the  appeamice  of  aome  nai 
excellency.    Now,  tlie  best  way  m  ihe  world  for  a  man 
to  seem  to  be  anprthinf,  is  really  to  be  what  w*  would   !' 
seem  to  be.    Besides,  that  it  is  many  tiioes  aa  troabla-  '' 
some  to  make  rood  the  pretence  of  a  good  quality,  at 
to  hare  it;  and  if  a  man  hare  it  not,  it  ii  ten  to  oiv  I' 
but  he  is  ditcorered  to  want  it,  and  tJiea  all  his  pkiaa  i' 
and  labour  to  seem  to  haie  it  are  lost.  Then  is  aoaw-  \ 
thiu  unnatural  in  punting,  whidi  a  skilful  na  will  -| 
easily  discern  from  oatiTa  beauty  and  complexion. 

It  is  hard  to  personate  and  act  a  part  luwi  fb*  i 
where  truth  is  not  at  the  bottom,  nature  will^w«n  - 
be  endeaTouring  to  retum,  and  will  peep  oat  aad  '. 
bettay  hetwlf  one  timi  or  other.  ThtnTore,  if  ■»  , 
m.n  tklnV  it  «»«■„;..,.  t"seempjod,  let  hia  be  k.  '' 
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oeri^  ii  trae  wifdom.  Ptiticnlarlj  at  to  the 
of  thu  world,  integritj  haJth  many  adrantages  oyer 
all  the  fine  and  artificial  wajs  of  ditfimulation  and 
deceit;  it  \B  much  the  plainer  and  easier,  much  the 
safer  and  more  secure  way  of  dealing  in  the  world ;  it 
has  le«  of  trouble  and  difficulty,  of  entanglement 
and  perplexity,  of  danger  and  iiazard  in  it;  it  is 
the  shortest  and  nearest  way  to  our  end,  carrying 
us  thither  in  a  straight  line,  and  will  hold  out  ana 
\ui  longest.  The  arts  of  deceit  and  cunning  do  con- 
tinually  pow  weaker,  and  less  effectual  and  seryice- 
able  to  them  that  use  them ;  whereas  integrity  gains 
strensth  by  use  ;  and  the  more  and  longer  any  man 
practiieth  it,  the  greater  senrice  it  does  him,  by  con- 
firming his  reputotlon,  and  enoounf^ng  those  with 
whom  he  hath  to  do  to  repose  the  grMtest  trust  and 
confidence  in  him,  which  is  an  unsjMakable  adyantage 
in  the  business  and  affairs  of  Ufe. 

Truth  is  always  consistent  with  itself,  and  needs 
nothing  to  hel^  it  out ;  it  is  always  near  at  hand,  and 
sits  upon  our  lips,  and  is  ready  to  drop  out  before  we 
are  awaie ;  whereas  a  lie  is  troublesome,  and  leU  a 
man's  invention  upon  the  rack,  and  one  trick  needs  a 
great  manT  more  to  make  it  food.    It  is  like  building 
upon  a  false  foondaiion,  which  continually  stands  in 
need  of  props  to  shore  it  up,  and  proyes  at  last  more 
chaigeable  than  to  have  faised  a  substantial  building 
at  first  upon  a  true  and  eoUd  foundation ;  for  sin- 
cerity is  nrm  nod  labetantial,  and  there  is  nothing 
hollow  or  unsound  in  it,  and  because  it  is  plain  and 
open,  fears  no  disooyety ;  of  which  the  erafty  man  is 
always  in  danger ;  and  when  he  thinks  he  waus  in  the 
dark,  all  his  pretences  are  so  transparent,  that  he  that 
runs  may  read  them.    He  is  the  last  man  that  finds 
himself  to  be  found  out ;  and  whilst  he  takes  it  for 
granted  that  he  makes  fools  of  others,  he  renders  him- 
self ridiculous. 

Add  to  all  this,  that  sincerity  is  the  most  compen- 
dious wisdom,  and  an  excellent  instrument  for  the 
cpeedy  despatch  of  business ;  it  creates  confidence  in 
those  we  have  to  deal  with,  saves  the  labour  of  many 
inquiries^  and  brings  things  to  an  issue  in  few  words; 
it  IS  like  travelling  in  a  plain  beaten  road,  which 
commonly  brings  a  man  sooner  to  his  journey's  end 
than  by-ways,  in  which  men  often  lose  themselves. 
In  a  word,  whatsoever  convenienoe  may  be  thought  to 
be  in  falsehood  and  dissimulation,  it  is  soon  over; 
but  the  inconvenienoe  of  it  is  peipetual,  because  it 
bringfl  a  man  under  an  everlasting  jealousy  and  sus- 
picion, so  that  he  is  not  believed  when  he  speaks  truth, 
Dor  truBied  periiaps  when  he  means  honestly.    When 
a  man  has  onoe  forfeited  the  reputation  of  his  integrity, 
he  is  eet  fiast,  and  nothinc  wUl  then  serve  his  turn, 
neither  truth  nor  fiblsehood. 

And  I  have  often  thought  that  God  hath,  in  his  great 
wisdom,  hid  from  men  of  false  and  dishonest  minds 
the  wonderild  advantages  of  truth  and  integrity  to  the 
prosperity  even  of  our  worldly  afiShirs.   These  men  are 
so  blind^  by  their  oovetousness  and  ambition,  that 
they  cannot  look  beyond  a  present  advantage,  nor  for- 
bear to  seixe  upon  it,  though  by  ways  never  so  in- 
direct ;  they  cannot  see  so  far  as  to  the  remote  conse- 
qtieneee  of  a  steady  integritjr>  and  the  vast  benefit  and 
advantages  which  it  will  bring  a  man  at  last.    Were 
but  thia  sort  of  men  wise  and  clear-sighted  enough 
to  diacem  this,  they  would  be  honest  out  of  veiy 
knarery,  not  out  of  any  love  to  honesty  and  virtue, 
but  with  a  crafty  design  to  promote  and  advance  more 
effeciusdly  their  own  mterests;  and  therefore  the  jus- 
tice of  the  divine  providence  hath  hid  this  truest  point 
of  wisdom  from  their  eyes,  that  bad  men  miffht  not 
be  upon  equal  terms  with  the  just  and  upright,  and 
their  own  wicked  designs  by  honest  and  lawful 


Indeed,  if  a  man  were  only  to  deal  in  the  world  for 


.1  • 


more  with  mankind,  never  more  need  their  good 
opinion  or  good  word,  it  were  then  no  great  matter 
(speaking  as  to  the  concernments  of  this  world)  if  a 
man  spend  his  reputation  all  at  onoe,  and  ventured  it 
at  one  throw :  but  if  he  be  to  continue  In  the  world, 
and  would  have  the  advantage  of  conversation  whilst 
he  is  in  it,  let  him  make  use  of  truth  and  sincerity  in 
all  his  words  and  actioni ;  for  nothing  but  this  will 
last  and  hold  out  to  the  end ;  all  other  arts  will  fail, 
but  truth  and  integrity  will  cany  a  man  through,  and 
bear  him  out  to  the  Uiflt. 

[Virfm  and  Viae  DeoUmtd  hy  ihs  efamal  VoU  of 

MaMmtL} 

Ood  hath  shown  us  what  is  sood  by  the  general 
vote  and  consent  of  mankind.  Not  that  all  mankind 
do  agree  concerning  virtue  and  vice ;  but  that  as  to 
the  greater  duties  of  piety,  justice,  mercy,  and  the 
like,  the  exceptions  are  but  few  in  comparison,  and 
not  enoufh  to  infringe  a  general  consent.  And  <tf 
this  I  shiul  offer  to  you  this  threefold  evidence : — 

1.  lliat  these  virtues  are  generally  praised  and  held 
in  esteem  by  mankind,  and  the  contrary  vices  gene- 
rally reproved  and  evil  spoken  of.  Now,  to  praise 
an^hing,  is  to  give  testimony  to  the  goodness  of  it ; 
and  to  censure  anything,  is  to  declare  that  we  believe 
it  to  be  evil.  Aiid  if  we  consult  the  history  of  all 
ages,  we  shall  find  that  the  things  which  are  generally 
praised  in  the  lives  of  men,  and  recommended  to  the 
unitation  of  posterity,  are  piety  and  devotion,  grati- 
tude and  justice,  humanity  and  charity ;  and  that  the 
contrary  to  these  are  marked  with  ignominy  and  re- 
proach :  the  former  are  commended  even  in  enemies, 
and  the  latter  are  branded  even  by  those  who  had  a 
kindness  for  the  persons  that  were  guilty  of  them ;  so 
constant  hath  mankind  always  been  in  the  common* 
dation  of  virtue,  and  the  censure  of  vice.  Nay,  we 
find  not  only  those  who  are  yirtuous  themselves  giv- 
ing their  testimony  and  applause  to  virtue,  but  even 
those  who  are  vicious ;  not  out  of  love  to  goodness, 
but  fipom  the  conviction  of  their  own  minds,  and  from 
a  secret  reverence  they  bear  to  the  common  consent 
and  opinion  of  mankind.  And  this  ia  a  great  testi- 
mony, because  it  i«  the  testimony  of  an  enemy,  ex- 
torted by  the  mere  light  and  force  of  truth* 

Ajid,  on  the  contnry,  nothing  is  more  ordinary 
than  for  vice  to  reprove  sin,  and  to  hear  men  condemn 
the  like  or  the  same  thingi  in  othen  which  they  allow 
in  themselves.  And  this  is  a  clear  evidence  that  yice 
is  generally  condemned  by  mankind ;  that  many  men 
condemn  it  in  themselves ;  and  those  who  are  lo  kind 
as  to  spare  themselves,  are  yerf  quick-eighted  to  spy 
a  fiault  in  anybody  else,  and  will  censure  a  bad 
action  done  by  another,  with  as  much  freedom  and 
impaiiialitr  as  the  most  virtuous  man  in  the  world. 

And  to  this  consent  of  mankind  about  virtue  and 
vice  the  Scripture  frequently  ftppMli*  M  when  it 
commands  of  to  'pro^de  things  honest  in  the  sig^t 
of  all  men ;  and  by  well-doin^  to  put  to  silence  the 
ignorance  ik  foolish  men  ;*  intimating  that  there  are 
some  things  so  confewedly  good,  and  owned  to  be  such 
hy  so  general  a  vote  of  mankind,  that  the  worst  of 
men  have  not  the  fiaoe  to  open  their  mouths  against 
them.  And  it  is  made  the  character  of  a  yirtuous 
aetion  if  it  be  lovely  and  commendable,  and  of  good 
report;  PhOip.  ir.  8,  *  Whatsoever  thinp  are  lovely, 
whatsoever  thinss  are  of  good  report ;  if  there  be  any 
virtue,  If  there  be  a|ky  praise,  make  account  of  these 
things  f  intimating  to  us,  that  mankind  do  tenerall^ 
concur  in  the  pruse  and  commendation  of  what  is 
virtuous. 

2.  Men  do  geneially  glory  and  stand  upon  their 
innoceney  when  they  do  yirtuously,  but  are  ashamed 
and  out  of  countenance  when  they  do  the  contrary. 
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to  the  judgment  of  others  concerning  the  good  or  evil 
of  our  actions.  There  are,  indeed,  some  such  mon- 
sters a8  are  impudent  in  their  impieties,  but  these  are 
but  fe\r  in  comparison.  Generally,  mankind  is  modest ; 
the  greatest  part  of  those  who  do  evil  are  apt  to  blush 
at  their  own  faults,  and  to  confess  them  in  their  coun- 
tenance, which  is  an  acknowledgment  that  they  are 
not  only  guilty  to  themselves  that  they  have  done 
amiss,  but  that  they  are  apprehensive  that  others 
think  so  ;  for  guilt  is  a  passion  respecting  ourselves, 
but  shame  regards  others.  Now,  it  is  a  sign  of  shame 
that  men  love  to  conceal  their  faults  from  others,  and 
commit  them  secretly  in  the  dark,  and  without  wit- 
nesses, and  are  afraid  even  of  a  child  or  a  fool ;  or  if 
they  be  discovered  in  them,  they  are  solicitous  to  ex- 
cuse and  extenuate  them,  and  ready  to  lay  the  fault 
upon  anybody  else,  or  to  transfer  their  guilt,  or  as 
much  of  it  as  they  can,  upon  others.  All  which  are 
certain  tokens  that  men  are  not  only  naturally  guilty 
to  themselves  when  they  commit  a  fault,  but  that 
they  are  sensible  also  what  opinions  others  have  of 
these  things. 

And,  on  the  contrary,  men  are  apt  to  stand  ux>on 
their  juHtification,  and  to  gloiy  when  they  have  done 
well.  The  conscience  of  a  man*s  own  virtue  and  in- 
tegrity lifts  up  his  head,  and  gives  him  confidence 
before  others,  because  he  is  satisfied  they  have  a  good 
opinion  of  his  actions.  What  a  good  face  does  a  man 
naturally  set  upon  a  good  deed  !  And  how  does  he 
sneak  when  he  hath  done  wickedly,  being  sensible 
that  he  is  condemned  by  others,  as  well  as  by  himself! 
No  man  is  afraid  of  being  upbraided  for  having  dealt 
hopestlv  or  kindly  with  others,  nor  does  he  account  it 
any  calumny  or  reproach  to  have  it  reported  of  him 
that  he  is  a  sober  and  chaste  man.  No  man  blusheth 
when  he  meets  a  man  with  whom  he  hath  kept  his 
word  and  discharged  his  trust ;  but  every  man  is  apt 
to  do  so  when  he  meets  one  with  whom  he  has  dealt 
dishonestly,  or  who  knows  some  notorious  crime  by 
him. 

3.  Vice  is  generally  forbidden  and  punished  by 
human  laws  ;  but  against  the  contrary  virtues  there 
never  was  any  law.  Some  vices  are  so  manifestly  evil 
in  themselves,  or  so  mischievous  to  human  society, 
that  the  laws  of  most  nations  have  taken  care  to  dis- 
counteiiance  them  by  severe  penalties.  Scarce  any 
nation  was  ever  so  barbarous  as  not  to  maintain  and 
vindicate  the  honour  of  their  gods  and  religion  by 
public  laws.  Murder  and  adultery,  rebellion  and 
sedition,  perjury  and  breach  of  trust,  fraud  and  op- 
pression, are  vices  severely  prohibited  by  the  laws  of 
most  nations — a  clear  indication  what  opinion  the 
generality  of  mankind  and  the  wisdom  of  nations 
have  always  had  of  these  things. 

But  now,  against  the  contrary  virtues  there  never 
was  any  law.  No  man  was  ever  impeached  for  *  living 
soberly,  righteously,  and  godly  in  this  present  world* 
— a  plain  acknowledgment  that  mankind  always 
thought  them  good,  and  never  were  sensible  of  the 
inconvenience  of  them ;  for  had  they  been  so,  they 
would  have  provided  against  them  by  laws.  This  St 
Paul  takes  notice  of  as  a  great  commendation  of  the 
Christian  virtues — *  The  fniit  of  the  Spirit  is  lore,  joy, 
peace,  long-sufiering,  gentleness,  kindness,  fidelity, 
meekness,  temperance ;  against  such  there  is  no  law  ;* 
the  greatest  evidence  that  could  be  given  that  these 
things  are  unquestionably  good  in  the  esteem  of  man- 
kind, '  against  such  there  is  no  law.'  As  if  he  had 
said,  Turn  over  the  law  of  Moses,  search  those  of 
Athens  and  Sparta,  and  the  twelve  tables  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  those  innumerable  laws  that  have  been 
added  since,  and  you  shall  not  in  any  of  them  find 
any  of  those  virtues  that  I  have  mentioned  condemned 
and  foibidden — a  clear  evidence  that  mankind  never 
took  any  exception  against  them,  but  are  generally 
agrccl  about  the  goodness  of  them. 


[Svidenx  of  a  (>vatm' in  the  Struciwt  €f  tke  Wcfid.^    \ 

How  often  might  a  man,  afler  he  had  jumbled  a 
set  of  letters  in  a  bag,  fling  them  out  upon  the  ground 
before  they  would  fail  into  an  exact  poem,  yea,  or  so  , 
much  as  make  a  good  discourse  in  prose !  And  f»av 
not  a  little  book  be  as  easily  made  by  chance,  as  tLi'^i 
great  volume  of  the  world  !  How  long  might  a  man 
be  in  sprinkling  colours  upon  a  canvass  with  a  c&rv- 
less  hand,  before  they  could  happen  to  make  the 
exact  picture  of  a  man  T  And  is  a  man  easier  made 
by  chance  than  his  picture  f  How  long  might  twenty 
thousand  blind  men,  which  should  be  sent  oat  from 
the  several  remote  parts  of  England,  wander  op  and 
down  before  they  would  all  meet  upon  Salikbury 
Plains,  and  fall  into  rank  and  file  in  the  exact  order 
of  an  army  t  And  yet  this  is  much  more  ea«y  to  ht 
imagined,  than  how  the  innumerable  blind  parts  of 
matter  should  rendezvous  themselves  into  a  world. 

[5*n  and  HoUness."] 

A  state  of  sin  and  holiness  are  not  like  two  ways 
that  are  just  parted  by  a  line,  so  as  a  man  may  step 
out  of  the  one  full  into  the  other ;  but  they  are  like 
two  ways  that  lead  to  very  distant  places,  and  oonae- 
quently  are  at  a  good  distance  firom  one  another ;  aod  ; 
the  farther  a  man  hath  travelled  in  the  one,  the 
farther  he  is  from  the  other ;  so  that  it  requires  time  ! 
and  pains  to  pass  from  one  to  the  other.  i 

[Retolution  neceasaty  infortaleinff  Ftrc]  | 

He  that  is  deeply  engaged  in  rice,  is  like  a  man 
laid  fast  in  a  bog,  who,  by  a  faint  and  lazy  struggling 
to  get  out,  docs  but  spena  his  strength  to  no  purpo^, 
and  sinks  himself  the  deeper  into  it :  the  onl j  way  is, 
by  a  resolute  and  vigorous  effort  to  spring  out,  if  pois- 
sible,  at  once.  When  men  arc  sorely  UT;^ed  and 
pressed,  they  find  a  power  in  themselves  which  they 
thought  they  had  not :  like  a  coward  driven  up  to  a 
wall,  who,  in  the  extremity  of  distress  and  despair, 
will  fight  terribly,  and  penorm  wonders ;  or  like  a 
man  lame  of  the  gout,  who,  being  assaulted  by  a  pre- 
sent and  terrible  danger,  foists  his  disease,  and  will 
find  his  legs  rather  than  lose  his  life. 

IShtj^'Jarity,'] 

To  be  singular  in  anything  that  is  wise,  worthy,  and 
excellent,  is  not  a  disparagement,  but  a  praise :  trrtrr 
man  would  choose  to  be  thus  singular.  *  ^  To  act 
otherwise,  is  just  as  if  a  man,  upon  great  deliberation, 
should  rather  choose  to  be  drowned  than  to  be  saTed 
by  a  plank  or  a  small  boat,  or  to  be  carried  into  th« 
harbour  any  other  way  than  in  a  great  sliip  of  «o 
many  hundred  tons. 

ICommriicemait  of  a  Viriou$  Course,'] 

At  first  setting  out  upon  a  ricious  course,  men 
a  little  nice  and  delicate,  like  youne  travelleni, 
at  first  are  ofiTended  at  eveiy  speck  of  dirt  that  lislLts 
upon  them ;  but  after  they  have  been  accustomed  to 
it,  and  have  trayelled  a  good  while  in  fool  wmjs«  it 
oeascth  to  be  troublesome  to  them  to  be  dashed  axid 
bespattered.  •  * 

When  we  bend  a  thing  at  first,  it  will  endeavoor 
to  restore  itself;  but  it  may  be  held  bent  so  lotig,  till 
it  will  continue  so  of  itself,  and  grow  crooked ;  aad 
then  it  may  require  more  foite  and  violence  to  rednee 
it  to  its  former  straightnees  than  we  used  to  maka  H 
crooked  at  first. 

[The  Moral  FMngt  Instmftivt,'] 

f  Oo<l  hnth  discovered  our  duties  to  us]  by  a  kind  of 
natural  instinct,  by  which  1  mean  a  jccrct  tmpvecci^n 
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upon  the  minds  of  men,  whereby  thej  are  naturally 
carried  to  approve  some  things  as  good  and  fit,  and  to 
dislike  other  things,  as  having  a  native  evil  and  de- 
formity in  them.  And  this  I  call  a  natural  instinct, 
because  it  does  not  seem  to  proceed  so  much  from  the 
exercise  of  our  reason,  as  from  a  natural  propension 
and  inclination,  like  those  Instincts  which  are  in 
brute  creatures,  of  natural  affection  and  care  toward 
their  young  ones.  And  that  these  inclinations  are 
precedent  to  all  reason  and  discourse  about  them,  evi- 
dently appears  by  this,  that  they  do  put  forth  them- 
selves every  whit  as  vigorously  in  young  persons  as  in 
those  of  riper  reason  ;  m  the  rude  and  ignorant  sort  of 
people,  as  in  those  who  are  more  polished  and  re- 
fined. For  we  see  plainly  that  the  young  and  igno- 
rant have  as  strong  impressions  of  piety  and  devotion, 
as  true  a  sense  of  gratitude,  and  justice,  and  pity,  as 
the  wiser  and  more  knowing  part  of  mankmd.  A 
plain  indication,  that  the  reason  of  mankind  is  pre- 
vented* by  a  kind  of  natural  instinct  and  anticipation 
concerning  the  good  or  evil,  the  comeliness  or  defor- 
mity, of  these  things.  And  though  this  do  not  equally 
extend  to  all  the  instances  of  our  duty,  yet  as  to  the 
great  lines  and  essential  parts  of  it,  mankind  hardly 
need  to  oonsnlt  any  other  oracle  than  the  mere  pro- 
pensions  and  inclinations  of  theirnature ;  as,  whether 
we  ought  to  reverence  the  divine  nature,  to'be  grate- 
ful to  those  who  have  conferred  benefits  upon  us,  to 
speak  the  truth,  to  be  faithful  to  our  promise,  to  re- 
store that  which  is  committed  to  us  in  trust,  to  pity 
and  relieve  those  that  are  in  misery,  and  in  all 
things  to  do  to  others  as  we  would  have  them  do 
to  us. 

iSpirUual  Pfide.^ 

Nothing  is  more  common,  and  more  to  be  pitied, 
than  to  see  with  what  a  confident  contempt  and 
scoriiful  pity  some  ill-instructed  and  ignorant  people 
will  lament  the  blindness  and  ignorance  of  those 
who  have  a  thousand  times  more  true  knowledge  and 
skill  than  themselves,  not  only  in  all  other  things, 
but  even  in  the  practice  as  well  as  knowledge  of  the 
Christian  religion ;  believing  those  who  do  not  relish 
their  affected  phriises  and  uncouth  forms  of  speech 
to  be  ignorant  of  the  mystery  of  the  gospel,  and  utter 
strangers  to  the  life  and  power  of  godliness. 

lEducaHonJ] 

Such  ways  of  education  as  are  prudently  fitted  to 
the  particular  disposition  of  children,  are  like  wind 
and  tide  together,  which  will  make  the  work  go  on 
amain:  but  those  ways  which  are  applied  cross  to 
nature  are  like  wind  against  tide,  which  will  make  a 
stir  and  conflict,  but  a  very  slow  progress. 

The  principles  of  religion  and  virtue  must  be  in- 
stilled and  dropped  into  them  bv  such  degrees,  and  in 
such  a  measure,  as  they  are  capable  of  receiving  them : 
for  children  are  narrow-mouthed  vessels,  and  a  great 
deal  cannot  be  poured  into  them  at  once. 

Young  yean  are  tender,  and  easily  wrought  upon, 
apt  to  be  moulded  into  any  fashion :  they  are  like 
moist  and  soft  clay,  which  is  pliable  to  any  form ;  but 
soon  grows  hard,  and  then  nothing  is  to  be  made  of  it. 

Great  severities  do  oflen  work  an  effect  quite  con- 
trary to  that  which  was  intended ;  and  many  times 
those  who  were  bred  up  in  a  verv  severe  school  hate 
learning  ever  after  for  the  sake  of  the  cruelty  that  was 
used  to  foroe  it  upon  them.  So  likewise  an  endeavour 
to  bring  children  to  piety  and  goodness  by  unreason- 
able strictness  and  rigour,  does  often  beget  in  them  a 
lasting  disgust  and  prejudice  against  religion,  and 
teacheth  them  to  hate  virtue,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  teach  them  to  know  it. 

*  Tlw  word  prereated  to  here  uasd  In  tlie  obsolete  lexiBe  oC 
antlcipaisd.— £tf. 


SDWARD  STTLLINGFLKET. 

Kdward  STnxiNGFi«ECT  (1635-1699)  distin- 
guished himself  in  early  life  by  his  writings  in 
defence  of  the  doctrines  of  the  church.  The  title  of 
his  principal  work  is  Originet  Sacne;  or  a'  Batitmal 
Account  of  the  GromuU  of  Natural  and  BetfeaJed 
Religion,  His  abilities  and  extensive  learning  caused 
him  to  be  raised  in  1689  to  the  dignity  of  bishop  of 
Worcester.  Towards  the  end  of  his  life,  be  published 
A  Defence  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  in  which 
some  passages  in  Locke*s  Essay  on  the  Human 
Understanding  were  attacked  a«  subversive  of  fun- 
damental doctrines  of  Christianity ;  but  in  the  con- 
troversy which  ensued,  tlie  philosopher  was  gene- 
rally hdd  to  have  come  off  victorious.  So  groat 
was  the  bishop^s  chagrin  at  this  resolt,  that  it  was 
thought  to  have  hastened  his  death.  The  promi- 
nent matters  of  discussion  in  this  controversy  were 
the  resurrection  of  the  body  and  the  immateriality 
of  the  BouL  On  these  points  Locke  argued,  that 
although  the  resurrection  of  tlie  dead  is  revealed  in 
Scripture,  the  re-animation  of  the  identical  bodies 
which  inhabited  this  world  is  not  rer^iled;  and 
that  even  if  the  soul  were  prored  to  be  material,  this 
would  not  imply  its  mortality,  since  an  Omnipotent 
Creator  may,  if  he  pleases,  impart  the  faculty  of 
thinking  to  matter  as  well  as  to  spirit  The  dila- 
tation was  carried  on  by  Locke  with  much  more 
gentleness  and  good  temper  than  by  Stillingfleet,  who 
dispUyed  considerable  captiousness  and  asperity 
towards  his  opponent 

Fifty  of  Stillingfleet's  sermons,  published  after  his 
death,  deservedly  bear  a  high  character  for  good 
sense,  sound  morality,  energy  of  style,  and  the  know- 
ledge of  human  nature  which  th^  display.  Extracts 
from  two  of  them  are  subjoined. 

ITruc  Wiadom.} 

That  is  the  truest  wisdom  of  a  man  which  doth  most 
conduce  to  the  happiness  of  life.  For  wisdom  as  it 
refers  to  action,  lies  in  the  proposal  of  a  right  end,  and 
the  choice  of  the  most  proper  means  to  attain  it : 
which  end  doth  not  refer  to  any  one  part  of  a  man's 
life,  but  to  the  whole  as  taken  together.  He  therefore 
only  deserves  the  name  of  a  wise  man,  not  that  con- 
siders how  to  be  rich  and  great  when  he  is  poor  and 
mean,  nor  how  to  be  well  when  he  is  sick,  nor  how  to 
escape  a  present  danger,  nor  how  to  compass  a  parti- 
cular design  ;  but  he  that  considers  the  whole  course 
of  his  life  together,  and  what  is  fit  for  him  to  nyUce 
the  end  of  it,  and  by  what  means  he  may  bast  enjoy 
the  happiness  of  it.  I  confess  it  is  one  great  part  of 
a  wise  man  never  to  propose  to  himself  too  much  hap- 
piness here  ;  for  whoever  doth  so  is  sure  to  find  him- 
self deceived,  and  consequently  is  so  much  more 
miserable  as  he  fails  in  his  greatest  expectations.  But 
since  God  did  not  make  men  on  purpose  to  be  miser- 
able, since  there  is  a  great  difference  as  to  men's  con- 
ditions, since  that  difference  depends  vciy  much  on 
their  own  choice,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  reason  to 
place  true  wisdom  in  the  choice  of  those  things  which 
tend  most  to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  life. 

That  which  gives  a  man  the  greatest  satisfaction  in 
what  he  doth,  and  either  prevents,  or  lessens,  or  makes 
him  more  easily  bear  the  troubles  of  life,  doth  the 
most  conduce  to  the  happiness  of  it  It  was  a  bold 
saying  of  Epicurus,  *  That  it  is  more  desirable  to  be 
miserable  bv  acting  according  to  reason,  than  to  be 
happy  in  going  against  it ;'  and  I  cannot  tell  how  it 
can  well  agree  with  his  notion  of  felicity :  but  it  is  a 
certain  truth,  that  in  the  consideration  of  happiness, 
the  satisfaction  of  a  man's  own  mind  doth  weigh  do^n 
all  the  external  accidents  of  life.  For,  suppose  a  man 
to  have  riches  and  honours  as  great  as  Ahasuerus 
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bestowed  on  hii  higheet  farouriie  Hanuui,  yei  b^r  his 
■ad  inftance  we  find  thai  a  mall  difoontent,  when  the 
mind  >uffen  it  to  increaee  and  to  spread  its  renom, 
doth  M  weaken  the  power  of  reason,  aisorder  the  pas- 
sionSi  make  a  man's  life  so  nneasr  to  him,  as  to  pie- 
oipitate  him  £rom  the  height  of  his  fortune  into  the 
depth  of  ruin.  But  on  the  other  side,  If  we  suppose  a 
man  to  be  always  pleased  with  his  condition,  to  enioy 
an  eren  and  quiet  mind  in  oTexy  state,  being  neither 
lifted  up  with  prosperity  nor  cast  down  with  MTersitr, 
he  is  really  happy  in  comparison  with  the  other.  It 
is  a  mere  speculation  to  discourse  of  any  complete 
happiness  in  this  world ;  bat  that  which  doth  either 
lessen  the  number,  or  abate  the  weight,  or  take  off  the 
malignity  of  the  troubles  of  life,  doth  contribute  rery 
much  to  that  degree  of  happiness  which  may  be  ex- 
pected here. 

The  integri^  and  simplicity  of  a  man's  mind  doth 
all  this,  m  the  first  place,  it  giTes  the  greatest  satis- 
&ction  to  a  man's  own  mind.  For  although  it  be 
impossible  for  a  man  not  to  be  liable  to  error  and 
mistake,  ret,  if  he  doth  mistake  with  an  innocent 
mind,  he  hath  the  comfort  of  his  innooenoy  when  he 
thinks  himself  bound  to  correct  his  error.  But  if  a 
man  preraricates  with  himself,  and  acts  against  the 
sense  of  his  own  mind,  though  his  conscience  did  not 
judge  aright  at  that  time,  yet  the  goodness  of  the  bare 
act,  with  respect  to  the  rule,  will  not  preyent  the  sting 
that  follows  the  want  of  inward  integrity  in  doing  it, 
*  The  backslider  in  heart,'  saith  Solomon,  *  shali  be 
filled  with  his  own  ways,  but  a  good  man  shall  be 
satisfied  from  himself.'  The  dping  just  and  worthy 
and  generous  things  without  any  sinister  ends  and 
designs,  leaTes  a  most  agreeable  pleasure  to  the  mind, 
like  thai  of  a  constant  health,  which  is  better  felt 
than  expressed.  When  a  man  applies  his  mind  to 
the  knowledge  of  his  duty,  and  when  he  doth  under^ 
stand  it  (aa  it  is  not  hard  for  an  honest  mind  to  do, 
for,  as  the  oracle  answered  the  servant  who  desired  to 
imow  how  he  might  please  his  master,  *  If  you  will 
seek  it,  you  will  be  sure  to  find  it'),  sets  himself 
with  a  firm  resolution  to  pursue  it ;  though  the  rain 
fklls,  and  the  floods  arise,  and  the  winds  blow  on 
STOiy  side  of  him,  yet  he  enjoys  peace  and  ouiet  within, 
notwithstanding  ill  the  noise  and  blusterm^  abroad  ; 
and  is  sure  to  hold  out  after  all,  because  he  is  founded 
upon  a  rock.  But  take  one  that  endeaTouis  to  blind 
or  corrupt  or  master  his  conscience,  to  make  it  serre 
some  mean  end  or  design :  what  uneasy  reflections 
hath  he  upon  himself,  what  perplexing  thoughts, 
what  tormenting  fears,  what  suspicions  and  jealousies 
do  disturb  his  imagination  and  rack  his  mind  I  What 
art  and  pains  doth  such  a  one  take  to  be  beliered 
honest  ahd  sincere  1  and  so  much  the  more,  because  he 
doth  not  beliere  himself:  he  fears  still  he  hath  not 
given  satidaction  enough,  and  br  overdoing  it,  is  the 
more  suspected.  *  *  Secondly,  because  integrity 
doth  more  become  a  man,  and  doth  really  promote 
his  interest  in  the  world.  It  is  the  saying  of  Die 
Chrviostom,  a  heathen  orator,  that  'simplicity  and 
truth  is  a  great  and  wise  thing,  but  cunning  and  de- 
ceit is  fbolish  and  mean ;  for/  saith  he, '  observe  the 
beasts:  the  more  courage  and  spirit  they  have,  the 
less  ait  and  subtilty  thev  use ;  but  the  more  timorous 
and  ignoble  they  are,  the  more  &lse  and  deceitful.' 
True  wisdom  and  greatnes  of  mind  rai5eB  a  man 
above  the  need  o(  using  little  tricks  and  devices. 
Sinosrity  and  honesty  carries  one  through  many  diffi- 
culties, irhidk  all  the  aiis  he  can  inwnt  would  never 
help  him  through.  For  nothing  doth  a  man  more 
real  misdiief  in  the  world  than  to  be  suspected  of  too 
much  craft  ;  because  every  one  stands  upon  his  guard 
against  him,  and  su^tects  plots  and  designs  where 
there  are  none  intended ;  insomn^  that,  though  he 
speaks  with  all  the  sincerity  that  is  possible,  yet  no- 
thing he  saith  can  be  believed.    *    «    But  *he  that 


walketh  uprightly,  and  worketh  righteousncH,  and 
speaketh  the  truth  in  his  heart,'  as  the  Psalmist  de- 
scribeth  the  practice  of  integrity,  may  posubly  meet 
with  such  as  will  be  ready  to  oondemn  him  for  hypo- 
crisy at  first ;  but  when  they  find  he  keeps  to  a  certain 
rule,  and  pursues  honest  designs,  without  any  great 
regaid  to  the  opinion  which  others  entertain  concern- 
ing him,  then  all  that  know  him  cannot  but  esteem 
and  value  him  ;  his  friends  love  him,  and  his  enemies 
stand  in  awe  of  him.  '  Tlie  path  of  the  just,'  saith 
the  wise  man,  '  is  as  the  shining  light  which  shineth 
more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day.'  As  the  day 
begins  with  obscurity  and  a  great  mixture  of  darkness, 
till  by  quick  and  silent  motions  the  light  overcomes 
the  mists  and  vapours  of  the  night,  and  not  only 
spreads  its  beams  upon  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  but 
darts  them  into  the  deepest  and  most  shady  valleys ; 
thus  simplicity  and  intc^^  may  at  first  appeanog 
look  darx  and  suspicious,  till  bv  degrees  it  breaks 
through  the  clouds  of  envy  and  detraction,  and  then 
shines  with  a  greater  gloiy. 

[TmmoderaU  Self-Love."] 

There  is  a  love  of  ourselves  whioh  is  founded  in 
nature  and  reason,  and  is  made  the  measure  of  our 
love  to  our  neighbour ;  for  we  are  to  love  our  nei^- 
bour  as  ourselves ;  and  if  there  were  no  due  love  of 
ourselves,  there  could  be  none  of  our  neighbour.    But 
this  love  of  ourselves,  which  is  so  consistent  with  the  , 
love  of  our  neighbour,  can  be  no  enemy  to  our  peace :  < 
for  none  can  live  more  quietly  and  peaoeablj  than 
those  who  love  their  neighbours  as  themselves.    But 
there  is  a  self-love  which  the  Scripture  condemn^,  be- 
cause it  makes  men  peevish  and  froward,  uneasy  to 
themselves  and  to  their  neighbours,  filling  them  with 
jealousies  and  suspicions  of  others  with  respect  to 
themselves,  making  them  apt  to  mistrust  the  inten- 
tions and  designs  of  others  towards  them,  and  so  pro- 
ducing Ul-will  towards  them ;  and  where  that  hath 
once  got  into  men's  hearts,  there  can  be  no  long  peace 
with  those  they  bear  a  seci^  grudge  and  ill-will  to. 
The  bottom  of  all  is,  they  have  a  wonderful  value  for 
themselves  and  those  opinions,  and   notions,   and 
parties,  and  factions  they  happen  to  be  engaged  in, 
and  these  they  make  the  measure  of  their  esteem  and 
love  of  others.    As  far  as  they  comply  and  suit  with  \ 
them,  so  far  they  love  them,  and  no  farther.    If  we 
ask.  Cannot  good  men  diflbr  about  some  things,  and 
yet  be  good  still  I    Yes.    Cannot  such  love  one  an- 
other notwithstanding  such  difierencel     No  doubt 
they  ought    Whence  comes  it,  then,  that  a  small 
difference  in  opinion  is  so  i^t  to  mskke  a  Imaeh  in  . 
affection  1    In  plain  truth  it  is,  every  one  would  be  > 
thought  to  be  infallible,  if  for  shune  they  durst  to 
pretend  to  it ;  and  they  have  so  good  an  opinion  of 
themselves,  that  they  cannot  bear  such  as  do  not  sub- 
mit to  them.    Ftom  hence  arise  quarreUingt  and  dt»-  - 
putings,  and  ill  language,  not  becoming  men  or  Chris-  , 
tians.     But  all  this  comes  item  their  setting  up 
themselves  and  their  own  notions  and  practkes,  i^ioi 
they  would  make  a  rule  to  the  rest  of  the  world ;  and 
if  others  have  the  same  opinion  of  themselves,  it  is 
impossible  but  there  must  be  everiasting  dashing 
and  disputinn,  and  from  thence  fhlling  into  diftreat 
parties  and  factions;  which  can  never  be  prevented 
till  they  come  to  more  reasonable  opinions  of  them- 
selves, and  more  charitable  and  kind  towards  otbcn. 

De  Wiuuji  SimuLocE.  dean  of  St  PaoTs  (1641-  ' 
1707X  acquired  in  his 
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tation,  chiefly  by  his  writiDgB  in  controyenial  theo- 
logy, which  were  deemed  aomewhat  inconsistent 
with  the  doctrines  o(  the  established  church.  In 
particular,  he  was  charged  with  tritheism,  for  hav- 
ing, in  a  Vmdicaticn  of  the  Doctritu  of  the  Holjf  and 
Evet-BUated  Trinify,  which  he  pubushed  in  1691, 
proposed  the  hypo&ests,  that  *  there  were  three 
eternal  minds,  two  of  them  issuing  from  the  Father, 
but  that  they  were  one  by  a  mutual  consciousness 
in  the  three  to  every  of  their  thoughts.'  This  pub- 
lication led  to  a  celebrated  controversy  with  Dr 
South,  of  which  we  shall  speak  in  noticing  the  works 
of  that  divine.  Sherlock  was  extremely  loyal,  and 
maintained  the  principle  of  non-resistance  to  the 
fullest  extent  His  Practical  DiMcouree  Qmcerning 
Deaths  which  appeared  in  1690,  Is  one  of  the  most 
popular  thedogiod  works  in  the  language.  He  also 
wrote  a  treatise  On  the  Immortalitjf  of  the  Soul,  in 
which,  while  inferring  the  high  probability  of  a 
ftiture  life  from  arguments  drawn  frrjm  the  light 
of  nature,  he  maintains  that  only  in  revelation  can 
evidence  perfectly  conclusive  be  found.  From  this 
work  is  taken  the  first  of  the  following  extracts : — 

[Longing  after  ImmortaUly.'] 

Let  us  now  consider  the  force  of  this  argument ; 
how  far  these  natural  desires  of  immortality  prove 
that  we  are  by  nature  immortal.  For  [say  the  ob- 
jectors] is  there  anything  in  the  world  more  extrava- 
gant than  some  men's  desires  are;  and  is  this  an 
argument,  that  we  shall  have  whatever  we  desire,  be- 
cause we  fondly  and  passionately,  and,  it  may  be,  very 
unreasonably  desire  it  1  And  therefore,  to  explain  the 
force  of  this  aigument,  I  shall  obsenre  two  things ;  lat, 
That  all  natural  passions  and  appetites  are  imme- 
diately implanted  in  our  nature  by  God  ;  and,  2dly, 
That  all  natural  passions  have  their  natural  objects. 

As  for  the  fiztt,  it  is  certain,  as  I  have  already  shown 
at  large,  that  our  passions  and  appetites  are  the  life 
and  sense  of  the  soul,  without  which  it  would  be  dead 
and  stupid,  without  any  principle  of  yital  sensa- 
tion. For  what  is  life  without  tear,  and  love,  and 
hope,  and  desire,  and  such  like  passions,  whereby  we 
feel  all  things  else,  and  feel  ourselTes !  Now,  what- 
ever fiuDcies  men  may  have  about  our  notions  and 
ideas,  that  they  may  come  into  oar  minds  from  with- 
out, and  be  formed  by  external  impressions,  yet  no 
man  will  be  so  absurd  as  to  say,  that  external  objects 
can  put  a  principle  of  life  into  us ;  and  then  they  can 
create  no  new  passions  in  us,  which  are  essential  to 
our  natures,  and  must  be  the  work  of  that  God  who 
made  us. 

And  therefore,  secondly,  every  natural  desire  must 
hare  its  natural  object  to  answer  that  desire,  or  else 
the  desire  was  made  in  vain  ;  which  is  a  reproach  to 
our  wise  Maker,  if  he  hare  laid  a  necessity  on  us  of 
desiring  that  which  is  not  in  nature,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  had.  We  may  as  well  suppose  that  God 
has  made  eves  without  light,  or  ears  without  sounds, 
as  that  be  has  implanted  any  desires  in  us  which  he 
hath  made  nothing  to  answer.  There  is  no  one  ex- 
ample can  be  given  of  this  in  any  kind  whatsoever  ; 
for  should  any  man  be  so  extravagant  as  to  desire  to 
fly  in  the  air,  to  walk  upon  the  sea,  and  the  like,  you 
would  not  call  these  the  desires  of  nature,  because  our 
natures  are  not  fitted  for  them ;  but  all  the  desires 
which  are  founded  in  nature  have  their  natural  ob- 
jects. And  can  we  then  think,  that  the  most  natural 
and  most  necessary  desire  of  all  has  nothing  to  answer 
it  t  that  nature  should  teach  us  above  all  things  to 
denie  immortality,  which  is  not  to  be  had  t  especially 
when  it  is  the  most  noble  and  generous  desire  of  human 
nature,  that  which  most  of  all  becomes  a  reasonable 
mature  to  desire ;  nay,  that  which  is  the  governing 
principle  of  all  our  actions,  and  must  give  laws  to  aU 


our  other  passions,  desires,  and  appetites.  What  a 
strange  creature  has  God  made  man,  if  he  deceive  him 
in  the  most  fundamental  and  most  universal  principle 
of  action  ;  which  makes  his  whole  life  nothing  else 
but  one  continued  cheat  and  imposture  1 

[Life  nd  too  i^oH.I 

Such  a  long  life  [as  that  of  the  antediluvians] 
is  not  reconcilable  with  the  present  state  of  the  world. 
What  the  state  of  the  world  was  before  the  flood,  in 
what  manner  they  lived,  and  how  they  employed  their 
time,  we  cannot  tell,  for  Moses  has  given  no  account 
of  it ;  but  taking  the  world  as  it  is,  and  as  we  find  it, 
I  dare  undertake  to  convince  those  men,  who  are  most 
apt  to  complain  of  the  shortness  of  life,  that  it  would 
not  be  for  the  general  happiness  of  mankind  to  have 
it  much  lon^ :  for,  1st,  The  world  is  at  present  veiy 
unequally  divided ;  some  have  a  lane  share  and  por- 
tion of  it,  others  have  nothing  but  what  they  can  earn 
by  very  hard  labour,  or  extort  from  other  men's  cha- 
rity by  their  restless  importunities,  or  gain  by  more 
ungo<Uy  arts.  Now,  though  the  rich  and  prosperous, 
who  have  the  world  at  command,  and  live  in  ease  and 
pleasure,  would  be  veiy  well  contented  to  spend  some 
nundred  years  in  this  world,  yet  I  should  think  fiity 
or  threescore  years  abundantly  enough  for  slaves  and 
b^gars ;  enough  to  spend  in  hunger  and  want,  in  a 
jail  and  a  prison.  And  those  who  are  so  foolish  as 
not  to  think  this  enough,  owe  a  great  deal  to  the  wis- 
dom and  goodness  of  God  that  he  does.  So  that  the 
greatest  part  of  mankind  have  great  reason  to  be  con- 
tented with  the  shortness  of  lue,  because  they  have 
no  temptation  to  wish  it  longer. 

2dly,  The  present  state  of  this  world  requires  a  more 
quick  succession.  The  world  is  prettv  well  peopled, 
and  is  divided  amongst  its  present  inhabitants ;  and 
but  very  few,  in  comparison,  as  I  observed  before,  have 
any  considerable  share  in  the  division.  Now,  let  us  but 
suppose  that  all  our  ancestors,  who  lived  a  hundred 
or  two  hundred  yean  ago,  were  alive  still,  and  pos- 
sessed their  old  estates  and  honours,  what  had  become 
of  this  present  generation  of  men,  who  have  now  taken 
their  places,  and  make  as  great  a  show  and  bustle  in 
the  world  as  they  did!  And  if  you  look  back  three, 
or  four,  or  five  hundred  yean,  the  case  is  still  so  much 
the  worse ;  the  world  would  be  over-peopled;  and  where 
there  is  one  poor  miserable  man  now,  there  must  have 
been  five  hundred ;  or  the  world  must  ha?e  been  com- 
mon, and  all  men  reduced  to  the  same  level ;  which, 
I  believe,  the  rich  and  happy'people,  who  are  so  fond 
of  long  life,  would  not  like  very  welL  This  would 
utterly  undo  our  young  prodigal  heirs,  were  their  hopes 
of  succession  three  or  four  hundred  yean  ofiT,  who,  as 
short  as  life  b  now,  think  their  fathen  make  veipr 
little  haste  to  their  graves.  This  would  spoil  their 
trade  of  spending  their  estates  before  they  have  them, 
and  make  them  live  a  dull  sober  life,  whether  thev 
would  or  no;  and  such  a  life,  I  know,  they  don't 
think  worth  having.  And  therefore,  I  hope  at  least 
they  will  not  make  the  shortness  of  their  fathen'  lives 
an  argument  against  providence ;  and  yet  such  kind 
of  sparks  as  these  are  commonly  the  wits  that  set  up 
for  atheism,  and,  when  it  is  pot  into  their  heads, 
quarrel  with  everything  which  they  fondly  conceive 
will  weaken  the  oelief  of  a  God  and  a  providence, 
and,  among  other  things,  with  the  shortness  of  life ; 
which  theyhave  little  reason  to  do»  when  they  so  often 
outlive  their  estates. 

8dly.  The  world  is  very  bad  as  it  is ;  so  bad,  that  good 
men  scarce  know  how  to  spend  fifty  or  threescore  yean 
in  it ;  but  consider  how  bad  it  would  probably  be, 
were  the  life  of  man  extended  to  six,  seven,  or  eight 
hundred  yean.  If  so  near  a  prospect  of  the  other 
world,  as  forty  or  fifty  yean,  cannot  restrain  men  firom 
the  greatest  villanies,  what  would  they  do  if  they 
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could  as  reanonably  suppose  death  to  be  three  or  four 
hundred  years  off!  If  men  make  such  improvements 
in  wickedness  in  twenty  or  thirty  years,  what  would 
they  do  in  hundreds !  And  what  a  blessed  place  then 
would  this  world  be  to  lire  in!  We  see  in  the  old 
world,  when  the  life  of  men  was  drawn  out  to  so  great 
a  length,  the  wickedness  of  mankind  grew  so  insuffer- 
able, that  it  repented  God  he  had  made  man ;  and  he 
resolved  to  destroy  that  whole  generation,  excepting 
Noah  and  his  family.  And  the  most  probable  account 
that  can  be  given  how  they  came  to  grow  so  univer- 
sally wicked,  is  the  long  and  prosperous  lives  of  such 
wicked  men,  who  by  degrees  corrupted  others,  and 
they  others,  till  there  was  but  one  righteous  ikmily 
lefb,  and  no  other  remedy  left  but  to  destroy  them 
all ;  leaving  only  that  righteous  family  as  the  seed 
and  future  hopes  of  the  new  world. 

And  when  God  had  determined  in  himself,  and  pro- 
mised to  Noah  never  to  destroy  the  world  again  by 
such  an  universal  destruction,  till  the  last  and  final 
judgment,  it  was  necessary  by  degrees  to  shorten  the 
lives  of  men,  which  was  the  most  ef!ectual  means  to 
make  them  more  governable,  and  to  remove  bad  ex- 
amples out  of  the  world,  which  would  hinder  the 
spreading  of  the  infection,  and  people  and  reform  the 
world  again  by  new  examples  of  piety  and  virtue. 
For  when  there  are  such  quick  successions  of  men, 
there  are  few  ages  but  have  some  great  and  brave  ex- 
amples, which  give  a  new  and  better  spirit  to  the 
world. 

[Adrantages  of  our  Ignorance  of  the  Time  ofDeatliJ] 

For  a  conclusion  of  this  ai^gument,  I  shall  briefly 
vindicate  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God,  in  con- 
cealing from  us  the  time  of  our  death.  This  we  are 
veiy  apt  to  complain  of,  that  our  lives  are  so  very  un- 
certain, that  we  know  not  to-day  but  that  we  may  die 
to-moTTow;  and  we  would  be  mighty  glad  to  meet 
with  any  one  who  would  certainly  inform  us  in  this 
matter,  how  long  we  a^  to  live.  But  if  we  think  a 
little  better  of  it,  we  shall  be  of  another  mind. 

For,  Ist.  Though  I  presume  many  of  you  would  be 
glad  to  know  that  you  shall  certainly  live  twenty,  or 
thirty,  or  forty  years  longer,  yet  would  it  be  any  com- 
fort to  know  that  you  must  die  to-morrow,  or  some 
few  months,  or  a  year  or  two  hence  ?  which  may  be 
your  cose  for  ought  you  know ;  and  this,  I  believe, 
you  are  not  very  desirous  to  know ;  for  how  would  this 
chill  your  blood  and  spirits  !  How  would  it  overcast 
all  the  pleasures  and  comforts  of  life !  You  would 
Hpend  your  days  like  men  under  the  sentence  of  death, 
while  the  execution  is  suspended. 

Did  all  men,  who  must  die  young,  certainly  know 
it,  it  would  destroy  the  industry  and  improvements 
of  half  mankind,  which  would  half  destroy  the  world, 
or  be  an  insupportable  mischief  to  human  societies ; 
I  for  what  man,  who  knows  that  he  must  die  at  twenty, 
I  or  flve-and  twenty,  a  little  sooner  or  later,  would 
trouble  himjielf  with  ingenious  or  gainful  arts,  or  con- 
cern himself  any  more  with  this  world,  than  just  to 
live  so  long  in  it !  And  yet,  how  necessary  is  the  ser- 
vice of  such  men  in  the  world !  What  great  things 
do  they  many  times  do!  and  what  great  improve- 
ments do  they  make !  }|ow  pleasant  and  diverting 
Is  their  conversation,  while  it  is  innocent !  How  do 
they  enjoy  themselves,  and  give  life  and  spirit  to  the 
graver  age  I  How  thin  would  our  schools,  our  shops, 
our  universities,  and  all  places  of  education  be,  aid 
they  know  how  little  time  many  of  them  were  to  live 
in  the  world !  For  would  such  men  concern  them- 
selves to  learn  the  arts  of  living,  who  must  die  as  soon 
as  they  have  learnt  them  f  Would  any  father  be  at 
a  ^reat  expense  in  educating  his  child,  only  that  he 
might  die  with  a  little  Latin  and  Greek,  logic  and 
philosophy t  No;  half  tho  world  must  be  divided 


into  cloisters  and  nunneries,  and  noraeriea  for  the 
grave. 

Well,  you'll  say,  suppose  that ;  and  is  not  this  oa 
advantage  above  all  the  inconveniences  you  oui  think 
of,  to  secure  the  salvation  of  so  many  thousands  who 
arc  now  eternally  ruined  by  youthful  lusts  and  vani- 
ties, but  would  spend  their  days  in  piety  and  devo- 
tion, and  make  the  next  world  their  only  care,  if  they 
knew  how  little  while  they  were  to  live  here  f 

Right :  I  grant  this  might  be  a  good  way  to  correct 
the  heat  and  extravagances  of  youth,  and  so  it  would 
be  to  show  them  heaven  and  hell ;  but  Ood  doe«  not 
think  fit  to  do  either,  because  it  ofiem  too  much  force 
and  violence  to  men's  minds ;  it  is  no  trial  of  their 
virtue,  of  their  reverence  for  God,  of  their  oooqiiests 
and  victory  over  this  world  by  the  power  of  fiutb,  bat 
makes  religion  a  matter  of  neoessi^,  not  of  choiee : 
now,  God  will  force  and  drive  no  man  to  heaven ;  the 
gospel  dispensation  is  the  trial  and  discipline  of  in- 
genuous spirits ;  and  if  the  certain  hopes  and  fears  nf 
another  world,  and  the  uncertainty  of  our  liring  here, 
will  not  conquer  these  flattering  temptatiooa^  and 
make  men  seriously  religious,  as  those  who  mu^  oer^ 
tainly  die,  and  go  into  another  world,  and  they  know 
not  how  soon,  God  will  not  try  whether  the  cevtaxn 
knowledge  of  the  time  of  their  death  will  miike  them 
relirious.  That  they  may  die  young,  and  that  thou- 
sands do  so,  is  reason  enough  to  cneage  young  men  to 
expect  death,  and  prepare  for  it ;  if  ^y  will  yen  tore, 
they  must  take  their  chance,  and  not  say  they  had  no 
warning  of  dying  young,  if  they  eternally  miecaRT  h> 
their  wiUiil  delays. 

And  besides  this,  God  expects  our  yoathfal  ecrriee 
and  obedioice,  though  we  were  to  live  on  till  old  a^; 
that  we  may  die  young,  is  not  the  proper,  much  leu 
the  only  reason,  why  we  should  *  remember  oar  Creator 
in  the  days  of  our  youth,'  but  because  God  has  a  right 
to  our  youthful  strength  and  vigour;  and  if  this  will 
not  oblige  us  to  an  early  piety,  we  must  not  expect 
that  God  will  set  death  in  our  view,  to  fn^t  and  ter- 
rify us :  as  if  the  only  design  God  had  in  requiring 
our  obedience  was,  not  that  we  might  live  like  leaaon- 
able  creatures,  to  the  gloiy  of  their  Maker  and  Re- 
deemer, but  that  we  might  repent  of  our  aim'  time 
enough  to  escape  hell.  God  is  so  merciful  as  to  ac- 
cept of  returning  prodigals,  but  does  not  think  ^  to 
encourage  us  in  sin,  by  giving  us  noticowhen  we  shall 
die,  and  when  it  is  time  to  think  of  repentancse. 

2dly.  Though  I  doubt  not  but  that  it  would  lie  a 
great  pleasure  to  you  to  know  that  you  should  Ijye  tiU 
old  age,  yet  consider  a  little  with  yourselves,  and  then 
tell  me,  whether  you  yourselves  can  judge  it  wtee  and 
fitting  for  God  to  let  you  know  this ! 

I  observed  to  you  before,  what  danger  there  U  ia 
flattering  ourselves  with  the  hopes  of  long  life ;  that  it 
is  apt  to  make  us  too  fond  of  this  world,  when  we 
expect  to  live  so  long  in  it ;  that  it  weakens  thehofKV 
and  fears  of  the  next  world,  by  removing  it  at  tne 
great  a  distance  from  us ;  that  it  encourages  man  ta 
live  in  sin,  because  they  have  time  enough  before 
them  to  indulge  their  lusts,  and  to  repent  of  thrlr 
sins,  and  make  their  peace  with  God  before  ther  die ; 
and  if  the  uncertain  hopes  of  this  undoes  aolnaAT 
men,  what  would  the  certain  knowledge  cf  it  do"? 
Those  who  are  too  wise  and  considerate  to  be  imposed 
on  by  such  uncertain  hopes,  might  be  conquered  by 
the  certain  knowledge  of  a  long  Hfe. 

BR  RODERT  fiOVTB. 

Br  Robert  South,  reputed  as  the  vniHeai  of  Kofr^ 
lish  divines,  and  a  man  of  powerful  though  mmnt^ 
what  irregular  talents,  was  bom  at  Hackney  in  1 63a. 
being  the  son  of  a  London  merchants  Bavini^  paaaed 
through  A  brilliant  career  of  seholarship  at  Oxford* 
until  he  was  elected  pubUc  orator  of  the  UQiyeraity* 
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jmd  ui  opinrttiiutj' of  attracting  the  notico  of 

the  Earl  of  GlArendon,  when  tliat  noblGmui  mm 
lude  ch«itc«llor,  and  hj  him  obtained  a  inccenion 


(if  good  appohitmentt,  amongst  which  wm  the  tec- 
'  tory  of  I*hp  in  Oifoidaliire,  wliere,  it  i*  recorded  to 
hii  honour,  he  gave  Lia  car«l«  the  uni^ccedented 
■alarjof  a  hundred  pDundi,  and  spent  the  remainder 
of  hii  income  in  edncatlDg  poor  children,  and  im- 
i  proring  the  church  and  panonage-hon«e.  South 
I  wiu  the  mott  enthiuiastic  amonR  the  iiltra-loyiJ 
divinei  of  the  Engliib  cliurch  at  that  period,  and  of 
I  coune  a  «caloni  advocate  of  pauixe  obedience  and 


divine  power,  inrestiDg  aoTereign  princes  with  cer- 
tain marki  and  rays  of  that  divine  image  which 
OTCrawei  and  control!  the  apirits  of  men,  thej  btow 


thnt  very  frequently  againit  their  will.  And  thji 
i>  that  property  which  in  kinga  wc  call  mi^eaty.' 
The  potitioni  maintained  in  thii  aermon.  ai  aummed 
up  at  ita  close,  arc  to  the  foUowing  tlTucE : — Kingi 
are  endowed  with  more  than  ordinary  aagiciEy  and 
qnidneu  of  nodcntandingi  (hey  have  a  aineulnr 
conisge  and  pretence  of  mind  in  ca>c*  of  difflcolty  i 
the  heart!  of  men  are  wonderfully  inclined  to  tlicm  i 
an  awe  and  dread  of  their  peraoni  and  authority  ia 
Imprinted  on  their  people ;  and,  laitly,  their  heorti 
are  diapoaed  to  Tirtnous  courves.  Of  the  M  royal- 
isU,  he  ipealu  thu« ;—'  I  look  upon  the  old  church 
of  England  royaliata  (which  I  take  to  be  only  another 
name  for  a  man  who  prefen  hia  conacience  before 
hii  intereat)  to  be  the  beit  Christiani  and  the  moat 
meritorioiu  aubjecta  in  the  world;  oi  haring  paued 
all  those  terrible  teats  and  triali  which  conquering 
domineering  malice  could  put  them  to,  and  carried 
their  credit  and  tlieir  conscience  dear  and  trium- 
pliant  throngh  and  above  them  all,  conatantly  flrm 
and  inunovaUc  by  all  that  they  felt,  either  fWiro 
their  profeiaed  enemiea,  or  their  falte  ftienda.'  And 
in  a  aermon.preBched  before  Charlea  IL,  he  apealu 
of  hia  majesty's  father  aa  '  a  bleaaed  aaint,  the  juit- 
nen  of  whoie  goTetnment  left  hia  autfjecta  at  a  loa* 
for  an  occaaion  to  rebel',  a  father  to  hia  countr?,  if 
tmt  for  thia  only,  that  he  was  the  father  of  aoch  a 
aonl'  During  the  encroachmenta  upon  the  choRh 
by  goveniment  in  the  rdgn  of  Jaoiea  IL,  the  loyalty 
of  South  c«naed  him  to  hold  hia  peace,  '  and  to  Die 
no  other  wea^woa  bnt  prayera  and  ton  for  the  re- 
covery of  hia  sovereign  from  the  wicked  and  un- 
odriaed  cooniels  wherewith  he  was  entangled.'  But 
vlien  its  reputa^n  waa  attacked  by  persona  nn- 
ioveated  with  '  marks  and  raya  of  the  divine  image,' 
he  spared  neither  argument  nor  invective.  The 
flawing  sample  of  hia  vident  declamation  will  illus- 
tnue  this  remark : — 

May  the  great,  the  juiit,  and  the  eternal  Cod,  judge 
between  the  church  of  England  and  tha»  men  who 
have  chacfeil  it  with  Popety ;  who  hats  eallad  the 
neoiest  and  truest  copy  of  primitive  Chrialianity, 
supentition  ;  and  t^e  most  deCestabli 
and  sacril^,  refoi 


e  all  t 


t  they 
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divine  right  of  sovereign  a.  In  a  sermon  preach 
in  Westminster  Abbey  in  1675,  on  the  Pir^diar  Co 
and  CoHcrra  of  Promdenct  for  the  Pnttction  and  Dt- 
fmce  of  Kiyig-^  he  aicribea  the  '  absolute  subjection' 
which  men  yield  to  royally  to  '  a  secret  work  of  the 


press,  to  di        .  , 

moat  apostolically  reformed  church  in  the  Christii 
world  :  and  all  this,  by  the  veDomoua  gibberish  of  a 
few   paltry  phrauM  iosltUod   into  the  minds  of  the 
forioua,  wbimaical,  ungovenied  multitude,  who  have 
ears  to  bear,  williout  either  heads  or  hearts  to  under- 

For  I  tell  ^ou  a^in,  that  it  waa  the  Ircadieroua 
cant  and  misapplication  of  those  words — popery, 
■upentition,  reformation,  tender  CDDBcieiice,  perse- 
cution, modeTation,  and  (he  like,  as  tbey  have  been 
used  by  a  pack  of  dewgniiig  hn>ocrit*»  (who  believed 
nob  one  word  of  what  they  said,  and  laughed  within 
themselves  at  those  who  did),  that  put  this  poor 
church  into  such  a  flame  heretofore,  as  bunt  it  down 
to  the  ground,  and  will  iufallibly  do  the  same  to  it 
again,  if  the  providence  of  Ood  and  the  prudence  of 
man  docs  not  timely  intatpoae  between  her  and  the 
rillanoua     '     ' 


Against  the  Independents  and  Presbyterians,  South 
was  in  the  hiibit  of  pouring  furtli  unbounded  ridi- 
cule. He  cordially  hated  these  aud  all  other  secta- 
ries, and  resolutely  opposed  even  the  slightest  con- 
cessions to  them  on  llie  port  of  the  church,  with  ttie 
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view  of  effectmg  an  accommodatioiL  His  disposi- 
tion was  that  of  a  persecutor,  and  made  him  utterly 
hostile  to  the  toleration  act,  a  measure  of  which  he 
declares  one  consequence  to  he  *  certain,  ohrious,  and 
undeniahle ;  and  tiiat  is,  the  vast  increase  of  sects  and 
heresies  among  us,  which,  where  aU  restraint  is  taken 
off,  must  of  necessity  grow  to  the  highest  pitch  that 
the  devil  himself  can  raise  such  a  Bahel  to ;  so  that 
there  shall  not  he  one  hold  ring-leading  knare  or 
fool  who  shall  have  the  confidence  to  set  up  a  new 
sect,  but  shall  find  proselytes  enough  to  wear  his 
name,  and  list  themselves  imder  his  banner;  of 
which  the  Quakers  are  a  demonstration  past  dispute. 
And  then,  what  a  vast  party  of  this  poor  deluded 
people  must  of  necessity  be  drawn  after  these  im- 
postors T  He  mercilessly  satirises  the  Puritans,  a 
sect  of  whom  he  says, '  They  ascribed  those  villanies 
which  were  done  by  the  instigation  of  the  devil  to 
the  impulse  and  suggestion  of  the  Holy  Spirit'  He 
speaks  in  terms  equally  bitter  and  unqualified  of 
their  long  prayers : — 

I  do  not  in  the  least  question,  but  the  chief  desien 
of  such  as  use  the  extempore  way  is  to  amuse  the 
unthinking  rabble  with  an  admiration  of  their  gifts ; 
their  whole  devotion  proceeding  from  no  other  prin- 
ciple, but  only  a  lore  to  hear  themselves  talk.  And, 
I  believe,  it  would  put  Lndfer  himself  hard  to  it,  to 
outvie  the  pride  of  one  of  those  fallows  pouring  out  his 
extempore  stuff  among  his  ignorant,  whining,  factious 
followers,  listening  to  and  applaading  his  copious 
flow  and  cant,  with  the  ridiculous  accents  of  their 
impertinent  groans.  And  the  truth  is,  extempore 
prayer,  even  when  best  and  most  dexterously  per> 
formed,  is  nothing  else  but  a  business  of  invention  and 
wit  (such  as  it  is;,  and  requires  no  more  to  it,  but  a 
teeming  imagination,  a  bold  front,  and  a  ready  ex- 
pression  ;  and  deserves  much  the  same  commendation 
(were  it  not  in  a  matter  too  serious  to  be  sudden  upon) 
which  is  due  to  extempoie  verses,  only  with  this  dif- 
ference, that  there  is  neoessaxy  to  those  latter  a  oom- 
petent  measure  of  wit  and. learning;  whereas  the 
former  may  be  done  with  very  little  wit,  and  no 
learning  at  all. 

In  1693  Dr  South  began  a  most  acrimonious  and 
indecent  controversy  with  Dr  Sherlock,  by  publish- 
ing AnmadveraioM  upon  that  writer's  '  Vindication 
of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity.'  The  violence  and 
personality  displayed  by  both  parties  on  this  occa- 
sion gave  just  ofience  to  the  friends  of  religion  and 
the  church  *,  and  at  length,  after  the  controversy  had 
raged  with  unabating  violence  for  some  time,  the 
king  was  induced  by  the  bishops  to  put  an  end  to  it, 
by  ordaining  'that  all  preachers  should  carefully 
avoid  all  new  terms,  and  confine  themselves  to  such 
ways  of  explication  as  have  been  commonly  used  in 
the  church.* 

Notwithstanding  his  intolerant  and  fiery  temper, 
Dr  South  was  fully  conscious  of  the  nature  of  that 
Christian  spirit  in  which  a  clergyman,  above  all 
others,  ought  to  act  The  third  of  the  following  pas- 
sages in  his  sermons  is  but  another  proof  of  the 
trite  observation,  that  men  are  too  fluently  unable 
to  reduce  to  practice  the  virtuous  principles  which 
they  reaUy  and  honestly  hold. 

ITht  WiUfor  tJve  Deed.} 

The  third  instance  in  which  men  used  to  plead  the 
will  instead  of  the  deed,  shall  be  in  duties  of  cost  and 
expense. 

Let  a  business  of  expensive  charity  be  proposed ; 
and  then,  as  I  showed  b«fore,  that,  in  matters  of  la- 
bour, the  lasy  person  could  find  no  hands  wherewith 
to  woik;  so  nmther,  in  this  case,  can  the  religious 


miser  find  an^  hands  wherewith  to  ^ve.  It  is  won- 
derful to  consider  how  a  command  or  call  to  be  liberal, 
either  upon  a  civil  or  religious  account,  all  of  *  sod- 
den impoverishes  the  rich,  breaks  the  merchant^  shuts 
up  every  private  man's  exchequer^  and  makes  those 
men  in  a  minute  have  nothing  iHio,  at  the  very  same 
instant,  want  nothing  to  spend.  So  that,  instead  of 
relieving  the  poor,  such  a  command  ftrangely  inereasei 
their  number,  and  tnwsfonns  rich  men  into  b^gazs 
presently.  For,  let  tiie  danger  of  their  prince  and 
country  knock  at  their  punes,  and  call  upon  them  to 
contribute  against  a  public  enemy  or  calamity,  then 
immediately  they  have  nothing,  und  their  riches  upon 
such  occasions  (as  Solomon  expresses  it)  never  lail  to 
make  themselves  wings,  and  ^j  away.    *    * 

to  descend  to  matters  of  daily  and  oommcii 

occurrence  ;  what  is  mors  usual  in  oonversaiioii,  than 
for  men  to  express  their  unwillingness  to  do  a  tiii&f 
by  saying  they  oannot  do  it ;  and  for  a  ooveioos  man, 
being  aiiked  a  little  money  in  private  charity,  to  answer 
that  he  has  none  1  Whidi,  as  it  is.  If  true,  a  suffidcBt 
answer  to  Ood  and  man ;  so,  if  false,  it  is  intolerable 
hypocrisy  towards  both. 

But  do  men  in  good  earnest  think  that  God  will  be 
put  offset  or  can  thev  imagine  that  the  law  of  God 
will  be  baffled  with  a  lie  clothed  in  a  scoff  I 

For  such  pretences  are  no  better,  as  appears  ftoa 
that  notable  account  given  us  bv  the  apoetle  of  thb 
windy,  insignificant  charity  of  the  will,  and  of  the 
worthlessness  of  it,  not  enlivened  by  deeds :  (James  iL 
15, 16),  '  If  a  brother  or  a  sister  be  naked,  and  desti- 
tute of  daily  food,  and  one  of  you  say  unto  them. 
Depart  in  peace,  be  ye  warmed  and  filled ;  notwith- 
standing ye  giye  them  not  those  things  which  are 
needful  to  the  body  ;  what  doth  it  profit.*  Profit, 
does  he  say  1  Why,  it  profits  just  as  mudi  as  fkir 
words  command  the  market,  as  good  wishes  bu^  food 
and  raiment,  and  pass  for  current  payment  m  the 
^ops.  Come  to  an  old  rich  professing  vulpony,  and 
tell  him  that  there  is  a  church  to  be  built,  beantified, 
or  endowed  in  such  a  place,  and  that  he  cannot  lav 
out  his  money  more  to  Qod's  honour,  the  public  good, 
and  the  comfort  of  his  own  conscience,  than  to  bestow 
it  liberally  upon  such  an  occasion ;  and,  in  answer  to 
this,  it  is  ten  to  one  but  you  shall  be  told, '  how  muck 
God  is  for  the  inward,  spiritual  worship  of  the  heart ; 
and  that  the  Almigh^  neither  dwells  nor  delights  in 
temples  made  with  lumds,  but  hears  and  accepts  the 
prayers  of  his  people  in  dens  and  cavea,  banis  aad 
stables ;  and  in  the  homeliest  and  meanest  cottages. 
as  well  as  in  the  stateliest  and  most  magnifiosnt 
churches.'  Thus,  I  say,  vou  are  like  to  be  answered. 
In  reply  to  which,  I  would  have  all  such  sly  swietified 
cheats  (who  are  so  often  harping  on  this  ■triag)  lo 
know,  once  for  all,  that  God,  who  accepts  the  psayeis 
of  his  people  in  dens  and  caves,  bams  and  staoles. 
when,  oy  his  afflicting  proridence,  he  has  driven  tbem 
from  the  appointed  places  of  his  solemn  wonhtp,  so 
that  they  cannot  have  the  use  of  them,  will  not  for  all 
this  endure  to  be  served  or  pn^ed  to  by  them  in  avdi 
places,  not  accept  of  their  bam-wonhip,  nor  their  bcy- 
stye  worship }  no,  nor  vet  their  parlour  or  their  cham> 
ber-worship,  where  he  has  given  them  both  wealth  and 
power  to  build  churches.  For  be  that  oommands  u» 
to  wotMp  him  wi  th4  fpiriif  commands  us  also  to  ktmomr 
him  vdth  our  tvbiUmee,  And  never  pretend  that  tbou 
hast  a  heart  to  pray  while  thou  hast  no  heart  to  give, 
since  he  that  serves  Mammon  with  his  estate  caai»o( 
possibly  serve  God  with  his  heart.  For  as  in  tbe 
neathen  worship  of  God,  a  sacrifice  withoat  a  heart 
was  accounted  ominous,  so  in  the  (Christian  wenbip 
of  him,  a  heart  without  a  sacrifice  is  woithleas  and 
impertinent. 

And  thus  much  for  men's  pretences  of  the  will  wben 
they  are  called  upon  to  give  upon  a  religious  aoomuit ; 
according  to  which,  a  man  mav  be  weu  enoorb  Miid 
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(&B  the  ooipmon  word  is)  to  be  »U  heart,  and  yet  the 
arrantest  miser  in  the  world. 

But  come  we  now  to  thU  rich  old  pretender  to  god- 
liness in  another  case,  and  tell  him  that  there  is  such 
a  one,  a  man  of  good  familj,  good  education,  and  who 
has  lost  all  his  estate  for  the  kins,  now  ready  to  rot 
in  prison  for  debt ;  come,  what  will  you  giye  towards 
his  release?  Why,  then  answers  the  will  instead  of 
the  deed,  as  much  the  readier  speaker  of  the  two, 
*  The  truth  is,  I  always  had  a  respect  for  such  men ; 
I  lore  them  with  all  mr  heart ;  and  it  i«  a  thousand 
pities  that  any  that  had  served  the  king  so  faithfully 
should  be  in  such  want.*  So  say  I  too,  and  the  more 
shame  is  it  for  the  whole  nation  that  they  should  be 
so.  But  still,  what  will  vou  givel  Why,  then,  an- 
swers the  man  of  mouth-oharity  again,  and  tells  you 
that '  you  could  not  come  in  a  worse  time ;  that  now- 
ardays  money  is  very  scarce  with  him,  and  that  there- 
fore he  can  give  nothing ;  but  he  will  be  sure  to  pray 
for  the  poor  gentleman.' 

Ah,  thou  hypocrite  I  when  th^  brother  haa  lost  all 
that  eyer  he  had,  and  lies  lan^fuuhing,  and  eren  gasp- 
ing under  the  utmost  extremities  of  poyerty  and  dis- 
tress, dost  thou  think  thus  to  Vxek  him  up  again  only 
with  thy  tongue!  Just  like  that  old  formal  hocus, 
who  denied  a  beggar  a  farthing,  and  put  him  off  with 
his  blessing. 

Why,  what  are  the  prayers  of  a  covetous  wretch 
worth!  what  will  th^  bleasinff  go  fori  what  will  it 
buy)  is  this  the  chanty  that  the  apostle  here,  in  the 
text,  presses  upon  the  Corinthians!*  This  the  case 
in  which  God  accepts  the  willingness  of  the  mind  in- 
stead of  the  liberality  of  the  purse !  No,  assuredly ; 
but  the  measures  that  God  marks  out  to  thy  charity 
are  these:  thy  superfluities  must  give  place  to  thy 
neighbour's  great  convenience  ;  thy  convenience  must 
veil  thy  neighbour's  necessity ;  and,  lastly,  thy  very 
necessities  must  yield  to  thy  neighbour's  extremity. 

This  is  the  gradual  process  tluit  must  be  thy  rule ; 
and  he  that  pretends  a  disability  to  give  short  of  this, 
prevaricates  with  his  duty,  and  evacuates  the  precept. 

>  God  sometimes  calls  upon  thae  to  relieve  ti^e  needs  of 
thy  poor  brother,  sometimes  the  neoessitiea  of  thy 
countxy,  and  sometimes  the  urgent  wants  of  thy 
prince :  now,  before  thou  fliest  to  the  old,  stale,  usual 
pretence,  that  thou  canst  do  none  of  those  things,  oon- 

'  aider  with  thyself  that  there  is  a  God  who  is  not 
to  be  flanuned  off  with  lies,  who  knows  exactly  what 
thou  canst  do,  and  what  thou  canst  not;  and  con- 
sider in  the  next  place,  that  it  is  not  the  best  hus- 
bandry in  the  world  to  bo  damned  to  save  charges. 

[lU-fuUwtd  and  Oood^fuOund  MmJ] 

A  staunch  resolved  temper  of  mind,  not  suffering  a 
man  to  sneak,  fawn,  cringe,  and  accommodate  himself 
to  all  humours,  though  never  so  absurd  and  unrea- 
sonable, is  commonly  branded  with,  and  exposed  un- 
der the  character  of,  pride,  moroslty,  and  iU-nature : 
an  ugly  word,  which  you  mar  from  time  to  time  ob- 
serve many  honest,  worthy,  woffbnsive  persons,  and 
that  of  all  sorts,  ranks,  and  professions,  strangely  and 
unaccountably  worried  and  run  down  by.  And  there- 
fore I  think  I  cannot  do  truth,  justice,  and  common 
honesty  better  service,  than  by  ripping  up  so  mali- 
cious a  cheat,  to  vindicate  such  as  have  suffered  by  it. 

Certain  it  is  that,  amongst  all  the  contrivances  of 
malice,  there  is  not  a  surer  engine  to  pull  men  down 
in  the  good  opinion  of  the  world,  and  that  in  spite  of 
the  greatest  worth  and  innocence,  than  this  imputa- 
tion of  ill-nature ;  an  engine  which  serves  the  ends 
and  does  the  work  of  pique  and  enir  botii  effectually 
and  safely.    Forasmuch  as  it  is  a  loose  and  general 

*  <  For  tf  tlMTS  be  fbst  a  wOXiBf  mind,  tt  Is  aeeeptsd  aooorf- 
lag  to  ftbat  a  maa  bath,  and  not  aocovding  to  that  he  hath 
not*— ft  Oor.  vilL  Ift^JEd. 


charge  upon  a  man,  without  alleging  any  particular 
reason  for  it  from  his  life  or  actions ;  and  consequently 
does  the  more  mischief,  because,  as  a  word  of  couiue, 
it  passes  currently,  and  is  seldom  looked  into  or  exa- 
mined. And,  therefore,  as  there  is  no  way  to  prove  a 
puadox  or  false  proposition  but  to  take  it  for  granted, 
so,  such  as  would  stab  any  man's  good  name  with  the 
accusation  of  ill-nature,  do  yerj  rarely  descend  to 
proofs  or  particulars.  It  is  sumcient  for  their  pur- 
pose that  the  word  sounds  odiously,  and  is  believed 
easily ;  and  that  is  enough  to  do  any  one's  business 
with  the  generality  of  men,  who  seldom  have  so  much 
judgment  or  charity  as  to  hear  the  cause  before  they 
pronounce  sentence. 

But  that  we  may  proceed  with  ffreater  truth,  equity, 
and  candour  in  this  case,  we  wul  endeavour  to  find 
out  the  right  sense  and  meaning  of  this  terrible  con- 
founding word,  ill-nature,  by  coming  to  particulars. 

And  here,  first,  is  the  person  charged  with  it  false 
or  cruel,  ungrateful  or  revengeful  1  is  he  shrewd  and 
unjust  in  his  dealings  with  ouien !  does  he  regard  no 
promises,  and  pay  no  debts!  does  he  profess  love, 
kindness,  and  respect  to  those  whom,  underhand,  he 
does  all  the  miscnief  to  that  possibly  he  can !  is  he 
unkind,  rude,  or  niggardly  to  his  frienos  1  Has  he  shut 
up  his  heart  and  his  hand  towards  the  poor,  and  has 
no  bowels  of  compassion  for  such  as  are  in  waht  and 
misery !  is  he  unsensible  of  kindnesses  done  him,  and 
withal  careless  and  backward  to  acknowledge  or  re- 
quite them !  or,  lastly,  is  he  bitter  and  implacable  in 
the  prosecution  of  such  as  have  wronged  or  abused 
himf 

No ;  generally  none  of  these  ill  things  (which  one 
would  wonder  at)  are  ever  meant,  or  so  much  as 
thought  of,  in  the  chaige  of  ill-nature ;  but,  for  the 
most  part,  the.  clean  oontraiy  qualities  are  readily 
acknowlediged.  Ay,  but  where  and  what  kind  of  thing, 
then,  is  thu  strange  occult  quality,  called  ill-nature, 
which  makes  such  a  thundering  noise  against  such  as 
have  the  ill  luck  to  be  taxed  with  it! 

Why,  the  best  account  that  I,  or  any  one  else,  can 
give  of  it,  is  this :  that  there  are  many  men  in  the 
world  who,  without  the  least  anogance  or  self-conceit, 
have  yet  so  just  a  value  both  for  themselves  and 
others,  as  to  scorn  to  flatter,,  and  glose,  to  fall  down 
and  worship,  to  lick  the  spittle  and  kiss  the  feet  of 
any  proud,  swelling,  overgrown,  domineerinc  huff 
whatsoever.  And  such  persons  generally  think  it 
enough  for  them  to  show  tneir  superiors  respect  with- 
out adoration,  and  civility  without  servitude. 

Again,  there  axe  some  who  have  a  certain  ill-natured 
stiffiiess  (forsooth)  in  their  tongue,  so  as  not  to  be 
able  to  applaud  and  keeppace  with  this  or  that  self- 
admiring,  vain-glorious  Thraao,  while  he  is  pluming 
and  praising  hiSmself,  and  telling  fulsome  stories  in 
his  own  commendation  for.  three  or  four  hours  by  the 
clock,  and  at  the  same  time  rsviling  and  throwing 
dirt  upon  all  mankind  besides. 

There  is  also  a  sort  of  odd  ill-natured  men,  whom 
neither  hopes  nor  fears,  frowns  nor  favours,  can  pre- 
vail upon  to  have  any  of  the  cast,  beggarly,  forlorn 
nieces  or  kinswomen  of  any  lord  or  grandee,  spiritual 
or  temporal,  trumped  upon  them. 

To  which  we  may  add  another  sort  of  obstinate  ill- 
naiured  persons,  who  are  not  to  be  brou^t  by  any 
one's  guilt  or  greatness  to  speak  or  write,  or  to  swear 
or  lie,  as  they  are  bidden,  or  to  give  up  their  own 
consciences  in  a  compliment  to  those  who  have  none 
themselves. 

And  lastly,  there  are  some  so  extremely  ill-natured, 
as  to  think  it  very  lawful  and  allowable  for  them  to 
be  sensible,  when  they  are  injured  and  oppressed, 
when  they  are  slandered  in  their  own  good  names,  and 
wnmged  m  thdr  just  interests ;  and,  withal,  to  dare 
to  own  what  tiiey  find  and  feel,  without  b^g  snoh 
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upon  them ;  or  such  epanielfl  as  to  lick  the  foot  which 
kicks  them,  or  to  thimk  the  goodly  great  one  for  doing 
them  all  these  back-favours.  Now,  these  and  the  like 
particulars  are  some  of  the  chief  instances  of  that  ill- 
nature  which  men  are  more  properly  said  to  be  guilty 
of  towards  their  superiors. 

But  there  is  a  sort  of  ill-nature,  also,  that  uses  to  be 
practised  towards  equals  or  inferiors,  such  as  perhaps 
a  man's  refusing  to  lend  money  to  such  as  he  knows  will 
never  repay  him,  and  so  to  straiten  and  incommode 
himself,  only  to  gratify  a  shark.  Or  possibly  the  man 
may  prefer  his  duty  and  his  business  before  company, 
and  the  bettering  himself  before  the  humouring  of 
others.  Or  he  may  not  be  willing  to  spend  his  time, 
his  health,  and  his  estate,  upon  a  crew  of  idle,  spung- 
ing,  ungrateful  sots,  and  so  to  play  the  prodigal 
amongst  a  herd  of  swine.  With  several  other  such 
unpai^onable  faults  in  conversation  (as  some  will 
have  them),  for  which  the  fore-mentioned  cattle,  find- 
ing themselves  disappointed,  will  be  sure  to  go  grum- 
bling and  grunting  away,  and  not  fail  to  proclaim 
him  a  morose,  ill-conditioned,  ill-natured  person,  in 
all  clubs  and  companies  whatsoever;  and  so  that 
man's  work  is  done,  and  his  name  lies  grovelling  upon 
the  ground,  in  all  the  taverns,  brandy-shops,  and 
coffeehouses  about  the  town. 

And  thus  having  given  you  some  tolerable  account 
of  what  the  world  calls  ill-nature,  and  that  both  to- 
wards superiors  and  towards  equals  and  inferiors  fas 
it  is  easy  and  natural  to  know  one  contraiy  by  the 
other),  we  may  from  hence  take  a  true  measure  of  what 
the  world  is  observed  to  mean  by  the  contraiy  charac- 
ter of  good-nature,  as  it  is  generally  bestowed. 

And  first,  when  great  ones  vouchsafe  this  endearing 
eulogy  to  those  below  them,  a  good-natured  man  gene- 
rally denotes  some  slavish,  glavering,  flattering  para- 
site, or  hanger-on  ;  one  who  is  a  mere  tool  or  instru- 
ment; a  fellow  fit  to  be  sent  upon  any  loalicious 
errand ;  a  setter,  or  informer,  made  to  creep  into  all 
companies ;  a  wretch  employed  under  a  pretence  of 
friendship  or  acquaintance,  to  fetch  and  cany,  and  to 
come  to  men's  tables  to  play  the  Judas  there ;  and,  in 
a  word,  to  do  all  those  mean,  vile,  and  degenerous 
offices  which  men  of  greatness  and  malice  use  to  en- 
gage men  of  baseness  and  treachery  in. 

But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  when  this  word  passes 
between  equals,  commonly  by  a  good-natured  man  is 
meant  either  some  easy,  soft-headed  piece  of  simpli- 
city, who  suffers  himself  to  be  led  oy  the  nose,  and 
wiped  of  his  conveniences  by  a  company  of  sharping, 
worthless  sycophants,  who  will  be  sure  to  despise, 
laugh,  and  droll  at  him,  as  a  weak  empty  fellow,  for 
all  his  ill-placed  cost  and  kindness.  And  the  truth 
is,  if  such  vermin  do  not  find  him  empty,  it  is  odds 
but  in  a  little  time  they  will  make  him  so.  And  this 
is  one  branch  of  that  which  some  call  good-nature 
(and  good-nature  let  it  be) ;  indeed  so  good,  that  ac- 
cording to  the  wise  Italian  proverb,  it  is  even  good  for 
nothing. 

Or,  m  the  next  place,  by  a  good-natured  man  is 
usually  meant  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  good  fel- 
low, a  painful,  able,  and  laborious  soaker.  But  he 
who  owes  all  his  good  nature  to  the  pot  and  the  pipe, 
to  the  jollity  and  compliances  of  meny  company,  may 
possibly  go  to  bed  with  a  wonderful  stocK  of  good 
nature  over-nighty  but  then  he  will  sleep  it  all  away 
again  before  the  morning. 

[The  Glory  of  the  Clergy.^ 

Cfod  is  the  fountain  of  honour,  and  the  conduit  by 
which  he  conveys  it  to  the  sons  of  men  are  virtues 
and  generous  practices.  Some,  indeed,  may  please 
and  promise  themselves  high  matters  from  full  re- 
renues,  stately  palaces,  court  interest^  and  great  de- 
pQBi|«ii0^    But  that  which  makes  the  clergy  glori- 


ous, is  to  be  knowing  in  their  profession,  unspotted  in 
their  lives,  active  and  laborious  in  their  chajqges,  bold 
and  resolute  in  opposing  seducers,  and  daring  to  look 
vice  in  the  face,  though  never  so  potent  and  illustri- 
ous. And,  lastly,  to  be  gentle,  courteous,  and  com- 
passionate to  all.  These  are  our  robes  and  our  nuaraM, 
our  escutcheons  and  highest  titles  of  honour. 

[TJie  Pleaturei  of  A  mu$emaU  and  Indmtry  CampareeL] 

Nor  is  that  man  less  deceived  that  thinks  to  naxii- 
tain  a  constant  tenure  of  pleasure  by  a  continual 
pursuit  of  sports  and  recreations.  The  most  Tolup- 
tuous  and  loose  person  breathing,  were  he  bat  tied  to 
follow  his  hawks  and  his  hounds,  his  dice  and  his 
courtships  every  day,  would  find  it  the  greatest  tor- 
ment and  calamity  that  could  befall  him  ;  lie  would 
fly  to  the  mines  and  galleys  for  his  recreation,  and  to 
the  spade  and  the  mattock  for  a  diversion  fiom  the 
misery  of  a  continual  uuintermitted  pleasure.  Bet, 
on  the  contrary,  the  providence  of  God  has  so  ordered 
the  course  of  things,  that  there  is  no  action,  the  use- 
fulness of  which  has  made  it  the  matter  of  duty  and 
of  a  profession,  but  a  man  may  bear  the  continual 
pursuit  of  it  without  loathing  and  satiety.  The  same 
shop  and  trade  that  employs  a  man  in  his  yoath,  em- 
ploys him  also  in  his  age.  Eveiy  morning  he  rise* 
fresh  to  his  hammer  and  anvil ;  he  paasea  the  day 
singing ;  custom  has  naturalised  his  labour  to  him ; 
his  shop  is  his  element,  and  he  cannot  with  any  en- 
joyment of  himself  live  out  of  it. 

[Hypocritical  Sa/nctiinanyJ\ 

Bodily  abstinence,  joined  with  a  demure,  alfected 
countenance,  is  oflen  called  and  accounted  piety  and 
mortification.  Suppose  a  man  infinitely  nmbitioos, 
and  equally  spiteful  and  malicious ;  one  who 
the  ears  of  great  men  by  venomous  whispen,  and  rii 
by  the  fall  of  better  men  than  himself ;  yet  if  he 
forth  with  a  Friday  look  and  a  lenten  face,  with  a 
blessed  Jesu !  and  a  mournful  ditty  for  the  rices  of 
the  times ;  oh !  then  he  is  a  saint  upon  eaxth  :  an 
Ambrose  or  an  Augustine  (I  mean  not  for  that  cnrthly 
trash  of  book-learning ;  for,  alas  1  such  are  above  that, 
or  at  least  that's  above  them),  but  for  zeal  and  fe 
fasting,  for  a  devout  elevation  of  the  eyes,  sMid  a  holy 
raffe  against  other  men's  sins.  And  happy  those 
ladies  and  religious  dames  characterised  in  the  2d  d[ 
Timothy,  c.  iii.  5,  6,  who  can  have  such  self-denying 
thriving,  able  men  for  their  confeswin!  smd  thriee 
happy  those  families  where  they  vouchsafe  to  take 
their  Friday  night's  refreshments!  thereby  demon- 
strate to  the  world  what  Christian  abstinence,  and 
what  primitive,  self-mortifying  vigour  there  is  in  f«v- 
bearing  a  dinner,  that  they  may  have  the  better  sto- 
mach to  their  supper.  In  fine,  the  whole  world  stands 
In  admiration  of  them :  fools  are  fond  of  them,  m*h 
wise  men  are  afraid  of  them  ;  they  are  talked  oi;  they 
are  pointed  out ;  and,  as  they  order  the  matter,  they 
draw  the  eyes  of  all  men  aner  them,  and  generally 
something  else. 

[Ignora/nce  in  Pawer.'] 

We  know  how  great  an  absurdity  our  Sarioor  ac- 
counted it  for  the  blind  to  lead  the  blind,  and  to  pni 
him  that  cannot  so  much  as  see  to  dischsu^  the 
oflice  of  a  watch.  Nothing  more  exposes  to  oopntempt 
than  ignorance.  When  Samson's  eyes  were  oot,  oCa 
public  magistrate  he  was  made  a  public  sport.  Aad 
when  Eli  was  blind,  we  know  how  well  he  goremc^ 
his  sons,  and  how  well  they  govemod  the  church  under 
him.  But  now  the  blindness  df  the  undeistaadsaf  i* 
greater  and  more  scandalous,  espedailr  in  such  a 
seeing  age  as  ours,  in  which  the  very  knowledge  of 
former  times  passes  but  for  ignorance  in   a  better 
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drera  ;  on  see  that  flies  at  all  leaminff,  and  inquires 
into  cver^thin^,  but  especially  into  faults  and  defects. 
Ignorance,  indeed,  flo  far  as  it  may  be  resolred  into 
natural  inability,  is,  as  to  men  at  least,  inculpable, 
and  consequently  not  the  object  of  scorn,  but  pity ; 
but  in  a  governor,  it  cannot  be  Trithout  the  conjunction 
of  the  highest  impudence ;  for  who  bid  such  a  one 
aspire  to  teach  and  to  gorem  t  A  blind  man  sitting  in 
the  chimney-comer  is  pardonable  enough,  but  sitting 
at  the  helm  he  is  intolerable.  If  men  will  be  ignorant 
and  illiterate,  let  them  be  so  in  private,  and  to  them> 
selves,  and  not  set  their  defects  in  a  high  place,  to 
make  them  visible  and  conspicuous.  If  owls  will  not 
be  hooted  at,  let  them  keep  close  within  the  tree,  and 
not  perch  upon  the  upper  boughs.  Solomon  built  his 
temple  with  the  tallest  cedars ;  and  surely  when  God 
refused  the  defective  and  the  maimed  for  sacrifice,  we 
cannot  think  that  he  requim  them  for  the  priesthood. 
When  learning,  abiliticH,  and  what  is  excellent  in  the 
world  forsake  the  church,  we  may  easily  foretell  its 
ruin  without  the  gifl  of  prophecy.  And  when  igno- 
rance succeeds  in  the  place  of  learning,  weakness  in 
the  room  of  judgment,  we  may  be  sure  heresy  and 
confusion  will  quickly  come  in  the  room  of  religion. 

[Belifflon  not  HoatUe  to  Pleasure.^ 

That  pleasure  is  man*s  chiefest  good  (because,  in- 
deed, it  is  the  perception  of  good  that  is  properly  plca- 
Fure),  b  an  assertion  most  certainly  true,  tiiough,  under 
the  common  acceptance  of  it,  not  only  &l8e,  but 
odious.  For,  according  to  this,  pleasure  and  sen- 
suality pass  for  terms  equivalent;  and  therefore  he 
that  takes  it  in  this  sense,  alters  the  subject  of  the 
discourse.  Sensuality  is  indeed  a  part,  or  rather  one 
kind  of  pleasure,  such  an  one  as  it  is.  For  pleasure, 
in  general,  is  the  consequent  apprehension  of  a  suitable 
objept  suitably  applied  to  a  rightly  disposed  faculty ; 
and  so  must  be  conversant  both  about  the  faculties  of 
the  body  and  of  the  soul  respectively,  a«  being  the  re- 
sult 0[  the  fruitions  belonging  to  both. 

Now,  amongst  those  many  arguments  used  to  press 
upon  men  the  exercise  of  religion,  I  know  none  that 
are  like  to  be  so  successful  as  those  that  answer  and 
remove  the  prejudices  that  generally  possess  and  bar 
up  the  hearts  of  men  against  it :  amongst  which  there 
is  none  so  prevalent  in  truth,  though  so  little  ovmed 
in  pretence,  as  that  it  is  an  enemy  to  men's  pleasures, 
that  it  bereaves  them  of  all  the  sweets  of  converse, 
dooms  them  to  an  absurd  and  perpetual  melancholy, 
designing  to  make  the  world  nothing  else  but  a  great 
monastery;  with  which  notion  of  religion  nature 
and  reason  seem  to  have  great  cause  to  be  dissatisfied. 
For  since  Qod  never  created  any  faculty,  either  in  soul 
or  body,  but  withal  prepared  for  it  a  suitable  object, 
and  that  in  order  to  its  gratification,  can  we  think 
that  religion  was  designed  only  for  a  contradiction  to 
nature,  and  with  the  greatest  and  most  irrational 
tyranny  in  the  world,  to  tantalise  and  tie  men  up 
from  enjoyment,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  opportunities 
of  enjoyment  1  to  place  men  with  the  furious  affec- 
tions of  hunger  ana  thirst  in  the  very  bosom  of  plenty, 
and  then  to  tell  them  that  the  envy  of  Providence  has 
sealed  up  everything  that  is  suitable  under  the  cha- 
racter of  unlawful  t  For  certainly,  first  to  frame  ap- 
petites fit  to  receive  pleasure,  and  then  to  interdict 
them  with  a  Touch  not,  taste  not,  con  be  nothing  else 
than  only  to  give  them  occasion  to  devour  and  prey 
upon  themselves,,  and  so  to  keep  men  under  the  per- 

Cetual  torment  of  an  unsatisfied  desire;  a  thing 
ugely  contrary  to  the  natural  felicitjr  of  the  creature, 
and  consequently  to  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the 
great  Creator. 

He,  therefore,  that  would  persuade  men  to  religion 
both  with  art  and  efiicacy,  must  found  the  persuasion 
of  it  upon  this,  that  it  interferes  not  with  any  rational 


pleasure,  that  it  bids  nobody  quit  the  enjoyment  of 
any  one  thing  that  his  reason  can  prove  to  him  ought 
to  be  enjoyed.  Tis  confessed,  when,  through  the  cross 
circumstances  of  a  man's  temper  or  condition,  the  en- 
joyment of  a  pleasure  would  certainly  expose  him  to 
a  greater  inconvenience,  then  religion  bids  him  quit 
it ;  that  is,  it  bids  him  prefer  the  endurance  of  a 
lesser  evil  before  a  greater,  and  nature  itself  does  no 
less.  Religion,  therefore,  entrenches  upon  none  of  our 
privileges,  invades  none  of  our  pleasures ;  ie  may,  in- 
deed, sometimes  command  us  to  change,  but  never 
totally  to  abjure  them. 

ILalxmr  oveirames  Apparent  ImpombUittea,^ 

Labour  is  confessedly  a  great  part  of  the  curse,  and 
therefore  no  wonder  if  men  fly  from  it ;  which  they  do 
with  so  great  an  aversion,  that  few  men  know  their 
own  strength  for  want  of  trying  it,  and  upon  that  ac- 
count think  themselves  really  unable  to  do  many 
things  which  experience  would  convince  them  they 
have  more  ability  to  effect  than  they  have  will  to  at- 
tempt. It  is  idleness  that  creates  impossibilities ;  and 
where  men  care  not  to  do  a  thing,  they  shelter  them- 
selves under  a  persuasion  that  it  cannot  be  done.  The 
shortest  and  the  surest  way  to  prove  a  work  possible, 
is  strenuously  to  set  about  it ;  and  no  wonder  if  that 
proves  it  possible  that  for  the  most  part  makes  it  so. 

ITntprttUude  an  Incurable  ViceJ} 

As  a  man  tolerably  discreet  ought  by  no  means  to 
attempt  the  making  of  such  an  one  his  friend,  so 
neith^  is  he,  in  the  next  place,  to  presume  to  think 
that  he  shall  be  able  so  much  as  to  alter  or  meliorate 
the  humour  of  an  ungrateful  person  by  any  acts  of 
kindness,  though  never  so  frequent,  never  so  obliging. 

Philosophy  will  teach  the  ieamed,  and  experience 
may  teadi  all,  that  it  b  a  thing  hardly  feasible.  For, 
lovo  such  an  one,  and  he  shall  aespise  yon.  Commend 
him,  and,  as  occasion  serves,  hs shall  revile  you.  Give 
him,  and  he  shall  but  lau^  at  your  easiness.  Save 
his.  life ;  but,  when  yon  have  done,  look  to  your  own. 

The  greatest  favonrs  to  such  an  one  are  but  the 
motion  of  *  ship  upon  the  waves ;  they  leave  no 
trace,  no  sign  behind  them ;  they  neither  soften  nor 
win  upon  him ;  they  neither  melt  nor  endear  him,  but 
leave  him  as  hard,  as  rugged,  and  as  unconcerned  as 
ever.  All  kindnesses  descend  upon  such  a  temper  as 
showers  of  rain  or  riven  of  fresh  water  fijling  into  the 
main  sea ;  the  sea  swallows  them  all,  but  is  not  at  all 
changed  or  sweetened  by  them.  I  may  truly  say  of 
the  mind  of  an  ungrateful  person,  that  it  is  kindness- 
proof.  It  is  impenetrable,  unconquerable ;  unconquer- 
able by  that  which  conquers  all  things  else,  even  by 
love  itself.  Flints  may  be  melted — we  see  it  daily — 
but  an  ungrateful  heart  cannot;  no,  not  by  the 
strongest  and  the  noblest  flame.  After  all  vour  at- 
tempts, all  your  experiments,  for  anything  that  man 
can  do,  he  that  is  ungrateful  will  be  ungrateful  stilL 
And  the  reason  is  manifest ;  for  you  may  remember 
that  I  told  you  that  ingratitude  sprang  from  a  prin- 
ciple of  ill  nature  :  which  being  a  thing  founded  iu 
such  a  certain  constitution  of  blood  and  spirit,  as, 
being  bom  with  a  man  into  the  world,  and  upon  that 
account  called  nature,  shall  prevent  all  remedies  that 
can  be  applied  by  education,  and  leaves  such  a  bias 
upon  the  mind,  as  is  beforehand  with  all  instmction. 

So  that  you  shall  seldom  or  never  meet  with  an 
imgrateful  person,  but,  if  you  look  backward,  and  trace 
him  up  to  his  original,  you  will  find  that  he  was  bom 
so ;  and  if  yon  could  look  forward  enough,  it  is  a 
thousand  to  one  but  you  will  find  that  he  uso  dies  so; 
for  you  shall  never  light  upon  an  ill-natured  man  who 
was  not  also  an  ill-natured  child,  and  gave  several 
testimonies  of  his  being  so  to  discerning  persons,  long 
before  the  use  of  his  reason. 
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The  thread  that  nature  spins  is  seldom  broken  off 
bj  anything  but  death.  I  do  not  by  this  limit  the 
operation  of  God's  grace,  for  that  may  do  wonders : 
but  humanly  speakine,  and  according  to  the  method 
of  the  world,  and  the  little  correctiyes  supplied  by  art 
and  discipline,  it  seldom  fails  but  an  ill  principle  has 
its  course,  and  nature  makes  good  its  blow.  And 
therefore,  where  ingratitude  begins  remarkably  to 
show  itself,  he  surely  judges  most  wisely  who  takes 
alarm  betimes,  and,  arguing  the  fountam  from  the 
stream,  concludes  that  there  is  ill-nature  at  the 
bottom ;  and  so,  reducing  his  judgment  into  practice, 
timely  withdraws  his  frustraneous  baffled  kindnesses, 
and  sees  the  folly  of  endeayouring  to  stroke  a  tiger  into 
a  lamb,  or  to  court  an  Ethiopian  out  of  his  colour. 


DB  JOHN  yfJLKJXS, 

Dr  John  Wilkins,  bishop  of  Chester  (1614- 
1672),  resembled  Dr  Barrow  in  the  rare  union  of 
scientific  with  theological  study.  Haying  sided 
with  the  popular  party  during  the  clyil  war,  he 
received,  when  it  proved  victorious,  the  headship 
of  Wadham  college,  Oxford.  While  in  that  situa- 
tion, he  was  one  of  a  small  knot  of  university  men 
who  used  to  meet  for  the  cultivation  of  experi- 
mental philosophy  as  a  diversion  from  the  painful 
thoughts  excit^  by  public  calamities,  and  who,  after 
the  Restoration,  were  incorporated  by  Charles  II. 
under  the  title  of  the  Royal  Society.  Of  the 
object  of  those  meetings,  Dr  Sprats  in  his  history 
of  the  society,  gives  us  the  following  account  *  It 
was  some  spaoe  after  the  end  of  the  civil  wars,  at 
Oxford,  in  Dr  Wilkins  his  lodgings,  in  Wadham 
coUege,  which  waa  then  the  place  of  resort  for 
virtuous  and  learned  men,  that  the  first  meetings 
were  made,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  all  this 
that  followed.  The  university  had,  at  that  time, 
many  members  of  its  own,  who  had  begun  a  free  way 
of  reasoning  s  and  was  also  frequented  by  some  gen- 
tlemen of  philosophical  minds,  whom  the  misfor- 
tunes of  the  kingdom,  and  the  security  and  ease  of 
a  retirement  amongst  gown-men,  had  drawn  thither. 
Their  first  purpose  was  no  more  than  only  the  satis- 
faction of  breathing  a  freer  air,  and  of  conversing  in 
quiet  with  one  another,  without  being  engaged  in  the 
passions  and  madness  of  that  dismal  age.  *  *  For 
such  a  candid  and  unpassionate  company  as  that 
was,  and  for  such  a  ^oomy  season,  what  could  have 
been  a  fitter  subjectfto  pitch  upon  than  natural 
philosophy?  To  have  been  always  tossing  about 
some  theological  question,  would  have  been  to  have 
made  that  their  private  diversion,  the  excess  of 
which  they  themselves  disliked  in  the  public:  to 
have  been  eternally  musing  on  civil  business,  and 
the  distresses  of  their  country,  was  too  melancholy 
a  reflection :  it  was  nature  alone  which  could  plea- 
santly entertain  them  in  that  estate.  The  contem- 
plation of  that  draws  our  minds  off  from  the  past 
or  present  misfortunes,  and  makes  them  conquerors 
over  things  in  the  greatest  public  unhappiness: 
while  the  consideration  of  men,  and  human  affairs, 
may  affect  us  with  a  thousand  disquiets,  that  never 
separates  us  into  mortal  factions;  that  gives  us  room 
to  differ  without  animosity,  and  permits  us  to  raise 
contrary  imaginations  upon  it,  without  any  danger 
of  a  civil  war.'* 

Uaving  married  a  sister  of  Oliver  Cromwell  in 
1656,  Dr  Wilkins  was  enabled,  by  a  dispensation 
from  the  Protector,  to  retain  his  office  in  Wadham 
college,  notwithstanding  a  rule  wliich  made  celibacy 
imperative  on  those  who  held  it  •,  but  three  years 
afterwards  he  removed  to  Cambridge»  the  headahlp 

*  Sprat's  HUtory  of  the  Royal  Society,  pp.  53,  fi6. 


of  Trinity  college  having  been  nreiented  to  him 
during  the  brirf  government  of  Ids  wife'«  nephew. 
Richard.    At  the  Restoration,  he  was  ejected  from 
this  office ;  but  his  politics  being  neither  Tiolent  nor 
unaccommodating,  the  path  of  advanoement  did 
not  long  remain  dosed.    Having  gained  the  iavovr 
of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  he  was  advanoed  in 
1668,  after  several  intermediate  steps,  to  the  tee  of 
Chester.    According  to  Biahop  Burnet*  Dr  Wilkins 
*  was  a  man  of  as  great  mind,  as  true  a  judgment,  a» 
eminent  virtues,  and  of  as  good  a  sool,  as  any  I  erer 
knew.    Though  he  married  CromweU^s  sister,  vH 
he  made  no  other  use  of  that  aliianfie  but  to  do  good 
offices,  and  to  cover  the  university  of  Oxfocd  thta 
the  Boumess  of  Owen  and  Goodwin.    At  Cambridge; 
he  joined  with  those  who  studied  to  propagate  better 
thoughts,  to  take  men  off  from  being  in  parties,  cr 
from  narrow  noUons,  from  superstitious  oonoeits  and 
fierceness  about  (pinions.    He  was  also  a  great  ob- 
server and  promoter  of  experimental  philosophy, 
whidi  was  then  a  new  thing,  and  much  Vooked 
after.    He  was  naturally  ambitious;  but  was  the 
wisest  clergyman  I  ever  knew.    He  was  a  lover  of 
mankind,  and  had  a  delight  in  doing  good.'     Biahop 
Wilkins,  like  his  friend  and  son-in-law  Tillotaan. 
and  the  other  moderate  churchmen  of  the  day,  wu 
an  object  of  violent  censure  to  the  higfa-chnrch 
party;   but  fortunately  he   possessed,   as  Bomet 
farther  informs  us,  *  a  courage  which  oonld  stand 
against  a  current,  and  against  all  the  r^iroacfatf  ' 
with  which  ill-natured  clergymen  studied  to  load 
him.'    He  wrote  several  theological  and  mathema- 
tical works;  but  his  most  noted  perfiormaiicae  is  one 
which  he  published  in  early  Ufb,  entitled  TV  JHb^ 
covery  of  a  New  Worid;  or  a  DUamrm  tendm§  A» 
prow:  tMU  it  itprobabU  there  may  be  another  HabiiafJk 
World  in  the  Moon  :  wiA  a  Diteottrte  eomcermmy  the 
PotaibUity  of  a  Paesage  thither.    In  this  ingeoioai 
but  fantastical  treatise,  he  supports  the  propositkn. 
'  That  it  is  possible  for  some  <^  our  posterity  to  find 
out  a  conveyance  to  this  other  world,  and,  if  there 
be  inhabitants  there,  to  have  commerce  with  then.' 
He  admits,  that  to  be  sure  this  feat  has  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  human  knowledge  an  air  of  ntter  im- 
possibility :  yet  fh>m  this,  it  is  argued,  no  hostile 
inference  ought  to  be  dltiwn,  seeing  that  many 
things  formerly  supposed  impossible  have  actually 
been  accomplished.    *•  If  we  do  but  consider,*  mys 
he,  '  by  what  steps  and  leisure  all  arts  do  osoaQy 
rise  to  their  growth,  we  shall  have  no  cause  to  doobt 
why  this  also  may  not  hereafter  be  fbund  out  amooest   > 
other  secrets.  It  hath  constantly  yet  been  the  methyl 
of  Providence  not  presently  to  show  us  all,  bat  to 
lead  us  on  by  degrees  from  the  knowledge  of  coe 
thing  to  another.    It  was  a  great  while  ere  the 
planets  were  distinguished  fh>m  the  fixed  stars;  and 
some  time  after  that  ere  the  morning  and  evening 
stars  were  found  to  be  the  same.    And  in  greater 
space,  I  doubt  not  but  this  also,  and  other  as  ex- 
cellent mysteries,  will  be  discovered.*    Though  it  is 
evident  that  the  possibility  of  any  event  whatsoewr 
might  be  argued  on  the  same  grounds,  they  seem  tn 
have  been  quite  satisfactory  to  Wilkins,  who  goes 
on  to  discusi  the  difficulties  In  the  way  of  aooom- 
plishing  the  aerial  journey.     After  disposing,  hf 
means  of  a  tissue  of  absurd  hypotheses,  of  the  ol^ 
stacles  presented  by  'the  natmul  heaviness  of  a 
man's  body,'  and  *the  extreme  coldness  and  thtmnta s 
of  the  ethereal  air* — and  having  made  It  appear  that    J 
even  a  svrift  journey  to  the  moon  would  probahly 
occupy  a  period  of  six  months — ^lie  naturally  stnmbfas 
on  the  question,  *  And  how  were  it  possible  fat  any 
to  tany  so  long  without  diet  or  sleep  V 

*  I.  For  diet.  I  suppose  there  eould  be  no 
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that  fancy  of  Philo  the  Jew  (mentioned  before),  who 
thinks  that  the  music  of  the  spheres  should  supplj  the 
strength  of  food. 

Nor  can  we  well  conoeire  how  a  man  should  be  able 
to  cany  so  much  lugvage  with  him  as  might  senre  for 
his  Tiaticum  in  so  t^ious  a  journey. 

2.  Bat  if  he  could,  yet  he  must  hare  some  time  to 
rest  and  sleep  in.  And  I  beliere  he  shall  scarce  find 
any  lodgings  by  the  way.  No  inns  to  entertain  pas- 
Mogers,  nor  any  castles  in  the  air  (unless  they  be 
enchanted  ones)  to  receiye  poor  pilgrims  or  errant 
knights.  And  so,  consequently,  he  cannot  haye  any 
posMible  hopes  of  reaching  thither.' 

Tlie  difllcnlty  aa  to  sleep  is  remoyed  by  means  of 
the  following  ingenious  supposition : — *  Seeing  we  do 
not  then  spend  ourselyes  in  any  labour,  we  shall  not, 
it  may  be,  need  the  refineshment  of  sleep.  Bat  if  we 
do,  we  cannot  desire  a  wetter  bed  than  the  air,  where 
we  may  repose  oorselyes  firmly  and  safely  as  in  onr 
chambers.'  The  necessary  snpply  of  food  remains, 
howeyer,  to  be  proyided  for ;  and  on  this  subject  the 
author  is  abundantly  amusing.  We  haye  room  for 
only  a  few  of  his  iuggeitions. 

'  And  here  it  is  considerable,  that  since  our  bodies 
will  then  be  deyoid  of  gravity,  and  other  impediments 
of  motion,  we  shall  not  at  all  spend  ourselyes  in  any 
labour,  and  so,  consequently,  not  much  need  the 
reparation  of  diet ;  but  may,  perhaps,  liye  altogether 
without  it,  as  those  creatures  have  done  who,  by 
reason  of  their  sleeping  for  many  days  together,  have 
not  spent  any  spirits,  and  so  not  wanted  any  food, 
which  is  commonly  related  of  serpents,  crocodiles, 
bears,  cuckoos,  swallows,  and  such  like.  To  this  pur- 
pc)M  Mendoca  reckons  up  divers  strange  relations  :  as 
that  of  Epimenides,  wno  is  storied  to  have  slept 
8cvcnty-five  years  ;  and  another  of  a  rustic  in  Ger- 
many, who,  being  accidentally  covered  with  a  hay-rick, 
Klcpt  there  for  all  the  autumn  an4  the  winter  fol- 
lowing without  any  nourishment. 

Or,  if  this  will  not  serve,  yet  why  may  not  a 
Papist  fast  so  long,  as  well  as  Ignatius  or  Xaverius ! 
Or  if  there  be  such  a  strange  emcacy  in  the  bread  of 
the  Eucharist,  as  their  miiaculous  relations  do  attribute 
to  it,  why,  then,  that  may  serve  well  enough  for  their 
viaticum. 

Or,  if  we  must  needs  fted  upon  something  else,  why 
may  not  smells  nourish  as  t  Plutarch  and  Pliny,  and 
divers  other  ancients,  tell  as  of  a  nation  in  India  that 
lived  only  upon  pleasing  odoars.  And  'tis  the  common 
opinion  of  physicians,  that  these  do  strangely  both 
strengthen  and  repair  the  spirits.  Hence  was  it  that 
Democritus  was  able,  for  divers  days  together,  to  feed 
himself  with  the  mere  smdl  of  hot  bread. 

Or  if  it  be  neoessaty  that  our  stomachs  must  receive 
the  food,  why,  then,  it  is  not  impossible  that  the 
purity  of  the  ethereal  air,  being  not  mixed  with  any 
improper  vapours,  may  be  so  agreeable  to  our  bodies, 
as  to  yield  us  sufficient  nourishment.* 

The  greatest  difflcolty  of  all,  howeyer,  is  still  im- 
removed ;  and  that  is,  By  what  oonveyance  are  we 
to  get  to  the  moon  ?  WiUi  what  the  author  says  on 
this  point,  we  shall  conclude  oar  extnM^ts  from  his 

work. 

iffow  a  Man  man  ^  ^  ^  Moon,} 

If  it  be  here  inquired,  what  means  there  may  be 
coDJectured  for  our  ascending  beyond  the  sphere  of  the 
earth's  magnetical  vigour,  I  answer,  1.  It  is  not 
perhaps  impossible  that  a  man  may  be  able  to  fly,  by 
the  application  of  wings  to  his  own  body ;  as  angeu 
are  pictured,  as  Mercury  and  Dsodalus  are  feigned,  and 
aa  hath  been  attempted  by  divers,  particularly  by  a 
Turk  in  Constantinople,  as  Busbequius  relates. 


2.  If  there  be  such  a  ^reat  ruck  in  Madagascar  As 
Marcus  Polus,  the  Venetian,  mentions,  the  feathers  in 
whose  wines  are  twelve  feet  long,  which  can  soop  up  a 
horse  and  nis  rider,  or  an  eleplumt,  as  our  kites  do  a 
mouse ;  why,  then,  it  is  but  teaching  one  of  these  to 
cany  a  man,  and  he  may  ride  up  thither,  as  Ganymede 
does  upon  an  eagle. 

Or  if  neither  of  these  ways  will  serve,  yet  I  do 
seriously,  and  upon  good  grounds,  affirm  it  possible  to 
make  a  flying  chariot,  in  which  a  man  may  sit,  and 
give  such  a  motion  unto  it,  as  shall  convey  him  through 
the  air.  And  this,  perhaps,  might  be  made  lai^ 
enough  to  cany  divers  men  at  the  same  time,  together 
with  food  for  their  viaticum,  and  commodities  for 
traffic.  It  is  not  the  bigness  of  anythiue  in  this  kind 
that  can  hinder  its  motion,  if  the  motive  faculty  be 
answerable  thereunto.  We  see  a  great  ship  swims  as 
well  as  a  small  cork,  and  an  eagle  flies  in  the  air  as 
well  as  a  little  gnat. 

This  engine  may  be  contrived  from  the  same  prin- 
ciples by  which  Archytas  made  a  wooden  dove,  and 
Regiomontanus  a  wooden  eagle. 

I  conceive  it  were  no  difficult  matter  (if  a  man  had 
leisure)  to  show  more  particularly  the  means  of  com- 
posing it. 

DB  JOHN  PEABSON. 

Dr  Wilkins  was  succeeded  in  the  see  of  Chester 
by  another  very  learned  and  estimable  divine,  Dr 
John  Peabson  (1613-1686),  who  had  previously 
filled  a  divinity  chair  at  Cambridge,  and  been  mas- 
ter of  Trinity  college  in  that  uniyersi^r>  He  pub- 
lished, in  1659,  Am  Exponium  en  tkg  Creeds  which 
Bishop  Burnet  pronounces  to  be  'among  the  best 
books  that  oar  church  has  produced.'  Tills  work 
has  been  much  admired  for  the  mdody  of  its  lan- 
guage, and  the  clear  and  methodical  way  in  which 
the  subjects  are  treated.  The  author  tfaas  illus- 
tratet 

{The  Betumctum,'] 

Beside  the  principles  of  which  we  consist,  and  the 
actions  which  flow  nt>m  us,  the  consideration  of  the 
things  without  us,  and  the  natural  course  of  varia- 
tions in  the  creature,  will  render  the  resurrection  yet 
more  highly  probable.  Eveiy  n>ace  of  twenty-four 
hours  teacheth  thus  much,  in  which  there  is  always  a 
revolution  amounting  to  a  resurrection.  The  day  dies 
into  a  night,  and  is  buried  in  silence  and  in  darkness ; 
in  the  next  morning  it  appeareth  again  and  reviveth, 
opening  the  ^ve  of  darkness,  rising  from  the  dead  of 
night ;  this  is  a  diurnal  resurrection.  As  the  day 
dies  into  night,  so  doth  the  summer  into  winter  :  the 
sap  is  said  to  descend  into  the  root,  and  there  it  lies 
buried  in  the  ground ;  the  earth  is  covered  with  snow, 
or  crusted  with  frost,  and  becomes  a  general  sepulchre ; 
when  the  spring  appc^uvth,  all  begin  to  rise ;  the  plants 
and  flowers  peep  out  of  their  graves,  revive,  and  grow, 
and  flourish ;  this  is  the  anniuu  resurrection.  The  com 
by  which  we  live,  and  for  want  of  which  we  perish 
with  famine,  is  notwithstanding  cast  upon  the  earth, 
and  buried  in  the  ground,  with  a  design  that  it  mav 
oorrupt,  and  being  corrupted,  may  revive  and  mul- 
tiply :  our  bodies  are  fed  by  this  constant  experiment, 
and  we  continue  this  present  life  by  succession  of  resur- 
rections. Thus  all  things  are  repaired  by  corrupting, 
are  preserved  by  perishing,  and  revive  by  ^ing; 
and  can  we  think  that  man,  the  lord  of  all  these  things, 
which  thus  die  and  revive  for  him,  should  be  detained 
in  death  as  never  to  live  again  t  Is  it  imaginable 
that  Ood  should  thus  restore  all  things  to  man,  and 
not  restore  man  to  himself!  If  there  were  no  other 
considerati<m,  but  of  the  principles  of  human  nature, 
of  the  liberty  and  remunerability  of  human  acti^*"* 
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and  of  the  natural  reTolutions  and  resurrections  of 
other  creatures,  it  were  abundantly  sufficient  to  render 
the  resurrection  of  our  bodies  highly  probable. 

We  must  not  rest  in  this  school  of  nature,  nor 
settle  our  persuasions  upon  likelihoods;  but  as  we 
passed  from  an  apparent  possibility  into  a  high  pre- 
sumption and  probability,  so  must  we  pass  fVom 
thence  unto  a  full  assurance  of  an  infallible  certainty. 
And  of  this,  indeed,  we  cannot  be  assured  but  by  the 
revelation  of  the  will  of  God ;  upon  his  power  we  must 
conclude  that  we  may,  from  his  will  that  we  shall, 
rise  from  the  dead.  Now,  the  power  of  God  is  known 
unto  all  men,  and  therefore  all  men  may  infer  from 
thence  a  possibility ;  but  the  will  of  God  is  not  re- 
Tealed  unto  aU  men,  and  therefore  all  hare  not 
an  infallible  certainty  of  the  resurrection.  For  the 
grounding  of  which  assurance  I  shall  show  that  God 
hath  revealed  the  determination  of  his  will  to  raise 
the  dead,  and  that  he  hath  not  only  delivered  that 
intention  in  his  Word,  but  hath  also  several  ways 
confirmed  the  same. 

DR  THOSIAS  SPRAT. 

Br  Thomas  Sprat,  bishop  of  Rochester  (IC36- 
1713),  is  praised  by  Dr  Johnson  as  *  an  author  wliosc 
pregnancy  of  imagination  and  eloquence  of  language 
have  deservedly  set  him  high  in  the  ranks  of  litera- 
ture ;**  and  although  the  voice  of  the  literary  public 
has  not  confirmed  so  high  a  eulogium,  yet  the  cele- 
brity of  the  bishop  in  liis  own  times,  added  to  the 
merits  of  his  style,  which,  though  not  pre-eminent, 
are  unquestionably  great,  entitie  him  to  be  men- 
tioned among  tlie  leading  prose  writers  of  this 
period.    At  Oxford,  where  he  received  his  academi- 
cal education,  he  studied  mathematics  imder  Dr 
Wilkins,  at  whose  house  the  philosophical  inquirers 
who  originated  the  Koyal  Society  used  at  that  time 
to  meet    Sprat's  intimacy  witli  Wilkins  led  to  his 
election  as  a  member  of  the  society  soon  after  its 
incorporation ;  and  in  1667  he  published  the  history 
of  that  learned  body,  with  the  v^bject  of  dissipating 
the  prejudice  and  suspicion  with  which  it  was  xx*- 
gorded  by  the  public.    *  This,'  says  Dr  Johnson,  *  is 
one  of  the  few  books  wliich  selection  of  sentiment 
and  elegance  of  diction  have  been  able  to  preserve, 
though  written  upon  a  subject  flux  and  transitory. 
The  history  of  tlie  Royal  Society  is  now  read,  not 
with  the  wish  to  know  what  they  were  then  doing, 
hut  how  their  transactions  are  exhibited  by  Sprat *f 
Previously  to  this  time  he   had   been   appointed 
chaplain  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  whom  he  is 
said  to  have  aided  in  vrritingthe  Rehearsal.    He 
was  made  also  chaplain  to  the  king.    In  these  cir- 
cumstances, ecclesiastical  promotion  could  hnrdly 
fail  to  ensue ;  and  accordingly,  after  several  advanc- 
ing steps,  the  see  of  Rochester  was  attained  in  1684. 
Next  year  he  served  the  government  by  publishing 
an  account  of  the  Ryehouso  plot,  written  by  the 
command  of  King  Jnmes.    For  this  work  he  found 
it  convenient,  after  the  Revolution,  to  print  an  apo- 
logy ;  and  having  submitted  to  the  new  government, 
he  was  allowed,  notwithstanding  his  well-known 
attachment  to  the  abdicated  monarch,  to  remain 
unmolested  in  hb  bishopric    In  1692,  however,  he 
was  brought  into  trouble  by  a  false  accusation  of 
joining  in  a  conspiracy  for  the  restoration  of  James; 
but  after  a  confinement  of  eleven  days,  he  clearly 
])roved  his  innocence.  So  strong  was  the  impression 
made  by  this  event  upon  his  mind,  that  he  ever 
afterwards  distinguished  the  anniversary  of  his  de- 
liverance as  a  day  of  thanksgiving.     Besides  the 
works  already  mentioned,  Sprat  wrote  a  Life  of 
Cowley  (1668),  prefixed  to  the  works  of  that  poet ; 


*  JohiiMn'a  Life  of  Cowley. 


t  Life  of  Sprat 


besides  a  volume  of  Sermons,  and  one  or  two  um^ 
productions.  He  published  also  some  poems,  wLicli 
being  in  the  style  of  Cowley,  have  long  sioce  fallsx 
into  neglect,  though  still  to  be  found  in  the  eirh 
collections  of  English  poetry.  The  qualities  wbli 
deserve  to  be  admired  in  his  prose  style  are  stren^l', 
neatness,  smoothness,  and  precision.  It  dispUvi 
but  little  of  that  splendour  which  the  eolo^^  ij 
Dr  Johnson  induces  a  reader  to  expect,  tbiras^ 
we  can  by  no  means  agree  with  Dr  Drake  in  th 
opinion  that  it  is  wanting  in  vigour.  *  They  vb 
shall  study  his  pages,'  says  that  writer,  'will  fio>i 
no  richness,  ardour,  or  strength  in  his  diction: 
but,  on  the  contrary,  an  air  of  feebleness,  and  i 
species  of  imbecile  spruceness,  pervading  aQ  bl* 
productions.  They  must  aclmowledgc,  bowero. 
much  deamess  in  his  construction,  and  will  pro- 
bably agree  that  his  cadences  are  often  pecaliariy 
well  turned,  especially  those  which  tenninite  bii 
paragraphs,  and  which  sometimes  jiosscss  a  nmrt- 
ness  which  excites  attention.*  *  In  our  ojanioo.  it 
I  would  not  be  easy  to  find  in  any  contemporszy  irork 
a  better  specimen  of  what  is  called  the  middle  ityie, 
than  the  first  of  the  subjoined  extracts,  fiirmiog  i 
portion  of  Sprat's  History  of  the  Royal  Soeietf.  It 
is  difficult  to  account  for  the  perversity  of  Lord 
Orrery,  who,  after  remarking  that,  'among  our 
English  writers,  few  men  have  gnined  a  greatcT 
character  for  elegance  and  correctness  than  Sprat,' 
declares,  that '  few  men  have  deserved  it  k'ss;'  and 
that,  'upon  a  review  of  Sprat's  works,  his  las- 
guage  will  sooner  give  you  an  idea  of  one  of  tbt 
insignificant  tottering  boats  upon  the  Thames,  thas 
of  the  smooth  noble  current  of  the  river  itsdt'f 
How  far  this  is  true,  let  the  reader  judge  for  him- 
selfl 

[  View  qf  the  Divine  Goremment  afforded  hy 
£xp€riineHtal  Philosophy.] 

\Vc  are  guilty  of  false  interpretations  of  providoiiop^ 
and  wonders,  when  we  cither  make  those  to  be  miisck« 
that  are  none,  or  when  we  put  a  false  sense  on  tlu>p 
that  are  real ;  when  we  make  general  events  to  hire 
a  private  aspect,  or  particular  accidents  to  have  socx 
universal  signification.  Though  both  these  maj  seem 
at  first  to  have  the  strictest  appearance  of  reli^i^, 
yet  they  are  the  greatest  usurpations  on  the  aeovti  f 
the  Almighty,  and  unpardonable  presumptions  od  bi» 
high  prerogatives  of  punishment  and  reward. 

And  now,  if  a  moderating  of  these  extntm^aiKt; 
must  be  esteemed  profaneness,  I  profess  I  csb».; 
absolve^the  experimental  philosopher.  It  moA  U 
granted,  that  ho  will  be  very  scrupulous  in  beliennf 
all  manner  of  commentaries  on  prophetical  risioBS  ic 
giving  liberty  to  new  predictions,  and  in  assi^^-: 
the  causes  and  marking  out  the  paths  of  God's  ju<i;: 
ments  amongst  his  creatures. 

He  cannot  suddenly  conclude  all  exirai»diiiif7 
events  to  be  the  immediate  finger  of  Ood ;  borsa*" 
he  familiarly  beholds  the  inward  workings  of  tkijirv 
and  thence  perceives  that  many  efiecta,  whidi  use  t' 
affright  the  ignorant,  are  brought  forth  by  the  c»f.  - 
mon  instruments  of  nature.  He  cannot  be  sadden  ^ 
inclined  to  psss  censure  on  men's  eternal  conditio  3 
from  any  temporal  jud^ents  Uutt  may  befall  t^r?  : 
because  his  long  converse  with  all  matters,  times,  st  • 
places,  has  taught  him  the  truth  of  what  the  ScripCTir 
says,  that '  all  things  happen  alike  to  all/  He  csn!:i^ 
blindly  consent  to  all  imaginations  of  devout  nr 
about  future  contingencies,  seeing  he  is  00  ri^d  n 
examining  all  particular  mattertj  of  fact.     He  caLi> ' 

*  EwiayB  niustnitlvo  of  the  Tntlcr,  *r.  I.  ca 
t  Crrory'H  Itenuirks  mi  the  Lift'  and  >Vritie;;»  ^  SviT  f 
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be  fonrard  to  assent  to  npiritual  raptures  and  revelar 
tiona;  because  he. is  tnUj  acquainted  with  the  tem- 
pers of  men's  bodies,  the  composition  of  their  blood, 
and  the  power  of  fancy,  and  so  better  understands  the 
difference  between  diseases  and  inspirations. 

Dut  in  all  this  he  commits  nothing  that  is  irre- 
lij^oufl.  Tis  true,  to  deny  that  God  nas  heretofore 
warned  the  world  of  what  was  to  come,  is  to  contra- 
dict the  Tery  Godhead  itself;  but  to  reject  the  sense 
which  any  private  man  shall  fasten  to  it,  is  not  to 
disdain  the  Word  of  God,  but  the  opinions  of  men 
like  ourseWes.  To  declare  against  the  possibilitv  that 
new  prophets  may  be  sent  from  heaven,  is  to  insinuate 
that  the  same  infinite  Wisdom  which  once  showed 
it^lf  that  way  is  now  at  an  end.  But  to  slight  all 
pretenders,  that  come  without  the  help  of  miracles,  is 
not  a  contempt  of  the  Spirit,  bat  a  just  circumspec- 
tion that  the  reason  of  men  be  not  orer-reached.  To 
deny  that  God  directs  the  course  of  human  things,  is 
stupidity :  but  to  hearken  to  every  prodigy  that  men 
frame  against  their  enemicis,  or  for  themselves,  is  not 
to  reverence  the  power  of  God,  but  to  make  that  serve 
the  passions,  the  interests,  and  revenges  of  men. 

It  is  a  dangerous  mistake,  into  which  many  good 
men  fall,  that  we  neglect  the  dominion  of  God  over 
the  world,  if  we  do  not  discover  in  eveiy  turn  of 
human  actions  many  supernatural  providences  and 
miraculous  events.  Whereas  it  is  enough  for  the 
honour  of  his  government,  that  he  guides  the  whole 
creation  in  its  wonted  course  of  causes  and  effects :  as 
it  makes  as  much  for  the  reputation  of  a  prince's  wis- 
dom, that  he  can  rule  his  subjects  peaceably  by  his 
known  and  standing  laws,  as  that  he  is  often  forced 
ti)  make  use  of  extraordinary  justice  to  punish  or 
reward. 

Let  us,  then,  imagine  our  philosopher  to  have  all 
slowness  of  belief,  and  rigour  of  trial,  which  by  some 
124  miscalled  a  blindness  of  mind  and  hardness  of 
heart.    Let  us  suppose  that  he  is  most  unwilling  to 
grant  that  anything  exceeds  the  force  of  nature,  but 
where  a  full  evidence  convinces  him.      Let  it  be 
allowed,  that  he  is  always  alarmed,  and  ready  on  his 
guard,  at  the  noise  of  any  miraculous  e^'ent,  lest  his 
jud^nent  should  be  surprised  bv  the  disguises  of  faith. 
But  does  he  by  this  diminish  tne  authority  of  ancient 
miracles!  or  does  he  not  rather  confirm   them  the 
more,  by  confining  their  number,  and  taking  care  that 
every  falsehood  should  not  mingle  with  them  I    Can 
be  by  this  undermine  Christianity,  which  does  not 
now  stand  in  need  of  such  extraordinary  testimonies 
from  heaven  f  or  do  not  they  rather  endanger  it,  who 
still  venture  its  truths  on  so  hazardous  a  chance,  who 
H'quire  a  continuance  of  signs  and  wonders,  as  if  the 
works  of  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles  had  not  been 
sufficient  1    Who  ought  to  be  esteemed  the  most  car^ 
nally-minded — the  enthusiast  that  pollutes  religion 
with  his  own  passions,  or  the  experimenter  that  will 
not  use  it  to  flatter  and  obey  his  own  desires,  but  to 
subdue  them  3    Who  is  to  be  thought  the  greatest 
enemy  of  the  gospel — ^he  that  loads  men's  £uths  by  so 
many  improbable  things  as  will  go  near  to  make  the 
reality  itself  suspected,  or  he  that  only  admits  a  few 
ar^ments  to  confirm  the  evangel  ical  doctrines,  but 
then  chooses  those  that  are  unquestionable  I    It  can- 
not be  an  ungodly  purpose  to  strive  to  abolish  all 
holy  cheats,  which  are  of  fatal  consequence  both  to 
the  deceivers  and  those  that  are  deceived:   to  the 
deceivers,  because  thev  must  needs  be  hypocrites, 
having  the  artifice  in  their  keeping ;  to  the  deceived, 
because,  if  their  eyes  shall  ever  be  opened,  and  they 
chance  to  find  that  they  have  been  deluded  in  any 
one  thing,  they  will  be  apt  not  only  to  reject  that,  but 
even  to  despise  the  veiy  truths  themselves  which  they 
had  before  been  taught  by  those  delnders. 

It  were,  indeed,  to  be  confessed,  that  this  severity 
of  censure  on  religious  things  were  to  be  condemned 


in  experimenters,  if,  while  they  deny  any  wonders 
that  are  falsely  attributed  to  the  true  God,  they  should 
approve  those  of  idols  or  false  deities.  But  that  is 
not  objected  against  them.  They  make  no. compari- 
son between  his  power  and  the  works  of  any  others, 
but  onlv  between  the  several  ways  of  his  own  mani- 
festing himself.  Thus,  if  they  lessen  one  heap,  yet 
they  still  increase  the  other ;  in  the  main,  they  dimi- 
nish nothing  of  his  right.  If  they  take  from  the  pro- 
digies, they  add  to  the  ordinary  works  of  the  same 
Author.  And  those  ordinary  works  themselves  they 
do  almost  raise  to  the  height  of  wonders,  by  the  exact 
discovery  which  they  make  of  their  excellences ; 
while  the  enthusiast  goes  near  to  bring  down  the 
price  of  the  true  and  primitive  miracles,  by  such  a 
vast  and  such  a  negligent  augmenting  of  their 
number. 

By  this,  I  hope,  it  appears  that  this  inquiring,  this 
scrupulous,  this  incredulous  temper,  is  not  tlM  dis- 
grace, but  the  honour  of  experiments.  And,  therefore, 
I  will  declare  them  to  be  the  most  seasonable  study 
for  the  present  temper  of  our  nation.  This  wild 
amusing  men's  minds  with  prodigies  and  conceits  of 
providence  has  been  one  of  the  most  considerable 
causes  of  those  spiritual  distractions  of  which  our 
country  has  long  been  the  theatre.  This  is  a  vanity 
to  which  the  English  seem  to  hare  been  always  sub- 
ject above  others.  There  is  scarce  any  modem  histo- 
rian that  relates  our  foreign  wars,  but  he  has  this 
objection  against  the  disposition  of  our  countrymen, 
that  they  used  to  order  their  affiiirs  of  the  greatest 
importance  according  to  some  obscure  omens  or  pre- 
dictions that  passed  amongst  them  on  little  or  no 
foundations.  And  at  this  time,  especially  this  last 
year  [1666],  this  gloomy  and  ill-boding  humour  has 
prevailed.  So  that  it  is  now  the  fittest  season  for 
experiments  to  arise,  to  teach  us  a  wisdom  which 
springs  from  the  depths  of  knowledge,  to  shake  off  the 
shadows,  and  to  scatter  the  mists  which  fill  the  minds 
of  men  with  a  vain  consternation.  This  is  a  work  well 
becoming  the  most  Christian  profession.  For  the  most 
appu^nt  effect  which  attended  the  passion  of  Christ, 
was  the  putting  of  an  eternal  silence  on  all  the  false 
oracles  and  dissembled  inspirations  of  ancient  times. 

[Cowley' 8  L&ct  of  ItcUremerU.'] 

Upon  the  king's  happy  restoration,  Mr  Cowley  was 
past  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age ;  of  which  the  greatest 
part  had  been  spent  in  a  various  and  tempestuous 
condition.  He  now  thought  he  had  sacrificed  enough 
of  his  life  to  his  curiosity  and  experience.  He  had 
enjoyed  many  excellent  occasions  of  observation.  He 
had  been  present  in  many  great  revolutions,  which  in 
that  tumultuous  time  disturbed  the  peace  of  all  our 
neighbour  states  as  well  as  our  own.  He  had  nearly 
beheld  ail  the  splendour  of  the  highest  part  of  man- 
kind. He  had  lived  in  the  presence  of  princes,  and 
familiarly  convened  with  greatness  in  all  its  degrees, 
which  was  necessary  for  one  that  would  contemn  it 
aright ;  for  to  scorn  the  pomp  of  the  world  before  a 
man  knows  it,  does  commonly  proceed  rather  from  ill 
manners  than  a  true  magnmimity. 

He  was  now  weary  of  the  vexations  and  formalities 
of  an  active  condition.  He  had  been  perplexed  with 
a  long  oomplianoe  to  foreign  manners.  He  was 
satiat^  with  the  arts  of  court;  which  sort  of  life, 
though  his  virtue  had  made  innocent  to  him,  yet 
nothing  could  make  it  quiet.  These  were  the  reasons 
that  moved  him  to  forego  all  public  employments,  and 
to  foUow  the  violent  inclination  of  his  own  mind, 
which  in  the  greatest  throng  of  his  former  business 
had  still  called  upon  him,  and  represented  to  him  the 
true  delights  of  solitary  studies,  of  temperate  pleasures, 
and  of  a  moderate  revenue,  below  the  malice  and  fiat* 
teries  of  fortune.  *  * 
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In  his  last  seven  or  eight  yean  he  was  concealed  in 
his  beloyed  ohscuritj,  and  possessed  that  solitude 
whichf  from  his  yeiy  childhood,  he  had  always  most 
passionately  desired.  Though  he  had  frequent  invita- 
tions to  return  into  business,  yet  he  never  gave  ear  to 
any  persuasions  of  profit  or  preferment.  His  visits  to 
the  city  and  court  were  very  few ;  his  stays  in  town 
were  only  as  a  passenger,  not  an  inhabitant.  The 
.  places  that  he  chose  for  the  seats  of  his  declining  life 
were  two  or  three  villages  on  the  bank  of  the  Thames. 
During  this  recess,  his  mind  was  rather  exercised  on 
what  was  to  come  than  what  was  past ;  he  suffered  no 
more  business  nor  cares  of  life  to  come  near  him  than 
what  were  enough  to  keep  his  soul  awake,  but  not  to 
disturb  it.  Some  few  fnends  and  books,  a  cheerful 
heart,  and  innocent  conscience,  were  his  constant 
companions.  *  * 

I  acknowledge  he  chose  that  state  of  life,  not  out  of 
any  poetical  rapture,  but  upon  a  steady  and  sober  ex- 
perience of  human  things.  But,  however,  I  cannot 
applaud  it  in  him.  It  is  certainly  a  great  disparage- 
ment to  virtue  and  learning  itself,  that  those  very 
things  which  only  make  men  useful  in  the  world 
should  incline  them  to  leave  it.  This  ought  never  to 
be  allowed  to  good  men,  unless  the  bad  had  the  same 
moderation,  and  were  willing  to  follow  them  into  the 
wilderness.  But  if  the  one  shall  contend  to  get  out  of 
employment,  while  the  other  strive  to  get  into  it,  the 
affairs  of  mankind  are  like  to  be  in  so  ill  a  posture, 
that  even  the  good  men  themselves  will  hardly  be  able 
to  enjoy  their  vezy  retreats  in  security. 

DR  THOBIAB  BURNET. 

Dr  Thomas  Burnet  (1635-1715),  master  of  the 
Charter-house  in  London,  and  who  probably  would 
have  succeeded  Tillotson  as  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, had  not  his  heterodoxy  stood  in  the  way,  ac- 
quired great  celebrity  by  the  publication  of  a  work 
entitled  The  Sacred  Theory  of  the  Earth;  containing 
an  Account  of  the  Original  of  the  Earth,  and  of  all  the 
General  Chanaen  which  it  hath  already  undergone,  or  is 
to  underao,  till  the  Consummation  o/*  all  Things.    The 
first  edition,  which  was  written  m  Latin,  appeared 
in  1680;  but  an  English  translation  was  published 
by  the  author  in  1691.    In  a  geological  ix>int  of 
view,  this  treatise  is  totally  worthless,  from  its 
want  of  a  basis  of  ascertained  facta ;  but  it  abounds 
in  fine  composition  and  magnificent  description, 
and  amply  deseirei  perusal  as  an  eloquent  and  in- 
genious philosophical  romance.    The  author's  atten- 
tion seems  to  have   been   attracted   to  the   sub- 
ject by  the  unequal  and  ragged  appearance  of  the 
earth's  surface,  which  seem^  to  indicate  the  globe 
to  be  the  ruin  of  some  more  regular  fabric.    He 
tells  that  in  a  journey  across  the  Alps  and  Apen- 
nines, *  the  sight  of  those  wild,  Tast,  and  indigested 
heaps  of  stones  and  earth  did  so  deeply  strike  my 
fancy,  that  I  was  not  easy  till  I  could  give  myself 
some  tolerable  account  how  that  oonfUsion  came  in 
nature.*    The  theory  which  he  formed  was  the  fol- 
lowing : — ^The  globe  in  its  chaotic  state  was  a  dark 
fluid  mass,  in  which  the  elements  of  air,  water,  and 
earth  were  blended  into  one  universal  compound. 
Gradually,  the  heavier  parts  fell  towards  the  centre, 
and  formed  a  nucleus  of  solid  matter.    Around  this 
floated  the  liquid  ingredients,  and  over  them  was 
the  still  lighter  atmospheric  air.    By  and  by,  the 
liquid  mass  became  separated  into  two  layers,  by 
Uie  separation  of  the  watery  particles  from  those  of 
an  oily  composition,  which,  being  the  lighter,  tended 
upwards,  and,  when  hardened  by  time,  became  a 
smooth  and  solid  crust    Tliis  was  the  surface  of 
the  antediluvian  globe.   '  In  this  smooth  earth/  says 
Bump*    *— ~  ♦»•«  first  scenes  of  the  world,  and 


the  first  generations  of  mankind ;  it  bad  the  lieaiiiT 
of  youth  and  blooming  nature,  fresh  and  fniitlbl{ 
and  not  a  wrinkle,  scar,  or  fracture  in  all  its  body ;  nu 
rocks  nor  mountains,  no  boUow  caves  nor  gmpioe 
channels,  but  even  and  uniform  all  over.  And  tbi- 
smoothness  of  the  earth  made  the  face  of  tihe  facarem> 
so  too ;  the  air  was  calm  and  serene ;  none  of  thoae 
tumultuary  motions  and  conflicts  of  vapoan>  whicl 
the  mountains  and  the  winds  cause  in  ours.  *Twb» 
suited  to  a  golden  age,  and  to  the  first  innooencx  of 
nature.*  By  degrees,  however,  the  heat  of  the  sua 
penetrating  the  superficial  crust,  converted  a  portiao 
of  the  water  beneath  into  steam,  the  ezpansive  finra- 
of  which  at  length  burst  the  superincumbent  shell 
already  weakened  by  the  dryness  and  cracks  occa- 
sioned by  the  solar  rays.  When,  therelbre,  the 
'appoint^  time  was  come  that  All- wise  Providence 
hsud  designed  for  the  punishment  of  a  sinfnl  world, 
the  whole  fabric  brake,  and  the  frame  of  the  earth 
was  torn  in  pieces,  as  by  an  earthquake ;  uid  thoat 
great  portions  or  fra^^ents  into  which  it  was 
divided  fell  into  the  abyss,  some  in  one  posture,  and 
some  in  another.*  The  waters  of  course  now  ap- 
peared, and  the  author  gives  a  fine  description  of 
their  tumultuous  raging,  caused  by  the  preciiMtatioo 
of  the  solid  fragments  into  their  bosom.  The  pre»> 
sure  of  such  masses  falling  into  the  abyss,  *  oould 
not  but  impel  the  water  vrith  so  much  strength  as 
would  carry  it  up  to  a  great  height  in  the  air,  and 
to  the  top  of  anything  that  lay  in  its  way ;  any  cmi- 
nency,  or  high  fragment  whatsoever :  and  then  ruli- 
ing  back  again,  it  would  swei*.p  down  with  it  what- 
soever it  rushed  upon  —  woods,  buildings,  living 
creatures — and  carry  tliem  all  headlong  into  the 
great  gulf.  Sometimes  a  mass  of  water  would  be 
quite  struck  off  and  separate  from  the  rest,  aad 
tossed  through  the  air  like  a  flying  river ;  but  the 
common  motion  of  the  waves  was  to  dimb  up  the 
hills,  or  inclined  fragments,  and  then  return  into  the 
valleys  and  deeps  again,  with  a  peqietual  fluctoatiou 
going  and  coming,  ascending  and  descending,  till 
the  violence  of  them  being  spent  by  degrees,  they 
settled  at  last  in  the  places  allotted  for  them ;  when 
bounds  are  set  that  Ouy  cannot  pass  orer,  Aal  tkeg 
return  not  again  to  cover  the  earth,       *         * 

Thus  the  flood  came  to  its  height ;  and  it  is  not 
easy  to  represent  to  ourselves  this  strange  scene  d 
things,  when  the  deluge  was  in  its  Airy  and  ex- 
tremity ;  when  the  earth  was  broken  and  swallowoi 
up  in  the  abyss,  whose  raging  waters  rose  htghrr 
than  the  mountains,  and  filled  the  air  with  brukui 
waves,  with  an  universal  mist,  and  with  thick  dark- 
ness, so  as  nature  seemed  to  be  in  a  second  4duhus; 
and  upon  this  chaos  rid  the  distressed  ark  that  boR 
the  small  remains  of  mankind.    No  sea  was  ever  so 
tumultuous  as  this,  nor  is  there  anything  in  present 
nature  to  be  compared  with  the  disorder  of  tb»r 
waters.    All  the  poetry,  and  all  the  hyperhcdes  th^ 
are  used  in  the  description  of  storms  and  raging  aea*^ 
were  literally  true  in  this,  if  not  beneath  it.     The 
ark  was  resJly  carried  to  the  tops  of  the  hlghk-ct 
mountiuns,  and  into  the  places  of  the  ckmda,  and 
thrown  down  again  into  the  deepest  gulls ;  and  to 
this  yery  state  of  the  deluge  and  cvf  the  ark,  which 
was  a  tjme  of  the  church  in  this  world,  David  age  mi 
to  have  alluded  in  the  name  of  the  church  (/Vol.  xlii 
7.)  **  Abyss  calls  upon  abyss  at  the  noise  of  thy 
cataracts  or  water-spouts ;  all  thy  waves  and  hiUov's 
have  gone  over  me.      It  was  no  doubt  an  extrftonli- 
nary  and  miraculous  providence  that  could  make  a 
vessel  so  ill-manned  live  upon  such  a  sea;  that  ke|«t 
it  fW>m  being  dashed  against  the  hills,  or  overwhelintti 
in  the  deeps.    ThAt  abyss  which  had  devoured  aad 
swallowed  up  whole  forests  of  woods,  cities,  and  prtf- 
vinces,  nay,  the  whole  earth,  when  it  hod  ornKfuervd 
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all,  and  triamphed  over  all,  could  not  destroy  thia 
single  ship.  I  remember  ia  the  story  of  the  Argo- 
nautics  {Dion,  Argonaut  L  i  t.  47.)»  when  Jason  set 
ont  to  fetch  the  golden  fleece,  the  poet  saith,  all  the 
giyh  that  day  looked  down  from  heaven  to  view  the 
stiip,  and  the  nymphs  stood  upon  the  mountain-tops 
to  see  the  noble  youth  of  Thessaly  pulling  at  the 
oars ;  we  may  with  more  reason  suppose  the  good 
angels  to  have  looked  down  upon  this  ship  of  Noah's, 
and  that  not  out  of  curiosity,  as  idle  spectators,  but 
with  a  passionate  concern  for  its  safety  and  deliver- 
ance. A  ship,  whose  cargo  was  no  less  than  a  whole 
world ;  that  carried  the  fortune  and  hopes  of  all  pos- 
terity ;  and  if  this  had  perished,  the  earth,  for  any- 
thing we  know,  had  been  nothing  but  a  desert,  a 
great  ruin,  a  dead  heap  of  rubbish,  from  the  deluge 
to  the  conflagration.  But  death  and  hell,  the  grave 
and  destruction,  have  their  bounds.' 

We  cannot  pursue  the  author  into  fturther  details, 
nor  analyse  the  ingenious  reasoning  by  which  he 
endeavours  to  defend  his  theory  from  some  of  the 
many  insuperable  objections  which  the  plainest  facts 
of  geology  and  natural  philosophy  fiunish  against  it 
The  condudlng  part  of  his  work  relates  to  the  final 
conflagration  of  the  world,  by  which,  he  supposes, 
the  siuface  of  the  new  chaotic  mass  will  be  restored 
to  smoothness,  and  *  leave  a  capacity  for  another 
world  to  rise  from  it*  Here  the  style  of  the  autlior 
rises  into  a  magnificence  worthy  of  the  sublimity  of 
tlie  theme,  and  he  concludes  with  impressive  and 
appropriate  reflections  on  the  transient  nature  of 
eiirthly  things.  Tlie  passage  is  aptly  termed  by 
Addison  the  author's  funeral  oration  over  his  globe. 

iTftefifud  Confiagraiion  of  the  OloU.'} 

But  'tis  not  possible,  from  anv  station,  to  have  a 
full  prospect  of  this  last  scene  of  the  earth,  for  'tis  a 
mixture  of  fire  and  darkncM.  This  new  temple  is 
filled  with  smoke  while  it  ia  consecrating,  and  none  can 
enter  into  it.  But  I  am  apt  to  think,  if  we  could  look 
down  upon  this  burning  world  from  above  the  clouds, 
and  have  a  full  view  of  it  in  all  its  parts,  we  should 
think  it  a  lively  representation  of  hell  itself ;  for  fire 
and  darkness  are  the  two  chief  thingn  by  which  that 
state  or  that  place  uses  to  be  described  ;  and  they  are 
both  here  mingled  together,  with  all  other  ingredients 
that  make  that  tophet  that  is  prepared  of  old  {Itaiah 
XXX.)  Here  are  lakes  of  fire  and  brimstone,  rivers  of 
melted  glowing  matter,  ten  thousand  volcano**  vomiting 
flames  all  at  once,  thick  darkness,  and  pillars  of  smoke 
twisted  about  with  wreaths  of  flame,  like  fiery  snakes ; 
mountains  of  earth  thrown  up  into  the  air,  and  the 
heavens  dropping  down  in  lumps  of  fire.  These  things 
will  all  be  literally  true  concerning  that  day  and 
that  state  of  the  earth.  And  if  we  suppose  Beelzebub 
and  his  apostate  crew  in  the  midst  of  this  fieiy  fur- 
nace (and  I  know  not  where  they  can  be  else),  it  will 
be  hard  to  find  any  part  of  the  univene,  or  any  state 
of  things,  that  answers  to  so  many  of  the  properties 
and  characters  of  hell,  as  this  which  is  now  before  us. 

But  if  we  suppose  the  storm  over,  and  that  the  fire 
hath  gotten  an  entire  victory  over  all  other  bodies, 
and  subdued  everything  to  itself,  the  conflagration 
will  end  in  a  deluge  of  fire,  or  in  a  sea  of  fire,  cover- 
ing the  whole  glob«  of  the  earth  ;  for,  when  the  ex- 
terior region  of  the  earth  is  melted  into  a  fluor,  like 
molten  glass  or  running  metal,  it  will,  according  to  the 
nature  of  other  fluids,  fill  all  vacuities  and  depressions, 
and  fall  into  a  regular  surface,  at  an  equal  dintancc 
evf?ry where  from  its  centre.  This  sea  of  fire,  like  the 
first  abyss,  will  cover  the  face  of  the  whole  earth,  make 
a  kind  of  second  chaos,  and  leave  a  capacity  for  an- 
other world  to  rise  from  it  But  that  is  not  our  present 
buHincHs.  I^t  us  only,  if  you  please,  to  take  leave  of 
this  subject,  reflect,  upon  this  occasion,  on  the  vanity 


and  transient  glory  of  all  this  habitable  world ;  how,  by 
the  force  of  one  element  breaking  loose  upon  the  rest, 
all  the  varieties  of  nature,  all  the  works  of  art,  all  the 
labours  of  men,  are  reduced  to  nothing  ;  all  that  we 
admired  and  adored  before,  as  great  and  magnificent, 
is  obliterated  or  vanished  ;  and  another  form  and  face 
of  things,  plain,  simple,  and  everywhere  the  same, 
overspr^s  the  whole  earth.  Where  are  now  the  great 
empires  of  the  world,  and  their  great  imperial  cities  ! 
Their  pillars,  trophies,  and  monuments  of  glory  ? 
Show  me  where  they  stood,  read  the  inscription,  tell 
me  the  victor's  name  !  W^hat  remains,  what  impres- 
sions, what  diflference  or  distinction  do  you  see  in  this 
mass  of  fire  I  Rome  itself,  eternal  Rome,  the  great 
city,  the  empress  of  the  world,  whose  domination  and 
superstition,  ancient  and  modem,,  make  a  great  part 
of  the  history  of  this  earth,  what  is  become  of  her  now  t 
She  laid  her  foundations  deep,  and  her  palaces  were 
strong  and  sumptuous :  she  glorified  herself^  and 
lived  deliciously,  and  said  in  her  heart,  I  sit  a  queen, 
and  shall  see  no  sorrow.  But  her  hour  is  come ;  she  is 
wiped  away  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  buried  in 
perpetual  oblivion.  But  it  is  not  cities  only,  and 
works  of  men's  hands,  but  the  everlasting  biUs,  the 
mountains  and  rocks  of  the  earth,  are  melted  as  wax 
before  the  sun,  and  their  place  is  nowhere  found. 
Here  stood  the  Alps,  a  prodigious  range  of  stone,  the 
load  of  the  earth,  that  covered  many  countries,  and 
reached  their  arms  from  the  ocean  to  the  Black  Sea  ; 
this  huge  mass  of  stone  is  softened  and  dissolved,  as  a 
tender  cloud  into  rain.  Here  stood  the  African  moun- 
tains, and  Atlas  with  his  top  above  the  clouds.  There 
was  frozen  Caucasus,  and  Taurus,  and  Imaus,  and  the 
mountains  of  Asia.  And  yonder,  towards  the  north, 
stood  the  Riphssan  hills,  clothed  in  ice  and  snow.  All 
these  are  vanished,  dropped  away  as  the  snow  upon  their 
heads,  and  swallowed  up  in  ared  scaof  fire.  (Rev.xv.  3.) 
Great  and  marvellous  are  thy  works.  Lord  God  Al- 
mighty ;  just  and  true  are  thy  ways,  thou  King  of 
Samts.    Hallelujah. 

Dr  Burnet  is  led  by  his  subject  into  the  following 
energetic 

[^Hdntke  of  Human  PridtJ] 

"We  must  not,  by  any  means,  admit  or  imagine 
that  all  nature,  and  this  great  universe,  was  made  only 
for  the  sake  of  man,  the  meanest  of  all  intelligent 
creatures  that  we  know  of ;  nor  that  this  little  planet 
where  we  sojourn  for  a  few  days,  is  the  only  habitable 
part  of  the  universe  :  these  are  thoughts  so  groundless 
and  unreasonable  in  themselves,  and  also  so  derogatory 
to  the  infinite  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  of  the  First 
Cause,  that  as  they  are  absurd   in   reason,  so  they 
deser>'e  far  better  to  be  marked  and  censured  for 
heresies  in  religion,  than  many  opinions  that  have 
been  censured  for  such  in  former  ages.     How  is  it 
possible  that  it  should  enter  into  the  thoughts  of  vain 
man  to  believe  himself  the  principal  part  of  God's 
creation  ;  or  that  all  the  rest  was  ordained  for  him, 
for  his  service  or  pleasure !    Man,  whose  follies  we 
laugh  at  every  day,  or  else  complain  of  them  ;  whose 
pleasures  are  vanity,  and  his  passions  stronger  than 
his  reason  ;  who  sees  himself  every  way  weak  and  im-  I 
potent ;  hath  no  power  over  external  nature,  little  , 
over  himself ;  cannot  execute  so  much  as  his  own  good  . 
resolutions  ;  mutable,  irregular,  prone  to  evil.  Surely,  | 
if  we  made  the  least  reflection  upon  ourselves  with 
impartiality,  we  should  be  ashamed  of  such  an  arro-  , 
gant  thought.    How  few  of  these  sons  of  men,  for 
whom,  they  say,  all  things  were  made,  are  the  sous  uf 
wisdom !  how  few  find  the  paths  of  life !    They  spend  , 
a  few  days  in  folly  and  sin,  and  then  go  down  to  the 
r^ons  of  death  and  misery.     And  is  it  jiossible  to 
I  believe  that  all  nature,  and  all  Providence,  are  only,  , 
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or  principallT.  for  their  sake  !    la  it  not  a,  mora  reuon- 
!   sLIe  duLcacter  or  concluaion  which  the  prophet  hnth 
I    nuule,  Surclj  eTerj  nun  n  ranity  t     Man  that  com™ 
,  jnu  the  world  M  the  plcunre  of  uiother,  and  goen 
1   but  bj  a  hundred]  Hccideota  ;  hia  birth  and  edacation 
I   Ecnerall;  determine  hla  fate  here,  and  neither  of  those 
I    arc  in  hia  owd  power  ;  hia  wit,  also,  in  aa  unrectnin  a> 
t  fortune;  he  hath  cot  the  moulding  of  his  owD 
brain,  howerer  a  knock  od  the  head  makes  him  a  fool, 
■tupid  aa  the  beaata  of  the  field  ;  and  a  little  eiceas 
of  |>asaion  or  melancholy  makea  him  wone,  mad  and 
frantic     In  his  beat  senses  he  is  shallow,  and  of  little 
aadcntandinft ;  and  in  aolhing  more  blind  and  igno- 
rant than  in  things  sacnd  and  diiine  ;  he  fiUls  down 
before  a  Hock  or  a  atone,  and  tajs,  Thou  art  mj  Qod  ; 
Le  can  beliere  nonacDse  and  contradictions,  and  make 
it  bis  religion  to  do  so.     And  la  thia  the  great  creature 
which  Ood  hath  made  bj  the  might  of  hia  power,  and 
for  the  hoDOUr  of  his  maJcKt;  !  upon  whom  all  Uiinga 
must  wait,  to  whom  all  things  muBt  be  aubscrvleut  I 
Methinks,  we  hare  noted  weaknesses  and  ful lies  enough 
in  the  nature  of  man  ;  this  need  not  be  addc<l  ax  the 
top  and  sceomplishment,  that  with  all  these  he  is  so 
Tain  aa  to  think  that  alt  the  reat  of  the  world  was 
made  for  hia  aake. 


ITJit  Dry  Bed  nfUte  Ooem.^ 

That  »ast  and  prodigious  caiity  that  runi  quite 
round  the  globe,  and  rcacheth,  for  ought  we  know, 
from  pole  to  pole,  and  in  man;  places  is  unsearchably 
deep— when  1  present  this  great  gulf  to  my  imagi- 
nation, emptied  of  all  its  water",  nakeil  and  gaping 
at  the  sun,  stretching  ita  jaws  from  one  end  of  the 
earth  to  another,  it  appears  to  me  the  moat  ghaatlj 
thing  iti  nature.  What  hnnda  or  instnimenta  could 
work  a  trench  in  the  body  of  the  earth  of  this  Taatncas, 
and  lay  mountains  and  rocks  on  the  side  of  it,  as 
ramparts  to  inclose  it  t  *  * 

But  if  we  should  suppoM  the  ocean  d  it,  and  that  we 
looked  down  from  the  top  of  some  high  cloud  upon  the 
empty  shell,  bow  horridly  and  barbarously  would  it 
look !  And  with  what  amazement  ahoulil  we  see  it 
under  us  like  an  open  hell,  or  a  wide  bottomless  pit! 
So  deep,  and  hollow,  and  raat ;  so  broken  and  con- 
fused ;  so  CTcryway  drfonned  and  monstrous.  Thia 
would  eflcctuallj  awaken  our  imo^uatioii,  and  make 
us  inquire  and  wonder  how  auch  a  thing  came  in 
nature ;  from  what  causes,  by  what  force  or  enginea, 
could  the  earth  be  torn  in  this  prodigioija  manner  I 
Uid  they  dig  the  sea  with  a|iadcs,  and  carry  out  the 
moulds  in  hand-bnakelHl  Where  are  the  entrails 
I  And  how  did  they  cleave  the  rocks  asunder  T 
If  aa  many  pioneers  aa  the  army  of  Xemcii  had  been 
■ork  erer  aince  the  beginning  of  the  world,  they 
could  not  hare  made  a  ditch  of  thia  greatness. 
According  to  the  proportions  taken  before  in  the  second 
chapter,  the  carity  or  capacity  of  the  scaKihannel  will 
amount  to  no  lew  than  4,631),090  cubical  miles.  Nor 
is  it  the  greatncAi  only,  but  that  wild  and  multifarious 
confusion  which  we  ace  in  the  parts  and  foahion  of  it, 
tliat  makca  it  strange  and  unacooun table.  It  is 
ither  chncN  in  its  kind  ;  who  can  paint  the  scenes  of 
Gulfs,  and  precipices,  and  cataracts  ;  pita  within 
piti,  and  rocks  under  rocks ;  broken  mountains,  and 
rafiged  iilandji,  that  look  aa  if  they  had  been  countries  , 
pulled  up  by  the  roots,  and  planted  in  the  sea. 


'  to  vindicate  and  give  antiquity  ll«  doc  praise,  and  ' ' 
to  show  that  neither  were  our  anceatora  dunces,  ixir 
was  wisdom  ur  true  philoauphy  bom  witli  lu.'  lit: 
opinion  of  the  ancient  philosophcra.  however,  Kcma  i! 
to  have  been  considerably  ccalled  by  hii  Sliding  in 
their  views  aotne  traces  of  hii  own  favourite  tlteory.  ■ ' 
In  this  work  he  gave  much  otTenco  to  the  orthodox. 
by  expressing  some  free  opinions  concemirg  the , 
Alosaio  Recount  of  the  creation,  the  fall  of  man,  and 
the  dtlugc  1  lie  even  coniidered  the  n.-urativc  of  the 
fall  to  be  on  ailcgoricBl  relation,  as  many  of  the 
fathers  had  anciently  tau);ht  In  a  posthumoai  work 
On  ChrUtlrm  FaiUt  and  Duties,  he  gives  the  prefer- , 
ence  to  tliosc  parta  of  Christianity  which  rtfcr  to 
human  conduct  aver  the  disputed  doctrinal  portions. 
Another  pintbamoQS  treatise.  On  f/ie  ^tote  q/' tile  DauJ 
and  Htniving,'  is  remarkable  ai  maintaining  the 
Unity  of  hell  torments,  and  the  ultimate  salvatiOTi  <^ 
the  whote  human  race.  It  is  said  that,  in  cione- 
quence  of  holding  these  views.  Dr  Bnmet.  notwith- 
standing the  patrunage  of  'nilotaon,  and  the  (avnir 
of  King  William,  was  shnt  out  by  a  combination  at 
his  clerical  bretliren  from  high  ecclesiaatical  pn^^ 


The  lart  of  the  dirinef  of  tlie  established  clinrch 
whom  we  shall  mention  at  present  is  Dr  IIeixbt 
More  (16U-I637),  a  very  learned  cnltivntar  of  the 
Platonic  philosophy.  He  devoted  liii  life  to  atudj 
and  religious  niediliition  at  Cambridge,  and  atrinia- 
oualy  refused  te  nceept  preferment  in  the  church. 
which  would  have  rendered  it  neceaaary  for  him  to 
leave  whiit  he  called  hia  paradise.  The  friend* 
of  this  recluse  philosopher  once  attempted  to  dtniy 
him  into  a  bishopric,  and  got  him  oafar  aa  Wiiiu- 
holl.  that  be  might  kiss  the  king's  liand  on  the  oc- 
casion i  but  wlien  told  for  what  purpoae  tbey  had 
brought  liira  thither,  he  refuted  to  move  *  stif 
fimher.  Ur  More  published  several  works  fur  the 
promotion  of  religion  and  virtttt; ;  hia  moral  doL-trinM 
are  admirable,  but  some  of  his  views  are  strmgli 
tinged  with  mysticism,  and  gronnded  on  a  phihooptjV 
which,  though  considerable  attention  waa  paid  Id  i't 
at  the  time  when  he  lived,  baa  now  fallen  into  ^rfif- 
ral  neglect  aa  visionary  and  atjauixL  He  wm  one  Jl 
those  who  held  the  opinion  thst  the  wisdom  of  ihf 
Hebrews  had  descended  to  Pythngora^  and  bttta  him 
to  Plato,  in  the  writmgs  of  whom  and  hia  fijUowtr- 
be  believed  that  the  true  principles  of  divinp  philc 
sophy  were  consequently  to  be  found.  For  ■«*  i 
theory,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark,  there  is  a 
gixid  foundation,  the  account  t-iven  of  Pythagora..  ■ 
travels  into  the  east  being  of  uncertain  aathuriri. 
and  there  being  no  evidence  (hat  he  had  nnyoi^- 
munication  with  the  Hebrew  propheta.  Dr  >!■■— 
was  an  L'nthusinstic  nnd  diaiiiteieated  inquirer  afjr 
truth,  and  ia  celebrated  by  his  cimtcmparmiiei  a<  i 
man  of  uncommon  benevolence,  purity,  and  d^vutkn 
Ue  once  observed  to  a  friend,  ■  that  he  wb»  th<™.r 
by  some  to  have  a  soft  bead,  but  he  thanked  Uiol  U 
had  a  soft  Iteart.'  Among  his  viaionary  notioni  wip 
the  idea  that  supcrnatund  communicAtioaa  m-er 
made  to  him,  under  the  direction  of  God.  hj  a  jmrn- 
cular  genius  or  demon  liko  tliat  of  Socmta  -.  iax 
he  waa  unusually  gi^ed  with  the  power  ureifdaini''. 
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the  prophecies  of  Scripture ;  and  that,  when  writing 
on  that  subject,  he  was  under  the  guidance  of  a  epe- 
cial  proyidcnce.  lie  was,  moreover,  credulous  as  to 
apparitions  and  witchcraft,  but  in  this  differed  little 
from  many  int-elligent  and  learned  contemporaries. 
His  works,  though  now  little  read,  were  extremely 
iwpular  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  principal  of  them  are.  The  Mystery  of  GodlineM, 
The  MysUry  of  Iniquity,  A  Discourae  on  die  Immorta' 
tity  of  the  Soul,  Ethical  and  Metaphygical  Manuals, 
s(.'vcral  treatises  against  atheism  and  idolatry,  and  a 
(lull  and  tedious  poem,  entitled  A  Platonic  Song  of 
(he  SouL  The  following  two  stanzas  are  a  favourable 
specimen  of  the  last-named  work : — 

[The  Sonl  amd  Body.] 

Like  to  a  light  faHt  lock'd  in  Ian  thorn  dark, 
j      Whereby  by  night  our  wary  steps  we  guide 
I      In  8labby  strectn,  and  dirty  channeU  mark, 
I      Sume  weaker  rays  through  the  black  top  do  glide, 
I      And  iluRher  streams  perhaps  from  homy  side. 

But  when  we've  pass  d  the  peril  of  the  way, 
I      ArriT'd  at  home,  and  laid  that  case  aside, 
I      The  naked  light  how  clearly  doth  it  ray, 
'  And  spread  its  joyful  beams  as  bright  as  summer's  day. 

I      Eren  so  the  soul,  in  this  contracted  state, 
'      Confin'd  to  these  strait  instruments  of  sense, 
I      More  dull  and  narrowly  doth  operate  ; 

At  this  hole  hears,  the  sight  must  ray  from  thence. 
Here  tastes,  there  smells :  but  when  she's  gone  from 
'  hence. 

Like  naked  lamp  she  is  one  shining  sphere, 
I      And  round  about  has  perfect  oognoscenoe 
I      Whatever  in  her  horizon  doth  appear : 
She  is  one  orb  of  sense,  all  eye,  all  airy  ear. 

I  Of  tlie  prose  composition  of  Dr  More,  the  sub- 
joined extracts,  the  first  from  his  *  Mystery  of  God- 
liness,' and  the  second  from  'An  Antidote  against 
Atheism,'  wiU  serve  as  specimens : — 

[Devout  Conlemplaiion  of  the  Works  of  Ood*] 

Whether,  therefore,  our  eyes  be  struck  with  that 
more  radiant  lustre  of  the  sun,  or  whether  we  behold 
that  more  placid  and  calm  beauty  of  the  moon,  or  be 
rufroj^hed  with  the  sweet  breathings  of  the  open  air, 
or  l)c  taken  up  with  the  contemplation  of  thoHe  pure 
sparkling  lights  of  the  stars,  or  stand  astonished  at 
i)i(*  gurthing  downfalls  of  mme  mighty  river,  as  that 
of  Nile,  or  admire  the  height  of  some  insuperable 
and  inaccessible  rock  or  mountain  ;  or  with  a  plea- 
sant horror  and  chillncMM  look  upon  some  silent  wood, 
or  Holemn  shady  grove ;  whether  the  face  of  heaven 
>inile  upon  us  with  a  cheerful  bri;;ht  azure,  or  look 
upon  us  with  a  more  sad  and  minacious  countenance, 
<iark  pitchy  clouds  being  charged  with  thunder  and 
li^rhtning  to  let  fly  against  the  earth;  whether  the 
air  bo  cool,  fresh,  and  healthful ;  or  whether  it  be 
sultry,  contagious,  and  pestilential,  so  that,  while  we 
finHp  for  life,  we  are  forced  to  draw  in  a  sudden  and 
inevitable  death  ;  whether  the  earth  stand  firm,  and 
prove  favourable  to  the  industry  of  the  artificer ;  or 
\%  heather  she  threaten  the  very  foundations  of  our 
buildings  with  trembling  and  tottering  earthquakes, 
a4*roin{>anied  with  remugient  echoes  and  ghastly  mur- 
ni  iirs  fn)m below ;  whatever  notable  emergencies  happen 
for  either  good  or  bad  to  us,  these  are  the  Jovcft  and 
\'cjove«  that  we  worship,  which  to  us  are  not  many, 
l>ut  one  God,  who  has  the  only  power  to  save  or  destroy. 
And  therefore,  from  whatever  part  of  this  magnificent 
toiiiplo  of  his — the  world — he  shall  send  forth  his 
voice,  our  hearts  and  eyes  are  presently  directed  thither- 
ward with  fear,  love,  and  veneration. 


[Naiurt  of  the  Evidence  of  the  Existence  of  God.] 

When  I  say  that  I  will  demonstrate  that  there  is 
a  God,  I  do  not  promise  that  I  will  always  produce 
such  arguments  tnat  the  reader  shall  acknowie<lge  so 
strong,  as  he  shall  be  forced  to  confess  that  it  is  utterly 
unpossible  that  it  should  be  otherwise ;  but  they  shall 
be  such  as  shall  deserve  full  assent,  and  win  full  as- 
sent from  any  unprejudiced  mind. 

For  I  conceive  that  we  may  give  full  assent  to  that 
which,  notwithstanding,  may  pos<tibly  be  otherwise  ; 
which  I  shall  illustrate  by  several  examples  : — Sup- 
pose two  men  got  to  the  top  of  Mount  Athos,  and 
there  viewing  a  stone  in  the  form  of  an  altar  with 
ashes  on  it,  and  the  footstcjis  of  men  on  those  ashes, 
or  some  wonls,  if  you  will,  as  Optimo  Maximo,  or  To 
agnosto  Theo,  or  the  like,  written  or  scrawled  out  upon 
the  ashes ;  and  one  of  them  should  cry  out.  Assuredly 
here  have  been  some  men  that  have  done  this.  But 
the  other,  more  nice  than  wise,  should  reply.  Nay,  it 
may  possibly  be  otherwise ;  for  this  stone  may  have 
naturally  grown  into  this  very  shape,  and  the  seeming 
ashes  may  be  no  ashes,  that  is,  no  remainders  of  any 
fuel  burnt  there ;  but  some  unezplicable  and  unper- 
ceptible  motions  of  the  air,  or  otiier  particles  of  this 
fluid  matter  that  is  active  everywhere,  have  wrought 
some  parts  of  the  matter  into  the  form  and  nature  of 
ashes,  and  have  fridccd  and  played  about  so,  that  they 
have  also  figured  those  intelligible  characters  in  the 
same.  But  would  not  anybody  deem  it  a  piece  of 
weakness,  no  lens  than  dotage,  for  the  other  man  one 
whit  to  recede  from  his  former  apprehension,  but  as 
fully  as  ever  to  agree  with  what  no  plonounoed  first, 
notwithstanding  this  bare  possibility  of  being  other- 
wise! 

So  of  anchors  that  have  been  digged  up,  either  in 
plain  fields  or  mountainous  places,  as  also  the  Iloman 
urns  with  ashes  and  inscriptions,  as  tkverianus  Ful, 
Linus,  and  the  like,  or  Roman  coins  with  the  efligies 
and  names  of  the  Cicsars  on  them,  or  that  which  is  more 
ordinaiy,  the  skulls  of  men  in  every  churchyard,  with 
the  right  figure,  and  all  those  necessary  perforations  for 
the  pasiting  of  the  ve^nels,  besides  those  conspicuous 
hollows  for  the  eyes  and  rows  of  teeth,  the  oa  ttyloeides, 
etJioeides,  and  what  not.  If  a  man  will  say  of  them, 
that  the  motions  of  the  particles  of  the  matter,  or 
some  hidden  spermatic  power,  has  gendered  these,  both 
anchors,  urns,  coins,  ana  skulls,  in  the  ground,  he  doth 
but  pronounce  that  which  human  reason  must  admit 
is  posnible.  Nor  can  any  man  ever  so  demonstrate 
that  those  coins,  anchors,  and  urns,  were  once  the 
artifice  of  men,  or  that  this  or  that  skull  was  once  a 
part  of  a  living  man,  that  he  shall  force  an  acknow- 
ledgment that  it  is  impossible  that  it  should  be  other- 
wise. But  yet  I  do  not  think  that  any  man,  without 
doing  manifest  violence  to  his  faculties,  can  at  all 
suspend  his  ajsscut,  but  freely  and  fully  agree  that 
this  or  that  skull  was  once  a  part  of  a  living  man, 
and  that  these  anchors,  urns,  and  coins,  were  certainly 
once  made  bv  human  artifice,  notwithstanding  the 
poHsibilitv  of  being  otherwise. 

And  what  I  have  said  of  assent  is  also  true  in  dis- 
sent ;  for  the  mind  of  man,  not  crazed  nor  prejudiced, 
will  fully  and  irreconcilably  disagree,  by  its  own 
natural  sagacity,  where,  notwithstanding,  the  thing 
that  it  doth  thus  resolvedly  and  undoubtedly  reject, 
no  wit  of  man  can  prove  impossible  to  be  true.  As 
if  we  should  make  such  a  fiction  as  this — that  Archi- 
medes, with  the  same  individual  bodv  that  he  had 
when  the  soldien*  slew  him,  is  now  safely  intent  upon 
his  geometrical  figures  under  ground,  at  the  centre 
of  the  earth,  far  from  the  noific  and  din  of  this  world, 
that  might  disturb  his  meditations,  or  distract  him 
in  his  curious  delineations  he  makes  with  his  rod  upon 
the  dust ;  which  no  man  living  can  prove  impoAsiole. 
Yet  if  any  man  does  not  as  irroconcilably  dissent  from 
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■h  a  fable  M  thin,  ax  from  any  falsehood  imaginable, 
awuredl;  that  man  is  next  door  to  iDadsem  or  dotage, 
;  ot  docs  enormous  Tiolence  to  the  free  uae  of  hii  fa- 

During  the  same  period,  some  writen  of  eminence 
I  appeared  Bnion);  those  bodiea  of  Protestant  Chria- 
I  tians  icho  did  not  conform  to  the  rules  of  the  e*ta- 
I  hiisbed  church.  The  moat  celebrated  of  the«e  aie 
[  Baxter.  Owen,  Calamy,  Flavel,  Foi,  Barclxj,  Penn, 
and  Bunyan. 


_  .Tines  of  Ihis  period.  His  first  emnloyment  wsa  that 
]of  master  of  the  free  school  at  Dudley,  in  which  town 

he  afterwards  becaine  diitin^shed  as  a  preacher, 
'  first  in  connexion  with  the  established  church,  and 
I  subsequently  as  a  dissenting  minister.    His  Inhoura 

there  are  said  to  have  been  of  marked  utility  iu  im- 
I  proving  the  moral  character  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
'  incrensing  their  respect  for  religion.     Though  he 

sided  with  parlinmctit  during  the  ciiil  war,  he  was  a. 

zealous  »dTocate  of  order  and  rejrnlar  ftovemment 
I  both  in  church  and  state.     When  Cromwell  usurped 

the  supreme  power.  Baxter  openly  expressed  his  dis- 

■  approbation,  and,  in  a  conference  with  the  Protector, 
I  plainly  told  him  that  the  people  of  England  con- 
'  sidered  monarchy  a  blessing,  the  loss  of  which  they 

deplored.  After  the  Restoration,  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  royal  chaplains,  but,  like  Dr  Owen,  refnsed 
a  trisbopric  offered  him  by  Lord  Clarendon.  During 
I  the  persecution  of  the  nonconformists,  he  was  occa- 

■  sionally  much  molested  in  the  performance  of  his 
,minisleriol  duties;   in   16S5,  he  was.  on  frivolous 

grounds,  coinlcmned  by  the  infamous  Jeffteys  for 
sedition,  but  by  the  king's  favour  obtained  a  release 
from  the  heavy  fine  imposed  upon  him  on  this  occa- 
Bnxtcr,  who  was  a  man  of  enlarged  and  libera] 
'  views,  refrained  from  joining  any  of  those  sects  into 
which  the  dissenters  were  split;  and  he  was  in  con- 
sequence generally  regarded  with  suspicion  and  dis- 
like by  the  more  narrow-minded  of  them.  His 
-■hnracter  wiis  of  coarse  exposed  ta  much  obloquy 
-n  his  lifetime,  but  is  now  impartially  judged  of. 
posterity  having  agreed  to  look  upon  blm  as  ardently 


devoted  to  the  cause  of  picly  and  good  morals.  ' 
esteeming  worth  in  whatever  denominatiOQ  it  was 
found  j  and  one  who,  to  simplidty  of  manners,  addol 
much  sagacity  as  an  observer  of  human  aRatn.  , 
By  many  even  of  his  contemporaries  his  merit*  wen 
amply  acknowledged;  and  among  his  friends  and  { 
admirers  he  had  the  honour  to  reckon  Dr  Barrow. 
Bishop  Wilkins,  and  Sir  Matthew  Hale.  Buttr  ' 
engaged  in  many  contnveriiea.  chiefly  against  the 
principles  of  the  Antinomians  ;*  but  his  wntines  oo 
other  Eobjects  are  likewise  numerous.  "Ae  rmisrk 
of  one  of  his  biographers,  that  the  works  of  this  in-  ' 
dustriouB  author  are  sufficient  bo  form  a  librviy  of 
themselves,  is  hardly  overcharged,  for  not  fewer  than 
one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  publications  are  named 
in  the  catalogue  of  hia  works.  Tbcir  contents, 
which  include  bodies  of  practical  and  theoretial 
divinity,  are  of  course  very  various :  ttooe  of  them 
we  now  much  read,  except  the  practical  mecea,  e*pe-  i 
cially  those  entitled  Tie  SaiiU't  EoeAutitig  Eai,  ' 
and  A  Call  to  tiie  Uncmverted.  The  latter  was  •*■ 
popular  when  published,  that  S0,000  ccipiea  are  aid 
to  have  been  sold  in  a  single  year.  His  work  en- 
titled The  Certainty  of  the  World  of  Spiriu  /aOi 
ccinced  by  vjtqiustionabie  I/htoriei  of  ApparitirmM  ojw 
Witthcraflt,  Opemtiom,  Voiea,  &c  is  intercatiiig  to 
the  curious.  Baxter  wrote  a  candid,  liberal,  and 
rational  NarraAvt  nf  the  mmt  MtmorabU  PatMnget  <y 
hie  Life  and  Timet,  which  appeared  in  leSG.  a  ftw 
years  after  his  death.  It  is  iiighly  instructiTe,  and. 
like  Baxter's  writings  generally,  was  a  fkTonriir 
book  of  Dr  Johnson.  Our  character  of  thia  pradnr- 
tion  will  be  fully  bome  out  by  the  following  cx- 


[  Fnit*  of  Eiperiaica  of  Btmu 


heretofore  I  did.  1  see  that  good  men  mm  not  so  ptoA 
OS  1  once  thought  they  were,  but  have  more  imperftc- 
tioiis  ;  and  that  nearer  approach  and  faller  trial  dotl'. 
make  the  best  appear  morc  weak  and  faulty  than  the  j 
admirers  at  a  diiitance  think.  And  1  tind  tbat  fr* 
are  so  bad  as  either  malicious  enemies  or  cenSDriucr 
separating  professors  do  imagine.  In  some,  indeed.  I 
find  that  human  nature  is  corrupted  into  a  gnslrt 
likeness  to  devils  than  I  once  thought  any  on  tAr± 
had  been.  But  even  in  the  wicked,  usuajfy  tberr  e 
more  for  grace  to  make  advantage  of,  and  mos*  t» 
ti^stify  for  God  and  holiness,  than  1  once  belwrnl 
there  had  been. 

I  less  admire  gifts  of  utterance,  and  bare  profcwi'i 
of  religion,  than  I  once  did;  and  have  much   ta-rr 


almost  all  that  could  pray  moi  ingly  and  fluentlv,  a^J 
talk  well  of  religion,  had  been  sainta.  But  exi^-ri- 
cncc  hath  opened  to  me  what  odious  crimes  may  r«i- 
eist  with  high  profession  ;  and  I  have  met  with  di>>r> 
obscure  pcmons,  not  noted  for  any  eitraordinaiy  pf.~ 
fesxion,  or  forwardness  in  relipon,  but  only  to  litr  a 
quiet  blamclvHs  life,  whom  I  hare  after  found  to  har* 
long  lived,  as  far  OS  I  could  diseem,  a  truly  godly  an  1 
sanctified  life  ;  only,  their  prayers  and  dutie*  w*re  I-7 
accident  kept  secret  from  other  men's  ohacrvaticn. 
"  '  he  that  upon  this  pretence  would  confaund  tlw 
and  the  ungodlv,  may  ai  well  go  about  to  lav 


godly  1 


and  hell  together. 
IBaxitr'i  Jndgmtnt  of  hit  Wriiitigi.'] 


that  nij  own  judgment  is,  that  liwer,  well  (tudird  a 
polished,  had  been  better;  but  the  lecdcr   who  c 
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!<afelj  censure  the  books,  \b  not  fit  to  censure  the  au- 
thor, unless  he  had  been  upon  the  place,  and  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  occasions  and  circumstances. 
Indeed,  for  the  'Saint's  Rest,'  I  had  four  months* 
vacancy  to  write  it,  but  in  the  midst  of  continual  lan- 
guishing and  medicine ;  but,  for  the  rest,  I  wrote  them 
in  the  crowd  of  all  my  other  employments,  which  would 
allow  me  no  great  leisure  for  polishing  and  exactness, 
or  any  ornament ;  so  that  I  scarce  ever  wrote  one  sheet 
twice  OTer,  nor  stayed  to  make  any  blots  or  interlinings, 
but  was  fain  to  let  it  go  as  it  was  first  conceived ;  and 
when  my  own  desire  was  rather  to  stay  upon  one  thing 
long  than  run  over  many,  some  sudden  occasions  or 
other  extorted  almost  all  my  writings  from  me ;  and 
the  apprehensions  of  present  usefulness  or  necessity 
prevailed  against  all  other  motives ;  so  that  the  di- 
vines which  were  at  hand  with  me  still  put  me  on, 
and  approved  of  what  I  did,  because  they  were  moved 
by  present  necessities  as  well  as  I ;  but  those  that 
were  far  oiF,  and  felt  not  those  nearer  motives,  did 
rather  wish  that  I  had  taken  the  other  way,  and  pub- 
lished a  few  elaborate  writings ;  and  I  am  ready  my- 
f^elf  to  be  of  their  mind,  when  I  forgot  the  case  that  I 
then  stood  in,  and  have  lost  the  sense  of  former  mo- 
tives.       *        * 

And  this  token  of  my  weakness  so  accompanied 
those  my  younger  studies,  that   I  was  very  apt  to 
start  up  controversies  in  the  way  of  my  practical 
writings,  and   also  more  desirous  to    acquaint  the 
world  with  all  that  I  took  to  be  the  truth,  and  to 
a.<4sault  those  books  by  name  which  1  thought  did  tend 
to  deceive  them,  and  did  contain  unsound  and  dan- 
gerous doctrine ;  and  the  reason  of  all  this  was,  that 
I  was  then  in  the  vigour  of  my  youthful  apprehen- 
sions, and  the  new  appearance  of  any  sacred  truth,  it 
was  more  apt  to  aiTect  me,  and  be  more  highly  valued, 
than  afterwards,  when  commonness  had  dulled  my 
delight ;  and  I  did  not  sufficiently  discern  then  how 
much,  in  most  of  our  controversies,  is  verbal,  and  upon 
mutual  mistakes.    And  withal,  I  knew  not  how  im- 
patient divines  were  of  being  contradicted,  nor  how  it 
would  stir  up  all  their  powers  to  defend  what  they  have 
once  said,  and  to  rise  up  against  the  truth  which  is  thus 
thrust  upon  them,  an  the  mortal  enemy  of  their  honour ; 
and  I  knew  not  how  hardly  men's  minds  are  changed 
from  their  former  apprehensions,  be  the  evidence  never 
HO  plain.    And  I  have  perceived  that  nothing  so  much 
hinders  the  reception  of  the  truth  as  urging  it  on  men 
with  too  harsh  importunity,  and  falling  too  heavily 
on  their  errors ;  for  hereby  you  engage  their  honour 
in  the  business,  and  they  defend  their  errors  as  them- 
selves, and  stir  up  all  their  wit  and  ability  to  oppose 
you.     In  controversies,  it  is  fierce  opposition  which  is 
the  bellows  to  kindle  a  resisting  zeal ;  when,  if  they  be 
neglected,  and  their  opinions  he  awhile  despised,  they 
u.Hually  cool,  and  come  again  to  themselves.    Men 
are  so  loath  to  be  drenched  with  the  truth,  that  I  am 
no  more  for  going  that  way  to  work ;  and,  to  confess 
the  truth,  I  am  lately  much  prone  to  the  contrary  ex- 
treme, to  be  too  indififerent  what  men  hold,  and  to 
keep  my  judgment  to  myself,  and  never  to  mention 
anything  wherein  I  differ  from  another  on  anything 
which  I  think  I  know  more  than  he ;  or,  at  least,  if 
he  receive  it  not  presently,  to  silence  it,  and  leave  him 
to  his  own  opinion ;  and  I  find  this  effect  is  mixed 
according  to  its  causes,  which  are  some  good  and  some 
bad.     The  bad  causes  are,  1.  An  impatience  of  men's 
wciikncss,  and  mistaking  forwardness,  and  self-con- 
reitcdness.    2.  An  abatement  of  my  sensible  esteem 
of  truths,  through  the  long  abode  of  them  on  my  mind. 
Thouch  my  judgment  value  them,  yet  it  is  hard  to  be 
cquallj  affected  with  old  and  common  things,  as  with 
new  and  rare  ones.    The  better  causes  are,  1.  That  I 
am  much  more  sensible  than  ever  of  the  necessity  of 
living  upon  the  principles  of  religion  which  wo  are  all 
agreed  in,  and  uniting  in  these ;  and  how  much  mis- 


chief men  that  overvalue  their  own  opinions  have  done 
by  their  controversies  in  the  church  ;  how  some  have 
destroyed  charity,  and  some  caused  schisms  by  them, 
and  most  have  hindered  godliness  in  themselves  and 
others,  and  used  them  to  divert  men  from  the  serious 
prosecuting  of  a  holy  life ;  and,  as  Sir  Francis  Bacon 
saith  in  his  Essay  of  Peace,  '  that  it  is  one  great  bene- 
fit of  church  peace  and  concord,  that  writing  contro- 
versies is  turned  into  books  of  practical  devotion  for 
increase  of  piety  and  virtue.'  2.  And  I  find  that  it 
is  much  more  for  most  men's  good  and  edification,  to 
converse  with  them  only  in  that  way  of  godliness 
which  all  are  agreed  in,  and  not  by  touching  upon  dif- 
ferences to  stir  up  their  corruptions,  and  to  tell  them 
of  little  more  of  your  knowledge  than  what  you  find 
them  willing  to  receive  from  you  as  mere  learners ; 
and  therefore  to  stay  till  they  crave  information  of 
you.  We  mistake  men's  diseases  when  we  think 
there  needeth  nothing  to  cure  their  errors,  but  only  to 
bring  them  the  evidence  of  truth.  Alas !  there  are 
many  distempers  of  mind  to  be  removed  before  men 
are  apt  to  receive  that  evidence.  And,  therefore,  that 
church  is  happy  where  order  is  kept  up,  and  the  abi- 
lities of  the  ministers  command  a  reverend  submission 
from  the  hearers,  and  where  all  are  in  Christ's  school, 
in  the  distinct  ranks  of  teachers  and  learners ;  for  in 
a  learning  way  men  are  ready  to  receive  the  truth, 
but  in  a  disputing  way,  they  come  armed  against  it 
with  prejudice  and  animosity. 

{Degire  of  ApprobatumJ] 

I  am  much  less  regardful  of  the  approbation  of  man, 
and  set  much  lighter  by  contempt  or  applause,  than 
I  did  long  ago.    I  am  oil  suspicious  that  this  is  not  | 
only  from  the  increase  of  self-denial  and  humility,  i 
but  partly  from  my  being  glutted  and  surfeited  with  ' 
human  applause :  and  aU  worldly  things  appear  most 
vain  and  unsatisfactory,  when  we  have  tried  them  \ 
most.    But  though  I  feel  that  this  hath  some  hand  in 
the  effect,  yet,  as  far  as  I  can  perceive,  the  knowledge  ' 
of  man's  nothingness,  and  God's  transcendent  great- 
ness, with  whom  it  is  that  I  have  most  to  do,  and  the 
sense  of  the  brevity  of  human  things,  and  the  nearness 
of  eteniity,  are  the  principal  causes  of  this  effect ; 
which  some  have  imputed  to  self-conceitedness  and 
morosity. 

{Change  in  Baxter's  Estimate  of  his  Own  and  other  MetCs 

Knowledge,'] 

Heretofore  I  knew  much  less  than  now,  and  yet 
was  not  half  so  much  acquainted  with  my  ignorance.  > 
I  had  a  great  delight  in  the  daily  new  discoveries  ' 
which  I  made,  and  of  the  light  which  shined  in  upon  i 
me  (like  a  man  that  oometh  into  a  country  where  he  . 
never  was  before) ;  but  I  little  knew  either  how  imper- 
fectly I  understood  those  very  points  whose  discovery 
BO  much  delighted  me,  nor  how  much  might  be  said 
against  them,  nor  how  many  thinfi:s  I  was  yet  a  stranger 
to  :  but  now  I  find  far  greater  darxness  upon  all  things, 
and  perceive  how  very  little  it  is  that  we  know,  in 
comparison  of  that  which  we  are  ignorant  of,  and  have 
far  meaner  thoughts  of  mj  own  understanding,  though  , 
I  must  needs  know  that  it  is  better  furnished  than  it  , 
was  then. 

Accordingly,  I  had  then  a  far  higher  opinion  of  , 
learned  persons  and  books  than  I  have  now ;  for  what 
I  wanted  myself,  I  thought  every  reverend  divine  had 
attained  and  was  familiarly  acquainted  with  ;  and 
what  books  I  understood  not,  by  reason  of  the  strange- 
ness of  the  terms  or  matter,  I  the  more  admired,  and 
thought  that  others  understood  their  worth.  But  now 
experience  hath  constrained  me  against  my  will  to 
know,  that  reverend  learned  men  are  impcncct,  and 
know  but  little  as  well  as  I,  especially  those  that 
think  themselves  the  wisest ;  and  the  better  1  am  ac- 
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qnatnted  with  them,  the  more  1  perceive  that  we  are 
all  jet  in  the  dark  :  and  the  more  I  am  acquainted 
with  holj  men,  that  are  all  for  heayen,  and  pre- 
tend not  much  to  subtilties,  the  more  I  ralue  and 
honour  them.  And  when  I  have  studied  hard  to  un- 
derstand Home  abcitnise  admired  book  (as  Dt  SciaUta 
Ikif  De  PravidenHa  circa  Malum,  Ik  DecreUs,  Ik  Prrt- 
dOa^naUonc,  De  LtberiaU  Oreatwras,*  kc),  I  have  but 
attained  the  knowledge  of  human  imperfection,  and  to 
see  that  the  author  is  but  a  man  aa  well  as  I. 

And  at  first  I  took  more  upon  my  author's  credit 
than  now  I  can  do  ;  and  when  an  author  was  highly 
commended  to  me  by  others,  or  pleased  me  in  some 
part,  I  was  ready  to  entertain  the  whole ;  whereas  now 
I  take  and  leave  in  the  same  author,  and  dissent  in 
some  things  £rom  him  that  I  like  best,  as  well  as  from 
others. 

iOnthe  Credit  due  to  History.'] 

I  I  am  much  more  cautclous  in  my  belief  of  history 
than  heretofore ;  not  that  I  run  into  their  extreme, 
that  will  believe  nothing  because  they  cannot  believe 
all  things.  But  I  am  abundantly  satisfied  by  the  ex- 
perience of  this  age,  that  there  is  no  believing  two 
sorts  of  men,  ung(Mily  men  and  partial  men ;  though 
an  honest  heathen,  of  no  religion,  may  be  believed, 
where  enmity  acainst  religion  biasseth  him  not ;  yet 
a  debauched  Christian,  besides  his  enmity  to  the 
power  and  practice  of  his  own  religion,  is  seldom  with- 
out some  further  bias  of  interest  or  faction ;  especially 
when  these  concur,  and  a  man  is  both  ungodly  and 
ambitious,  espousing  an  interest  contrary  to  a  holy 
heavenly  life,  and  also  factious,  embodying  himself 
with  a  sect  or  party  suited  to  his  spirit  and  designs ; 
there  is  no  believing  his  word  or  oath.  If  you  read 
any  man  partially  bitter  against  others,  as  differing 
from  him  in  opinion,  or  as  cross  to  his  greatness,  in- 
terest, or  designs,  take  heed  how  you  believe  any  more 
than  the  historical  evidence,  distinct  from  his  word, 
compelleth  you  to  believe.  The  prodigious  lies  which 
have  been  published  in  this  age  in  matters  of  fact, 
with  unblushing  confidence,  even  where  thousands  or 
multitudes  of  eye  and  ear-witnesses  knew  all  to  be 
falHe,  doth  call  men  to  take  heed  what  history  they 
believe,  especially  where  power  and  violence  afiordeth 
that  privilege  to  the  reporter,  that  no  man  dare  answer 
him,  or  det^  his  fraud ;  or  if  they  do,  their  writings 
are  all  suppiest.  As  long  as  men  have  liberty  to  ex- 
amine and  contradict  one  another,  one  may  partly 
conjecture,  by  comparing  their  words,  on  which  side 
the  truth  is  like  to  lie.  But  when  great  men  write 
history,  or  flatterers  by  their  appointment,  which  no 
man  dare  contradict,  believe  it  but  as  you  are  con- 
strained. Yet,  in  these  cases,  I  can  »eely  believe 
history  :  1.  If  the  person  show  that  he  is  acquainted 
with  what  he  saith.  2.  And  if  he  show  you  the  evi- 
dences of  honesty  and  conscience,  and  the  fear  of  God 
-  (which  may  be  much  perceived  in  the  spirit  of  a  writ- 
ing). 3.  If  he  appear  to  be  impartial  and  charitable, 
and  a  lover  of  goodness  and  of  mankind,  and  not 
possessed  of  malignity,  or  personal  ill-will  and  malice, 
nor  carried  away  by  faction  or  personal  interest.  Con- 
scionable  men  dare  not  lie :  but  faction  and  interest 
abate  men's  tenderness  of  conscience.  And  a  charit- 
able impartial  heathen  may  speak  truth  in  a  love  to 
truth,  and  hatred  of  a  lie ;  but  ambitious  malice  and 
false  religion  will  not  stick  to  serve  themselves  on  any 
thing.  *  *  Sure  I  am,  that  as  the  lies  of  the  Papists, 
of  Luther,  Zwinglius,  Calvin,  and  Beza,  are  visibly 
malicious  and  impudent,  by  the  common  plenary  con- 
tradicting evidence,  and  yet  the  multitude  of'^  their 

*  Then  Latbi  titles  of  books  ntgnify,  Of  the  Knowledge  of 
Godf  Of  Providonoe  oonoeming  Evil,  Of  Decreos,  Of  Predosii* 
nation,  Of  the  Liberty  of  the  Creatora. 


seduced  ones  believe  them  all,  in  deq>ite  of  truth  and 
charity ;  so  in  thia  age  there  have  been  aach  thinp  ' 
written  against  parties  and  persons,  whom  the  wriio) 
design  to  make  odious,  ao  notoriously  false,  aa  yoo 
would  think,  that  the  aenae  of  their  hooooi^  aife  LaA, 
should  have  made  it  impossible  for  aueh  men  to  write. 
My  own  eyes  have  read  such  words  and  actioaa  as- 
serted with  most  vehement,  iteiated,  nnfaluahing  con- 
fidence, which  abundance  of  ear-witneaaes  even  ctf 
their  own  parties,  must  needs  know  to  have  been  alto* 
gether  false :  and  therefore  having  royaelf  now  written 
this  history  of  myself^  notwithstanding  ni j  protesta- 
tion that  I  have  not  in  anything  wilfully  gone  afsainsi 
the  truth,  I  expect  no  more  credit  from  the  reader 
than  the  self-eridencing  light  of  the  matter,  with  ooa- 
current  rational  advantages  from  pfisona,  and  thin^ 
and  other  witnesses,  shsdl  constrain  him  to,  if  be  be 
a  person  that  is  unacquainted  with  the  author  him- 
self, and  the  other  evidences  of  his  veracity  and  civdi- 
bility. 

lOharacUr  qfSkr  MaiAew  HaU.^ 

Ho  was  a  man  of  no  quick  utterance,  but  spake  with 
great  reason.  He  was  most  precisely  just ;  in^omudi 
that«  I  believe,  he  would  have  lost  all  he  hnd  in  the 
world  rather  than  do  an  unjust  act.  Patient  in  hear- 
ing the  most  tedious  speech  which  any  mnn  had  to 
make  for  himself.  The  pillar  of  justice,  the  refttg«^  ti 
the  subject  who  feared  oppression,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  honours  of  his  majesty's  goyemment ;  fuf . 
with  some  other  upright  judges,  he  upheld  the  honour 
of  the  English  nation,  that  it  fell  not  into  the  ivpmach 
of  arbitnurinesa,  cruelty,  and  utter  confusion.  Evn^ 
man  that  had  a  just  cause,  was  almost  past  fear  if  he 
could  but  bring  it  to  the  court  or  aaslie  where  he  wa* 
judge ;  for  the  other  judges  seldom  contradicted  him. 

He  was  the  great  instrument  for  rebuilding  Loodim ; 
for  when  an  act  was  made  for  deciding  all  oontrovct^ 
sies  that  hindered  it,  he  was  the  constant  jud^e,  who 
for  nothing  followed  the  work,  and,  by  hia  prudence 
and  justice,  removed  a  multitude  of  great  impedi- 
ments. 

His  great  advantage  for  innocency  was,  tbat  he  wa« 
no  lover  of  riches  or  of  mndeur.  Hia  garb  was  t(-> 
plain ;  he  studiously  avoided  all  unnecessary  famili- 
arity with  great  persons,  and  all  that  manner  of  Uring 
which  signifieth  wealth  and  greatness.  He  kept  n^ 
greater  a  family  than  myself.  I  lived  in  a  small 
house,  which,  for  a  pleasant  bark  opening,  he  had  a 
mind  to ;  but  caused  a  stranger,  that  he  might  not  be 
suspected  to  be  the  man,  to  know  of  me  whether  I 
were  willing  to  part  with  it,  before  he  would  tnedd}^ 
with  it.  In  that  house  he  lived  contentedly,  without 
any  pomp,  and  without  costly  or  troublesome  retiBaf 
or  visitors ;  but  not  without  charity  to  the  poor«  He 
continued  the  study  of  physics  and  mathematics  q*iii. 
as  his  great  delight.  He  hath  himself  written  four 
volumes  in  folio,  three  of  which  I  have  read,  again:* 
atheism,  Sadduceism,  and  infidelity,  to  proTe  first  the 
Deity,  and  then  the  immortality  of  man's  aonl,  snd 
then  the  truth  of  Christianity  and  the  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, answering  the  infidel's  objections  against  Scrit^ 
ture.  ^  It  is  strong  and  masculine,  only  too  tedious  iat 
impatient  readers.  He  said  he  wrote  it  only  at  yacaat 
hours  in  his  circuits,  to  regulate  his  meditationa,  find- 
ing, that  while  he  wrote  down  what  he  thought  on,  hi« 
thoughts  were  the  easier  kept  close  to  work^  and  hept 
in  a  method.  But  I  could  not  persuade  him  to  pub- 
lish them. 

The  conference  which  I  had  frequently  with  him« 
moHtly  about  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  otb^ 
philosophical  and  foundation  points,  was  ao  edifVistc. 
that  his  very  questions  and  objections  did  help  lae  ^' 
more  light  than  other  men's  solutions.  Those  «b«^ 
take  none  for  religious  who  frequent  not  private  neet- 
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ings,  &c.,  took  him  for  an  excellently  righteous  moral 

man ;  but  I,  who  heard  and  read  his  serious  expres- 

sionH  of  the  concernments  of  eternity,  and  saw  his  lore 

to  all  good  men,  and  the  blamelessness  of  his  life, 

thought  better  of  his  piety  than  my  own.    When  the 

people  crowded  in  and  out  of  my  house  to  hear,  he 

openly  Hhowod  me  so  great  respect  before  them  at  the 

door,  and  never  spake  a  word  against  it,  as  was  no 

small  encouragement  to  the  common  people  to  go  on  ; 

though  the  other  sort  muttered,  that  a  judge  should 

fteem  so  far  to  countenance  that  which  they  took  to  be 

against  the  law.    He  was  a  great  lamenter  of  the  ex* 

trcmitiesof  ihe  times,  and  of  the  Tiolenoe  and  foolish- 

nc8.i  of  the  predominant  clergy,  and  a  great  desircr  of 

xuch  abatements  as  might  restore  us  all  to  eerrioeable- 

iK'8«  and  unity.    He  had  got  but  a  Toiy  small  estate, 

though  he  had  long  the  greatest  practice,  because  he 

would  take  but  little  money,  and  undertake  no  more 

butiiness  than  he  could  well  despatch.   He  often  offered 

to  the  lord  chancellor  to  resign  his  place,  when  he  was 

blamed  for  doing  that  which  he  supposed  was  justice. 

He  had  been  the  learned  Selden's  intimate  friend,  and 

one  of  his  executors ;  and  because  the  Hobbians  and 

other  infidels  would  have  persuaded  the  world  that 

Si'lden  was  of  their  mind,  I  desired  him  to  tell  me  the 

truth  therein.    He  assured  me  that  Selden  was  an 

earnest  professor  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  so  angry 

an  adversary  to  Hobbes,  that  he  hath  rated  him  out 

of  the  room. 

{^Observance  of  iht  Sabbath  in  Baxter's  YtyuOt,^ 


I  cannot  forget,  that  in  my  youth,  in  those  late 
times,  when  we  lost  the  labours  of  some  of  our  con- 
formable godly  teachers,  for  not  reading  publicly  the 
tvMik  of  sports  and  dancing  on  the  Lord  s  Day,  one  of 
my  fathers  own  tenants  was  the  town  piper,  hired  by 
the  year  (for  many  years  together),  and  the  place  of 
the  dancing  assembly  was  not  an  hundred  yards  from 
our  door.    We  could  not,  on  the  Lord's  Day,  either 
read  a  chapter,  or  pray,  or  sing  a  psalm,  or  catechise, 
or  instruct  a  servant,  but  with  the  noise  of  the  pine 
and  tabor,  and  the  shoutings  in  the  street,  continually 
in  our  ears.    Even  among  a  tractable  people,  we  were 
the  common  scorn  of  all  the  rabble  in  the  streets,  and 
,  called  puritans,  precisians,  and  hypocrites,  because  we 
I  rather  chose  to  read  the  Scriptures  than  to  do  as  they 
I  did  ;  though  there  was  no  savour  of  nonconformity  in 
'  our  family.    And  when  tlie  people  by  the  book  were 
allowed  to  plav  and  dance  out  of  public  service  time, 
they  could  so  hurdly  break  off  their  sports,  that  many 
a  time  the  reader  was  fain  to  stay  till  the  piper  and 
players  would  give  over.    Sometimes  the  morris-dan- 
c'crs  would  come  into  the  church  in  all  their  linen, 
and  scarfs,  and  antic-dresses,  with  morris-bells  jing- 
ling at  their  legs ;  and  as  soon  as  common  prayer  was 
rpa'],  did  haste  out  presently  to  their  play  again. 

[Theological  Confroi'crsicj.] 

My  mind  being  these  many  years  immersed  in 
studies  of  this  nature,  and  having  also  long  wearied 
niyHelf  in  searehing  what  fathers  and  schoolmen  have 
8a  id  of  such  things  before  us,  and  my  genius  abhorring 
confusion  and  cquivocals,  I  came,  by  many  years' 
longer  study,  to  perceive  tliat  most  of  the  doctrinal 
controversies  among  Protentants  are  far  more  about 
cq  in  vocal  words  than  matter ;  and  it  wounded  my 
H<iul  to  perceive  what  work  both  tyrannical  and  un- 
skilful disputing  clergymen  had  made  these  thirteen 
hundred  years  m  the  world !  Experience,  since  the 
year  1G43,  till  this  year,  1675,  hath  loudly  called  me 
to  repent  of  my  own  prejudices,  sidings,  and  censur- 
i7i(7rt  of  causes  and  persons  not  understood,  and  of  all 
Lhc  miscarriages  of  my  ministiy  and  life  which  have 
>ccii  thereby  caused;  and  to  make  it  my  chief  work 


to  call  men  that  are  within  my  hearing  to  mora  peace- 
able thoughts,  affections,  and  practices.  And  my  en- 
deavours have  not  been  in  vain,  in  that  the  ministers 
of  the  county  where  I  lived  were  very  many  of  such 
a  peaceable  temper,  and  a  great  number  more  through 
the  land,  by  God's  grace  (rather  than  any  endeavours 
of  mine),  are  so  minded.  But  the  sons  of  the  cowl 
were  exasperated  the  more  against  me,  and  accounted 
him  to  be  against  every  man  that  called  all  men  to 
love  and  peace,  and  was  for  no  man  as  in  a  contrary 
way. 

JOHK  OWEN. 

Dr  John  Owen  (16l&-168d),  after  studying  at 
Oxford  for  the  church  of  England,  became  a  Presby- 
terian, but  finally  joined  the  Independents.  He  was 
higlily  esteemed  by  the  parliament  which  executed 
the  king,  and  was  frequently  called  upon  to  preach 
before  them.  Cromwell,  in  particular,  was  so  highly 
pleased  with  him,  that,  when  going  to  Irelan<£  he 
insisted  on  Dr  Owen  accompanying  him,  for  the 
purpose  of  regulating  and  superintending  tlie  college 
of  Dublin.  After  spending  six  months  in  that  city, 
Owen  returned  to  his  clcrioil  duties  in  England,  from 
which,  however,  he  was  again  speedily  called  away  by 
Cromwell,  who  took  him  in  1 650  to  Edinburgh,  where 
he  spent  six  months.  Subsequently,  he  was  promoted 
to  the  deanery  of  Christ-church  college  in  Oxford, 
and  soon  after,  to  the  vice-chancellorship  of  the  uni- 
versity, which  offices  he  held  till  Cromwell's  death. 
After  the  Bestoration,  he  was  favoured  \ff  Lord 
Clarendon,  who  offered  him  a  preferment  in  the 
church  if  he  would  conform  ;  but  this  the  principles 
of  Dr  Owen  did  not  permit  him  to  do.  The  perse- 
cution of  the  nonconformists  repeatedly  disposed 
him  to  emigrate  to  New  England,  but  attachment  to 
his  native  country  prevailed.  Notwithstanding  his 
decided  hostility  to  the  church,  the  amiable  disposi- 
tions and  agreeable  manners  of  Dr  Owen  procured 
him  much  esteem  from  many  eminent  churchmen, 
among  whom  was  the  king  Mmself,  who  on  one  oc- 
casion sent  for  him,  and,  lUTtcr  a  conversation  of  two 
hours,  gave  him  a  thousand  guineas  to  be  distributed 
among  those  who  had  sufTei^  most  from  the  recent 
persecution.  He  was  a  man  of  extensive  learning,* 
and  most  estimable  character.  As  a  preacher,  he 
was  eloquent  and  graceful,  and  displayed  a  degree  of 
moderation  and  liberality  not  very  common  among 
the  sectaries  with  whom  he  was  associated.  His 
extreme  industry  is  evinced  by  the  voluminous- 
ness  of  his  publications,  which  amount  to  no  fewer 
than  seven  volumes  ill  folio,  twenty  in  quarto,  and 
about  thirty  in  octava  Among  these  arc  a  collec- 
tion of  fSermon»^  An  Exposition  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews^  A  IH/tconrse  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  The 
Divine  Oriainal  and  Authority  of  the  Scriptures. 

The  style  of  Dr  Owen  merits  little  praise.  Ho 
wrote  too  rapidly  and  carelessly  to  produce  composi- 
tions either  vigorous  or  beautifuL  The  graces  of 
style,  indeed,  were  confessedly  held  by  him  in  con- 
tempt ;  for  in  one  of  his  prefaces  we  find  this  plain 
declaration,  *  Know,  reader,  that  you  Imve  to  do  with 
a  person  who,  provided  his  words  but  clearly  express 
the  sentiments  of  his  mind,  entertains  a  fixed  and 
absolute  disregard  of  all  elegance  and  ornaments  of 
speech.'  The  length  ctf  his  sentences,  and  thei r  intri- 
cate and  parenthetical  structure,  often  render  tlicm 
extremely  tedious,  and  he  is  far  from  happy  in  the 
choice  of  the  adjectives  with  which  they  arc  en- 
cumbered. In  a  word,  his  diction  is,  for  the  most 
part,  dry,  heavy,  and  pointless,  and  his  ideas  arc 
seldom  brought  out  with  powerful  effect  Robert 
Hall  entertained  a  decided  antipathy  to  the  writings 
of  this  celebrated  divine.    *  I  can't  think  how  you 
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like  Dr  Owen,*  said  he  to  a  friend ;  '  I  can*t  read 
him  with  any  x>atience ;  I  never  read  a  page  of  Dr 
Owen,  sir,  wiUiout  finding  tome  confusion  in  his 
thoDghts,  either  a  troism  or  a  contradiction  in  terms.' 

*  Sir,  he  is  a  double  Dutchman,  floundering  in  a  con- 
tinent of  mud.'  For  moderation  in  controversy,  Dr 
Owen  was  most  honourably  distinguished  among  the 
theological  warriors  of  his  age.  *  As  a  controversial 
writer,*  says  his  exoellenl  biographer,  Mr  Orme, 

*  Owen  is  generally  distinguished  for  calmness,  acute- 
ness,  candour,  and  gentlemanly  treatment  of  his  op- 

!  ponents.    He  lived  during  a  stormy  period,  and  often 
,  experienced  the  bitterest  provocation,  but  he  very 
seldom  lost  his  temper.' 

I 

EDMUND  CALAHT. 

Edmund  Calamv  (1 600-1666)  was  originally  a 
clergyman  of  the  church  of  England,  but  had  become 
a  nonconformist  before  settling  in  London  as  a 
preacher  in  1639.  A  celebrated  production  against 
Episcopacy,  called  Smectynmuus,  from  the  initials 
;  of  the  names  of  the  writers,  and  in  which  Calamy 
was  concerned,  appeared  in  the  f(^owing  year.  He 
was  much  in  favour  with  the  Presbyterian  party ;  and, 
in  his  sermons,  which  were  among  the  most  popular 
of  the  time,  occasionally  indulged  in  violent  political 
declamation ;  yet  he  was,  on  the  whole,  a  moderate 
roan,  and  disapproved  of  those  forcible  measures 
whidi  terminated  in  the  death  of  the  king.  Having 
exerted  himself  to  promote  the  restoration  of  Charles 
U.,  he  mbsequently  received  the  offer  of  a  bishopric ; 
but,  ailer  much  deliberation,  it  was  rejected.  The 
passing  of  the  act  of  uniformity  in  1662  made  him 
retire  from  his  ministerial  duties  in  the  metropoUs 
several  years  before  his  death.  The  latter  event  was 
hastened  by  the  impression  made  on  his  mind  by  the 
great  fire  of  London,  a  view  of  the  smoking  ruins 
having  strongly  and  injuriously  affected  him.  His 
sermons  were  of  a  plain  and  practical  character;  and 
five  of  them,  publidied  under  the  title  of  The  Godh/ 
MafCa  Ark,  or  a  City  o/Re/vffein  the  Day  o/Ma  Die- 
iresSf  acquired  much  popularity. 

JOHN  FLAVEL. 

John  Flavel  (1627-1691)  was  a  zealous  preacher 
at  Dartmouth,  where  he  was  greatly  molested  for 
his  nonconformity  during  the  persecutions.  His 
private  character  was  highly  respectable,  and  in  the 

I  pulpit  he  was  distingruished  for  the  warmth,  fluency, 
and  variety  of  his  devotional  exercises,  which,  like 
his  writings,  were  somewhat  tinged  with  enthusiasm. 
His  works,  occupying  two  folio  volumes,  are  written 

;  in  a  plain  and  perspicuous  style,  and  some  of  them 
are  still  highly  valued  by  persons  of  Calvinistic  opi- 
nions. This  remark  appliies  more  particularly  to  his 
Husbandry  SpiritutUised,  and  Navigation  Spirihudisai, 
in  which  the  author  extracts  a  variety  of  pious  les- 
sons from  natural  objects  and  phenomena,  and  the 
common  operations  of  life.  Many  of  his  sermons 
have  been  published. 

MATTHEW  BENRT. 

Matthew  Henry  (1662-1714)  was  the  son  of 
Philip  Henry,  a  pious  and  learned  nonconformist 
minister  in  Flintshire.  He  entered  as  a  student  of 
law  in  Gray's  Inn ;  but,  yielding  to  a  strong  desire 
for  the  office  of  the  ministry,  he  soon  abandoned  the 
pursuit  of  the  law,  and  turned  his  attention  to 
theology,  which  he  studied  with  great  diligence  and 
zeaL  In  1685  he  was  chosen  pastor  of  a  noncon- 
formist congregation  at  Chester,  where  he  offi- 
ciated about  twenty-five  years.   In  1 7 1 1  he  changed 


the  scene  of  his  labours  to  Hackney,  where  be  coo*   . 
tinned  till  his  death  in  1714.    Of  a  variety  of  theo-  | 
logical  works  publislied  by  this  excellent  divine,  the 
largest  and  best  known  is  his  Commentary  on  the 
Bible,  which  he  did  not  live  to  complete.     It  wu 
originally  printed  in  five  volumes  foliOb    The  Com- 
mentary on  the  Epistles  was   added  by   Tarioai 
divines.    Considered  as  an  explanation  of  the  aaatd 
volume,  this  popular  production  is  not  of  great 
value ;  but  its  practical  remarks  are  pecuHazly  in- 
teresting,  and  have  secured  for  it  a  place  in  the  very 
first  class  of  expository  works.    Dr  Olintfaiu  Gfv- 
gory,  in  his  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Hall,  men- 
tions, respecting  that  eminent  preacher,  that  for  the 
last  two  years  of  his  life  he  read  daUy  two  chi^iten 
of  Matthew  Henry's  Commentary,  a  work  which  he 
had  not  before  read  consecutivdy,  though  he  had 
long  known  and  valued  it    As  he  prooeeded,  be 
felt  increasing  interest  and  pleasure,  greatly  admirinf 
the  copiousness,  variety,  and  pious  ingenuity  of  the 
thoughts;  the  simplicity,  strength,  and  pregnancy 
of  the  expressions.    The  following  extract  from  the 
exposition  of  Matthew  vL  24,  may  be  taken  as  a 
specimen  of  the  nervous  and  pointed  remarks  with 
which  the  work  abounds. 

Ye  Cannot  Serve  Qod  amd  Manunom, 

Mammon  is  a  Syriac  word  that  signifies  gain,  «o 
that  whatever  is,  or  is  accounted  by  us  to  be  gain,  if 
mammon.  *  Whatever  is  in  the  world — the  lust  of  the 
flesh,  the  lost  of  the  eye,  and  the  pride  of  life* — ^s* 
mammon.  To  some,  their  belly  is  their  mammon,  und 
they  serve  that ;  to  others,  their  ease,  their  sports  aiul 
pastimes,  are  their  mammon ;  to  otheia,  worldly 
riches ;  to  others,  honours  and  prefeiments  :  the 
praise  and  applause  of  men  was  the  Phansen' 
mammon  :  in  a  word,  self— the  unity  in  which  the 
world's  trinity  centres — sensual  secular  seli^  is  the 
mammon  which  cannot  be  served  in  conjunction  witJk 
God;  for  if  it  be  served,  it  is  in  competition  with  him, 
and  in  contradiction  to  him.  He  does  not  say  w«  wuwe 
not,  or  we  ahotdd  not,  but  we  cannot  serve  God  and 
mammon ;  we  cannot  love  both,  or  hold  to  both,  or 
hold  by  both,  in  observance,  obedience,  shttendaDn^ 
trust,  and  dependence,  for  they  are  contrarf  the  oee 
to  the  other.  God  says,  'My  son,  gire  me  ihxue 
heart ;'  Mammon  says,  *  No-^ve  it  me.'  God  says 
'  Be  content  with  such  things  as  ye  have  ;  * 
says, '  Grasp  at  all  that  ever  thou  canst — **  Rem, 
quocunque  modo,  rem" — ^money,  money,  by  fair 
or  by  foul,  money.*  Qod  says,  '  Defraud  not  ;  new 
lie  ;  be  honest  and  just  in  thy  dealings  ;'  Manunoc 
says, '  Cheat  thy  own  father  if  thou  canst  gain  hy  iu* 
God  says, '  Be  charitable  ;'  Mammon  says,  *  Hold  thj 
own  ;  this  giving  undoes  us  all.'  God  saya,  *  Be  care- 
ful for  nothing ;  Mammon  says, '  Be  careful  forevcxT- 
thing.'  God  says,  '  Keep  holy  the  Sabbath  day';' 
Mammon  says,  *  Make  use  of  that  day,  as  well  as  ax  7 
other,  for  the  world.'  Thus  inconsistent  are  the 
mands  of  God  and  Mammon,  so  that  we  cannot 
both.  Let  us  not,  then,  halt  between  God  and 
but '  choose  ye  this  day  whom  ye  will  serve,*  and  whiAs 
by  your  choice. 

GBOBGE  FOX. 

George  Fox,  the  founder  of  the  Society  of 
or,  as  they  are  usually  termed,  Quakers,  waa 
the  most  prominent  religious  enthusiasts  in 
which  produced  them  in  extraordinary 
He  was  the  son  of  a  weaver  at  Drayton,  in 
tershire,  and  was  bom  in  1624.    Having 
prenticed  to  a  shoemaker  who  traded  in 
cattle,  he  spent  much  of  his  youth  in  texidin^ 
an  employment  which  allowed  him  to  in*' 
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propensity  for  xnuaing  and  solitude.    When  abont 
nineteen  years  of  age,  he  was  one  day  vexed  by  a 
disposition  to  intemperance  which  he  observed  in 
two  professedly  religious  friends  whom  he  met  at  a 
fair.    *  I  went  away/  says  he  in  his  Journal, '  and, 
when  I  had  done  my  business,  returned  home ;  but 
I  did  not  go  to  bed  that  night,  nor  could  I  sleep ; 
bnt  sometimes  walked  up  and  down,  and  sometimes 
prayed,  and  cried  to  the  Lord,  who  said  unto  me, 
"  Thou  seest  how  young  people  go  together  into 
vanity,  and  old  people  into  the  earth;  thou  must 
forsake  all,  young  and  old,  keep  out  of  all,  and  be  a 
stranger  to  all.**  *    This  divine  communication,  as  in 
the  warmth  of  his  imagination  he  considered  it  to 
Ik\  was  scrupulously  obeyed.    Leaving  his  relations 
and  master,  he  betook  himself  for  several  years  to 
i\  wandering  life,  which  was  interrupted  only  for  a 
few  months,  during  which  he  was  prevailed  upon 
to  reside  at  home.    At  this  time  he  seems  to  have 
been  completely  insane.  In  the  course  of  his  melan- 
choly wanderings,  he  sometimes,  for  weeks  together, 
passed  the  night  in  the  open  air,  and  used  to  spend 
entire  days  without  sustenance.     *  My  troubles,* 
'  says  he,  *  continued,  and  I  was  often  under  great 
temptations.    I  fasted  much,  walked  abroad  in  soli- 
tary places  many  days,  and  often  took  my  Bible  and 
sat  in  hollow  trees  and  lonesome  places  until  night 
came  on ;  and  frequently  in  the  night  walked  mourn- 
fully about  by  myself;  for  I  was  a  man  of  sorrows 
in  the  first  workings  of  the  Lord  in  me:'  On  another 
occasion,  *  I  was  in  a  fast  for  about  ten  days,  my 
spirit  being  greatly  exercised  on  truth's  behalf.'   At 
tills  period  as  well  as  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  Fox  had  many  dreams  and  visions,  and  sup- 
posed himself  to  receive  supernatural  messages  from 
above.   In  his  Journal  he  gives  an  account  of  a  par- 
ticular movement  of  his  mind  in  singularly  beauti- 
ful and  impressive  language :  '  One  morning,  as  I 
was  sitting  by  the  fire,  a  great  cloud  came  over  me, 
and  a  temptation  beset  me,  and  I  sate  still.    And  it 
was  said,  All  things  come  by  nature ;  and  the  Ele- 
ments and  Stars  came  over  me,  so  that  I  was  in  a 
moment  quite  clouded  with  it ;  but,  inasmuch  as  I 
sate  still  and  said  nothing,  the  people  of  the  house 
perceived  nothing.    And  as  I  sate  still  under  it  and 
let  it  alone,  a  living  hope  rose  in  me,  and  a  true 
voice  arose  in  me  which  cried.  There  is  a  living  God 
who  made  all  thin^.    And  immediately  the  cloud 
and  temptation  vanished  away,  and  the  life  rose  over 
it  all,  and  my  heart  was  glad,  and  I  praised  the  liv- 
ing God.*  Afterwards,  he  tells  us, '  the  Lord's  power 
broke  forth,,  and  I  had  great  openings  and  prophe- 
cies, and  spoke  unto  the  people  of  the  things  of 
God,  which  they  heard  with  attention  and  silence, 
and  went  away  and  spread  the  fame  thereof.*    Con- 
ceiving himself  to  be   divinely  commissioned   to 
cr invert  his  countrymen  from  tneir  sins,  he  began, 
at)out  the  year  1647,  to  teach  publicly  in  the  vici- 
nity of  Duckenfield  and  Manchester,  whence  he 
travelled   through  several  neighbouring   counties, 
haranguing  at  the  market-places  against  the  vices 
of  the  age.    He  had  now  formed  the  opiulons,  that 
a  learnt  education  is  unnecessary  to  a  minister; 
that  the  existence  of  a  separate  clerical  profession 
is  unwarranted  by  the  Bible;  that  the  Creator  of 
the  world  is  not  a  dweller  in  temples  made  with 
hands ;  and  that  the  Scriptures  are  not  the  rule  eitlier 
of  conduct  or  judgment,  but  that  man  should  follow 
*  the  light  of  Christ  within.*  He  believed,  moreover, 
that  he  was  divinely  commanded  to  abstain  from 
talking  ofi"  his  hat  to  any  one,  of  whatever  rank ;  to 
use  the  words  thee  and  thou  in  addressing  all  persons 
with  whom  he  communicated ;  to  bid  nobody  good- 
morrow  or  good-night ;  and  never  to  bend  his  knee 
to  any  one  in  authority,  or  take  an  oath,  even  on 


the  most  sc^emn  occasion.  Acting  upon  these  views, 
he  sometimes  went  into  churches  while  service  was 
going  on,  and  interrupted  the  clergymen  by  loudly 
contradicting  their  statements  of  doctrine.  By  these 
breaches  of  order,  and  the  employment  of  such  un- 
ceremonious fashions  of  address,  as,  *Come  down; 
thou  deceiver!'  he  naturally  gave  great  ofience,  which 
led  sometimes  to  his  imprisonment,  and  sometimes 
to  severe  treatment  from  the  hands  of  the  populace. 
At  Derby  he  was  imprisoned  in  a  loathsome  dun- 
geon for  a  year,  and  afterwards  in  a  still  more  dis- 
gusting cell  at  Carlisle  for  half  that  period.  To  this 
Ul-treatment  he  submitted  with  meekness  and  re- 
signation ;  and  out  of  prison,  also,  there  was  ample 
opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  the  same  qualities. 
As  an  illustration  of  the  rough  usage  which  he  fre- 
quently brought  upon  himself,  we  extract  this  affect- 
ing narrative  from  bis  Journal : — 

[Fta^t  JU-treatment  at  Vlventcne."] 

The  people  were  in  a  rage,  and  fell  upon  me  in 
the  steeple-house  before  his  [Justice  Sawiey's]  face, 
knocked  me  down,  kicked  me,  and  trampled  upon 
me.  So  great  was  the  uproar,  that  some  tumbled 
over  their  seats  for  fear.  At  last  he  came  and  took 
me  from  the  people,  led  me  out  of  the  steeple-house, 
and  put  me  into  the  hands  of  the  constables  and 
other  officers,  bidding  them  whip  mc,  and  put  me  out 
of  the  town.  Many  friendly  people  being  come  to  the 
market,  and  some  to  the  steeple-house  to  hear  me, 
divers  of  these  they  knocked  down  also,  and  broke 
their  heads,  so  that  the  blood  ran  down  several ;  and 
Judge  Fell's  son  running  after,  to  see  what  they 
would  do  with  me,  they  threw  him  into  a  ditch  of 
water,  some  of  them  crying,  *  Knock  the  teeth  out  of 
his  head.*  When  they  had  haled  me  to  the  common 
moss  side,  a  multitude  following,  the  constables  and 
other  officers  gave  me  some  blows  over  my  back  with 
willow-rods,  and  thrust  me  among  the  rude  multitude, 
who,  having  furnished  themselves  with  staves,  hedge- 
stakes,  holm  or  holly-bushes,  fell  upon  me,  and  beat 
me  upon  the  head,  arms,  and  shoulders,  till  they  had 
deprived  me  of  sense ;  so  that  I  fell  down  upon  the 
wet  common.  When  I  recovered  again,  and  saw  my- 
self lying  in  a  watery  common,  and  the  people  stand- 
ing about  me,  I  lay  still  a  little  while,  and  the  power 
of  the  Lord  sprang  throogh  me,  and  the  eternal  re- 
freshings revived  me,  so  that  I  stood  up  again  in  the 
strengthening  power  of  the  eternal  God,  and  stretching 
out  my  arms  amongst  them,  I  said  with  a  loud  voice, 
*  Strike  again  I  here  are  my  arms,  my  head,  and 
cheeks  !'  Then  they  began  to  fall  out  among  them- 
selves. 

In  1635,  Fox  returned  to  his  native  town,  where 
he  continued  to  preacli,  dispute,  and  hold  confer- 
ences, till  he  was  sent  by  Colonel  Hacker  to  Crom- 
well, under  the  charge  of  Captain  Drur^.  Of  what 
followed,  his  Journal  contains  the  subjoined  parti- 
culars. 

[Interview  with  Oliver  CromwdlJ] 

After  Captain  Druiy  had  lodged  me  at  the  Mer- 
maid, over  against  the  Mews  at  Charing-Cross,  be 
went  to  give  the  Protector  an  account  of  me.  When 
he  came  to  me  again,  he  told  me  the  Protector  re- 
quired that  I  should  promise  not  to  take  up  a  carnal 
sword  or  weapon  against  him  or  the  government,  as 
it  then  was ;  and  that  I  should  write  it  in  what  words 
I  saw  good,  and  set  my  hand  to  it.  I  said  little  in 
reply  to  Captain  Drury,  but  the  next  rooming  I  was 
moved  of  the  Lord  to  write  a  paper  to  the  Protector, 
by  the  name  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  wherein  I  did,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Lord  God,  declare,  that  I  did  deny 
the  wearing  or  drawing  of  a  'carnal  sword,  or  any 
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Other  outward  weapon,  against  him  or  aiij  man ;  and 
that  I  was  sent  of  Ood  to  stand  a  witness,  against  all 
Tioieuce,  and  against  the  works  of  darkness,  and  to 
turn  people  from  darkness  to  light ;  to  bring  them 
from  the  occasiou  of  war  and  fighting  to  the  peaceable 
Gospel,  and  from  being  evil-doers,  which  the  magis- 
trates' sword  should  be  a  terror  to.*  When  I  had 
written  what  the  Lord  bad  given  me  to  write,  I  set 
my  name  to  it,  and  gave  it  to  Captain  Drury  to  hand 
to  Oliver  Cromwell,  which  he  did.  After  some  time. 
Captain  Drury  brought  me  before  the  Protector  him- 
self at  Whitehall.  It  was  in  a  morning,  before  he 
was  dressed  ;  and  one  Harvey,  who  had  come  a  little 
among  friends,  but  was  disobedient,  waited  upon 
him.  When  I  came  in,  I  was  moved  to  siiy,  *  Peace 
be  in  this  house ;'  and  I  exhorted  him  to  keep  in  the 
fear  of  God,  that  he  might  receive  wisdom  from  him ; 
that  by  it  he  might  be  ordered,  and  with  it  might 
order  all  things  under  his  hand  unto  God's  glory.  I 
spoke  much  to  him  of  truth  ;  and  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
course I  had  with  him  about  religion,  wherein  he 
carried  himself  very  moderately.  But  he  said  we 
quarrelled  with  the  priests,  whom  he  called  ministers. 
I  told  him,  '  I  did  not  quarrel  with  them,  they  quar- 
relled with  me  and  my  friends.  But,  said  I,  if  we 
own  the  prophets,  Christ,  and  the  apostles,  we  cannot 
hold  up  such  teachers,  prophets,  and  shepherds,  as  the 
prophets  Christ  and  the  apostles  declared  against; 
but  we  must  declare  against  them  by  the  same  power 
and  spirit.'  Then  I  showed  him  that  the  prophets, 
Christ,  and  the  apostles,  declared  freely,  and  declared 
against  them  that  did  not  declare  freely;  such  as 
preached  for  filthy  lucre,  divined  for  money,  and 
preached  for  hire,  and  were  covetous  and  greedy,  like 
the  dumb  dogs  that  could  never  have  enough ;  and 
that  they  who  have  the  same  spirit  that  Christ,  and 
the  prophets,  and  the  apostles  had,  could  not  but 
declare  against  all  such  now,  as  they  did  then.  As 
I  spoke,  he  several  times  said  it  was  very  good,  and 
it  was  truth.  I  told  him,  '  That  all  Christendom  (so 
called)  had  the  Scriptures,  but  they  wanted  the  power 
and  spirit  that  those  had  who  gave  forth  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  that  was  the  reason  they  were  not  in  fellow- 
ship with  the  Son,  nor  with  the  Father,  nor  with  the 
Scriptures,  nor  one  with  another.'  Many  more  words 
I  had  with  him,  but  people  coming  in,  I  drew  a  little 
back.  Ai  I  was  turning,  he  catched  me  by  the  hand, 
and  with  tears  in  his  eyes  said,  *  Come  again  to  my 
house,  for  if  thou  and  I  were  but  an  hour  of  a  day 
together,  we  should  be  nearer  one  to  the  other ;'  add- 
ing, that  he  wished  mo  no  more  ill  than  he  did  to  his 
own  soul.  I  told  him,  if  he  did,  he  wronged  his  own 
soul,  and  admonished  him  to  hearken  to  God's  voice, 
that  he  might  stand  in  his  counsel,  and  obey  it ;  and 
if  he  did  so,  that  would  keep  him  from  hardness  of 
heart ;  but  if  he  did  not  hear  God's  voice,  his  heart 
would  be  hardened.  He  said  it  was  true.  Then  I 
went  out ;  and  when  Captain  Druiy  came  out  after 
me,  he  told  me  the  lord  Protector  said  I  was  at  liberty, 
and  might  go  whither  I  would.  Then  I  was  brought 
into  a  great  hall,  where  the  Protector's  gentlemen 
were  to  dine.  I  asked  them  what  they  brought  me 
thither  for.  They  said  it  wan  by  the  Protector's  order, 
that  1  might  dine  with  them.  I  bid  them  let  the 
Protector  know  I  would  not  eat  of  his  bread,  nor  drink 
of  his  drink.  When  he  heard  this,  he  said,  *  Now  I 
see  there  is  a  people  risen  that  I  cannot  win,  cither 
with  gifts,  honours,  offices,  or  places ;  but  all  other 
sects  and  people  1  can.'  It  was  told  him  again,  'That 
we  had  fonook  our  own,  and  were  not  like  to  look  for 
such  things  from  him.' 

The  sect  headed  by  Fox  was  now  becoming 
numcroofi,  and  attracted  much  opposition  from  tlie 
pulpit  and  press.  He  therefore  continued  to  travel 
through  the  kingdom,  expounding  hia  Tiews,  and 
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answering  objections  both  yerbally  and  by  the  pab- 
lication  dT  controyersial  pamphlets.     In  the  cuorv 
of  his  peregrinations  he  still  suffered  fjnequent  im- 
prisonment, sometimes  as  a  disturber  of  the  pes*^ 
and  sometimes  because  he  refused  to  uncover  bb 
head  in  the  presence  of  magistrates,  or  to  doviobi'v 
to  his  principles  by  taking  the  oath  of  aUegisocu 
After  reducing  (with  the  assistance  of  his  edocuiHi 
disciples  Robert  Barclay,  Samuel  Fisher,  and  Geor^ 
Keith)  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  his  sect  to  a 
more  systematic  and  permanent  form  than  that  ia 
which  it  had  hitiierto  existed,  he  visited  Irriand  tsd 
the  American  plantations,  employing  in  the  Utter 
nearly  two  years  in  confirming  and  incfeasine  his 
followers.  He  afterwards  repeatedly  visited  Hollis'i 
and  other  parts  of  tlie  continent,  for  similar  purpo^i. 
He  died  in  London  in  1690,  ago!  sixty- six. 

Tliat  Fox  was  a  sincere  belieTcr   of  what  U 
preached,  no  ration^  doubt  can  be  entertained ;  ami 
that  he  was  of  a  meek  and  forgiving  difpo»it»)a 
towards  his  persecutors,  is  equally  onqnestioittNf. 
His  integrity,  also,  was  so  remarkable,  that  hii 
word  was  taken  as  of  equal  value  with  hii  osti 
Religious  enthusiasm,  however,  amounting  to  osd- 
ness  in  the  earlier  stage  of  his  career,  led  him  iJtt 
many  extravagances,  in  which  few  nunnbers  of  the 
respoctaUe  society  which  he  founded  have  partiktr. 
The  severities  so  liberally  inflicted  pn  him  were  ori- 
ginally occasioned  by  those  breaches  of  the  pett 
already  spoken  of,  and  no  doubt  also  by  what  in  ^.^ 
speeches  must  have  appeared  blaspheroous  to  masT 
of  his  hearers.    His  public  addresses  were  nsiuil; 
prefaced  by  such  phrases  as,  *  The  Lord  hath  opeoet. 
to  me  ;*  *  I  am  moved  of  tlie  Tx)rd ;'  '  I  am  sent  «.< 
the  Lord  God  of  heaven  and  eartli.*     In  a  warning 
to  magistrates,  he  says,  *  All  ye  powers  of  the  csrtfa. 
Christ  is  come  to  reign,  and  is  amonn^  you,  and  n 
know  him  not'    Addressing  the  *  seven  |>arisbes  a: 
the  Land's  End,'  his  language  is  equally  stracc: 
*  Christ,'  he  tells  them,  '  is  come  to  teach  his  pe^ti^ 
liimself ;  and  every  one  Uiat  will  not  hear  this  yn- 
phet,  which  God  hath  raised  up,  and  which  3di>k< 
spake  of,  when  he  said,  ^*  Like  nnto  me  will  God 
raise  you  up  a  prophet,  him  shall  you  hear ;~  enn 
one,  I  say,  that  will  not  hear  tliis  prophet,  is  t»>  ^ 
cut  off.'    And  stronger  still  is  what  we  find  in  th.< 
passage  in  his  Journal :  *■  From  Coventry  I  wes:  v> 
Atherstone,  and,  it  being  their  lecture-day,  1  vj^ 
moved  to  go  to  their  chapel,  to  speak  to  &e  prie^ 
and  the  people.    They  were  generally  prvtty  quiet  - 
only  some  few  raged,  and  would  have  had  my  ni» 
tions  to  have  bound  me.    I  declared  largely  to  the 
that  God  was  come  to  teach  his  people  himself,  s:* 
to  bring  them  from  all  their  man-made  teachefii  t 
hear  his  Son ;  and  some  were  convinced  there.'    ! 
conformity  witli  these  liigh  pretensions.   Fox  v>' 
only  acted  as  a  prophet,  but  assumed  the  power  • 
working  miracles — ^in  the  exercise  of  which  he  ciaic- 
to  have  cured  various  individuals,  indutiinsc  a  ci 
whose  arm  had  long  been  disabled,  and  a  woc_ 
troubled  with  King's  Evil.    On  one  occaaicxi  he  ru 
with  bare  feet  through  Lichfield,  exdaiminfc*  "  ^^  • 
to  the  bloody  city  of  Lichfield !'  and,  when  do  ral.- 
mity  followed  this  denouncement  as  expected,  fub-^ 
DO  better  mode  of  accounting  for  the  fiulon;  \-.  ^ 
discovering  that  some  Christians  had  once  heen  >l  -- 
there.    Of  his  power  of  discerning  witches^  Iht  « 
lowing  examples  are  given  in  his  Journal . — -  \«  I 
was  sitting  in  a  house  fhll  of  people,  dedaring  *^ 
word  of  Ufe  to  them,  I  cast  mine  eyes  uxk>Q  i^  w\  w  .  *« 
and  I  discerned  an  unclean  spirit  in  her ;  axkd  I  ^v- 
moved  of  the  Lord  to  speak  shari>Iy  to  her,  aad  t  . 
her  she  was  a  witch ;  whereupon  the  woosan  w*- 
out  of  the  room.    Now,  I  being  a  atrangcr  t^  ^. 
I  and  knowing  nothing  of  the  woman  outwanflv,  u- 
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pea[de  irondcred  nt  it,  and  told  me  afterwards  I  had 
iliswTered  a  great  thing,  for  all  tlie  countr?  looked 
upon  her  aa  a  witcli.  The  Lord  had  ^ven  me  a 
spirit  of  discerning,  by  which  I  many  times  mw 
the  ilatcs  and.  conditions  of  people,  and  conld  try 
Ilicir  »pirit».  For,  not  long  before,  as  I  was  going 
ti)  a  iDci:ting,  I  eaw  women  in  a  field,  and  I  discerned 
tlieni  tu  be  witclicBi  and  I  was  mavud  to  go  ont  of 
my  way  into  the  field  to  them,  and  to  dvdarc  unto 
tlitni  tlieit  conditions,  telling  tlicm  plainly  they  were 
a  the  spirit  of  witchcraft.  At  another  time,  there 
•joae  nch  on  one  into  Swarthmore  Hall,  in  the 
meeting  time,  and  I  was  moved  to  speak  sharply  to 
'  r,  and  told  her  she  was  a  witeh ;  and  the  people 
il  afterwards,  she  w.is  generally  accounted  so." 


The  writings  of  George  Fox  are  comprised  \u 
three  folio  Tolumes,  printed  respectively  in  1G'J4,  I 
169S,  and  1706.  The  Brat  contains  his  Jour 
largely  quoted  fVom  above ;  the  second,  a  collection  ' 
of  his  EpitlUi  t  and  the  third,  his  Dixlriiial  Piectt. 


ItoBBRT  Barclay  (ieiB-1690),  a  country  gentle- 
man of  Kincardineshire,  has  already  been  mentioned  > 
as  one  of  those  educated  Quakers  who  aided  Fox  in 
systematising  the  doctrinea  and  discipUnc  of  tlie 
sect.  By  the  publication  of  various  able  works  in 
defence  of  those  doctrines,  he  gave  the  i^iety  of 
Friends  a  much  more  respectable  station  in  the  ejcs 


of  people  of  other  persuasions  tlian  it  bad  previously 
oc'cupied.  His  father,  who  was  a  colonel  in  the 
army,  had  been  converted  to  Quakerism  in  l6Gfi. 
and  he  himself  was  soon  after  bdnced  to  embrace 
the  same  views.  In  taking  this  step,  he  is  said  to 
have  acted  chiefly  from  the  dictates  of  liis  under- 
stanilin)(:  though,  it  must  be  oddeil,  the  existence 
of  cunsiderable  enthusiasm  in  his  disposition  was 
indicated  by  a  remarkable  circumstance  mentioned 
by  himself — namely,  that,  feeling  a  strong  impulse  to 
pass  through  the  streets  of  Aberdeen  clothed  in  snek- 
cliith  and  asliei.  he  could  not  be  easy  till  he  obeyed 
what  be  supposed  to  be  a  divine  command.  His  most 
celebrated  production  is  entitle<l  An  Apoioa/  for  the 
True  CArutian  Divinili/.  at  lie  Samt  u  IM  forth  and 
i'reachtdbgOitPo^in  Scom  called  Quaheri.  This 
H-«rk,  which  appeared  in  Latin  in  IGT6.  and  in  Kng- 
lish  two  yean  after,  is  a  learned  and  mclhodieal 
trijitise,  very  ditTcrent  from  what  the  world  expected 
on  xiii'h  a  subject,  and  it  was  therefore  read  with 
avidity  both  in  llritain  and  on  the  continent  Its 
niost  remarkable  theological  feature  is  the  attempt 
to  jirove  that  there  is  an  internal  light  in  man, 
wliich  is  better  fitted  to  guide  him  arijzht  in  rcli- 
liiriUH  mattors  than  even  the  Striptures  liicms('lves  i 
the  genuine  doctrines  of  which  he  asserts  lobe  ren- 
dcrcii  uncertain  by  various  readings  in  different 
manuscript*,  and  the  fallibitity  of  trunalalors  and 
interpreters.  These  cirvnmstouces,  says  he,  'and 
much  mure  which  might  be  alleged,  puts  the  minds, 
I'ven  uf  Uie  learned,  into  infinite  doubts,  scruples, 
nnil  iiiextricnble  diScultica;  whence  we  may  very i 
■afclj'  conclude,  that  Jetus  Christ,  who  ~        -     >  - 


.  the  Kil  of  Robert  Barclay, 
be  always  with  his  children,  to  lead  them  into  all 
truth,  to  guard  them  against  the  devices  of  tl;e 
enemy,  and  to  establish  their  faith  upon  an  unmove-  , 
able  rock,  left  them  not  to  be  principally  ruled  by  , 
that  which  was  subject,  in  itself,  to  many  uncer- 
tainties; and  therefore  lie  gave  them  his  Spirit  as 
their  principal  guide,  which  neither  moths  nor  time  I 
can  wear  out,  nor  transcribers  nor  translators  cor-  ' 
nipt ;  wliich  none  are  so  young,  none  so  illiterate.  | 
ncnic  in  so  remote  a  place,  but  they  may  come  to  be  i 
reached  and  rightly  informed  by  it.'  It  would  be  : 
erroneous,  however,  to  regard  this  work  of  Barclay 
as  an  exposition  of  all  the  doctrines  which  have  been  ; 
or  are  prevalent  among  the  Quakers,  or,  indccil,  tu 
consider  It  as  anytliing  moic  tlian  the  vehicle  of  ; 
sueli  of  Ills  own  views,  as  in  his  character  of  an  | 
apologist  he  thought  it  desirable  to  state.  '  Tlils  i 
ingenious  man,' says  Mosheim, 'appcaredasapatron  I 
and  defender  o!  Quakerism,  and  not  as  a  professed  I 
teacher  or  expositor  of  its  various  doctrines ;  and  lie 
interpreted  and  modified  the  opinions  of  this  sect 
after  the  manner  of  a  champion  or  advocate,  who 
undertakes  the  defence  uf  an  odious  cause.  How, 
then,  does  liu  go  to  work?  In  the  first  place,  he 
observes  on  entire  silence  in  n-Eation  to  those  funda- 
mental principles  of  Christianity,  conncming  which 
it  is  of  great  consequenie  to  know  the  real  opinions 
of  the  Quakers;  and  thus  he  exhibits  a  system  uf 
theology  that  is  evidently  Innie  and  imperfect.  For 
it  is  the  peculiar  business  uf  a  prudent  apologist  to 
pass  over  in  silence  points  that  are  scareely  suscep- 
tible of  a  plausible  defence,  anil  to  enlarge  upon 
those  only  which  tlie  powers  of  genius  and  eloqueove 
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may  be  able  to  embellish  and  exhibit  in  an  advan- 
tageous point  of  view.     It  is  observable,  in  the 
second  place,  that  Barclay  touches  in  a  slight,  super- 
ficial, and  hasty  manner,  some  tenets,  which,  when 
amply  explained,  had  exposed  the  Quakers  to  severe 
censure ;  and  in  this  he  discovers  plainly  the  weak- 
ness of  his  cause.     Lastly,  to  omit  many  other 
observations  that  might  be  made  here,  this  writer 
employs  the  greatest  dexterity  and  art  in  softening 
and  modifying  those  invidious  doctrines  which  he 
cannot  conceal,  and  dare  not  disavow ;  for  which 
purpose  he  carefully  avoids  all  those  phrases  and 
j  terms  that  arc  made  use  of  by  the  Quakers,  and  are 
peculiar  to  their  sect^  and  expresses  their  tenets  in 
ordinary  language,  in  terms  of  a  vague  and  inde- 
!  finite  nature,  and  in  a  style  that  casts  a  sort  of 
I  mask  over  their  natural  aspect.    At  this  rate,  the 
I  most  enormous  errors  may  be  held  with  impunity ; 
I  for  Uiere  is  no  doctrine,  however  absurd,  to  which 
I  a  plausible  air  may  not  be  given  by  following  the 
insidious  method  of  Barclay ;  and  it  is  well  known 
I  that  even  the  doctrine  of  Spinoza  was,  with  a  like 
artifice,  dressed  out  and  disguised  by  some  of  his 
disciples.    The  other  writers  of  this  sect  have  de- 
clared their  sentiments  with  more  freedom,  perspi- 
cuity, and  candour,  particularly  the  famous  William 
Penn  and  George  Whitehead,  whose  writings  deserve 
an  attentive  perusal  preferably  to  all  the  other  pro- 
ductions of  that  community.'*    The  dedication  of 
Barclay's  *  Apology'  to  King  Charles  II.  has  always 
been  particularly  admired  for  its  respectful    yet 
manly  freedom  of  style,  and  for  the  pathos  of  ita 
allusion  to  his  majesty's  own  early  troubles,  as  a 
reason  for  his  extending  mercy  and  favour  to  the 
persecuted  Quakers.    *Thou  hast  tasted,'  says  he, 
•  of  prosperity  and  adversity ;  thou  knowest  what  it 
is  to  be  banished  thy  native  country,  to  be  over- 
ruled, as  well  as  to  rule  and  sit  upon  the  throne ; 
and,  being  oppressed,  thou  hast  reason  to  know  how 
hateful  the  oppressor  is  to  both  God  and  roan:  if, 
after  all  these  warnings  and  advertisements,  thou 
dost  not  turn  unto  the  Lord  with  all  thy  heart,  but 
forget  him,  who  remembered  thee  in  thy  distress, 
and  give  up  thyself  to  follow  lust  and  vanity,  surely 
great  will  be  thy  condemnation.*    But  this  appeal 
had  no  effect  in  stopping  persecution ;  for  after  his 
return  from  Ilolland  and  Germany,  which  he  had 
visited  in  company  with  Fox  and  Penn,  he  was,  in 
1677,  imprisoned  along  with  many  other  Quakers, 
at  Aberdeen,  through  the  instrumentality  of  Arch- 
bishop Sharp.    He  was  soon  liberated,  however,  and 
subsequently  gained  favour  at  court    Both  Penn 
and  he  were  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  James  II. ; 
and  just  before  the  sailing  of  the  Prince  of  Orange 
for  England  in  1688,  Barclay,  in  a  private  conference 
with  his  majesty,  urged  him  to  make  some  conces- 
sions to  the  people.    The  death  of  this  respectable 
and  amiable  person  took  place  about  two  years  after 
that  event 

We  extract  from  the  '  Apology  for  the  Quakers* 
what  he  says 


lAgaintt  Titles  of  ffonour.] 

'  We  afiirm  positively,  that  it  is  not  lawful  for  Chris- 
tians either  to  give  or  receive  these  titles  of  honour, 
ail,  Your  Holiness,  Your  Majesty,  Your  Excellency, 
Your  Eminency,  &c. 

Pint,  beeauHe  these  titles  arc  no  part  of  that  obe- 
dience which  is  due  to  magistrates  or  superioni ;  neither 
doth  the  giving  them  add  to  or  dinuniiifa  from  that 
subjection  we  owe  to  them,  which  consists  in  obeying 

*  Monhchn'B  EcdoitiAatical  History.    Cent  ztU.,  cbai>.  It., 
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their  just  and  lawful  commands,  not  in  tttl« 
designations. 

Secondly,  we  find  not  that  in  the  Scriptare  1x7 
such  titles  are  used,  either  under  the  law  <»^  the  gocpici ; 
but  that,  in  speaking  to  kinp,  princes,  or  noblcft,  Ur< 
used  only  a  simple  compelUttion,  aa,  *  O  Kinf  !'  ift 
that  without  any  further  designation,  b»w,  pc^kA^. 
the  name  of  the  person,  as, '  O  King  Agripp*,'  iuc 

Thirdly,  it  lays  a  necessity  upon  fhryrtiann  i^m 
frequently  to  lie ;  because  the  persona  obtaining  the^ 
titles,  either  by  election  or  hereditarily,  ntay  Crr- 
quently  be  found  to  have  nothing  really  in  thecn  ^ 
serving  them,  or  answering  to  them  :  a«  aotacj  to  vk."*: 
it  is  said,  *  Your  Excellency,' having  nothing  of  excr< 
lency  in  them ;  and  who  is  called,  '  Your  Qxm<.\,' 
appear  to  be  an  enemy  to  grace ;  and  he  who  i«  gu>«. 
'  Your  Honour,'  is  known  to  be  base  and  treble.  I 
wonder  what  law  of  man,  or  what  patent,  ou^ht  u 
oblige  me  to  make  a  lie,  in  calling  good  evil,  aiid  rfi 
good.  I  wonder  what  law  of  man  can  wecare  me,  j. 
so  doing,  from  the  just  judgment  of  God,  that  viL 
make  me  count  for  every  idle  word.  And  to  he  la 
something  more.  Surelv  Christians  should  be  aahar<fvi 
that  such  laws,  manifestly  crossing  the  law  of  Gvo, 
should  be  among  them.  *  ^ 

Fourthly,  as  to  those  titles  of  'Holiness,'  'Eel 
nency,*  and  *  Excellency,'  used  among  the  Papists  to  V  ? 
pope  and  cardinals,  &c. ;  and  *  Grace,'  *  LKtrdahip,*  *:>». 
*  Worship,'  used  to  the  clergy  among  the  Proteetai  t\ 
it  is  a  most  blasphemous  usurpation.'  For  if  the%  i^-» 
'  Holiness*  and  *  Grace'  because  these  things  ouctt  u 
be  in  a  pope  or  in  a  bishop,  how  come  they  to  luurp 
that  peculiarly  to  themselves  1  Ought  not  holine* 
and  grace  to  be  in  every  Christian  !  And  m>  en:n 
Christian  should  say  *  Your  Holiness*  and  *  Yoc* 
Grace'  one  to  another.  Next,  how  can  they  in  icasn 
claim  any  more  titles  than  were  practised  and  r«^ 
ceived  by  the  apostles  and  primitive  Christiana,  wh<w 
successors  they  pretend  they  are ;  and  as  whose  n'^ 
cessors  (and  no  otherwise)  themselves,  I  judge,  niL 
confess  any  honour  they  seek  is  due  to  thean  !  Nov, 
if  they  neither  sought,  received,  nor  admitted  sQci 
honour  nor  titles,  how  came  these  by  them  !  If  thrr 
say  they  did,  let  them  prove  it  if  they  can  :  we  fieil 
no  such  thing  in  the  Scripture.  The  Christians  spc»l 
to  the  apostles  without  any  such  denomination,  neither 
w^-yiJig*  •  If  it  please  your  Grace,* '  your  Holiness,'  nor 
*your  Worship;'  they  are  neither  called  Mj  l>wd 
Peter,  nor  My  Lord  Paul ;  nor  yet  Master  Peter,  d«* 
Master  Paul ;  nor  Doctor  Peter,  nor  Doctor  Paul ;  b«t 
singly  Peter  and  Paul;  and  that  not  only  in  th» 
Scripture,  but  for  some  hundreds  of  years  aft« :  90 
that  this  appears  to  be  a  manifest  fruit  of  the  apoatarr. 
For  if  these  titles  arise  either  from  the  office  or  woitk 
of  the  persons,  it  will  not  be  denied  but  the  apostio 
deserved  them  better  than  any  now  that  call  far  «J»^w- 
But  the  case  is  plain ;  the  apostles  had  the  holineaw 
the  excellency,  the  grace ;  and  because  they  were  holv, 
excellent,  and  gracious,  they  neither  used  nor  ad- 
mitted such  titles ;  but  these  having  neither  holine^ 
excellencv,  nor  grace,  will  needs  be  bo  called  to  sati^Jfr 
their  ambitious  and  ostentatious  mind,  which  is  a 
manifest  token  of  their  hypocrisy. 

Fifthly,  as  to  that  title  of  'Majesty'  asoaUj  a«^ 
cribed  to  princes,  we  do  not  find  it  given  to  any 'sock 
in  the  Holy  Scripture ;  but  that  it  is  speciallT  and 
peculiarly  ascribed  unto  Ood.  We  find  in  the  Scrip- 
ture the  proud  king  Nebuchadnezzar  afisoniing  thjh^ 
title  to  himHclf,  who  at  that  time  received  a  so&cicni 
reproof,  by  a  sudden  judgment  which  came  upon  hinu 
Therefore  in  all  the  compellations  used  to  pxinoes  ixt 
the  Old  Testament,  it  is  not  to  be  found,  nor  yet  in 
the  New.  Paul  was  very  ciril  to  Agrippa,  yet  he  ^ivv 
him  no  such  title.  Neither  was  this  title  used  *t"^ttx 
Christians  in  the  primitive  times. 
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WILLIAM  PENN. 


WIIXIA.M  PENN. 

William  Penn  (1644-1718),  the  son  of  an  Eng- 
lish admiral,  is  celebrated  not  only  as  a  distingnished 
writer  on  Quakerism,  but  as  the  founder  of  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania  in  North  America.  Tlie  prin- 
ciples which  he  adopted  gare  much  offence  to  his 
father,  who  repeatedly  banished  him  from  his  house; 
but  at  length,  when  it  appeared  that  the  8on*8  opi- 
nions were  unalterable,  a  reconciliation  took  place 
between  them.    Like  many  other  members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  Penn  suffered  much  persecution, 
and  was  repeatedly  thrown  into  prison.    During  a 
confinement  in  the  Tower  of  London,  he  wrote  the 
most  celebrated  of  his  works,  entitled  No  Crou, 
no  CrotuTL,  in  which  the  views  of  the  Quakers  are 
powerfully  mfdntained,  and  which  continues  in  high 
esteem  among  persons  of  that  denomination.    After 
Ms  liberation,  he  spent  much  time  in  defending  his 
principles  against  various  opponents — among  others, 
Kichard  Baxter,  with  whom  he  held  a  public  dispu- 
tation, which  lasted  for  six  or  seven  hours,  not,  as 
it  appears,  without  considerable  asperity,  especially 
on  the  part  of  Baxter.    In  1G81,  Charles  XL,  in  con- 
sideration of  some  unliquidateid  claims  of  the  de- 
ceased Admiral  Penn  upon  the  crown,  granted  to 
William,  the  son,  a  district  in  North  America,  which 
was  named  Pennsylvania  by  his  raigesty's  desire, 
and  of  which  Penn  was  constituted  sole  proprietor 
and  governor.    lie  immediately  took  measures  for 
tJie  settlement  of  the  province,  and  drew  up  articles 
of  government,  among  which  the  following  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  :—*  Tliat  all  persons  in  this 
province,  who  confess  and  acknowledge  the  one  al- 
mighty and  eternal  God  to  be  the  creator,  upholder, 
and  ruler  of  the  world,  and  that  hold  themselves 
obliged  in  conscience  to  live  peaceably  and  justly  in 
sixucty,  shall  in  no  ways  be  molested  or  prejudiced 
for  their  religious  persuasion,  or  practice  in  matters 
of  faith  and  worship ;  nor  sliall  they  be  compelled, 
at  any  time,  to  frequent,  or  maintain,  any  religious 
worsliip,  place,  or  ministry  whatever."  Having  gone 
out  to  his  colony  in  1682,  he  proceeded  to  buy  land 
from  the  natives,  with  whom  he  entered  into  a  treaty 
of  peace  and  friendship,  which  was  observed  while 
the  power  of  the  Quakers  predominated  in  the 
colony,  and  which  for  many  years  after  his  death 
caused  his  memory  to  be  affectionately  cherislied 
by  the  Indians.    He  then  fixed  on  the  site  of  his 
capital,  Philadelphia,  the  building  of  which,  on  a 
regular  plan,  was  immediately  commenced.    After 
spending  two  years  in  America,  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  1684,  and  was  enabled,  by  his  intimacy  with 
James  II.,  to  procure  the  release  of  his  Quaker 
brethren,  of  whom  fourteen  hundred  and  eighty  were 
in  prison  at  the  accession  of  that  monareh.    When 
James,  in  order,  no  doubt,  to  facilitate  the  re-esta- 
biishment  of  the  Catholic  religion,  proclaimed  liberty 
of  oonscienoe  to  his  subjects,  the  Quakers  sent  up 
an  address  of  thanks,  which  was  delivered  to  his 
majesty  by  Penn.     This  brought  a  suspicion  of 
popery  upon  the  latter,  between  whom  and  Dr 
Tillotson  a  correspondence  took  place  on  the  sub- 
ject.    Tillotson,  in  his  concluding  letter,  acknow- 
ledged himself  convinced  of  the  falsity  of  the  accu- 
sation, and  asked  pardon  for  having  lent  an  car  to 
it.     After  the  Revolution,  Penn's  former  intimacy 
with  James  caused  him  to  be  regarded  as  a  dis- 
affected person,  and  led  to  various  troubles ;  but  he 
still  continued  to  preach  and  write  in  support  of  his 
favourite  doctrines.    Having  once  more  gone  out  to 
America  in  1699,  he  there  exerted  himself  for  the 
improvement  of  his  colony  till  1701,  when  he  finally 
returned  to  England.    This  excellent  and  philan- 
thropic man  survived  till  1718. 


Besides  the  work  already  mentioned,  Penn  wrote 
R^ectiofU  and  Maxims  relating  to  the  Conduct  of 
L^e,  and  A  Key,  Sfc.^  to  discern  tJie  Difference  be* 
tween  the  Religion  profaued  by  the  Quaherw,  and  the 
Misrepreeentatiom  of  their  Adversaries.  To  George 
Fox's  Journal,  which  was  published  in  1694,  he 
prefixed  A  Brief  Account  of  the  Bise  and  Progress  of 
the  People  called  Quakers,  The  first  of  the  subjoined 
specimens  of  his  composition  is  extracted  fi'om  his 
*  No  Cross,  no  Crown/  where  he  thus  arguet 

lAgainst  the  Pride  of  Noble  Birth.] 

That  people  are  generally  proud  of  their  persons,  is 
too  risible  and  troublesome,  especially  if  they  have 
any  pretence  either  to  blood  or  beauty ;  the  one  has 
raised  many  quarrels  among  men,  and  the  other 
among  women,  and  men  too  often,  for  their  sakes,  and 
at  their  excitements.  But  to  the  first :  what  a  pother 
has  this  noble  blood  made  in  the  world,  antiquity  of 
name  or  family,  whose  father  or  mother,  great  grand- 
father or  great-grandmother,  was  best  descended  or 
allied!  wlutt  stock  or  what  clan  they  came  oft  what 
coat  of  aims  they  gave  I  which  bad,  of  right,  the  pre- 
cedence I  But,  methinks,  nothing  of  man's  folly  has 
less  show  of  reason  to  palliate  it. 

For,  first,  what  matter  is  it  of  whom  anv  one  is  de- 
scended, that  is  not  of  ill  fame ;  since  tis  hiu  own 
virtue  that  must  raise,  or  vice  depress  him  1  An  an- 
cestor's character  is  no  excuse  to  a  man's  ill  actions, 
but  an  aggravation  of  his  degeneracy ;  and  since  vir- 
tue comes  not  by  generation,  I  neither  am  the  better 
nor  the  worse  for  my  forefather :  to  be  sure,  not  in 
Qod's  account ;  nor  should  it  be  in  man's.  Nobody 
would  endure  injuries  the  easier,  or  reject  favoun  the 
more,  for  coming  by  the  hand  of  a  man  well  or  ill  de- 
scended. I  confess  it  were  greater  honour  to  have  had 
no  blots,  and  with  an  hereditary  estate  to  have  had 
a  lineal  descent  of  worth :  but  that  was  never  found ; 
no,  not  in  the  most  blessed  of  families  upon  earth  ;  I 
mean  Abraham's.  To  be  descended  of  wealth  and 
titles,  fills  no  man's  head  with  brains,  or  heart  with 
truth;  those  qualities  come  from  a  higher  cause, 
Tis  vanity,  then,  and  most  condemnable  pride,  for  a 
man  of  bulk  and  character  to  despise  another  of  less 
size  in  the  world,  and  of  meaner  alliance,  for  want  of 
them ;  because  the  latter  may  have  the  merit,  where 
the  former  has  only  the  effects  of  it  in  an  ancestor  : 
and  though  the  one  be  great  by  means  of  a  forefiither, 
the  other  is  so  too,  but  'tis  by  his  own ;  then,  pray, 
which  is  the  bravest  man  of  the  two! 

*  0,'  savs  the  person  proud  of  blood,  '  it  was  never  a 
good  world  since  we  have  had  so  many  upstart  gentle- 
men !'  But  what  should  others  have  said  of  that  man's 
ancestor,  when  he  started  first  up  into  the  knowledge 
of  the  world  t  For  he,  and  all  men  and  families,  ay, 
and  all  states  and  kingdoms  too,  have  had  their  up- 
starts, that  is,  their  beginnings.  This  is  like  being 
the  True  Church,  because  old,  not  because  good ;  for 
families  to  be  noble  by  being  old,  and  not  by  b«ing 
virtuous.  No  such  matter :  it  must  be  age  in  virtue, 
or  else  rirtue  before  age ;  for  otherwise,  a  man  should 
be  noble  by  means  of  his  predecessor,  and  yet  the  pre- 
decessor less  noble  than  he,  because  he  was  the  ac- 
quirer ;  which  is  a  paradox  that  will  puzzle  all  their 
heraldry  to  explain.  Strange !  that  thev  should  be 
more  noble  than  their  ancestor,  that  got  their  nobility 
for  them !  But  if  this  be  absurd,  as  it  is,  then  the 
upstart  is  the  noble  man ;  the  man  that  got  it  by  his 
virtue :  and  those  only  are  entitled  to  his  honour 
that  are  imitators  of  his  virtue ;  the  rest  may  bear  his 
name  from  his  blood,  but  that  is  all.  If  virtue,  then, 
give  nobility,  which  heathens  themselves  agree,  then 
families  are  no  longer  truly  noble  than  they  are  vir- 
tuous. And  if  virtue  go  not  by  blood,  but  by  the 
qualifications  of  the  descendants,  it  follows,  blood  is 
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excluded ;  else  blood  would  bar  virtue,  and  no  m&n 
that  wanted  the  one  should  be  allowed  the  benefit  of 
the  other ;  which  were  to  stint  and  bound  nobility  for 
want  of  antiquity,  and  make  virtue  useless. 

No,  let  blood  and  name  go  together ;  but  pray,  let 
nobility  and  virtue  keep  company,  for  they  are  nearest 
of  kin.  Tis  thus  posited  by  God  himself,  that  best 
knows  how  to  apportion  things  with  an  equal  and  just 
hand.  He  neither  likes  nor  dislikes  by  descent ;  nor 
does  he  regard  what  people  were,  but  are.  He  re- 
members not  the  right<M)U8ne8s  of  any  man  that  leaves 
his  righteousness,  much  less  any  unrighteous  man  for 
the  righteousness  of  his  anc^tor. 

But  if  these  men  of  blood  please  to  think  themselves 
concerned  to  believe  and  reverence  God  in  his  Holy 
Scriptures,  they  may  learn  that,  in  the  beginning,  he 
made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men,  to  dwell  upon 
all  the  face  of  the  earth ;  and  that  we  are  descended 
of  one  father  and  mother ;  a  more  certain  original 
than  the  best  of  us  c^n  assign.  From  thence  go  down 
to  Noah,  who  was  the  second  planter  of  human  race, 
and  we  are  upon  some  certainty  for  our  forefathers. 
What  violence  has  rapt,  or  virtue  merited  since,  and 
how  far  we  that  are  alive  are  concerned  in  either,  will 
be  hard  for  us  to  determine  but  a  few  ages  off  us. 

But,  methinks,  it  should  suffice  to  say,  our  own  eyes 
see  that  men  of  blood,  out  of  their  gear  and  trappings, 
without  their  feathers  and  fineiy,  have  no  more  manes 
of  honour  by  nature  stamped  upon  them  than  their 
inferior  neighbours.  Nay,  themselves  being  judges, 
they  will  frankly  tell  us  they  feel  all  those  passions 
in  their  blood  that  make  them  like  other  men,  if  not 
farther  from  the  virtue  that  truly  dignifies.  The 
lamentable  ignorance  and  debauchery  that  now  rages 
among  too  many  of  our  greater  sort  of  folks,  is  too 
clear  and  casting  an  evidence  in  the  point :  and  pray, 
tell  me  of  what  blood  arc  they  come ! 

Howbeit,  when  I  have  said  all  this,  I  intend  not, 
by  debasing  one  false  quality,  to  make  insolent  an- 
other that  IS  not  true.  I  would  not  be  thought  to  set 
the  churl  upon  the  present  gentleman's  shoulder  ;  by 
no  means;  his  rudeness  will  not  mend  the  matter. 
But  what  I  have  writ,  is  to  give  aim  to  all,  where  true 
nobility  dwells,  that  everyone  may  arrive  at  it  by  the 
ways  of  virtue  and  goodness.  But  for  all  this,  I  must 
allow  a  great  advantage  to  the  gentleman  ;  and  there- 
fore prefer  his  station,  just  as  tho  Apostle  Paul,  who, 
after  he  had  humbled  the  Jews,  that  insulted  upon  the 
Christians  with  their  law  and  rites,  gave  them  the  ad- 
vantage upon  all  other  nations  in  statutes  and  judg- 
ments. I  must  grant,  that  the  condition  of  our  great 
men  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  the  ranks  of  interior 
people.  For,  first,  they  have  more  power  to  do  good ; 
and,  if  their  hearts  be  equal  to  their  ability,  they  are 
blessings  to  the  people  of  any  country.  Secondly,  the 
eyes  of  the  people  are  usually  dircctcil  to  them ;  and  if 
the^  will  be  kind,  just,  and  helpful,  they  shadl  have 
their  afiections  and  services.  Thirdly,  they  are  not 
under  equal  straits  with  the  inferior  sort ;  and  conse- 
quently they  have  more  help,  leisure,  and  occasion,  to 
poliiih  their  passions  and  tempers  with  books  and  con- 
versation. Fourthly,  they  have  more  time  to  observe 
the  actions  of  other  nations ;  to  travel  and  view  the 
laws,  customs,  and  interests  of  other  countries,  and 
bring  home  whatsoever  is  worthy  or  imitable.  And  so 
an  easier  way  is  open  for  great  men  to  get  honour ;  and 
such  as  love  true  reputation  will  embrace  the  hc9t 
means  to  it.  But  bcoiuse  it  too  ofb'n  happens  that 
great  men  do  little  mind  to  give  God  the  glory  of 
their  prosperity,  and  to  live  answerable  to  his  mercies, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  live  without  God  in  the  world, 
fulfilling  the  lusts  thereof.  His  hand  is  oflen  seen, 
either  in  impoverishing  or  extinguishing  them,  and 
raising  up  men  of  more  virtue  and  humility  to  their 
estates  and  dignity.  However,  I  must  allow,  that 
among  i>eoplo  of  this  rank,  there  hav^  * 


them  of  more  than  ordinary  virtue,  whose  examplis 
have  given  light  to  their  families.  And  it  has  beoi 
something  natural  for  some  of  their  descendants  to 
endeavour  to  keep  up  the  credit  of  their  houses  in 
proportion  to  the  merit  of  their  founder.  And,  to  say 
true,  if  there  be  any  advantage  in  such  descent^  'tis 
not  from  blood,  but  education ;  for  blood  has  no  intel- 
ligence in  it,  and  is  often  spurious  and  uncertain; 
but  education  has  a  mighty  influence  and  strong  bias 
upon  the  afi^tions  and  actions  of  men.*  In  tUa  the 
ancient  nobles  and  gentry  of  this  kingdom  did  excel ; 
and  it  were  much  to  be  wished  that  our  great  people 
would  set  about  to  recover  the  ancient  economy  of 
their  houses,  the  strict  and  virtuous  discipline  of  their  j 
ancestors,  when  men  were  honoured  for  their  achieve- 
ments, and  when  nothing  more  exposed  a  man  to  shame, 
than  his  being  bom  to  a  nobility  that  he  had  not  a 
virtue  to  support. 

[Petm^s  Advice  to  hi*  Cfhildrau] 

Next,  betake  yourselves  to  some  honest,  industrious  { 
course  of  life,  and  that  not  of  sordid  covetousxtee, 
but  for  example,  and  to  avoid  idleness.    And  if  you  ' 
change  your  condition  and  many,  choose  with  the 
knowledge  and  consent  of  your  mother,  if  living,  or  of 
guardians,  or  those  that  have  the  charge  of  you.  Mind 
neither  beauty  nor  riches,  but  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  . 
and  a  sweet  and  amiable  disposition,  such  as  you  can  ; 
love  above  all  this  world,  and  that  may  maxe  your 
habitations  pleasant  and  desirable  to  you. 

And  being  married,  be  tender,  affectionate,  patient, 
and  meek.  Live  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  he  will 
bless  you  and  your  offspring.  Be  sure  to  live  within 
compass;  borrow  not,  neither  be  beholden  to  any. 
Ruin  not  yourselves  by  kindness  to  others ;  for  that 
exceeds  the  due  bounds  of  friendship^  neither  will  a 
true  friend  expect  it.    Small  matters  I  heed  not.         I 

Let  your  industry  and  parsimony  go  no  further 
than  for  a  sufficiency  for  life,  and  to  mue  a  provision 
for  your  children,  and  that  in  moderation,  if  the  Lord 
gives  you  any.  I  chaige  you  help  the  poor  and  needy ; 
let  the  Lord  have  a  voluntary  share  of  your  income 
for  the  good  of  the  poor,  both  in  our  socie^  and 
others;  for  we  are  all  his  creatures;  remembering 
that  *  he  that  giveth  to  the  poor  lendeth  to  the  Lord.* 

Know  well  your  incomings,  and  your  outgoing! 
may  be  better  regulated.  I^ve  not  money  nor  the 
world :  use  them  only,  and  they  will  serve  vou ;  but 
if  you  love  them  you  serve  them,  which  will  debase 
your  spirits  as  well  as  ofi*end  the  Lord. 

Pity  the  distressed,  and  hold  out  a  hand  of  help  to 
them ;  it  may  be  your  case,  and  aa  you  metetoothos, 
God  will  mete  to  you  again. 

Be  humble  and  gentle  in  your  conversation  ;  of  few 
words  I  chaige  you,  but  always  pertinent  when  you 
speak,  hearing  out  before  you  attempt  to  answer,  and 
then  speaking  as  if  you  would  persuade,  not  impoea. 

Affront  none,  neither  revenge  the  aiEronts  thai  are 
done  to  you ;  but  forgive,  and  you  shall  be  forgiven  of 
your  heavenly  Father. 

In  making  friends,  consider  well  first;  and  when 
you  are  fixed,  be  true,  not  wavering  by  reports,  nor 
deiierting  in  affliction,  for  that  becomes  not  the  good 
and  virtuous. 

Watch  against  anger ;  neither  speak  nor  act  in  it ; 
for,  like  drunkenness,  it  makes  a  num  a  beast>  and 
throws  people  into  desperate  inconvenienoes. 

Avoid  flatterers,  for  they  are  thieves  in  dtsguiw; 
their  praise  is  castly,  designing  to  get  by  those  tbej 
bespeak  ;  they  are  Uie  worst  of  creatures ;  they  lie  to 

*  While  the  influoncc  of  cducstkm,  here  spoken  d  by  Peon, 
i«  unquestionable,  tho  fact  of  the  hereditary  tnoMnurfon  at 
qualities,  both  bodily  and  mental,  hsa  been  equally  wcU  sacvr- 
toined.  although  the  Uws  by  which  i%  is  itffulaiod  are  sUD  tn 
MMue  rapecta  obscure— £(1. 
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flatter,  and  flatter  to  cheat ;  and,  which  is  wone,  if 
you  believe  them,  you  cheat  youTselves  most  dange- 
rously. But  the  yirtuoujB,  though  poor,  lore,  cherish, 
and  prefer.  Remember  David,  who,  asking  the  Lord, 
'  VV^ho  shall  abide  in  thy  tabernacle  I  who  shall  dwell 
upon  thy  holy  hill  1'  answers,  *  He  that  walketh  up- 
rightly, worketh  righteousness,  and  speaketh  the  truth 
in  his  heart;  in  whose  eyes  the  vile  person  is  con- 
temned, but  honoureth  them  who  fear  the  Lord.' 

Next,  my  children,  be  temperate  in  all  things :  in 
your  diet,  K)r  that  is  physic  by  prevention ;  it  keeps, 
nay,  it  makes  people  healthy,  and  their  generation 
sound.  This  is  exclusive  of  the  spiritual  advantage 
it  brings.  Be  also  plain  in  your  apparel ;  keep  out 
tlut  lust  which  reigns  too  much  over  some  ;  let  your 
virtues  be  your  ornaments,  remembering  life  is  more 
than  food,  and  the  body  than  raiment.  Let  your  fur- 
niture be  simple  and  cheap.  Avoid  pride,  avarice, 
and  luxury.  Head  my  *  No  Cross,  no  Crown.'  There 
\»  instruction.  Make  your  conversation  with  the  most 
eminent  for  wisdom  and  piety,  and  shun  all  wicked 
men  as  you  hope  for  the  blessing  of  God  and  the  com- 
f(irt  of  your  father's  living  and  dying  prayers.  Be 
sure  you  speak  no  evil  of  any,  no,  not  of  the  meanest ; 
much  less  of  your  superiors,  as  magistrates,  guardians, 
tutors,  teachers,  and  elders  in  Christ. 

Be  no  busybodies ;  meddle  not  with  other  folk's 
matters,  but  when  in  conscience  and  duty  pressed ; 
for  it  procures  trouble,  and  is  ill  manners,  and  veiy 
unsf^emly  to  wise  men. 

In  your  families  remember  Abraham,  Moses,  and 
Joshua,  their  integrity  to  the  Lord,  and  do  as  you 
have  them  for  your  examples. 

Let  the  fear  and  service  of  the  living  God  be  encou- 
raged in  your  houses,  and  that  plainness,  sobriety, 
and  moderation  in  all  things,  as  becometh  God's 
chosen  people ;  and  as  I  advise  you,  my  beloved  chil- 
dren, do  you  counsel  yours,  if  God  should  give  you 
any.  Yea,  I  counsel  and  command  them  as  m^  pos- 
terity, that  they  love  and  serve  the  Lord  God  with  an 
upri<;ht  heart,  that  he  may  bless  you  and  yours  from 
generation  to  generation. 

And  as  for  you,  who  are  likely  to  be  concerned  in 
the  government  of  Pennsylvania  and  my  parts  of  East 
Jersey,  especially  the  first,  I  do  charge  you  before  the 
Lord  God  and  his  holy  angels,  that  you  be  lowly, 
diligent,  and  tender,  fearing  God,  loving  the  people, 
and  hating  covetousness.  Let  justice  have  its  im- 
partial course,  and  the  law  free  passage.  Though  to 
your  loss,  protect  no  man  against  it ;  for  you  are  not 
al»ove  the  law,  but  the  law  above  you.  Live,  there- 
fore, the  lives  yourselves  you  would  have  the  people 
live,  and  then  you  have  right  and  boldness  to  punish 
the  transgressor.  Keep  upon  the  square,  for  God  sees 
you  :  therefore,  do  your  duty,  and  be  sure  you  see 
with  your  own  eyes,  and  hear  with  your  own  ears.  En- 
tertain no  lurchers,  cherish  no  infonners  for  gain  or 
revenge,  use  no  tricks,  fly  to  no  devices  to  support  or 
cover  injustice ;  but  let  your  hearts  be  upright  before 
the  Lord,  trusting  in  him  above  the  contrivances  of 
men,  and  none  shall  be  able  to  hurt  or  supplant. 

THOMAS  ELLWOOD. 

Thomas  Ellwood  (1639-1713)  is  the  last  writer 
among  the  early  Quakers  whom  we  think  it  neces- 
sary to  mention.  He  was  a  man  of  considerable 
talent,  and  remarkably  endowed  with  the  yirtues  of 
lK?nevolence,  perseverance,  and  integrity,  which  have 
l)ec>n  so  generally  displayed  by  the  members  of  the 
Sf>ciety  of  Friends.  He  seems  to  have  been  totally 
free  from  the  violent  and  intolerant  disposition  by 
which  George  Fox  was  characterised.  From  an  in- 
tfresting  and  highly  instructive  Life  of  Ellwood, 
writton  by  himself,  it  appears  that  his  conversion  to 
the  principles  of  Quakerism  gave  deep  offence  to  his 


father,  who  sometimes  beat  him  with  great  severity, 
particularly  when  the  son  x>er8iBted  in  remaining 
covered  in  his  presence.  To  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  this  offence,  he  successively  took  from  Thomas 
all  his  hats,  so  that,  when  he  went  abroad,  the  ex- 
posure of  his  bare  head  occasioned  a  severe  cold. 
Still,  however,  there  remained  another  cause  of 
offence ;  for  *  whenever  I  had  occasion,'  says  Ellwood, 
*  to  speak  to  my  father,  though  I  had  no  hat  now 
to  offend  him,  yet  my  language  did  as  much ;  for  I 
durst  not  say  "  you**  to  liim,  but  "  thou"  or  "  thee," 
as  the  occasion  required,  and  then  he  would  be  sure 
to  fall  on  me  with  his  fists.  At  one  of  tliese  times, 
I  remember,  when  he  had  beaten  me  in  that  man- 
ner, he  commanded  me  (as  he  commonly  did  at  such 
times)  to  go  to  my  chamber,  which  I  did,  and  he 
followed  me  to  the  bottom  of  the  stairs.  Being  come 
thither,  he  gave  me  a  parting-blow,  and  in  a  very 
angry  tone,  said,  "  Sirrah,  if  ever  I  hear  you  say 
thou  or  thee  to  me  again,  1*11  strike  your  teeth  down 
your  throat"  I  was  greatly  grieved  to  hear  him 
say  so,  and  feeling  a  word  rise  in  my  heart  unto 
him,  I  turned  again,  and  calmly  said  unto  him, 
*'  Should  it  not  be  just  if  God  sliould  serve  thee  so, 
when  thou  sayest  *  thou*  or  *  thee'  to  him.*'  Though 
his  hand  was  up,  I  saw  it  sink,  and  his  countenance 
fall,  and  he  turned  away,  and  left  me  standing  there. 
But  I,  notwithstanding,  went  up  into  my  chamber 
and  cried  unto  the  Lord,  earnestly  beseeching  him 
that  he  would  be  pleased  to  open  my  father's  eyes, 
that  be  might  see  whom  he  fought  against,  and  for 
what ;  and  that  be  would  turn  liis  heart' 

But  what  has  given  a  peculiar  interest  to  Ellwood 
in  the  eyes  of  ix>sterity,  is  the  circumstance  of  his 
having  been  a  pupil  and  fnend  of  Milton,  and  one 
of  those  who  read  to  the  poet  after  the  loss  of  his 
sight  The  object  of  Ellwood  in  offering  his  services 
as  a  reader  was,  that  he  might,  in  return,  obtain 
from  Milton  some  assistance  in  his  own  studies.  One 
of  bis  friends,  as  we  learn  from  his  autobiography, 
*had  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Dr  Paget,  a 
physician  of  note  in  London ;  and  he  with  John 
Milton,  a  gentleman  of  great  note  for  learning 
throughout  the  learned  world,  for  the  accurate  pieces 
he  had  written  on  various  subjects  and  occasions. 
This  person,  having  filled  a  public  station  in  former 
times,  lived  now  a  private  and  retired  life  in  Lon- 
don ;  and,  having  wholly  lost  his  sight,  kept  always 
a  man  to  read  to  him,  which,  ususdly,  was  the  son 
of  some  gentleman  of  his  acquaintance,  whom,  in 
kindness,  he  took  to  improve  his  learning.'  Tlie 
autobiography  contains  the  following  particulars  of 

[EUwood^s  Intercowte  wWi  MiUovu] 

He  received  me  courteously,  as  well  for  the  sake  of 
Dr  Paget,  who  introduced  me,  as  of  Isaac  Pennington, 
who  recommended  me,  to  both  of  whom  he  bore  a  good 
respect;  and  having  inquired  divers  things  of  me, 
with  respect  to  my  former  progressions  in  learning,  he 
dismissed  me,  to  provide  myself  of  such  accommoda- 
tions as  might  be  most  suitable  to  my  future  studies. 

I  went,  therefore,  and  took  myself  a  lodging  as  near 
to  his  house  (which  was  then  in  Jewin-Street)  as  conve- 
niently I  could  ;  and,  from  thenceforward,  went  every 
day,  in  the  afternoon  (except  on  the  first  days  of  the 
week),  and  sitting  by  him  in  his  dining-room,  read  to 
him  such  books,  in  the  Latin  tongue,  as  he  pleased  to 
hear  me  read. 

At  my  first  sitting  to  read  to  him,  observing  that  I 
used  the  English  pronunciation,  he  told  me  if  I  would 
have  the  benefit  of  the  Latin  tongue  (not  only  to  read 
and  understand  Latin  authors,  but  to  converse  with 
foreigners,  either  abroad  or  at  home),  I  must  learn  the 
foreign  pronunciation.    To  this  I  consenting,  he  in- 
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■tructcd  me  how  to  Hound  tfae  Toveb,  ao  different  froiu 
(he  common  pionundBtioa  u«cd  b;  the  Englisli  (nho 
(peak  Anglice  tbeir  LaCin],  tliat  (withKinie  few  otber 
vuiitions  in  Mtmdine  Home  conaonauls,  in  particulai 
cuea,  aa  C,  before  E  or  /,  like  Ch;  Sc,  before  /,  like 
Sh,  kc.)  the  Latin  thus  spoken  •eemed  w  different 
from  that  which  wu  delirered  a»  the  English  gene- 
nlly  apeak  it,  u  if  it  wu  anotber  language. 

I  hail,  before,  during  my  retired  life  at  mj  faiher'a, 
by  unwearied  diligence  and  induHtry,  ao  for  recovered 
the  rules  of  gnimmar  (in  wliich  1  hivd  once  been  vciy 
ready),  that  1  could  both  rrad  a  Latin  author,  and, 
after  a  sort,  hammer  out  Iiia  meaiiirig.  But  this 
change  of  pronunciation  proved  a  new  difficulty  tome. 
It  waa  now  border  to  ine  to  read  than  it  wus  before  to 
understand  when  read.    But 


And  «o  did  I,  wbieh  made  my  reading  the  more  a<v 
oeptable  to  my  muter.  He,  on  the  other  hand,  per- 
ceiving with  what  eamcst  desire  1  pursued  learning, 
Eave  mc  not  only  all  the  eiicoura^ment,  but  all  the 
elp  he  could  ;  for,  haTine  a  cunoua  ear,  he  under- 
Btood,  by  my  tone,  when  f  undcrslood  what  I  read, 
and  when  I  did  not ;  and  accordingly  would  atop  me, 
examine  me,  and  open  the  moat  difficult  pa«<agee 


Thus  went  I  on  for  about  aii  weeks'  time,  reading 
to  him  in  the  aftcmoona,  and  exerciiiug  myself,  with 
my  own  booka,  in  my  chamber  in  the  forenoons.      I 

But,  alaa  I  I  had  liied  my  studies  in  awrongplace. 
Ijoodon  and  I  could  never  agreefor  health.  Mj  li 
(ai  I  Buppoee)  were  too  tender  to  bear  the  aulphur 
air  of  (hat  city  ;  mi  that  I  soon  began  to  droop,  and, 
in  less  than  two  months'  time,  I  waa  fain  to  leaTe  both 
my  sludiea  and  the  city,  and  return  into  the  country, 
to  prcKrre  life  ;  and  much  ado  I  had  to  get  thither. 
*  *  [Having  recDTsred,  and  gone  back  to  Lon- 
don,] I  wu  -very  kindly  received  by  my  roaster,  who 
had  conceired  eo  good  an  opinion  of  me,  that  mj 
Tcraation  <!  found)  wu  accrptable  to  him  ;  ai 
seemed  heartily  glad  of  my  recovery  and  return  ;  and 
into  our  old  method  of  study  we  fell  again,  I  reading 
to  him,  and  he  eipluning  to  me  as  occaaian  n 

Some  little  time  before  I  went  to  Aylesbury  priioi , 
I  wu  deaircd  by  my  quondam  muter,  Milton,  to  take 
a  house  for  him  in  the  neighbourhood  where  [  dwelt, 
that  he  might  get  out  of  the  city,  for  the  safety  of 
himself  and  his  family,  the  pestilence  then  growing 
hot  in  London.  I  took  a  pretty  box  for  tim  in  Giles 
Chalfont,  a  mile  from  me,  of  which  I  gave  him  notice, 


to  him, 'Thou  hast  aaid  much  here  of  Paradise  Idt ; 
but  what  hast  thou  to  say  of  Panuliic  Poand !'  Hi 
made  me  no  answer,  but  sat  some  time  in  a  atm ; 
then  brake  off  that  dlacoune,  and  fell  upon  mode 

After  the  sickness  ru  over,  and  the  cil;  nil 
deaniied,  and  become  safely  habitable  a^D,  ht  R- 
tumcd  thither ;  and  when,  afterwards,  I  went  to  m^ 
on  him  there  (which  I  seldom  failed  of  doing,  whcsnc 
my  occasions  dicw  me  to  Londun),  be  showed  mi  t- 
second  poem,  called  ^Panulisc  H^^ained,'  SAd,  it  4 
plcaaant  tonu,  said  to  uie,  '  This  is  owing  to  you,  if 
it  into  my  liead  at  Chalfuit ;  wliidi  Mon  i 
thought  of.' 

Ellwood  Airaiahes  tome  intereatiDg  partinilin 
concerning  the  London  priaons,  id  which  be  mi 
many  of  hi*  brother  Quakers  were  confiDed.  tod  il> 
manner  in  which  they  were  treated  both  there  ai 
oat  of  door*.  Besides  his  autobiography,  be  wrOc 
numerous  controvereiol  treatises,  the  most  prasi- 
ncnt  fif  which  is  TA*  Paundatiim  of  TMa  Hain. 
published  in  16Bi.  His  Sacred  HMoria  of  Ok  W 
ami  NfB  TrslammU,  which  appeared  in  1705  la! 
1709,  are  regarded  as  hia  most  cunaideraUe  proda^ 


badn 


well-iettied  in  it,  but  wu  prevented  by  that  imprison- 
But  now,  being  released,  and  returned  home,  I  soon 
made  a  visit  to  him,  to  welcome  him  into  the  country. 
After  some  common  discounes  had  passed  betwevn 
us,  he  called  for  a  manuscript  of  hia,  which,  being 
brought,  he  delivered  to  me,  bidding  mo  to  take  it 
home  with  me,  and  read  it  at  my  leisure,  and,  when  1 
had  so  done,  return  it  to  him,  with  my  judgment 
tbcnnipoa. 

When  I  came  home,  and  had  aet  rovMlf  to  reail  it, 
I  found  it  was  that  eicelleut  poem,  which  he  entitled 
'  Paradise  LoFt.'  After  I  had,  with  the  utmost  atten- 
tion, read  it  through,  I  made  him  another  visit,  and 
returned  bim  his  book,  with  due  acknowledgment  for 
the  favour  he  had  done  me,  in  communicating  it  to  ■ 
mc.  lie  uked  me  how  I  liked  it,  and  what  I  thought 
of  it,  nhich  1  modestly  but  freely  told  him ;  and 
after  some  further  discourse  about  it,  1  pleasantly  aaid 


having  resolved  to  fi^ow  his  father's  occaplfi'>^ 
travelled  for  many  years  aboat  the  eonntry  ii  > 

repairer  of  metal  utensils.  At  this  time  he  is  rrpn- 
aented  to  have  been  sunk  in  profligacy  and  wiiiki-:- 
nesa.  though,  as  we  find  a  love  of  dancinft  and  rimriiu 
bclla  inelude J  amnng  wbat  he  alterwardj  hwked  nju 
heinously  ainlHil  tendencies.  It  is  probable  that.  Ukc 
my  other  religious  enthusiasts,  be  has  greatly  t\- 
Bggurated  tlie  depravity  of  his  unregeDcrat«d  axtii- 
tiun.  One  of  his  most  gnevons  transKreasioos  «u 
that  of  swearing  immoderately  ;  and  it  appcan  thil 
even  while  lying  in  wickedness,  hia  conacieoce  olWs 
troubled  him.  By  def^reea  hii  religioni  impnasitoi 
acqnirud  strength  aiul  permanence  j  till,  after  nus.* 
doubts  respiicting  his  acceptability  with  Uod.  li* 
divine  autliurity  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  reBlis' 
of  his  poasesai9a  of  faith  (which  last  drctunstiKi 
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lie  wai  once  on  the  eve  of  pntting  to  the  teat  bj 
cammandiiig  some  irnter  puddles  to  be  diy),  he  at 
len^  E^tuoed  >  comfortablu  stale  of  belief;  and, 
Imruis  now  reiolved  to  lead  a  moral  and  pioui  life, 
wm,  about  tbej^w  16S5,baptUed  Midtdmitted  aaa 


BMbilue  of  liiuijuL 
member  of  the  Baptiit  congregation  in  Bedford.  By 
the  loIidtatioD  of  the  other  memben  of  that  body, 
iG  WHS  induced  to  become  a  preacher,  though  not 
rithuut  aome  uKideat  rctuctance  on  hii  part  After 
zt^oiuly  preaching  the  goapel  for  Qve  yean,  be  vu 
apprehended  as  a  niainlainer  and  upholder  of  as- 
K-niblies  for  religious  purposea,  which,  soon  aAer  the 
Ki^ituration,  liad  been  declared  unlawful.  Ilis  sen- 
tence of  condemnation  to  perpetual  banishment 
was  commnted  to  imprisoomeiit  in  Bedford  Jail, 
where  be  remained  (or  twelve  years  and  a-half. 
1  Juring  that  long  period  he  employed  himself  partly 
in  writing  pious  works,  and  partly  in  making  ts^^, 
'  es  for  the  support  of  lumself  and  his  family. 
1  library  while  in  prison  consisteil  but  of  two 
b>x>ks,  the  Bible  and  Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs,  with 
l><>tli  of  which  his  own  productions  show  him  to 
hnve  bucouie  extremely  familiar.  Haviag  been  li- 
berated through  the  benevolent  endeavours  of  J)r 
lliirlow,  bishop  of  Ijncoln,  he  resumed  his  occupa- 
tiun  of  itinerant  preacher,  and  continued  to  exercise 
it  until  the  proclamation  of  liberty  of  conscience 
by  James  IL  After  that  event,  be  was  enabled, 
by  the  contributions  of  his  frieoda,  to  erect  a  meet- 
ing-house in  Bedford,  where  his  preaching  attracted 
large  congregations  during  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
lie  frequently  vivited  and  preached  to  the  noncon- 
riimiista  in  I«nd»n.  and  when  tlicrc  in  IGSS,  was 
;ut  off  by  fever  In  tlie  siity-llrst  year  of  hia  age. 

While  in  prison  at  Bedford,  Bunyan,  as  we  have 
laid,  compoiid  severd  works ;  of  these  The  PUgrim'i 
l-ivjrai/nm  (Au  World  to  thai  irhich  ii  to  Comt  is 
the  one  which  has  ac qnired  the  most  eictensive  cele- 
brity. Its  popularity,  indeed,  is  olraoat  unrivalled  j 
it  baa  gone  through  iuuuiuenble  editions,  and  been 


translated 

object  of  this  remarkaUe 
necessary  to  say,  is  to  give  an  allegorical  view  of  the 
life  of  a  Christian,  his  difficulties,  temptations,  en- 
couragements, and  ultimate  triumph :  and  this  is 
done  with  such  skill  and  graphic  eflfact,  that  the 
book,  though  upon  the  most  serious  of  subjects,  is 
read  by  children  with  as  much  pleasure  as  the  fictions 
professedly  written  fbr  tbeir  amusement.  The  work 
is,  throughout,  strongly  imbued  with  the  Calvinistic 
principles  of  the  author,  who,  in  relating  the  conten- 
tions of  his  hero  with  the  powers  of  darkness,  and 
the  terrible  visionn  by  which  he  was  so  frequently 
a]>palled,  has  doubtless  drown  largely  from  what  he 
himself  experienced  under  the  influence  of  his  own 
fervid  imagination.  It  has.  not  without  reason,  been 
questioned  whether  the  religious  ideas  which  the 
work  is  calculated  to  insp'u^  be  not  of  so  unnccen- 
sarily  gloomy  a  character  as  to  render  its  indiscrimi- 
nate perusal  by  children  improper.  Of  the  literary 
merits  of  '  The  Pilgrim's  Progress'  Mr  Southey 
speaks  in  the  following  terms: — 'His  is  a  home- 
spun style,  not  a  manufactured  one :  and  what  a 
difference  is  there  between  its  homeliness  and  the 
flippant  vulgarity  of  the  Rc^er  L'Estrange  and  Tom 
Brown  school  I  If  it  is  not  a  well  of  English  unde- 
filcd  to  which  the  poet  as  well  as  the  philologist 
must  repair,  if  they  would  drink  of  the  living  waters, 
it  is  a  clear  stream  of  cnrrent  English,  the  vemaciilar 
speech  of  his  age.  sometimeB,  indeed,  in  its  rusticity 
and  coarseness,  hut  always  in  its  plainness  and  its 
strength.  To  this  natnral  style  Bunyan  is  in  some 
degree  beholden  for  bis  general  popularity;  his 
language  is  everywhere  level  to  the  most  ignorant 
reader,  and  to  the  meanest  capacity :  there  is  a 
homely  reality  about  it ;  a  nursery  tale  is  not  more 
intelligible,  in  its  manner  of  narration,  to  a  child. 
Another  cause  of  his  popnlari^  is,  that  he  taxes  the 
imagination  as  little  as  the  understanding.  Tlie 
vividness  of  his  own.  which,  as  his  history  shows, 
sometimes  could  not  distinguish  ideal  impressions 
from  actual  ones,  occasioned  this.  lie  saw  the  things 
of  which  be  was  writing  as  distinctly  with  lus 
mind'a  eye  as  if  they  were  indeed  pas«ing  before 
him  in  a  dream.  And  the  render  perhaps  sees  them 
more  satisfactorily  to  himself,  bccuise  the  outline  of 
the  picture  only  is  presented  to  him,  and  the  author 
having  made  no  attempt  to  All  up  the  details,  every 
reader  sopplics  them  according  to  the  measure  and 
scope  uf  his  own  intellectual  and  imaginative 
powers.'*  Another  allegorical  production  of  Bunyan. 
which  is  still  read,  though  less  extensively,  is  Tht 
Hoiy  War  madt  by  Kag  Shaddai  upon  Dialtol,,,,  far 
the  Regaminaof  Uie  MetrtwoliM  of  the  World,  or  tlu 
Laiiag  and  Htlakaig  of  MaatouL  Here  tlie  fail  of 
man  is  typified  by  the  ciptnre  of  the  flouriihing 
city  of  Mansoul  by  Diabolos.  the  enemy  of  its  rights 
fill  sovereign  Shaddsi,  or  Jehovah  ;  whoso  son  Im- 
mannel  recovers  it  after  a  tedious  siege.  Bunyan'a 
Gract  alutaidag  to  tiit  Chief  of  Siiauri  (of  which 
the  most  remarkable  portions  are  given  below)  is  an 
interesting  though  tanatical  narrative  of  his  own  life 
and  religions  experience.  His  other  works,  which 
■re  numerona,  and  principally  of  the  emblematic 
class,  need  not  be  mentioned,  as  their  merits  are 
not  great  enough  to  have  preserved  them  tram 
■Imoat  total  oblivion.  The  coDcluding  extnu:t«  ate 
from  '  The  Pilgrim's  Progress.' 

[Ejtrael*fnm  Bmijum'i  A<ttAiograjhii.'\ 

In  this  my  relation  of  the  merciful  working  of  Ood 

unon  my  aoul,  it  will  not  be  amis*,  if,  in  the  tint 

plaix,  I  do,  in  a  few  worda,  giie  you  a  hint  of  my 

•  Boutlify'.  edition  at  •  The  FDgrlm^  Pragma,'  p,  liuvUL 
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pedigree  and  maimer  of  bringing  up,  that  thereby  the 
goodness  and  bounty  of  Ood  towards  me  may  be  the 
more  advanoed  and  magnified  before  the  sons  of  men. 

For  my  descent,  then,  it  was,  as  is  well  known  by 
many,  of  a  low  and  inconsiderable  ^neration,  my 
father's  house  being  of  that  rank  that  is  meanest  and 
most  despised  of  all  the  families  of  the  land.  Where- 
fore I  have  not  here,  as  others,  to  boast  of  noble  blood, 
and  of  any  high-bom  state,  according  to  the  flesh, 
though,  all  things  considered,  I  magnify  the  heayenly 
majesty,  for  that  br  this  door  he  brought  me  into  the 
world,  to  partake  of  the  grace  and  life  that  is  in  Christ 
by  the  gospel.  But,  notwithstanding  the  meanness 
and  inconsiderableness  of  my  parents,  it  pleased  Qod 
to  put  it  into  their  hearts  to  put  me  to  school,  to  learn 
me  both  to  read  and  write ;  the  which  I  also  attained, 
according  to  the  rate  of  other  poor  men's  children, 
though,  to  my  shame,  I  confess  I  did  soon  lose  that  I 
bad  learned,  even  almost  utterly,  and  that  long  before 
the  Lord  did  work  his  gracious  work  of  conversion 
upon  my  soul.  As  for  my  own  natural  life,  for  the 
time  that  I  was  without  God  in  the  world,  it  was,  in- 
deed, according  to  the  course  of  this  world,  and  the 
spirit  that  now  worketh  in  the  children  of  disobedience, 
Kph.  ii.  2,  3.  It  was  my  delight  to  be  taken  captive 
by  the  devil  at  his  will,  2  Tim.  ii.  26,  being  filled  with 
all  unrighteousness;  the  which  did  also  so  strongly 
work,  both  in  my  heart  and  life,  that  I  had  but  few 
equals,  both  for  cursing,  swearing,  lying,  and  blas- 
pheming the  holy  name  of  God.  x  ea,  so  settled  and 
rooted  was  1  in  these  things,  that  they  became  as  a 
second  nature  to  me ;  the  which,  as  I  nave  also  with 
soberness  considered  since,  did  so  offend  the  Lord,  that 
even  in  my  childhood  he  did  scare  and  terrify  me 
with  fearful  dreams  and  visions.  For  often,  after  I 
had  spent  this  and  the  other  da^  in  sin,  I  have  been 
greatly  affiicted  while  asleep  with  the  apprehensions 
of  devils  and  wicked  spirits,  who,  as  I  tnen  thought, 
laboured  to  draw  me  away  with  them,  of  which  I 
could  never  be  rid.  Also  I  should,  at  these  years,  be 
greatly  troubled  with  the  thoughts  of  the  fearful  tor- 
ments of  hell-fire,  still  fearing  that  it  would  be  my 
lot  to  be  found  at  last  among  those  devils  and  hellish 
fiends,  who  are  there  bound  down  with  the  chains  and 
bonds  of  darkness  unto  the  judgment  of  the  great  day. 

These  things,  I  say,  when  I  was  but  a  child  but 
nine  or  ten  years  old,  did  so  distress  my  soul,  that 
then,  in  the  midst  of  my  many  sj^rts  and  childish 
vanities,  amidst  my  vain  companions,  I  was  often 
much  cast  down  and  afflicted  in  my  mind  therewith, 
yet  could  I  not  let  go  my  sins.  Yea,  I  was  also  then 
so  overcome  with  despair  of  life  and  heaven,  that  I 
should  oflen  wish  either  that  there  had  been  no  hell, 
or  that  I  had  been  a  devil,  supposing  they  were  only 
tormentors,  that  if  it  must  needs  be  that  I  went  thither, 
I  might  be  rather  a  tormentor  then  be  tormented  my- 
self. 

A  while  afler,  these  terrible  dreams  did  leave  me, 
which  also  I  soon  forgot ;  for  my  pleasures  did  auickly 
cut  off  the  remembrance  of  them,  as  if  they  had  never 
been ;  wherefore,  with  more  greediness,  according  to 
the  strength  of  nature,  I  did  still  let  loose  the  reins 
of  my  lusts,  and  delighted  in  all  transgressions  against 
the  law  of  God ;  so  that,  until  I  came  to  the  state  of 
marriage,  I  was  the  venr  ringleader  in  all  manner  of 
vice  uid  ungodliness.  Vea,  such  prevalency  had  the 
lusts  of  the  flesh  on  my  poor  soul,  that,  had  not  a 
miracle  of  precious  grace  prevented,  I  had  not  only 
perished  by  the  stroke  of  eternal  justice,  but  also  laid 
myself  open  to  the  stroke  of  those  laws  which  bring 
some  to  disgrace  and  shame  before  the  face  of  the 
world. 

In  these  days  the  thoughts  of  religion  were  very 
grievous  to  me ;  I  could  neither  endure  it  myself,  nor 
that  any  other  should  ;  so  that  when  I  have  seen  some 
read  in  those  books  that  concerned  Christian  piety,  it 


would  be  as  it  were  a  priaon  to  me.  Then  I  mid  q&u 
God,  *  Depart  from  me,  for  I  desixe  not  the  knewledj;? 
of  thy  wa^s,'  Job  xx.  14,  15.  I  was  xioir  roid  of  ail 
good  consideration ;  heaven  and  hril  were  both  oat  of 
sight  and  mind ;  and  as  for  saying  and  damnini^  tkn 
were  least  in  my  thoughts.  '  O  Loxd«  thoo  kaonvn 
my  life,  and  my  ways  are  not  hid  from  thee.' 

But  this  I  well  remember,  that,  though  I  oa«ld  mj- 
self  sin  with  the  greatest  delight  and  fane,  jet  cvo 
then,  if  I  had  at  any  time  seen  wicked  things^  by  thur 
who  professed  goodness,  it  would  make  my  sfwrh 
tremble.  As  once,  above  all  the  rest,  whco  I  wm  a 
the  height  of  vanity,  yet  hearing  one  to  vwear  liiat 
was  reckoned  for  a  religious  man,  it  had  ao  grat  & 
stroke  upon  my  spirit,  that  it  made  m j  hean  adte. 
But  God  did  not  utterly  leave  me,  but  followed  z&i 
still,  not  with  convictions,  but  jud^nents  mixed  wiib 
mercy.  For  once  I  fell  into  a  creek  of  the  sea,  tai. 
hardly  escaped  drowning.  Another  time  I  fell  out  ^f 
a  boat  into  Bedford  river,  but  mercy  jd'pmemi 
me ;  besides,  another  time  being  in  the  field  with  oy 
companions,  it  chanced  that  an  adder  pASsed  over  tbr 
highway,  so  I,  having  a  stick,  struck  her  over  the  hack, 
and  having  stunned  h^,  I  forced  open  her  moath  witb 
my  stick,  and  plucked  her  sting  out  with  my  fio^rers^ 
by  which  act,  had  not  Ood  been  merciful  to  me,  I 
might,  by  my  desperateness,  have  brought  myadf  U 
my  end.  This,  also,  I  have  taken  notice  of  vitA 
thanksgiving :  when  I  was  a  soldier,  I  with  othenwm 
drawn  out  to  go  to  such  a  place  to  besiege  it ;  l«i 
when  I  was  just  ready  to  go,  one  of  the  oompeny  d;- 
sired  to  go  in  my  room ;  to  which  when  I  had  con- 
sented, he  took  my  place,  and  coming  to  the  aiege,  ^ 
he  stood  sentinel,  he  was  shot  in  the  head  with  a 
musket-bullet,  and  died.  Here,  as  I  said,  wcfe  jadj^ 
ments  and  mercy,  but  neither  of  them  did  awmkok  luv 
soul  to  righteousness;  wherefore  I  sinned  still,  mtJ 
grew  more  and  more  rebellious  against  God,  and  an- 
less  of  my  own  salvation. 

Presently  after  this  I  changed  my  condition  into  a 
married  state,  and  my  mercy  was  to  light  upon  awsfc 
whose  father  and  mother  were  coantod  godly ;  tk> 
woman  and  I,  though  we  came  together  as  poor  as  pt^« 
might  be  (not  having  so  much  household  stuff  v  s 
diaa  or  spoon  betwixt  us  both),  yet  this  she  had  f<? 
her  part,  <  The  Plain  Man's  Pathway  to  Hc^ren,'  azrf 
*  The  Practice  of  Piety,'  which  her  father  had  \e^ 
when  he  died.    In  these  two  books  I  someti 
wherein  I  found  some  things  that  were 
pleasant  to  me  (but  all  this  while  I  met  with  no 
viction).    She  also  often  would  tell  me  what  a  godl7 
man  her  father  was,  and  how  he  would  reprove  aaa 
correct  vice,  both  in  his  house  and  mwo*^  his  nei^ 
hours,  and  what  a  strict  and  holy  life  he  liyied  in  k.« 
days,  both  in  word  and  deed.   Wherefore  these  boekN 
though  they  did  not  reach  my  heart  to  awmken  it 
about  my  sad  and  sinful  state,  yet  they  did  bc^ 
within  me  some  desires  to  reform  my  vicious  life,  aau 
fall  in  very  eagerly  with  the  religion  of  the  time* ;  P 
wit,  to  go  to  church  twice  a-day,  and  there  vm- 
voutly  lK>th  say  and  sing  as  others  did,  jet  vetau 
my  wicked  life ;  but  wiSud  was  so  overrun  with 
spirit  of  superstition,  that  I  adored,  soxd  that  wiu 
great  devotion,  even  all  things  (both  the  hixh-pl»A-, 
priest,  clerk,  vestment,  service,  and  what  else^bdoox- 
ing  to  the  church ;  counting  all  things  holy  that  vrrt 
therein  contained,  and  especially  the  priest  *ad  ckrw 
most  happy,  and,  without  doubt,  greatly  blessed,  l«^ 
cause  they  were  the  servants,  as  I  then  thoo^u  . 
God,  and  were  principal  in  the  holy  templo,  to  do  k.« 
work  therein.    This  conceit  grew  so  strong  uptm  i  ^ 
spirit,  that  had  I  but  seen  a  priest  (thoun  nervr  ^ 
sordid  and  debauched  in  his  life),  I  shomd  ftod  =.^ 
spirit  fall  under  him,  reverence  him,  and  knit  ca*- 
him ;  yea,  I  thought  for  the  love  I  did  bear  m 
(supposing  they  were  the  roimstCTB  of  Uod),  I  c 
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hftTe  laid  down  at  their  feet,  and  have  been  trampled 
upon  by  them — their  name,  their  garb,  and  work  did 
80  intoxicate  and  bewitch  me.  *  * 

But  all  this  while  I  was  not  sensible  of  the  danger 
and  eril  of  sin ;  I  was  kept  from  considering  that  sin 
woald  damn  me,  what  religion  soerer  I  followed,  un- 
less I  was  found  in  Christ.  Nay,  I  nerer  thought 
whether  there  was  such  a  one  or  no.  Thus  man,  while 
blind,  doth  wander,  for  he  knoweth  not  the  way  to  the 
city  of  God,  Eccles.  x.  15. 

But  one  day,  amongst  all  the  sermons  our  parson 
made,  bij  subject  was  to  treat  of  the  Sabbath-daj,  and 
of  the  eril  of  breaking  that,  either  with  labour,  sports, 
or  otherwise ;  wherefore  I  fell  in  my  conscience  under 
his  sermon,  thinking  and  beliering  that  he  made  that 
sermon  on  purpose  to  show  me  my  eril  doing.  And 
at  that  time  I  felt  what  guilt  was,  though  nerer  before 
that  I  can  remember ;  but  then  I  was  for  the  present 
greatly  loaded  therewith,  and  so  went  home,  when  the 
sermon  was  ended,  with  a  great  burden  upon  my 
spirit.  This,  for  that  instant,  did  embitter  my  former 
pleasures  to  me ;  but  hold,  it  lasted  not,  for  before  I 
had  well  dined,  the  trouble  began  to  go  off  my  mind, 
and  my  heart  returned  to  its  old  course ;  but  oh,  how 
glad  was  I  that  this  trouble  was  gone  from  me,  and 
that  the  fire  was  put  out,  that  I  might  sin  again  with- 
out control !  Wherefore,  when  1  had  satisfied  nature 
with  my  food,  I  shook  the  sermon  out  of  my  mind, 
and  to  my  old  custom  of  sports  and  gaming  I  returned 
with  great  delight. 

But  the  same  day,  as  I  was  in  the  midst  of  a  game 
of  cat,  and  baring  struck  it  one  blow  from  the  hole, 
ju<tt  as  I  was  about  to  strike  it  the  second  time,  a  roice 
did  suddenly  dart  frt>m  hearen  into  my  soul,  which 
said,  '  Wilt  thou  leave  thy  sins  and  go  to  heaven,  or 
have  thy  sins  and  go  to  hell!'  At  this  I  was  put  to 
an  exceeding  maze  ;  wherefore,  leaving  my  cat  upon 
the  ground,  I  looked  up  to  heaven,  and  was  as  if  I 
had,  with  the  eyes  of  my  underdtanding,  seen  the  Lord 
Jesus  look  down  upon  me,  as  being  very  hotly  dis- 
pleased with  me,  and  as  if  he  did  severely  threaten  me 
with  some  grievous  punishment  for  those  and  other 
ungodly  practices. 

I  had  BO  sooner  thus  conceived  in  my  mind,  but 
Huddenly  this  conclusion  fastened  on  my  spirit  (for 
the  former  hint  did  set  my  sins  again  before  my  face), 
that  I  had  been  a  great  and  grievous  sinner,  and  that 
it  was  now  too  late  for  me  to  look  after  heaven ;  for 
Christ  would  not  forgive  me  nor  pardon  my  transgres- 
sions.   Then,  while  I  was  thinking  of  it,  and  fearing 
le«t  it  should  be  so,  I  felt  my  heart  sink  in  despair, 
concluding  it  was  too  late,  ana  therefore  I  resolved  in 
my  mind  to  go  on  in  sin ;  for,  thought  I,  if  the  case 
be  thus,  my  state  is  surely  miserable ;  miserable  if  I 
leave  my  sins,  and  but  miserable  if  I  follow  them :  I 
can  but  be  damned ;  and  if  I  must  be  so,  I  had  as 
good  be  damned  for  many  sins  as  be  damned  for  few. 
ThuB  I  stood  in  the  midst  of  my  play,  before  all 
that   then  were  present ;  but  yet  I  told  them  no- 
thing; but,  I  say,  having  made  this  conclusion,,  I 
returned  desperately  to  my  sport  again ;  and  I  well 
remember,  tnat  presently  this  kind  of  despair  did 
8o   possess  my  soul,  that  I  was  persuaded  I  could 
never  attain  to  other  comfort  than  what  I  should 
^'ct  in  sin ;  for  heaven  waA  gone  already,  so  that  on 
that  I  must  not  think  ;  wherefore  I  found  within  me 
^reat  desire  to  take  my  fill  of  sin,  that  I  might  taste 
the  sweetness  of  it ;  and  I  made  as  much  haste  as  I 
could  to  fill  my  belly  with  its  dolicates,  lest  I  should 
die  before  I  had  my  desires ;  for  that  I  feared  greatly. 
In  these  things,  I  protest  bdbre  Ood  I  lie  not,  neither 
Jo   I  frame  this  sort  of  speech ;  these  were  really, 
^tronglj,  and  with  all  my  heart,  my  desires  ;  the  good 
l^rd,  whose  mercy  is  unsearchable,  fomve  mjf  trami- 
^rcjt^ons.     And  I  am  very  confident  innX  this  temp- 
tation of  the  devil  is  mora  usual  among  poor  crei^tares 


than  many  are  aware  of,  yet  they  continually  have  a 
secret  conclusion  within  them,  that  there  are  no  hopes 
for  them;  for  they  have  loved  sins,  therefore  after 
them  they  will  go,  Jer.  ii.  25.  xviii.  12. 

Now,  therefore,  I  went  on  in  sin,  still  grudging  that 
I  could  not  be  satisfied  with  it  as  I  would.  This  did 
continue  with  me  about  a  month  or  more;  but  one 
day,  as  I  was  standing  at  a  neighbour's  shop  window, 
and  there  cursing  and  swearing  after  my  wonted  man- 
ner, there  sat  within  the  woman  of  the  house,  who 
heaid  me ;  and  though  she  was  a  very  loose  and  un- 
godly wretch,  yet  pretested  that  I  swore  and  cursed 
at  that  most  fearful  rate,  that  she  was  made  to  tremble 
to  hear  me ;  and  told  me  further,  that  I  was  the  un- 

fodliest  fellow  for  swearing  that  she  ever  heard  in  all 
er  life ;  and  that  I,  by  thus  doing,  was  able  to  spoil 
all  the  youth  in  the  whole  town,  if  they  came  but  in 
my  company.  At  this  reproof  I  was  silenced,  and  put 
to  secret  shame,  and  that,  too,  as  I  thought,  before  the 
God  of  heaven ;  wherefore,  while  I  stood  there,  hang- 
ing down  my  head,  I  wished  that  I  might  be  a  little 
child  again,  that  my  father  might  leam  me  to  4peak 
without  this  wicked  way  of  swearing ;  for,  thought  I, 
I  am  so  accustomed  to  it,  that  it  is  in  vain  to  think 
of  a  reformation,  for  that  could  never  be.  But  how 
it  came  to  pass  I  know  not,  I  did  from  this  time  for- 
ward so  leave  my  swearing,  that  it  was  a  great  wonder 
to  myself  to  observe  it ;  and  whereas  before  I  knew  not 
how  to  speak  unless  I  put  an  oath  before,  and  another 
behind,  to  make  my  words  have  authority,  now  I 
could  without  it  speak  better,  and  with  more  pleasant- 
ness, than  ever  I  could  before.  All  this  while  I  knew 
not  Jesus  Christ,  neither  did  leave  my  sports  and 
plays. 

But  quickly  after  this,  I  fell  into  company  with 
one  poor  man  that  made  profession  of  religion,  who,  as 
I  then  thought,  did  talk  pleasantly  of  the  Scriptures 
and  of  religion ;  wherefore,  liking  what  he  said,  I  be- 
took me  to  my  Bible,  and  began  to  take  great  pleasure 
in  reading,  especially  with  the  historical  part  thereof ; 
for,  as  for  Paul's  epistles,  and  such  like  scriptures,  I 
could  not  away  with  them,  being  as  yet  ignorant 
either  of  my  nature,  or  of  the  want  and  worth  of  Jesus 
Christ  to  save  us.  Wherefore  I  fell  to  some  outward 
reformation  both  in  my  words  and  life,  and  did  set 
the  commandments  before  me  for  my  way  to  heaven  ; 
which  commandments  I  also  did  strive  to  keep,  and, 
as  I  thought,  did  keep  them  pretty  well  sometimes, 
and  then  I  should  have  comfort ;  yet  now  and  then 
should  break  one,  and  so  afflict  my  conscience ;  but 
then  I  should  repent,  and  say  I  was  sorry  for  it,  and 

E remise  God  to  do  better  next  time,  and  there  got 
elp  again ;  for  then  I  thought  I  plcMcd  God  as  well 
as  any  man  in  England. 

Thus  1  continued  about  a  year,  all  which  time  our 
neighbours  did  take  me  to  be  a  very  godly  and  reli- 
^otts  man,  and  did  marvel  much  to  see  such  great 
alteration  in  my  life  and  manners ;  and,  indeed,  so  it 
was,  though  I  knew  not  Christ,  nor  grace,  nor  faith, 
nor  hope ;  for,  as  I  have  since  seen,  had  I  then  died, 
my  state  had  been  most  fearful.  But,  I  say,  my 
neighbours  were  amazed  at  this  my  great  conver- 
sion— ^from  prodigious  profaneness  to  something  like  a 
moral  life  and  sober  man.  Now,  therefore,  they  began 
to  praise,  to  commend,  and  to  speak  well  of  me,  both 
to  my  face  and  behind  my  back.  Now  I  was,  as  they 
said,  become  godly ;  now  I  was  become  a  right  honest 
man.  But  ohl  when  I  understood  those  were  their 
words  and  opinions  of  me,  it  pleased  me  mighty  well ; 
for  though  as  yet  I  was  nothing  but  a  poor  painted 
hypocrite,  yet  I  loved  to  be  talked  of  as  one  that  was 
truly  godly.  I  was  proud  of  my  godliness,  and,  in- 
deed, I  did  all  I  did  either  to  be  seen  of  or  well  spoken 
of  by  men ;  and  thus  I  continued  for  about  a  twelve- 
month or  more. 
Now  you  must  know,  that  before  this  I  had  taken 
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much  delight  in  ringing,  but  mj  conscience  beginning 
to  be  tender,  I  thought  such  pnurtice  was  but  Tain, 
and  therefore  forced  myself  to  leave  it ;  yet  my  mind 
hankered ;  wherefore  I  would  go  to  the  steeple^house 
and  look  on,  though  I  durst  not  ring;  but  I  thought 
this  did  not  become  religion  neither ;  yet  I  forced  my- 
self and  would  look  on  still.  But  quickly  after,  I  be- 
gan to  think,  '  How,  if  one  of  the  bells  should  &11  V 
Then  I  chose  to  stand  under  a  main  beam  that  lay 
OTerthwart  the  steeple,  from  side  to  side,  thinking 
here  I  might  stand  sure ;  but  then  I  thought  again, 
should  the  bell  fall  with  a  swing,  it  might  first  hit 
the  wall,  and  then  rebounding  upon  me,  might  kill 
for  all  this  beam.    This  made  me  stand  in  the 


me 


steeple-door ;  and  now,  thought  I,  I  am  safe  enough ; 
for  if  a  bell  should  then  fall,  I  can  slip  out  behind 
these  thick  walls,  and  so  be  preserved  notwithstand- 
ing. So  after  this  I  would  yet  go  to  see  them  ring, 
but  would  not  go  any  farther  than  the  steeple-door ; 
but  then  it  came  into  my  head,  '  How,  if  the  steeple 
itself  should  fall  V  And  this  thought  (it  may,  for 
aught  I  know,  when  I  stood  and  looked  on)  did  con- 
tinually so  shake  my  mind,  that  I  durst  not  stand  at 
the  steeple-door  any  longer,  but  was  forced  to  flee,  for 
fear  the  steeple  should  &11  upon  my  head. 

Another  thing  was  my  dancing ;  I  was  a  full  year 
before  I  could  quite  leave  that.  But  all  this  while, 
when  I  thought  I  kept  that  or  this  commandment,  or 
did  by  word  or  deed  anything  I  thought  was  good,  I 
had  great  peace  in  my  conscience,  and  would  think 
with  myself,  God  cannot  choose  but  be  now  pleased 
with  me ;  yea,  to  relate  it  in  my  own  way,  I  thought 
no  man  in  England  could  please  God  better  than  I. 
But,  poor  wretch  as  I  was,  I  was  all  this  while  igno- 
rant of  Jesus  Christ,  and  going  about  to  establish  my 
own  righteousness ;  and  had  perished  therein,  had  not 
God  in  his  mercy  showed  me  more  of  my  state  by 
nature.  *  * 

In  these  davs,  when  I  have  heard  others  talk  of 
what  was  the  sm  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  then  would 
the  tempter  so  provoke  me  to  desire  to  sin  that  sin, 
that  I  was  as  if  I  could  not,  must  not,  neither  should 
be  quiet  until  I  had  committed  it ;  now  no  sin  would 
serve  but  that :  if  it  were  to  be  committed  by  speak- 
ing of  such  a  word,  then  I  have  been  as  if  my  mouth 
would  have  spoken  that  word  whether  I  would  or  no ; 
and  in  so  strong  a  measure  was  the  temptation  upon 
me,  that  often  I  have  been  ready  to  clap  my  hands 
under  my  chin,  to  hold  my  mouth  from  opening ;  at 
other  times,  to  leap  with  my  head  downward  into 
some  muck-hill  hole,  to  keep  my  mouth  from  speak- 
ing. Now,  again,  I  counted  the  estate  of  everything 
that  God  had  made  far  better  than  this  dreadful  state 
of  mine  was ;  yea,  gladly  would  I  have  been  in  the 
condition  of  a  dog  or  a  horse,  for  I  knew  they  had  no 
souls  to  perish  under  the  everlasting  weight  of  hell  or 
sin,  as  mine  was  like  to  do.  Nay,  though  I  saw  this 
and  felt  this,  yet  that  which  added  to  my  sorrow  was, 
that  I  could  not  find  that  with  all  my  soul  I  did  de- 
sire deliverance.  That  scripture  did  also  tear  and 
rend  my  soul  in  the  midst  of  these  distractions,  '  The 
wicked  are  like  the  troubled  sea,  which  cannot  rest, 
1  whose  waters  cast  up  mire  and  dirt.  There  is  no 
peace  to  the  wicked,  saith  my  God,'  Isaiah  Ivii. 
20, 21.  ♦  • 

And  now  I  am  speaking  my  experience,  I  will  in 
this  place  thrust  in  a  word  or  two  concerning  my 
preaching  the  word,  and  of  God's  dealing  with  me  in 
^  that  particular  also.    After  I  had  been  about  five  or 
'  nx  yean  awakened,  and  helped  to  see  both  the  want 
•ad  worth  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  and  to  venture 
nj  wul  upon  him,  some  of  the  most  able  among  the 
\  niaii  with  us  for  judgment  and  holiness  of  life,  as 
\  tbcy  amceiTed,  did  perceive  that  God  counte<l  me 
irailhy  to  imderstana  something  of  his  will  in  his 
VAy  «^  and  had  given  me  utterance  to  express 


what  I  saw  to  otlietB  for  rdifiratwin;  fthovlesv  thcv 
desired  me,  with  modi  eaimtiieaa,  tfaat  I  wvukl 
be  willing  at  some  times  to  take  in  haad,  in  ene  ctf 
the  meetings,  to  speak  a  word  of  cxhortntioD  unto 
them.  The  which,  thoo^  ai  Htm  fist  H  did  mnA 
dash  and  abash  my  spirit  jet  being  still  hy  them  de- 
sired and  intreated,  I  consented,  and  did  twiee,  at 
two  several  assemblies,  bnt  in  priTate,  tboog^  with 
much  weakness,  discover  my  ^h  amongst  them ;  ai 
which  they  did  solemnly  protest,  na  in  tise  siffat  f^. 
the  great  God,  they  were  both  affected  nad  OQsnfart^d, 
and  gave  thanks  to  the  Father  of  mrrrica  §ar  tkc 
grace  bestowed  on  me. 

After  this,  sometimes,  when  some  of  timn  did  p 
into  the  country  to  teach,  they  would  also  tha«  I 
should  go  with  them,  where,  though  as  jet  I  dust  net 
make  use  of  my  gift  in  an  open  way,  jet  moie  pri- 
vately, as  I  came  amongst  the  good  people  in  thoee 
places,  I  did  sometimes  speak  a  word  of  adnMOutkv 
unto  them  also,  the  which  they  reodved  widi  reioir- 
ing  at  the  mercy  of  God  to  me-waid,  professing  thrir 
souls  were  edified  thereby.  Wherefore,  to  be  brief, 
at  last  being  still  desired  by  the  church,  I  was  men 
particularly  called  forth,  and  ^ipointed  to  a  mure 
ordinaij  and  public  preaching  of  the  word,  not  onbr  to 
and  amongst  them  that  believed,  bat  also  to  olftr'thr 
gospel  to  those  who  had  not  yet  received  the  &2tk 
thereof:  about  which  time  I  did  evidentlj  find  in  bit 
mind  a  secret  pricking  forward  thereto,  though  at  that 
time  I  was  most  sorely  afflicted  with  fierj  darts  of  the 
devil  concerning  my  eternal  state.  *  * 

Wherefore,  though  of  myself^  of  all  the  saints  ibt 
most  unworthy,  yet  I,  with  great  fear  and  tmnhlinj 
at  my  own  weakness,  did  set  upon  the  woi^  and  did, 
according  to  my  gift,  preach  that  blessed  gwpcl  that 
God  hath  shown  me  in  the  holy  word  of  truth  ;  whidi. 
when  the  countir  understood,  they  came  in  to  hiasr 
the  word  by  hundreds,  and  that  from  aU  parts,  thou^ 
upon  divers  and  sundry  accounts.  And  I  thank  Ciod 
he  gave  unto  me  some  measure  of  bowels  and  pitj 
for  their  souls,  which  also  put  me  forward  to  labr^ar 
with  great  earnestness  to  find  out  such  a  word  a» 
might,  if  God  would  bless  it,  awaken  the  coDwricnce, 
in  which  also  the  good  Lord  had  rc^tect  to  the  dcssn 
of  his  8cr>'ant ;  for  I  had  not  preached  long  br^ire 
some  began  to  be  greatly  afflicted  in  their  minds  at 
the  greatness  of  their  sin,  and  of  their  need  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

But  I  first  could  not  believe  that  God  should  i^wak 
by  me  to  the  heart  of  any  man,  still  coontinf  myirlf 
unworthy;  yet  thoM  who  were  thus  tou<4icd  wonl*) 
have  a  particular  respect  for  me ;  and  though  I  di4 
put  it  from  me  that  they  should  be  awakened  by  me, 
still  they  would  affirm  it  before  the  sainta  of  Owl : 
they  would  also  bless  God  for  me  (unworUi j  wivtch 
that  I  am  t),  and  count  me  God's  instrument  that 
showed  to  them  the  way  of  salvation.        *         * 

Thus  I  went  on  for  the  space  of  two  jears,  cijij^s 
out  against  men's  sins,  and  their  fearful  state  bccnn«r 
of  them.  After  which  the  Lord  came  in  upon  mr  ova 
soul  with  some  sure  peace  and  comfoi;^  through  dri<t : 
wherefore  now  I  altered  in  my  preaching  (for  still  1 
preached  what  I  saw  and  felt} ;  now  therdbce  I  di'l 
much  labour  to  hold  with  Jesus  Christ  in  all  hr» 
offices,  relations,  ajid  benefits  unto  the  world,  and  did 
strive  also  to  condemn  and  remove  those  false  rap- 
ports and  props  on  which  the  world  doth  lean,  aL«i 
by  them  fall  and  perish.  On  these  things  also  I  stajid 
as  long  as  on  the  other. 

After  this,  God  led  mc  into  something  of  the  m^r- 
steiy  of  the  union  of  Christ ;  wherefore  that  I  dl«- 
covcred  and  showed  to  them  also.  And  when  I  h»l 
travelled  through  these  three  points  of  the  wrrd  of 
God,  about  the  space  of  five  years  or  more,  I  «a» 
caught  in  my  pr^ent  practice,  and  cast  into  fwiw«:« 
where  I  have  lain  above  as  long  agun  to  oonfirm  th^ 
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truth  by  waj  of  sufferiDg,  m  I  was  before  in  testifying 
of  it  according  to  the  Scriptures  in  a  way  of  preach- 
ing. ♦  * 

When  I  first  went  to  preach  the  word  abroad,  the 
doctors  and  priests  of  the  countiy  did  open  wide 
against  me ;  but  I  was  persuaded  of  this,  not  to  render 
railing  for  railing,  but  to  see  how  many  of  their  car- 
nal professors  I  could  conyince  of  their  miserable  state 
by  the  law,  and  of  the  want  and  worth  of  Christ :  for, 
thought  I, '  That  shall  answer  for  me  in  time  to  come, 
when  they  shall  be  for  my  hire  before  their  face,'  Gen. 
XXX.  33. 

I  neTer  cared  to  meddle  with  things  that  were  con- 
troverted, and  in  dispute  among  the  saints,  especiallT 
things  of  the  lowest  nature ;  yet  it  pleased  me  mucn 
to  contend  with  great  earnestness  for  the  word  of 
faith,  and  the  remiHtiion  of  sins  by  the  death  and  suf- 
ferings of  Jesus ;  but,  I  say,  as  to  other  things,  I  would 
let  them  alone,  because  I  saw  they  engendered  strife ; 
and  bccaujse  that  they  neither  in  doing  nor  in  leanng 
undone  did  commend  us  to  God  to  be  his :  besides,  1 
Haw  my  work  before  me  did  run  into  another  channel, 
even  to  cany  an  awakened  word ;  to  thul  therefore  I 
did  stick  and  adhere.  *  * 

If  any  of  those  who  were  awakened  by  my  minis- 
tty  did  after  that  fall  back  (as  sometimes  too  many 
did),  I  can  truly  say  their  loss  hath  been  more  to  me 
than  if  my  own  children,  begotten  of  my  own  body, 
had  been  going  to  their  grave.  I  think  yerily,  I  may 
speak  it  without  any  offence  to  the  Lord,  nothing  haa 
gone  so  near  me  as  that,  unless  it  was  the  fear  of  the 
loM  of  the  salvation  of  my  own  soul.  I  hare  counted 
aM  if  I  had  goodly  buildings  and  lordships  in  those 
places  where  my  children  were  bom :  my  heart  hath 
been  so  wrapped  np  in  the  glory  of  this  excellent 
work,  that  I  counted  myself  more  blessed  and  honoured 
of  God  by  this  than  if  he  had  made  me  the  emperor  of 
the  Christian  world,  or  the  Lord  of  all  the  gloiy  of  the 
earth  without  it.  *  ^ 

But  in  this  work,  as  in  all  other,  I  had  my  temp- 
tations attending  me,  and  that  of  divers  kinds ;  as 
sometimes  I  should  be  assaulted  with  great  discourage- 
ment therein,  fearing  that  I  should  not  be  able  to 
speak  a  word  at  all  to  edification  ;  nay,  that  I  should 
not  be  able  to  speak  sense  to  the  people ;  at  which 
times  I  should  have  such  a  strange  faintncsM  seixe  upon 
my  body,  that  my  legs  have  scarce  been  able  to  carry 
me  to  the  place  of  exercise. 

Sometimes,  when  I  have  been  preaching,  I  haye 
been  violently  assaulted  with  thoughts  of  blasphemy, 
and  strongly  tempted  to  speak  the  words  with  my 
mouth  bemro  the  congregation.  I  have  also  at  times, 
even  when  I  have  be^n  to  speak  the  word  with  much 
cleamera,  evidence,  and  liberty  of  speech,  been,  before 
the  ending  of  that  opportunity,  so  blinded  and  so 
estranged  from  the  things  I  have  been  speaking,  and 
have  been  also  so  straitened  in  my  speech  as  to  utter- 
ance before  the  people,  that  I  have  been  as  if  I  had 
not  known  what  I  have  been  about,  or  as  if  my  head 
had  been  in  a  bag  all  the  time  of  my  exeroise.     *     * 

But  when  Satan  perceived  that  his  thus  tempting 
and  assaulting 'of  me  would  not  answer  his  design, 
to  wit,  to  overthrow  the  ministry,  and  make  it  ine^- 
tual  as  to  the  ends  thereof,  Uien  he  tried  another 
way,  which  was,  to  stir  up  the  minds  of  the  ignorant 
and  malicious  to  load  me  with  slanders  and  reproaches. 
Now  therefore  I  may  say,  that  what  the  devil  could 
devise  and  his  instruments  invent,  was  whirled  up 
and  down  the  country  against  me,  thinking,  as  I  said, 
by  that  means  they  should  make  my  ministry  to  be 
abandoned.  It  began  therefore  to  be  rumoured  up 
and  down  among  the  people  that  1  was  a  witch,  a 
Jesuit,  a  highwayman,  and  the  like.  To  all  which  I 
shall  only  say,  God  knows  that  I  am  innocent.  But 
as  for  mine  accusers,  let  them  provide  themselves  to 
meet  me  before  the  tribunal  of  the  Son  of  God,  there 


to  answer  for  all  these  things  f  with  all  the  rest  of 
their  iniquities),  unless  God  shall  give  them  repent- 
ance for  them,  for  the  which  I  pray  with  all  my 
heart.  •  ♦. 

Having  made  profession  of  the  glorious  gospel  of 
Christ,  and  preached  the  same  a&ut  five  yean,  I 
was  apprehended  at  a  meeting  of  good  people  in  the 
country  (among  whom  I  should  haye  preached  that 
day,  but  they  took  me  from  amongst  them),  and  had 
me  before  a  justice,  who,  after  I  had  offered  security 
for  my  iq>pearance  the  next  sessions,  yet  committed 
me,  because  my  sureties  would  not  consent  to  be 
bound  that  I  should  preach  no  more  to  the  people. 

At  the  sessions  after,  I  was  indicted  for  a  main- 
tainer  of  unlawful  assemblies  and  conyenticles,  and 
for  not  conforming  to  the  church  of  England ;  and 
after  some  conference  there  with  the  justices,  they 
taking  my  plain  dealing  with  them  for  a  confession, 
as  they  termed  it,  of  the  indictment,  did  sentence  me 
to  a  perpetual  banishment,  because  I  refused  to  con- 
form. So  being  again  deliyercd  up  to  the  jailer's 
hands,  I  was  had  to  prison,  and  there  laid  a  complete 
twelve  years,  waiting  to  see  what  God  would  suffer 
these  men  to  do  with  me.  In  which  condition  I  have 
continued  with  much  content,  through  grace,  but  have 
met  with  many  turnings  and  goings  upon  my  heart, 
both  from  the  Lord,  Satan,  and  my  own  corruption, 
by  all  which  (glory  be  to  Jesus  Christ)  I  have  also 
received  much  conviction,  instruction,  and  under- 
standing, of  which  I  shall  not  here  discourse ;  only 
give  you  a  hint  or  two  that  may  stir  up  the  godly  to 
bless  God,  and  to  pray  for  and  also  to  take  encourage- 
ment, should  the  case  be  their  own,  *  not  to  fear  what 
man  can  do  unto  them.' 

[Ckrisiian  in  tfte  Hands  of  Oiant  Detpair.} 

Now  there  was,  not  far  from  the  place  where  they 
lay,  a  castle,  called  Doubting  Castle,  the  owner  whereof 
was  Giant  Despair,  and  it  was  in  his  grounds  they 
now  were  sleeping;  wherefore  he,  getting  up  in  the 
morning  early,  and  walking  up  and  down  in  his  fields, 
caught  Christian  and  Hor^ul  asleep  in  his  grounds. 
Then,  with  a  grim  and  surly  yoice,  he  bid  them  awake, 
and  asked  them  whence  they  were,  and  what  they  did 
in  his  grounds  !  They  told  him  they  were  pilgrims, 
and  that  they  had  lost  their  way.  Then  said  the 
giant,  You  have  this  night  trespassed  on  me,  by 
trampling  and  lying  on  my  ground,  and  therefore  you 
must  go  along  with  me.  So  they  were  forced  to  go, 
because  he  was  stronger  tlum  they.  They  also  bad 
but  little  to  say,  for  they  knew  themselves  in  fault, 
llie  giant,  therefore,  drove  them  before  him,  and  put 
them  into  his  castle,  in  a  yery  dark  dungeon,  nasty 
and  stinking  to  the  sjiirits  of  those  two  men.  Here 
they  lay  from  Wednesday  morning  till  Saturday 
night,  without  one  bit  of  bread,  or  drop  of  drink,  or 
light,  or  any  to  ask  how  they  did :  they  were  there- 
fore here  in  eyil  case,  and  were  far  ftom  firiends  and 
acquaintance.  Now,  in  this  place  Christian  had 
double  sorrow,  because  it  was  through  his  unadvised 
haste  that  they  were  brought  into  this  distress. 

Now,  Giant  Despair  had  a  wife,  and  her  name  was 
Diffidence :  so  when  he  was  gone  to  bed,  he  told  his 
wife  what  he  had  done,  to  wit,  that  he  had  taken  a 
couple  of  prisoners  and  caat  them  into  his  dungeon, 
for  trespassing  on  his  grounds.  Then  he  asked  her 
also  what  he  had  best  to  do  further  to  them.  So  she 
asked  him  what  they  were,  whence  they  came,  and 
whither  they  were  bound,  and  he  told  her.  Then  she 
counselled  him,  that  when  he  arose  in  the  morning, 
he  should  beat  them  without  mercy.  So  when  he 
arose,  he  getteth  him  a  grieyous  crab-tree  cudgel,  and 
goes  down  into  the  dungeon  to  them,  and  there  finit 
falls  to  rating  them  as  if  they  were  dogn,  althongh 
they  never  gave  him  a  word  of  distaste :  then  he  faUs 
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upon  them,  and  beats  them  fearfully,  in  auch  sort 
that  they  were  not  able  to  help  thenuelres,  or  turn 
them  upon  the  floor.  This  done,  he  withdmws,  and 
leaves  them  there  to  condole  their  misery,  and  to 
mourn  under  their  distress :  so  all  that  day  tiiey  spent 
their  time  in  nothine  but  sighs  and  bitter  lfunenta> 
tions.  The  next  ni^t  she  talked  with  her  husband 
about  them  further,  and  understanding  that  they  were 
yet  alive,  did  advise  him  to  counsel  them  to  make 
away  with  themselves.  So  when  morning  was  come, 
he  goes  to  them  in  a  surly  manner,  as  before,  and  per- 
ceiving them  to  be  very  sore  with  the  stripes  that  he 
had  given  them  the  day  before,  he  told  them,  that 
since  they  were  never  like  to  come  out  of  that  place, 
their  only  way  would  be  forthwith  to  make  an  end  of 
themselves,  either  with  knife,  halter,  or  poison :  For 
why,  said  he,  should  you  choose  life,  seeing  it  is  at- 
tended with  so  much  bitterness  1  But  they  desired 
him  to  let  them  go ;  with  which  he  looked  ugly  upon 
them,  and  rushing  to  them,  had  doubtless  made  an 
end  of  them  himself,  but  that  he  fell  into  one  of  his 
fits  (for  he  sometimes  in  sun-shiny  weather  fell  into 
fits),  and  lost  for  a  time  the  use  of  his  hands :  where- 
fore he  withdrew,  and  left  them,  as  before,  to  consider 
what  to  do.  Then  did  the  prisoners  consult  between 
themselves  whether  it  was  best  to  take  his  counsel  or 
no ;  and  thus  they  began  to  discourse : — 

Chr,  Brother,  said  Christian,  what  shall  we  do! 
The  life  that  we  now  live  is  miserable.  For  my  part, 
I  know  not  whether  it  is  best  to  live  thus,  or  die  out 
of  hand.  '  My  soul  chooseth  strangling  rather  than 
life,'  and  the  grave  is  more  easy  for  me  than  this  dun- 
geon !    Shall  we  be  ruled  by  the  giant? 

Hope.  Indeed  our  present  condition  is  dreadful,  and 
death  would  be  far  more  welcome  to  me,  than  thus 
for  ever  to  abide ;  but  let  us  consider,  the  Lord  of  the 
country  to  which  we  are  going  hath  said.  Thou  shalt 
do  no  murder :  no,  not  to  any  man's  person ;  much 
more  then  are  we  forbidden  to  take  his  counsel  to  kill 
ourselves.  Besides,  he  that  kills  another  can  but 
commit  murder  on  his  own  body ;  but  for  one  to  kill 
himself,  is  to  kill  body  and  soul  at  once.  And,  more- 
over, my  brother,  thou  talkest  of  ease  in  the  grave ; 
but  hast  thou  forgotten  the  hell,  whither  for  ^rtain 
the  murderers  go!  For  no  murderer  hath  eternal 
life,  &c.  And  let  us  consider,  again,  that  all  laws  are 
not  in  the  hand  of  Giant  Despair :  others,  so  far  as  I 
can  understand,  have  been  taken  by  him  as  well  as 
we,  and  yet  have  escaped  out  of  his  hands.  Who 
knows  but  that  God,  who  made  the  world,  may  cause 
that  Giant  Despair  may  die ;  or  that,  at  some  time  or 
other,  he  may  forget  to  lock  us  in  ;  or  that  he  may  in 
a  short  time  have  another  of  his  fits  before  us,  and 
may  lose  the  use  of  his  limbs !  and  if  ever  that  should 
come  to  pass  again,  for  my  part  I  am  resolved  to 
pluck  up  the  heart  of  a  man,  and  to  try  my  utmost 
to  get  firom  under  his  hand.  I  was  a  fool  that  I  did 
not  try  to  do  it  before ;  but,  however,  my  brother,  let 
us  be  patient,  and  endure  a  while:  the  time  may 
come  that  he  may  give  us  a  happy  release ;  but  let  us 
not  be  our  own  murderers.  With  these  words  Hope- 
ful at  present  did  moderate  the  mind  of  his  brother ; 
so  they  continued  together  (in  the  dark)  that  day  in 
their  sad  and  doleful  condition. 

Well,  towards  the  evening,  the  giant  goes  down 
into  the  dungeon  again,  to  see  if  his  prisoners  had 
taken  his  counsel ;  but  when  he  came  there  he  found 
them  alive ;  and  truly,  alive  was  all ;  for  now,  what 
for  want  of  bread  and  water,  and  by  reason  of  the 
wounds  they  received  when  he  beat  them,  they  could 
do  little  but  breathe.  But,  I  say,  he  found  them 
alive  I  at  which  he  fell  into  a  grievous  rage,  and  told 
them,  that  seeing  they  had  disobeyed  his  counsel,  it 
should  be  worse  with  them  than  if  they  had  never 
been  bom. 
At  this  they  trembled  greatly,  and  I  think  thai 


Christian  fell  into  a  swoon ;  but  coming  a  little  c^ 
himself  again,  they  renewed  &eir  discoarse  about  the 
giant's  counsel,  and  whether  yet  they  had  best  take  u 
or  no.  Now,  Christian  again  seemed  to  be  for  doing 
it ;  but  Hopeful  made  his  second  reply  as  followvih : — 

Hope.  My  brother,  said  he,  remembcrat  thou  n^it 
how  valiant  thou  hast  been  heretofore  1  Apollyoo 
could  not  crush  thee,  nor  could  all  that  thoa  dld^ 
hear,  or  see,  or  feel,  in  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of 
Death :  what  hardships,  terror,  and  amazement,  hart 
thou  already  gone  through,  and  art  thou  now  noihinir 
but  fear !  Thou  seest  that  I  am  in  the  dungeon  witi 
thee,  a  far  weaker  man  by  nature  than  thou  art ;  al»o 
this  giant  has  wounded  me  as  well  as  thee,  and  hath 
also  cut  off  the  bread  and  water  from  my  mouth,  aaud 
with  thee  I  mourn  without  the  light.  But  let  us 
exercise  a  little  more  patience :  remember  how  thr-n 
playedst  the  man  at  Vanity  Fair,  and  wast  neitber 
afraid  of  the  chain  nor  the  cage,  nor  yet  of  bloody 
death ;  wherefore  let  us  (at  least  to  avoid  the  shan^ 
that  becomes  not  a  Christian  to  be  ibund  in)  bear  op 
with  patience  as  well  as  we  can. 

Now,  night  being  come  again,  and  the  giant  and 
his  wife  being  a-bed,  she  asked  concerning  the  pfi^^i- 
ers,  and  if  they  had  taken  his  counsel ;  to  which  h» 
replied.  They  are  sturdy  rogues ;  they  choose  rather  lo 
hm  all  hardships  than  to  make  away  with  them- 
selves. Then  said  she.  Take  them  into  the  caAle^ 
yard  to-morrow,  and  show  them  the  bones  and  skulls 
of  those  thou  hast  already  despatched,  and  mak« 
them  believe,  ere  a  week  comes  to  an  end,  thou  wilt 
also  tear  them  in  pieces,  as  thou  hast  done  their  lei- 
lows  before  them. 

So  when  the  morning  was  come,  the  giant  goes  ti> 
them  again,  and  takes  them  into  the  castle|^rard,  and 
shows  them  as  his  wife  had  bidden  him.  These,  Mud 
he,  were  pilgrims,  as  you  are,  once;  and  they  tn*- 
passed  in  my  grounds,  as  you  have  done ;  and,  when 
I  thought  fit,  I  tore  them  in  pieces,  and  so  within  ten 
days  I  will  do  you;  go,  get  ye  down  to  your  dem 
again ;  and  with  that  ^'^  beat  them  all  the  way  thither. 

They  lay,  therefore,  all  day  on  Saturday  in  a  la- 
mentaole  case,  as  before.  Now,  when  night  waa  coaic, 
and  when  Mrs  Diffidence  and  her  husUind  the  giaai 
were  got  to  bed,  they  began  to  renew  their  diseoiutc 
of  their  prisoners;  and,  withal,  the  old  giant 
dered  that  he  could  neither  by  his  blows  nor 
bring  them  to  an  end.  And  with  that  hia  wile 
plied,  I  fear,  said  she,  that  they  live  in  hope  thai 
some  will  come  to  relieve  them,  or  that  theT  hare 
picklocks  about  them,  by  the  means  of  which  thcr 
hope  to  escape.  And  sayest  thou  so,  my  dear  t  Ktid 
the  giant ;  I  will  therefore  search  them  in  the 
morning. 

Well,  on  Saturday,  about  midnieht,  they  began  fi 
pray,  and  continued  in  prayer  till  almost  bc^k  <£ 
day. 

Now,  a  little  before  it  was  day,  good  Christian,  a^ 
one  half  amazed,  brake  out  in  this  passionate  speech : 
What  a  fool  (quoth  he)  am  I  thus  to  lie  in  a  stinkiiuE 
dungeon,  when  I  may  as  well  walk  at  liberty!  I 
have  a  key  in  my  bosom,  called  Promise,  that  will,  1 
am  persuaded,  open  any  lock  in  Doubting  Caistlc 
Then  said  Hopeful,  That's  good  news,  good  brother; 
pluck  it  out  of  thy  bosom  and  try. 

Then  Christian  pulled  it  out  of  his  bosom,  and  br- 
gan  to  try  at  the  dungeon-door,  whose  bolt  (as  he 
turned  the  key)  gave  Wk,  and  the  door  flew  ofva 
with  ease,  and  Christian  and  Hopeful  both  came  ont. 
Then  he  went  to  the  outer  door  that  leads  into  th» 
castle-yard,  and  with  his  key  opened  that  door  ahwv 
After,  he  went  to  the  iron  gate,  for  that  most  l« 
opened  too;  but  that  lock  went  veiy  hard,  yet  the 
key  did  open  it.  Then  they  thrust  open  the  door  to 
make  their  escape  with  speed,  but  that  sat«^  as  >t 
opened,  made  such  a  cracking,  that  it  wuLcd  Giaot 
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Despair,  who  hastily  rising  to  punue  his  prisoners, 
felt  his  limhfs  to  fail ;  for  his  fits  took  him  again,  so 
that  he  could  bj  no  means  go  after  them.  Then  thej 
went  on,  and  came  to  the  king's  highway,  and  so  were 
safe,  because  they  were  oat  of  his  jurisdiction. 

Now,  when  they  were  gone  oTer  the  stile,  they  be- 
gan to  contrive  with  themselves  what  they  should  do 
at  that  stile  to  prevent  those  that  should  come  after 
from  falling  into  the  hands  of  Giant  Despair.  So  they 
consented  to  erect  there  a  pillu*,  and  to  ensrave  upon 
the  stile  thereof  this  sentence : — *  Over  this  stile  is 
the  way  to  Doubting  Castle,  which  is  kept  by  Giant 
Despair,  who  despiseth  the  King  of  the  Celestial 
Country,  and  seeks  to  destroy  his  holy  pilgrims.' 
Many,  therefore,  that  followed  after,  read  what  was 
written,  and  escaped  the  danger. 

[The  Golden  CfUy,} 

Now  I  saw  in  my  dream  that  by  this  time  the  pil- 
grims were  got  over  the  Enchanted  Ground,  and  enter- 
ing into  the  country  of  Beulah,  whose  air  was  very 
Hweet  and  pleasant,  the  way  lying  directly  through  it, 
they  solaced  them  there  for  a  season.  Yea,  here  they 
heard  continually  the  singins  of  birds,  and  saw  every 
day  the  flowers  appear  in  the  earth,  and  heard  the 
voice  of  the  turtle  in  the  land.  In  this  country  the 
sun  shineth  night  and  day ;  wherefore  it  was  beyond 
the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death,  and  also  out  of 
the  reach  of  Giant  Despair ;  neither  could  they  from 
this  place  so  much  as  see  Doubting  Castle.  Here  they 
were  within  sight  of  the  city  they  were  going  to ;  also 
here  met  them  some  of  the  inhabitants  thereof:  for  in 
this  land  the  shining  ones  oonunonly  walked,  because 
it  was  upon  the  borders  of  Heaven.  In  this  land,  also, 
the  contract  between  the  bride  and  bridegroom  was 
renewed ;  yea,  here, '  as  the  brid^room  rejoioeth  over 
the  bride,  so  did  their  God  rejoice  over  them.'  Here 
they  had  no  want  of  corn  and  wine ;  for  in  this  place 
they  met  abundance  of  what  they  had  sought  for  in 
al  1  their  pilgrimage.  Here  they  heard  voices  from  out 
of  the  city,  loud  voices,  saying, '  Say  ye  to  the  daughter 
of  Zion,  behold  thy  salvation  cometh !  Behold,  his 
reward  is  with  him !'  Here  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  called  them  *  The  holy  people,  the  redeemed 
of  the  Lord,  sought  out,'  &c. 

Now,  as  they  walked  in  this  land,  they  had  more 
rejoicing  than  in  parts  more  remote  IJnom  the  kingdom 
to  which  they  were  bound ;  and  drawing  nearer  to  the 
city  yet,  they  had  a  more  perfect  view  thereof:  it  was 
built  of  pearls  and  precious  stones,  also  the  streets 
thereof  were  paved  with  gold ;  so  that,  by  reason  of 
the  natural  gloiy  of  the  city,  and  the  reflection  of  the 
fliinbeams  upon  it.  Christian  with  desire  fell  sick; 
Hopeful  also  had  a  fit  or  two  of  the  same  disease : 
wherefore  here  they  lay  by  it  awhile,  ciying  out,  be- 
cause of  their  pangs,  *  If  you  see  my  Beloved,  tell  him 
that  I  am  sick  of  love.' 

But  being  a  little  strengthened,  and  better  able  to 
bear  their  sickness,  they  walked  on  their  way,  and 
came  yet  nearer  and  neuer,  where  were  orchards, 
vineyards,  and  gardens,  and  their  gates  opened  into 
the  highway.  Now,  as  they  came  up  to  these  places, 
behold  the  gardener  stood  in  the  way,  to  whom  the 
pilgrims  said.  Whose  goodly  vineyards  and  gardens 
are  these  t  He  answered.  They  are  the  king's,  and  are 
planted  here  for  his  own  delight,  and  also  for  the 
M)la<»  of  pilgrims ;  so  the  gardener  had  them  into  the 
vineyards,  and  bid  them  refresh  themselves  with 
dainties ;  he  also  showed  them  there  the  king's  walks 
and  arbours,  where  be  delighted  to  be ;  and  here  they 
tarried  and  slept. 

Now,  I  beheld  in  my  dream  that  they  talked  more 
in  their  sleep  at  this  time  than  ever  they  did  in  all 
their  journey ;  and  being  in  a  rouse  thereabout,  the 
gardener  said  even  to  me.  Wherefore  musest  thou  at 


the  matter!  It  is  the  nature  of  the  fruit  of  the 
grapes  of  these  vineyards  to  go  down  so  sweetly,  as  to 
cause  the  lips  of  them  that  are  asleep  to  speak. 

So  I  saw  that  when  they  awoke,  they  addressed 
themselves  to  go  np  to  the  city.  But,  as  I  said,  the 
reflection  of  the  sun  upon  the  city  (for  the  city  was 
pure  gold)  was  so  extremely  glorious,  that  they  could 
not  as  yet  with  open  face  behold  it,  but  through  an 
instrument  made  for  that  purpose.  So  I  saw  tluit,  as 
they  went  on,  there  met  them  two  men  in  raiment  that 
shone  like  gold  ;  also  their  faces  shone  as  the  light. 

These  men  asked  the  pilgrims  whence  they  came ! 
and  they  told  them.  They  also  asked  them  where 
they  had  lodged,  what  difficulties  and  dangers,  what 
comforts  and  pleasures,  they  had  met  with  in  the  way  ? 
and  they  told  them.  Then  said  the  men  that  met 
them.  You  have  but  two  difficulties  more  to  meet 
with,  and  then  you  are  in  the  city. 

Christian  and  his  companion  then  asked  the  men  to 
go  along  with  them ;  so  they  told  them  that  they  would. 
But,  said  they,  you  must  obtain  it  by  your  own  faith. 
So  I  saw  in  my  dream  that  they  went  on  together  till 
they  came  in  sight  of  the  gate. 

Now,  I  further  saw  that  betwixt  them  and  the  gate 
was  a  river,  but  there  was  no  bridge  to  go  over,  and 
the  river  was  venr  deep.  At  the  sight,  therefore,  of 
this  river,  the  pilgrims  were  much  stunned ;  but  the 
men  that  went  with  them  said.  You  must  go  through, 
or  you  cannot  come  to  the  gate. 

The  pilgrims  then  began  to  inquire  if  there  was  no 
other  way  to  the  gatel  To  which  they  answered,  Yei*, 
but  there  hath  not  any,  save  two,  to  wit,  Enodi  and 
Elijah,  been  permitted  to  tread  that  path  since  the 
foundation  of  the  world,  nor  shall,  until  the  last 
trumpet  shall  sound.  The  pilgrims  then  (especially 
Christian)  began  to  despond  in  their  minds,  and  looked 
this  way  and  that;  but  no  way  could  be  found  by 
them  by  which  they  might  escape  the  river.  Then  they 
asked  the  men  if  the  waters  were  all  of  a  depth  t  They 
said.  No ;  yet  they  could  not  help  them  in  that  case ; 
For,  said  they,  you  shall  find  it  deeper  or  shallower,  as 
you  believe  in  the  King  of  the  place. 

They  then  addressed  themselves  to  the  water,  and 
entering.  Christian  began  to  sink,  and  ciying  out  to 
his  good  friend  Hopeful,  ho  said,  I  sink  in  deep 
waters :  the  billows  go  over  my  heaid ;  all  the  waters 
go  over  me.    Selah. 

Then  said  the  other.  Be  of  good  cheer,  my  brother  ; 
I  feel  the  bottom,  and  it  is  good.  Then  said  Christian, 
Ah  1  my  friend,  the  sorrow  of  death  hath  encompassed 
me  about ;  I  shall  not  see  the  land  that  flows  with 
milk  and  honey.  And  with  that  a  great  dariencss  and 
horror  fell  upon  Christian,  so  that  he  could  not  see 
before  him.  Also  here,  in  a  great  measure,  he  lost 
his  senses,  so  that  he  could  neither  remember  nor 
orderly  talk  of  any  of  those  sweet  refreshments  that  he 
had  met  with  in  the  way  of  his  pilgrimage.  But  all 
the  words  that  he  spake  still  tend«l  to  discover  that 
he  had  horror  of  mind,  and  heart  fears  that  he  should 
die  in  that  river,  and  never  obtain  entrance  in  at  the 
gate.  Here,  also,  as  they  that  stood  by  perceived,  he 
was  much  in  the  troublesome  thoughts  of  the  sins  that 
he  had  committed,  both  since  and  before  he  began  to 
be  a  pilgrim.  It  was  also  observed  that  he  was  troubled 
with  apparitions  of  hobgoblins  and  eyil  spirits ;  for 
ever  and  anon  he  would  mtimate  so  much  by  words. 
Hopeful,  therefore,  here  had  much  ado  to  keep  his 
brother's  head  above  water ;  yea,  sometimes  he  would 
be  quite  gone  down,  and  then  ere  awhile  he  would  rise 
up  again  half  dead.  Hopeful  did  also  endeavour  to 
comfort  him,  saying,  Brotner,  I  see  the  gate,  and  men 
standing  by  to  receive  us ;  but  Christian  would  answer. 
It  is  you ;  it  is  you  they  wait  for ;  you  have  been  Hope- 
ful ever  since  I  knew  you.  And  so  have  you,  said  ho 
to  Christian.  Ah  1  brother,  said  he,  surely  if  I  was 
right,  he  would  now  rise  to  help  me ;  but  for  my  liui 
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he  haJth.  brought  me  into  the  snare  and  left  me.  Then 
said  Hopeful,  My  brother,  you  have  quite  forgot  the 
text,  where  it  is  said  of  the  wicked,  '  There  are  no 
bands  in  their  death,  but  their  strength  is  firm  ;  they 
are  not  troubled  as  other  men,  neither  are  they 
plagued  like  other  men.'  These  troubles  and  distresses 
that  you  go  through  in  these  waters  are  no  sign  that 
God  hath  forsaken  you ;  but  are  sent  to  try  you, 
whether  you  will  call  to  mind  that  which  heretofore 
you  hare  received  of  his  goodness,  and  live  upon  him 
in  your  distresses. 

Then  I  saw  in  my  dream  that  Christian  was  in  a 
muse  awhile.  To  whom,  also.  Hopeful  added  these 
words,  Be  of  good  cheer,  Jesus  Christ  makcth  thee 
whole :  and  with  that  Christian  brake  out  with  a  loud 
voice,  Oh  !  I  see  him  again  ;  and  he  tells  me, '  When 
thou  passest  through  the  waters,  I  will  be  with  thee ; 
and  through  the  rivers,  they  shall  not  overflow  thee.' 
Then  they  both  took  courage,  and  the  enemy  was 
after  that  as  still  as  a  stone,  until  they  were  gone 
over.  Christian,  therefore,  presently  found  ground  to 
stand  upon,  and  so  it  followed  that  the  rest  of  the 
river  was  but  shallow ;  but  thus  they  got  over.  Now, 
upon  the  bank  of  the  river  on  the  other  side,  they  saw 
the  two  shining  men  again,  who  there  waited  for 
them ;  wherefore,  being  come  out  of  the  river,  they 
salutcMl  them,  saying, '  We  are  ministering  spirits,  sent 
forth  to  minister  to  those  that  shall  be  heirs  of  salva- 
tion.' Thus  they  went  along  toward  the  gate.  Now, 
vou  must  note  that  the  city  stood  upon  a  mighty  hill ; 
but  the  pilgrims  went  up  tnat  hill  with  ease,  because 
they  had  these  two  men  to  lead  them  up  by  the  aims ; 
they  had  likewise  left  their  mortal  garments  behind 
them  in  the  river ;  for  though  they  went  in  with  them, 
they  came  out  without  them.  They  therefore  went  up 
here  with  much  agility  and  speed,  though  the  founda- 
tion upon  which  the  city  was  framed  was  higher  than 
the  clouds  ;  they  therefore  went  up  through  the  region 
of  the  air,  sweetly  talking  as  they  went,  being  com- 
forted because  they  got  safely  over  the  river,  and  had 
such  glorious  companions  to  attend  them. 

The  tfjk  that  they  had  with  the  shining  ones  was 
about  the  glory  of  the  place ;  who  told  them,  that  the 
beauty  and  glory  of  it  was  inexpressible.  There,  said 
they,  is  '  Mount  Zion,  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  the 
innumerable  company  of  angels,  and  the  spirits  of 
just  men  made  perfect.'  You  are  going  now,  said 
they,  to  the  Paradise  of  God,  wherein  you  shall  see 
the  tree  of  life,  and  eat  of  the  never-fading  fruits 
thereof;  and  when  you  come  there,  you  shikll  have 
white  robes  given  you,  and  your  walk  and  talk  shall 
be  every  day  with  the  King,  even  all  the  days  of  eter- 
nity. There  you  shall  not  see  again  such  things  as  you 
saw  when  you  were  in  the  lower  region  upon  the  earth, 
to  wit,  sorrow,  sickness,  affliction,  and  death,  *  for  the 
former  things  are  passed  away.'  You  are  now  going  to 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  to  the  prophets,  men 
that  God  hath  taken  away  from  the  evil  to  come,  and 
that  are  now  resting  upon  their  beds,  each  one  walking 
in  his  righteousness.  The  men  then  asked.  What  must 
we  do  in  this  holy  place  t  To  whom  it  was  answered, 
You  must  there  receive  the  comforts  of  all  your  toil, 
and  have  joy  for  all  your  sorrow ;  you  must  reap  what 
you  have  sown,  even  the  fruit  of  all  your  prayers  and 
tears,  and  sufferings  for  the  King  by  the  way.  In  that 
place  you  must  wear  crowns  of  gold,  and  enjoy  the 
perpetual  sight  and  vision  of  the  Holy  One,  for  '  there 
you  shall  see  him  as  he  is.'  There,  also,  you  shall 
serve  him  continually  with  praise,  with  shouting,  and 
thanksgiving,  whom  you  desired  to  serve  in  the  world, 
though  with  much  d&culty,  because  of  the  infirmity 
of  your  flesh.  Iliere  your  eyes  shall  be  delighted  with 
seeing,  and  your  ean  with  hearing,  the  pleasant  voice 
of  the  Mighty  One.  There  you  shall  enjoy  your 
friends  again,  that  are  gone  thither  before  you ;  and 
there  you  shall  with  joy  reoeive  even  every  one  that 


follows  into  the  holy  places  after  you.    There,  wlso, 
you  shall  be  clothed  with  gloiy  and  majesty,  and  put    t 
into  an  equipage  fit  to  ride  out  with  the  King  of    > 
OloxT.     When  he  shall  come  with  sound  of  tranipet 
in  the  clouds,  as  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind,  yoa    I 
shall  come  with  him ;  and  when  he  shall  sit  upon  the  ' 
throne  of  judgment,  you  shall  sit  by  him ;  yem,  and    • 
when  he  shall  pass  sentence  upon  all  the  workers  of    ' 
iniquity,  let  them  be  angels  or  men,  you  also  shall 
have  a  voice  in  that  judgment,  because  they  were  his 
and  your  enemies.    Also,  when  he  shall  again  return 
to  the  city,  you  shall  go  too,  with  sound  of  trumpet, 
and  be  ever  with  him. 

Now,  while  they  were  thus  drawing  towards  the 
gate,  behold  a  company  of  the  heavenly  host  cmme  out 
to  meet  them :  to  whom  it  was  said  by  the  other  tw^ 
shining  ones.  These  are  the  men  who  loved  our  Lord 
when  Uiey  were  in  the  world,  and  have  left  aM  for  his 
holy  name ;  and  he  hath  sent  us  to  fetch  them,  and 
we  have  brought  them  thus  far  on  their  d<»ixed  jour- 
ney, that  they  may  go  in  and  look  their  Redeemer  in 
the  face  with  joy.  Then  the  heavenly  host  gave  a 
great  shout,  saying,  '  Blessed  are  they  that  aj«  cadled 
to  the  marriage-supper  of  the  Lamb.'  There  came 
also  out  at  this  time  to  meet  them  several  of  tbi 
king's  trumpeters,  clothed  in  white  and  shining  rai- 
ment, who,  with  melodious  and  loud  noLies^  made 
even  the  heavens  to  echo  with  their  sound.  The«c 
trumpeters  saluted  Christian  and  his  fellow  with  U-i 
thousand  welcomes  from  the  world ;  and  this  they  dil 
with  shouting  and  sound  of  trumpet. 

This  done,  they  compassed  them  round  about  osi 
every  side ;  some  went  before,  some  behind,  and  srvmc 
on  the  right  hand,  some  on  the  left  (as  it  were  to  guard 
them  through  the  upper  regions),  continu&llj  sound- 
ing as  they  went,  with  melodious  noiiie,  in  notes  <m 
hi^h ;  so  that  the  very  sight  was  to  them  that  couli 
behold  it  as  if  Heaven  itself  was  come  down  to  hm^ 
them.  Thus,  therefore,  they  walked  on  together  ;  and. 
as  they  walked,  ever  and  anon  these  trumpeters  evvm 
with  joyful  sound,  would,  by  mixing  their  music  with 
looks  and  gestures,  still  signify  to  Chriatian  and  hii 
brother  how  welcome  they  were  into  their  company, 
and  with  what  gladness  they  came  to  meet  them :  acHi 
now  were  these  two  men,  as  it  were,  in  Hearen«  before 
they  came  at  it,  being  swallowed  up  with  the  ni^t  • : 
angels,  uid  with  hearing  their  melodious  notes.  Hens 
also,  they  had  the  city  itself  in  view,  and  dioo^; 
they  heard  all  the  bells  therein  to  ring,  to  velcofae 
them  thereto.  But,  above  all,  the  warm  and  joyful 
thoughts  that  they  had  about  their  own  dwellinx 
there  with  such  company,  and  that  for  ever  and  eT%:r. 
Oh !  by  what  tongue  or  pen  can  their  glorious  joy  l« 
expressed !    Thus  they  came  up  to  the  gate. 

Now,  when  they  were  come  up  to  the  gate,  thfri 
was  written  over  in  letters  of  gold,  '  Blessed  are  thev 
that  do  his  commandments,  that  they  n»aj  hare  a 
right  to  the  tree  of  life,  and  may  enter  in  thznu^  cbe 
gates  into  the  city.' 

Then  I  saw  in  my  dream  that  the  shining  men  hi^ 
them  call  at  the  gate ;  the  which,  when  they  did,  fr«u«> 
from  above  looked  over  the  gate,  to  wit,  Enoch,  Mo«»s 
Elijah,  &c.^  to  whom  it  was  said.  These  pilgrims  a.*? 
come  from  the  City  of  Destruction,  for  the  lore  that 
they  bear  to  the  King  of  this  place ;  and  then  the  pil- 
grims gave  in  unto  them  each  man  hia  certi&c»tr, 
which  they  had  received  in  the  beginning:  th<««, 
therefore,  were  carried  in  to  the  King,  who,  wlhen  L^ 
had  read  them,  said.  Where  are  the  men  f  To  whiK. 
it  was  answered.  They  are  standing  without  the  enJ^ 
The  King  then  commanded  to  open  the  gate,  *TT»: 
the  righteous  nation,'  said  he,  'that  keepeth  tratt. 
may  enter  in.' 

Now,  I  saw  in  my  dream  that  these  two  men  i»  -i: 
in  at  the  gate ;  and  lo,  as  they  entered,  they  ww 
transfigured,  and  they  had  raiment  put  on  that  «&«    . 
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like  i^lil.  Then  were  alto  thM  met  them  vtith  hvpt 
uiid  nowna,  and  i^ve  to  tbcm  the  harps  to  piaiiie 
nitbal,  and  the  crowns  in  token  of  honour.  Then  I 
heard  in  m;  dream  that  all  the  bells  in  Ibc  ritj  rang 
ujntin  for  joy,  and  that  it  wu  i^d  onto  them,  '  Enter 
ye  into  the  Joy  of  yoiu  Lord.'  I  al*o  heard  the  men 
themwli«s,  that  they  aans  with  a  loud  toice,  laying, 
'ItlcMing,  honour,  and  glory,  and  power  be  to  Him 
(bat  titteth  upon  ths  tbnme,  and  to  Uie  Lamb,  for 

Now,  just  as  the  ptte*  were  opened  to  let  in  the 
men,  I  looked  in  after  them,  and  behold  the  city 
shone  like  the  sun  ;  the  streets,  also,  were  patcd  with 
£nlr],  and  in  them  walked  many  men  with  crowns  on 
tlii'ir  heads,  palms  in  their  hands,  and  golden  harpi, 
to  i-ing  praises  withal. 

There  were  also  of  them  that  had  wings,  and  they 
niiiwcrcd  one  another  without  intermiuion,  saying, 
'  Holy,  holy,  holy,  ia  the  l.ord.'  And  after  that  Ihey 
shut  up  the  gates;  which  when  I  had  seen,  I  wished 
tfiyflclf  among  them. 

Now,  while  I  was  gaiing  upon  all  these  things,  I 
turned  my  head  to  look  back,  and  saw  Ignorance 
roriiing  up  to  the  riier  side  ;  but  be  soon  got  over,  and 
Ihul  without  half  the  difficulty  which  the  other  two 
men  met  with.  For  it  happcnod^  that  then  was  t^en 
:n  that  place  one  Vaia.Hopo,  a  ferryman,  that  with 
lis  boat  helped  him  oyer;  so  he,  as  tlje  other,  I  saw, 
lid  sKcend  the  hill,  to  come  up  to  the  gate,  onlj  he 
-aine  alone ;  neither  did  any  man  meet  him  with  the 
ea-it  cncouiagemcnt.  When  he  was  coming  up  to  the 
,;ace,  he  looked  up  to  the  writing  that  was  aborc,  and 
then  began  to  knock,  supposing  that  entrance  should 
huife  licen  quickly  administenjd  to  him:  but  be  was 
o-ked  by  the  men  Ibtt  looked  over  the  top  of  the  gate, 
Whence  come  you,  and  what  would  you  harel  He 
ii.Hwered,  '  1  hare  eat  and  drank  in  the  presence  of 
ho  King,  and  he  bas  taught  in  our  streets.'  Then 
hey  Bskud  for  his  certificate,  that  they  might  go  in 
,nd  show  it  to  the  King ;  so  he  fumblrd  in  his  bosom 
Tir  one,  and  found  none.  Then  said  they.  You  have 
',  but  the  man  answered  nerer  a  word.    So  they 


dthc  Kin 


but  he 


ould  n 


nimandcd  the 
lucted  Christian  and  Hn[>eful  to  the  city  to  go  out 
md  take  Ignorance,  and  bind  him  hand  and  font,  and 
lave  him  away.  Then  they  took  him  up,  and  carried 
ilm  through  the  air  to  thcdoorthat  I  uwon  the  side 
of  the  bill,  and  put  him  in  there.  Then  I  saw  that 
ay  to  bell,  even  from  the  gatw  of  heaven, 
n  the  City  of  Destruction.  '  So  I  awoke, 
and  behold  it  was  a  dream.' 

'Die  period  under  review  and  the  reign  which 
mniedialftr  preceded  it  were  fortunate  in  a  group 
of  liiatorical  writers  who  described  their  own  times 
villi  extraordinary  felicity.  At  their  head  stands 
the  Enrl  of  Clarendon,  wlio  gives  the  royalist  view 
of  public  o&iM. 


DWARD  ITvDE,  Earl  or  Ci 

son  of  a  private  gentleman  of  good  fortune  in 
Wiltshire,  studied  for  several  yean  at  Oxford  with 
a  view  to  the  church,  but,  in  consequence  of  the 
death  of  two  elder  brothers,  was  removed  at  the  apt 
of  sixteen  to  Ijondon,  where  he  diligently  pursued 
the  study  of  the  Law.  While  thus  employed,  he 
associated  much  wi}h  Kiinc  of  the  -        .      . 


T  thought 
the  H 


dcclMCi  Oat  '  he  never  was  so  proud, 
himself  so  good  a  man,  as  when  he  was 
man  in  the  company.'  In  the  practice  of  the  Uw 
he  madi!  so  crulitable  a  flgure,  as  to  attract  the  fa> 
vouiabte  notice  of  Arohbiiliop  Laud;  but  being  in 
easy  circumstances,  and  having  enlured  parliament 
in  ISIO,  ho  soon  afterwards  quilted  the  bar,  and  de- 
voted liimaclf  to  public  afliurv.  At  flrst  he  abstained 
l>om  connecting  himself  with  any  political  party  ; 
but  eventually  he  joined  the  rojalistl,  to  wboae 
principles  he  was  inclined  by  nature,  though  not  in 
a  violent  degree.  In  the  struggles  between  Charles  L 
and  the  people,  ho  was  much  consulted  by  the 
king,  who,  however,  sometimes  gave  him  great 
oScncc  by  disregarding  his  advice.  Many  of  the 
papers  issued  in  the  royal  cause  during  the  civil 
war  were  the  productions  of  Hyde.  Charles,  while 
holding  his  court  at  Oxford,  DDmiaated  him  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer,  and  conferred  npun  him 
tlie  honour  of  knifththood.  Leaving  the  kuig  in 
1M4,  he  accompanied  Prince  Cluvles  to  the  west. 
and  subsequently  to  Jersey,  where  he  Mm^ned  for 
two  yean  after  the  prince's  departure  from  that 
island,  engaged  in  tranquil  literal?  occupation*,  and 
especially  in  writing  a  history  of  the  ttormy  events 
in  which  he  had  lately  been  an  actor.  In  IMS  he 
joined  the  prince  in  Ildland,  and  next  year  west  as 
one  of  his  ambassadors  to  Madrid,  having  flrtt  etl*- 
bllshed  his  own  wife  and  children  at  Antwerp.  In 
Spain  the  ambassador*  were  coldly  recdvcd :  after  suf- 
fering much  from  neglect  and  porer^,  they  were  at 
length  ordered  to  quit  the  kingdom,  which  they  did 
in  1651 ;  Ilydc  retiring  to  his  fiunily  at  Antwerp, 
but  afterwards,  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year, 
joining  the  exiled  Charles  at  Paiii.  Thenceforth, 
Hyde  continued  to  be  of  great  service  in  managing 
the  embarrassed  pecimiary  affairs  of  the  court,  in 
giving  counsel  to  the  king,  and  in  preserving  hai- 
mony  among  his  adherents.  At  this  time  hu  own 
poverty  was  such,  that  he  writes  in  1G53,  '  I  have 
neither  clothes  nor  fire  to  preserve  me  fitim  the 
sharpnes*  of  the  season  )'  and  in  the  foUowing  year, 
>l  have  not  had  aLvreofmy  own  fur  three  months.' 
He  was  greatly  annoyed  by  the  indolence  and  cztra- 
VHRftncc  of  Charles,  who,  however,  valuedhim  highly. 


Ilali-s  of  Eton,  and  ChilUngworth.    From  tlic  eon- 

vt-rsationofthescandolherdietinguisbed  individuals  I  „     . 

(the  characten  of  some  of  whom  he  has  admirably  |  by  a  king  without  a  kingdom,  beaidcs  serving  to  tea- 


CYCLOPaiDU  OF 
Odur. 


"nclntilptcdtE.-A 
of  »mu<)nUi.4 


I  tb«  royal  f&TDur,  enkblcd  the  eaijr  tad  toddent 
inarch  to  rid  binuelf  of  dunoroiu  appUcantB  for 
ture  lucratiie  oSca  in  EaKUnd,  by  r^crring  them 
•  one  who  bad  gnmier  sbilit;  to  rvaiit  Kilicilatjoil 
itli  SnnneM.  Vt  the  four  ccmfldciitul  coniucilors 
7  whoac  adTire  Cliuici  iru  almoat  exclusiTel; 
Itrcctcd  after  the  de 

bore  the  grcat<?at  bI  gftb 

licved  to  possess  the  iira 

■arcs  he  recommende  ntio 

prudence,  and  model  b  a 

K  witness  of  the  liestc - , nwn 

Canterbury  in  his  progress  to  London,  (blloved  his    life;  he  hat 
I  triumphal  entry  to  the  capital,  and  took  his  seat  on  1  cood  and  et.s -'<-->—— 
tlie  lint  of  June  (1660)  ni  speaker  of  the  House  of   he  feels  tovirdi  the  odc, 
'    I/lrds:  he  also  sat  on  the  same  day  in  the  Conrt  of!  temptationi  to  the  otbei 

Chancery.'    In  the  same  year  his  dauphter  I  tin  dr' ' "■ 

I  the  wife  of  tlie  l>uko  of  York,  by  which  mi  d  and 

Hyde  was  rendered  a  progenitor  of  two  qni  ^e.  ar 

I  Englnnd,Mary  and  Anne.  Atthecoronation  in  ibEi,    ~~~ 

'  the  earldom  of  Clarendon  was  conferred  on  him, 
'  along  with  a  fim  of  £20,000  from  the  king.  " 
I  joyed  the  office  of  chancellor  tilt  1665,  when,  having 
iiirurrcd  the  popular  odium  by  some  (J  his  measures, 
and  raised  up  many  bitter  enemies  in  the  court  by 
his  oppoutiou  to  the  dissoluteness  and  eitravagonce 
which  there  preTailed,  he  resigned  the  great  seal  by 


draMandlng  added  n 
and  much  expenmr  d  &  >ti 
He  itronfdT  tnaintiiiu  tin  csM 
course,  u  bating  tbe  pfCi  A 
fthe"- — = '--* 


jlKSfa 


Duoklrk  llouv,  Uid  London  naidcnci  of  Lord  clveiidiui. 
hll  majesty's  command,  and  was  soon  atterwards 
compelled  to  withdraw  from  the  kingdom.    He  re- 
tired to  France,  and  occupied  himself  in  completing 
I  his  Hutory  of  ihc  Rebellion  (for  such  was  the  epithet 
I  bestowed   by  the   royalists  upon   the  cItU  war), 
wliich,  liowcver,  wa*  not  published  till  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne.    This  great  work,  which  usually  occu- 
pies six  volumes,  is  not  written  in  the  studied  manner 
I  of  modern  liistorical  compositioDs,  but  in   an  easy 
i  flowing  conversational  atylo',  and   it  is  generally 
oitecmcd  for  the  lively  dcscriptionB  which  the  authtnr 
gives,  from  his  own  knowledge  and  observation,  of 
Lis  most  eminent  contemporaries.     The  events  are 
I  narrated  with  that  freshness  and  minntenes*  which 
Id  have  attained;  but 
in  judging  of  the  cha- 
cribed ,  for  the  political 
I,  as  already  seen,  were 
us  royalist  The  chief 
argesble  are  prdixity 
•ome  portioni  of  the 
1  great  effort  of  atten- 

is  too  Crequently  io- 
}f  minnte  discussions 
or  accessory  matters,  ixira  ularendon  wrote  also  a 
variety  of  shorter  works,  among  which  are  a  life  of 
himacu,  a  reply  to  Uie  'Leviathan'  of  Uobbcs,  and 
an  admJraUe  £—ay  on  on  Aclioe  and  Conlaipkitivt 
li^  and  vby  lit  Ont  thmU  bt  pre/erred  byart  tht 


hoprful  prologue  towardi  \\t  ^^ 

i[b<.t='«« 

honest,  without  having 

tjtrai.»l 

quartersofiniquityisiowtTOrj.j:! 

as  the  cho 

modeof  lif 

iXidual 

all  abstrac 

nnprofltabl 

qucRL-V 

islocp;. 

and  take  hi 

insrdL 

friend's  hoi 

ere«Jiaa 

long  a  time 

black  horse 

the  bay ;  ai  to  In  ^.r. 

entertainment  be  better  there  Uul  u  i 
at  the  friend's  bouse.  And  Itowligtil  »1 
soever  this  instance  may  aceip  to  tt- 
wortliy  to  accompany  the  other  debitu' 
be  resolved  by  the  same  medimn.  T^ 
a  vigorous  and  active  spirit,  of  [lenpa 
nicnt,  and  high  thoughts,  cannot  eoiFri 
the  field  of  action  ;  and  to  "'"flw  him  t^ 


■r' 


his  life  &Dm  him.  On  the  otber  Ina 
spirited  fellow,  who  hath  do  bcultii 
exercise  and  improve,  or  auch  oa  no  ei 
vcrsation  can  improve,  may  withdnir 
as  he  can  from  the  world,  and  spend  hi 
that  was  never  awake;  but  whkt  kii>> 
dry  trunk  will  yield  by  his  Epecolatic 
plation,  can  no  more  be  comprehended 
will  have  a  better  and  more  ux^nl  i 
after  he  is  dead  and  buried.'  Lord  CI 
to  add,  that  dispositions  as  well  mt 
always  to  be  considered ;  since,  hoi 
man's  abilities  may  be,  tiie  want  of 
confidence,  and  decision  rt  character, 
as  an  insurmountable  bar  to  snuceM  ii 
of  active  life.* 

In  the  year  ISU,  a  work  of  Loti 
which  hod  till  then  remained  in  nu 
published  under  the  title  of  Rdiyitm  m 
tht  CoHMtenance  fad  AaaiaLjnet  Ma 
each  other ;  with  a  Survey  of  tie  Par 
dictionofthe  Pope  ii     '      "         ' 


TlndlM 


Ion  of  lliiMGlf  from  tho  Chum  o^ 
•latlatH  on  llie  Pnlma  of  David  ;  I 
Respan  dim  to  Agn,  *nd  im  BdixaUa 
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LORD  CLARENDON. 


•     .- 


s 


. .    -n 


-^  r 


'■  .  •-.  — 


^-^^^ipal  oi^ect  of  the  work  is  to  Bfaow  the 

*>i^ich  religion  has  fustained  by  the  {xipe's 

'    ':(^i  of  temporal  authority,  and  that  it  is 

'  -  ^  ^w  on  Catholics  living   under  Protestant 

"  -J 'its  to  pay  no  regard  to  the  papal  autho- 

.  Vposition  to  their  own  sovereign. 

•  ^  ^'  larendon's  '  History  of  the  Rebellion'  was 

•^'  '^  . .  ted  for  publication  till  the  numerous  public 

•.'J  -  ^*ls  of  whom  it  spoke  were  no  more ;  and  ac- 

'  r>  ^"*  it  did  not  make  its  appearance  till  the  year 

-'-<  r  ^^^  edited  by  Lord  Rodiester,  Bishop  Sprat, 

•  ,*.*"  ^1  Aldrich,  who  made  numerous  alterations 
.*■  '*xt,  which,  however,  has  now  been  correctly 

*  .  '  -  an  edition  printed  at  Oxford  in  1826. 

'  ~X'  oUon  of  the  lAiMrgy  at  EdMwrgh  in  1637.] 

^  e  Sunday  morning  appointed  for  the  work,  the 

-.., '  lor  of  Scotland,  and  others  of  the  council, 

J  '  lesent  in  the  cathedral  church,  the  dean  began 

th  e  Liturgy,  which  he  had  no  sooner  entered 

/  *    ut  a  noise  and  clamour  wan  raiued  throughout 

' '  *  rcti,  that  no  words  could  be  heard  distinctly ; 

m  a  shower  of  stones,  and  sticks,  and  cudgels, 

'  '*  iTo^n  at  the  dean's  head.    The  bishop  went  up 

-  e  pulpit,  and  from  thenoe  put  them  in  mind  of 

Tedness  of  the  place,  of  their  duty  to  Ood  and 

ig  ;  but  he  found  no  more  rererencc,  nor  was 

imour  and  disorder  less  than  before.  The  chan- 

.  from  his  seat,  commanded  the  proTOSt  and 

traies  of  the  city  to  descend  from  the  gallery  in 

.  they  sat,  and  by  their  authority  to  suppress  the 

which  at  last  with  great  difficulty  they  did,  by 

ig  the  rudeflt  of  those  who  made  the  disturbance 

f  tke  church,  and  shutting  the  doors,  which  gave 

*  lean  opportunity  to  proceed  in  the  reading  of 
liturgy,  that  was  not  at  all  attended  or  heark- 

to  by  those  who  remained  within  the  church ; 
if  it  had,  the^  who  were  turned  out  continued 
r  barbarous  noise,  broke  the  windows,  and  endea- 
,  red  to  break  down  the  doors,  so  that  it  was  not 
iible  for  any  to  follow  their  devotions. 
*  Vhen  all  was  done  that  at  that  time  could  be 

-  le  there,  and  the  council  and  magistrates  went  out 

-  -;he  church  to  their  houses,  the  rabble  followed  the 

-  -  hops  with  all  the  opprobrious  language  they  could 
^  -'ent,  of  bringing  in  superstition  and  popery  into 

-  3  kingdom,  and  making  the  people  slaves ;  and  were 
.    t  content  to  use  their  tongues,  but  employed  their 

-  jids  too  in  throwing  dirt  and  stones  at  them ;  and 
.-eated  the  bishop  of  Edinbuigh,  whom  Uiey  looked 
^  pon  as  most  active  that  way,  so  rudely,  that  with 
- .  iificalty  he  got  into  a  house,  nilter  they  had  torn  his 

abit,  and  was  from  thenoe  removed  to  his  own,  with 

reat  hazard  of  his  life.    As  this  was  the  reception 

.  rbich  it  had  in  the  cathedral,  so  it  fared  not  better 

II  the  other  churches  of  the  city,  but  was  entertained 

^th  the  same  noise  and  outcries,  and  threatening 

the  men,  whose  office  it  was  to  read  it,  with  the  same 

bitter  execrations  against  bishops  and  popery. 

Hitherto  no  person  of  condition  or  name  appeared 
or  seemed  to  countenance  this  seditious  confusion ;  it 
was  the  rabble,  of  which  nobody  was  named,  and, 
which  is  more  strange,  not  one  apprehended :  and  it 
neems  the  bishops  thought  it  not  of  moment  enough 
to  desire  or  roc^uire  any  help  or  protection  from  the 
council ;  but  without  conferring  with  them,  or  apply- 
ing themselves  to  them,  thtnr  despatched  away  an 
express  to  the  king,  with  a  full  and  particular  infor- 
mation of  all  that  had  passed,  and  a  desire  that  he 
would  take  that  course  he  thought  best  for  the  cany- 
lug  on  his  service. 

Until  this  advertisement  arrived  from  Scotland, 
there  were  very  few  in  England  who  had  heard  of  any 
disorders  there,  or  of  anything  done  there  which  might 
produce  any.    *    *    And  the  truth  is,  there  was  so 


little  curiosity  either  in  the  court  or  in  the  country 
to  know  anything  of  Scotland,  or  what  was  done  there, 
that  when  the  iniole  nation  was  solicitous  to  know 
what  passed  weekly  in  Germany,  and  Poland,  and  all 
other  parts  of  Europe,  no  man  ever  inquired  what 
was  doing  in  Scotland.  Nor  had  that  kingdom  a  place 
or  mention  in  one  page  of  any  gazette ;  and  even  after 
the  advertisement  of  this  preamble  to  rebellion,  no 
mention  was  made  of  it  at  the  council-board,  but  such 
a  despatch  made  into  Scotland  upon  it,  as  expressed 
the  king's  dislike  and  displeasure,  and  obliged  the 
lords  of  the  council  there  to  appear  more  vigorously 
in  the  vindication  of  his  authority,  and  suppression 
of  those  tumults.  But  all  was  too  little.  That  people, 
after  they  had  once  b^un,  pursued  the  business  vigour- 
ously,  and  with  all  imaginable  contempt  of  the  govern- 
ment; and  though  in  the  hubbub  of  the  first  day 
there  i^peared  nobody  of  name  or  reckoning,  but  the 
actors  were  really  of  the  dregs  of  the  people,  yet  they 
discovered  by  the  countenance  of  that  day,  that  few 
men  of  rank  were  forward  to  engage  themselves  in  the 
quarrel  on  the  behalf  of  the  bishops;  whereupon  more 
considerable  persons  every  day  appes^  against  them, 
and  (as  heretofore  in  the  case  of  St  Paul,  Acts  xiii. 
50,  *  The  Jews  stirred  up  the  devout  and  honourable 
women')  the  women  ana  ladies  of  the  best  quality 
declared  themselves  of  the  party,  and,  with  all  the 
reproaches  imaginable,  made  war  upon  the  bishops, 
as  introducers  of  popery  and  superstition,  against  which 
they  avowed  themselves  to  be  irreconcilable  enemies ; 
and  their  husbands  did  not  long  defer  the  owning 
the  same  spirit;  insomuch  as  within  few  days  the 
bishops  durst  not  appear  in  the  streets,  nor  in  any 
courts,  or  houses,  but  were  in  danger  of  their  lives ; 
and  such  of  the  lords  as  durst  be  m  their  company, 
or  seemed  to  desire  to  rescue  them  from  violence,  had 
their  coaches  torn  in  pieces,  and  their  persons  assaulted, 
insomuch  as  they  were  glaid  to  send  for  some  of  those 
great  men,  who  did  indeed  govern  the  rabble,  though 
they  appeared  not  in  it,  who  readily  came  and  re- 
deemed them  out  of  their  hands ;  so  that,  by  the  time 
new  orders  came  from  England,  there  was  scarce  a 
bishop  left  in  Edinburgh,  and  not  a  minister  who  durst 
read  the  Liturgy  in  any  church. 

\CharaeUr  of  RampdenJ] 

Mr  Hampden  was  a  man  of  much  greater  cunning, 
and,  it  may  be,  of  the  most  discerning  spirit,  and  of 
the  greatest  address  and  insinuation  to  bring  anything 
to  pass  which  he  desired,  of  any  man  of  that  time,  and 
who  laid  the  design  deepest.  He  was  a  gentleman  of 
a  good  extraction,  and  a  fair  fortune ;  who,  from  a  life 
of  great  pleasure  and  license,  had  on  a  sudden  retired 
to  extraordinary  sobriety  and  strictness,  and  yet  re- 
tained his  usual  cheerfulness  and  affability ;  which, 
together  with  the  opinion  of  his  wisdom  and  justice, 
and  the  courage  he  nad  showed  in  opposing  the  ship- 
money,  raised  his  reputation  to  a  very  great  height, 
not  only  in  Buckinghamshire,  where  he  lived,  out 
generally  throughout  the  kingdom.  He  was  not  a 
man  of  many  words,  and  rarely  begun  the  discourse, 
or  made  the  first  entrance  upon  any  business  that  was 
assumed ;  but  a  very  weighty  speaker,  and  after  he 
had  heard  a  full  debate,  and  observed  how  the  house 
was  like  to  be  inclined,  took  up  the  argument,  and 
shortly,  and  clearly,  and  craftily  so  stated  it,  tHat  he 
commonly  conducted  it  to  the  conclusion  he  desired ; 
and  if  he  found  he  could  not  do  that,  he  was  never 
without  the  dexterity  to  divert  the  debate  to  another 
time,  and  to  prevent  the  determinin|^  anything  in  the 
negative,  which  might  prove  inconvenient  in  the  future. 
He  made  so  great  a  show  of  civility,  and  modesty,  and 
humility,  and  always  of  mistrusting  his  own  judgment, 
and  esteinning  his  with  whom  he  conferred  for  the  pre- 
sent, that  he  seemed  to  have  no  opinions  or  resolutions, 
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tify  the  royal  favour,  enabled  the  eaaj  and  indolent 
monarch  to  rid  binuelf  of  damoraui  applicButs  for 
future  laciatiTe  officea  in  En{:laQd,  b;  rtrferrinK  them 
to  one  who  had  greater  sbijjty  to  resist  lolicitatioa 
with  flrmneas.  Of  the  four  confldcutial  counscUon 
by  whose  advico  Charlca  waa  almost  exclusively 
directed  after  the  death  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  Hyde 
'  bore  the  greateet  Bhare  of  buainesB,  and  was  be- 
ticvcd  to  possess  the  greatest  influence.  Tlie  mea- 
sures he  recommended  were  tempered  with  sagacity, 
prudence,  and  moderation.'  '  The  chancellor  was 
a  witness  of  the  Ilestoration  i  he  was  with  Charles  at 
Canterbury  in  his  progress  to  London,  followed  his 
triumphal  entry  to  the  capital,  and  took  his  scat  on 
the  first  of  June  (I6G0)  as  speaker  of  the  Hooee  of 
Lords :  he  also  sat  on  tlic  same  day  in  the  Coart  of 
Chancery.'  In  the  same  year  liis  daughter  became 
t  the  wife  of  the  Duke  of  York,  by  which  malriage 
I  Hyde  was  rendered  a  progenitor  of  two  queens  of 
England,  Maryaod  Anne.  Atthecoronation  in  IGGl, 
'  the  earldom  of  Clarendon  was  conferred  on  him, 
)  along  with  a  gift  of  £20,000  from  the  king.  He  en- 
]  joyed  the  office  of  chancellor  till  1665,  when,  having 
incurred  the  popular  odium  by  some  of  his  measures, 
and  raised  up  many  bitter  enemie*  in  the  court  by 
his  opposition  to  the  diasolutcnesi  and  eitraiagimcc 
which  there  prev^ed,  he  icsigned  the  great  seal  by 


Dunkirk  Iloun,  ttas  lAndon 
his  majesty'!  command,  and  was  soon  afterwords 
compelled  to  withdraw  jrom  the  kingdom.  He  re- 
tired to  France,  and  occupied  himself  in  completing 
his  Hubiry  of  lie  Ilebtllion  (for  such  was  the  epithet 
bestowed  by  the  royalists  upon  the  civil  war}, 
which,  however,  was  not  published  till  the  reign  of 
•Jueen  Anne.  Thisgreat  work,  which  usually  occu- 
lies  six  volumes,  is  not  writteo  in  the  studied  manner 
>f  modern  historical  compositions,  but  in  an  easy 
flowing  conversational  style ;  and  it  is  generally 
esteemed  for  the  lively  deKriptiona  whii*  the  author 
a,  EroiD  hii  own  knowledge  and  observation,  of 
. .  moat  eminent  contemporaries.  The  events  are 
narrated  with  that  fretboesa  and  minuteness  whicli 
only  one  concerned  in  them  could  have  attained ;  but 
some  allowance  must  be  made,  in  judging  of  the  cha- 
ract^irs  and  the  transactions  described,  for  the  political 
prejudices  of  the  author,  which,  as  already  seen,  were 
those  of  a  moderate  and  virtuous  royalist  The  chief 
faults  with  which  his  style  is  chargeable  are  pndixity 
and  involution,  which  render  some  portious  of  the 
'k  unreadable,  except  with  a  great  effort  of  atten- 
tion. And  from  hai'ing  t>een  written  Iwfore  notes 
came  into  use,  the  narrative  is  too  fluently  in- 
tcrrupt«d  by  the  introduction  of  minute  diKussioos 
of  accessory  matters.  Lord  Clarendon  wrote  also  ■ 
variety  of  ihorter  works,  among  which  are  a  life  of 
'limaelt  a  reply  to  tlie  'I«viathan'  of  Hobbcs,  and 
a  admirable  fuay  m  ax  Active  aiuf  ConUmplatiBe 
Uft,  and  loHj/  the  Oiu  Jimttd  be  preftmd  bt/ott  tht 


TO  1689. 

OiluT.    The  last  is  peculiariy  riUuBble,  as  the  pro-  : 
duction  of  a  man  who  to  a  sound  and  vigorou*  oo- 
derstaoding  added  rare  knowledge  of  tbe   warid.  ' 
and  much  experience  of  life,  both  active  and  retired-  ; 
He  strongly  maintains  the  anperiority  of  an  actire 
course,  as  having  the  greater  tendency  to  promote 
not  only  the  happiness  and  nsefuloesa,  but  nlao  the 
virtue,  of  the  individual    Man.  sayi  he,  *  is  not  sent 
into  the  world  only  to  have  a  being  to  breathe  till 
nature  extinguishetli  tliat  breath,  and  i^uceth  that 
miserable  creature  to  tbc  nothing  he  was  befoi« :  he 
is  sent  upon  an  errand,  and  to  do  the  buaineas  of  ^ 
life  \  he  hath  faculties  given  him  to  judge  between 
good  and  evil,  to  cherishandfoment  the  first  motions 
he  feels  towards  tlie  one,  and  to  subdue  the  first  ' 
temptations  to  the  other ;  he  hath  not  acted  hia 
part  in  diung  no  harm ;  his  duty  is  not  only  to  do 
good  and  to  be  innocent  himself  but  to  propof^e 
virtue,  and  to  make  others  better  than  they  would 
otherwise  be.     Indeed,  an  absence  of  folly  is  the  &nt 
hopeful   prologue  towards  the  obtaining  wisdom  : 
yet  he  shall  never  be  wise  w)io  knows  not  what  fully 
is ;  nor,  it  may  be,  commendnbly  and  judiciously 
honest,  without  having  taken  some  view  of  tlie 
quarters  of  iniquity  ;  since  true  virtue  pre-supposelh 
an  election,  a  declining  somewhat  that  is  ill,  aa  wdl 
as  the  choice  of  what  is  good.'    The  choice  of  * 
mode  of  life  he,  however,  justly  thinks  ought  to  be 
regulated  by  a  cnneideratioii  of  the  abilities  of  each 
individual  who  is  about  to  commence  his  career  ; 
all  abstract  diaquisitioua  on   the  subject  being  a* 
unprofitable  as  to  argue  the  questions, '  Whether  a 
man  who  ia  otJiged  to  make  a  long  journey  shoold 
choose  to  undertake  it  upon  a  black  or  a  bay  borac, 
and  take  hia  lodging  always  in  a  public  inn,  or  at  a 
friend's  house  I  to  which  the  reaulution,  after  how 
long  a  time  soever  of  considering,  most  be,  that  the 
black  liorse  ia  to  be  made  use  uf^  if  he  be  better  than 
the  bay ;  and  that  the  inn  is  to  be  preferred,  if  tlie 
entertainment  be  better  there  than  it  is  like  to  be 
at  tlie  friend's  house.    And  how  light  and  ridiculous 
soever  this  instance  may  seem  to  be,  it  is  very 
worttiy  to  accompany  the  otlier  debate,  which  mutt 
be  resolved  by  the  same  medium.    That  a  man  uf 
a  vigorous  and  active  spirit,  of  perspicacity  of  judg- 
ment, and  high  thoughts,  cannot  enter  too  sooo  into     | 
the  field  of  action  ;  and  to  confine  him  to  retirement.     I 
and  to  spend  his  life  in  contemplation,  were  to  take     I 
his  life  from  him.    On  the  other  hand,  a  doll  dia- 
apirited  fellow,  who  hath  no  litculties  of  soul  to     < 
exercise  and  improve,  or  such  as  no  exercise  or  con-     > 
veraation  can  improve,  may  withdraw  himself  as  tai    > 
as  he  can  from  the  world,  and  spend  his  life  in  sleeps     ' 
Chat  was  never  awake ;  but  what  kind  of  fruit  thia     : 
dry  trunk  will  yield  by  hia  speculation  or  contem- 
plation, can  no  more  be  comprehended  than  that  ha    I 
will  have  a  better  and  more  uacful  understandiiig    ' 
after  he  is  dead  and  buried.'    I/ird  Clarendon  omits 
to  add,  that  dispositions  aa  well  as  talents  ought 
always  to  be  considered;   since,  however  great  a 
man's  abilities  ma^  be,  the  want  oS  boldness,  self-    i 
coofldence,  and  decision  of  character,  must  operate    i 
insurmountable  bar  to  succes*  in  tlie  slrugglea 
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The  principal  object  of  the  work  is  to  ihow  the 
injury  which  religion  has  iiutained  by  the  pope's 
awuinption  of  temporal  authority,  and  that  it  is 
incumbent  on  Catholics  living  under  Protestant 
goYemments  to  pay  no  regard  to  the  papal  autho- 
rity, in  opposition  to  their  own  sovereign. 

Lord  Clarendon's  '  History  of  the  Rebellion'  was 
not  intended  for  publication  till  the  numerous  public 
individuals  of  whom  it  spoke  were  no  more ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, it  did  not  make  its  appearance  tiU  the  year 
1 707.  It  was  edited  by  Lord  Rochester,  Bishop  Sprat, 
and  Dean  Aldrich,  who  made  numerous  alterations 
on  the  text,  which,  however,  has  now  been  correctly 
given  in  an  edition  printed  at  Oxford  in  1826. 

[Reception  of  the  LUutrgy  at  EdMmrgh  m  1637.] 

On  the  Sunday  morning  appointed  for  the  work,  the 
Chancellor  of  Scotland,  and  others  of  the  council, 
being  present  in  the  cathedral  church,  the  dean  began 
to  read  the  Liturgy,  which  he  had  no  sooner  entered 
upon,  but  a  noise  and  clamour  wan  raised  throughout 
the  church,  that  no  words  could  be  heard  distinctly ; 
and  then  a  shower  of  stones,  and  sticks,  and  cudgels, 
were  thrown  at  the  dean's  head.  The  bishop  went  up 
into  the  pulpit,  and  from  thence  put  them  in  mind  of 
the  sacredness  of  the  place,  of  their  duty  to  God  and 
the  king ;  but  he  found  no  more  reverence,  nor  was 
the  clamour  and  disorder  less  than  before,  llie  chan- 
cellor, from  his  seat,  commanded  the  provost  and 
magistrates  of  the  city  to  descend  from  the  gallery  in 
which  they  sat,  and  b^  their  authority  to  suppress  the 
riot ;  which  at  last  with  great  difficulty  they  did,  by 
driving  the  rudest  of  those  who  made  the  disturbance 
out  of  the  church,  and  shutting  the  doors,  which  gave 
the  dean  opportunity  to  proceed  in  the  reading  of 
the  Liturgy,  that  was  not  at  all  attended  or  heark- 
ened to  bv  those  who  remained  within  the  church ; 
and  if  it  had,  they  who  were  turned  out  continued 
t  their  barbarous  noise,  broke  the  windows,  and  endea- 
roured  to  break  down  the  doors,  so  that  it  was  not 
possible  for  any  to  follow  their  devotions. 

When  all  was  done  that  at  that  time  could  be 
done  there,  and  the  council  and  magistrates  went  out 
I  of  the  church  to  their  houses,  the  rabble  followed  the 
bishops  with  all  the  opprobrious  language  they  could 
invent,  of  bringing  in  superstition  and  popeiy  into 
the  kingdom,  and  making  the  people  slaves ;  and  were 
not  content  to  use  their  tongues,  but  employed  their 
hands  too  in  throwing  dirt  and  stones  at  them ;  and 
treated  the  bishop  of  Edinburgh,  whom  tiiey  looked 
upon  as  most  active  that  way,  so  rudely,  that  with 
ditBcuIty  he  got  into  a  house,  after  they  had  torn  his 
habit,  and  was  from  thence  removed  to  his  own,  with 
great  hazard  of  his  life.  As  this  was  the  reception 
which  it  had  in  the  cathedral,  so  it  fared  not  better 
in  the  other  churches  of  the  city,  but  was  entertained 
with  the  same  noise  and  outcries,  and  threatening 
the  men,  whose  office  it  was  to  read  it,  with  the  same 
bitter  execrations  against  bishops  and  popeiy. 

Hitherto  no  person  of  condition  or  name  appeared 
or  seemed  to  countenance  this  seditious  confusion ;  it 
was  the  rabble,  of  which  nobody  was  named,  and, 
which  is  more  strange,  not  one  apprehended :  and  it 
seems  the  bishops  thought  it  not  of  moment  enough 
to  desire  or  ro(^uire  any  help  or  protection  from  the 
council  ;  but  without  conferring  with  Uiem,  or  apply- 
ing themselves  to  them,  thev  despatched  away  an 
express  to  the  king,  with  a  full  and  particular  infor- 
mation of  all  that  had  passed,  and  a  desire  that  he 
would  take  that  course  he  thought  best  for  the  cany- 
iii;;  on  his  service. 

Until  this  advertisement  arrived  from  Scotland, 
thcro  were  very  few  in  England  who  had  heard  of  any 
dinorders  there,  or  of  anything  done  there  which  might 
produce  any.    *    *    And  the  truth  is,  there  was  so 


little  curiosity  either  in  the  court  or  in  the  country 
to  know  anything  of  Scotland,  or  what  was  done  there, 
that  when  the  ^ole  nation  was  solicitous  to  know 
what  passed  weekly  in  Germany,  and  Poland,  and  all 
other  parts  of  Europe,  no  man  ever  inquired  what 
was  doing  in  Scotland.  Nor  had  that  kingdom  a  place 
or  mention  in  one  page  of  any  gazette ;  and  even  afler 
the  advertisement  of  this  preamble  to  rebellion,  no 
mention  was  made  of  it  at  the  council-board,  but  such 
a  despatch  made  into  Scotland  upon  it,  as  expressed 
the  king's  dislike  and  displeasure,  and  obliged  the 
lords  of  the  council  there  to  i^pear  more  vigorously 
in  the  vindication  of  his  authoritv,  and  suppression 
of  those  tumults.  But  all  was  too  little.  That  people, 
after  they  had  once  begun,  pursued  the  business  vigour- 
ously,  and  with  all  imaginable  contempt  of  the  govern- 
ment; and  though  in  the  hubbub  of  the  fint  day 
there  appeared  nobody  of  name  or  reckoning,  but  the 
actors  were  really  of  the  dregs  of  the  people,  yet  they 
discovered  by  the  countenance  of  that  day,  that  few 
men  of  rank  were  forward  to  engage  themselves  in  the 
quarrel  on  the  behalf  of  the  bishops ;  whereupon  more 
considerable  persons  every  day  appeared  against  them, 
and  (as  heretofore  in  the  case  of  St  Paiu,  Acts  xiii. 
50,  '  The  Jews  stirred  up  the  devout  and  honourable 
women')  the  women  and  ladies  of  the  best  quality 
declared  themselves  of  the  party,  and,  with  all  the 
reproaches  imaginable,  made  war  upon  the  bishops, 
as  introducers  of  popery  and  superstition,  against  which 
they  avowed  themselves  to  be  irreconcilable  enemies ; 
and  their  husbands  did  not  long  defer  the  owning 
the  same  spirit ;  insomurh  as  within  few  days  the 
bishops  durst  not  appear  in  the  streets,  nor  in  any 
courts,  or  houses,  but  were  in  danger  of  their  lives ; 
and  sudi  of  the  lords  as  durst  be  in  their  company, 
or  seemed  to  desire  to  rescue  them  from  violence,  had 
their  coaches  torn  in  pieces,  and  their  persons  assaulted, 
insomuch  as  they  were  gla^  to  send  for  some  of  those 
great  men,  who  did  indeed  govern  the  rabble,  though 
they  appeared  not  in  it,  who  readily  came  and  re- 
deemed them  out  of  their  hands ;  so  that,  by  the  time 
new  orders  came  from  England,  there  was  scarce  a 
bishop  left  in  Edinburgh,  and  not  a  minister  who  durst 
read  the  Liturgy  in  any  church. 

iCharaetar  oflfampden,} 

Mr  Hampden  was  a  man  of  much  greater  cunning, 
and,  it  may  be,  of  the  most  discerning  spirit,  and  of 
the  greatest  address  and  insinuation  to  bring  anything 
to  pass  which  he  desired,  of  any  man  of  that  time,  and 
who  laid  the  design  deepest.  He  was  a  gentleman  of 
a  good  extraction,  and  a  fair  fortune ;  who,  from  a  life 
of  great  pleasure  and  license,  had  on  a  sudden  retired 
to  extraordinary  sobriety  and  strictness,  and  yet  re- 
tained his  usual  cheerfulness  and  affability ;  which, 
together  with  the  opinion  of  his  wisdom  and  justice, 
and  the  courage  he  nad  showed  in  opposing  the  ship- 
money,  raised  his  reputation  to  a  very  great  height, 
not  only  in  Buckinghamshire,  where  he  lived,  but 
generally  throughout  the  kingdom.  He  was  not  a 
man  of  many  words,  and  rarely  begun  the  discourse, 
or  made  the  first  entrance  upon  any  business  that  was 
assumed ;  but  a  very  weighty  speaker,  and  after  he 
had  heard  a  full  debate,  and  observed  how  the  house 
was  like  to  be  inclined,  took  up  the  argument,  and 
shortly,  and  clearly,  and  craftily  so  stated  it,  that  he 
commonly  conducted  it  to  the  conclusion  he  desired  ; 
and  if  he  found  he  could  not  do  that,  he  was  never 
without  the  dexterity  to  divert  the  debate  to  another 
time,  and  to  prevent  the  determining  anything  in  the 
negative,  which  might  prove  inconvenient  in  the  future. 
He  made  so  great  a  show  of  civility,  and  modesty,  and 
humility,  and  always  of  mistrusting  his  own  jud^ent, 
and  esteeming  his  with  whom  he  conferred  for  the  pre- 
sent, that  he  seemed  to  have  no  opinions  or  resolutions, 
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but  such  as  he  contracted  from  the  information  and 
instruction  he  reoeired  upon,  the  diiicourses  of  others, 
whom  he  had  a  wonderful  art  of  goyeming,  and  lead- 
ing in^  his  principles  and  inclinations,  whilst  they 
believed  that  he  wholly  depended  upon  their  counsel 
and  advice.  No  man  had  ever  a  greater  power  over 
himself,  or  was  less  the  man  that  he  seemed  to  be ; 
which  shortly  after  appeared  to  everybody,  when  he 
cared  less  to  keep  on  the  mask. 


{Charaeter  cf  Lwd  FaUchmd.^ 

In  this  unhappy  battle  [of  Newbuiy]  was  slain  the 
Lord  Viscount  Falkland,  a  person  of  such  prodigious 
parts  of  learning  and  knowledge,  of  that  inimitable 
sweetness  and  delight  in  conversation,  of  so  flowing 
and  obliging  a  humanity  and  goodness  to  mankind, 
and  of  that  primitive  simplicity  and  integrity  of  life, 
that  if  there  were  no  other  brand  upon  this  odious  and 
accursed  civil  war  than  that  single  loss,  it  must  be 
most  infamous  and  execrable  to  all  posterity : 

Tnrpe  mori,  post  te,  solo  non  poeae  dolore. 

Before  this  parliament,  his  condition  of  life  was  so 
happy,  that  it  was  hiurdly  capable  of  improvement. 
Before  he  came  to  be  twenty  years  of  age,  he  was 
master  of  a  noble  fortune,  which  descended  to  him  by 
the  gift  of  a  grandfather,  without  passing  through  his 
father  or  mother,  who  were  then  both  alive,  and  not 
well  enough  contented  to  find  themselves  passed  by  in 
the  descent.  His  education  for  some  years  had  been 
in  Ireland,  where  his  father  was  lord  deputy ;  so  that, 
when  he  returned  into  England  to  the  possession  of 
his  fortune,  he  was  unentangled  with  any  acquaintance 
or  Mends,  which  usually  grow  up  by  the  custom  of 
conversation,  and  therefore  was  to  make  a  pure  elec- 
tion of  his  company,  which  he  chose  by  other  rules 
than  were  prescribed  to  the  young  nobility  of  that 
time.  And  it  cannot  be  denied,  though  he  admitted 
some  few  to  his  friendship  for  the  agreeableness  of 
their  natures,  and  their  undoubted  affection  to  him, 
that  his  iiuniliarity  and  friendship  for  the  most  part 
was  with  men  of  the  most  eminent  and  sublime  parts, 
and  of  untouched  reputation  in  point  of  integrity ;  and 
such  men  had  a  title  to  his  bosom. 

He  was  a  great  cherisher  of  wit,  and  fancy,  and  good 
parts  in  any  man ;  and  if  he  found  them  clouded  with 
poverty  or  want,  a  most  liberal  and  bountiful  patron 
towards  them,  even  above  his  fortune ;  of  which,  in 
those  administrations,  he  was  such  a  dispenser,  as,  if 
he  had  been  trusted  with  it  to  such  uses,  and  if  there 
had  been  the  least  of  vice  in  his  expense,  he  might 
have  been  thought  too  prodigal.  He  was  constant  and 
pertinacious  in  whatsoever  he  resolved  to  do,  and  not 
to  be  wearied  by  any  pains  that  were  necessary  to 
that  end.  And,  therefore,  having  once  resolved  not  to 
see  London,  which  he  loved  above  all  places,  till  he 
had  perfectly  learned  the  Greek  tongue,  he  went  to 
his  own  house  in  the  countiy,  and  pursued  it  with 
that  indefatigable  industry,  that  it  will  not  be  be- 
lieved in  how  short  a  time  he  was  master  of  it,  and 
accurately  read  all  the  Greek  historians. 

In  this  time,  his  house  being  within  little  more  than 
ten  miles  of  Oxford,  he  contracted  familiarity  and 
friendship  with  the  most  polite  and  aircurate  men  of 
that  university,  who  found  such  an  immensencss  of 
wit,  and  such  a  solidity  of  judgment  in  him,  so  infinite 
a  fancy,  bound  in  by  a  most  logical  ratiocination,  such 
a  vast  knowledge,  that  he  wa0  not  ignorant  in  any- 
thing, yet  such  an  excessive  humility,  as  if  he  had 
known  nothing,  that  they  frequently  resorted  and 
dwelt  with  him,  as  in  a  college  situated  in  a  purer 
air ;  so  that  his  house  was  a  university  in  a  less  volume, 
whither  they  came  not  so  much  for  repose  as  study, 
and  to  examine  and  refine  those  grosser  propositions 


which  laziness  and  consent  made  canpent  in  vni^ 
conversation.  *  * 

He  was  superior  to  all  those  passions  and  a&etk» 
whidi  attend  vulgar  minds,  and  w&a  gwltj  <S  » 
other  ambition  than  of  knowledge,  and  to  be  lepnr 
a  lover  of  all  good  men ;  and  that  made  him  too  mczi 
a  contemner  of  those  arts  which  must  be  xadolfod  2 
the  transactions  of  hunuui  a&ira.  In  the  laei  aksei 
parliament  he  was  a  burgess  in  the  Hovue  of  O  e- 
mons;  and  from  the  debates,  which  wav  i'vk 
managed  with  all  imaginable  gravity  and  sobriety,  W 
contriMcted  such  a  reverence  to  parliaments^  that  b 
thought  it  really  impossible  they  ooold  erer  pnid«v 
mischief  or  inconvenience  to  the  kingdom  ;  or  that  tb 
kingdom  could  be  tolerably  happy  in  the  intermix* 
of  them.  *  * 

The  great  opinion  he  had  of  the  uprightness  sod  b 
tegrity  of  those  persons  who  appeitfed  most  acttT*, 
.especially  of  Mr  Hampden,  kept  him  longer  from  <ur 
pecting  any  design  against  the  peace  of  the  kingd<ac ; 
and  though  he  differed  from  them  commonlj  in  on- 
elusions,  he  believed  long  their  purposes  were  Kibk^ 
When  he  grew  better  informed  whs^  was  law,  and  de- 
cerned in  them  a  desire  to  control  that  law  bj  a  rr^ 
of  one  or  both  houses,  no  man  more  opposed  tin*^ 
attempts,  and  gave  the  adverse  party  more  tnrobk  hj 
reason  and  argumentation ;  insomuch  as  he  wsa  by  d^ 
grecs  looked  upon  as  an  advocate  for  the  esnit ;  t" 
which  he  contributed  so  little,  that  he  declined  thoK 
addresses,  and  even  those  invitations  which  be  w 
obliged  almost  by  civility  to  entertain.     And  be  wv 
so  jealous  of  the  least  imagination  that  he  should  in- 
cline to  preferment,  that  he  affected  cren  a  morosi^tem 
to  the  court  and  to  the  courtiers,  and  lefl  nuChix^ 
undone  which  might  prevent  and  d^rert  the  ktn^*  >' 
queen's  favour  towards  him  but  the  deserying  iL   F^' 
when  the  king  sent  for  him  onoe  or  twice  to  speak 
with  him,  and  to  give  him  thanks  for  his  exceUcJ 
comportment  in  those  councils,  which   his  au^e^tj 
graciously  termed  'doing  him  service,*  his  aB5sei« 
were  more  negligent,  and  less  sMisfactory,  than  miAx 
be  expected ;  as  Sf  he  cared  only  that  his  actions  dh9bl<i 
be  just,  not  that  they  should  be  acceptable ;  and  ttat 
his  majesty  should  think  that  they  proceeded  oa.? 
from  the  impulsion  of  conscience,  without  any  tjm- 
pathy  in  his  afiections. 

He  had  a  courage  of  the  most  clear  and  kem 
temper,  and  so  far  from  fear,  that  he  seemed  noCvith* 
out  some  appetite  of  danger ;  und  therefore,  apoo  a; ; 
occasion  of  action,  he  always  engaged  his  penrae  i: 
those  troops  which  he  thought  by  the  forwardness  of  tbi 
commanders  to  be  most  like  to  be  fi&rthest  cnga^ : 
and  in  all  such  encounters,  he  had  aboat  him  an  «i- 
traordinary  cheerfulness,  without  at  all  aflectinj^  thr 
execution  that  usually  attended  them  ;  in  whic^  br 
took  no  delight,  but  took  pains  to  prevent  it,  where  ii 
was  not  by  resistance  made  necessary;  insomnri 
that  at  Edge-hill,  when  the  enemy  was  routedy  be  «a- 
like  to  have  incurred  great  peril,  by  interpoeiitf  t* 
save  those  who  had  tlm>wn  away  their  arms,  and 
against  whom,  it  may  be,  others  were  more  fierce  fv« 
their  having  thrown  them  away ;  so  that  a  man  mi^: 
think  he  came  into  the  field  chiefly  out  of  curiosity  Li 
see  the  face  of  danger,  and  charity  to  preye&t  the 
shedding  of  blood.  Yet  in  his  natural  indination.  kt 
acknowledged  he  was  addicted  to  the  profession  cf  • 
soldier ;  and  shortly  after  he  came  to  lus  fortune*  be- 
fore he  was  of  age,  he  went  into  the  Low  CoontrKN 
with  a  resolution  of  procuring  command,  and  to  pn  I 
himself  up  to  it ;  from  which  he  was  diverted  by  xbt 
complete  inactivity  of  that  summer ;  so  he  returiM^l 
into  England,  and  shortly  after  entered  upon  tkxi 
vehement  course  of  study  we  mentioned  before,  till  tbr 
first  alarm  from  the  north ;  then  again  be  made  re>l  1 
for  the  field,  and  though  he  received  some  repuU*  i*-. 
the  command  of  a  troop  of  horse,  of  which  he  hao 
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a  proxDue,  he  went  a  Tolunteer  with  the  Karl  of 
Essex. 

From  the  entrance  into  this  unnatural  war,  his 
natural  cheerfulness  and  Tiracitygrew  clouded,  and  a 
kind  of  sadness  and  dejection  of  spirit  stole  upon  him, 
which  he  had  uerer  heen  used  to ;  yet  being  one  of 
those  who  believed  that  one  battle  would  end  all  dif- 
ferences, and  that  there  would  be  so  great  ayictory  on 
one  side  that  the  other  would  be  compelled  to  submit 
to  an  J  conditions  from  the  rictor  (which  supposition 
and  conclusion  generally  sunk  into  the  minds  of  most 
men,  and  prevented  the  looking  after  many  advan- 
tages that  might  then  have  been  laid  hold  of),  he  re- 
sisted those  indispositions.  But  after  the  king's  return 
fVom  Brentford,  and  the  furious  resolution  of  the  two 
liouKcs  not  to  admit  any  trea^  for  peace,  those  indis- 
I)Osition8  which  had  before  touched  him  grew  into  a 
perfect  habit  of  uncheerfulness ;  and  he  who  had  been 
»o  exactly  easy  and  a^ble  to  all  men,  that  his  face 
and  countenance  was  always  present  and  vacant  to 
his  company,  and  held  any  cloudiness  and  less  plea- 
santness of  the  visage  a  kind  of  rudeness  or  incivility, 
became  on  a  sudden  less  communicable ;  and  thence 
very  sad,  pale,  and  exceedingly  affected  with  the 
spleen.  In  his  clothes  and  habit,  which  he  had  minded 
before  always  with  more  neatness,  and  industry,  and 
expense,  than  is  usual  to  so  great  a  soul,  he  was  not 
now  only  incurious,  but  too  negligent ;  and  in  his  re- 
ception of  suitors,  and  the  necesnary  or  casual  ad- 
dresses to  his  place,  so  quick,  and  sharp,  and  severe, 
that  there  wanted  not  some  men  (strangers  to  his 
nature  and  disposition)  who  believed  him  proud  and 
imperious ;  from  which  no  mortal  man  was  ever  more 
free.  •  ♦ 

When  there  was  any  overture  or  hope  of  peace,  he 
would  be  more  erect  and  vigorous,  and  exceedingly 
solicitous  to  press  anything  which  he  thought  might 
promote  it ;  and  sitting  among  his  friends,  often  after 
a  deep  silence,  and  frequent  sighs,  would,  with  a  shrill 
and  sad  accent,  ingeminate  the  word  Peace,  Peace ; 
and  would  passionately  profess,  *  that  the  very  agony 
of  the  war,  and  the  view  of  the  calamities  and  desoliC- 
tion  the  kingdom  did  and  must  endure,  took  his  sleep 
from  him,  and  would  shortly  break  his  heart.'  This 
made  some  think,  or  pretend  to  think,  *  that  he  was 
so  much  enamoured  of  peace,  that  he  would  have  been 
glad  the  king  should  have  bought  it  at  any  price  f 
which  was  a  most  unreasonable  calumny.  As  if  a  man 
that  was  himself  the  most  punctual  and  precise  in 
fiYCTj  circumstance  that  might  reflect  upon  conscience 
or  honour,  could  have  wished  the  king  to  have  com- 
mitted a  trespass  against  either.  *  * 

In  the  morning  before  the  battle,  as  always  upon 
action,  he  was  very  cheerful,  and  put  himself  into  the 
first  rank  of  the  Lord  Byron's  regiment,  then  advanc- 
ing upon  the  enemy,  who  had  lined  the  hedges  on  both 
sides  with  musketeers ;  from  whence  he  was  shot  with 
a  musket  in  the  lower  part  of  the  belly,  and  in  the 
instant  falling  from  his  horse,  his  body  was  not  found 
till  the  next  morning ;  till  when,  there  was  some  hope 
he  might  have  been  a  prisoner,  though  his  nearest 
friends,  who  knew  his  temper,  received  small  comfort 
from  that  imagination.  Thus  fell  that  incomnarable 
young  man,  in  the  four-and-thirtieth  year  of  nis  age, 
having  so  much  despatched  the  true  business  of  life, 
that  the  eldest  rarely  attain  to  that  immense  know- 
ledge, and  the  youngest  enter  not  into  the  world  with 
more  innooency :  whosoever  leads  such  a  life,  needs  be 
the  lens  anxious  upon  how  short  warning  it  is  taken 
from  him. 

[(Thamcter  of  Charies  /.] 

But  it  will  not  be  unnecessary  to  add  a  short  cha- 
racter of  his  person,  that  posterity  may  know  the  in- 
estimable loss  which  the  nation  then  underwent^  in 


being  deprived  of  a  prince  whose  example  would  have 
had  a  greater  influence  upon  the  manners  and  piety 
of  the  nation,  than  the  most  strict  laws  can  have.  To 
speak  first  of  his  private  qualifications  as  a  man,  be- 
fore the  mention  of  his  princely  and  royal  virtues ;  he 
was,  if  ever  any,  the  most  worthy  of  the  title  of  an 
honest  man ;  so  great  a  lover  of  justice,  that  no  temp- 
tation could  dispose  him  to  a  wrongful  action,  except 
it  was  so  disguised  to  him  that  he  believed  it  to  be 
just.  He  had  a  tenderness  and  compassion  of  nature 
which  restrained  him  from  ever  doing  a  hard-hearted 
thing ;  and,  therefore,  he  wte  so  apt  to  grant  pardon 
to  malefiuTtors,  that  the  judges  of  the  land  represented 
to  him  the  damage  and  insecurity  to  the  public  that 
flowed  from  such  his  indulgence.  And  then  he  re- 
strained himself  from  pardoning  either  murders  or 
highway  robberies,  and  quickly  discerned  the  fruits 
of  his  severity  by  a  wonderful  reformation  of  those 
enormities.  He  was  very  punctual  and  regular  in  his 
devotions ;  he  was  never  known  to  enter  upon  his  re- 
creatioiu  or  sports,  though  never  so  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, before  he  had  been  at  public  prayers ;  so  that  on 
hunting  days,  his  chaplains  were  bound  to  a  very  early 
attendance.  He  was  likewise  very  strict  in  observing 
the  hours  of  his  private  cabinet  devotions,  and  was 
so  severe  ai^  exactor  of  gravity  and  reverence  in  all 
mention  of  religion,  that  he  could  never  endure  any 
light  or  profane  wonl,  with  what  sharpness  of  wit  so- 
ever it  was  covered ;  and  though  he  was  well  pleased 
and  delighted  with  reading  verses  nuule  upon  any  oc- 
casion, no  man  durst  bring  before  him  anjrthing  that 
was  profiine  or  unclean.  That  kind  of  wit  had  never 
any  countenance  then.  He  was  so  great  an  example 
of  conjugal  affection,  that  they  who  did  not  imitate 
him  in  that  particular,  durst  not  brag  of  their  liberty ; 
and  he  did  not  only  permit,  but  direct  his  bishops  to 
prosecute  those  scandalous  vices,  in  the  ecclesiastical 
courts,  against  persons  of  eminence,  and  near  relation 
to  his  service. 

His  kingly  virtues  had  some  mixture  and  allay  that 
hindered  them  from  shining  in  full  lustre,  and  from 
producing  those  fruits  they  should  hare  been  attended 
with.  He  was  not  in  his  nature  very  bountiful,  though 
he  gave  very  much.  This  appeared  more  afler  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham's  death,  after  which  those  showers 
fell  very  rarely ;  and  he  paused  too  long  in  giving, 
which  made  those  to  whom  he  gave  less  sensible  of  the 
benefit.  He  kept  state  to  the  full,  which  made  his 
court  very  ordeny,  no  man  presuming  to  be  seen  in  a 
place  where  he  had  no  pretence  to  be.  He  saw  and 
observed  men  long  before  he  received  them  about  his 
person  ;  and  did  not  love  strangers,  nor  very  confident 
men.  He  was  a  patient  hearer  of  causes,  which  he 
frequently  accustomed  himself  to  at  the  council  board, 
and  judged  rery  well,  and  was  dexterous  in  the  medi- 
ating part ;  so  that  he  often  put  an  end  to  causes  by 
persuasion,  which  the  stubbornness  of  men's  humours 
made  dilatory  in  courts  of  justice. 

He  was  very  fearless  in  his  person ;  but,  in  his  riper 
years,  not  very  enterprising.  He  had  an  excellent 
understanding,  but  was  not  confident  enough  of  it ; 
which  made  him  oftentimes  change  his  own  opinion 
for  a  worse,  and  follow  the  advice  of  men  that  did  not 
judge  so  well  as  himself.  This  made  him  more  irre- 
solute than  the  conjuncture  of  his  affurs  would  ad- 
mit ;  if  he  had  been  of  a  rougher  and  more  imperious 
nature,  he  would  have  found  more  respect  and  duty. 
And  his  not  applying  some  severe  cures  to  approach- 
ing evils  jiToceeded  from  the  lenity  of  his  nature,  and 
the  tenderness  of  his  conscience,  which,  in  all  cases  of 
blood,  made  him  choose  the  softer  way,  and  not  hearken 
to  severe  counsels,  how  reasonably  soever  ui^ged.  This 
only  restrained  him  from  pursumg  his  advantage  in 
the  first  Scottish  expedition,  when,  humanly  speaxing, 
he  might  have  reduced  that  nation  to  the  most  entire 
obedience  that  could  have  been  wished.    But  no  man 
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can  say  he  had  then  many  who  advised  him  to  it,  but 
the  contrary,  by  a  wonderful  indisposition  all  his 
council  had  to  the  war  or  any  other  fatigue.  He  was 
always  a  great  lover  of  the  Scottish  nation,  having  not 
only  been  bom  there,  but  educated  by  that  people, 
and  besieged  by  them  always,  having  few  English 
about  him  till  he  was  king ;  and  the  major  number 
of  his  servants  beins  still  of  that  nation,  who  he 
thought  could  never  fail  him.  And  among  these,  no 
man  had  such  an  ascendant  over  him,  by  the  humblest 
insinuations,  as  Duke  Hamilton  had. 

As  he  excelled  in  all  other  virtues,  so  in  tempera&ee 
he  was  so  strict,  that  he  abhorred  all  debauchery  to 
that  degree,  that,  at  a  great  festival  solemnity^  where 
he  once  was,  when  very  many  of  the  nobility  of  the 
English  and  Scots  were  entertained,  being  told  by  one 
who  withdrew  from  thence,  what  vast  draughts  of  wine 
they  drank,  and  *  that  there  was  one  earl  who  had 
drank  most  of  the  rest  down,  and  was  not  himself 
moved  or  altered,'  the  king  said,  *  tluit  he  deserved  to 
be  hanged  ;'  and  that  eari  coming  shortly  after  into 
the  room  where  his  majesty  was,  in  some  gaiety,  to 
show  how  unhurt  he  was  from  that  battle,  the  king 
sent  one  to  bid  him  withdraw  from  his  majesty's  pre- 
sence ;  nor  did  he  in  some  days  after  appear  before 
him. 

So  many  miraculous  circumstances  contributed  to 
his  ruin,  that  men  might  well  think  that  heaven  and 
earth  conspired  it.  Though  he  was,  from  the  first 
declension  of  his  power,  so  much  betrayed  by  his  own 
servants,  that  there  were  very  few  who  remained  faith- 
ful to  him,  yet  that  treachery  proceeded  not  always 
I  from  any  treasonable  purpose  to  do  him  any  harm, 
but  from  particular  and  personal  animosities  against 
other  men.  And  afterwards,  the  teiror  all  men  were 
under  of  the  parliament,  and  the  guilt  they  were  con- 
scious of  themselves,  made  them  watch  adl  opportu- 
nities to  make  themselves  gracious  to  those  who  could 
do  them  good  ;  and  so  they  became  spies  upon  their 
master,  and  from  one  piece  of  knavery  were  hardened 
and  confirmed  to  undertake  another,  till  at  last  they 
had  no  hope  of  preservation  but  by  the  destruction  of 
their  master.  And  after  all  this,  when  a  man  might 
reasonably  believe  that  less  than  a  universal  defection 
of  three  nations  could  not  have  reduced  a  great  king 
to  so  ugly  a  fate,  it  is  most  certain  that,  in  that  very 
hour,  when  he  was  thus  wickedly  muidered  in  the 
sight  of  the  sun,  he  had  as  great  a  share  in  the  hearts 
and  affections  of  his  subjects  in  general,  was  as  much 
beloved,  esteemed,  and  longed  for  by  the  people  in 
general  of  the  three  nations,  as  any  of  his  predecessors 
had  ever  been.  To  conclude,  he  was  the  worthiest 
gentleman,  the  best  master,  the  best  friend,  the  best 
husband,  the  best  father,  and  the  best  Christian,  that 
the  age  in  which  he  lived  produced.  And  if  he  were 
not  the  greatest  king,  if  he  were  without  some  parts 
and  qualities  which  have  made  some  kings  great  and 
happy,  no  other  prince  was  ever  unhappy  who  was 
possessed  of  half  his  virtues  and  endowments,  and  so 
much  without  any  kind  of  vice. 

[Escape  of  Charles  IL  afUr  the  BaUle  of  Worcester*'] 

Though  the  king  could  not  get  a  body  of  horse  to 
fight,  he  could  have  too  many  to  fly  with  him ;  and 
he  had  not  been  many  hours  from  Worcester,  when 
he  found  about  him  near,  if  not  above,  four  thousand 
of  his  horse.  There  was  David  Lesley  with  all  his  own 
equipage,  as  if  he  had  not  fled  upon  the  sudden  ;  so 
that  good  order,  and  regularity,  and  obedience,  might 
yet  have  made  a  retreat  even  into  Scotland  itself. 
But  there  was  paleness  in  every  man's  looks,  and 
jealousy  and  confusion  in  their  faces ;  and  scarce  any- 
thing could  worse  befall  the  king  than  a  return  into 

*  The  partlciiUn  of  this  csoipe  are  here  narrated  *  as  the 
author  had  them  from  tho  king  himself.* 


Scotland,  which  yet  he  coald  not  resMmably  pfmniv 
to  himself  in  that  company.  But  when  llie  ni^rht 
ooveced  them,  he  found  means  to  withdraw  faimieir 
with  one  or  two  of  his  own  servants,  whom  he  likewise 
discharged  when  it  began  to  be  light ;  and  aiter  he 
had  made  them  cut  off  his  hair,  he  betook  hiniadf 
alone  into  an  adjacent  wood,  and  relied  oaljr  apen 
Him  for  his  preservation  who  alone  could,  and  did 
miraculously  deliver  him. 

When  it  was  morning,  and  the  troops  which  had 
maxched  all  night,  and  who  knew  that  when  it  begm 
to  be  dark  the  king  was  with  them,  found  now  &mX 
he  was  not  there,  they  cared  lew  for  each  others  eom- 
pany  ;  and  most  of  them  who  were  English  sepwatol 
themselves,  and  went  into  other  roads ;  and  wbciever 
twenty  hone  appeared  of  the  country,  which  was  now 
awake,  and  upon  their  guard  to  stop  and  airest  the 
runaways,  the  whole  body  of  the  Scottish  hoise  would 
fly,  and  nm  several  ways ;  and  twenty  of  them  woold 
give  themselves  prisoners  to  two  ooantry  fellows ;  bow- 
ever,  David  Lesley  reached  Yorkshire  with  above  fif- 
teen hundred  horse  in  a  body.  But  the  jealousies  in- 
creased  evei^  day ;  and  thoee  of  his  own  oountiy  wen* 
so  unsatisfied  with  his  whole  conduct  and  beharioor, 
that  they  did,  that  is,  many  of  them,  believe  that  he 
was  corrupted  by  Cromwell ;  and  the  rest,  who  did 
not  think  so,  beueved  him  not  to  understand  his  pro- 
fession, in  which  he  had  been  bred  from  hia  cradle. 
When  he  was  in  his  flight,  considering  one  monua^ 
with  the  principal  persons  which  way  they  ahooM 
take,  some  proposed  this  and  others  that  way,  Sir 
William  Armorer  asked  him,  *■  which  way  he  Ihoaghe 
best !'  which,  when  he  had  named,  the  other  said,  *  he 
would  then  go  the  other ;  for^  he  swore,  he  had  hc^ 
trayed  the  Hng  and  the  army  all  ^e  time  f  and  so 
left  him.  *  ♦ 

It  is  great  pity  that  there  was  never  a  journal  made 
of  that  miraculous  deliverance,  in  which  there  might 
be  seen  so  many  visible  impressions  of  the  immediate 
hand  of  God.  When  the  darkness  of  the  night  was 
over,  after  the  king  had  cast  himself  into  tiias  wood, 
he  diseemed  another  man,  who  had  gotten  upon  aa 
oak  in  the  same  wood,  near  the  place  where  the  king 
had  rested  himself,  and  had  slept  soundly.  The  nan 
upon  the  tree  had  first  seen  the  king,  and  knew  him* 
and  came  down  to  him,  and  was  known  to  the  kiafr. 
being  a  gentleman  of  the  neighbour  county  of  Staf- 
fordshire, who  had  served  his  late  m^es^  duziag  the 
war,  and  had  now  been  one  of  the  few  wlio  resorted  w 
the  king  after  his  coming  to  Worcester.  His  name 
was  Careless,  who  had  had  a  command  of  foot,  abmu 
the  degree  of  a  captain,  under  the  Lord  Loaehborough. 
He  persuaded  the  king,  since  it  could  not  be  ^de  for 
him  to  go  out  of  the  wood,  and  that,  as  soon  as  it 
should  be  fully  light,  the  wood  itself  would  pm>bably 
be  visited  by  those  of  the  country,  who  would  he 
searching  to  find  those  whom  they  might  make  pri- 
soners, that  he  would  get  up  into  that  tree  where  he 
had  been,  where  the  boughs  were  so  thick  with  leaver 
that  a  man  would  not  be  discovered  there  without  a 
narrower  inquiiy  than  people  usually  make  in  plares 
which  they  do  not  suspect.  The  king  thought  it  good 
counsel,  and,  with  the  other's  help,  climbed  into  Unr 
tree,  and  then  helped  his  companion  to  ascend  aSies 
him,  where  they  sat  all  that  day,  and  securelj  saw 
many  who  came  purposely  into  the  wood  to  look  afiec 
them,  and  heard  all  their  discourse,  how  they  would 
use  the  king  himself  if  they  could  take  him.  Thi* 
wood  was  either  in  or  upon  the  borders  of  StafTutd- 
shire;  and  though  there  was  a  higfawaj  near  vnc 
side  of  it,  where  the  king  had  entered  into  it,  yei  tx 
was  large,  and  all  other  sides  of  it  opened  amtnim 
inclosures,  and  Careless  was  not  unacquskinted  with 
the  neighbour  villages  ;  and  it  was  part  of  the  kinc*i 
good  fortune  that  this  ccntleman,  by  bcinf  a  Kid- 
man Catholic,  was  acquainted  with  those  of  umX  |c«- 
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fewioD  of  all  degreen,  who  had  the  hest  opportuni- 
tiea  of  coQoealing  him ;  for  it  must  nerer  be  denied, 
that  some  of  thai  relipon  had  a  Jtrj  great  ■hare  in 
his  mi^esty's  preeerration. 

The  day  being  «pent  in  the  tree,  it  was  not  in  the 
king's  pQwer  to  foiget  that  he  had  lived  two  dayi  with 
eating  renr  little,  and  two  nights  with  as  little  sleep ; 
so  ihftt,  when  the  night  came,  he  was  willing  to  make 
some  proTision  for  both ;  and  he  resolred,  with  the 
advice  and  assistance  of  his  companion,  to  leare  his 
blessed  tree;  and,  when  the  night  was  dark,  they 
walked  through  the  wood  into  those  inclosures  which 
were  farthest  from  any  highway,  and  making  a  shift 
to  cet  over  hedges  and  ditches,  after  walking  at  least 
eight  or  nine  miles,  which  were  the  more  grievous  to 
the  king  bj  the  weight  of  his  boots  (for  he  could  not 
put  them  off  when  he  cut  off  his  hair,  for  want  of 
shoes),  before  morning  thej  came  to  a  poor  cottage, 
the  owner  whereof,  being  a  Roman  Catholic,  was  known 
to  Careless.    He  was  called  up,  and  as  soon  as  he 
knew  one  of  them,  he  easilj  concluded  in  what  condi- 
tion they  both  were,  and  presently  carried  them  into 
a  little  bam  full  of  hay,  which  was  a  better  lodging 
than  he  had  for  himself.    But  when  they  were  there, 
and  had  conferred  with  their  host  of  the  news  and 
temper  of  the  country,  it  was  agreed  that  the  danger 
would  be  the  greater  if  they  stayed  together;  and, 
therefore,  that  Careless  should  presently  be  gone,  and 
should,  within  two  days,  send  an  honest  man  to  the 
king,  to  euide  him  to  some  other  place  of  security ; 
and  in  the  mean  time  his  majesty  should  stay  upon 
the  hay-mow.    The  poor  man  had  nothing  for  him  to 
eat,  but  promised  him  good  butter-milk ;  and  so  he 
was  once  more  left  alone,  his  companion,  how  weary 
soever,  departing  from  him  before  aay,  the  poor  man 
of  the  house  knowing  no  more  than  that  he  was  a 
friend  of  the  captain's,  and  one  of  those  who  had 
escaped  from  Worcester.    The  king  slept  very  well  in 
bin  lodjring,  till  the  time  that  his  host  brought  him  a 
piece  of  bread,  and  a  great  pot  of  butter^milk,  which 
I  he  thought  the  best  food  he  ever  had  eaten.   The  poor 
I  man  spoke  very  intelligently  to  him  of  the  country, 
and  of  the  people  who  were  well  or  ill  affected  to  the 
'  king,  and  of  the  great  fear  and  terror  that  possessed 
I  the  hearts  of  those  who  were  best  affected.    He  told 
him,  *  that  he  himself  lived  by  his  daily  labour,  and 
that  what  he  had  brought  him  was  the  fare  he  and 
his  wife  had ;  and  that  he  feared,  if  he  should  endea- 
vour to  procure  better,  it  might  draw  suspicion  upon 
him,  and  people  might  be  apt  to  think  he  had  some- 
body with  him  that  was  not  of  his  own  family.   How- 
ever, if  he  would  have  him  get  some  meat,  he  would 
do  it ;  but  if  he  could  bear  this  hard  diet,  he  should 
have  enough  of  the  milk,  and  some  of  the  butter  that 
was  made  with  it.'    The  king  was  satisfied  with  his 
reason,  and  would  not  run  the  hazard  for  a  change  of 
diet ;  desired  only  the  man  'that  he  might  have  his 
company  as  often  and  as  much  as  he  could  give  it 
him ;'  there  being  the  same  reason  against  the  poor 
man's  discontinuing  his  labour,  as  the  alteration  of 
his  fare. 

After  he  had  rested  upon  this  hay-mow  and  fed 
upon  this  diet  two  days  and  two  nights,  in  the  even- 
ing before  the  third  night,  another  fellow,  a  little 
above  the  condition  of  his  host,  came  to  the  house, 
sent  from  Careless,  to  conduct  the  king  to  another 
house,  more  out  of  any  road  near  which  any  part  of 
the  army  was  like  to  mareh.  It  was  above  twelve 
miles  that  he  was  to  go,  and  was  to  use  the  same 
caution  he  had  done  the  first  night,  not  to  so  in  any 
common  road,  which  his  guide  knew  well  how  to 
avoid.  Here  he  new  drcMed  himself,  changing  clothes 
writh  his  landlord  ;  he  had  a  great  mind  to  have  kept 
his  own  shirt;  but  he  considered,  that  men  are  not 
sooner  discovered  h^  any  mark  in  disguises  than  by 
h^Ying  fine  linen  in  ill  clothes ;  and  so  he  parted  with 


his  shirt  too,  and  took  the  same  his  poor  host  had  then 
on.  Though  he  had  foreseen  that  he  must  leave  his 
boots,  and  his  landlord  had  taken  the  best  care  he 
could  to  provide  an  old  pair  of  shoes,  yet  they  were 
not  eas^  to  him  when  he  first  put  them  on,  and,  in  a 
short  tune  after,  grew  very  grievous  to  him.  In  this 
equipage  he  set  out  from  his  first  lodging  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  night,  under  the  conduct  of  this  guide, 
who  guided  him  the  nearest  way,  crossing  over  hedges 
and  ditches,  that  they  might  be  in  least  danger  of 
meeting  passengers.  This  was  so  grievous  a  march, 
and  he  was  so  tired,  that  he  was  even  ready  to  despair, 
and  to  prefer  being  taken  and  suffered  to  rest,  before 
purchasing  his  safety  at  that  price.  His  shoes  had, 
after  a  few  miles,  hurt  him  so  much,  that  he  had 
thrown  them  away,  and  walked  the  rest  of  the  way  in 
his  ill  stockings,  which  were  quickly  worn  out ;  and 
his  feet,  with  the  thorns  in  getting  over  hedges,  and 
with  the  stones  in  other  places,  were  so  hurt  and 
wounded,  that  he  many  times  cast  himself  upon  the 
ground,  with  a  desperate  and  obstinate  resolution  to 
rest  there  till  the  moniing,  that  he  might  shift  with 
less  torment,  what  hacard  soever  he  run.  But  his 
stout  guide  still  prevailed  with  him  to  make  a  new 
attempt,  sometimes  promising  that  the  way  should  be 
better,  and  sometimes  assuring  him  that  he  had  but 
little  farther  to  go ;  and  in  this  distress  and  perplexity, 
before  the  morning  they  arrived  at  the  house  designed ; 
which,  though  it  was  better  than  that  which  he  had 
left,  his  lodging  was  still  in  the  bam,  upon  straw 
instead  of  hay,  a  place  being  made  as  easy  in  it  as  the 
expectation  of  a  guest  could  dispose  it.  Here  he  had 
such  meat  and  porridge  as  such  people  use  to  have, 
with  which,  but  especially  with  the  butter  and  the 
cheese,  he  thought  himseu  well  feasted ;  and  took  the 
best  care  he  could  to  be  supplied  with  other,  little 
better,  shoes  and  stockings ;  and  after  his  feet  were 
enough  recovered  that  he  could  go,  he  was  conducted 
from  thence  to  another  poor  house,  within  such  a  dis- 
tance as  put  him  not  to  much  trouble ;  for  having  not 
yet  in  his  thought  which  way  or  by  what  means  to 
make  his  escape,  all  that  was  designed  was  only,  by 
shifting  from  one  house  to  another,  to  avoid  discovery. 
And  being  now  in  that  quarter  which  was  more  in- 
habited  by  the  Roman  Catholics  than  most  other  parts 
in  England,  he  was  led  from  one  to  another  of  that 
pOTSuasion,  and  concealed  with  great  fidelity.  But  he 
then  observed  that  he  was  never  carried  to  any  gentle- 
man's house,  thouj^  that  country  was  full  of  them, 
but  only  to  poor  houses  of  poor  men,  which  only 
yielded  him  rest  with  yery  unpleasant  sustenance; 
whether  there  was  more  danger  in  those  better  houses, 
in  regard  of  the  resort  and  the  many  servants,  or 
whether  the  owners  of  great  estates  were  the  owners 
likewise  of  more  fears  and  apprehensions. 

Within  few  days,  a  very  honest  and  discreet  person, 
one  Mr  Hudleston,  a  Benedictine  monk,  who  attended 
the  service  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  those  parts, 
came  to  him,  sent  by  Careless,  and  was  a  very  great 
assistance  and  comfort  to  him.  And  when  the  places 
to  which  he  carried  him  were  at  too  great  a  distance 
to  walk,  he  provided  him  a  horse,  and  more  proper 
habit  than  the  rags  he  wore.  This  man  told  him, 
'  that  the  Lord  Wilmot  lay  concealed  likewise  in  a 
friend's  house  of  his,  which  his  majesty  was  very  glad 
of,  and  wished  him  to  contrive  some  means  how  they 
might  speak  together,'  which  the  other  easily  did ; 
and,  within  a  night  or  two,  brought  them  into  one 
place.  Wilmot  told  the  king  *  that  he  bad  by  very 
good  fortune  fallen  into  the  house  of  an  honest  gentle-  | 
man,  one  Mr  Lane,  a  person  of  an  excellent  reputa- 
tion for  his  fidelity  to  the  king,  but  of  so  univenal 
and  general  a  good  name,  that,  though  he  had  a  son 
who  had  been  a  colonel  in  the  king's  service  during 
the  late  war,  and  was  then  upon  his  way  with  men  to 
Worcester,  the  very  day  of  the  defeat,  men  of  all  affec-  , 
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iions  in  the  oountiji  and  of  all  opinions,  paid  the  old 
man  a  rexy  great  mpect;  that  he  had  been  rexy 
ciyiUy  treated  there  $  and  that  the  old  gentleman  had 
used  some  diligence  to  find  out  where  the  king  was, 
that  he  might  get  him  to  his  house,  where,  he  was 
sure,  he  could  conceal  him  tiU  he  might  oontriTO  a 
full  deliveranoe.'  He  told  him,  'he  had  withdrawn 
from  that  house,  in  hope  that  he  might,  in  some 
other  place,  discover  where  his  m^esty  was ;  and  hav- 
ing now  happily  found  him,  advised  him  to  repair -to 
that  house,  which  stood  not  near  anv  other.' 

The  king  inquired  of  the  monk  of  the  reputation  of 
this  gentleman,  who  told  him, '  that  he  nad  a  fair 
estate,  was  exceedingly  belored,  and  the  eldest  justice 
of  peace  of  that  county  of  Stafford ;  and  though  he 
was  a  yery  zealous  Protestant,  yet  he  Ured  with  so 
much  civility  and  candour  towards  the  Catholics,  that 
they  would  all  trust  him  as  much  as  they  would  do  any 
of  their  own  profession ;  and  that  he  could  not  think  of 
any  place  of  so  good  repose  and  security  for  his  ma- 
jesty's repair  to.'  The  king  liked  the  proposition,  yet 
thought  not  fit  to  surprise  the  gentleman,  but  sent 
Wilmot  thither  again,  to  assure  himself  that  he  might 
be  received  there,  and  vras  willing  that  he  should 
know  what  guest  he  receired ;  which  hitherto  was  so 
much  concealed,  that  none  of  the  houses  where  he  had 
yet  been,  knew  or  seemed  to  suspect  more  than  that 
he  was  one  of  the  kind's  party  that  fled  from  Wor- 
cester. The  monk  canned  him  to  a  house  at  a  reason- 
able distance,  where  he  was  to  expect  an  account  from 
the  Lord  Wilmot,  iHio  returned  veiy  punctually,  with 
as  much  assurance  of  welcome  as  he  could  wish. 
And  BO  they  two  went  together  to  Mr  Lane's  house, 
where  the  king  found  he  was  welcome,  and  conveni- 
ently accommodated  in  such  places  as  in  a  laige  house 
had  been  provided  to  ooncetd  the  penons  of  malig- 
nants,  or  to  preserve  goods  of  value  from  being  plun- 
dered. Here  he  lodg^  and  ate  veiy  well,  and  began 
to  hope  that  he  was  in  present  safety.  Wilmot  re- 
turned under  the  care  of  the  monk,  and  expected 
summons  when  any  farther  motion  should  be  thought 
to  be  necessary. 

In  this  station  the  king  remained  in  quiet  and 
blessed  security  many  days,  receiving  eveiy  day  in- 
formation of  the  general  oonstemation  the  kingdom 
was  in,  out  of  the  apprehension  that  his  person  might 
fall  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  and  of  the  great 
diliflenoe  they  used  to  inquire  for  him.  He  saw  the 
,  prodamation  that  was  issued  out  and  printed,  in 
which  a  thousand  pounds  were  promised  to  any  man 
who  would  deliver  and  discover  the  person  of  Charles 
Stuart,  and  the  penalty  of  high  treason  declared  against 
those  who  presumed  to  harbour  or  conceal  him,  by 
which  he  saw  how  much  he  was  beholden  to  all  those 
who  were  faithfhl  to  him.  It  was  now  time  to  con- 
sider how  he  might  get  near  the  sea,  firom  whence  he 
might  find  some  means  to  transport  himself;  and  he 
was  now  near  the  middle  of  the  Vingdom,  saving  that 
it  was  a  little  more  northward,  where  he  was  utterly 
unacquainted  with  all  the  ports,  and  with  that  coast. 
In  the  west  he  was  best  aoouainted,  and  that  coast 
was  most  proper  to  transport  aim  into  Ftanoe,  to  which 
he  was  inclined.  Upon  this  matter  he  communicated 
with  those  of  this  fStmily  to  whom  he  was  known,  that 
is,  with  the  old  gentleman  the  father,  a  veiy  grave 
and  venerable  person ;  the  colonel,  his  eldest  son,  a 
very  plain  man  in  his  discourse  and  behaviour,  but  of 
a  fearless  courage,  and  an  integrity  superior  to  any 
temptation ;  and  a  daughter  of  the  house,  of  a  very 
good  wit  and  discretion,  and  very  fit  to  bear  an^  part 
in  such  a  trust.  It  was  a  benefit,  as  well  as  an  incon- 
venience, in  those  unhappy  times,  that  the  affections 
of  all  men  were  almost  as  well  known  as  their  faces, 
by  the  discovery  they  had  made  of  themselves  in  those 
sad  seasons  in  many  trials  and  persecutions ;  so  that 
men  knew  not  only  the  minds  of  their  next  neigh- 


bours, and  those  who  ixihabited  near  them,  but^  upon 
conferenoe  with  their  friends,  oould  choose  fit  booaM, 
at  any  distance,  to  repose  themselves  in  security,  from 
one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  another,  without  trusting 
the  hospitality  of  a  common  inn  \  and  men  wen  very 
rarely  deceived  in  their  confidence  upon  such  oeea- 
sions ;  but  the  persons  with  whom  they  were  at  aaiy 
time,  could  conduct  them  to  another  houiw  of  tlM  same 
affection. 

Mr  Lane  had  a  nieoe,  or  very  nearkinswnman,  who 
was  married  to  a  gentleman,  one  Mr  Norton,  a  penesi 
of  eight  or  nine  hundred  pounds  per  M»f»ii«»^  who 
lived  within  four  or  .five  miles  of  Bristol,  which  wwm 
at  least  four  or  five  days^  journey  bom  the  place  whtnc 
the  king  then  was,  but  a  place  most  to  be  wialMd  te 
the  king  to  be  in,  because  he  did  not  only  know  all 
that  country  very  well,  but  knew  many  penons  alao 
to  whom,  in  an  extraordinary  case,  he  durst  raake 
himself  known.    It  was  hereupon  resolved  that  Mia 
Lane  should  visit  this  cousin,  who  was  known  to  be 
of  good  affections,  and  that  she  should  ride  behind 
the  king,  who  was  fitted  with  clothes  and  boots  lor 
such  a  service ;  and  that  a  servant  of  her  fisthar%  in 
his  lively,  should  wait  upon  her.    A  good  house  waa 
easily  pitohed  upon  for  the  first  night's  lodging,  wfetoe 
Wilmot  had  notice  given  him  to  meet ;  and  in  tkis 
equipage  the  king  be^m  his  journey,  the  colonel  keep- 
ing him  company  at  a  distance,  with  a  hawk  upon  Ms 
fist,  and  two  or  three  spaniels,  which,  where  thet« 
were  any  fields  at  hand,  warranted  him  to  ride  out  of 
the  way,  keeping  his  company  still  in  his  eye,  and  net 
seeming  to  be  of  it.    In  this  manner  they  eame  to 
their  £st  night's  lodging ;  and  thsj  need  not  tunw 
contrive  to  come  to  their  journey's  end  about  tke 
close  of  the  evening,  for  it  was  in  the  month  of  Oc- 
tober far  advanced,  that  the  long  journeys  they  made 
could  not  be  despatched  sooner.    Here  the  Lord  Wil- 
mot found  them,  and  their  journeys  being  then  ad- 
justed, he  was  instructed  where  he  should  bo  evety 
night ;  so  they  were  seldom  seen  together  in  the  jour- 
ney, and  rarely  lodged  in  the  same  house  at  night. 
In  this  manner  the  colonel  hawked  two  or  three  daya, 
till  he  had  brought  them  within  less  than  a  darV 
journey  of  Mr  Norton's  house,  and  then  he  gave  kis 
hawk  to  the  Lord  Wilmot,  who  continued  the  jmauoj 
in  the  same  exercise. 

There  was  great  care  taken  when  they  came  to  any 
house,  that  the  king  might  be  presently  oairied  into 
some  chamber,  Mrs  Lane  declaring  'that  he  was  a 
neighbour's  son,  whom  his  father  had  lent  her  to  ride 
before  her,  in  hope  that  he  would  the  sooner  rceoves 
from  a  quartan  ague,  with  whidi  he  had  been  miser- 
ablpr  afflicted,  and  was  not  yet  free.'    And  by  this 
artifice  she  caused  a  good  bea  to  be  still  providod  for 
him,  and  the  best  meat  to  be  sent,  which  die  oftesi 
carried  herself,  to  hinder  others  from  doing  it.    There 
was  no  resting  in  any  place  till  they  came  to  Mr  Noiw 
ton's,  nor  anything  extraordinary  that  happened  in 
the  way,  save  that  they  met  many  people  every  day 
in  the  way,  who  vrere  very  well  xnown  to  the  king  ; 
and  the  day  that  they  went  to  Mr  Norton\  they 
were  necessarily  to  ride  quite  throu^  the  eity  of 
Bristol — a  place  and  people  the  king  had  been  so  vdl 
acquainted  with,  that  he  could  not  but  send  his  cyea 
abroad  to  view  ihe  great  alterations  which  had  been 
made  there,  after  his  departure  from  thenoe;  and 
when  he  rode  near  the  place  where  the  great  fort  haA 
stood,  he  could  not  foxeear  putting  his  horse  out  of  ; 
the  waj,  and  rode  with  his  mistress  bdiind  him  round 
about  it.  I 

They  came  to  Mr  Norton's  hooae  sooner  tiiaa  osnal,  i 
and  it  being  on  a  holiday,  they  saw  many  people 
about  a  bowling-green  that  was  before  the  door;  and 
the  first  man  the  king  saw  was  a  chaplain  of  his  own, 
who  was  allied  to  the  gentleman  of  the  house,  and 
was  sitting  upon  the  rails  to  see  how  the  bowlea 
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pUred.    William,  hj  wliich  name  the  kinff  went, 
walked  with  his  hone  into  the  stable,  ontil  his  mis- 
tre88  could  proTide  for  his  retreat.    Mrs  Lane  was 
jtrj  welcome  to  her  eousin,  and  was  presently  con- 
'  ducted  to  her  chamber,  where  she  no  sooner  was,  than 
I  ihe  lamented  the  condition  of  '  a  ffood  youth  who 
came  with  her,  and  whom  she  had  Dorrowed  of  his 
father  to  ride  before  her,  who  was  reiy  sick,  being 
newlj  reoorered  of  an  ague  f  and  desired  her  cousin 
'  that  a  chamber  might  be  provided  for  him,  and  a 
good  Are  made,  for  tlukt  he  would  go  earl  j  to  bed,  and 
was  not  fit  to  be  below  stairs.'    A  prettj  little  cham- 
ber was  presentlj  made  readj,  and  a  firs  prepared, 
and  a  boT  sent  into  the  stable  to  call  William,  and 
to  show  him  his  chamber ;  who  was  Tery  glad  to  be 
there,  freed  from  so  much  company  as  was  below. 
Mn  Lane  was  put  to  find  some  exeuse  for  making  a 
risit  at  that  time  of  the  year,  and  so  many  days'  jour- 
ney from  her  father,  and  where  she  had  never  been 
before,  though  the  mistress  of  the  house  and  she  had 
been  bred  together,  and  friends  as  well  as  kindred. 
She  pretended  *  that  she  was,  after  a  little  rest,  to  go 
into  Dorsetshire  to  another  friend.'    When  it  was 
supper-time,  there  being  broth  brought  to  the  table, 
Mrs  Lane  filled  a  little  dish,  and  desired  the  butler 
who  waited  at  the  table  *  to  carry  that  dish  of  porridge 
to  William,  and  to  tell  him  that  he  should  have  some 
'  meat  sent  to  him  presently.'    The  butler  carried  the 
porridge  into  the  chamber,  with  a  nakpin,  and  spoon, 
and  bread,  and  spoke  kindly  to  the  young  man,  who 
was  willing  to  be  eating. 

The  butler,  looking  narrowly  upon  him,  fell  upon 
his  knees,  and  with  tears  told  him,  '  he  was  glad  to 
Me  his  majesty.'    The  king  was  infinitely  surprised, 
yet  recollected  himself  enough  to  laugh  at  the  man, 
and  to  ask  him  'what  he  meant t'    The  man  had 
been  falconer  to  8ir  Thomas  Jermyn,  and  made  it 
appear  that  he  knew  well  enough  to  whom  he  spoke, 
K'peating  some  particulars  which  the  king  had  not 
forgot.     Whereupon  the  king  conjured  him  *not  to 
•^pak  of  what  he  knew,  so  much  as  to  his  master, 
though  he  believed  him  a  very  honest  man.'   The  fel- 
low promised,  and  kept  his  word ;  and  the  king  was 
I  ihe  better  waited  upon  during  the  time  of  his  abode 
there. 

Dr  Gorges,  the  king's  chaplain,  being  a  gentleman 
of  a  good  family  near  that  place,  and  allied  to  Mr 
Norton,  supped  with  them ;  and  being  a  man  nf  a 
cheerful  conversation,  asked  Mrs  Lane  many  questions 
concerning  William,  of  whom  he  saw  she  was  so  care- 
ful, by  sending  up  meat  to  him,  *  how  long  his  ague 
had  been  gone  f  and  whether  he  had  purged  since  it 
left  him  ?*  and  the  like  ;  to  which  she  gave  such  an- 
Hwan  as  occurred.    The  doctor,  from  the  final  preva- 
lence of  the  Parliament,  had,  as  many  otheie  of  that 
function  had  done,  declined  his  profession,  and  pre- 
tended to  study  physic.    As  soon  as  supper  was  done, 
out  of  good  nature,  and  without  telling  anybody,  he 
went  to  see  William.    The  king  saw  him  coming  into 
the  chamber,  and  withdrew  to  the  inside  of  the  bed, 
that  he  might  be  farthest  from  the  candle;  and  the 
(.1  factor  came  and  sat  down  by  him,  felt  his  pulse,  and 
^••kcd  him  many  questions,  which  he  answered  in  as 
few  words  as  was  possible,  and  expressing  great  incli- 
nation to  go  to  his  bed ;  to  which  the  doctor  left  him, 
md  went  to  Mrs  Lane,  and  told  her  '  that  he  had 
yeen  with  William,  and  that  he  would  do  well ;'  and 
idviKed  her  what  she  should  do  if  his  ague  returned, 
rhc  next  morning  the  doctor  went  away,  so  that  the 
Ling  saw  him  no  more.   The  next  day,  the  Lord  Wil- 
not   came  to  the  house  with  his  hawk,  to  see  Mrs 
.Ane,  and  so  conferred  with  William,  wuo  was  to  con- 
irlcr  what  he  was  to  do.    They  thought  it  necessary 
o  rest  some  days,  till  they  were  informed  what  port 
%y  moet  convenient  for  them,  and  what  person  lived 
earcst  to  it,  upon  whose  fidelity  they  might  rely; 


and  the  king  gave  him  directions  to  inquire  after 
some  persons,  and  some  other  particulars,  of  whidi 
when  he  shoiUd  be  frilly  Instructed,  he  should  return 
again  te  him.  In  the  mean  time,  Wilmot  lodged  at 
a  house  not  frur  from  Mr  Norton's,  to  which  he  had 
been  recommended. 

After  some  days'  stay  here,  and  oommunication  be- 
tween the  kinff  and  the  Lord  Wilmot  by  letters,  the 
king  came  to  know  that  Colonel  Prancis  Windham 
lir^  within  little  more  than  a  day's  joumey  of  the 
place  where  he  was,  of  which  he  was  very  glad ;  for,  be- 
sides the  inclination  he  had  to  his  eldest  brother,  whose 
wife  had  been  his  nurse,  this  gentleman  had  behaved 
himself  very  well  during  the  war,  and  had  been  go- 
vernor of  Dunstar  castle,  where  tiie  king  had  lodged 
when  he  was  in  the  west.  After  the  end  of  the  war, 
and  when  all  other  places  were  surrendered  in  that 
county,  he  likewise  surrendered  that,  upon  hir  con- 
ditions, and  made  his  peace,  and  afterwards  married 
a  wife  with  a  competent  fortune,  and  lived  quietly, 
without  any  suspicion  of  having  lessened  his  afiection 
towards  the  king. 

The  king  sent  Wilmot  to  him,  and  acquainted  him 
where  he  was,  and  '  that  he  would  gladly  speak  with 
him.'  It  was  not  hard  for  him  to  choose  a  good  place 
where  to  meet,  and  thereupon  the  day  was  appointed. 
After  the  king  had  taken  his  leave  of  Mrs  Luie,  who 
remained  with  her  cousin  Norton,  the  king  and  the 
Lord  Wilmot  met  the  colonel ;  and  in  the  way  he  met, 
in  a  town  through  which  they  passed,  Mr  Kirton,  a 
servant  of  the  king's,  who  well  knew  the  Lord  Wilmot, 
who  had  no  other  disguise  than  the  hawk,  but  took 
no  notice  of  him,  nor  suspected  the  king  to  be  there ; 
^et  that  day  made  the  king  more  waiy  of  having  him 
m  his  company  upon  the  way.  At  the  place  of  meet- 
ing, they  rested  only  one  night,  and  then  the  king 
went  to  the  colonel  s  house,  where  he  rested  many 
days,  whilst  the  colonel  projected  at  what  place  the 
king  might  embark,  and  how  they  might  procure  a 
vessel  to  be  ready  there,  which  was  not  easy  to  find, 
there  being  so  great  a  fear  possessing  those  who  were 
honest,  that  it  was  hard  to  procure  any  vessel  that 
was  outward-bound  to  take  in  any  passenger. 

There  was  a  gentleman,  one  Mr  Ellison,  who  lived 
near  Lyme,  in  Dorsetshire,  and  was  well  known  to 
Colonel  Windham,  having  been  a  captain  in  the 
king's  army,  and  was  still  looked  upon  a«  a  very 
honest  man.  With  him  the  colonel  consulted  how 
they  might  get  a  vessel  to  be  ready  to  take  in  a  couple 
of  gentlemen,  friends  of  his,  who  were  in  danger  to  be 
arrested,  and  transport  them  into  France.  Though  no 
man  would  ask  who  the  persons  were,  yet  it  could  not 
but  be  suspected  who  they  were ;  at  least  they  con- 
cluded that  it  was  some  of  Worcester  party.  Lyme 
was  generally  as  malicious  and  disaffected  a  town  to 
the  king's  interest  as  any  town  in  England  could  be, 
yet  there  was  in  it  a  master  of  a  bark,  of  whose  honesty 
this  captain  was  very  confident.  This  man  was  lately 
returned  from  France,  and  had  unladen  his  vessel, 
when  Ellison  asked  him  '  when  he  would  make  an- 
other voyage !'  And  he  answered, '  as  soon  as  he  could 
get  lading  for  his  ship.'  The  other  asked  *  whether 
he  would  undertake  to  carry  over  a  couple  of  gentle- 
men, and  land  them  in  France,  if  he  might  be  as  well 
paid  for  his  voyage  as  he  used  to  be  when  he  was 
freighted  by  the  merchants !'  In  conclusion,  he  told 
him  *  he  should  receive  fifty  pounds  for  his  fare.'  The 
lai^  recompense  had  that  eflect,  that  the  man  under- 
took it ;  though  he  said  'he  must  make  his  provision 
very  secretly,  for  that  he  might  be  well  sunpected  for 
going  to  sea  again  without  being  freighted,  after  he 
was  so  newly  returned.'  Colonel  Windham  beine 
advertised  of  this,  ranie,  together  with  the  Lord  Wil- 
mot, to  the  captain's  house,  from  whence  the  lord  and 
the  captain  rid  to  a  house  near  Lyme,  where  the  mas- 
ter of  the  bark  met  them ;  and  the  Lord  Wilmot  being 
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satisfied  with  the  discourse  of  the  man,  and  his  wari- 
ness in  foreseeing  suspicions  which  would  arise,  it  was 
resolred  that  on  such  a  night,  which  upon  considera- 
tion of  the  tides  was  agreed  upon,  the  man  should 
draw  out  his  vessel,  from  the  pier,  and,  being  at  sea, 
should  come  to  such  a  point  about  a  mile  from  the 
town,  where  his  ship  should  remain  upon  the  beach 
when  the  water  was  gone,  which  would  take  it  off 
again  about  break  of  day  the  next  morning.  There 
was  Tery  near  that  point,  eren  in  the  yiew  of  it,  a 
small  inn,  kept  by  a  man  who  was  reputed  honest,  to 
which  the  cavaliers  of  the  country  often  resorted ;  and 
the  London  road  passed  that  way,  so  that  it  was  sel- 
dom without  company.  Into  that  inn  the  two  gentle- 
men were  to  come  in  the  beginning  of  the  night,  that 
they  might  put  themselves  on  board.  All  things  being 
thus  concerted,  and  good  earnest  given  to  the  master, 
the  Lord  Wilmot  and  the  colonel  returned  to  the 
colonel's  house,  above  a  day's  journey  from  the  place, 
the  captain  undertaking  every  day  to  look  that  the 
master  should  provide,  and,  if  anything  fell  out  con- 
trary to  expectation,  to  give  the  colonel  notice  at  such 
a  place  where  they  intended  the  king  should  be  the 
day  before  he  was  to  embark. 

The  king  being  satisfied  with  these  preparations, 
came  at  the  time  appointed  to  that  house  where  he 
was  to  hear  that  all  went  as  it  ought  to  do  ;  of  which 
he  received  assurance  from  the  captain,  who  found 
that  the  man  had  honestly  put  his  provisions  on 
board,  and  had  his  company  ready,  which  were  but 
four  men,  and  that  the  vessel  should  be  drawn  out 
that  night ;  so  that  it  was  fit  for  the  two  persons  to 
come  to  the  aforesaid  inu :  and  the  captain  conducted 
them  within  sight  of  it,  and  then  went  to  his  own 
house,  not  distant  a  mile  from  it ;  the  colonel  remain- 
ing still  at  the  house  where  they  had  lodged  the  night 
before,  till  he  might  hear  the  news  of  their  being  em- 
barked. 

They  found  many  passengers  in  the  inn,  and  so 
were  to  be  contented  with  an  ordinaiy  chamber,  which 
they  did  not  intend  to  sleep  long  in.  But  as  soon  as 
there  appeared  any  light,  Wilmot  went  out  to  discover 
the  bark,  of  which  there  was  no  appearance.  .  In  a 
word,  the  sun  arose,  and  nothing  like  a  ship  in  view. 
They  sent  to  the  captain^  who  was  as  much  amazed ; 
and  he  sent  to  the  town,  and  his  servant  could  not 
find  the  master  of  the  bark,  which  was  still  in  the 
pier.  They  suspected  the  captain,  and  the  captain 
suspected  the  master.  However,  it  being  past  ^n  of 
the  clock,  they  concluded  it  was  not  fit  for  them  to 
stay  longer  there,  and  so  they  mounted  their  horses 
again  to  return  to  the  house  where  they  had  left  the 
colonel,  who,  they  knew,  resolved  to  stay  there  till  he 
were  a^ured  that  they  were  gone. 

The  truth  of  the  disappointment  was  this :  the  man 
meant  honestly,  and  made  all  things  ready  for  his 
departure ;  and  the  night  he  was  to  go  out  with  his 
vessel,  he  had  stayed  in  his  own  house,  and  slept  two 
or  three  hours ;  and  the  time  of  the  tide  being  come 
that  it  was  necessary  to  be  on  board,  he  took  out  of  a 
cupboard  some  linen  and  other  things,  which  he  used 
to  carry  with  him  to  sea.  His  wife  hawd  observed  that 
he  had  been  for  some  days  fuller  of  thoughts  than  he 
used  to  be,  and  that  he  had  been  speaking  with  sea- 
men who  used  to  go  with  him,  and  that  some  of  them 
had  carried  provisions  on  board  the  bark ;  of  which 
she  had  asked  her  husband  the  reason,  who  had  told 
her '  that  he  was  promised  freight  speedily,  and  there- 
fore he  would  make  all  things  ready.'  She  was  sure 
that  there  was  yet  no  lading  in  the  ship,  and  there- 
fore, when  she  saw  her  husband  take  all  those  mate- 
rials with  him,  which  was  a  sure  sign  that  he  meant  to 
So  to  sea,  and  it  being  late  in  the  night,  she  shut  the 
oor,  and  swore  he  2iould  not  go  out  of  his  house. 
He  told  her  '  he  must  go,  and  was  engM;ed  to  go  to 
that  night,  for  which  he  should  be  well  paid.'   His 


wife  told  him  *  she  was  mae  h«  wis  doing 
that  would  undo  him,  and  she  was  resolved  he  ali0Bld 
not  go  out  of  his  house ;  and  if  he  shoiikl  ptaaasi  in 
it,  she  would  tell  the  neighboun,  and  emtry  Um  he- 
fore  the  mayor  to  be  ezanuned,  that  the  tmtk  might 
be  found  out.'  The  poor  man,  thus  mastered  by  the 
passion  and  violence  of  his  wife,  was  foraed  to  yidd 
to  her,  that  there  might  be  no  faiiber  noise,  and  so 
went  into  his  bed. 

And  it  was  veiy  happy  that  the  king's  jtalomgj 
hastened  him  from  that  inn.  It  was  tke  solcnm  isi^ 
day,  which  was  observed  in  those  times  principaily  ta 
inflame  the  people  against  the  king,  and  all  tlnee  wte 
were  loyal  to  him ;  and  there  was  a  ehapel  in  that 
village  over  against  that  inn,  where  a  wearer,  who  ked 
been  a  soldier,  used  to  preadi,  and  utter  nil  the  tiI- 
lany  imaginable  against  the  old  order  ef  goremmsat : 
and  he  was  then  in  the  diapel  prearhing  to  bis  cse- 
gregation  when  the  king  went  from  thene^,  and  tell- 
ing the  people  'that  Charles  Stuart  was  lurking  enne- 
where  in  that  country,  and  that  they  woald  mmii 
from  God  Almighty  if  they  could  find  him  out.'  The 
passengers,  who  had  lodged  in  the  inn  thai  night. 
had,  as  soon  as  they  were  up,  sent  for  a  smith  to  ym.\ 
their  horses,  it  being  a  hard  frost.  The  smith,  «hec 
he  had  done  what  he  was  sent  for,  according  to  the 
custom  of  that  people,  examined  the  feet  of  the  otbe? 
two  horses,  to  find  more  work.  When  he  had  otieencd 
them,  he  told  the  host  of  the  house  *  that  otne  of  tho*^ 
horses  had  travelled  far,  and  that  he  was  mue  thai 
his  four  shoes  had  been  made  in  four  several  coiaitiB ; 
which,  whether  his  skill  was  able  to  discover  or  iHi, 
was  very  true.  The  smith  going  to  the  sermon,  teA^ 
his  story  to  some  of  his  neighbours,  and  so  it  c^ot 
to  the  ears  of  the  preacher  when  his  sermon  wns  dene. 
Immediately  he  sent  for  an  officer,  and  seaicbed  the 
inn,  and  inquired  for  those  horses;  and  being  it- 
formed  that  they  were  gone,  he  caused  horjias  to  he 
sent  to  follow  them,  and  to  make  inquiry  after  the 
two  men  who  rid  those  horses,  and  positivelj  deciand 
'  that  one  of  them  was  Charles  Stuart.* 

When  they  came  again  to  the  colonel^  they  ptesentlT 
concluded  that  they  were  to  make  no  longer  stay  is 
those  parts,  nor  any  more  to  endeavour  to  find  «  shi^ 
upon  that  coast ;  and  without  any  farther  delay,  thcj 
rode  back  to  the  colonel's  house,  where  they  arrivr-: 
in  the  night.  Then  they  resolved  to  make  their  nexi 
attempt  in  Hampshire  and  Sussex,  whers  Colccn' 
Windham  had  no  interest.  They  must  pass  thro^rfc 
all  Wiltshire  before  they  came  Either,  which  winud 
require  many  days'  journey ;  and  they  weie  first  to 
consider  what  honest  houses  there  were  in  or  nenr  the 
way,  where  they  might  securely  repose ;  and  it  «a« 
thought  very  dangerous  for  the  kin|r  to  ride  tkxirasi 
any  great  town,  as  Salisbury  or  Windiester, 
might  probably  lie  in  their  way. 

There  was,  between  that  and  Salisbnij,  n 
honest  gentleman.  Colonel  Robert  Philipe,  a  yevngcr 
brother  of  a  very  good  fi^mily,  which  had  always  bna 
very  loyal,  and  he  had  served  the  king  during  the  war. 
The  king  was  resolved  to  trust  him,  and  so  sent  th» 
Lord  Wilmot  to  a  place  from  whence  he  mi^t  tsd 
to  Mr  Philips  to  come  to  him;  and  when  he  h»c 
spoken  with  him,  Mr  Philips  diould  come  to  uv 
king,  and  Wilmot  was  to  stay  in  such  a  plAce  m»  tktj 
two  should  agree.  Mr  Philips  accordingly  ac^ 
to  the  colonel's  house,  which  he  could  do  witht>3t 
suspicion,  they  being  nearly  allied.  The  ways  wbv 
very  full  of  soldiers,  which  were  sent  now  from  tbp 
army  to  their  quarters,  and  many  regiments  of  h«rw 
and  foot  were  assigned  for  the  w»t,  of  whicb  div^os 
Desborough  was  commander-in-chief.  Theee  natrW 
were  like  to  last  for  many  days,  and  it  would  not  >« 
fit  for  the  king  to  stay  so  long  in  that  place,  l^ert^ 
upon  he  resorted  to  his  old  security  of  taking  a  womac 
behind  him,  a  kinswoman  of  Colonel  Windhun,  wk<« 
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he  euried  in  that  nuuiner  to  m  place  not  fiur  from 
Sftliibttiy,  to  which  Colonel  Philips  conducted  him. 
In  Uui  joomey  he  passed  through  the  middle  of  a 
ngimsnt  of  hone,  and,  presently  after,  met  Des- 
borough  walking  down  a  hill  with  three  or  four  men 
irith  Um,  who  had  lodged  in  Salisbury  the  night  be- 
fore, all  that  road  being  fall  of  soldiers. 

The  next  day,  upon  the  plidns,  Dr  Hinchman,  one 
of  the  prebends  of  Salisbuiy,  met  the  king,  the  Lord 
Wilmot  and  Philips  then  leading  him  to  go  to  the 
iea*ooaet  to  find  a  Tessel,  the  doctor  conducting  the 
king  to  a  place  called  Heale,  three  miles  from  Salis- 
buiy, belonging  then  to  Serjeant  Hyde,  who  was  after- 
waids  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  and  then  in 
the  possession  of  the  widow  of  his  elder  brother — ^a 
house  that  stood  alone  from  neighbours,  and  from  any 
highway — ^where  coming  in  late  in  the  evening,  he 
supped  with  some  gentlemen  who  accidentally  were 
in  the  house,  which  could  not  well  be  avoided.    But 
the  next  morning  he  went  early  from  thence,  as  if  he 
had  continued  his  journey;  and  the  widow,  being 
trutited  with  the  knowledge  of  her  guest,  sent  her  ser- 
vants out  of  the  way,  and  at  an  hour  appointed  re- 
ceived him  again,  and  accommodated  him  in  a  little 
room,  which  had  been  made  since  the  beginning  of  the 
troubles  for  the  concealment  of  delinquents,  the  seat 
always  belonging  to  a  malignant  family. 

Here  he  lay  concealed,  without  the  knowledge  of 

some  gentlemen  who  lived  in  the  house,  and  of  others 

•  who  daily  resorted  thither,  for  many  days ;  the  widow 

I  herself  only  attending  him  with  such  things  as  were 

DcceMary,  and  bringing  him  such  letters  as  the  doctor 

received  from  the  Iiord  Wilmot  and  Colonel  Philips. 

A  vessel  being  at  last  provided  upon  the  coast  of  Sussex, 

and  notice  uiereof  sent  to  Dr  Hinchman,  he  sent  to 

the  king  to  meet  him  at  Stonehen^,  upon  the  plains, 

three  miles  from  Heale,  whither  tne  widow  took  care 

to  direct  him ;  and  being  there  met,  he  attended  him 

to  the  place  where  Colonel  Philips  received  him.   He, 

the  next  day,  delivered  him  to  the  Lord  Wilmot,  who 

went  with  him  to  a  house  in  Sussex  recommended  by 

Colonel  Ounter,  a  gentleman  of  that  country,  who  had 

served  the  king  in  the  war,  who  met  him  there,  and 

had  provided  a  little  bark  at  Brighthelmstone,  a 

small  fisher  tovm,  where  he  went  early  on  board,  and, 

by  God's  blessing,  arrived  safely  in  Normandy. 

l^CharacUr  of  Oliver  Cromwdl,} 

He  was  one  of  those  men,  miot  vUuperare  nt  wmtct 
quidem  potsutUf  mti  ut  timvllaudmt ;  whom  his  very 
enemies  could  not  condemn  without  commending  him 
at  the  same  time ;  for  he  could  never  have  done  half 
I  that  mischief  without  great  parts  of  courage,  industry, 
I  and  judgment.    He  must  have  had  a  wonderful  un- 
derstanding in  the  natures  and  humours  of  men,  and 
j  as  great  a  dexterity  in  applying  them ;  who,  from  a 
'  private  and  obscure  birth  (though  of  a  good  family), 
without  interest  or  estate,  alliance  or  friendship,  could 
raise  himself  to  such  a  height,  and  compound  and 
knead  such  opposite  and  contradictory  tempers,  hu- 
mours, and  interests  into  a  consistence,  that  contri- 
buted to  his  designs,  and  to  their  own  destruction ; 
whilst  himself  grew  insensibly  powerful  enough  to  cut 
off  those  by  whom  he  had  climbed,  in  the  instant  that 
they  projected  to  demolish  their  own  building.  What 
was  said  of  Cinna  may  very  justly  be  said  of  him, 
aiMum  eum,  qwe  nemo  auderet  bonus;  perfeciue^  qua  a 
tit<//o,  niti  fortimmo,  pafici  pottaU — [*  he  attempted 
thone  things  which  no  good  man  durst  have  ventured 
on,  and  achieved  those  in  which  none  but  a  valiant 
and  great  man  could  have  succeeded.']  Without  doubt, 
iio  man  with  more  wickedness  ever  attempted  any- 
thing,   or   brought  to  pass  what  he  desired  more 
wicked] J,  more  in  the  face  and  contempt  of  religion 


could  never  have  accomplished  those  designs  without 
the  assistance  of  a  great  spirit,  an  admirable  circum- 
spection and  sagacity,  and  a  most  magnanimous  reso- 
lution. 

When  he  appeared  first  in  the  parliament,  he  seemed 
to  have  a  person  in  no  degree  gracious,  no  ornament 
of  discourse,  none  of  those  talents  which  use  to  con- 
ciliate the  affections  of  the  stander-by.  Yet  as  he 
grew  into  place  and  authority,  his  parts  seemed  to  be 
nused,  as  if  he  had  had  concealed  faculties,  till  he 
had  occasion  to  use  them ;  and  when  he  was  to  act 
the  part  of  a  great  man,  he  did  it  without  any  inde- 
cency, notwithstanding  the  want  of  ctutom. 

After  he  was  confirmed  and  invested  Protector  by 
the  humble  petition  and  advice,  he  consulted  with 
yery  few  upon  any  action  of  importance,  nor  commu- 
nicated any  enterprise  he  resolved  upon  with  more 
than  those  who  were  to  have  principal  parts  in  the 
execution  of  it ;  nor  with  them  sooner  than  was  abso- 
lutely necessary.  What  ho  once  resolved,  in  which 
he  was  not  rash,  he  would  not  be  dissuaded  from,  nor 
endure  any  contradiction  of  his  power  and  authority, 
but  extorted  obedience  from  them  who  were  not  will- 
ing to  yield  it.  *  ♦ 

Thus  he  subdued  a  spirit  that  had  been  often 
troublesome  to  the  most  sovereign  power,  and  made 
Westminster  Hall  as  obedient  and  subservient  to  his 
commands  as  any  of  the  rest  of  his  quarters.  In  all 
other  matters,  which  did  not  concern  the  life  of  his 
jurisdiction,  he  seemed  to  have  great  reverence  for 
the  law,  rarely  interposing  between  party  and  party. 
As  he  proceeded  with  this  kind  of  mdignation  and 
haughtmess  with  those  who  were  refractory,  and  durst 
contend  with  his  greatness,  so  towards  all  who  com- 
plied with  his  good  pleasure,  and  courted  his  protec- 
tion, he  used  great  civility,  generosity,  and  bounty. 

To  reduce  three  nations,  which  perfectly  hated  him, 
to  an  entire  obedience  to  all  his  dictates ;  to  awe  and 
govern  those  nations  by  an  army  that  was  indevoted 
to  him,  and  wished  his  ruin,  was  an  instance  of  a  very 
prodigious  address.  But  his  greatness  at  home  was 
but  a  shadow  of  the  glory  he  had  abroad.  It  was 
hard  to  discover  which  feared  him  most,  France,  Spain, 
or  the  Low  Countries,  where  his  friendship  was  cur- 
rent at  the  value  he  put  upon  it.  As  they  did  all 
sacrifice  their  honour  and  their  interest  to  his  plea- 
sure, so  there  is  nothing  he  could  have  demanded  that 
either  of  them  would  have  denied  him.  *        * 

To  conclude  his  character:  Cromwell  was  not  so 
far  a  man  of  blood  as  to  follow  Machiavel's  method ; 
which  prescribes,  upon  a  total  alteration  of  govern- 
ment, as  a  thing  absolutely  necessary,  to  cut  off  all 
the  heads  of  those,  and  extirpate  their  families,  who 
are  friends  to  the  old  one.  It  was  confidently  re- 
ported, that  in  the  council  of  officers  it  was  more  than 
once  proposed,  *  that  there  might  be  a  general  mas- 
sacre of  all  the  royal  party,  as  the  only  expedient  to 
secure  the  government,'  but  that  Cromwell  would 
never  consent  to  it ;  it  may  be,  out  of  too  great  a  con- 
tempt of  his  enemies.  In  a  word,  as  he  was  guilty  of 
many  crimes  against  which  damnation  is  denounced, 
and  for  whidi  hell-fire  is  prepared,  so  he  had  some 
good  qualities  which  have  caused  the  memory  of  some 
men  in  all  ages  to  be  celebrated  ;  and  he  will  be 
looked  upon  by  posterity  as  a  brave  wicked  man. 

BULBTBODB  WHITELOCKE. 

BuLSTBODE  Whitelockx  (1 605- 1 676),  an  eminent 
lawyer,  who  wrote  MemonaU  of  Engliah  Affair*  from 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Charles  1.  to  the 
Bestoration,  was  of  principles  opposite  to  those  of 
Lord  Clarendon,  though,  like  Selden  and  other  mode* 
rate  anti-royalists,  he  was  averse  to  a  civil  war. 
Whitelocke  was  the  legal  adviser  of  Hampden  during 
th<>  nmserntimi  of  thst  ndebratnd  mtrint  far  rvftiMlrw 
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to  fty  tbip-moaey.  As  a  member  of  parliament,  and 
(Hw  tf  the  comminionen  appointed  to  treat  with  the 
king  at  OxfoM,  he  adTocatea  paciflc  meanireai  and, 
being  an  eaemj  to  arlntiar?  power  both  in  church 
and  atata,  he  tefiued,  in  the  Weatminiter  aanmbly 
for  wttliag  the  form  of  church  goTemment,  to  ad- 
mit the  aMniDed  diiine  right  of  preibjterr.  Under 
Cromwell  he  held  leTerai  high  appointmenta ',  and 
during  the  gOTeroment  of  the  Protector'i  ion  Richard, 
acted  u  one  of  the  keepen  of  the  great  leaL  At  the 
Beitontion,  be  retired  Co  hti  e«tate  in  Wiltchlic, 
which  continoad  to  be  his  principal  residence  till  his 
death  io  167S.  WhtCeloclce'*  '  Memorials'  not  har- 
ins  been  iateaded  for  publication,  are  almoat  wh(^; 
wTlttea  in  tiie  form  of  a  diarj,  and  are  to  be  regarded 
rather  at  a  collection  of  hiitorical  materlali  tliao  as 
hiMory  Itaelf.  In  a  potthumoiu  viriame  of  EMiagt, 
BcciaiatliaU  axd  Ciuil,  be  itrongly  adTOcale*  rdi- 
gloiu  toltiBtimi. 


Warrtaton,  oiM  of  th«  prindpal  papular  leaden 
of  the  cItU  war  in  Scotland.  Be  wa«  bom  at 
Edinburgh  In  1643,  and  after  entering  life  a>  a 
clergyman  of  his  native  chnrch,  and  holding  for 
•ocne  jean  the  dlrinit/  profeHorahip  at  Qlnigow, 
he  remoTod  to  a  benefice  in  London,  where,  partly 
bpr  hi*  tnlenla,  and  partly  through  forward  and  olB- 
cHHii  hahtu,  he  rendered  himi^  the  confldant  of 
many  high  political  perwm*.  In  1«7>  be  gnatly 
Increaaed  hii  reputation  In;  pobUihing  the  flrrt 
tidUDM  of  a  Hilary  </  At  Ktfimiatkm  n  Enghnd. 
The  appearance  of  thii  work  at  the  time  when  the 
Poptih  Plot  was  engHging  paliUc  attention,  pro- 
cared  to  the  author  the  tbuikn  of  both  honaei  of 
parliament,  with  a  requeit  that  he  would  complete 
the  hiitory.  Thii  he  did  by  pnbliihlng  two  addi- 
tional volume!  in  1S81  and  1714;  and  the  work  is 
conaldered  tbebeit  existing  account  of  the  important 
occurrences  of  which  It  treat*.  The  conduct  of 
Charles  II.  towards  the  conclusion  of  his  reign  wai 
highly  oScDsive  to  Burnet,  who  formed  an  intimate 
connexion  with  the  oppoaition  party,  and  even  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  king,  freely  ceniuriog  both  his  public 
act*  and  private  rices.  Both  in  this  and  the  snc- 
oeediag  reign,  hit  opinions  brought  him  into  dis- 
pleanue  wiUi  the  court.  Haring,  therefore,  retired  to 


lole  centniy,  uid  powtntfed  moM  of 
I*  of  a  period  ucMly  u  long;  be  bw 


the  continent,  be  becaue  lerTiceBUe  in  Htdland  le  { 
the  PrincB  of  Orange,  aeeompanled  the  ezpcdltiaa  ' 
which  brought  about  the  BCTolstiao,  and  wa«  re- 
warded with  the  Uibopcio  of  Baliabnry.  Both  •*  a 
prelate  and  a  literary  man,  be  ipeot  the  RimiDder  i 
of  his  life  with  nieflilDeM  ud  actiTi^,  till  ita  ter-  I 
ruination  in  ITIS.  Burnet  Ul  in  mamncTTpt  his  I 
celebrated  l/istory  <^  ify  Omi  T^M^giTinc  an  out-  | 
line  of  the  erent*  of  the  ctril  war  and  cooukhi-  i 
wealth,  and  a  full  narration  of  what  took  placa  tna  ' 
the  Beatoration  to  the  year  1713,  during  which  ' 
period  the  author  adranced  ftam  bia  seTi 
his  terentleth  year.  As  he  had,  nnder  i 
cumstancea,  personally  known  the  ( 
racten  of  a  whole  i 
the  state  secret*  ( ~ 

been  able  to  exhibit  '*U  theee  in  hi*  wm±  vUb  « 
felicity  not  inferior  to  CUrendon**,  tboogh  iSkiwtUBt  i 
i*  also  required  to  be  made  In  hi*  ea*e  fbr  poGtiral  ! 

trejudlces.  ForeseeingthatthefVeedMn  with  which  | 
e  delirered  hiiopinlonsconceming  men  c^bH  rrnnki  : 
and  parties  would  giTB  oOtnce  (n  many  quaitat,  , 
Bishop -Burnet  ordered.  In  hi*  will,  that  nie  hiatiiTy 
should  not  be  published  till  ill  yean  after  bi*  death; 
•0  that  it  did  not  make  it*appMr«ncetil)  IfSS.*  It*  , 
publication,  a*  might  hB*e  been  expected,  was  a  ', 
signal  for  the  commencement  Ot  munerons  attat^  | 
on  the  reputation  of  the  autitor,  whoee  Tcradty  and  ' 
fairness  were  loudly  impeached.  It  fell  noder  the  i 
laab  of  the  Tory  wits — Pope,  Swift,  and  Arbathirat ; 
by  the  last  of  whom  it  was  ridiculed  la  a  hnmorou 

Jroduclion,  entitled  Mtmoirt  of  P.  P.,  CXtnl  i^  dtU 
'oriiA.  In  the  opinion  of  a  more  impartial  poalerity. 
howerer.  Bishop  Burnet's  honest  ti'eedoiD  of  speecb. 
hi*  intrepid  exposure  of  injustice  and  cuiruptioo,  in  i 
what  rank  soever  he  found  it  to  exist,  and  tbe  lire-  . 
lloess  and  general  accuracy  with  which  tbe  ereats  . 
andcbaracten  of  hi*  age  are  described,  are  &r  more 
than  snfflcient  to  counterbalance  his  garmkNu  ranity  , 
«nd  self-importance,  and  a  singular  tendew^  to  view 
person*  and  ocenrrenoe*  with  the  roirit  and  ovdo- 
lity  of  a  partisan.  There  is  no  good  reaim  to  bod- 
po*e  that  he  wUUngly  diitorta  the  trath ;  tboofji. 
inhisprdace,  he  mi&e*  the  following  artmiaatott  that 
some  things  miij  have  been  orer-coloared.  ■  J  And 
that  the  loi^  experience  I  have  had  of  the  baseness. 
the  malice,  and  the  falsehood  of  mankind,  baa  in- 
clined me  to  be  apt  to  think  generally  the  wecM 
boUi  of  men  and  parties ;  and,  indeed,  the  paeriah- 
nesa,  the ill-natore,  aodtheambitiooof  manjdcrgj- 
men,  ba*  sharpened  my  spirits  too  much  agaiut 
tiMm :  to  I  warn  my  reader  to  take  all  that  I  say  cb 
these  heads  with  some  grains  of  aUowano^  tboogifa  I 
have  watched  orer  mjtelf  and  mj  pen  ao  caicAiIly. 
tiiat  I  him  there  la  no  great  occadoo  for  thia 
■ptdogy.  I  have  written,'  says  he^ '  with  a  i1iaiui>  In 
make  both  mystjf  uid  my  naden  wiser  and  better, 
and  to  lay  open  the  gead  and  bad  id  aU  udea  sod 
parties  aa  dearly  and  impartially  aa  I  myself  andB- 
stood  it;  coDcealing  nothing  that  I  thoagbt  fit  to  ha 
known,  and  lepweentJDg  thingi  in  their  nacaral 
colours,  without  art  or  disguise,  without  any  nnH 
to  kindred  or  fHends,  to  partiea  or  Intereat* :  for  I 
do  solemnly  say  this  to  tiie  world,  and  main  my 
humble  appeal  upon  it  to  Uie  great  Qod  of  tratK 
that  I  tell  the  truth  on  all  occasions,  as  fUlj  and 
freely  aa  upon  my  beat  inquiry  I  bare  beeti  ahla  to 
And  it  out.  Where  tbings  appear  donbtfbl.  t  daUvn 
them  with  the  same  uncertainty  to  tb«  wortd.'  Dr 
King  of  Oxford  says  in  hi*  '  Anecdotea  <£  Hit  On 
Times,"!  knew  Burnet,  bishop  rfSaliatmr^;  ho  waa 

hywbcimUWi*|KAU*id,  took  OatftaK; 
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a  fimou  parhr-man,  and  easily  imposed  on  l(y  any 
lying  spint  of  his  own  faction ;  but  he  was  a  better 
pastor  than  any  man  who  is  now  seated  on  the 
bishops'  bench.  Although  he  left  a  large  £unily 
when  he  died,  three  sons  and  two  daughters  (if  I 
rightlj  rememberX  yet  he  left  them  nothing  more 
than  their  mothers  fortune.  He  always  declared, 
that  he  should  think  himself  guilty  of  the  greatest 
crime  if  he  were  to  raise  fortunes  for  his  children  out 
of  the  reyenue  of  his  bishopric** 

The  principal  works  of  Bishop  Burnet^  in  addition 
to  those  already  mentioned,  are3fsnosr«  of  the  Dukes 
o/HamdUm  (1676)  $  An  Aeeomt  of  the  Life  and  Death 
of  the  Earl  </  Eocheeter  (1680),  whom  he  attended  on 
his  penitent  death-bed ;  The  Lhee  of  Sir  Matthew 
Hak  and  Bieh^  BedeU  (1682  and  1685) ;  a  transla- 
tion of  Sir  Thomas  More's  *  Utopia ;'  f  and  yarious 
theological  treatises,  among  which  is  an  Expoeitum 
cfthe  Thirtu-Nine  Artkke  of  the  Ckmreh  ofEi^antL 
His  style,  though  too  unpolished  to  place  iiim  m  the 
foremost  rank  of  historical  writers,  is  spirited  and 
rigorous;  while  his  works  $ff<ad  sufficient  eridenoe 
that  to  iwiona  and  extensive  knowledge  he  added 
great  acnteness  in  the  discrimination  of  human  cha- 
racter. As  he  composed  with  great  ease  and  rapidity, 
and  aroided  long  and  intricate  sentences,  his  pages 
are  much  more  readable  than  those  of  Clarendon. 

[iMatk  and  OharaeUr  of  Edward  F/.] 
[From  tte  *  HMcoy  of  the  Bclormatkm.'] 

In  the  be^finnxng  of  Januaiy  this  year  [1553],  be 
was  seized  with  a  deep  cough,  and  all  medidnea  that 
were  used  did  raiher  increase  than  lessen  it.    He  was 
flo  ill  when  the  parliament  met,  that  he  was  not  able 
to  go  to  Westminster,  but  ordered  their  £rrt  meeting 
and  the  sermon  to  be  at  Whitehall.    In  the  time  of 
his  sickness,  Bishop  Ridley  preached  before  him,  and 
took  occasion  to  run  out  much  on  works  of  charity, 
and  the  obligation  that  Ut  on  men  of  high  condition 
to  be  eminent  in  good  works.    This  touched  the  king 
to  the  quick ;  so  that,  presently  after  the  scimon,  he 
Rent  for  the  bishop.    And,  after  he  had  commanded 
him  to  sit  down  by  him,  and  be  ooyered,  he  resumed 
most  of  the  heads  of  the  sermon,  and  aaid  he  looked 
upon  himself  as  chiefly  touched  by  it.    He  desired 
him,  as  he  had  already  giyen  him  the  exhortation  in 
general,  so  to  direct  lum  to  do  his  duty  in  that  parti- 
cular.   The  bishop,  astonished  at  this  tenderness  in 
so  young  a  prinoe,i^  burst  lorth  in  tears,  expressing 
how  madi  he  was  oyerjojed  to  see  such  inchnations 
in  him ;  but  told  him  he  must  take  time  to  think  on 
it,  and  crayed  leaye  to  consult  with  the  lord-mayor 
and  court  of  aldermen,    8o  the  king  writ  by  him  to 
them  to  consult  speedily  how  the  poor  should  be  re- 
lieyed.     They  considsired  there  were  three  sorts  of 


*  Klng^  •  AneodoCes,'  p^  1I&    Sir  Jamss  MSeUotodi  (Edin- 

boi^  Review,  ToL  xxztL  p.  IS)  eharactari—  Buniot  as  '  a 

natoia  and  avowed  partten,  Irat  aa  honeifc  writer,  whoae 

aoooaiii  of  teota  Is  wldoin  lahilaatlallrtfRODeoiia,  thoogh  it  te 

often  inaceuiate  in  points  of  fonn  and  datalL'   Dr  Johnson's 

opinion  is  thus  recorded  by  Bosw«U »— <  Bnniet'sHislaiT  of  His 

Own  Tines  is  very  entertaining :  the  style,  Indeed,  is  mere 

chit-afaat.    I  do  not  beUeve  that  Burnet  intsntionsOy  lied ;  but 

he  was  eo  much  pi^udioed,  that  he  tookno  psins  to  find  out  the 

truth.    He  WBslikeamsn  whoreiolvestoreguistefalsUmeby 

a  certain  watdi,  hut  will  not  inquire  whether  the  watch  is 

right  or  not.'  Boraoe  Walpole  say*—'  Bnmet'ii  style  and  manner 

are  Tery  Interesting ;  It  seems  as  if  he  had  Just  come  from  the 

kixag*a  doset,  or  from  the  apartments  of  the  men  whom  he 

deecribea,  and  was  taOlng  his  leadff,  In  plain  honest  tenns, 

what  ha  had  seen  and  heard.' 

t  Anaxinot  from  this  wHI  be  ftnmd  at  pk  60  of  tto  pnsait 
Tolnraa. 
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poor ;  such  as  were  so  by  natural  infirmity  or  folly, 
as  impotent  penonsy  and  madmen  or  idiots ;  such  as 
were  so  by  accident,  as  sick  (kr  maimed  persons ;  and 
such  as,  by  their  idleness,  did  cast  themselyes  into 
poyerty.  so  the  king  ordered  the  Oreyfriais'  church, 
near  Newgate,  with  the  reyenues  belonging  to  it,  to 
be  a  house  for  orphans ;  St  Bartholomew's,  near  Smith- 
field,  to  be  an  hospital ;  and  gaye  his  own  house  of 
Bridewell  to  be  a  place  (tf  correction  and  work  for  such 
as  were  wilfully  idle.  He  also  confirmed  and  enlarged 
the  grant  for  the  hospital  of  St  Thomas  in  Southwark, 
which  he  had  erected  and  endowed  in  August  last. 
And  when  he  set  his  hand  to  these  foundations,  which 
was  not  done  before  the  5th  of  June  this  year,  he 
thanked  Ood  that  had  prolonged  his  life  till  he  had 
finished  that  design.  So  he  was  the  first  founder  of 
those  houses,  which,  by  many  great  additions  ^ce 
that  time,  haye  risen  to  be  amongst  the  noblest  in 
Europe. 

He  expressed,  in  the  whole  course  of  his  sickness, 
grsat  submission  to  the  will  of  God,  and  seemed  glad 
at  the  approaches  of  death ;  only,  the  consideration 
of  religion  and  the  diuich  touched  him  much ;  and 
upon  tiiat  account  he  said  he  was  desirous  of  life. 
*     *      His  distemper  rather  increased  than  abated ; 
so  that  the  physicians  had  no  hope  of  his  recoyeiy. 
Upon  which  a  confident  woman  eame,  and  undertook 
his  curs,  if  he  might  be  put  into  her  hands.  This  was 
done^  and  the  physicians  were  put  from  him,  upon 
this  pretence,  that,  they  haying  no  hopes  of  his  reco- 
yery,  in  a  desperaie  ease  desperate  remedies  were  to 
be  applied.    This  was  said  to  be  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
thumberland's adyice  in  particular ;  and  it  increased 
the  people's  jealousy  of  lum,  when  they  saw  the  king 
grow  sensibly  worse  eyery  day  lUAer  he  came  under 
the  woman's  care ;  which  becoming  so  plain,  she  was 
put  firom  him,  and  the  physicians  were  again  sent  for, 
and  took  him  into  their  charge.  But  if  they  had  small 
hopes  before,  they  had  none  at  all  now.    Death  thus 
hastening  on  him,  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  who 
had  done  but  hadf  his  work,  except  he  had  got  the 
king's  sisters  in  his  hands,  got  the  council  to  write  to 
them  in  the  king's  name,  inviting  them  to  come  and 
keep  him  company  in  his  sickness.    But  as  ther  were 
on  the  way,  on  the  6th  of  July,  his  spirits  and  body 
were  so  sunk,  that  he  found  duih  approaching ;  and 
so  he  composed  himself  to  die  in  a  most  deyout  man- 
ner.  His  whole  exercise  wss  in  short  prayers  and  eja^ 
culations.    The  last  that  he  was  heard  to  use  was  in 
these  words : '  Lord  Ood,  deliver  me  out  of  this  miserable 
and  wretched  life,  and  take  me  among  thy  chosen ;  how- 
beit,  not  my  will,  but  thine  be  done ;  Lord,  I  commit 
my  spirit  to  thee.  Oh  Lord,  thou  knowest  how  happy  it 
were  for  me  to  be  with  thee ;  yet,  for  thy  chosen's  sake, 
send  me  life  and  health,  that  I  may  truly  serve  thee. 
Oh  my  Lord  God,  bless  my  people,  and  save  thine  in- 
heritance.   Oh  Lord  God,  saye  thy  chosen  people  of 
England ;  oh  Lord  Ood,  defend  this  realm  from  pa- 
pistry, and  maintain  thy  true  religion,  that  I  and  my 
people  may  praise  thy  holy  name,  for  Jesus  Christ  his 
sake.'    fleeing  some  about  him,  he  seemed  troubled 
that  they  were  so  near,  and  had  heard  him ;  but,  with 
a  pleasant  countenance,  he  said  he  had  been  praying 
to  God.    And  soon  after,  the  pangs  of  death  coming 
upon  him,  he  said  to  Sir  Henir  Si<ui^,  who  was  hold- 
ing him  in  his  arms,  '  I  am  faint ;  Lord  have  mercy 
on  me,  and  receiye  my  spirit  ;*  and  so  he  breathed  out 
his  innocent  soul. 

Thus  died  King  Edward  VI.,  that  incomparable 
young  prince.  He  was  then  in  the  sixteenth  year  of 
his  age,  and  was  counted  the  wonder  of  that  time. 
He  was  not  only  learned  in  the  tongues,  and  other 
liberal  sciences,  but  knew  well  the  state  of  his  king- 
dom. He  kept  a  book,  in  which  he  writ  the  charac- 
ters that  were  giyen  him  of  all  the  chief  men  of  the 
nation,  all  the  judges,  lord-lieutenants,  and  justices 
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of  the  peace  over  England :  in  it  he  had  marked  down 
their  way  of  living,  jind  their  zeal  for  religion.  He 
had  studied  the  matter  of  the  mini,  with  the  exchange 
and  value  of  money ;  so  that  he  understood  it  well, 
as  appears  by  his  journal.  He  also  understood  forti- 
fication, and  designed  well.  He  knew  all  the  hAr- 
hours  and  ports,  both  of  his  own  dominions,  and  of 
France  and  Scotland ;  and  how  much  water  they  had, 
and  what  was  the  way  of  coming  into  them.  He  had 
acquired  great  knowledge  of  foreign  affairs ;  so  that 
he  talked  with  the  ambassadors  about  them  in  such  a 
manner,  that  they  filled  all  the  world  with  the  highest 
opinion  of  him  that  was  possible ;  which  appears  in 
most  of  the  histories  of  that  age.  He  had  great  quick- 
ness of  apprehension ;  and,  being  mistrustful  of  his 
memoty,  used  to  take  notes  of  almost  everything  he 
heard ;  he  writ  these  first  in  Greek  characters,  that 
those  about  him  might  not  understand  them;  and 
afterwards  writ  them  out  in  his  journal.  He  had  a 
copy  brought  him  of  everything  that  passed  in  coun- 
cil, which  he  put  in  a  chest,  and  kept  the  key  of  that 
always  himself. 

In  a  word,  the  natural  and  acquired  perfections  of 
his  mind  were  wonderful ;  but  his  rirtues  and  true 
piety  were  yet  more  extraordinary.  *  *  [He]  was 
tender  and  compassionate  in  a  high  measure ;  so  that 
he  was  mu6h  against  taking  away  the  lives  of  here- 
tics; and  thei^ore  said  to  Craiimer,  when  he  per- 
suaded him  to  sign  the  warrant  for  the  burning  of 
Joan  of  Kent,  that  he  was  not  willing  to  do  it,  because 
he  thought  that  wan  to  send  her  quick  to  hell.  He 
expressed  great  tendemcHS  to  the  miseries  of  the  poor 
in  his  sickness,  as  hath  been  already  shown.  He  took 
particular  care  of  the  siiits  of  all  poor  persons ;  and 
gave  Dr  Cox  special  charge  to  see  that  their  petitions 
were  spoedily  answered,  and  used  oil  to  consult  with 
him  how  to  get  their  matters  set  forward.  He  was  an 
exact  keeper  of  his  word  ;  and  therefore,  as  appean 
by  his  journal,  was  most  careful  to  pay  his  debts,  and 
to  keop  his  credit,  knowing  that  to  be  the  chief  nerve 
of  government ;  since  &  prince  that  breaks  his  faith, 
and  loses  his  credit,  has  thrown  up  that  which  he  can 
never  reoover,  and  made  himself  liable  to  pexpetual 
distrusts  and  extreme  contempt. 

He  had,  above  all  things,  a  great  regard  to  religion. 
He  took  notes  of  such  things  as  he  heard  in  sermons, 
which  more  especially  concerned  himself ;  and  made 
his  measures  of  i^l  men  by  their  seal  in  that  matt^er. 
*  *  All  men  who  saw  and  observed  thtoe  qualities 
in  him,  looked  on  him  as  one  raised  by  God  for.  most 
txtraordiuaiy  ends  ;  and  when  he  died,  concluded 
that  the  sins  of  England  had  been  grea4,  that  had 
provoked  God  to  take  from  them  a  prince,  tinder 
whose  government  they  were  like  to  hare  seen  such 
blessed  times.  He  was  so  affable  and  sweet-natured, 
that  all  had  free  access  to  him  at  all  times  ;  by  which 
he  came  to  be  most  universally  beloved ;  and  all  the 
high  things  that  could  be  densed  were  said  by  the 
people  to  express  their  esteem  of  him. 

iChantcter  qfZeigktont  Buhop  of  2)¥mlilane^I[it 

DeaiJL} 

t^rom  the  •  History  of  My  Own  Times.'] 

He  was  the  son  of  Dr  Leighton,  who  had  in  Arch- 
biHhop  Laud's  time  writ  *Ziou's  Plea  against  the 
Prelates,'  for  which  he  was  condemned  in  the  Star- 
Chamber  to  have  his  ears  cut  and  his  nose  slit.  He 
was  a  man  of  a  violent  and  ungovemed  heat.  He 
sent  his  eldest  son  Robert  to  be  bred  in  Scotland,  who 
was  accounted  a  saint  from  his  youth  up.  He  had 
great  quickness  of  parts,  a  livoly  apprehension,  with 
a  charming  vivacity  of  thought  and  expression.  He 
had  the  greatest  command  of  the  purest  lAtln  that 
ever  I  knew  in  any  man.  He  was  a  rnanter  both  of 
Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  of  the  whole  compass  of  theo- 


l(^ical  learning,  chiefly  in  the  study  of  the  Scriptnrea. 
But  that  whidi  excelled  all  the  rest  was,  he  was  pos- 
sessed with  the  highest  and  noblest  sense  of  diviae 
things  that  I  ever  saw  in  any  man.  He  had  ao  re- 
gard to  his  person,  unless  it  was  to  mortify  at  bj  a 
constant  low  diet,  that  was  like  a^rpetual  fast,  lie 
had  a  contempt  both  of  wealth  and  reputation.  He 
seemed  to  have  the  lowest  thoughts  of  himself  poswbli^ 
and  to  desire  that  all  other  persons  should  thiak  as 
meanly  of  him  as  he  did  himself.  He  bore  all  aocts 
of  ill  usage  and  reproach  like  a  man  that  took  plea- 
sure in  it.  He  haa  so  subdued  the  natural  heat  d 
his  temper,  that  in  a  great  xariety  of  accidents,  and 
in  a  course  of  twenty-two  years*  intimate  conrenatioa 
with  him,  I  never  observed  the  least  sign  of  naseirm 
but  upon  one  single  occasion.  He  brought  nifnwplf 
into  so  composed  a  gravity,  that  I  never  saw  hixa 
laugh,  and  but  seldom  smUe.  And  he  kept  himsetf 
in  sudi  a  constant  recollection,  that  I  do  not  xeoKsn- 
ber  that  ever  I  heard  him  sav  one  idle  word.  There 
was  a  visible  tendency  in  all  ne  said  to  raise  Itis  own 
mjnd,  and  those  he  conversed  with,  to  serious  reflect 
tions.  He  seemed  to  be  in  a  perpetual  meditation. 
And  though  the  whole  course  of  his  life  was  strict  and 
ascetical,  yet  he  had  nothing  of  the  sourness  of  tem- 
per that  generally  possesses  men  of  that  sort.  He  was 
the  freest  from  superstition,  of  censuring  othexa,  or  of 
imposing  his  own  methods  on  them,  possible  ;  so  that 
he  did  not  so  much  as  recommend  them  to  othexa. 
He  said  there  was  a  diversity  of  tempers,  and  erery  man 
was  to  watch  over  his  own,  and  to  turn  it  in  the  best 
manner  he  could.  His  thoughts  were  livelpr,  oft  oat  of 
the  "way,  and  surprising,  yet  just  and  genuine.  And  he 
had  laid  together  in  his  memory  the  greatest  treasnre 
of  the  best  and  wisest  of  all  the  ancient  sayings  of  the 
heathens  as  well  as  Christians,  that  I  have  ever  known 
any  man  master  of;  and  he  used  them  in  the  aptest 
manner  possible.  He  had  been  bred  up  with  the 
greatest  aversion  imaginable  to  the  whole  frame  of  the 
church  of  England.  From  Scotland,  his  father  iient 
him  to  travel.  He  spent  some  years  in  France,  and 
spoke  that  language  like  one  bom  there.  He  came 
afterwards  and  settled  in  Scotland,  and  had  Presby- 
terian ordination ;  but  he  quickly  broke  throng  the 
prejudices  of  his  education.  His  preaching  had  a 
sublimity  both  of  thought  and  expression  in  it.  The 
grace  and  gravity  of  his  pronunciation  was  such,  that 
few  heard  him  without  a  very  sensible  emotion  :  I  am 
sure  I  never  did.  His  style  was  rather  too  fine ;  but 
there  was  a  majesty  and  beauty  in  it  that  left  so  deep 
an  impression,  that  I  cannot  yet  for^  the  sermoos  I 
heard  him  preach  thirty  years  ago.  And  yet  with 
this  he  seemed  to  look  on  himse&  as  so  ordinair  a 
preacher,  that  while  he  had  a  cure,  he  was  ready  to 
employ  aU  others.  And  when  he  was  a  bishop,  he  dioee 
to  preach  to  small  auditories,  and  would  never  jnve 
notice  beforehand  :  he  had,  indeed,  a  Teiy  low  Toice. 
and  80  could  not  be  heard  by  a  great  crowd.     *     * 

Upon  his  coming  to  me  [in  London],  I  was  amaaed 
to  see  him,  at  above  seventy,  look  still  so  fresh  and 
well,  that  age  seemed  as  if  it  were  to  stand  still  with 
him.  His  £air  was  still  black,  and  all  his  motions 
were  lively.  He  had  the  same  quickness  of  tiioaiHit, 
and  strength  of  memory,  but,  above  all,  the  same  htmX 
and  life  of  devotion,  that  I  had  ever  seen  in  him. 
When  I  took  notice  to  him  upon  my  first  seeing:  l^in 
how  well  he  looked,  he  told  me  he  was  yety  near  his 
end  for  all  that,  and  his  work  and  journey  both  were 
now  almost  done.  This  at  that  time  made  no  great 
impression  on  me.  He  was  the  next  day  taken  with 
an  oppression,  and  as  it  seemed  with  a  cold  and  with 
stitches,  which  was  indeed  a  pleurisy. 

The  next  day  Leighton  sunk  so,  that  both  spea^ 
and  sense  went  awMr  of  a  sudden.  And  he  coatimied 
panting  ahont  twelve  hours,  and  then  died  without 
pangs  or  conyulsions.    I  was  by  Um  all  tha  whila. 
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Thai  I  \oei  him  who  had  been  for  to  many  yean  the 
chief  guide  of  my  whole  life.  He  had  lived  (en  yean 
in  Sunex,  in  great  priracy,  diriding  his  time  wholly 
between  study  and  retirement,  and  the  doing  of  good ; 
for  in  the  parish  where  he  lived,  and  in  the  parishes 
ronnd  about,  he  was  always  employed  in  preaching, 
and  in  reading  prayers.  He  distributed  all  he  had 
in  charities,  choosing  rather  to  hare  it  go  through 
other  people's  hands  than  his  own ;  for  I  was  Us 
almoner  in  London.  He  had  gathered  a  well-chosen 
libnuy  of  curious  as  well  as  useful  books,  which  he 
left  to  the  diocese  of  Dumblane  for  the  use  of  the 
clergy  there,  that  country  being  ill  provided  with 
booki.  He  lamented  oft  to  me  tne  stupidity  that  he 
obserred  among  the  commons  of  England,  who  seemed 
to  be  much  more  insensible  in  the  matters  of  religion 
than  the  commons  of  Scotland  were.  He  retained 
Rtill  a  peculiar  inclination  to  Scotland ;  and  if  he 
had  seen  any  prospect  of  doing  good  there,  he  would 
have  gone  and  lived  and  died  among  them.  In  the 
ihort  time  that  the  afiaiis  of  Scotland  were  in  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth's  hands,  that  duke  had  been  pos- 
sessed with  such  an  opinion  of  him,  that  he  moved 
the  king  to  write  to  him,  to  go  and  at  least  live  in 
Scotland,  if  he  would  not  enfagc  in  a  bishopric  there. 
But  that  fell  with  that  duke's  credit.  He  was  in  his 
last  years  turned  to  a  greater  severity  against  popeiy 
than  I  had  inumned  a  man  of  his  temper  and  of  his 
largeness  in  point  of  opinion  was  capable  of.  He 
spoke  of  the  corruptions,  of  the  secular  spirit,  and  of 
the  cruelty  that  appeared  in  that  church,  with  an 
extraordinary  concern;  and  lamented  the  shameful 
advances  that  we  seemed  to  be  making  towards  popery. 
He  did  this  with  a  tenderness  and  an  edge  that  I  did 
not  expect  from  so  recluse  and  mortified  a  man.  He 
looked  on  the  state  the  church  of  England  was  in 
with  very  melancholy  reflections,  and  was  very  uneasy 
at  an  expression  then  much  used,  that  it  was  the  best 
constituted  church  in  the  world.  He  thought  it  was 
truly  so  with  relation  to  the  doctrine,  the  worship, 
and  the  main  part  of  our  government ;  but  as  to  the 
administration,  both  with  relation  to  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal courts  and  the  pastoral  care,  he  looked  on  it  as 
one  of  the  most  cozrupt  he  had  ever  seen.  He  thought 
'  we  looked  like  a  fair  carcass  of  a  body  without  a 
spirit,  without  that  zeal,  that  strictness  of  life,  and 
I  that  laboriousness  in  the  clergy,  that  became  us. 

There  were  two  remarkable  circumstances  in  his 
death.  He  used  often  to  say,  that  if  he  were  to  choose 
a  place  to  die  in,  it  should  be  an  inn ;  it  looking  like 
I  a  pilgrim's  going  home,  to  whom  this  world  was  all 
as  an  inn,  and  who  was  weary  of  the  noise  and  con- 
fusion in  it.    He  added,  that  the  officious  tenderness 
and  care  of  friends  was  an  entanglement  to  a  dving 
man  ;  and  that  the  unconcerned  attendance  of  those 
that  could  be  procured  in  such  a  place  would  give 
less  disturbance.    And  he  obtained  what  he  desued, 
for  he  died  at  the  Bell  Inn  in  Warwick  Lane.  Another 
circumstance  was,  that  while  he  was  bishop  in  Scot* 
land,  he  took  what  his  tenants  were  pleawd  to  pay 
him.    So  that  there  was  a  great  airear  due,  which  was 
raised  slowly  by  one  whom  he  left  in  trust  with  his 
affairs  there.    And  the  last  pavment  that  he  could 
expect  from  thence  was  retumea  up  to  him  about  six 
weeka  before  his  death.    So  that  his  provision  and 
journey  lailed  both  at  once. 


I 


[Character  of  Charki  JL] 
[From  the  nme.] 

Thiaa  lived  and  died  King  Chorlce  II.  He^STas  the 
greatest  instance  in  history  of  the  varioos  revolutions 
of  which  any  one  man  seemed  capable.  He  was  bred 
up  the  firvt  twelve  ^ears  of  his  life  with  thesplendottr 
tbat  becnme  the  heir  of  so  great  a  crown.    Alter  that. 


he  passed  through  eighteen  years  of  great  inequali- 
ties ;  unhappy  in  the  war,  in  the  loss  of  his  father, 
and  of  the  crown  of  England.  Scotland  did  not  only 
receive  him,  though  upon  terms  hard  of  digestion,  but 
made  an  lUtempt  upon  England  for  him,  though  a 
feeble  one.  He  lost  the  battle  of  Worcester  with  too 
much  indifference.  And  then  he  showed  more  care 
of  his  person  than  became  one  who  had  so  much  at 
stake.  He  wandered  about  England  for  ten  weeks 
after  that,  hiding  from  place  to  place.  But,  under 
all  the  apprehensions  he  had  then  upon  him,  he  showed 
a  temper  so  careless,  and  so  much  turned  to  levity, 
that  he  was  then  diverting  himself  with  little  house- 
hold sports,  in  as  unconcerned  a  manner  as  if  he  had 
made  no  loss,  and  had  been  in  no  danger  at  all.  He 
got  at  last  out  of  England.  But  he  had  been  obliged 
to  so  manv  who  had  been  faithful  to  him,  and  careful 
of  him,  that  he  seemed  afterwards  to  resolve  to  make 
an  equal  return  to  them  all ;  and  finding  it  not  easy 
to  reward  them  all  as  they  deserved,  he  forgot  them 
all  alike.  Most  princes  seem  to  have  this  pretty  deep 
in  them,  and  to  think  that  they  oufht  never  to  re- 
member past  services,  but  that  their  acceptance  of 
them  is  a  full  reward.  He,  of  all  in  our  age,  exerted 
this  piece  of  prerogative  in  the  amplest  manner ;  for 
he  never  seemed  to  charge  his  memory,  or  to  trouble 
his  thoughts,  with  the  sense  of  any  of  the  services  that 
had  been  done  him.  While  he  was  abroad  at  Paris, 
Colen,!-  or  Brussels,  he  never  seemed  to  lay  anything 
to  heart.  He  pursued  all  his  diversions  and  irregular 
pleasures  in  a  free  career,  and  seemed  to  be  as  serene 
under  the  loss  of  a  crown  as  the  greatest  philosopher 
could  have  been.  Nor  did  he  willingly  nearken  to 
any  of  those  projects  with  which  he  often  complained 
that  his  chancellor  persecuted  him.  That  in  which 
he  seemed  most  concerned  was,  to  find  money  for  sup- 
porting his  expense.  And  it  was  often  said,  that  if 
Cromwell  would  have  compounded  the  matter,  and 
have  given  him  a  good  round  pension,  that  he  might 
have  been  induced  to  resign  his  title  to  him.  During 
his  exile,  he  delivered  himself  so  entirely  to  his  plea- 
sures, that  he  became  incapable  of  application.  He 
spent  little  of  his  time  in  reading  or  study,  and  yet 
less  in  thinking.  And  in  the  state  his  affairs  were 
then  in,  he  accustomed  himself  to  say  to  everv  person,, 
and  upon  all  occasions,  that  which  he  thought  would 
please  most ;  so  that  words  or  promises  went  very 
easily  from  him.  And  he  had  so  ill  an  opinion  of 
mankind,  that  he  thought  the  great  art  of  living  and 
governing  was,  to  manace  all  things  and  all  persons 
with  a  depth  of  craft  and  dissimulation.  And  in  that 
few  men  in  the  world  could  put  on  the  appearances 
of  sinceritT  better  than  he  could ;  under  which  so 
much  artifice  was  usually  hid,  that  in  conclusion  he 
could  deceive  none,  for  all  were  become  mistrustful 
of  him.  He  had  great  vices,  but  scarce  any  virtues 
to  correct  them.  He  had  in  him  some  vices  that  were 
less  hurtful,  which  corrected  his  more  hurtful  ones. 
He  was,  during  the  active  part  of  life,  given  up  to 
sloth  and  lewdness  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  hated 
businees,  and  could  not  bear  the  engaging  in  anything 
that  gave  him  much  trouble,  or  put  him  under  any 
constraint.  And  though  he  desired  to  become  abso- 
lute, and  to  overtun  both  our  religion  and  our  laws, 
yet  he  would  neither  run  the  risk,  nor  give  himself 
the  trouble,  which  so  great  a  design  required.  He 
had  an  appearance  of  gentleness  in  his  outward  de- 
portment ;  but  he  seemed  to  have  no  bowels  nor 
tenderness  in  his  nature,  and  in  the  end  of  his  life 
he  became  cruel.  He  was  apt  to  forgive  all  crimes, 
even  blood  itself,  vet  he  never  forgave  anything  that 
was  done  against  himself,  after  his  first  and  general 
act  of  indenmity,  which  was  to  be  reckoned  as  done 
rather  upon  maxims  of  state  than  inelinationa  of 
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mercj.  He  deliTcred  himself  up  to  a  most  enormoiu 
course  of  rice,  without  any  sort  of  restraint,  eren  finom 
the  consideration  of  the  nearest  relations.  The  most 
studied  extrayagances  that  waj  seemed,  to  the  yeiy 
last,  to  be  much  delighted  in  and  pursued  by  him. 
He  had  the  art  of  making  all  people  grow  fond  of  him 
at  first,  by  a  soilness  in  his  whole  way  of  conyeitation, 
as  he  was  certainly  the  best-bred  man  of  the  age. 
But  when  it  appeared  how  little  could  be  built  on 
his  promise,  they  were  cured  of  the  fondness  that  he 
was  apt  to  raise  in  them.  When  he  saw  young  men 
of  quality,  who  had  something  more  than  ordinary  in 
them,  he  drew  them  about  him,  and  set  himself  to 
corrupt  them  both  in  religion  and  morality ;  in  which 
he  proyed  so  unhappily  successful,  that  he  left  Eng- 
land much  changed  at  his  death  from  what  he  had 
found  it  at  his  restoration.  He  loyed  to  talk  oyer  all 
I  the  stories  of  his  life  to  eyeiy  new  man  that  came 
about  him.  His  stay  in  Scotland,  and  the  share  he 
had  in  the  war  of  PariB,  in  carrying  messages  from 
the  one  side  to  the  other,  were  his  common  topics. 
He  went  oyer  these  in  a  yeiy  naoeful  manner,  but 
so  often  and  so  copiously,  that  all  those  who  had  been 
loDg  accustomed  to  them  grew  weary  of  them ;  and 
when  he  entered  on  those  stories,  they  usually  with- 
drew. So  that  he  often  b^san  them  in  a  full  audience, 
and  before  he  had  done,  ULen  were  not  aboye  four  or 
fiye  persons  left  about  him,  which  drew  a  seyere  jest 
from  Wilmot,  Earl  of  Rochester.  He  said  he  won- 
dered to  see  a  man  haye  so  good  a  memory  as  to  re- 
peat the  same  story  without  losing  the  least  circum- 
stance, and  yet  not  remember  that  he  had  told  it  to 
the  same  persons  the  yery  day  before.  This  made 
him  fond  of  straneera,  for  they  hearkened  to  all  his 
often-repeated  stones,  and  went  away  as  in  a  rapture 
at  such  an  uncommon  condescension  in  a  king. 

His  person  and  temper,  his  yices  as  well  as  his  for- 
tunes, resemble  the  character  that  we  haye  giyen  us 
of  Tiberius  so  much,  that  it  wkre  easy  to  cbaw  the 
parallel  between  them.  Tiberius's  banishment,  and 
his  coming  afterwjuds  to  reign,  makes  the  comparison 
in  that  respect  come  pretty  near.  His  hating  of  busi- 
ness, and  his  loye  of  pleasures ;  hisraising  of  fayourites, 
and  trusting  them  entirely;  and  his  polling  them 
down,  and  Anting  them  excessiyely ;  his  art  of  coy^- 
ing  deep  designs,  particularly  of  reyenge,  with  an 
appearance  of  softness,  brings  them  so  near  a  likeness, 
that  I  did  not  wonder  much  to  obserye  the  resem- 
blance of  their  fjftces  and  persons.  At  Rome,  I  saw 
one  of  the  last  statues  made  for  Tiberius,  after  he  had 
lost  his  teeth.  But,  bating  the  alteration  which  that 
made,  it  was  so  like  King  Charles,  that  Prince  Boig- 
hese  and  Siguier  Dominico,  to  whom  it  belonged, 
did  agree  vdth  me  in  thinking  that  it  looked  like  a 
statue  made  for  him. 

Few  things  eyer  went  near  his  heart.  The  Duke  of 
Gloucester's  death  seemed  to  touch  him  much.  But 
those  who  knew  him  best,  thought  it  was  because  he 
had  lost  him  by  whom  only  he  could  haye  balanced 
the  sunriying  brother,  whom  he  hated,  and  yet  em- 
broiled all  his  affairs  to  preserye  the  saoceasion  to 
him. 

His  ill  conduct  in  the  first  Dutch  war,  and  those 
terrible  calamities  of  the  plague  and  fire  of  London, 
with  that  loss  and  reproach  which  he  sufiered  by  the 
insult  at  Chatham,  made  all  people  conclude  there 
was  a  curse  upon  his  goyemment.  His  throwing  the 
public  hatred  at  that  time  upon  Lord  Clarendon  was 
t)oih  unjust  and  ungrateAil.  And  when  his  people 
had  brought  him  out  of  all  his  difficulties  upon  his 
entering  into  the  triple  alliaace,  his  selling  that  to 
France,  and  his  entering  on  the  second  Dutch  war 
with  as  little  colour  as  he  had  for  the  first ;  his 
beginning  it  with  the  attempt  on  the  Dutch  Smyrna 
fleet,  the  shutting  up  the  exchequer,  and  his  declara- 
tion for  toleration,  which  WM  a  step  for  the  introduc- 


tion of  popery,  make  such  a  chain  of  bla^ 
flowing  finom  blacker  designs,  that  it 
who  IumI  known  all  thi«  to  aee  with  iHia*  impadent 
strains  of  flattery  addresses  were  penned  darimf  his 
life,  and  yet  more  grossly  after  his  deftih.  His  eoa- 
tributing  BO  mudi  to  the  raising  the  crvat&esa  cf 
France,  chiefly  at  sea^  waa  such  an  error,  that  it  could 
not  flow  from  want  of  thought,  or  of  tnie  mtsat. 
Ruyifliy  told  me  he  desired  that  all  the  methods  ikt 
Fren^  took  in  the  increase  and  conduct  of  their  mvai 
force  might  be  sent  him ;  and  he  said  he  seemed  tn 
study  them  with  concern  and  zeal.  He  ahowed  what 
errors  they  committed,  and  how  thej  ought  to  be  cor- 
rected, as  if  he  had  been  a  yioeroy  to  France,  imth^ 
than  a  king  that  ought  to  haye  watched  orcr  and 
preyented  the  prc^eress  they  made,  aa  the  greatest  of 
all  the  misdiiefs  uiat  could  h^pen  to  him  or  to  h» 
people.  They  that  judged  the  moat  &ToaiabW  « 
this,  ti^onght  it  was  done  out  of  rerenge  to  the  Dvtek, 
that,  with  the  aasiatance  of  so  mat  a  fleet  aa  Fraect 
could  join  to  his  own,  he  mi^t  be  able  to  deilm 
them.  But  others  put  a  worse  oonatmction  en  it- 
and  thought,  that  seeing  he  could  not  quite  master 
or  deceiye  hijB  subjects  by  his  own  strength  and  m^ 
nagement,  he  was  willing  to  help  forward  the  great- 
ness of  the  French  at  sea,  that  by  their  aaalstancc  kc 
might  more  certainly  subdue  his  own  people ;  accord- 
ing to  what  was  generally  belieyed  to  haye  ihllen  tnm 
Lord  Clifford,  tlukt  if  the  king  most  be  in  a  depend- 
ence, it  was  better  to  pay  it  to  a  great  and  geonosi 
king,  than  to  fiye  hundred  of  hia  own  inaolent  n^ 
jects. 

No  part  of  his  chaxacter  looked  wickeder,  aa  «%D 
as  meaner,  than  that  he,  all  the  while  that  he  wv 
professing  to  be  of  the  church  of  England,  ezpreanar 
both  seal  and  affection  to  it,  waa  yet  aecretly  reea3>- 
ciled  to  the  church  of  Rome ;  thus  mocking  Ood,  ac^ 
deceiying  the  world  with  ao  groas  a  pneyaricanoa. 
And  his  not  haying  the  hones^  or  oomage  to  own  it 
at  the  last ;  his  not  showing  any  aign  of  the  lean  re- 
morse for  his  ill-led  life,  or  any  tendemesa  edthcr  for 
hia  subjects  in  general,  or  for  the  queen  and  hia  wo- 
yants ;  and  his  recommending  only  his  mialiiaaia  aod 
their  children  to  his  brother's  care,  would  have  bes: 
a  strange  conclusion  to  any  other's  life,  bat  waa  veU 
enough  suited  to  all  the  other  parte  of  Ida. 

IThe  Czar  Peter  in  Engtand  m  1698.] 
[From  the  ssmfiu] 

I  mentioned,  in  the  relation  of  ihii  fonner 
Czar's  coming  out  <^  his  own  cotmtiy ,  on  irl 
now  enlarge.  He  came  this  winter  oyer  to 
and  stayed  some  months  among  ua  I 
on  him,  and  was  ordered,  both  by  the  kli^  aad  tie 
archbidiop  and  bishopa,  to  attend  upon  him,  aad  tv 
ofl^  him  such  informations  of  our  religion  and  txm- 
stitution  as  he  was  willing  to  reoeiye.  1  had  good  ia- 
terpreters,  so  I  had  mudh  free  discoorae  with  his. 
ifie  is  a  man  of  a  yery  hot  temper,  soon  inflamed,  aad 
yery  brutal  in  Ids  passion.  He  raises  his  natuial  haH 
by  drinking  much  brandy,  which  he  rectifiea  himsrt* 
with  great  application;  he  is  subject  to  eosiTTilBt? 
motions  all  oyer  his  body,  and  his  head  aecme  to  ^ 
affected  with  these  ;  he  wants  not  edacity,  and  has  a 
larger  me|isure  of  knowledge  than  night  be  czpertec 
from  his  education,  which  was  yery  indifferent ;  a  wa:.t 
of  judgment,  with  an  instability  of  temper,  appear 
in  him  too  often  and  too  eyidently ;  he  is  medaas.- 
oJly  turned,  and  seems  designed  by  nature  rather  » 
be  a  ship-carpenter  than  a  great  prince.  This  was  k^* 
chief  study  and  ezensise  while  he  flayed  hcve;  b- 
wrou^t  much  with  his  own  hands,  and  maide  all 
about  lum  work  at  the  models  of  ahipa.  He  toU  mt 
he  designed  a  great  fleet  at  Asaph,  aad  witk  it  tf 
attack  ttie  Torkish  empire  ;  bsl  he  did  no4  lacB 
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able  of  conducting  bo  great  a  des^n»  though  his  con- 
duct in  his  wan  since  this  has  discoyered  a  greater 
genius  in  him  than  Mpeared  at  that  time.  He  was 
desirous  to  understana  our  doctrine,  but  he  did  not 
seem  disposed  to  mend  matters  in  Moscotj.  He  was, 
indeed,  resolved  to  encourage  learning,  and  to  polish 
his  people  bj  sending  some  of  them  to  trarel  in  other 
countries,  and  to  draw  strangers  to  come  and  lire 
among  them.  He  seemed  apprehensire  still  of  his 
sister's  intrigues.  There  was  a  mixture  both  of  pas- 
sion and  severitj  in  his  temper.  He  is  resolute,  but 
understands  little  of  war,  and  seemed  not  at  all  in- 
quisitiye  that  wajr.  After  I  had  seen  him  often,  and 
had  conrersed  much  with  him,  I  could  not  but  adore 
the  depth  of  the  proridence  of  GN>d,  that  had  raised 
up  such  a  fuiioui  man  to  so  absolute  an  authority 
orer  so  great  a  part  of  the  world. 

Darid,  oonsideringthegreat  things  God  had  made  for 
the  use  of  man,  broke  out  into  the  meditation,  *  What 
is  man  that  thou  art  so  mindful  of  him  t'  But  here 
there  is  an  occasion  for  reversinc  these  words,  since 
man  seems  a  tery  contemptible  thmg  in  the  sight  of 
Ood,  while  such  a  person  as  the  Czar  has  such  multi- 
tudes put,  as  it  were,  under  his  feet,  exposed  to  his 
restless  jealousy  and  sarage  temper.  He  went  from 
hence  to  the  court  of  Vienna,  where  he  purposed  to 
hare  stayed  some  time;  but  he  was  called  home, 
sooner  than  he  had  intended,  upon  a  discovery  or  a 
suspicion  of  intrigues  managed  by  his  sister.  The 
strangers,  to  whom  he  trusted  most,  were  so  true  to 
him,  that  those  designs  were  crushed  before  he  came 
back.  But  on  this  occasion  he  let  loose  his  fuiy  on 
all  whom  he  suspected.  Some  hundreds  of  them 
were  hanged  all  round  Moeeow ;  and  it  was  said  tiial 
he  cut  off  manv  heads  with  his  own  hand.  And  so  far 
was  he  from  relenting,  or  showing  any  sort  of  tender- 
ness, that  he  seemed  delighted  with  it.  How  long 
he  is  to  be  the  scourge  of  t£kt  nation,  or  of  his  neigh- 
bours, God  only  knows.  So  extraordinary  an  incident 
will,  I  hope,  justify  such  a  digression. 

[Character  cf  WUliam  IIL'i 

] 


[Frciathe 

Thus  Uved  and  died  WUliam  III.,  King  of  Great 
I  Britain,  and  Primoe  of  Orange.  He  had  a  tiiin  and 
weak  body,  was  brown-haired,  and  of  a  dear  and  deli- 
cate constitution.  He  had  a  Roman  eagle  note,  bright 
and  sparkling  eyes,  a  laige  front»  and  a  countenanoe 
composed  to  gravity  and  authority.  All  his  senses 
were  critical  and  exquisite.  He  was  always  asthma- 
tical ;  and  the  dngs  of  the  small-poz  £slling  on  his 
lungs,  he  had  a  oouitaat  deep  oougL  His  bdiaviour 
was  solemn  and  serious,  seldom  cheeriU,  and  hot  with 
a  few.  He  spoke  little  and  very  slowly,  and  most 
commonly  with  a  disgusting  dryness,  whidi  was  his 
character  at  all  times,  except  in  a.day  of  battle ;  for 
I  then  he  was  all  fire,  though  without  passion  ;  he  was 
then  everywhere,  and  looked  to  everything.  He  had  no 
I  great  advantace  from  his  education.  De  Witt's  dis- 
courses were  of  great  use  to  him ;  and  he,  being  appre- 
hensive of  the  observation  of  those  who  were  looking 
narrowly  into  evetythinf  he  said  or  did,  had  brought 
himself  under  a  habitual  caution,  that  he  oould  never 
shake  off;  though  in  another  scene  it  proved  as  hurt- 
ful as  it  was  then  neoessaiy  to  his  affairs.  He  q>oke 
Dutch,  French,  English,  and  German  equally  well ; 
and  he  understood  the  Latin,  Spanish,  and  Italian, 
so  that  he  was  well  fitted  to  command  armies  com- 
posed of  several  nations.  He  had  a  memory  that 
amazed  all  about  him,  for  it  never  failed  him.  He 
was  an  exact  observer  of  men  and  things.  His  strength 
lay  rather  in  a  true  discerning  and  a  sound  judgment, 
than  in  imagination  or  invention.  His  designs  were 
always  mat  and  good.  But  it  was  thought  he  trusted 
too  muda  to  that,  and  that  he  did  not  descend  enough 


to  the  humours  of  his  people,  to  make  himself  and 
his  notions  more  acceptable  to  them.  This,  in  a 
government  that  has  so  much  of  freedom  in  it  as 
ours,  was  more  necessaiy  than  he  was  inclined  to  be- 
lieve. His  reservedness  grew  on  him,  so  that  it  dis- 
gusted most  of  those  who  served  him  ;  but  he  had 
observed  the  errors  of  too  much  talking,  more  than 
those  of  too  cold  a  silence.  He  did  not  like  contra- 
diction, nor  to  have  his  actions  censured ;  but  he  loved 
to  employ  and  favour  those  who  had  the  arts  of  com- 
placence, yet  he  did  not  love  flatterers.  His  genius 
lav  chiefly  to  war,  in  which  his  courage  was  more 
admired  than  his  conduct.  Great  errors  were  often 
committed  bv  him ;  but  his  heroical  courage  set  things 
right,  as  it  inflamed  those  who  were  about  him.  He 
was  too  lavish  of  money  on  some  occasions,  both  in 
his  buildings  and  to  his  favourites,  but  too  sparing 
in  rewarding  services,  or  in  encouraging  those  who 
brought  intelligence.  He  was  apt  to  take  ill  im- 
pressions of  people,  and  these  stuck  long  with  him  ; 
but  he  nev»  carried  them  to  indecent  revenges.  He 
gave  too  much  way  to  his  own  humour,  almost  in  every- 
thing, not  excepting  that  which  related  to  his  own 
healtL  He  knew  aU  foreign  afiairs  well,  and  under- 
stood the  state  of  every  court  in  Europe  very  particu- 
larly. He  instructed  his  own  ministers  himself,  but  he 
did  not  apply  enough  to  affairs  at  home.  He  tried  how 
he  could  govern  us,  by  balancing  the  two  parties  one 
against  another ;  but  he  came  at  last  to  be  persuaded 
that  the  Tories  were  irreconrilable  to  him,  and  he 
was  resolved  to  try  and  trust  them  no  more.  He  be- 
lieved the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion  very  firmly, 
and  he  expressed  a  honor  at  atheism  and  blasphemy ; 
and  though  there  was  much  of  both  in  his  court,  yet 
it  was  always  denied  to  him,  and  kept  out  of  sight. 
He  was  most  exemplarily  decent  and  devout  in  the 
public  exereises  of  the  worship  of  God  ;  only  on 
week-days  he  came  too  seldom  to  them.  He  was 
an  attentive  hearer  of  sermons,  and  was  constant  in 
his  private  prayers,  and  in  riding  the  Scriptures ; 
and  when  he  spoke  of  religious  matters,  which  he  did 
not  often,  it  was  with  a  becoming  'grarity.  He  was 
much  possessed  with  the  belief  of  absolute  decrees. 
He  said  to  me  he  adhered  to  these,  because  he  did 
not  see  how  the  belief  of  Proridenoe  could  be  main- 
tained upon  any  other  supposition.  His  indifference 
as  to  the  forms  of  church-government,  and  his  being 
zealous  for  toleration,  together  with  his  cold  behaviour 
towards  the  clergy,  cave  them  generally  very  ill  im- 

Csions  of  him.  In  his  deportment  towards  all  about 
,  he  seemed  to  make  little  distinction  between 
the  good  and  the  bad,  and  those  who  served  well,  or 
those  who  served  him  ilL  He  loved  the  Dutch,  and 
was  much  beloved  among  them ;  but  the  ill  returns 
he  met  from  the  English  nation,  their  jealousies  of 
him,  and  their  perverseness  towards  him,  had  too 
muc^  soured  his  mind,  and  had  in  a  great  measure 
alienated  him  from  them ;  which  he  did  not  take  care 
enough  to  conceal,  though  he  saw  the  ill  effects  this 
had  upon  his  business.  He  grew,  in  his  last  years, 
too  remiss  and  careless  as  to  sll  aflUrs,  till  the 
treacheries  of  France  awakened  him,  and  the  dread- 
ful conjunction  of  the  monarchies  gave  so  loud  an 
alarm  to  all  Europe ;  for  a  watching  over  that  court, 
and  a  bestirring  himself  acainst  their  practices,  was 
the  prevailing  passion  of  his  whole  life.  Few  men 
had  the  art  of  concealing  and  governing  passion  more 
than  he  had ;  yet  few  men  had  stronger  passions, 
which  were  seldom  felt  but  by  inferior  servants,  to 
whom  he  usually  made  such  recompenses  for  any 
sudden  or  indecent  vents  he  might  give  his  anger, 
that  they  were  glad  at  every  time  that  it  broke  upon 
them,  tie  was  too  easy  to  the  faults  of  those  about 
him,  when  they  did  not  lie  in  his  own  way,  or  cross 
any  of  his  des^pis  ;  and  be  was  so  apt  to  think  that 
his  ministers  ought  grow  insolent^  if  they  should  find 
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Latin,  and  he  borrowed  boldlj  from  (hem ;  there  ii 
scarce  a  poet  or  historian  among  the  Roman  authon 
of  those  times  whom  he  has  not  translated  in  'Sejanus  * 
and  *  Catiline.'  But  he  has  done  his  robberies  so  openlj, 
that  one  may  see  he  fears  not  to  be  taxed  by  any  law. 
He  invades  authors  like  a  monarch ;  and  what  would 
be  theft  in  other  poets  is  only  victoiy  in  him.  With 
the  spoils  of  these  writers  he  so  represented  Rome  to 
us,  in  its  rites,  ceremonies,  and  customs,  that  if  one 
of  their  poets  had  written  either  of  his  tragedies,  we 
had  seen  less  of  it  than  in  him.  If  there  was  any 
fault  in  his  language,  'twas  that  he  weayed  it  too 
closely  and  laboriously,  in  his  comedies  especially: 
perhaps,  too,  he  did  a  little  too  much  Romanise 
our  tongue,  leaving  the  words  which  he  translated 
almost  as  much  Latin  ae  he  found  them;  wherein, 
though  he  learnedly  followed  their  language,  he  did 
not  enourii  comply  with  the  idiom  of  ours.  If  I  would 
compare  him  with  Shakspeare,  I  must  acknowledge 
him  the  more  correct  poet,  but  Shakspeare  the  greater 
wit.  Shakspeare  was  the  Homer,  or  father  of  our 
dramatic  poets :  Jonson  was  the  Virgil,  the  pattern  of 
elaborate  writing;  I  admire  him,  but  I  loye  Shaks- 
peare. To  oonclude  of  him :  as  he  has  ciyen  us  the 
most  oorreet  plays,  so,  in  the  precepts  iniidi  he  has 
laid  down  in  his  '  Discoveries,'  we  haye  as  many  and 
profitable  rules  for  perfecting  the  stage,  as  any  where- 
with the  French  can  furnish  us. 

iJmproved  Style  of  JDramaHe  JHahgvc  ofisr  tkt 

JUstoraHon*} 

I  have  always  acknowledged  the  wit  of  our  prede- 
cessors with  all  the  veneration  which  becomes  me; 
but,  I  am  sure,  their  wit  was  not  that  of  gentlemen ; 
there  was  ever  somewhat  that  was  ill-bred  and 
clownish  in  it,  aiid  which  confessed  the  ooQversatioB 
of  the  authors. 

And  this  leads  me  to  the  last  and  greatest  advantage 
of  our  writing,  which  proceeds  from  conversation.  In 
the  age  wherein  those  poets^  lived,  there  was  less  of 
gallantry  than  in  ours;  neither  did  they  keep  the  best 
company  of  theirs.  Their  fortune  has  been  much  like 
that  of  Epicurus  in  the  retirement  of  his  gardens ;  to 
live  almost  unknown,  and  to  be  celebrated  after  their 
decease.  I  cannot  find  that  any  of  them  had  been 
conversant  in  courts,  except  Ben  Jonson;  and  his 
^nius  lay  not  so  much  that  way,  as  to  make  an  im- 
provement by  it.  Greatness  was  not  then  so  easy  of 
access,  nor  conversation  so  free,  as  it  now  is.  I  cannot, 
thereforoy-conceive  it  any  insolence  to  affirm,  that  by 
the  knowledge  and  pattern  of  theb  wit  who  writ  before 
us,  and  by  the  advantage  of  our  own  conversation,  the 
diiicourse  and  railleiy  of  our  comedies  excel  what  has 
been  written  by  them.  And  this  will  be  denied  by 
none,  but  some  few  old  fellows  who  value  themselves 
on  their  acquaintance  with  the  Black  Friars;  who, 
because  they  saw  their  plays,  would  pretend  a  right  to 
judge  ouni.  ♦  * 

Now,  if  they  ask  me  whence  it  is  that  our  conver- 
sation is  so  much  refined,  I  must  freely,  and  without 
flattery,  ascribe  it  to  the  court ;  and  in  it,  particularly 
to  the  king,  whose  example  eivee  a  law  to  it.  His  own 
misfortunes,  and  the  nation^  afforded  him  an  oppor- 
tunity whidi  is  rarely  allowed  to  sovereign  princes, 
I  mean  of  travelling,  and  being  conversant  in  the 
most  polished  courts  of  Europe  ;  and  thereby  of  cul- 
tivating a  spirit  which  waa  formed  by  nature  to  re- 
ceive the  impressions  of  a  gallant  and  generous  edu- 
cation. At  his  return,  he  found  a  nation  lost  as  much 
in  barbarism  as  in  rebellion :  And,  as  the  excellency 
of  his  nature  forgave  the  one,  so  the  excellency  of  his 
manners  reform^  the  other.  The  desire  of  imitating 
so  great  a  pattern  first  awakened  the  dull  and  heavy 
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spirits  of  the  English  from  their  natnial 
loosened  them  fSmi  their  stiff  foims  of 
and  made  them  easy  and  pliant  to  each  other  in 
course.    Thus,  insensibly,  our  way  of  living  bei 
more  free ;  and  the  fire  ii  the  Engll^  wit,  wjhich 
before  stifled  under  a  oonstrained  mdaneholy  wi^ 
breeding,  began  first  to  display  iti  Ibroe  bj  «ud 
the  soliaitr  of  our  nation  with  the  air  and  gaiety 
our  neighbours.    This  being  granted  to  be  tiue, 
would  be  a  wonder  if  the  pwts,  whose  woi^  is  unite- 
tion,  should  be  the  only  penons  in  three  kiSi 
who  should  not  reeeive  adyantage  b^  it ;  er 
should  not  more  easily  imitate  tie  wit  and  oon 
tion  of  the  praent  ago  than  of  the  past. 

llSxfndaUoM  pfi^AneiatU  PoeCf.] 

Tranalation  is  a  kind  of  drawing  after  ihm  Ula; 

where  every  one  will  acknowledge  there  is  sb  double 
sort  of  likeness,  a  good  one  and  a  bad.  It  is  one  thing 
to  draw  the  outlines  true,  the  features  like,  tii*  nv- 
portions  exact,  the  colouring  itself  perhafi  tolemble ; 
and  another  thing  to  make  all  these  gimMful,  by  ike 
posture,  the  shadowinga,  and  chiefly  bj  the  spirit 
which  animates  the  whole.    I  cannoi,  without  same 
indignation,  look  en  an  ill  oony  of  an  exoeUent  ori- 
ginsl :  mudi  less  can  I  behold  with  pationoa  Viigil, 
Homer,  and  some  others,  whose  beauties  I  hAva  been 
endeavouring  all  my  life  to  imitate,  so  aboaed,  aa  I 
may  say,  to  their  facet  by  a  botddng  intespratcr. 
What  English  readers,  unacquainted  with  Oraok  ar 
Latin,  will  belieye  me  or  any  other  man,  wk^i  wv 
commend  these  authors,  and  confess  we  deriye  all  Uiat 
is  pardonable  in  us  from  their  fountains,  if  they  take 
those  to  be  the  same  poets  whoai  our  Oglebiea  have 
translated  t  But  I  dare  assure  them,  that  a  goctd  poet 
is  no  more  like  himself  in  a  dull  traoslation,  than  bis 
carcass  would  be  to  his  living  body.    Thm%  are  many 
who  understand  Greek  and  Latin,  and  yet  are  yiao- 
rant  of  their  mother-tongue.    The  proprieties  and  de- 
licacies of  the  English  are  known  to  few :  it  is  unpoe- 
sible  eyen  for  a  good  wit  to  understand  and  piactue 
them  without  the  help  of  a  liberal  education,  lon^ 
reading,  and  digesting  of  those  few  good  authon  w    ' 
haye  amongst  us ;  the  knowledge  of  men  and  raannen, 
the  freedom  of  habitudes  and  oonyenation  with  tlv    i 
best  company  of  both  sexes ;  and,  in  short,  without 
wearing  off  the  rust  which  he  eentraoted  while  he  wae 
laying  in  a  stock  of  learning.  Thus  difficult  it  it  to  un- 
derstand the  purity  of  Engluh,  and  critically  to  duoem 
not  only  good  writers  from  bad,  and  a  proper  style  from 
a  corrupt,  but  also  to  distinguiah  that  which  i«  pure 
in  a  good  author,  from  that  which  is  viciooa  and  eoc^ 
nipt  in  him.    And  for  want  of  all  these  reooiaitee,  or 
the  greatest  part  of  them,  moit  of  our  ingenious  young 
men  take  up  some  oried-up  Encliah  poet  for  their 
model ;  adore  him,  and  imitate  oim,  aa  they  think, 
without  knowing  wherein  he  is  defective,  where  he  is 
boyish  and  trifling,  wherein  either  his  thoughts  are 
improper  to  hia  subject,  or  his  expressions  unwoithy 
of  his  thoughts,  or  the  turn  of  both  is  unharmonioua. 

^  Thus  it  appears  necessary  that  a  man  should  be  a    ' 
nice  critic  in  his  mother-tongue  before  he  attempta  to 
translate  in  a  foreign  language.     Neither  ia  it  auffi- 
cient  that  he  be  able  to  judge  of  words  and  ttyW  but 
he  must  be  a  master  of  them  too :  he  must  perrcc^y 
understand  his  author's  tongue,  and  absolutely  own-  1 1 
mand  his  own :  so  that  to  be  a  thorough  translator,    ' 
he  must  be  a  thorough  poet.    Neither  is  it  enough  te 
give  his  author's  sense,  in  good  English,  in  poetical    . 
expressions,  and  in  musical  numbers ;  for,  though  all 
these  are  exceeding  difficult  to  perform,  yet  Uiere  re-    ; 
mains  a  harder  task ;  and  it  ia  a  aecret  of  which  few    ! 
translators  have  sufficiently  thought.    I  have  alrea4y 
hinted  a  word  or  two  concerning  it ;  that  is,  the  main- 
taining the  character  of  an  author,  which  diatinguiahca    ' 
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him  from  «U  otlien,  and  nuUns  Urn  ftpP*^  ^^^  ^* 
diridiud  poet  whom  yoa  would  interpret.  For  ex- 
ample, not  only  the  thoughts  hat  the  itjle  and  yern- 
fication  of  Viigil  and  Ovid  an  very  different ;  jet  I 
lee,  eren  in  our  beet  poete,  who  hare  tranelated  lome 
parts  of  them,  that  thej  have  confounded  their 
sereral  talenta ;  and  by  endeaTOuring  only  at  the 
Rweetneia  and  harmony  of  numbers,  have  made  th«n 
both  so  much  alike,  tnat  if  I  did  not  know  the  ori- 
gimils,  I  should  nerw  be  able  to  judge  by  the  oopies 
which  was  Virgil  and  iHiichwas  (Md.  It  was  ob- 
jected against  a  late  noble  painter,  that  ha  drew 
many  graceful  pieturss,  but  ftw  of  them  were  like. 
And  this  hi^ypcned  to  him,  because  he  alwayi  studied 
himself  more  than  thoee  who  sat  to  him.  In  such 
translators  I  can  easily  distinguish  the  hand  which 
performed  the  work,  but  I  cannot  distinguish  their 
poet  from  another.  Suppoae  two  anthers  are  etfuaUy 
8weet ;  yet  there  is  as  great  distinction  to  be  made  in 
sweetness,  as  in  that  of  sugv,  and  that  of  honey.  I 
can  make  the  difference  more  plain,  by  giiing  you  (if 
it  be  worth  knowing)  my  own  method  A  proceeding, 
in  my  translations  out  of  four  sereral  poets  in  this 
▼olnme — ^Viigil,  Theocritus,  Lucretius,  and  Horace. 
In  each  of  these,  before  I  undertook  them,  I  oonsidersd 
the  genius  and  distinguishing  oharacter  of  my  author. 
I  looked  on  Viigil  as  a  suodnet  and  grave  majestic 
writer ;  one  who  weighed  not  only  erery  thought,  but 
orety  word  and  syllable;  who  was  still  aiming  to 
crowd  his  sense  into  as  narrow  a  compass  as  possibly 
he  could ;  for  which  reason  he  is  so  yeiy  figuratiTe, 
that  he  requires  (I  may  almost  say)  a  grammar  apart 
to  construe  him.  His  Terse  is  CTeiyiniere  sounding 
the  veiy  thing  in  your  ears,  whose  sense  it  bears ;  y^ 
the  numbers  are  perpetuallT  varied,  to  increase  the 
delight  of  the  reader,  so  that  the  lame  sounds  are 
nerer  repeated  twice  together.  On  the  contrary,  Orid 
and  Claudian,  though  they  write  in  styles  differing 
from  each  other,  yet  hare  each  of  them  but  one  sort 
of  music  in  their  Terses.  All  the  irersification  and 
little  rariety  of  Claudian  is  included  within  the  oom- 
pafti  of  four  or  ftf^  lines,  and  then  he  begins  again  in 
the  same  tenor,  perpetually  cloeing  his  sense  at  the 
end  of  a  Tene,  and  that  tctm  commonly  which  they 
call  golden,  or  two  substantiTes  and  two  adjectiTes, 
with  a  Torb  betwixt  them  to  keep  the  peace.  Ovid, 
with  all  his  sweetness,  has  as  little  variety  of  numbeit 
and  sound  as  he ;  he  is  always,  as  it  were,  upon  the 
hand'gallop,  and  his  reise  runs  upon  carpet-ground. 
He  avoids,  like  the  other,  all  svnaltsphas,  or  cutting 
off  one  Towel  when  it  comes  before  another  in  the 
following  word ;  so  that,  minding  only  smoothness, 
he  wants  both  variety  and  majesty.  But  to  return  to 
Virgil :  though  he  is  smooth  where  smoothness  is  re- 
quired, yet  he  is  so  fhr  from  affecting  it,  that  he  seems 
rather  to  disdain  it ;  frequently  miakes  use  of  inma- 
Isephas,  and  concludes  his  sense  in  the  middle  of  his 
verse.  He  is  eveiywhere  above  conceits  of  epigram- 
matic wit  and  gross  hyperboles ;  he  maintains  majesty 
in  the  midst  of  plainness ;  he  shines,  but  glares  not ; 
and  is  stately  without  ambition,  which  is  the  vice  of 
Lucan.  I  drew  my  definition  of  poetical  wit  from  my 
particular  consideration  of  him;  for  propriety  of 
thoughts  and  words  are  only  to  be  found  in  him ;  and, 
where  they  are  proper,  they  will  be  delightfUl.  Plea- 
sure follows  of  necessity,  as  the  effect  does  the  cause, 
and  therefore  is  not  to  be  put  into  the  definition. 
This  exact  propriety  of  Virgil  I  particularly  regarded 
as  a  great  part  of  his  character ;  but  must  connss,  to 
my  shame,  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  translate  any 
part  of  him  so  well,  as  to  make  him  appear  wholly 
like  himself;  for,  where  the  original  is  close,  no  ver- 
sion can  reach  it  in  the  same  compass.  Hannibal 
Caro's,  in  the  Italian,  is  the  nearest,  the  most  poeti- 
cal, and  the  most  sonorous,  of  any  translation  of  the 
.Aneids ;  yet,  thou^  he  takes  the  advantage  of  blank 


vene,  be  commonly  allows  two  lines  for  one  of  Virgil, 
and  does  not  always  hit  his  sense.  Tasso  tells  us  in 
his  letters  that  Sperone  Speroni,  a  great  Italian  wit, 
who  was  his  contemporaiy,  obeerved  of  Virgil  and 
Tully,  that  the  Latin  orator  endeavoured  to  imitate 
the  copiousness  of  Homer,  the  Greek  poet ;  and  that 
the  Latin  poet  made  it  his  business  to  readi  the  con- 
ciseness of  Demosthenes,  the  Greek  orator.  Viigil, 
therefore,  being  so  veiy  sparing  of  his  words,  and 
leaving  so  mudi  to  be  imagined  by  the  reader,  can 
never  be  translated  as  he  ought,  in  any  modem  tongue. 
To  make  him  copious,  is  to  alter  his  character ;  and 
to  translate  him  line  for  line,  is  impossible ;  because 
the  Latin  is  naturally  a  more  succinct  language  than 
either  the  Italian,  Spanish,  French,  or  even  than  the 
English,  which,  by  reason  of  its  monoejrllables,  is  fsr 
the  meet  compendious  of  them.  Viigil  is  much  the 
closest  of  any  Roman  poet,  and  the  lAtin  hexameter 
has  more  feet  than  the  English  heroic. 

Besides  all  this,  an  author  has  the  choice  of  his  own 
thoughts  and  woids,  which  a  translator  has  not ;  he 
is  confined  by  the  sense  of  the  inventor  to  those  ex- 
pressions which  are  the  nearest  to  it ;  so  that  Viigil, 
studying  brevi^,  and  having  the  command  of  his  own 
language,  could  bring  those  words  into  a  narrow  com- 
pass, which  a  translator  cannot  render  without  cir- 
cumlocutions. In  short,  they  who  have  called  him 
the  torture  of  the  giammarians,  might  also  have  called 
him  the  plague  of  translatois ;  for  he  seems  to  have 
studied  not  to  be  translated.  I  own  that,  endeavour- 
ing to  turn  his '  Nisus  and  Euiyalus'  as  close  as  I  was 
able,  I  have  'performed  that  episode  too  literally ; 
that  giving  more  scope  to  '  Mezentius  and  Lausus,' 
that  version,  which  has  more  of  the  majesty  of  Virgil, 
has  less  of  his  conciseness ;  and  all  that  I  can  pro- 
mise for  myself,  is  only  that  I  have  done  both  better 
than  Ogleby,  and  perhaps  as  well  as  Caro ;  so  that, 
methinks,  I  come  like  a  malefactor,  to  make  a 
speech  upon  the  gallows,  and  to  warn  all  other  poets, 
by  mv  sad  example,  from  the  sacrilege  of  translating 
Virgil.  Yet,  by  considering  him  so  carefully  as  I  did 
before  my  attempt,  I  have  made  some  faint  resem- 
blance of  him ;  and,  had  I  taken  more  time,  might 
possibly  have  succeeded  better,  but  never  so  well  as 
to  have  satisfied  myself. 

He  who  excels  aU  other  poets  in  his  own  language, 
were  it  posrible  to  do  him  right,  must  *PP«v  above 
tl|em  in  our  tongue,  which,  as  my  Lord  Roscommon 
justly  observes,  approaches  nearest  to  the  Roman  in 
its  m^esty  ;  nearest,  indeed,  but  with  a  vast  interval 
betwixt  them.  There  is  an  inimitable  grace  in  Vir- 
gil's words,  and  in  them  princiAdly  consists  that 
beauty  which  gives  so  inexpressible  a  pleasure  to  him 
who  best  understands  their  force.  This  diction  of  his 
(I  must  once  again  sav)  is  never  to  be  eopied ;  and, 
since  it  cannot,  he  will  appear  but  lame  in  the  best 
translation.  The  turns  of  his  veise,  his  breakings,  his 
propriety,  his  numben,  and  his  gravity,  I  have  as 
far  imitated  as  the  poverty  of  our  language  and  the 
hastiness  of  my  performance  would  allow.  I  may 
seem  sometimes  to  have  varied  from  his  sense  ;  but  I 
think  the  greatest  variations  may  be  furly  deduced 
from  him ;  and  where  I  leave  his  commentators,  it  may 
be  I  understand  him  better ;  at  least  I  writ  without 
consulting  them  in  many  places.  But  two  particular 
lines  in  '  Mezentius  and  Lausus '  I  cannot  so  easily  ex- 
cuse. They  are,  indeed,  remotely  allied  to  Virgil's 
sense ;  but  they  are  too  like  the  trifling  tenderness  of 
Ovid,  and  were  printed  before  I  had  considered  them 
enough  to  alter  them.  The  fiiet  of  them  I  have  for- 
gotten, and  cannot  easily  retrieve,  because  the  copy  is 
at  the  press.    The  second  is  this— 


When 


disd,  I  wss  atrsady  ilsia. 


This  appears  pretty  enough  at  first  sight ;  but  I  am 
convinced,  for  many  reasons,  that  the  expression  is  too 
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bold ;  that  Viigil  would  not  have  said  it,  though  Grid 
would.  The  raider  may  pardon  it,  if  he  pleaae,  for 
the  fieeBess  of  the  confession  ;  and  instead  of  that, 
and  the  former,  admit  these  two  lines,  which  are  more 
according  to  the  author — 

Kor  Sftk  I  life,  nor  fonght  with  that  dedgn ; 
As  I  had  used  my  fortune,  use  thou  thine. 

Haying  with  much  ado  got  clear  of  Viigil,  I  hare, 
in  the  next  place,  to  consider  the  g«*niufl  of  Lucretius, 
whom  1  hare  translated  more  happily  in  those  parts 
of  him  which  I  undertook.  If  he  was  not  of  the  best 
age  of  Roman  poetiy,  he  was  at  least  of  that  which 
preceded  it ;  and  he  himself  refined  it  to  that  degree 
of  perfection,  both  in  the  language  and  the  thou^ts, 
that  he  left  an  easy  task  to  viigil,  who,  as  he  suc- 
ceeded him  in  time,  40  he  copied  his  excellences ;  for 
the  method  of  the  Georgics  is  plainly  deriyed  from 
him.  Lucretius  had  chosen  a  subject  naturally  crab- 
bed ;  he  therefore  adorned  it  with  poetical  descrip- 
tions, and  precepts  of  morality,  in  the  beginning  and 
ending  of  his  books,  which  you  see  Viigil  has  imitated 
with  great  success  in  those  four  books,  which,  in  my 
opinion,  are  more  perfect  in  their  kind  than  eren  his 
divine  .^neids.  The  turn  of  his  yerses  he  has  like- 
wise followed  in  those  places  which  Lucretius  has 
most  laboured,  and  some  of  his  very  lines  he  has 
transplanted  into  his  own  works,  without  much  ya^ 
riation.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  distinguishing 
character  of  Lucretius  ^I  mean  of  his  soul  and  genius) 
is  a  certain  kind  of  noble  pride,  and  positive  assertion 
of  his  opinions.  He  is  everywhere  confident  of  his 
own  reason,  and  assuming  an  absolute  command,  not 
only  over  his  vulgar  reader,  but  even  his  patron  Mem- 
mius  ;  for  he  is  always  bidding  him  attend,  as  if  he 
had  the  rod  over  him,  and  using  a  magisterial  autho- 
rity while  he  instructs  him.  From  his  time  to  ours, 
I  know  none  so  like  him  as  our  poet  and  philosopher 
of  Malmesbury.*  This  is  that  perpetual  dictatonhip 
which  is  exercised  by  Lucretius,  who,  though  often  in 
the  wrong,  yet  seems  to  deal  hmafidt  with  his  reader, 
and  tells  him  nothing  but  what  he  thinks  ;  in  which 
plain  sincerity,  I  believe,  he  differs  from  our  Hobbes, 
who  could  not  but  be  convinced,  or  at  least  doubt,  of 
some  etemid  truths  which  he  has  opposed.  But  for 
Lucretius,  he  seems  to  disdain  all  manner  of  replies, 
and  is  so  confident  of  his  cause,  that  he  is  before-nand 
with  his  antagonists;  urging  for  them  whatever  he 
imagined  they  could  say,  and  leaving  them,  as  he 
supposes,  without  an  objection  for  the  future :  all  this, 
too,  with  so  much  scorn  and  indignation,  as  if  he 
wen  assured  of  th€  triumph  before  he  entered  into  the 
lists.  From  this  sublime  and  daring  genius  of  his,  it 
must  of  necessity  come  to  pass  that  his  thoughts  must 
be  masculine,  full  of  argumentation,  and  that  suffi- 
ciently warm.  From  the  same  fieiy  temper  proceeds 
the  loftiness  of  his  expressions,  and  the  perpetual 
torrent  of  his  verse,  where  the  barrenness  of  his  subject 
does  not  too  much  constrain  the  quickness  of  his  fancy. 
For  there  is  no  doubt  to  be  made,  but  that  he  could 
have  been  eveiywheie  as  poetical  as  he  is  in  his  de- 
ccriptions,  and  in  the  moral  part  of  his  philosophy,  if 
he  had  not  aimed  more  to  instruct,  in  nis  system  of 
nature,  than  to  delight.  But  he  was  bent  upon  mak- 
ing Memmius  a  materialist,  and  teaching  him  to  defy 
an  invisible  power:  in  short,  he  was  so  much  an 
atheist,  that  he  forgot  sometimes  to  be  a  poet.  These 
are  the  considerations  which  I  had  of  that  author, 
before  I  attempted  to  translate  some  parts  of  him. 
And  accordingly  I  laid  by  my  natural  diffidence  and 
scepticism  for  a  while,  to  take  up  that  d<M^atical 
way  of  his  which,  as  I  said,  is  so  much  his  character, 
as  to  make  him  that  individual  poet.  As  for  his 
opinions  concerning  the  mortality  of  the  soul,  they  are 

«  HobhM,  who  died  in  UOa 


so  abeurd,  that  I  cannot,  if  I  would,  believe  them.    I  I 
think  a  fiiture  state  demonstrable  even  bj  natuml  I 
aiguments ;  at  least,  to  take  away  rewards  and  panu^-  ! 
ments  is  only  a  pleaung  prospect  to  a  man  who  re- 1 
solves  beforehand  not  to  live  morally.    Bot«  on  the  1 
other  side,  the  thought  of  being  nothing  after  deslk  ' 
is  a  burden  insupportable  to  a  virtuoiu  man,  rroi 
though  a  heatihen.    We  naturally  aim  at  happincA, 
and  cannot  bear  to  have  it  confined  to  the  shortaieai  of 
our  present  beine ;  especially  when  we  oonatder  that 
virtue  is  generally  unhappy  in  this  world,  and  vice 
fortunate :  so  that  it  is  hope  of  futurity  alone  that 
makes  this  life  tolerable,  in  expectation  of  a  better. 
Who  would  not  commit  all  the  excesaee  to  which  he 
is  prompted  by  his  natural  inclinations,  if  be  may  do 
them  with  security  while  he  is  alive,  and  be  incapafak 
of  punishment  ailer  he  is  dead!    If  he  be  cmanins 
and  secret  enough  to  avoid  the  laws,  there  is  no  band 
of  morality  to  restrain  him ;  for  fame  and  lepntatioii 
are  weak  ties :  many  men  have  not  the  Icaat  aesee  «f 
them.    Powerful  men  are  only  awed  by  them  aa  thev 
conduce  to  their  interest,  and  that  not  alwnya  when  a 
passion  is  predominant ;  and  no  man  will  be  contaioed 
within  the  bounds  of  duty,  when  he  may  safely  Iraas- 
gress  them.    These  are  my  thoughts  abstractedly,  aad 
without  entering  into  the  notions  of  our  ChrW^an 
faith,  which  is  the  proper  business  of  divines. 

But  there  are  other  aiguments  in  this  poem  (whkh 
I  have  turned  into  English)  not  belonging  to  the  znor- 
tality  of  the  soul,  which  are  strong  enough  to  a  rea- 
sonable man,  to  make  him  less  in  love  with  life,  aad 
consequently  in  less  apprehensions  of  death.  Sach  as 
are  the  natuial  satiety  proceeding  from  a  perpetual 
enjoyment  of  the  same  things ;  the  inconv^nieneea  of 
old  age,  which  make  him  incapable  of  corporeal  plea- 
sures ;  the  decay  of  understanding  and  memory,  which 
render  him  contemptible  and  useless  to  othexn.  These, 
and  many  other  reasons,  so  pathetically  ui^ged,  k> 
beautifully  expressed,  so  luiomed  with  examplea,  and 
so  admirably  raised  by  the  protopopeia  of  nature,  who 
ii  brought  in  speaking  to  her  children  with  so  much 
authority  and  vigour,  deserve  the  paina  I  have  taken 
with  them,  which  I  hope  have  not  been  unsoooesful, 
or  unworthy  of  my  author :  at  least  I  moat  take  the 
libwty  to  own  that  I  was  pleased  with  my  own  endea- 
vours, which  but  rarely  happens  to  me ;  and  that  I 
am  not  dissatisfied  upon  the  review  of  anything  I 
have  done  in  this  author. 

{SpeMer  and  MiUoii] 

[In  epic  poetry]  the  English  have  only  to  boaat  of 
Spenser  and  Milton,  who  neither  of  them  wanted 
either  genius  or  learning  to  have  been  perliDct  poets, 
and  yet  both  of  them  are  liable  to  many  cenmrcs. 
For  there  is  no  uniformity  in  the  design  of  Spcnacr ; 
he  aims  at  the  accomplishment  of  no  one  action,  he 
raises  up  a  hero  for  cveiy  one  of  his  adventmes,  mnd 
endows  each  of  them  with  some  particular  motal  vir> 
tue,  which  renders  them  all  equal,  without  snbordina- 
tion  or  preference.  Every  one  is  most  valiant  in  hij> 
own  legend ;  only,  we  must  do  him  that  ju«tioe  to  ob- 
serve, that  magnanimity,  which  is  the  character  cvf 
Prince  Arthur,  shines  throughout  the  whole  poesk,  as^d 
succours  the  rest  when  they  are  in  distteea  Tbr 
original  of  eveiy  knight  was  then  living  in  the  court 
of  Queen  Elizabeth ;  and  he  attribute  to  each  t.f 
them  that  virtue  which  he  thought  was  most  ogd^- 
cuous  in  them — an  ingenious  piece  of  flattery,  tho«:*h 
it  turned  not  much  to  his  account.  Had  h«  lived  w 
finish  his  poem,  in  the  six  remaining  legends,  it 
certiunly  been  more  of  a  piece,  but  could  not 
been  perfect,  because  the  model  was  not  true.  Bnt 
Prince  Arthur,  or  his  chief  patron  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
whom  he  intended  to  make  happy  by  the  mairia^  Ia 
his  Oioriana,  dying  before  him,  deprived  the  poet  both 
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of  mem  and  ipuii  to  Moomplith  kia  dciign.  For  the 
rest,  his  obmlete  UnguAge,  and  the  ill  onoioo  of  his 
stamui  aio  fanlta  but  of  the  second  magnitudo ;  for, 
notwithftaDding  the  fint,  he  it  still  intelligible,  at 
least  after  a  litUe  pnctice ;  and  for  the  last,  he  is  the 
more  to  be  admivsd,  that,  labouring  under  sueh  a 
difficaltj,  his  Terses  are  so  numerous,  so  Tarious,  and 
so  hannoniousy  that  onlj  Viigtl,  whom  he  profasssdly 
imitated,  has  suipassed  him  among  the  Romans,  and 
onlj  Mr  Waller  among  the  English. 

Ai  for  Mr  Milton,  whom  we  a&  admiie  with  so  much 
justice,  his  subject  is  not  that  of  a  heroic  poem,  pro> 
perly  so  called.  His  design  is  the  losing  of  our  happi- 
ness ;  his  erent  is  not  prosperous,  like  that  of  all  other 
epic  woiks ;  his  heaTOily-  maohines  are  manj,  and  his 
homan  persons  are  but  two.    But  I  will  not  take  Mr 
Rjmer's  work  out  of  his  hands :  he  has  promised  the 
world  a  critique  on  that  author,  wherein,  though  he 
will  not  allow  his  poem  for  heroic,  I  hope  he  will 
giant  us  that  his  thoughts  are  elevated,  his  words 
sounding,  and  thsit  no  man  has  so  hi^pily  copied  the 
manner  of  Homer,  or  so  copiooslj  trsnslatad  his 
Oredsms,  and  the  latin  elegancies  of  Virgil.    It  is 
true  he  runs  into  a  flat  of  uought  sometimes  for  a 
hundred  lines  tocpether,  but  it  is  when  he  has  got  into 
a  track  of  ScripturBi    His  antiquated  words  were  his 
choice,  not  his  neoessitj;  for  therein  he  imitated 
Spenser,  as  Spenser  did  Chaucer.    And  thought  per- 
haps, the  lore  of  their  masters  maj  haTO  tnBsporled 
both  too  far,  in  the  frequent  use  of  them,  yet,  in  m 
opinion,  obsolete  words  may  then  be  laudably  rsriTod, 
when  either  they  are  more  sounding  or  mors  signifi- 
cant than  those  in  practice ;  and  inien  their  omgu^ 
rity  is  taken  away,  by  joining  other  words  to  them 
which  clear  the  sense,  according  to  the  rule  of  Horace^ 
for  the  admission  of  new  words.    But  in  both  cases  a 
moderation  is  to  be  obserred  in  the  use  of  them ;  for 
unnecessary  coinage,  as  well  as  unneontaxy  reriYal* 
runs  into  affisctation ;  a  fault  to  be  aToided  on  either 
hand.    Neither  will  I  justify  Milton  for  his  blank 
Terse,  though  I  may  excuse  him,  by  the  example  of 
Hannibal  Caro,  and  other  Italians,  who  have  used  it ; 
for  whatever  causes  he  alleges  for  the  abolishing  of 
rhyme  (which  I  have  not  now  the  leisure  to  examine), 
his  own  particular  reason  is  plainly  this,  that  ziiyme 
was  not  his  talent ;  he  had  neither  the  ease  of  doing 
it,  nor  the  graces  of  it,  which   is  manifest  in  his 
'  Juvenilia,'  or  verses  written  in  his  youth,  where  his 
rhyme  is  always  constrained  and  forced,  and  comes 
hardly  from  him,  at  an  ace  when  the  soul  is  most 
pliant,  and  the  passion  of  love  makes  almost  every 
man  a  rhymer,  tnough  not  a  poet. 

In  a  word,  that  former  sort  of  satire,  which  is  known 
in  England  by  the  name  of  lampoon,  is  a  dangerous 
sort  ofwei4K>n,  and  for  the  most  part  unlawfuL    We 
have  no  moral  right  on  the  reputation  of  other  men. 
It  is  taking  from  them  what  we  cannot  restore  to 
them.     There  are  only  two  reasons  for  which  we  may 
be  permitted  to  write  lampoons ;  and  I  will  not  pro- 
miiie  that  they  can  always  justify  us.    The  first  is 
revenge,  when  we  have  been  afironted  in  the  same 
nature,  or  have  hwn  anyways  notoriously  abused, 
and  can  make  ourselves  no  other  r^Muation.    And 
yet  we  know,  that,  in  Christian  chanW,  all  offences 
are  to  be  foigiveu,  as  we  expect  the  like  pardon  for 
those  which  we  daily  commit  against  Almighty  God. 
And  this  consideration  has  oflen  made  me  tremble 
when  I  was  Mving  our  Saviour's  prayer ;  for  the  plain 
condition  of  the  ^xgiveness  whicn  we  beg,  is  the  par- 
doning of  others  the  offences  which  they  iiave  done  to 
UM  ;  for  which  reason  I  have  many  times  avoided  the 
commiflsion  of  that  fault,  even  when  I  have  been 
notoriously  provokni     Let  not  thiJi,  my  lord,  pass 


for  vanity  in  me,  for  it  is  truth.  More  libels  have 
been  written  against  me  than  almost  any  man  now 
living ;  and  I  had  reason  on  my  side  to  have  defended 
ny  own  innooenee.  I  speak  not  of  my  poetry,  which 
I  have  wholly  given  up  to  the  entice:  let  them  use 
it  as  they  please:  posterity,  perhaps,  may  be  more 
fitvourable  to  me ;  for  interest  and  passion  will  lie 
buried  in  another  ace*  and  partiality  and  prejudice 
be  forgotten.  I  speak  of  my  morals,  which  have  been 
sufficiently  aspersed:  that  only  sort  of  reputation 
ought  to  be  dear  to  every  honest  man,  and  is  to  me. 
But  let  the  world  witness  fbr  me,  that  I  have  been 
often  wanting  to  myself  in  that  particular:  I  have 
seldom  answered  any  scurrilous  lampoon,  when  it  was 
in  my  power  to  have  exposed  my  enemies :  and,  being 
naturally  vindictive,  have  suffered  in  silence,  and 
possessed  my  soul  in  quiet. 

Anything,  though  never  so  little,  which  a  man 
speaks  of  himself,  in  my  opinion,  is  still  too  much  ; 
and  therefore  I  will  waive  this  subject,  and  proceed  to 

five  the  second  reawn  which  may  justify  a  poet  when 
e  writes  against  a  particular  person ;  and  that  is, 
when  he  is  become  a  public  nuisance.  All  those, 
whom  Homce  in  his  Satires,  and  Perrius  and  Juvenal 
have  mentioned  in  theirs,  with  a  brand  of  infiuny,are 
wholly  sudi.  It  is  an  aotion  of  virtue  to  make  ex- 
amples of  vicious  men.  They  may  and  ought  to  be 
upbraided  with  their  erimes  and  follies ;  both  fbr  their 
amendment,  if  they  are  not  yet  inooirig^ble,  and  for 
the  terror  of  o Aers,  to  hinder  them  from  fialling  into 
those  enormities,  which  they  see  are  so  eoverely 
ponished  in  the  perseiM  of  others.  The  ficat  reason 
was  only  an  excuse  for  revenge ;  but  this  second  is 
absohitely  of  a  poet's  oflice  to  perform :  but  how  few 
laraqpooners  are  now  living  who  are  capable  of  this 
duty  \*  WhsD  thev  eome  in  my  way,  it  is  impossible 
sometimes  to  avoid  reading  them.  But,  good  God  1 
how  remote  tliey  are,  in  common  justice,  from  the 
choice  of  sueh  pessoBS  as  ace  the  proper  sniQect  of 
aatirel  And  how  little  wit  they  bring  for  the  support 
of  their  injustice !  The  weaker  sex  is  their  moat  or^ 
dinary  theme ;  and  the  best  and  fiurcst  are  sure  to  be 
the  most  severely  handled.  Amongst  men,  those  who 
are  prospqously  unjust  axe  entitled  to  panegvric ;  but 
afflicted  virtue  is  insolentljr  stabbed  with  all  manner 
of  rsproaohcs ;  no  decency  is  considered,  no  f ulsome- 
nesB  omitted ;  no  venom  is  wanting,  as  for  as  dulness 
can  supply  it ;  for  there  is  a  perpetual  dearth  of  wit ; 
a  bairenness  of  good  sense  and  entertainment.  The 
neglect  of  the  readers  will  soon  put  an  end  to  this 
sort  of  scribblmg.  Them  can  be  no  pleasantry  where 
there  is  no  wit ;  no  impression  can  be  made  wiiere 
thers  is  no  truth  for  the  foundation.  To  conclude : 
they  are  like  the  fruits  of  the  earth  in  this  unnatural 
season ;  the  com  which  held  up  its  head  is  spoiled 
with  rankness ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  harvest  is 
Isid  along,  and  little  of  good  income  and  wholesome 
nourishment  is  received  into  the  bams.  This  is  al- 
most a  digression,  I  confess  to  your  lordship ;  but  a 
just  indi^iatioQ  foroed  it  from  me. 


What  Vixgil  wrote  in  the  vigour  of  his  age,  in 
plenty  and  at  ease,  I  have  undertaken  to  trsnslate  in 
mv  declining  years ;  struggling  with  wants,  oppressed 
with  sickness,  curb^  in  my  genius,  liable  to  be  mis- 
construed in  all  I  write ;  and  ro;r  judges,  if  they  are 
not  very  equitable,  already  pregudioed  against  mo. 


*  TliB  abuse  of  psraonal  sstlves,  or  lampoons,  as  IMef 
eeUed,  wascmrrisd  lo  a  prodigious  extant  la  Um  days  of  Dry- 
dfs.whfn  every  man  of  fluhion  wm  obU«ed  to  write  renni 
and  tbow  who  had  neither  poetry  nor  wit,  had  reoourao  to 
ribaldry  and  Ubdliaf  .-6tr  Watler  S«o(L 
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by  the  lying  character  which  has  been  giren  them  of 
my  monJs.  Yet,  steady  to  my  principles,  and  not 
dispirited  with  my  afflictions,  I  hare,  by  the  blessing 
of  Ood  on  my  endeavours,  oyercome  all  difficulties, 
and  in  some  measure  acquitted  myself  of  the  debt 
which  I  owed  the  public  imen  I  undertook  this  work. 
In  the  first  place,  therefore,  I  thankfully  acknowledge 
to  the  Almighty  Power  the  assistance  he  has  giTen  me 
in  the  beginning,  the  prosecution,  and  conclusion  of 
my  present  stu(ues,  which  are  more  happUy  performed 
than  I  could  hare  promised  to  myself^  wnen  I  laboured 
under  such  discouragements.  For  what  I  have  done, 
imperfect  as  it  is  for  want  of  health  and  leisure  to 
correct  it,  will  be  judged  in  after  ages,  and  possibly  in 
the  present,  to  oe  no  dishonour  to  my  natire  country, 
whose  language  and  poetry  would  be  more  esteemed 
abroad,  if  they  were  better  understood.  Somewhat 
(give  me  leave  to  say)  I  hare  added  to  both  of  them 
in  the  choice  of  words  and  harmony  of  numbers, 
which  were  wanting  (especially  the  last)  in  all  our 
poets,  eren  in  those  who,  being  endued  with  genius, 
yet  hare  not  cultiTated  their  mother-tongue  with 
sufficient  care;  or,  relying  on  the  bc»iuty  of  their 
thoughts,  hare  judged  the  ornament  of  words  and 
sweetness  of  sound  unnecessaiT.  One  is  for  raking  in 
Chaucer  (our  English  Ennius^  for  antiquated  words, 
which  are  nerer  to  be  reviTed,  but  when  sound 
or  significancy  is  wanting  in  the  present  language. 
But  many  of  his  deserve  not  this  redemption,  any 
more  than  the  crowds  of  men  who  daily  die,  or  are 
slain  for  sixpence  in  a  battle,  merit  to  be  restored  to 
life,  if  a  wish  could  reriye  them.  Others  hare  no  ear 
for  Terse,  nor  choice  of  words,  nor  distinction  of 
thoughts,  but  mingle  farthinn  with  their  gold  to 
make  up  the  sum.  Here  is  a  field  of  satire  opened  to 
me;  but  since  the  Revolution,  I  hare  wholly  re« 
nounoed  that  talent:  for  who  would  give  physic  to  the 
great  when  he  is  uncalled — ^to  do  his  patient  no  good, 
and  endanger  himself  for  his  prescription  t  Neither 
am  I  ignorant  but  I  may  justly  be  condemned  for 
many  of  those  faults,  of  which  I  hare  too  liberally 
arraigned  others. 

iffittory  <md  Biography,^ 

It  may  now  be  expected  that,  having  written  the 
life  of  a  historian,*  I  should  take  occasion  to  write 
somewhat  concerning  history  itself.  But  I  think  to 
commend  it  is  unnecessary,  for  the  profit  and  pleasure 
of  that  study  are  both  so  very  obvious,  that  a  quick 
reader  will  be  beforehand  with  me,  and  imagine  faster 
than  I  can  write.  Besides,  that  the  poet  is  taken  up 
already;  and  few  authors  have  travelled  this  way, 
but  who  have  strewed  it  with  rhetoric  as  they  passed. 
For  my  own  part,  who  must  confess  it  to  my  shame, 
that  I  never  read  anything  but  for  pleasure,  it  has 
always  been  the  most  delightful  entertainment  of  my 
life ;  but  thepr  who  have  employed  the  study  of  it,  as 
they  ought,  tat  their  instruction,  for  the  regulation  of 
their  private  manners,  and  the  management  of  public 
affairs,  must  agree  with  me  that  it  is  the  most  plea- 
sant school  of  wisdom.  It  is  a  familiarity  with  past 
ages,  and  an  acquaintance  with  all  Uie  heroes  of 
them ;  it  is,  if  you  will  pardon  the  similitude,  a  pro- 
spective glass,  carrying  your  soul  to  a  vast  distance, 
and  taking  in  the  farthest  ol^ecte  of  antiquity.  It 
informs  the  understanding  by  the  memory ;  it  helps 
us  to  judge  of  what  will  happen,  by  showing  us  the 
like  revolutions  of  former  times.  For  mankind  being 
the  same  in  all  a^,  agitated  by  the  same  passions, 
and  moved  to  action  by  the  same  interests,  nothing 
can  come  to  pass  but  some  precedent  of  the  like 
nature  has  already  been  produced ;  so  that,  having  the 
causes  before  our  eyes,  we  cannot  easily  be  deceived 
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in  the  efiects,  if  we  have  judgmoit  e&oygh  but  to 
draw  the  parallel. 

Ood,  it  is  true,  with  his  divine  pitmdenoe  ottr- 
rules  and  ffuides  all  actions  to  the  secret  eod  he  hM 
ordained  them ;  but  in  the  way  of  homaa  causes,  a 
wise  man  may  easily  discern  that  there  is  «  natuxml 
connection  betwixt  them ;  and  though  be  canaot  fore- 
see accidents,  or  all  things  that  possibly  can  come,  he 
may  apply  examples,  and  by  them  foretdl  thai  froo 
the  like  counsels  will  probably  succeed  the  like  events; 
and  thereby  in  all  ooncermnenta,  and  all  offioea  of  life, 
be  instructed  in  the  two  main  points  on  wfaidi  depn4 
our  happiness— that  is,  what  to  avoids  and  what  to 
choose. 

The  laws  of  history,  in  general,  are  truth  of  matter, 
method,  and  clearness  of  expression.  The  first  pro- 
priety is  necessary,  to  keep  our  undentandiag  fron 
the  impositions  ctf  falsehood ;  for  history  ia  aa  ail- 
ment framed  from  many  particular  examples  or  in- 
ductions ;  if  these  examples  are  not  true^  then  those 
measures  of  life  which  we  take  from  them  will  be 
false,  and  deceive  us  in  their  oonaeqaenoe.  Thi 
second  is  grounded  on  the  former;  for  if  the  method 
be  confused,  if  the  words  or  expressions  of  thcMuh: 
are  any  way  obscure^  then  the  ideas  which  we  ieonv« 
must  be  imperfect;  and  if  such,  we  are  not  tan^ 
br  them  what  to  elect  or  what  to  shuiu  Truth, 
therefore,  is  required  as  the  foundiOion  of  histeiy  t^ 
inform  us,  disposition  and  perspicuity  as  the  ^^»^r^ 
to  inform  us  plainly ;  one  is  the  being,  the  other  the 
well  being  of  it. 

History  is  principally  divided  into  these  time  spe^ 
cies— commentaries,  or  annals ;  history,  povperlT  s* 
called ;  and  biograpliia,  or  the  lives  of  particiUjir  mea. 
Commentaries,  or  annals,  are  (as  I  maj  eo  call 
them)  naked  history,  or  the  plain  rriation  of  matter  «f 
fact,  according  to  the  sncoeasion  of  time,  diTeatcd  of  all 
other  ornaments.  The  springs  and  motires  of  aeti^« 
are  not  here  sought,  unless  they  oflfer  themselves,  and 
are  open  to  every  man's  discernment.  The  method  ia 
the  most  natural  that  can  be  imagined,  dependief 
only  on  the  observation  of  months  and  yeen,  mm 
drawing,  in  the  order  of  them,  whatsoerer  h^ipcnfd 
worthy  of  relation.  The  style  is  easy,  simple,  vntbtrt^ 
and  unadorned  with  the  pomp  of  figniee ;  ceoacih, 
guesses,  politic  observations,  sentences,  and  ocatiom, 
are  avoided ;  in  few  words,  a  bare  narration  is  its  hm- 
ness.  Of  this  kind,  the  *  Commentaries  of  P»  mi*  ai» 
certainly  the  most  admirable,  and  afler  him  the  *  An- 
nals of  Tacitus*  may  have  place ;  nay,  even  the  priacv 
of  Greek  historians,  Thueydides,  may  almost  be  adoetftd 
into  the  number.  For,  though  he  instniete  vmjSa^ 
by  sentences,  though  he  gives  the  causes  of  ^r^s«w\^ 
the  councils  of  both  parties,  and  makes  orations  when 
they  are  necessary,  yet  it  is  certain  that  he  fintt  de- 
signed his  work  a  commentary;  every  year  writisf 
down,  like  an  unconcerned  spectator  as  he 
particular  occurrences  of  the  time,  in  the 
they  happened ;  and  his  ei(dith  book  ia  wholly  .. 
afVer  the  way  of  annals ;  Uioo^  ont-tirinf  the 
he  inserted  in  his  othen  those  omainents  wJbSch  i« 
his  work  the  most  complete  and  most  iastrootiye 
extant. 
History,  properly  so  called,  may  be  described  bv 


the  addition  of  those  parts  which  are  not  reqoirwd  to 
annals  ;  and  therefore  there  is  little  fiarther  to  he  said 
concerning  it;  only,  that  the  dieiityaad  gynTttr  <{ 
style  is  here  necessary.  That  me  gaeaees  of  secivt 
causes  inducing  to  the  actions,  be  drawn  at  leaat  hfXk 
the  most  probable  circumstances,  not  pcrrertcd  br  ths 
malipity  of  the  author  to  sinister  interpcetatittui  nd 
which  Tacitus  is  accused),  but  candidly  1^*4  deva. 
and  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader;  that  nothistf 
of  concernment  be  omitted ;  but  things  of  tririni  mo- 
ment are  still  to  be  neglected,  as  debasing  the  bumtv 
of  the  work  ;  that  neither  partiality  nor  pr^nd  cc 
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appear,  but  that  truth  nutj  nrmjwhen  bo  aaered : 
'  Ne  quid  falsi  dioere  audeat,  ne  quid  Terl  non  audeat 
hiHtoncus' — ['  that  a  hutorian  should  nerer  dare  to 
speak  ftlsely,  or  fear  to  speak  what  is  true']  ;  that  he 
neither  incuDe  to  superstition,  in  giring  too  much 
ciedit  to  oracles,  prophecies,  dirinations,  and  prodi- 
gies, nor  to  irrelifion,  in  disclaiming  the  Almighty 
Proridenee;  but  where  general  opinion  has  prerailed 
of  any  miraculous  accident  or  portent,  he  ought  to 
relate  it  as  such,  without  imposing  his  opinion  on  our 
belief.    Next  to  Thucjdides  in  this  kind,  ma^  be 
accounted  Poljbius,  amongst  the  Grecians  ;   Lity, 
though  not  free  from  superstition,  nor  Tacitus  from 
ill  natoze,  amongst  the  Romans ;  amongst  the  modem 
Italians,  Ouicdwdini  and  Danla,  if  not  partial ;  but 
abore  aU  men,  in  mjr  opinion,  the  plain,  sincere,  un- 
affected, and  most  instructiTO  Philip  do  Comines, 
amongst  the  French,  though  he  only  gires  his  history 
the  humble  name  of  Commentaries.    I  am  sorry  I 
cannot  find  in  our  own  nation,  though  it  has  produced 
Home  commendable  historians,  ady  proper  to  be  ranked 
with  these.    Buchanan,  indeed,  for  the  purity  of  his 
I^atin,  and  for  his  learning,  and  for  all  other  endow- 
ments belonging  to  a  historian,    might  be  placed 
amongst  the  greatest,  if  he  had  not  too  much  leaned 
:  to  prejudice,  and  too  manifestly  declared  himself  a 
I  party  of  a  cause,  rather  than  a  historian  of  it.    Ex- 
'  ceptmg  only  that  (which  I  desire  not  to  urge  too  far 
'  on  so  great  a  roan,  but  only  to  giro  caution  to  his 
readers  concerning  it),  our  isle  may  justly  boast  in 
him  a  writer  comparable  to  any  of  the  modems,  and 
excelled  by  few  of  the  ancients. 

Biographia,  or  the  history  of  particular  men's  lires, 
comes  next  to  be  considered ;  which  in  dignity  is  in- 
ferior to  the  other  two,  as  beinc  more  confined  in 
action,  and  treating  of  wars  and  councils,  and  all 
other  public  afiairs  of  nations,  only  as  they  relate  to 
him  whose  life  is  written,  or  as  his  fortunes  haye  a 
particular  dependence  on  them,  or  connexion  to  them. 
All  things  here  are  circumscribed  and  driyen  to  a 
point,  so  as  to  terminate  in  one ;  consequently,  if  the 
action  or  counsel  were  managed  by  colleagues,  some 
part  of  it  musi  be  either  lame  or  wanting,  except  it 
be  supplied  by  the  excursion  of  the  writer.  Herein, 
likewise,  must  be  less  of  yariety,  for  the  same  reason ; 
because  the  fortunes  and  actions  of  one  man  are  re- 
lated, not  those  of  many.  Thus  the  actions  and 
achieyements  of  Sylla,  LucuUus,  and  Pompey,  are 
all  of  them  but  the  snccessiye  parts  of  the  Mithri- 
datic  war ;  of  which  we  could  haye  no  perfect  image, 
if  the  same  hand  had  not  giyen  us  the  whole,  though 
at  seyeral  yiews,  in  their  particular  lifes. 

Yet  though  we  allow,  for  the  reasons  aboye  alleesd, 
that  this  kind  of  writing  is  in  dimity  inferior  to  his- 
tory and  annals,  in  pleasure  and  instraction  it  equals, 
'  or  eyen  excels,  both  of  them.    It  is  not  only  com- 
mended by  ancient  practice  to  celebrate  the  memory 
of  great  and  worthy  men,  as  the  best  thanks  whion 
posterity  can  pay  them,  but  also  the  examples  of 
virtue  are  of  more  yigour  when  they  are  thus  con- 
tracted into  indiyiduaU.    As  the  sunbeams,  united 
in  a  btiming-glass  to  a  point,  haye  greater  force  than 
when  they  are  darted  mmi  a  plain  superficies,  so  the 
virtues  and  actions  of  one  man,  drawn  together  into  a 
single  story,  strike  upon  our  minds  a  stronger  and 
more  lively  impression  than  the  scattered  relations  of 
many  men  and  many  actions ;  and  by  the  same  means 
that  they  give  us  pleasure,  Uie^  afford  us  profit  too. 
For  when  the  imdcrstanding  is  intent  and  fixed  on  a 
single  thing,  it  carries  closer  to  the  mark ;  every  part 
of  the  object  sinks  into  it,  and  the  soul  receiyes  it 
tinniixed  and  whole.    For  this  reason  Aristotle  com- 
mends the  unity  of  action  in  a  poem ;  because  the 
mind  is  not  capable  of  digesting  many  thingjs  at  once, 
nor  of  oonoeiving  fully  any  more  tlum  one  idea  at  a 
time.      Whataoeyer  distracts  the  pleasure,  lessens  it ; 


and  as  the  reader  is  mere  oonoened  at  one  man's 
fortune  than  those  of  many,  so  likewise  the  writer  is 
more  capable  of  making  a  perfect  work  if  he  confine 
himself  to  this  narrow  compass.  The  lineaments, 
features,  and  colourings  of  a  smgle  picture  may  be  hit 
exactly ;  but  in  a  histoiy-piece  of  many  figures,  the 
generu  design,  the  ordonnanoe  or  disposition  of  it, 
the  relation  of  one  figure  to  another,  tne  diversity  of 
the  posture,  habits,  shadowing,  and  all  the  other 
graces  conspiring  to  a  unifoimi^,  are  of  so  difficult 
performance,  that  neither  is  the  resemblance  of  parti- 
cular persons  often  perfect,  nor  the  beauty  of  the 
piece  complete;  for  any  considerable  error  in  the 
parts  renders  the  whole  disagreeable  and  lame.  Thus, 
then,  the  perfection  of  the  work,  and  the  benefit 
arisinff  from  it,  are  both  more  absolute  in  biography 
than  m  history.  All  history  is  only  the  precepts  of 
moral  philosophy  reduced  into  examples.  Moral  phi- 
losophy is  divided  into  two  partf,  ethics  and  politics ; 
the  fint  instructs  us  in  our  priyate  offices  of  virtue, 
the  second  in  those  which  relate  to  the  management 
of  the  commonwealth.  Both  of  these  teach  by  argu- 
mentation and  reasoning,  which  rush  as  it  were  into 
the  mind,  and  possess  it  with  violence ;  but  history 
rather  allures  than  forces  us  to  virtue.  There  is  no- 
thing of  the  tyrant  in  example ;  but  it  gently  glides 
into  us,  is  easy  and  pleasant  in  its  passage,  and,  in  one 
word,  reduces  into  practice  our  speculative  notions; 
thereifore  the  more  powerful  the  examples  are,  they 
are  the  more  useful  also,  and  by  beinf  more  known, 
they  are  more  powerfuL  Now,  unity,  which  is  defined, 
is  in  its  own  nature  more  apt  to  be  understood  than 
multiplicity,  which  in  some  measure  participates  of 
infinity.    The  reason  is  Aristotle's. 

Biographia,  or  the  histories  of  particular  lives,  thouch 
circumscribed  in  the  subject,  is  yet  more  extensive  m 
the  style  than  the  other  two ;  for  it  not  only  compre- 
hends them  both,  but  has  somewhat  superadded,  whidh 
neither  of  them  have.    The  style  of  it  is  various,  ae- 
oording  to  the  occasion.    There  are  proper  places  in 
it  for  &e  plainness  and  nakedness  of  narration,  which 
is  ascribed  to  annals ;  there  is  also  room  reseryed  for 
the  loftiness  and  gravity  of  general  history,  when  the 
actions  related  sl^l  require  that  manner  of  expres- 
sion.   But  there  is,  withal,  a  descent  into  minute  cir- 
cumstances and  triyial  passages  of  life,  which  are 
natural  to  this  way  of  writing,  and  which  the  dignity 
of  the  other  two  will  not  admit.    There  you  are  con- 
ducted only  into  the  rooms  of  state,  here  you  are  led 
into  the  private  lodgings  of  the  hero ;  you  see  him  in 
his  undress,  and  are  made  familiar  with  his  most  pri- 
yate actions  and  conversations.    You  may  behold  a 
Scipio  and  a  Lelius  gathering  cockle-shells  on  the 
shore,  Augustus  playing  at  bounding-stones  with  boys, 
and  Agesilaus  riding  on  a  hobby-horse  among  his 
children.    The  pageantry  of  life  u  taken  away ;  you 
see  the  poor  reasoru^ble  animal  as  naked  as  ever  nature 
made  him;  are  made  aoouainted  with  his  passions 
and  his  follies,  and  find  tne  demi-god  a  man.    Plu- 
tarch himself  has  more  than  once  defended  this  kind 
of  relating  little  passages ;  for,  in  the  Life  of  Alex- 
ander, he  says  thus :  *  In  writing  the  lives  of  illustrious 
men,  I  am  not  tied  to  the  laws  of  history ;  nor  does 
it  follow,  that,  because  an  action  is  great,  it  therefore 
manifests  the  greati»ess  and  virtue  of  him  who  did  it ; 
but,  on  the  other  side,  sometimes  a  word  or  a  casual  jest 
betrays  a  man  more  to  our  knowledge  of  him,  than  a 
battle  fought  wherein  ten  thousand  men  were  slain, 
or  sacking  of  cities,  or  a  course  of  victories.'    In  an- 
other place,  he  quotes  Xenophon  on  the  like  occasion : 
*  The  savings  of  great  men  in  their  familiar  discourses,  I 
and  amidst  their  wine,  have  somewhat  in  them  which  ' 
is  worthy  to  be  transmitted  to  posterity.'    Our  author 
therpfore  needs  no  excuse,  but  rather  deserves  a  com- 
mendation, iriien  he  relates,  as  pleasant,  some  sayings 
of  his  heroes,  which  appear  (I  must  confess  it)  vety 
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oold  and  iiuipid  mirth  to  us.  For  it  if  not  his  mean- 
ing to  commend  the  jest,  but  to  paint  the  man ;  be- 
sides, we  may  hare  lost  somewhat  of  the  idiotism  of 
that  language  in  which  it  was  spoken ;  and  where  the 
conceit  is  couched  in  a  single  word.  If  all  the  signi> 
fications  of  it  are  not  critically  understood,  the  grace 
and  the  pleasantry  are  lost. 

But  in  all  parts  of  biography,  whether  familiar  or 
stately,  whether  sublime  or  low,  whether  serious  or 
meny,  Plutarch  equally  excelled.  If  we  compare  him 
to  others,  Dion  Cassius  is  not  so  sincere ;  Herodian,  a 
lorer  of  truth,  is  oftentimes  deoeiyed  himself  with 
what  he  had  falsely  heard  reported ;  then,  the  time  of 
his  emperors  exceeds  not  in  all  above  sixty  years,  so 
that  his  whole  histoiy  will  scarce  amount  to  tluee 
lives  of  Plutarch.     Suetonius  and  Tacitus  may  be 
called  alike  either  authors  of  histories  or  writers  of 
lives ;  but  the  first  of  them  runs  too  willingly  into 
obscene  descriptions,  which  he  teaches,  while  he  re- 
lates ;  the  other,  besides  what  has  already  been  noted 
of  him,  often  falls  into  obscurity ;  and  both  of  them 
have  made  so  unlucky  a  choice  of  times,  that  they 
are  forced  to  describe  rather  monsters  than  men ;  and 
their  eraperont  are  either  extravagant  fools  or  tyrants, 
and  most  usually  both.    Our  author,  on  the  contrary, 
as  he  was  more  inclined  to  commend  than  to  dbpraise, 
has  senerally  chosen  such  great  men  as  were  famous 
for  their  several  virtues ;  at  least  such  whose  frailties 
or  vices  were  overpoised  by  their  excellences;  such 
from  whose  examples  we  may  have  more  to  follow  than 
to  shun.    Yet,  as  he  was  impartial,  he  disguised  not 
the  faults  of  any  man,  an  example  of  whi<£  is  in  the 
life  of  LttcuUus,  where,  after  he  has  told  us  that  the^ 
double  benefit  which  his  countirmen,  the  ChsDroneans, 
received  from  him,  was  the  chiefest  motive  which  he 
had  to  write  his  life,  he  afiberwards  rips  up  his  luxury, 
and  shows  how  he  lost,  through  his  mismanagement, 
bis  authority  and  his  soldiers'  love.    Then  ne  was 
more  happy  in  his  digressions  than  any  we  have 
named.    I  have  always  been  pleased  to  see  him,  and 
his  imitator  Montaigne,  when  they  strike  a  little  out 
of  the  common  road ;  for  we  are  sure  to  be  the  better 
for  their  wandering.    The  best  quany  lies  not  always 
in  the  open  field :  and  who  would  not  be  content  to 
follow  a  good  huntsman  over  hedges  and  ditdbes, 
when  he  knows  the  game  will  reward  his  pains  t    But 
if  we  mark  him  more  nairowly,  we  may  observe  that 
the  great  reason  of  his  frequent  starts  is  the  variety 
of  his  learning ;  he  knew  so  much  of  nature,  was  so 
vastly  furnished  with  all  the  treasures  of  the  mind, 
that  he  was  uneasy  to  himself,  and  was  for(»ed,  as  I 
may  say,  to  lay  down  some  at  eveiy  passage,  and  to 
scatter  his  riches  as  he  went :  like  another  Alexander 
or  Adrian,  he  built  a  city,  or  planted  a  colony,  in 
every  part  of  his  progress,  and  left  behind  him  some 
memorial  of  his  greatness.     Sparta,  and  Thebes,  and 
Athens,  and  Rome,  the  mistress  of  the  world,  he  has 
discovered  in  their  foundations,  their  institutions, 
their  growth,  their  height ;   the  decay  of  the  three 
first,  and  the  alteration  of  the  last.    You  see  those 
several  people  in  their  different  laws,  and  policies, 
and  forms  of  government,  in  their  warriors,  and 
senators,  and  demagogues.    Nor  are  the  ornaments  of 
poetiy,  and  the  illustrations  of  similitudes,  forgotten 
by  him ;  in  both  which  he  instructs,  as  well  as  pi 
or  rather  pleases,  that  he  may  instruct. 

Dryden  was  exceedingly  sensitive  to  the  criticisms 


'  To  conclude  this  act  with  the  most  TamUing  pk« 
of  nonsense  spoken  yet — 

"  To  flattering  Ughtning  oar  feigned  smOes  oonfoiB, 
WUch,  Imclud  with  thunder,  do  hat  gild  a  stotm." 

Conform  a  smile  to  lighHuing,  make  a  smile  imitate 
li^tning,  tjidjlatterwg  Ughtmng;  lightning,  anve,  is  a 
threatening  thing.  And  this  lightning  nmat  ffSd^ 
atonn.  Now,  if  I  must  conform  my  amilea  to  U^»- 
ning,  then  my  smiles  must  gild  a  storm  too :  to  ffOd 
with  tmUts  is  a  new  invention  of  gilding.  And  gild  a 
storm  by  being  hacked  wUh  ikmnder.  Ijumder  is  pan 
of  the  storm ;  so  one  part  of  the  storxa  most  help  to 
ffUd  another  part,  and  help  by  baekmg;  as  if  a  maa 
would  gild  a  thing  the  better  for  being  Iftcked,  or 
having  a  load  upon  his  back.  So  that  here  is  gUdinf 
by  conforming,  smiling,  lightning,  badamff^  and  tkmm- 
tUring.  The  whole  is  as  if  I  should  say  thns :  I  will 
make  my  counterfeit  smiles  look  like  a  flatteziiv 
hoxse,  which,  being  backed  with  a  trooper,  doa 
but  gild  the  battle.  I  am  mistaken  if  nonsense  is 
not  here  pretty  thick  sown.  Sure  the  poet  ivrit  thete 
two  lines  aboard  some  smack  in  a  storm,  and,  beinf 
sea-sick,  spewed  up  a  good  lump  of  clotted  nnniwua 
at  once.' 

The  controversies  in  wliich  Dryden  was  freqnaitiy 
engaged,  were  not  in  general  restrained  vithin  tl» 
bounds  of  legitimate  discussion.  The  authors  of  those 
days  descended  to  gross  personalities.  *  There  was,* 
says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  *  during  the  rdgn  of  Chazla 
II.,  a  semi-barbarotis  virulence  of  oontroveraj,  even 
upon  abstract  points  of  literature,  which  woold  be 
now  thought  injudicious  and  unfair,  eren  by  the 
newspaper  advocates  of  contending  factions.  A 
critic  of  that  time  never  deemed  he  had  so  eflee- 
tually  refuted  the  reasoning  of  his  adversary,  as 
when  he  had  said  something  disrespectful  of  bis 
talents,  person,  or  moral  character.  Thua,  htervr 
contest  was  embittered  by  personal  hatred,  and 
truth  was  so  far  from  being  the  object  of  the 
combatants,  that  even  victory  was  tasteless  nnless 
obtained  by  the  disgrace  and  degmdatioa  of  the 
antagonist.'* 

8IB  WnXIAM  TEMFLB. 

Sir  William  Temple,  a  well-known  statesman 
and  miscellaneous  writer,  possesses  a  high  reptutatioo 
as  one  of  the  chief  polishers  of  the  English  langaac^ 
He  was  the  son  of  Sir  John  Temple,  master  of  the 
Rolls  in  Ireland  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  L  send  IL. 
and  was  bom  in  London  in  16S8.  He  studied  at 
Cambridge  under  Cudworth  as  tutor ;  but  behii^  in- 
tended for  public  life,  devoted  his  attention  ehiei!  j  to 
the  French  and  Spanish  languages.  After  trarelfinir 
for  six  years  on  the  continent^  he  went  to  reside 
with  his  father  in  Ireland,  where  he  represented 
the  coiuty  of  Carlow  in  the  parliament  at  DnWii 
in  1661.  BcmoviDg,  two  years  afterwards;,  to  Ice- 
land, the  introductions  which  he  carried  to  the 
leading  statesman  of  the  day  speedily  pitx!Ufed 
him  employment  in  the  diplomatic  service.  He  was 
sent,  in  1665,  on  a  secret  mission  to  the  bishop  of 
Munster,  and  performed  his  duty  so  well,  that  on 
his  return  a  baronetcy  was  bestowed  on  him,  and  be 
was  appointed  English  resident  at  the  oovrt  of 
Brussels.  The  peace  of  western  Europe  was  at 
this  time  in  danger  from  the  ambitious  designs  cC 


of  the  naltry  versifiers  of  his  day     Among  those    ^^"  ^TV.,  who  aimed  at  the  subjugation  of  the 
who  annoyed  him  was  Elkanah  Settle,  a  now  for-    ^"^""^  Netherlands.     Temnlo  ™d  a  Tlrit  *^  rt^ 


1 


gotten  rhymer,  with  whom  he  carried  on  a  violent 
war  of  ridicule  and  abuse.  The  following  Is  an 
amusing  specimen  of  a  criticism  by  Dryden  on 
Settle's  tragedy,  called  *  The  Empress  of  Morocco,' 
which  seems  to  have  roused  the  jealousy  and  indig- 
nstion  of  the  critic : — 


Spanish  Netherlands.  Temple  paid  a  Tisit  to  the 
Dutch  governor,  De  Witt,  at  the  Hague,  and  with 
great  skill  brought  about,  in  1668,  the  celebratH 
'triple  alliance'  between  England.  Holland,  and 
Sweden,  by  which  the  career  of  Louis  was  for  a 
time  effectually  checked.    In  the  same  year  he 


*  Scott's  Life  of  Dx^'den,  Sect.  UU 
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sir  WilUun  Tniiplt 

moTitha,  on  terau  of  intimacy  with  De  A^tt  and 
■Iw  with  the  todhk  Prince  of  OraDge,  aftavanli 
Williun  IIL  <tf  Engluid.   Tbecormpt  ud  vaTering 
principlei  of  the  Engluh  court  hnring  led  to  the 
recaJ]  of  Temple  in  1S69.  he  retired  from  public 
butinen  to  hit  residence  at  Sheen,  near  Richmond, 
and  there  employed  bimtelf  in  liteniy  occupations 
and  gardening.    In  1674,  however,  be  with  wme 
reluctance  eoniented  to  return  as  ambauador  to 
Holland ;  in  which  country,  besidca  engaging  in 
Tarioui  important  negotiations,  he  contriliated  to 
bring  about  the  marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Orange 
<rith  the  Dnke  of  York's  eldest  daughter  Hary. 
That  important  and  popular  ercnt  took  place  in 
1G77.    UiTing  Anally  returned  to  England  in  I6TS, 
Temple  was  pressed  by  the  king  to  accept  the  ap- 
pointment of  secretary  of  state,  which,  howerer,  he 
persisted  in  refusing.    Cliorlcs  was  now  in  the  ut- 
most perptcKity,  in  consequence  of  the  discontents 
and  difflcultica  which  a  lung  course  of  misgovem- 
ment  had  occasioned ;  and  nsed  to  hold  long  conrcr- 
I  sations  with  Temple,  on  the  means  of  extricating 
I  himself  from  his    embarrassments.    The   measure 
advised  by  Sir  William  was  the  appointment  of  a 
I  privy  council  of  thirty  persons,  in  conformity  with 
I  whose  advice  the  king  should  always  act,  and  by 
'  whom  all  his  affairs  should  be  freely  and  openly 
debated  ;  one  half  of  the  members  to  consist  c^  the 
great  officers  of  state,  and  the  other  of  the  meet  In- 
fluential and  wealthy  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  the 
'  country.     This  scheme  was  adopted  by  Charles,  and 
I '  exirited  great  joy  throughout  the  nation.    The  hope* 
of  the  people  were,  however,  speedily  frustrated  by 
the  turbulent  and  unprincipled  factiousness  of  some 
of  the  member*.    Temple,  who  was  himself  one  of 
;  the  council,  soon  became  disgusted  with  its  proceed- 
'  ing*.  as  well  a*  those  of  tiiu  king,  and,  m  IGSl, 
1 1  &iii]ly  retired  from  public  life.    lie  spent  the  re- 
1 1  mainder  of  his  days  chiefly  at  Moor  Park,  in  Surrey, 
I  i  where  Jonathan  Swiil,  tbcD  a  young  man,  resided 
I  with  him  in  the  capacity  of  amanuensis.    After  the 
I    Revolution.  Eing  William  sometime*  visited  Temple 
,    in  order  to  coniutt  him  aboQt  public  aff^iirs.    Uis 
death  took  [dace  in  1G9S,  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine. 

I  Throughout  his  whole  career,  the  conduct  of  Sir 

I I  William  Temple  was  marked  br  a  caaUoua  regard 
1 1  for  his  personal  ccmlurt  atid  tepntatioD ;  »  qnality 


which  strongly  disposed  him  to  avoid  risks  of  every 
kind,  and  to  stand  aloof  fram  those  departments  of 
public  business  where  the  exercise  of  eminent 
conrage  and  decision  was  teqnired.  His  cbBracter 
aa  a  patriot  is  therefore  not  one  which  call*  for 
high  admirati<Hi ;  thongh  it  ought  to  be  remarked, 
in  his  &Tonr,  that  as  he  seem*  to  have  had  a  lively 
consciousness  that  neither  his  abilldes  nor  dUpo 
sitionl  fitted  him  for  vigorous  action  in  itormj 
times,  he  probably  acted  with  prudence  in  with- 
drawing from  a  field  in  which  he  would  have  only 
been  morttSed  by  bilore,  and  done  hsnn  instead  of 
good  to  the  public.  Being  subject  to  frequent 
attacks  of  low  apirita,  be  might  have  been  disabled 
fbr  action  by  the  very  emergencies  which  demanded 
the  greatest  mental  energy  and  self-poiseuion.  As 
a  private  character,  he  was  mpectable  and  decorous ; 
his  temper,  naturally  haughty  and  onamiablp,  was 
generally  kept  under  good  regulation ;  and  among 
his  foibles,  vanity  was  the  most  prominent. 

The  works  of  Sir  William  Temple  consist  chiefly  of 
short  miicellaneous  pieces.  His  longest  production  is 
ObitrvafumM  upon  tlit  UniUd  Fnciaea  of  Iht  N'Atr- 
laruii,  composco  during  his  first  retirement  at  Sheen. 
This  is  accounted  a  masterpiece  of  its  kind,  and, 
when  compared  with  his  Euay  on  llu  Original  and 
Mature  of  Gaurmniait,  written  about  the  same  time, 
■hows  that  he  hod  much  more  ability  as  an  observer 
and  descritier,  than  as  a  reosoncr  on  what  be  saw. 
Beside*  several  political  tracts  of  temporary  Interest, 
be  wrote  EiMoj/i  on  Ancient  and  Modem  Learning ) 
(he  Gardens  of  Epicurus  ;  Hennc  Virtue  ;  Poetry  ; 
Popular  Discontents;  U^tb  and  Long  Life.  In 
these  ore  to  be  found  many  sound  and  acute  obser- 
vations expressed  in  the  perspicuous  and  easy,  but 
not  veiT  correct  or  precise  language,  for  which  he 
is  noted.  His  correipondence  on  public  afiiiir*  ho* 
also  been  published. 

Of  all  his  prodnctlolis,  that  wbich  appear*  to  ot, 
in  matter  as  well  as  compontion,  the  best,  is  a  letter 
te  the  Countess  of  Essex  on  her  exceasive  grief  occa- 
sioned by  the  loss  of  a  beloved  daughter.  As  a  spe- 
cimen of  eloqtient,  firm,  and  dignified,  yet  tender 
and  aSectioniUe  expostulation,  it  is  probably  nn- 
equalled  within  the  compass  of  English  literature, 
liiis  admirable  piece  will  be  found  among  the 
extracts  which  follow. 


.      'In 

point  of  ornament  and  correctoeas,'  adds  that  cridc, 
'  be  rise*  a  degree  alKive  Tillotson  ;  though,  for  cor- 
rectness, he  i*  not  in  the  highest  rank.  All  is  easy 
and  flowing  in  him  ;  he  is  exceedingly  barmontous ; 
smoothness,  and  what  may  be  called  amenity,  are  the 
diatinguiibiog  characters  of  his  manner;  relaxing 
sometime*,  a*  tuch  a  manner  will  oatorally  do,  into 
a  prolix  and  remiss  *tyle.  No  writer  whatever  has 
ttamped  upon  hi*  style  a  more  lively  impression  of 
his  own  character.  In  reading  bis  works,  we  seem 
engaged  in  convelsaUon  with  him ;  we  becoow 
tborooghly  acquainted  with  bim,  not  merely  as  an 
author,  but  as  a  man,  and  contract  a  friendship  for 
bim.  He  may  be  classed  a*  standing  in  the  middle 
between  a  negligent  timplidty  and  the  highest 
degree  of  ornament  wbich  this  character  of  style 
admits.'*  In  a  conTetaotion  preserved  by  Boswell, 
Dr  Johnson  said,  that  '  Sir  William  Temple  was 
the  flrst  writer  who  gave  cadence  to  English  proK  : 
before  his  time,  tliey  were  carelen  of  arrangement, 
and  did  not  mind  whether  a  aentence  ended  witli  an 
important  word  or  an  insigniBcont  word,  or  wlUi 
what  part  of   speech   it  was  coaelddtd't     TUi 
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remark,  however,  hot  certainly  greater  latitade 
than  Johnson  would  have  given  it  if  published  by 
himself.  It  is  true  that  some  of  Temple's  produc- 
tions are  eminently  distinguished  by  harmony  and 
cadence;  but  that  he  was  the  first  who  introduced 
the  latter,  will  not  be  admitted  by  any  one  who  is 
familiar  with  the  prose  of  Drummond,  Cowley, 
Dry4en,  and  Sprat 

[Againat  Excmm  Grief, ^^ 

The  honour  which  I  received  by  a  letter  from  your 
ladyship  was  too  great  not  to  be  acknowledged ;  yet  I 
doubted  whether  that  occasion  could  bear  me  out  in 
the  confidence  of  giving  your  ladyship  any  further 
trouble.  But  I  can  no  longer  forbear,  on  account  of 
the  sensible  wounds  that  have  so  often  of  late  been 
given  your  friends  here,  by  the  desperate  expressions 
lu  several  of  your  letters,  respecting  your  temper  of 
mind,  your  health,  and  your  life ;  m  all  which  you 
must  allow  them  to  be  extremely  concerned.  Per- 
haps none  can  be,  at  heart,  more  partial  than  I  am  to 
whatever  regards  your  ladyship,  nor  more  inclined  to 
defend  you  on  this  very  occasion,  how  unjust  and  un- 
kind sooTer  you  are  to  yourself.  But  when  you  throw 
away  your  health,  or  your  life,  so  great  a  remainder  of 
your  own  family,  and  so  great  hopes  of  that  into  which 
you  are  entered,  and  all  by  a  desperate  melancholy, 
upon  an  event  past  remedy,  and  to  which  all  the  mor- 
tal race  is  perpetually  subject,  give  me  leave  to  tell 
you,  madam,  tnat  what  you  do  is  not  at  all  consistent 
either  with  so  good  a  Christian,  or  so  reasonable  and 
^at  a  person,  as  your  ladyship  appears  to  the  world- 
in  all  other  lights. 

I  know  no  duty  in  religion  more  generally  agreed 
on,  nor  more  justly  required  by  God  Almighty,  than 
a  perfect  submission  to  his  will  in  all  things ;  nor  do 
I  think  any  disposition  of  mind  can  either  please  him 
more,  or  becomes  us  better,  than  that  of  being  satis- 
fied with  all  he  gives,  and  contented  with  all  he  takes 
away.  None,  I  am  sure,  can  be  of  more  honour  to 
Ood,  nor  of  more  ease  to  ourselves.  For,  if  we  con- 
sider him  as  our  Maker,  we  cannot  contend  with  him ; 
if  as  our  Father,  we  ought  not  to  distrust  him ;  so 
that  we  may  be  confident,  whatever  he  does  is  intended 
for  good ;  and  whatever  happens  that  we  interpret 
otherwise,  vet  we  can  get  nothing  by  repining,  nor 
save  anything  by  resisting. 

But  if  it  were  fit  for  us  to  reason  with  Ood  Almighty, 
and  your  ladyship's  loss  were  acknowledged  as  great 
as  it  could  have  been  to  any  one,  yet,  I  doubt,  you 
would  have  but  ill  grace  to  complain  at  the  rate  you 
have  done,  or  rather  as  you  do ;  for  the  first  emotions 
or  posxions  may  be  pardoned ;  it  is  only  the  continu- 
ance of  them  which  makes  them  inexcusable.  In  this 
world,  madam,  there  is  nothing  perfectly  £ood ;  and 
whatever  is  called  so,  is  but  either  comparatively  with 
other  things  of  its  kind,  or  else  with  the  evil  that  is 
mingled  in  its  componition ;  so  he  is  a  good  man  who 
is  better  than  men  commonly  are,  or  in  whom  the 
good  qualities  are  more  than  the  bad;  so,  in  the 
course  of  life,  his  condition  is  esteemed  good,  which  is 
better  than  that  of  most  other  men,  or  in  which  the 
good  circumstances  are  more  than  the  evil.  By  this 
measure,  I  doubt,  madam,  your  complaints  ought  to 
be  turned  into  acknowledgments,  and  your  friends 
would  have  cause  to  rejoice  rather  than  to  condole 
with  you.  When  your  lad  vship  has  fairly  considered 
how  Ood  Almighty  has  dealt  with  you  in  what  he  has 
ffiven,  you  may  be  left  to  judge  yourself  how  you  have 
dealt  with  him  in  your  comiilaintH  for  what  he  has 
taken  away.  If  you  look  about  you,  and  consider 
other  lives  as  well  as  your  own,  and  what  your  lot 

«  Addreaied  to  the  Countaoa  of  Enez  in  1674,  after  the  death 
of  her  only  dauffhter. 


is,  in  comparison  with  ihoee  that  hftv» 

in  the  circle  of  your  knowledge ;  if  you  think  ham  iem 

are  bom  with  honour,  how  many  die  withoQi 

children,  how  little  beauty  we  see,  how  f< 

hear  of,  how  much  poverty,  and  how  n 

there  are  in  the  world,  you  will  fiUl  down  upon  year 

knees,  and,  instead  of  repining  at  one  afflictioik,  will 

admire  so  many  blessings  as  yoo  have  noaiTed  at  the 

hand  of  God. 

To  put  your  ladyship  in  mind  of  wluit  ywi  are,  and 
of  the  advantages  whioa  you  hava.  would  look  like  a 
design  to  flatter  you.  But  this  I  may  ifty,  that  «« 
will  pity  you  as  mttoh  as  you  please^  if  j<m  will  tell 
us  who  they  are  whom  you  ihinlc,  upon  «U  airon- 
stances,  you  have  xaason  to  envy.  Now,  if  I  had  a 
master  who  gave  me  all  I  oould  ask,  but  thooght  fit 
to  take  one  thing  firom  me  again,  either  becaaae  I 
used  it  ill,  or  gave  myself  so  much  over  to  it  as  to 
neglect  what  I  owed  to  him,  or  to  the  world ;  oc;  per- 
haps, because  he  would  show  his  power,  and  p«t  bk 
in  mind  from  whom  I  held  all  the  xeei,  woild  ytva 
think  I  had  much  reason  to  complain  of  hard  ma^ 
and  never  to  remember  any  more  what  was  left  me, 
never  to  forget  what  was  taken  away  1 

It  is  true  you  have  lost  a  child,  and  all  thni  eoolii 
be  lost  in  a  child  of  that  age ;  but  you  have  kepi  cv 
child,  and  you  are  likely  to  do  so  long ;  you  have  the 
assurance  of  another,  and  the  hopes  of  many  more. 
You  have  kept  a  husband,  great  m  employina&t,  is 
fortune,  and  in  the  esteem  ^  good  meu.  x  oa  ban 
kept  your  beauty  and  vour  h^th,  unleaa  yon  hate 
destroyed  them  vourself,  or  discouraged  them  to  stsj 
with  you  by  usmg  them  ill.  You  nave  friends  «bff 
are  as  kind  to  you  as  you  can  wish,  or  as  yoa  can  giTv 
them  leave  to  be.  You  have  honour  and  esteem  fiou 
all  who  know  you ;  or  if  ever  it  fails  in  any  degiee,  it 
is  only  upon  that  point  of  your  seeming  to  be  £dicL 
out  with  God  and  the  whole  world,  and  neither  tv 
care  for  yourself,  nor  anything  else,  after  what  yoa 
have  lost. 

You  will  say,  perhaps,  that  one  thinip  waa  aQ  t' 
you,  and  your  fondness  of  it  made  you  indiffcs«ftt  t« 
everything  else.  But  this,  t  doubt,  will  be  so  larfron 
justifying  you,  that  it  will  prove  to  be  your  fault  s» 
well  as  your  misfortune.  God  Almighty  gave  yon  sL 
the  blessings  of  life,  and  you  set  your  heart  wholit 
upon  one,  and  despise  or  undervalue  all  the  rest :  t« 
this  his  fault  or  yours !  Nay,  is  it  not  to  be  veiy  va- 
thankful  to  Heaven,  as  well  as  very  scomful  to  the 
rest  of  the  world !  is  it  not  to  say,  becaaae  you  ha^t 
lost  one  thing  God  has  given,  you  thank  him  for  nc- 
thing  he  has  left,  and  care  not  what  he  takea  awav ' 
is  it  not  to  say,  since  that  one  thing  is  gone  oat  of  tW 
world,  there  is  nothing  leil  in  it  which  you  think  caa 
deserve  your  kindness  or  esteem !  A  friend  msikes  mc 
a  feast,  and  places  before  me  all  that  his  care  or  kiai- 
ness  could  provide :  but  I  set  my  heart  upon  one  dlfL 
alone,  and,  if  that  happens  to  be  thrown  aown,  I  sconi 
all  the  rest ;  and  though  he  sends  for  another  of  \Xm 
same  kind,  yet  I  rise  from  the  table  in  a  rage,  an^ 
say, '  My  friend  is  become  my  enemv,  and  he  has  dtxbt 
me  the  greatest  wrong  in  the  world.'  Hare  I 
madam,  or  good  grace  in  what  I  do  t  or  would  it 
come  me  better  to  eat  of  the  rest  that  ia  before 
and  think  no  more  of  what  had  happened,  and  ooulJ 
not  be  remedied ! 

Christianity  teaches  and  commands  as  to  modcratr 

our  passions ;  to  temper  our  affections  towards  all  thin** 

below ;  to  be  thankful  for  the  possession,  smd  paticat 

under  the  loss,  whenever  be  who  gave  shall  tee  fit  tu 

take  away.    Your  extreme  fondness  was  pohap*  w 

displeasing  to  God  before  as  now  your  extreme  afii^- 

tion  is ;  and  your  loss  may  have  been  a  punishment 

for  your  faults  in  the  manner  of  enjoying  what  you 

I  had.    It  is  at  least  pious  to  ascribe  all  the  Ut  U.al 

I  befalls  us  to  our  own  demerits,  rather  than  to  tajo 
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tice  in  God.  And  it  becomM  xu  better  to  adore  the 
issues  of  hii  proYidenoe  in  the  effecti,  than  to  inquire 
into  the  cauaet ;  for  eubmiMion  is  the  only  way  of 
reasoning  between  a  creature  and  it«  Maker ;  and  con- 
tentment in  hii  will  i$  the  greatest  duty  we  can  pre- 
tend to,  and  the  best  remedy  we  can  apply  to  all  our 
misfortunee. 

But,  madam,  though  religion  were  no  party  in  your 
case,  and  for  bo  violent  and  injurious  a  grief  you  had 
nothing  to  answer  to  Qod,  but  onlv  to  the  world  and 
younelf,  yet  I  venr  much  doubt  now  you  would  be 
acquitted.  We  brmg  into  the  world  with  us  a  poor, 
needy,  uncertain  life ;  short  at  the  longest,  and  un- 
quiet at  the  best.  All  the  imaginations  of  the  witty 
and  the  wise  have  been  perpetually  busied  to  find  out 
the  wavs  to  revive  it  with  pleasures,  or  to  relieve  it 
with  diversions ;  to  compose  it  with  ease,  and  settle  it 
with  safety.  To  these  ends  have  been  employed  the 
institutions  of  lawgivers,  the  reasonings  of  philoso- 
phers, the  inventions  of  poets,  the  pains  of  labouring, 
and  the  extravagances  of  voluptuous  men.  All  the 
world  is  perpetually  at  work  that  our  poor  mortal 
lires  may  pass  the  easier  and  happier  for  that  little 
time  we  possess  them,  or  else  end  the  better  when  we 
lose  them.  On  this  account  riches  and  honours  are 
coveted,  friendship  and  love  pursued,  and  the  virtues 
themselves  admired  in  the  world.  Now,  madam,  is 
it  not  to  bid  defiance  to  all  mankind,  to  condenm 
their  universal  opinions  and  desi^s,  if,  instead  of 
parsing  your  life  as  well  and  easily,  you  resolve  to 
pass  it  as  ill  and  as  miserably  as  you  can  I  You  grow 
insensible  to  the  conveniences  of  riches,  the  deli^^ts 
of  honour  and  praise,  the  charms  of  kindness  or  friend- 
ship ;  nay,  to  the  observance  or  applause  of  virtues 
themselves ;  for  who  can  you  expect,  in  these  excesses 
of  passions,  will  allow  tliat  you  show  either  temper- 
ance or  fortitude,  either  prudence  or  iustice  t  And  as 
for  your  friends,  I  suppose  you  recxon  upon  losing 
their  kindness,  when  you  have  sufficiently  convinced 
them  they  can  never  hope  for  any  of  yours,  since  you 
have  left  none  for  vourself,  or  anything  else. 

Passions  are  perhaps  the  stings  without  which,  it  is 
said,  no  honey  is  made.  Yet  I  think  all  sorts  of  men 
have  ever  agreed,  they  ought  to  be  our  servants  ai|d 
not  our  masters ;  to  give  us  some  agitation  for  enter- 
tainment or  exercise,  but  never  to  throw  our  reason 
out  of  its  seat.  It  is  better  to  have  no  nassions  at  all, 
than  to  have  them  too  violent ;  or  sudi  alone  as,  in- 
stead of  heightening  our  pleasures,  afford  us  nothing 
but  vexation  and  pain. 

In  all  such  losses  as  your  ladyship's  has  been,  there 
is  something  that  common  nature  cannot  be  denied ; 
there  is  a  great  deal  that  good  nature  may  be  al- 
lowed. But  all  excessive  and  outrageous  grief  or 
lamentation  for  the  dead  was  account^  among  the 
ancient  Christians,  to  have  something  heathenish; 
and,  among  the  civil  nations  of  old,  to  luive  something 
barbarous :  and  therefore  it  has  been  the  care  of  the 
first  to  moderate  it  by  their  precepts,  and  of  the  lat- 
ter to  restrain  it  by  their  laws.  When  yoone  chil- 
dren are  taken  away,  we  are  sure  they  are  weflf  and 
escape  much  ill,  which  would,  in  all  appearance,  have 
befallen  them  if  they  had  stayed  longer  with  us.  Our 
kindness  to  them  is  deemed  to  proceed  from  com- 
mon opinions  or  fond  imaginations,  not  friendship  or 
esteem ;  and  to  be  grounded  upon  entertainment  rather 
than  use  in  the  many  offices  of  life.  Nor  would  it 
pass  from  any  person  besides  your  ladyship,  to  say 
you  loet  a  companion  and  a  friend  of  nine  vears  old ; 
though  you  lost  one,  indeed,  who  gave  the  fairest 
hopes  that  could  be  of  being  both  in  time  and  every- 
thing else  that  is  estimable  and  good.  But  yet  that 
itself  is  very  uncertain,  considering  the  chances  of 
time,  the  infection  of  company,  the  snares  of  the 
world,  and  the  passions  of  youth :  so  that  the  most 
excellent  and  agreeable  creature  of  that  tender  age 


might,  by  the  course  of  yean  and  accidents,  become 
the  most  miserable  herMlf ;  and  a  greater  trouble  to 
her  friends  by  liring  long,  than  she  could  have  been 
by  dying  young. 

Yet  alter  all,  madam,  I  think  your  loss  so  grsat, 
and  some  measure  of  your  grief  so  deserved,  that, 
would  all  your  passionaie  complaints,  all  the  anguish 
of  your  heart,  ao  anything  to  retrieve  it ;  could  tears 
water  the  lovely  plant,  so  as  to  make  it  grow  again 
after  once  it  is  cut  down;  could  sighs  furnish  new 
breath,  or  could  it  draw  life  and  spirits  from  the 
wasting  of  yours,  I  am  sure  your  friends  would  be  so 
fax  from  accusing  your  passion,  that  they  would 
encourage  it  as  much,  and  share  it  as  deeply,  as  they 
could.  But  alas  1  the  eternal  laws  of  the  creation 
extinguish  all  such  hopes,  forbid  all  such  designs; 
nature  gives  us  many  children  and  friends  to  take 
them  away,  but  takes  none  away  to  give  them  to  us 
again,  ^d  this  makes  the  excesses  of  grief  to  be 
universally  condemned  as  unnatural,  because  so  much 
in  vain ;  whereas  nature  does  nothing  in  vain :  as  un- 
reasonable, because  so  oontranr  to  our  own  designs ; 
for  we  all  design  to  be  well  and  at  ease,  and  by  grief 
we  make  ourselves  troubles  most  properly  out  of  the 
dust,  whilst  our  ravings  and  complaints  are  but  like 
arrows  shot  up  into  the  air  at  no  mark,  and  so  to  no 
purpose,  but  only  to  fall  back  upon  our  own  heads 
and  destroy  ourselves. 

Perhaps,  madam,  you  will  say  this  is  your  design, 
or,  if  not,  your  desire ;  but  I  hope  you  are  not  vet  so 
far  gone  or  so  den>erately  bent.  Your  ladyship  Knows 
very  well  your  liie  is  not  your  own,  but  His  who  lent 
it  you  to  manage  and  preserve  in  the  best  way  you 
can,  and  not  to  throw  it  away,  as  if  it  came  from 
some  common  hand.  Our  life  belong  in  a  great 
measure,  to  our  country  and  our  family:  therefore, 
by  all  human  laws,  as  well  as  divine,  self-murder  has 
ever  been  aereed  upon  as  the  greatest  crime ;  and  it 
is  punished  here  with  the  utmost  shame,  which  is  all 
that  can  be  inflicted  upon  the  dead.  But  is  the  crime 
much  less  to  kill  ourselves  by  a  slow  poison  than  by  a 
sudden  wound  I  Now,  if  we  do  it,  and  know  we  do 
it,  by  a  long  and  continual  grief,  can  we  think  our- 
selves innocent  1  What  great  difference  is  there,  if 
we  break  our  hearts  or  consume  them,  if  we  pierce 
them  or  bruise  them ;  since  all  terminates  in  the  same 
death,  as  all  arises  fit>m  the  same  despair!  But  what 
if  it  does  not  go  so  far ;  it  is  not,  indeed,  so  bad  as  it 
might  be,  but  that  does  not  excuse  it.  Thouch  I  do 
not  kill  my  neighbour,  is  it  no  hurt  to  wound  him,  or 
to  spoil  him  of  the  conveniences  of  life  t  The  greatest 
crime  is  for  a  man  to  kill  himself:  is  it  a  small  one 
to  wound  himself  by  anguish  of  heart,  by  grief,  or 
despair ;  to  ruin  his  health,  to  shorten  his  age,  to  de- 
prive himself  of  all  the  pleasure,  ease,  and  einoyment 
of  life  1 

Next  to  the  mischiefs  which  we  do  ourselves,  are 
those  which  we  do  our  children  and  our  friends,  who 
deserve  best  of  us,  or  at  least  deserve  no  ill.  The 
child  you  carry  about  you,  what  has  it  done  that  you 
should  endeavour  to  deprive  it  of  life  almost  as  soon 
as  you  bestow  it ! — or,  if  you  suffer  it  to  be  bom,  that 
Tou  should,  by  your  ill-usace  of  yourself,  so  much 
impair  the  stren^h  of  its  body,  and  perhaps  the  very 
temper  of  its  imnd,  by  givinc  it  such  an  infusion  of 
melancholy  as  may  serve  to  discolour  the  objects  and 
disrelish  tne  accidents  it  may  meet  with  in  the  com- 
mon train  of  life  t  Would  it  be  a  small  injury  to  my 
lord  Capell  to  deprive  him  of  a  mother,  from  whose 
prudence  and  kindness  he  may  justly  expect  the  care 
of  his  health  and  education,  the  forming  of  his  body, 
and  the  cultivating  of  his  mind ;  the  seeds  of  honour 
and  virtue,  and  the  true  principles  of  a  happy  life  I 
How  has  Lord  Essex  deserved  that  you  should  de- 
prive him  of  a  wife  whom  he  loves  with  so  much  pas- 
sion, and,  which  is  more,  with  so  much  reason ;  who 
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is  10  great  an  honour  and  rapport  to  his  familj,  so 
great  a  hope  to  his  fortune,  and  comfort  to  his  life? 
Are  there  so  many  left  of  your  oini  great  family  that 
you  should  desire  in  a  manner  wholly  to  reduce  it,  by 
sufiering  almost  the  last  branch  of  it  to  wither  away 
before  its  time!  or  is  your  country,  in  this  age,  so 
stored  with  great  persons,  that  you  should  enyy  it 
those  whom  we  may  justly  eijict  from  so  noble  a 
race? 

Whilst  I  had  any  hopes  that  your  tears  would  ease 
you,  or  that  your  grief  would  consume  itself  by  liberty 
and  time,  your  iMlyship  knows  Tery  well  I  nerer  ac- 
cused it,  nor  erer  increased  it  by  the  common  formal 
ways  of  attempting  to  assuage  it :  and  this,  I  am  sure, 
is  the  first  office  of  the  kind  I  ever  performed,  other- 
wise than  in  the  most  ordinary  forms.  I  was  in  hopes 
what  was  so  yiolent  could  not  be  long ;  but  when  I 
obsetred  it  to  grow  stronger  with  age,  and  increase 
like  a  stream  the  further  it  ran ;  when  I  saw  it  draw 
out  to  such  unhappy  consequences,  and  threaten  not 
less  than  your  child,  your  health,  and  your  life,  I 
could  no  longer  forbear  this  endeavour.  Nor  can  I 
end  it  without  begring  of  your  ladyship,  for  God's 
sake,  for  your  own,  lor  that  of  your  children  and  your 
friends,  your  country  and  your  family,  that  you  would 
no  longer  abandon  yourself  to  so  disconsolate  a  pas- 
sion ;  but  that  you  would  at  length  awaken  your 
piety,  give  way  to  your  prudence,  or,  at  least,  rouse  up 
the  inTincible  spirit  of  the  Percies,  which  never  yet 
shrunk  at  any  disaster;  that  you  would  sometimes 
remember  the  great  honours  and  fortunes  of  your 
family,  not  always  the  losses ;  cherish  those  reins  of 
good  humour  that  are  so  natural  to  you,  and  sear  up 
those  of  ill,  that  would  make  you  so  unkind  to  your 
children  and  to  yourself;  and,  above  all,  that  you 
would  enter  upon  the  cares  of  your  health  and  your 
life.  For  my  part,  I  know  nothing  that  could  be  so 
great  an  honour  and  a  satisfiustion  to  me,  as  if  your 
ladyship  would  own  me  to  have  contributed  towards 
this  euro ;  but,  however,  none  can  perhaps  more  justly 
pretend  to  your  pardon  for  the  attempt,  since  there  is 
none,  I  am  sure,  who  has  always  had  at  heart  a  greater 
honour  for  your  ladyship's  family,  nor  can  have  more 
esteem  for  you,  than,  madam,  your  most  obedient  and 
most  humble  servant. 

[Bight  of  PrivaU  JudgmaU  in  Hdigien.] 

Whosoever  designs  the  chan^  of  religion  in  a 
country  or  eoremment,  by  any  otner  means  than  that 
of  a  general  conversion  of  the  people,  or  the  greatest 
part  of  them,  designs  all  the  mischiefs  to  a  nation 
that  use  to  usher  in,  or  attend,  the  two  greatest  dis- 
tempers of  a  state,  civil  war  or  tyranny ;  which  are 
violence,  oppression,  cruelty,  rapine,  intemperance, 

!  injustice;  and,  in  short,  the  miserable  effusion  of 

I  human  blood,  and  the  confusion  of  all  laws,  orders, 
and  virtues  among  men. 

I  Such  consequences  as  these,  I  doubt,  are  something 
more  than  the  disputed  opinions  of  any  man,  or  any 
particular  assembly  of  men,  can  be  worth ;  since  the 
great  and  general  end  of  all  religion,  next  to  men's 
happiness  hereafter,  is  their  happiness  here;  as  ap- 
pean  by  the  commandments  of  Ood  being  the  best 
and  greatest  moral  and  civil,  as  well  as  cfivine  pre- 
cepts, that  have  been  given  to  a  nation ;  and  by  the 
rewards  proposed  to  the  piety  of  the  Jews,  throu^out 
the  Old  Testament,  which  were  the  blessings  of  this 
life,  as  health,  length  of  age,  number  of  children, 
plenty,  peace,  or  victory. 

Now,  the  way  to  our  future  happiness  has  been  per- 
petually disputed  throughout  the  world,  and  must  be 
left  at  last  to  the  impressions  made  upon  every  man's 
belief  and  conscience,  either  by  natural  or  super- 
natural arguments  and  meann ;  which  impressions 

I  men  may  d'.sguise  or  dissemble,  but  no  man  can 


resist.  For  belief  is  no  more  in  a  mmn's  poi 
his  stature  or  his  feature ;  and  he  that  tells  me  I  rant 
change  my  opinion  for  his,  because  '<as  tibe  truer  mod 
the  Mter,  without  other  arguments  that  hare  to  zbc 
the  force  of  conviction,  may  as  well  tell  me  I  maia 
change  my  gray  eyes  far  others  like  his  that  are  bladt, 
because  these  are  lovelier  or  more  in  esteem.  He 
that  tells  me  I  must  inform  myself^  has  reaaosi,  if  I 
do  it  not ;  but  if  I  endeavour  it  all  thac  I  can,  and 
perhaps  more  than  ever  he  did,  and  vet  still  diflv 
frx)m  him ;  and  he  that,  it  may  be,  is  idle,  will  harv 
me  study  on,  and  inform  myself  better,  and  so  to  the 
end  of  my  life,  then  I  easily  understaiid  what  he 
means  by  informing,  which  is,  in  short,  that  I  moil 
do  it  till  I  come  to  be  of  his  (pinion. 

If  he  that,  periiaps,  pursues  his  pleasures  or  inte^ 
rests  as  much  or  more  than  I  do,  and  allows  me  to 
have  as  good  sense  as  he  has  in  all  other  matters,  tcUi 
me  I  should  be  of  his  opinion,  but  that  passion  or 
interest  blinds  me ;  unless  he  can  convince  me  hcv 
or  where  this  lies,  he  is  but  where  he  was  ;  only  pns 
tends  to  know  me  better  than  I  do  myself,  who  cansot 
imagine  why  I  should  not  have  as  mndi  care  of  my 
soul  as  he  has  of  his, 

A  man  that  tells  me  my  opinions  are  aibsord  or 
ridiculous,  impertinent  or  unreasonable,  becanse  ther 
differ  from  his,  seems  to  intend  a  quarrel  instead  of  a 
dispute,  and  calls  me  fool,  or  madman,  with  a  little 
more  circumstance;  though,  perhaps,  I  pass  lor  oae 
as  well  in  my  senses  as  he,  as  pertinent  in  talk,  and 
as  prudent  in  life :  yet  these  are  the  common  civilitiea, 
in  religious  axgument,  of  sufficient  and  conceited  mes, 
who  talk  much  of  right  reason,  and  mean  always  their 
own,  and  make  their  private  imagination  the  iiwiim 
of  general  truth.  But  such  language  determines  all 
between  us,  and  the  dispute  comes  to  end  in  three 
words  at  last,  which  it  might  as  well  hare  ended  ia 
at  first,  That  he  is  in  the  ri^t,  and  I  am  in  the 
wrong. 

The  other  great  end  of  religion,  which  is  oar  hap;^- 
ness  here,  has  been  generally  agreed  on  bj  all  maa- 
kind,  as  appears  in  the  records  of  all  their  laws,  as 
well  as  all  their  religions,  which  come  to  be  established 
by  the  concurrence  of  men's  customs  and  opinioB5 ; 
though  in  the  latter,  that  concurrence  may  have  been 
produced  by  divine  impressions  or  inspirationsL  Fv 
all  agree  in  teaching  and  commanding,  in  planting 
and  improving,  not  only  those  moral  virtues  which 
conduce  to  the  felicity  and  tranquillitj  of  eveij 
private  man's  life,  but  also  those  manners  and  dis- 
positions that  tend  to  the  peace,  order,  and  mfeCr  <d 
all  civil  societies  and  governments  among  men.  Kcr 
could  I  ever  understand  how  those  who  call  theos- 
selves,  and  the  world  usually  calls,  rdigicum  nen,  eome 
to  put  so  great  wei^t  upon  those  points  of  briisf 
which  men  never  have  agreed  in,  and  so  little  npoa 
those  of  virtue  and  morality,  in  which  ther  hare 
hardly  ever  disagreed.  Nor  why  a  state  should 
ture  the  subversion  of  their  peace,  and 
which  are  certain  goods,  and  so  universallT 
for  the  propagation  of  uncertain  or  contested 

[Pottieal  Gbuict.] 

The  more  true  and  natural  source  of  poetij  may  he 
discovered  by  observing  to  what  sod  this  tnqkirati«B 
was  ascribed  by  the  ancients,  whioi  was  Apollo^  or  the 
sun,  esteemed  among  them  the  god  of  jearnia^  Is 

feneral,  but  more  particularly  of  music  and  of  poetry. 
'he  mysteiy  of  this  fable  means,  I  suppose,  that  a 
certain  noble  and  vital  heat  of  temper,  but  especially 
of  the  brain,  is  the  true  spring  of  these  two  parts  or 
sciences :  this  was  that  celestial  fire  whidi  gave  soch 
a  pleasing  motion  and  agitation  to  the  minds  of  those 
men  that  have  been  so  much  admired  in  the  world, 
that  raises  such  infinite  images  of  things  so 
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and  delightful  to  mankind ;  by  the  influence  of  thif 
sun  are  produced  those  golden  ftnd  inezhausted  minei 
of  invention,  which  has  fuiniflhed  the  world  with  trea- 
surei  M  highly  esteemed,  and  so  uniTeisally  known 
and  used,  in  all  the  regions  that  hare  yet  been  dis- 
cofered.  From  this  arises  that  elevation  of  senius 
vhich  csn  nerer  be  produced  by  any  art  or  study,  by 
pains  or  by  industry,  which  cannot  be  taught  l^ 
precepts  or  examples ;  and  therefore  is  agreed  by  all 
to  be  the  pun  and  ftee  gift  of  hearen  or  of  nature, 
and  to  be  a  fire  kindled  out  of  some  hidden  spark  of 
the  Tery  first  conception. 

But  though  inyention  be  the  mother  of  poetry,  yet 
this  child  is,  like  all  othen,  bom  naked,  and  must  be 
nourished  with  care,  clothed  with  exactness  and  ele- 
gance, educated  with  industry,  instructed  with  art, 
improTed  by  application,  corrected  with  seTcrity,  and 
accomplished  with  labour  and  with  iime,  before  it 
arrives  at  any  great  peiftction  or  growth :  'tis  certain 
that  no  composition  requires  so  many  soTeral  inpe- 
dients,  or  of  more  different  sorts  than  this ;  nor  that, 
to  excel  in  any  qualities,  there  are  necessaiy  so  many 
giils  of  nature,  and  so  many  improTcments  of  learning 
and  of  art.    For  there  must  be  a  uniYcmd  genius,  of 
great  comnass  as  well  as  great  eleration.   There  must 
be  a  sprigntly  imagination  or  fimnr,  fertile  in  a  thou- 
sand productions,  ranging  over  infinite  ground,  pierc- 
ing into  erery  comer,  and,  bv  the  light  of  that  trae 
poetical  fire,  discovering  a  thousand  little  bodies  or 
images  in  the  world,  and  similitudes  among  dthem, 
unseen  to  common  eyes,  and  which  could  not  be 
discorered  without  the  rays  of  that  sun. 

Besides  the  heat  of  inTention  and  lireliness  of  wit, 
there  must  be  the  coldness  of  good  sense  and  sound- 
'  uess  of  judgment,  to  distin^isn  between  thinp  and 
I  conceptions,  which,  at  first  sight,  or  upon  short  glances, 
seem  alike ;  to  choose,  among  infinite  productions  of 
wit  and  fancy,  which  are  worth  presemng  and  culti- 
Tating,  and  which  are  better  stifled  in  the  birth,  or 
thrown  away  when  they  are  bora,  as  not  worth  bring- 
ing up.    Without  the  forces  of  wit,  all  poetry  is  flat 
and  languishing;  without  the  succours  of  judgment. 
His  wild  and  extraragant.    The  trae  wit  of  poesy  is, 
that  such  contraries  must  meet  to  compose  it ;  a 
genius  both  penetrating  and  solid ;  in  expression  both 
delicacy  ana  force ;  and  the  frame  or  fabric  of  a  trae 
poem  must  hare  something  both  sublime  and  just, 
amazing  and  agreeable.     There  must   be   a  groat 
agitation  of  mind  to  invent,  a  great  calm  to  judge 
and  correct ;  there  must  be  upon  the  same  tree,  and 
at  the  same  time,  both  flower  and  frait.    To  work  up 
this  metal  into  exauisite  figure,  there  must  be  em- 
ployed the  fire,  the  hammer,  the  chifiel,  and  the  file. 
There  must  be  a  general  knowledge  both  of  nature  and 
of  arts,  and,  to  go  the  lowest  that  can  be,  there  are 
required  gemut,  judgment,  and  application ;  for,  with- 
out this  last,  all  the  rest  will  not  serve  turn,  and  none 
ever  was  a  great  poet  that  applied  himself  much  to 
anything  else. 

When  I  speak  of  poetry,  I  mean  not  an  ode  or  an 
elegy,  a  song  or  a  satire ;  nor  by  a  poet  the  composer 
of  any  of  these,  but  of  a  just  poem  ;  and  after  all  I 
hare  said,  'tis  no  wonder  ihen  should  be  so  few  that 
appeared  in  any  parts  or  any  ages  of  the  world,  or 
that  such  as  have  should  be  so  much  admired,  and 
hare  abnoet  divinity  ascribed  to  them  and  to  their 
works.         •        * 

I  do  not  here  intend  to  make  a  further  critic  upon 
poetry,  which  were  too  great  a  labour;  nor  to  give 
rules  for  it,  which  were  as  great  a  presumption :  be- 
sides, there  has  been  so  much  paper  blotted  upon  these 
subjects,  in  this  curious  and  censuring  age,  that  'tis 
all  grown  tedious,  or  repetition.  The  modem  French 
wits  (or  pretenders)  have  been  very  severe  in  their 
censures,  and  exact  in  their  rules,  I  think  to  very 
little  purpose;  fur  I  know  not  why  they  might  not 


have  contented  themselves  with  those  riven  by  Aris- 
totle and  Horace,  and  have  translated  them  rather 
than  commented  upon  them;  for  all  they  have  done 
has  been  no  more ;  so  as  they  seem,  by  th^ir  writings 
of  this  kind,  rather  to  have  valued  themselves,  thiui 
improved  anybody  else.  The  truth  is,  then  b  some- 
thing in  the  gmim  of  poetry  too  libertine  to  be  con- 
fined to  so  many  rules ;  and  whoever  goes  about  to 
subject  it  to  such  constraints,  loses  both  its  spirit  and 
grace,  which  are  ever  native,  and  never  learned,  even 
of  the  best  masters.  'TIS  as  if,  to  make  excellent 
h6ney,  yon  should  cut  off  the  wing*  of  your  bees,  con- 
fine them  to  their  hive  or  their  stands,  and  lay  flowem 
before  them  such  as  you  think  the  sweetest,  and  like 
to  yield  the  finest  extraction ;  you  had  as  good  pull 
out  their  stings,  and  make  anant  drones  of  them. 
They  must  range  through  fields,  as  well  as  gardens, 
choose  such  flowers  as  they  please,  and  by  proprieties 
and  scents  th^  only  know  and  distingiush:  they 
must  work  up  their  cells  with  admirable  art,  extract 
their  honey  with  infinite  labour,  and  sever  it  from  the 
wax  with  such  distinction  and  choice,  as  belongs  to 
none  but  themselves  to  perform  or  to  judge. 

Sir  William  Temi^'s  Esaay  vpon  the  Ancient  and 
Modem  Learning  gare  occasio&  to  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  literary  oontrovenies  which  hare  oc- 
curred in  England.  The  composition  of  it  was 
suggested  to  him  principally  l^  a  French  work  of 
Charles  Perranlt,  on  '  The  Age  of  Louis  the  Great,' 
in  which,  with  the  view  of  flattering  the  pride  of 
the  grand  monarqmej  it  was  afilnned  t^  the  writers 
of  antiquity  had  been  excelled  by  those  of  modem 
times.  This  doctrine  excited  a  warm  controversy 
in  France,  where  the  poet  Botlean  was  among  those 
by  whom  it  was  sta^nnonsly  opposed.  It  was  in 
behalf  of  the  ancients  that  Sir  William  Temple  also 
took  the  Add.  The  first  of  the  enemy's  arguments 
which  he  contaro verts,  is  the  allegation,  *■  that  we 
must  have  more  knowledge  thui  the  ancients, 
because  we  have  the  advantage  both  of  theirs  and 
our  own ;  just  as  a  dwarf  standing  upon  a  gianf  s 
shoulders  sees  more  and  farther  than  he.'  To  this 
he  replies,  that  the  ancients  may  hare  derived  vast 
stores  of  knowledge  from  their  predecessors,  namely, 
the  Chinese,  Egyptians,  Chaldeans,  Persians,  Syri- 
ans, and  Jewa  Among  these  nations,  says  he,  'were 
planted  and  cultivated  mighty  growths  of  astronomy, 
astrology,  magic,  geometry,  natunl  philosophy,  and 
ancient  story;  and  from  these  sources  Orpheus, 
Homer,  Lycnrgus,  Pythagoras,  Plato,  and  others  of 
the  ancients,  are  acknowledged  to  have  drawn  all 
those  depths  of  knowledge  or  learning  which  have 
made  them  so  renowned  in  all  succeeding  ages.' 
Here  Temple  manifests  wonderful  ignorance  and 
credulity  in  assuming  as  facts  the  reriest  fables  of 
the  ancients,  particularly  with  respect  to  Orpheus, 
of  whom  he  afterwards  speaks  in  coigunction  with 
that  equally  authentic  personage,  Arion,  and  in 
reference  to  whose  musioal  powers  he  asks  trium- 
phantly, *  What  are  become  of  the  charms  of  music, 
by  whichmen  and  beasts,  fishes,  fowls,  and  serpents, 
were  io  frequently  enchanted,  and  their  rery  natures 
changed ;  by  which  the  passions  of  men  were  raised 
to  the  greatest  height  and  violence,  and  then  as  sud- 
denly i^>peased,  so  that  they  might  be  justly  said 
to  be  turned  into  lions  or  lambs,  into  wolves  or  into 
harts,  by  the  powers  and  charms  of  this  admirable 
music?'  In  the  same  credulous  spirit,  he  affirms 
that '  The  more  ancient  sages  of  Greeoe  appear,  by 
the  characters  remaining  of  them,  to  have  been 
much  greater  men  than  Hippocrates,  Plato,  and 
Xoiophon.  They  were  generally  princes  or  lawgivers 
of  their  countries,  or  at  least  offered  or  invited  to  be 
so,  either  of  their  own  or  ol  othen,  that  desired 
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them  to  frame  or  zefonn  their  wTend  inititutiona  of 
ciyil  goyemmeat  They  were  commonly  exoeUent 
poetB  and  great  physicians:  they  were  so  learned 
in  natoral  philosophy,  that  they  foretold  not  only 
eclipses  in  the  heavens,  but  euthquakes  at  land, 
and  storms  at  sea,  great  droughts,  and  great  plagues, 
much  plenty  or  much  scarcity  of  certain  sorts  of 
fruits  or  grain ;  not  to  mention  the  magical  powers 
attributed  to  several  of  them  to  allay  storms,  to 
raise  gales,  to  appease  commotions  of  die  people,  to 
m^e  plagues  cease;  which  qualities,  whether  upon 
any  ground  of  truth  or  no,  yet,  if  well  believed,  mukt 
have  raised  them  to  that  strange  height  they  were 
at,  of  common  esteem  and  honour,  in  their  own  and 
succeeding  ages.'  The  objection  occurs  to  him,  as  one 
likely  to  bie  set  up  by  the  admirers  of  modem  learn- 
ing, that  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
books  before  those  now  either  extant  or  on  record. 
This,  however,  g^ves  him  no  alarm :  for  it  is  very 
doubtful,  he  teUs  us,  whether  books,  though  thev 
may  be  helps  to  knowledge,  and  serviceable  in  dif- 
Aising  it,  *  are  necessary  ones,  or  much  advance  any 
other  science  beyond  the  particular  records  of 
actions  or  registers  of  time' — ^as  if  any  example 
could  be  adduced  of  science  having  flourished  where 
tradition  was  the  only  mode  of  handing  it  down  I 
His  notice  of  astronomy  is  equally  ludicrous  t  'There 
is  nothing  new  in  astronomy,'  says  he,  '  to  vie  with 
the  ancients,  unieu  it  be  the  Copemiam  suHem*—^ 
system  which  overturns  the  whole  fkbric  of  ancient 
astronomiosl  science,  though  Temple  declares  with 
great  simplicity  that  it  *bas  made  no  change  in 
the  conclusions  of  astronomy.'  In  comparing  '  the 
great  wits  among  the  modems'  with  the  authors  of 
antiquity,  he  mentions  no  Englishmen  except  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  Bacon,  and  Selden,  leaving  Shak- 
speare  and  Milton  altogether  out  of  view.  How 
little  he  was  qualified  to  judge  of  the  comparative 
merits  of  ancient  and  modem  authors,  is  evident  not 
only  from  his  total  ignorance  of  the  Greek  Umguage, 
but  from  the  very  limited  knowledge  of  EngUsh  lite- 
rature evinced  by  his  esteeming  Sir  Philip  Sidney 
to  be  *  botii  the  greatest  poet  and  the  noblest  genius 
of  any  that  have  left  writings  behind  them,  and 
published  in  ours  or  any  other  modem  language.' 
He  farther  declares,  that  aiter  Ariosto,  Tasso,  and 
Spenser,  he  *  knows  none  of  the  modems  that  have 
made  any  achievements  in  heroic  poetry  worth  re- 
cording.' Descartes  and  Hobbes  are  *  the  only  new 
philosophers  that  have  made  entries  upon  the  noble 
stage  of  the  sciences  for  fifteen  hundred  years  past,' 
and  these  *  have  by  no  means  eclipsed  the  lustre  of 
Hato,  Aristotle,  Epicurus,  and  others  of  the  ancients.' 
Bacon,  Newton,  and  Boyle,  are  not  regarded  as  phi- 
losophers at  alL  But  the  most  unlucky  blunder 
committed  by  Temple  on  this  occasion  was  his 
adducing  the  Greek  Epistles  of  Phalaris  in  sup- 
port of  the  proposition,  that  '  the  oldest  books  we 
have  are  still  in  their  kind  the  best'  These  Epis- 
tles, says  he,  *  I  think  to  have  more  grace,  more 
spirit,  more  force  of  wit  and  genius,  than  any  others 
I  have  seen,  either  ancient  or  modem.'  Some  critics, 
he  admits,  have  asserted  that  they  are  not  the  pro- 
duction of  Phalaris  (who  lived  in  Sicily  more  tlian 
five  centuries  before  Christ),  but  of  some  writer  in 
the  declining  age  oi  Greek  literature.  In  reply  to 
these  sceptics,  he  enumerates  such  transcendent 
excellences  of  the  Epistles,  that  any  man,  he  thinks, 
'  must  have  little  skill  in  painting  that  cannot  find 
out  this  to  be  an  original  The  celebrity  given  to 
these  Epistles  by  the  publication  of  Temple's  Essay, 
led  to  the  appearance  of  a  new  edition  of  them  at 
Oxford,  under  the  name  of  Charles  Boyle  as  editor. 
Boyle,  while  preparing  It  for  the  press,  got  into  a 
quarrel  with  the  celebrated  critic  Richard  Bentley,  a 


man  deeply  versed  in  Greek  literature;  on  whom  be 
inserted  a  bitter  reflection  in  his  preface.  BeDtley, 
in  revenge,  demonstrated  the  Epistles  to  be  *  forgery, 
taking  occasion  at  the  same  time  to  speak  some-  { 
what  irreverently  of  Sir  William  Temple.  Boyle, 
with  the  assistance  of  Aldrich,  Atterbnry,  and 
other  Christ-church  doctors  (who,  indeed,  were  the  ; 
real  combatants),  sent  fmrth  a  rejdy,  the  iJansihility  ' 
of  which  seemed  to  give  him  the  advantage ;  tiU  ' 
Bentley,  in  a  most  triumphant  rejoinder,  exposed  the  : 
gross  ignorance  which  lay  concealed  under  the  wit ' 
and  assumption  of  his  opponents.  To  these  parties.  ! 
however,  the  controversy  was  not  oonflned.  Boyle 
and  his  friends  were  backed  by  the  sarcastic  powen, 
if  not  by  the  learning,  of  Pope,  Swift,  Garth,  Middle- 
ton,  and  others.  Swift,  who  came  into  the  field  on 
behalf  of  his  patron  Sir  William  Temple,  published 
on  this  occasion  his  fkmous '  Battle  of  the  Books,* 
and  to  the  end  of  bis  lift  continued  to  speak  of  Bent- 
ley in  the  language  of  hatred  and  contempt.  In  the 
work  just  mentioned.  Swift  has  ridiculed  not  only 
that  scholar,  but  also  his  friend  the  Bev.  WUliam 
Wotton,  who  had  opposed  Temple  in  a  treatise 
entitled  'Beflections  upon  Ancient  and  Modem 
Leaming,'  published  in  1694.  To  some  parts  of 
that  treatise  Sir  William  wrote  a  reply,  the  fol- 
lowing passage  in  which  suggested,  we  doubt  not, 
the  satirical  account  given  long  afterwards  bj  Swift 
in '  Gulliver's  Travels,'  of  the  experimental  researches 
of  the  projecton  at  Lagoda.  '  What  has  been  pro- 
duced for  the  use,  benefit,  or  pleasure  of  mankind, 
by  all  the  airy  speculations  of  those  who  have  passed 
for  the  great  advancera  of  knowledge  and  learning 
these  last  fifty  years  (which  is  the  date  of  our 
modem  pretenders),  I  confess  I  am  yet  to  seek,  and 
should  be  very  glad  to  find.  I  have  indeed  heard  of 
wondrous  pretensions  and  visions  of  men  ponesaed 
with  notions  of  the  strange  advancement  of  learning 
and  sciences,  on  foot  in  this  age,  and  the  progreM 
they  are  like  to  make  in  the  next ;  as  the  universal 
medicine,  which  will  certainly  cure  all  that  have  it ; 
the  philosopher's  stone,  which  will  be  found  out  by 
men  that  care  not  for  riches ;  the  transfusion  of 
young  blood  into  old  men's  veins,  which  will  make 
them  as  gamesome  as  the  lambs  fh>m  which  *tia 
to  be  derived ;  a  universal  language,  which  may 
serve  all  men's  turn  when  they  have  forgot  theiir 
own;  the  knowledge  of  one  another's  thoughts 
without  the  grievous  trouble  of  speaking;  the  art 
of  flying,  till  a  man  happens  to  fall  down  and  break 
his  neck ;  double-bottomed  ships,  whereof  none  can 
ever  be  cast  away  besides  the  first  that  was  made ; 
the  admirable  virtues  of  that  noble  and  necessary 
juice  called  spittle,  which  will  come  to  be  sold,  and 
veiy  cheap,  m  the  apothecaries'  shops ;  disooverics 
of  new  worlds  in  the  planets,  and  voyages  between 
this  and  that  in  the  moon  to  be  made  as  frequeotly 
as  between  York  and  London:  which  such  poor 
mortals  as  I  am  think  as  wild  as  those  of  Ariostoi, 
but  without  half  so  much  wit,  or  so  much  instruc- 
tion; for  there,  these  modem  sages  may  know 
where  they  may  hope  in  time  to  find  their  lost 
senses,  preserved  in  vials,  with  those  of  Orlando.* 

WILLIAM  WOTTOV. 

William  Wotton  (1666-1726),  adergymMn  in 
Buckinghamshire,  whom  we  have  mentioned  aa  the 
author  of  a  reply  to  Sir  William  Temple,  wrote 
various  other  works,  of  which  none  deserves  to  be 
specified  except  his  condemnatory  remarks  on  Swift's 
*  Tsie  of  a  Tub.'  In  childhood,  his  talent  for  languj^pes 
was  so  extraordinary  and  precocious,  that  when  nvt 
years  old  he  was  able  to  read  Latin,  Greek,  ard 
Hebrew,  almost  as  well  as  English.    At  the  si^  of 
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tweWe  he  look  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  pre- 
▼iously  to  which  he  had  gained  an  extenaire  ac- 
qoaintanoe  with  aereral  additional  langoagea,  includ- 
ing Arabic,  Syriac,  and  Chaldee;  aa  well  aa  with 
geography,  logic,  phUoaophy,  chronology,  and  oia^ 
thematica.  Aa  in  many  aimilar  caaea,  howerer,  the 
expectationa  held  out  by  hia  early  proficiency  were 
not  justifled  by  any  groit  achievementa  in  after  life. 
We  quote  the  following  paaaage  from  hii  Refitetimu 
i^xm  Ancient  and  M^em  lAommg  (1694),  chiefly 
because  it  reoorda  the  change  of  mannera  whidi 
took  place  among  literary  men  during  the  aeren- 
teenth  century. 

[Jkdint  af  Pedantry  in  Bn^^dJ] 

The  last  of  Sir  Willism  Temple's  reawna  of  the 
great  decay  of  modem  learning  is  pedantry;  the 
urging  of  which  is  an  evident  ar^[ument  that  his  dis- 
course is  lerelled  acainst  leammg,  not  as  it  stands 
now,  but  as  it  was  nfty  or  sixty  years  ago.  For  the 
new  philosophy  has  introduced  so  great  a  correspon- 
dence between  men  of  learning  and  men  of  business ; 
which  has  also  been  increased  by  other  accidents 
amongst  the  masters  of  other  learned  professions ;  and 
that  pedantry  which  formerly  was  almost  uniTcrsal  is 
now  in  a  great  measure  disused,  especially  amongst 
the  young  men,  who  are  taught  in  the  universities  to 
laugh  at  that  frequent  citation  of  scraps  of  Latin  in 
common  discourse,  or  upon  arguments  that  do  not 
require  it ;  and  that  nauseous  ostentation  of  reading 
and  scholarship  in  public  companies,  which  formerly 
was  so  much  in  fashion.  Affecting  to  write  politely 
in  modem  languages,  especially  the  French  and  ours, 
has  also  helped  yexy  much  to  lessen  it,  because  it  has 
enabled  abundance  of  men,  who  wanted  academical 
education,  to  talk  plausibly,  and  some  exactly,  upon 
Tery  many  learned  subjects.  This  also  has  made 
wriiers  habitually  cara&l  to  aroid  those  imperti- 
nences which  they  know  would  be  taken  notice  of  and 
ridiculed ;  and  it  is  probable  that  a  careful  perusal 
of  the  fine  new  French  books,  which  of  late  years  have 
been  greedilT  sought  after  by  the  politer  sort  of  gentle- 
men and  scholars,  may  in  this  particular  have  done 
abundance  of  good.  By  this  means,  and  by  the  help 
also  of  some  other  concurrent  causes,  those  who  were 
not  leamed  themselTes  being  able  to  maintain  disputes 
with  those  that  were,  forced  them  to  talk  more  warily, 
and  brought  them,  by  little  and  little,  to  be  out  of 
countenance  at  that  rain  thrusting  of  their  leaming 
into  eyeiythingi  which  before  had  Men  but  too  risible. 


Sin  Matovw  Hale  (1600—1676)  not  only  ac- 
quired some  reputation  aa  a  llterarv  man,  but  is 
celebrated  ai  one  of  the  moat  upright  Judges  that 
have  ever  aat  upon  the  English  bendu  Both  in  hia 
studies  and  in  tne  exercise  of  his  profession  he  dis- 
played uncommon  industry,  which  was  faromned  by 
his  acquaintance  with  Selden,  who  esteemed  him  so 
highly  as  to  appoint  him  his  executor.  Hale  waa  a 
judge  both  In  the  time  of  the  commonwealth  and 
under  Charles  IL,  who  appointed  him  chief  baron 
of  the  exchequer  in  1660,  and  lord  chief-justice  of 
the  king's  bench  eleven  years  after.  In  the  former 
capacity,  one  of  his  moat  notable  and  leaat  creditable 
acts  was  the  condemnation  of  some  persona  accused 
of  witchcraft  at  Bury  St  Edmunds  in  1664.  Amidst 
the  immorality  of  Charlea  IL's  reign.  Sir  Matthew 
Hale  stands  out  with  peculiar  lustie  aa  an  impartial, 
incorruptible,  and  determined  administrator  of  jus- 
tice. Though  of  a  benevolent  and  devout,  aa  weU  aa 
righteous  diapoaition,  hia  mannera  are  said  to  have 
been  austere  s  he  waa,  moreover,  opinioDalive,  and 
accessible  to  flattery.    In  a  previoof  page^  we  have 


extracted  from  Baxter  a  character  of  thia  eatimable 
maik  The  productions  of  hia  pen,  which  are  many 
and  varioua,  relate  chiefly  to  natural  philosophy, 
divinity,  and  law.  Hia  ndigiona  opiniona  were  Cal- 
viniatical;  and  hia  chief  theological  work,  entitled 
ContempiatUms,  Moral  and  Divine,  retaina  consider* 
able  popularity  among  aerioua  people  of  that  persua- 
sion. Aa  a  specimen  of  hia  atyle,  we  present  a  letter 
of  advice  to  hia  children,  written  about  the  year 
1668. 

[Oil  OonvenoHcnm} 

Ueam  Childbbm — I  thank  Ood  I  came  well  to  Far* 
rington  this  day,  about  five  o'clock.  And  as  I  have 
some  leisure  time  at  my  inn,  I  cannot  spend  it  mora 
to  my  own  satisfitction,  and  your  benefit,  than,  b^  a 
letter,  to  give  you  some  good  counsel.  The  subject 
shall  be  oonoeraing  your  speech ;  because  much  of  the 
good  or  evil  that  befalls  penons  arises  from  the  well 
or  ill  managing  of  their  conversation.  When  I  have 
leisure  and  opportunity,  I  shall  give  you  my  direc- 
tions on  other  subjects. 

Never  speak  anything  for  a  troth  which  you  know 
or  believe  to  be  false.  Lying  is  a  great  sin  against 
Ood,  who  gave  us  a  tongue  to  spc^  the  troth,  and 
not  falsehood.  It  is  a  great  offence  against  humanity 
itself;  for,  where  there  is  no  regard  to  traUi,  there 
can  be  no  safe  society  between  man  and  man.  And 
it  is  an  injury  to  the  speaker ;  for,  besides  the  dis- 
nace  idiich  it  brings  upon  him,  it  occasions  so  much 
baseness  of  mind,  that  he  can  scarcely  tell  troth,  or 
avoid  lyine,  even  when  he  has  no  colour  of  necessity 
for  it ;  and,  in  time,  he  comes  to  such  a  pass,  tiiat  as 
other  people  cannot  believe  he  speaks  troUi,  so  he 
himself  scarcely  knows  when  he  tells  a  falsehood. 

As  you  must  be  careful  not  to  lie,  so  you  must 
avoid  coming  near  it.  You  must  not  equivocate,  nor 
speak  anything  positively  for  which  you  have  nO 
authority  but  report,  or  conjecture,  or  opinion. 

Let  your  words  be  few,  especially  when  your  supe- 
riors, or  strangers,  are  present,  lest  you  betray  your 
own  weakness,  and  rob  youraelves  of  the  opportunity, 
which  you  might  otherwise  have  had,  to  gain  know* 
ledge,  wisdom,  and  experience,  by  hearing  those 
whom  you  silence  by  your  impertinent  talking. 

Be  not  too  earnest,  loud,  or  violent  in  your  conver- 
sation. Silence  your  opponent  with  reason,  not  with 
noise. 

Be  carrful  not  to  interrupt  another  when  he  is 
speaking;  hear  him  out,  and  you  will  understand 
him  the  better,  and  be  able  to  give  him  the  better 


Consider  before  you'speak,  especiallv  when  the  busi- 
ness is  of  moment ;  weigh  the  sense  of  what  you  mean 
to  utter,  and  the  expressions  you  intend  to  use,  that 
they  may  be  significant,  pertinent,  and  inoffensive. 
Inconsiderate  persons  do  not  think  till  they  speak; 
or  they  speak,  and  then  think. 

Some  men  excel  in  husbandry,  some  in  gardening, 
some  in  mathematics.  In  conversation,  leam,  as  near 
as  you  can,  where  the  skill  or  excellence  of  any  per- 
son lies ;  put  him  upon  talking  on  that  subject,  ob- 
serve what  he  says,  keep  it  in  your  memory,  or  com- 
mit it  to  writing.  By  this  means  you  will  glean  the 
worth  and  knowledge  of  eveiybody  you  converse  with ; 
and,  at  an  easy  rate,  acquire  what  may  be  of  use  to 
you  on  many  occasions. 

When  you  ars  in  company  with  light,  vain.  Imper- 
tinent persons,  let  the  observing  of  tMir  failings  make 
you  the  more  cautious  both  in  your  conversation  with 
them  and  in  your  general  beliaviour,  that  yon  may 
avoid  their  enors. 

If  any  one,  whom  yon  do  not  know  to  be  a  person 
of  troth,  sobriety,  and  weight,  relates  stmnge  stories, 
be  not  too  ready  to  believe  or  report  them  ;  and  yet 
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(nnlim  ha  ia  one  of  jour  fiiaiUar  BcqntUDbuice)  be 
not  too  fomard  to  contradict  hiin.  If  the  occsBon 
reqniiBB  yoa  to  declare  your  opinion,  do  it  modatl; 
and  gCDtlj,  not  bluntlj  nor  couhI j ;  bv  this  means 
jou  will  aroid  giring  (xSence,  or  being  abused  for  too 
much  credulity. 

If  a  man,  whoM  int^titj  you  do  not  Tery  wall 
know,  inakn  you  grt»t  and  extraordinary  profemioni, 
do  not  gtTs  much  credit  to  him.  Probably,  you  will 
find  that  he  aims  at  eomething  besidea  kindne«  to 
you,  and  that  witen  he  haa  aerred  hia  turn,  o 
diaappointed,  hia  r^ud  for  you  will  grow  cool. 

Beware  alao  of  him  who  flatten  you,  and  commeoda 
you  to  jou;  face,  or  to  one  who  he  thinba  will  tell 
yoa  of  it ;  moat  probably  be  has  either  deceiied  and 
abnaed  you,  or  meana  to  do  »a.  Remember  the  fable 
of  the  foi  commending  the  singing  of  the  crow,  wh< 
had  something  in  her  mouth  which  the  fox  wanted. 

Be  careful  that  you  do  not  commend  youraelTea. 
It  )B  a  Riga  that  your  reputation  ia  imall  ajid  linUnj 
if  your  own  tongue  moat  praiae  you  ;  and  it  ia  f  ulaom 
and  nDpleasing  to  othen  to  hear  such  commenda- 

Speak  well  of  the  abaent  wbenerer  you  hare  a 
able  opportunity.  Never  speak  ill  of  them,  or  of 
anybody,  unlets  jou  an  sure  they  deserve  i(,  and 
unless  i(  is  Docessair  for  their  amendment,  or  for  the 
safety  and  benefit  of  othera. 

Avoid,  in  your  ordinary  commnni cations,  not  only 
oaths,  but  all  impncationB  and  eameit  protestations. 

Forbear  acoffine  and  jeettng  at  the  condition  or 
natural  defects  iS  any  person.  Such  offences  leave 
a  deep  impression  ;  and  they  often  cost  a  man  dear. 

Be  very  careful  that  you  give  no  reproachful,  me- 
nacing, or  spiteful  words  to  any  penwn.  Oood  worda 
make  friends ;  bad  worda  make  enemies.  It  is  great 
prudence  to  gain  a*  many  friends  as  we  honestly  can, 
especially  when  it  may  be  done  at  ao  easy  a  rate  as  a 
eiod  word ;  and  it  is  great  folly  to  make  an  enemy 
by  ill  words,  which  are  of  no  advantage  to  the  party 
inio  uses  them.  When  faults  are  committed,  they 
may,  and  by  a  superior  they  must,  be  reproved  :  but 
let  it  be  done  without  reproach  or  bitterness  ;  other- 
wise it  will  lose  its  due  end  and  oae,  and,  instead  of 
lefotminff  the  offence,  it  will  ei>aperal«  the  oSeader, 
and  lay  the  reprover  juitly  open  to  reproof. 

If  a  person  be  paaaionate,  and  give  you  ill  language, 
rather  pity  him  than  be  moved  to  anger.  You  will 
find  that  silence,  or  very  gentle  words,  are  the  moat 
exqoiaite  revenge  for  reproaches  ;  they  will  either  cure 
the  distemper  in  the  angry  man,  and  make  him 
•orry  for  bis  passion,  or  they  will  be  a  aevere  reproof 
and  punishment  to  him.  But,  at  any  rate,  they  will 
preserve  your  innocence,  give  you.  tlie  deserved  repu- 
tation of  wisdom  and  modetatiim,  and  keep  up  the 
serenity  and  composure  of  your  mind.  Passion  and 
anger  make  a  man  unfit  for  everything  that  becomes 

Never  utter  any  profane  speeches,  nor  make  a  jent 
of  any  Scripture  expreasioDS.     When  you  pronounce 
"   '      of  Christ,  or  repeat  any  passages 
iptuie,  do  it  with  reverence  — -* 
loanesa,  and  not  lightly,  for  that  is  '  taking 

If  yon  hear  of  any 
nlifiout  eiercisea,  do  not  publish  them;  endeavour 
to  jonet  them ;  or,  if  you  mention  them  at  alt,  let 
be  with  pity  and  aomw,  uot  with  dcriaioD  or  repronch. 


or  words  of  Holy  Scripture,  do  it  with  reverence  and 
■      -  ■^-*-'    ,f 

cmly  eipretsi 

Read  Ihiwi  directioiu  often ;  think  of 
onily;  and  pmctite  them  diligently.  Yoa  will  find 
them  useful  in  your  conveiaation ;  which  will  be  evei^ 
day  the  room  evident  to  you,  m  your  judgment, 
undentandinc,  and  experience  increaab 

I  have  UttM  further  to  add  at  this  lime,  but  my 
wish  and  cammand  that  you  will  rememba  the  former 
Gauuelt  that  I  have  fisqucntly  given  you.  Begin  and 


end  the  day  with  private  prayer ;  read  the  SoriptiiTM 
often  and  seriously;  be  atttoitive  to  the  public  war- 
ship of  God.     Keep  younolvca  in  some  useful  anplttr- 
ment ;  for  idleness  is  the  niinery  of  vain  and  linliil 
thougbta,  which  corrupt  the  mind,  and  disorda-  the 
life.    Be  kind  and  loving  to  one  another.    Hoaoor 
your  minister.     Be  not  bitter  nor  haiah  to  mj  ser- 
vanta.    Be  respectful  to  all.     Bear  my  abwnce  pa- 
tiently and  cheerfully.     Behave  as  if  I  were  psaauit 
among  you  and  saw  you.     Remember,   yon  hsTC  ■  . 
greater  Father  than  1  ain,  who  always,  and  in  all  i ' 
places,  beholds  you,   and    knows   your  hearta    and  ; 
thoughts.     Study  to  requite  my  love  aijid  can  for  yoa    ' 
with   dutifulnees,    obaerrance,    and   obedience ;    and 
account  it  in  honour  that  you  have  an  opportunity, . , 
by  your  attention,  faithfulness,  and  industry,  to  pay 
some  part  of  that  debt  which,  by  the  laws  of  iuaiu« 
and  of  natitude,  you  owe  to  me.     Be  trn^al  in  niy 
family,  but  let  there  be  no  want;  and  provide  am-    ^ 
veniently  for  the  poor. 

I  pray  God  to  fill  jopi  he&rta  with  hia  grace,  feu, 
and  love,  and  to  let  you  see  the  comfort  and  »dvan-    | 
tags  of  serving  him  ;  and  that  his  bleaung,  and  pre- 
sence, and  direction,  may  be  with  you,  and  over  yoa 
all. — I  am  your  ever  loving  father. 

England,  during  the  latter  half  of  the  KvaitGaitli  -, 
centui7,  was  adorned  by  three  illDstriona  philoso- 
phers, who,  besides  making  important  contributions 
to  science,  were  distinguished  by  the  simplidtv  and  ' 
moral  excellence  of  their  personal  chomcter,  and  an 
ardent  devotion  to  the  interests  of  religion,  vtrtoc,   I 
luid  truth.   We  allude  to  John  Locke,  j£)bert  Boyk^ 
and  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 


ion  of  a  gentleman  in  Sonwnct-  '  | 
32,  and  after  receiving  hi*  de-   ' 


Jio^rt     ^ 


mentary  eduration   at  Westminster  aehooL  (C— 
pleted  hia  studiea  at  Christ-chorch  colics^.  Oxfiad.  1 
In  the  Uttor  city  he  raided  from  lESl  till  ISM, 
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during  wbich  period  he  became  diifjiuted  with  the 
Terbij  lublJetiei  of  the  Atiatotelian  philosophy, 
itiiich  he  foand  unfruitful  uid  devoid  of  practiuJ 
I  utility.  H«TinK  chcuen  the  profeMJon  of  medicine, 
:  he  muie  coDiidersble  profcren  in  the  ueceuirj 
!  Btndiu;  but  finding  the  delicscy  of  hii  coTutitubon 
I  ui  obit&cle  to  incc^sfnl  practice,  he  at  len^b  abui- 
I  doDcd  hii  design.  Id  16M,  he  accompanied,  in  the 
opacity  of  secretMy,  Sii  Walter  Vane,  vho  wu  lent 
by  Charles  II.  tt»  enToy  to  the  Elector  of  Branden- 
burn  during  the  Dutch  var :  some  lively  and  inte- 
resting letters  written  by  blm  (i'otn  Gertniny  on  this 
occasion  hare  recently  been  pabliihed  by  Lord  King. 
I  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  Ixirke  only  ia  the 
character  of  a  grure  philosopher,  will  peruse  with 
'  'rest  the  fbllawing  humorous  account,  which  he 
gitei  to  one  of  his  friends,  of  some  Christmas  reU- 
gioix  ceremonies  witnessed  by  him  in  a  cborch  at 
ei.  '  Ahont  one  in  the  morning  I  went  a  goa- 
liping  to  our  lady.  Think  me  not  profane,  for  the 
I  name  is  a  great  deal  modester  tlun  the  service  I 
was  at.  I  shall  not  describe  all  the  particulars  1 
,  observed  in  that  chnrch,  being  the  principal  of  the 
I  Catholics  in  Clevei ;  but  only  those  that  were  par- 
'  ticnlar  to  the  occuion.  Near  the  high  altar  was  a 
little  altar  (or  this  day's  solemnity ;  the  scene  was  a 
stable,  wherein  was  an  ox,  an  ass,  a  cradle,  the  Vir- 
gin, the  babe,  Joseph,  shepherds,  and  angels,  dra- 
matis persoDK.  Had  they  but  given  them  motion,  it 
had  been  a  perfect  pnppet  play,  and  might  have  de- 
served pence  a-piecc  :  for  they  were  of  the  same  size 
and  make  that  our  English  pnppets  are  ;  and  I  am 
jnSdent  these  ahepherd*  and  this  Joseph  are  kin 
1  that  Judith  and  Hdopbemes  which  J .  have  aeen 
i  Bartholomew  fair.  A  little  without  the  it»ble 
as  a  flock  of  sheep,  cut  out  of  cards ;  and  these,  as 
they  then  stood  witiiout  their  shepherds,  appeared 
to  me  the  best  emblem  I  had  seen  a  long  time,  and 
metboaght  represented  these  poor  innocent  people, 
who,  whilst  their  sbeiAerdc  pretend.  «o  much  to 
follow  Chrisl;  aikd  pay  their  devotion  to  him,  ore 
:  lett  nnr^arded  in  the  bonm  wilderness.  This  was 
the  show  :  the  mnaic  to  it  was  all  vocal  in  the  qnirc 
adjoining,  but  such  as  I  never  heard.  They  had 
strong  voices,  bnt  so  ill-tuned,  so  ill-managed,  that 
it  ¥ras  their  misfortune,  as  well  as  ours,  tiiat  tJiej 
could  be  heard.  He  that  could  not,  though  he  Jiad 
a  cold,  make  better  music  irith  a  cbevy  chase  over  a 
pot  of  smooth  ale,  deserved  well  to  pay  the  reckon- 
ing, and  go  away  athirst.  However,  I  think  they 
were  the  honestest  singing-men  I  have  ever  seen. 
for  they  endeavoured  to  deserve  their  money,  and 
earned  it  certainly  with  pains  enough ;  for  what 
they  wanted  in  skill,  they  made  up  in  loudness  and 
variety.  Every  one  had  his  own  tunc,  and  the  result 
of  all  was  like  the  noise  of  choosing  pariiament  men. 
where  every  one  endeavours  to  cry  loudest  Besides 
the  men,  there  were  a  compMiy  of  littie  cbcrist«r* ; 
I  thought,  when  I  saw  them  first,  they  had  danced 
to  the  other's  music,  and  that  it  hod  been  your 
Gray's  Ino  revels;  fbr  they  were  jumping  up  snd 
down  about  a  good  charcoal  fire  that  was  in  the 
tniddle  of  the  quire  (this  their  devotion  and  thnr 
singing  was  enough,  I  think,  to  keep  them  warm, 
though  it  were  a  very  cold  night):  but  it  was  not 
dancing,  but  singing  they  served  for ;  for  when  it 
came  to  their  tarns,  away  they  ran  to  their  places, 
and  there  they  made  as  good  harmony  as  a  concert 
of  little  pigs  would,  and  they  were  much  about  as 
cleanly.  Their  part  being  done,  out  they  sallied 
again  to  the  flrev  where  they  played  till  their  cue 
called  them,  and  tlien  back  to  their  places  they 
huddled.  So  negligent  and  alight  are  they  in  their 
service  in  a  )dace  where  tho  nearness  of  adversaries 
might  teach  ibaa  to  be  more  car«fiiL'    In  this  and 


other  letters,  he  continnes  in  the  si 

In  the  same  year,  Locke  returned  to  Oxford,  where 
he  soon  afterwards  received  an  otHx  of  consideiBble 
preferment  in  the  Irish  church,  if  he  should  think  fit 
to  take  otilera.  This,  after  due  consideradm,  he 
declined.  '  A  man's  afikirs  and  whcde  come  of  his 
life,'  says  he,  in  a  letter  to  the  ftiend  who  made  the 
proposal  to  him,  '  are  not  to  be  changed  in  a  mranent, 
and  one  is  not  made  fit  for  a  calling,  and  that  in  a 
day.  Ibelieveyoathinkne  tdoprmd  tonndcrtafce 
anything  wherein  I  shonld  aeqnit  myself  bnt  nn- 
worthily.  I  am  sure  I  caanot  content  myself  wiUi 
being  undermost,  poodblythe  middlemost,  of  mj 
prof^wdon ;  and  yon  will  allow,  on  consideration, 
core  is  to  be  token  not  to  engage  in  a  calling  where- 
in, if  one  chance  to  be*  bungler,  there  is  no  retreat 

*  *  It  is  not  enough  for  such  places  to  be  in 
orders,  and  I  cannot  think  that  preferment  of  that 
nature  should  be  thrown  upon  a  man  who  has  nevR' 
given  any  proof  of  himself.  Dor  ever  tried  the  pnlpit.' 

In  1 6S6,  Locke  became  acquainted  with  Lord  Ash- 
ley, sfberwardi  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  ;  and  so  valuable 
lUd  his  lordihlp  find  tho  medical  advice  and  genera] 
conversation  of  the  philosopher,  that  a  close  and 
'  friendship  sprang  up  between  them,  and 


BirltapUce  of  Lwke. 

Locke  became  an  inmate  of  bis  lordship's  hoDM. 
This  brought  him  into  the  society  of  ShelBeld.  Duke 
cnT  Budcingbam,  the  Eori  of  Halw^  and  other  cele- 
brated wits  of  the  time,  to  whom  his  ccmverBatioD 
was  highly  acceptable.  Au  anecdote  is  told  c<  him, 
which  sbowi  the  easy  terms  on  which  be  stood  with 
these  tMblemen.  Onan  occasion  when  several  of  them 
were  met  at  Lord  Ashley's  bouse,  the  pai^,  sood 
after  assembling,  sat  down  to  cards,  so  that  scarcely 
any  convetMtion  took  [dace.  Locke,  after  looking 
on  fbr  some  time,  took  out  Us  note-book,  and  began 
to  write  in  it,  with  rnnch  appearance  of  gravity  and 
deliberation.  One  of  the  party  obserring  this,  fai- 
quired  what  he  was  writing.  '  My  lord,'  be  replied, 
>  I  am  endeavouring  to  prwt  as  &r  as  I  am  able  in 
your  company ;  fur  ha^g  waited  with  impatience 
for  tho  honour  of  being  in  an  assembly  of  the  greatest 
geniuses  of  the  age,  and  having  at  length  obtained 
_S"9_ 
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this  good  fortuie,  I  thought  that  I  ooiild  not  do 
better  than  write  down  your  conrersation ;  and  in- 
deed I  haye  let  down  the  substance  of  what  has  been 
said  for  this  hour  or  twa'  A  yery  brief  specimen 
of  what  he  had  written  was  sufficient  to  make  the 
objects  of  his  ironj  abandon  the  card-table,  and  en- 
gage in  rational  discourse.  While  residing  with 
Lord  Ashley,  Locke  superintended  the  education, 
first  of  his  lord^p's  son,  and  subsequently  of  his 
grandson,  the  third  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  who  figured 
as  an  elegant  philosophical  and  moral  writer  In 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  In  1678,  when  Lord 
Ashley  received  an  earldom  and  the  office  of  chan- 
cellor, he  gave  Locke  the  appointment  of  secretary 
of  presentations,  which  the  philosopher  e^jored 
only  till  the  following  year,  when  his  patron  lost 
favour  with  the  court,  and  was  deprived  i[  the  seals. 
The  delicate  state  of  Locke's  health  induced  him  in 
1675  to  visit  France,  where  he  resided  several  years, 
first  at  Montpelier,  and  afterwards  at  Paris,  where 
he  had  opportunities  of  cultivating  the  acquaintance 
of  tiie  most  eminent  Prench  literuy  men  of  the  day. 


Seal  of  Loolco. 

When  Shaftesbury  regained  power  Ibr  a  brief  season 
in  1679,  he  recalled  Locke  to  England ;  and,  on  tak- 
ing refuge  hi  Holland  three  years  afterwards,  was 
f(Jlowed  thither  by  his  friend,  whose  safety  likewise 
was  in  jeopardy,  from  the  connexion  which  subsisted 
between  them.  After  the  death  of  his  patron  in 
1683,  Locke  found  it  necessary  to  prolong  his  stay 
in  Holland,  and  even  thero  was  obliged  by  the  ma- 
chinations of  his  political  enemies  at  home,  to  live 
for  upwards  of  a  year  in  concealment ;  in  1686,  how- 
ever, it  became  safe  for  him  to  appear  in  public,  and 
in  the  following  year  he  instituted,  at  Amsterdam,  a 
literary  society,  the  members  of  which  (among  whom 
were  Le  Clerc,  Limborch,  and  other  learned  indivi- 
duals,) met  weekly  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  each 
other's  conversation.  The  revolution  of  1688  finally 
restored  Locke  to  his  native  country,  to  whidi 
he  was  conveyed  by  the  fleet  that  brought  over  the 
princess  of  Orange.  He  now  becanae  a  prominent 
defender  of  dvil  and  religious  liberty,  in  a  succes- 
sion of  works  which  have  exerted  a  highly  benefi- 
cial influence  on  subsequent  generations,  not  only 
in  Britain,  but  throughout  the  civilised  world. 
While  in  Holland,  he  had  written,  in  Latin,  A 
Letter  coneemmg  TiieratUm :  this  appeared  at  Oonda 
in  1689,  and  translations  of  it  were  immediately  pub^ 
lisbed  in  Dutch,  Prench,  and  English.  The  liberal 
opinions  which  it  maintained  were  controverted  by 
an  Oxford  writer,  in  reply  to  whom  Locke  succes- 
sively wrote  three  additional  Letters,  In  1690  was 
jniblished  his  most  celebrated  work.  Am  Euap  ctm^ 
eeming  Human  Underetanding.  In  the  composition  of 
this  treatise,  which  his  retirement  in  Holland  affbrded 


him  leisure  to  finish,  be  had  been  engaged  for 
eighteen  years.  His  object  In  writing  it  is  tibus  ex- 
plained in  the  prefatory  epistle  to  the  reader: — 
*  Were  it  fit  to  trouble  thee  with  the  histoiy  of  this 
essay,  I  should  tell  thee  that  five  or  six  friends  meet- 
ing at  my  chamber,  and  discoursing  on  a  subject  veiy 
remote  from  this,  found  themselves  quickly  at  a 
stand  liy  the  difficulties  that  rose  on  every  aide. 
After  we  had  a  while  punled  ouraelvea,  witfaoiit 
coming  any  nearer  a  resolution  of  those  doubts  which 
perplexed  us,  it  came  into  my  thoughts,  that  we  took 
a  wrong  course,  and  that,  before  we  set  ouraelves 
upon  inquiries  of  that  nature,  it  was  neoenary  to 
examine  our  own  abilities,  and  see  what  objects  our 
understandings  were,  or  were  not,  fitted  to  deal  with. 
This  I  proposed  to  the  company,  who  all  readily 
assented;  and  thereupon  it  was  agreed  that  this 
should  be  our  first  inquiiy.  Some  has^  and  un- 
digested thoughts  on  a  sul]ject  I  had  never  befon 
considered,  which  I  set  down  against  our  next  meet- 
ing, gave  the  first  entrance  into  this  diaoouxae ;  which 
having  been  thus  begun  by  chance,  was  oontiaoed 
by  intreaty,  written  by  incoherent  parcels;  and  after 
long  intervals  of  neglect,  resumed  again,  aa  my 
humour  or  occasions  permitted ;  and  at  last,  in  a  re- 
tirement where  an  attendance  on  my  health  gave  me 
leisure,  it  was  brought  into  that  order  thou  aecst  it* 
In  proceeding  to  treat  of  the  sulgect  originally  pro- 
posed, he  found  his  matter  increase  upon  hia  han^ 
and  was  gradually  led  into  other  fields  of  investiga- 
tion. It  hence  happens,  that  of  the  four  hooks  of 
which  the  essay  consists,  only  the  last  is  devoted  to 
an  inquify  into  the  objects  within  the  sphere  of  the 
human  understanding.  Of  the  contents  of  the  com- 
pleted work,  the  foUowing  summaiy  will  perhaps 
impart  to  the  reader  as  definite  an  idea  as  our  linuted 
space  will  allow  to  be  conveyed : — *  After  dening 
the  way  by  setting  aside  the  whole  doctrine  of  innate 
notions  and  principles,  both  speculative  and  practi- 
cal, the  author  traces  all  ideas  to  two  sources,  sensa- 
tion and  reflection ;  treats  at  large  of  the  nature  of 
ideas  simple  and  complex ;  of  the  operation  of  the 
human  understanding  in  forming,  distingniaiun^ 
compounding,  and  associating  them ;  of  the  iwr*f 
in  which  words  are  applied  as  repreaentationa  of 
ideas;  of  the  difficulties  and  obs^nctiona  in  the 
searoh  after  truth,  which  arise  fh)m  the  imperfec- 
tion of  these  signs ;  and  of  the  nature,  reality,  kindsw 
degrees,  casual  hindrances,  and  necessary  Umita  of 
human  knowledge.**  Themostvaluablepartiona<if  the 
work  are  the  fourth  book,  already  mentioned,  and  the 
third,  in  whieh  the  author  treats  of  the  natme  and 
imperfections  of  language.  The  first  and  eeeond 
books  are  on  subjects  of  pomparativdy  little  apipfi- 
cability  to  practical  purposes,  and,  moreover,  con- 
tain doctrines  which  have  been  much  oontrarerted 
by  subsequent  philosophers,  and  seem  to  be  not 
always  consistent  with  each  other.  The  style  of  the 
work  is  plain,  dear,  and  expressive ;  and,  as  it  w» 
designed  for  general  perusal,  there  is  a  frequent  em- 
ployment of  colloquial  phraseology.  Lodce  hated 
scholastic  jargon,  and  wrote  in  language  inteiligibfe 
to  every  man  of  common  sense.  '  No  one,'  smjs  has 
pupil,  Shaftesbury,  *  has  done  more  towards  the  re- 
calling of  philosophy  from  barbarity,  into  the  nee  and 
practice  of  the  world,  and  into  the  company  of  the 
better  and  politer  sort,  who  might  well  oe  aehamed 
of  it  in  its  other  dress.'t  The  influence  of  the  *  Easay 
on  Human  Underetanding'  upon  the  aims  and  babtct 
of  philosophical  inquirers,  as  well  as  upon  the  minds 
of  educated  men  in  general,  has  been  extremdy  heoe^ 
flciaL     *Pew  books,'  says  Sir  James  Mnckintoah. 

•  Enfleid'a  Abridgmeot  of  Brackerli  Hlalary  of  PhOMo^tcr. 
t  Shnfleabury's  CorreBpondenoe,  Februny  1907. 
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*  hare  oontributed  more  to  rectify  prcgudioe,  to  under^ 
mine  established  errors,  to  diffuse  a  joat  mode  of 
thinking,  to  excite  a  fearless  spirit  of  inqnirj,  and 
yet  to  contain  it  within  the  boundaries  which  natore 
has  prescribed  to  the  human  understanding.  An 
amendment  of  the  general  habits  of  thought  la,  in 
most  parts  of  knowledge,  an  object  as  important  as 
eTen  the  discovery  of  new  truths,  though  it  is  not  so 
I  palpable,  nor  in  its  nature  so  capable  of  being  esti- 
mated by  superficial  obserrers.  In  the  mental  and 
moral  worldC  which  scarcely  admits  of  anything 
which  can  be  called  discorery,  the  correction  of  the 
intellectual  habits  is  probably  the  greatest  service 
which  can  be  rendered  to  science.  In  this  respect, 
the  merit  of  Locke  is  unriTalled.  His  writings  hare 
diffttsed  throughout  the  civilised  world  the  love  of 
civil  liberty ;  the  spirit  of  toleration  and  charity  in 
religious  differences ;  the  disposition  to  reject  wnat- 
ever  is  obscure,  fantastic,  or  hypothetical  in  specu- 
lation; to  reduce  verbal  disputes  to  their  proper 
value ;  to  abandon  problems  which  admit  of  no  solu- 
tion; to  distrust  whatever  cannot  be  clearly  ex- 
pressed ;  to  render  theory  the  simple  expression  of 
fAct« ;  and  to  prefer  those  studies  which  most  directly 
contribute  to  human  lu&ppiness.  If  Bacon  first  dis- 
covered the  rules  by  which  knowledge  is  improved, 
Locke  has  most  contributed  to  make  mankind  at 
large  observe  them.  He  haa  done  most,  though  often 
by  remedies  of  silent  and  almoat  insensible  operation, 
to  cure  those  mental  distempers  which  obstructed 
the  adoption  of  these  rules;  and.  thus  led  to  that 
general  diffusion  of  a  healthful  and  vigorous  under- 
standing, which  is  at  once  the  greatest  of  all  improve- 
ments, and  the  instrument  by  which  all  other  im- 
provements must  be  aooompliahed.  He  haa  left  to 
posterity  the  instructive  example  of  a  prudent  refor- 
mer, and  of  »  philosophy  temperate  aa  well  aa  liberal, 
which  spares  Uie  feelings  of  the  good,  and  avoids 
direct  hostility  with  obetinate  and  formidable  pre- 
judice. These  beneflta  are  very  slightly  oounter- 
balanoed  by  some  political  doctrines  liable  to  mis- 
application, and  by  the  aoepticiam  of  some  of  his 
ingenious  followers,  an  inconvenience  to  which  every 
philosophical  school  is  exposed,  which  does  not 
steadily  limit  its  theory  to  a  mere  exposition  of  ex- 
perience. If  Locke  made  few  discoveries,  Socrates 
made  none.  Tet  both  did  more  for  the  improvement 
of  the  understanding,  and  not  less  for  the  progress  of 
knowledge,  than  the  authors  of  the  most  brilliant 
discoveries.** 

In  1690,  Locke  published  two  TrtaHug  on  Civii 
Gcvemment,  in  ddbnoe  of  the  principles  of  the  Revo- 
lution against  the  Tories ;  or,  as  he  expresses  himseU; 
i  '  to  establish  the  throne  of  oat  great  restorer,  oar 
'  present  King  William ;  to  make  good  his  title  in  the 
consent  of  the  people,  which,  being  the  only  one  of 
all  lawful  governments,  he  haa  more  fully  and  clearly 
than  any  prince  in  Christendom ;  and  to  justify  to 
the  world  the  people  of  England,  whose  love  of  their 
just  and  natural  rights,  with  their  resolutloa  to  pre- 
serve them,  saved  tiie  nation  when  it  was  on  the  very 
brink  of  slavery  and  ruin.'  The  chief  of  his  other 
productions  are  ThoughU  concerning  Education  (1 693), 
The  J^easonabUneu  of  Chritiiamty  {1695),  two  Vin- 
dicationt  of  that  work  (1696),  and  an  admirable 
tract  Chi  ^  Conduct  of  the  Understanding,  printed 
after  the  author's  death.  A  theological  controversy 
in  which  he  engaged  with  StiUingfleet,  bishop  of 
Worcester,  has  already  been  spoken  of  in  our  account 
of  that  prelate.  Many  letters  and  miscellaneous 
pieces  of  Locke  have  been  published,  partly  in  the 
beginning  of  last  century,  and  partly  by  Lord  King 
in  his  recent  life  of  the  philosopher. 

*  VAinhmgh  Review,  vol.  xxxvi,  p.  243. 


In  reference  to  the  writings  of  Locke,  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  observes,  that  justly  to  understand  their 
character,  it  is  necessary  to  take  a  deliberate  survey 
of  the  cfatramstanoes  in  which  the  writer  was  placed. 
*  Educated  among  the  English  dissenters,  during  the 
short  period  of  their  political  ascendency,  be  early 
imbibed  that  deep  piety  and  ardent  spirit  of  liberty 
which  actuated  that  body  of  men  ;  and  he  probably 
imbibed  also  in  their  schools  the  disposition  to  me- 
taphysical inquiries  which  has  everywhere  accom- 
panied the  Caivinistic  theology.  Sects  fonndeck  in 
the  right  of  private  judgment,  naturally  tend  to 
purify  themselves  fh>m  intolerance,  and  in  time  learn 
to  respect  in  others  the  freedom  of  thought  to  the 
exercise  of  which  they  owe  their  own  existence.  By 
the  Independent  divines,  who  were  his  instructors,  i 
our  philosopher  was  taught  those  principles  of  rell-  i 
gious  liberty  which  they  were  the  first  to  disclose  to 
the  worlds*  When  free  inquiry  led  him  to  milder 
dogmas,  he  retained  the  severe  morality  which  was 
their  honourable  singularity,  and  which  continues  to 
distinguish  their  successors  in  those  oomnranities 
which  have  abandoned  their  rigorous  opinions.  His 
professional  pursuits  afterwards  engaged  him  in  the 
study  of  the  physical  sciences,  at  the  moment  when 
the  spirit  of  experiment  and  observation  was  in  its 
youthful  fervour,  and  when  a  repugnance  to  scholas- 
tic subtleties  was  the  ruling  passion  of  the  scientific 
world.  At  a  more  mature  age,  he  was  admitted  into 
the  society  of  great  wits  and  ambitious  politicians. 
During  the  remainder  of  his  life,  he  was  often  a  man 
of  business,  and  always  a  man  of  the  world,  without 
much  undisturbed  leisure,  and  probably  with  that 
abated  relish  for  merely  abstract  speculation  which 
is  the  inevitable  result  of  converse  with  society  and 
experience  in  affairs.  But  his  political  connexions 
agreeing  with  his  early  biaa,  made  him  a  zealous  ad- 
vocate of  liberty  in  opinion  and  in  government ;  and 
he  gradually  limited  his  zeal  and  activity  to  the  illus- 
tration of  such  general  principles  as  are  the  guardians 
of  these  great  interests  of  human  society.  Almost 
all  his  writings,  even  his  essay  itself,  were  occasional, 
and  intoided  directly  to  counteract  the  enemies  of 
reason  and  freedom  in  his  own  age.  The  first  letter 
on  toleration,  the  most  original  perhaps  of  his  works, 
was  composed  in  Holland,  in  a  retirement  where  he 
was  forced  to  conceal  himself  from  the  tyranny  which 
pursued  him  into  a  foreign  land ;  and  it  was  pub- 
bshed  in  England  in  the  year  of  the  Revolution,  to 
vindicate  the  tderation  act»  of  which  the  author 
lamented  the  imperfectioD.'t 

On  the  oontinentk  the  principal  works  of  Locke 
became  extensively  known  through  the  medium  of 
translatioos  into  French.  They  seem  to  have  beoi 
attentively  studied  by  Voltaire,  who,  in  his  writings 
on  toleration  and  free  inquiry,  has  diilhsed  still  far- 
ther, and  in  a  more  popular  shape,  the  doctrines  of 
the  English  philosopher. 

Immediatdy  after  the  Revolution,  employment  in 
the  diplomatic  service  was  offered  to  Locke,  who 
declined  it  on  the  ground  of  ill  health.  In  1695, 
having  aided  government  with  his  advice  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  coin,  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  which  office,  however,  the  same  cause 
quickly  obliged  him  to  resign.  The  last  years  of  his 
existence  were  nient  at  Oates,  in  Essex,  the  seat  of 
Sir  Francis  Masnam,  who  had  invited  him  to  make 
that  mansion  his  home.  Lady  Masham,  a  daughter 
of  Dr  Cudworth,  and  to  wfabm  Locke  was  attached 
Inr  strong  ties  of  friendship,  palliated  by  her  atten- 
tion the  infirmities  of  his  declining  years.     The 

**Onoe*>Memoi»of  DrOiren,pp.S9-110.  London,  1880.  In 
thb  very  able  volume,  it  is  clearly  proved  thai  tbo  Indepen- 
dentu  were  the  first  teaolieTS  of  rellgloiu  liberty.' 
I      t  Edlnbargh  Review,  toL  xxxvi,  pi  SOL 
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d6ath  of  thif  excellent  man  took  place  in  1704, 
when  he  had  attained  the  age  of  seventy-twa 

In  the  following  selection  of  passages  from  his 
works,  we  shall  endeaTour  to  dufday  at  once  the 
general  character  of  the  author's  thoughts  and  opi- 
nions, and  the  style  in  which  th^  are  expressed. 

\_Cauae$  of  Weaknett  tn  Men^a  Unden(andinff$Jl 

Thers  is,  it  is  visible,  great  yariety  in  men's  under- 
standings, and  their  natural  constitutions  put  so  wide 
a  difference  between  some  men  in  this  respect,  that 
art  and  industry  would  never  be  able  to  master ;  and 
their  very  natures  seem  to  want  a  foundation  to  raise 
on  it  that  which  other  men  easily  attain  unto. 
Amongst  men  of  equal  education  there  is  a  great  in- 
equality of  parts.  And  the  woods  of  America,  as  well 
as  the  schoiua  of  Athens,  produce  men  of  screral  abi- 
lities in  Uie  same  kind.  Though  this  be  so,  yet  I 
imagine  most  men  come  veiy  short  of  what  they  might 
attain  unto  in  their  sererai  degrees,  b;jr  a  neslect  of 
their  understandings.  A  few  rules  of  logic  are  Uiought 
sufficient  in  this  case  for  those  who  pretend  to  the 
highest  improTcment;  whereas  I  think  there  are  a 
great  many  natural  defects  in  the  understanding  ca- 
pable of  amendment,  which  are  orerlooked  and  wholly 
neglected.  And  it  is  easy  to  peroeiTo  that  men  are 
guilty  of  a  great  many  faults  in  the  exercise  and  im- 
provement of  this  faculty  of  the  mind,  which  hinder 
them  in  their  progress,  and  keep  them  in  ignorance 
and  error  all  their  lives.  Some  of  them  I  shall  take 
notice  of,  and  endeavour  to  point  out  proper  remedies 
for,  in  tiie  following  discourse. 

Besides  the  want  of  determined  ideas,  and  of  saga- 
city and  exercise  in  finding  out  and  laying  in  order 
intermediate  ideas,  there  are  three  miscarriages  that 
men  are  guilty  of  in  reference  to  their  reason,  where- 
by this  faculty  is  hindered  in  them  from  that  service 
it  might  do  and  was  designed  for.  And  he  that  re- 
flects upon  the  actions  and  discourses  of  mankind, 
will  fina  tiieir  defbcts  in  this  kind  very  frequent  and 
very  observable. 

1.  The  first  is  of  those  who  seldom  reason  at  all, 
but  do  and  think  according  to  the  example  of  others, 
whether  parents,  neighbours,  ministers,  or  who  else 
they  are  pleased  to  make  choice  of  to  have  an  implicit 
faitii  in,  for  the  saving  of  themselves  the  pains  and 
trouble  of  thinking  and  examining  for  themselves. 

2.  The  second  is  of  those  who  put  passion  in  the 
place  of  reason,  and  being  resolved  that  shall  govern 
their  actions  and  arguments,  neither  use  their  own, 
nor  hearken  to  other  people's  reason,  any  farther  than 
it  suits  their  humour,  interest,  or  party ;  and  these, 
one  may  observe,  commonly  content  themselves  with 
words  which  have  no  distinct  ideas  to  them,  though, 
in  other  matters,  that  they  come  with  an  unbiassed 
indifferency  to,  they  want  not  abilities  to  talk  and 
hear  reason,  where  they  have  no  secret  inclination 
that  hinders  them  from  being  untractable  to  it. 

3.  The  third  sort  is  of  those  who  readily  and  sin- 
cerely follow  reason,  but  for  want  of  having  that  which 
one  may  call  large,  sound,  round-about  sense,  have  not 
a  full  view  of  all  that  relates  to  the  question,  and  mav 
be  of  moment  to  decide  it.  We  are  all  short-sighted, 
and  very  often  see  but  one  side  of  a  matter ;  our  views 
are  not  extended  to  all  that  has  a  connexion  with  it. 
From  this  defect,  I  think,  no  man  is  free.  We  see 
but  in  part,  and  we  know  but  in  part,  and  therefore 
it  is  no  wonder  we  conclude  not  right  from  our  partial 
views.  This  might  instruct  the  proudest  esteemer  of 
his  own  parts  how  useful  it  is  to  talk  and  consult 
with  others,  even  such  as  came  short  with  him  in  capa- 
city, quickness,  and  penetration;  for,  since  no  one 
sees  all,  and  we  generally  have  difierent  prospects  of 
the  same  thing,  according  to  our  different,  as  I  may 
say,  positions  to  it,  it  is  not  incongruous  to  think,  nor 


beneath  any  man  to  try,  whether  another  may  not 
have  notions  of  things  which  have  esGM>ed  him,  and 
which  his  reason  would  make  use  of  if  they  came  into 
his  mind.  The  faculty  of  reasoning  seldom  or  never 
deceives  those  who  trust  to  it ;  its  consequences  from 
what  it  builds  on  are  evident  and  oertam ;  bat  that 
which  it  oftenest,  if  not  only,  misleads  us  in,  ia,  that 
the  principles  from  which  we  conclude,  the  grouDds 
upon  which  we  bottom  our  reasoning,  are  but  a  part ; 
something  is  left  out  which  should  go  into  the  reckon- 
ing to  mSke  it  just  and  exact.  *  * 

In  this  we  may  see  the  reason  why  some  men  of 
study  and  thought,  that  reason  right,  and  are  lovers 
of  truth,  do  xnake  no  great  advances  in  their  dis- 
coveries of  it.  Brror  and  truth  are  uncertsdnly  blended 
in  their  minds,  their  decisions  are  lame  and  defective, 
and  they  are  very  often  mistaken  in  their  judgments. 
The  reason  whereof  is,  they  converse  but  with  one  sort 
of  men,  they  read  but  one  sort  of  books,  they  will  not 
come  in  the  hearing  but  of  one  sort  of  notions ;  the 
truth  is,  they  canton  out  to  themselves  a  little  Goshen 
in  the  intellectual  world,  where  light  shines,  and,  as 
they  conclude,  day  blesses  them ;  but  the  rest  of  that 
vast  expansum  they  give  up  to  night  and  darkness, 
and  so  avoid  coming  near  it.    They  have  a  petty  traf- 
fic with  known  correspondents  in  some  little  creek ; 
within  that  they  confine  themselves,  and  are  dexterous 
managers  enough  of  the  wares  and  products  of  that 
comer  with  which  they  content  themselves,  but  will 
not  venture  out  into  the  great  ocean  of  knowledge,  to 
survey  the  riches  that  nature  hath  stored  other  parts 
with,  no  less  genuine,  no  less  solid,  no  less  ueefnl, 
than  what  has  fallen  to  their  lot  in  the  admired  plenty 
and  sufficiency  of  their  own  little  spot,  which  to  them 
contains  whatsoever  is  good  in  the  universe.    Those 
who  live  thus  mewed  up  within  their  own  cootiacted 
territories,  and  will  not  look  abroad  beyond  the  bound- 
aries that  chance,  conceit,  or  laziness,  has  set  to  their 
inquiries,  but  live  sepante  from  Uie  notions,  dis- 
courses, and  attainments  of  the  rest  of  mankind,  may 
not  amiss  be  represented  by  the  inhabitants  ^  the 
Marian  islands,  which,  being  separated  by  a   larre 
tract  of  sea  from  all  communion  with  the  habitaUe 
parts  of  the  earth,  thought  themselves  the  only  people 
of  the  world.    And  though  the  straitncss  and  ooo- 
veniences  of  life  amongst  them  had  never  readied  to 
far  as  to  the  use  of  &«,  till  the  ^aniaids,  not  many 
years  since,  in  their  voyages  from  Acapnloo  to  Manilla 
brought  it  amongst  them,  yet,  in  the  want  and  igno- 
rance of  almost  all  things,  they  looked  upon  them- 
selves, even  after  that  the  Spaniards  had  brought 
amongst  them  the  notice  of  variety  of  nations  abound- 
ing in  sciences,  arts,  and  conveniences  of  life,  of  which 
they  knew  nothing,  they  looked  upon  themaelvca,  I 
say,  as  the  happiest  and  wisest  people  in  the  univecBe. 

iPractiee  and  Ifabit,'] 

We  are  bom  with  faculties  and  powers  capable 
almost  of  anything,  such  at  least  as  would  cany  us 
farther  than  can  £)  easily  imagined ;  but  it  is  only 
the  exercise  of  those  powers  which  gives  ua  ability 
and  skill  in  anything,  and  leads  us  towards  perfec- 
tion. 

A  middle-aged  ploughman  will  scarce  ever  be 
brought  to  the  carriage  and  language  of  a  gentleman, 
though  his  body  be  as  well  proportioned  and  his 
joints  as  supple,  and  his  natural  parts  not  anr  way 
inferior.  The  legs  of  a  dancing-master,  and  the  fingers 
of  a  musician,  fall,  as  it  were,  naturally  without 
thought  or  pains  into  regular  and  admirable  motions. 
Bid  tnem  cnange  their  parts,  and  they  will  in  v&in 
endeavour  to  produce  like  motions  in  the  members 
not  used  to  them,  and  it  will  require  length  of  time 
and  long  practice  to  attain  but  some  degrees  of  a  like 
ability.    What  incredible  and  astonishmg  actions  do 
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we  find  rope-dancers  and  tumblen  brinff  their  bodies 
to  I  not  bat  th&t  sundzy  in  almoit  all  manual  arts 
are  as  wonderful ;  but  I  name  those  which  the  world 
takes  notice  of  for  such,  because,  on  that  yeiy  account, 
thej  gire  money  to  see  them.  All  these  admired  mo- 
tions, bejond  the  reach  and  almost  the  conception  of 
unpractised  spectators,  are  nothing  but  the  mere  effects 
of  use  and  inaustnr  in  men,  whose  bodies  hare  nothing 
peculiar  in  them  from  those  of  the  amaied  lookers  on. 

As  it  is  in  the  body,  so  it  is  in  the  mind  ;  practice 
makes  it  what  it  is ;  and  most  even  of  those  excel- 
lencies which  are  looked  on  as  natural  endowments, 
will  be  found,  when  examined  into  more  narrowly,  to 
be  the  product  of  exercise,  and  to  be  raised  to  Uut 
pitch  onlj  bj  repeated  actions.  Some  men  are  re- 
marked for  pleasantness  in  raillery,  others  for  apo- 
logues and  apposite  diyerting  stories.  This  is  apt  to 
be  taken  for  the  effect  of  pure  nature,  and  that  the 
rather,  because  it  is  not  got  by  rules,  and  those  who 
excel  in  either  of  them,  never  purposely  set  themselyes 
to  the  study  of  it  as  an  art  to  be  learnt.  But  yet  it 
is  true,  that  at  first  some  lucky  hit  which  took  with 
somebody,  and  gained  him  commendation,  encouraged 
him  to  try  again,  inclined  his  thoughts  and  endea- 
yours  that  way,  till  at  last  he  insensibly  got  a  facility 
in  it  without  perceiving  how ;  and  that  is  attributed 
wholly  to  nature,  whidi  was  much  more  the  effect  of 
use  and  practice.  I  do  not  deny  that  natural  dispo- 
sition may  often  give  the  first  rise  to  it ;  but  that 
never  carries  a  man  far  without  use  and  exercise,  and 
it  is  practice  alone  that  brings  the  powen  of  the  mind 
as  well  as  those  of  the  body  to  their  perfection.  Many 
a  good  poetic  vein  is  buried  under  a  trade,  and  never 
produces  anything  for  want  of  improvement.  We  see 
the  ways  of  discourse  and  reasoning  are  very  different, 
even  concerning  the  same  matter,  at  court  and  in  the 
university.  And  he  that  will  go  but  from  Westmin- 
ster-hall to  the  Exchange,  will  find  a  different  genius 
and  turn  in  their  ways  of  talking ;  and  one  cannot 
think  that  all  whose  lot  fell  in  the  city  were  bom  with 
different  parts  from  those  who  were  bred  at  the  uni- 
versity or  inns  of  court. 

To  what  purpose  all  this,  but  to  show  that  the  dif- 
ference, so  observable  in  men's  understandings  and 
parts,  does  not  arise  so  much  from  the  natural  facul- 
ties, as  acquired  habits !  He  would  be  laughed  at 
that  should  go  about  to  make  a  fine  dancer  out  of  a 
country  hedger,  at  past  fifty.  And  he  will  not  have 
much  better  success  who  shall  endeavour  at  that  age 
to  make  a  man  reason  well,  or  speak  handsomely,  who 
has  never  been  used  to  it,  though  you  should  lay  be- 
fore him  a  collection  of  all  the  best  precepts  of  logic 
or  oratory.  Nobody  is  made  anting  by  hearing  of 
rules,  or  laying  them  up  in  his  memory;  practice 
must  settle  the  habit  of  doing  without  reflecting  on 
the  rule ;  and  you  may  as  well  hope  to  make  a  good 
painter  or  musician,  extempore,  by  a  lecture  and  in- 
struction in  the  arts  of  music  and  painting,  as  a  co- 
herent thinker,  or  strict  reasoner,  by  a  set  of  rules, 
showing  him  wherein  right  reasoning  consists. 

This  being  so,  that  defects  and  weakness  in  men's 
understandings,  as  well  as  other  faculties,  come  from 
want  of  a  right  use  of  their  own  minds,  I  am  apt  to 
think  the  fault  is  generally  mislaid  upon  nature,  and 
there  is  often  s  complaint  of  want  of  parts,  when  the 
fault  lies  in  want  of  a  due  improvement  of  them.  We 
see  mttn  frequently  dexterous  and  sharp  enough  in 
making  a  barsain,  who,  if  you  reason  with  them  about 
matters  of  religion,  appear  perfectly  stupid. 

[Prtjudices.] 

Evei^  one  is  forward  to  complain  of  the  prejudices 
that  mislead  other  men  or  parties,  as  if  he  were  firee, 
and  had  none  of  his  own.  This  being  objected  on  all 
hides,  it  is  agreed  that  it  is  a  fault,  and  a  hindrance 


to  knowledge.  What,  now,  is  the  cure!  No  other 
but  this,  that  every  man  should  let  alone  others'  pre- 
judices, and  examine  his  own.  Nobody  is  convinced 
of  his  by  the  accusation  of  another :  he  recriminates 
by  the  same  rule,  and  is  clear.  The  only  way  to 
remove  this  great  cause  of  ignorance  and  error  out  of 
the  world,  is  for  every  one  impartially  to  examine 
himself.  If  others  will  not  deal  fairly  with  their  own 
minds,  does  that  make  my  errors  truths,  or  ought  it 
to  make  mo  in  love  with  them,  and  willing  to  impose 
on  myself!  If  others  love  cataracts  on  their  eyes, 
should  that  hinder  me  from  couching  of  mine  as 
soon  as  I  could  I  Every  one  declares  against  blind- 
ness, and  vet  who  almost  is  not  fond  of  that  which 
dims  his  sight,  and  keeps  the  clear  light  out  of  his 
mind,  which  should  lead  him  into  truth  and  know- 
ledge? False  or  doubtful  positions,  relied  uimn  as 
unquestionable  maxims,  keep  those  in  the  dark  from 
truth  who  build  on  them.  Such  are  usually  the 
prejudices  imbibed  from  education,  party,  reverence, 
fashion,  interest,  &c  This  is  the  mote  which  every 
one  sees  in  his  brother's  e^e,  but  never  regards  the 
beam  in  his  own.  For  who  is  there  almost  that  is  ever 
brought  fairly  to  examine  his  own  principles,  and  see 
whether  they,  are  such  as  will  bear  the  trial  t  But 
yet  this  should  be  one  of  the  first  things  every  one 
should  set  about,  and  be  scrupulous  in,  who  would 
rightly  conduct  his  understanding  in  the  search  of 
trxtth  and  knowledge. 

To  those  who  are  willing  to  get  rid  of  this  great 
hindrance  of  knowledge  (for  to  such  only  I  write) ;  to 
those  who  would  shake  off  this  great  and  dangerous 
impostor  Prejudice,  who  dresses  up  falsehood  in  the 
likeness  of  trrith,  and  so  dexterously  hoodwinks  men's 
minds,  as  to  keep  them  in  the  dark,  with  a  belief  that 
they  are  more  in  the  light  than  any  that  do  not  see 
with  their  eyes,  I  shall  offer  this  one  mark  whereby 
prejudice  may  be  known.  He  that  is  strongly  of  any 
opinion,  must  suppose  (unless  he  be  self-condemned) 
that  his  persuasion  is  built  upon  good  grounds,  and 
that  his  assent  is  no  greater  than  what  the  evidence 
of  the  truth  he  holds  &rces  him  to ;  and  that  they  are 
arguments,  and  not  inclination  or  fancy,  that  make 
him  so  confident  and  positive  in  his  tenets.  Now  if, 
after  all  his  profession,  he  cannot  bear  any  opposition 
to  his  opinion,  if  he  cannot  so  much  as  cive  a  patient 
hearing,  much  less  examine  and  weigh  uie  arguments 
on  the  other  side,  does  he  not  plainly  confess  it  is 
prejudice  governs  him!  And  it  is  not  evidence  of 
truth,  but  some  laasy  anticipation,  some  beloved  pre- 
sumption, that  he  desires  to  rest  undisturbed  in.  For 
if  what  he  holds  be  as  he  gives  out,  well  fenced  with 
evidence,  and  he  sees  it  to  be  true,  what  need  he  fear 
to  put  it  to  the  proof!  If  his  opinion  be  settled  upon 
a  firm  foundation,  if  the  arguments  that  support  it, 
and  have  obtained  his  assent,  be  dear,  good,  and  con- 
vincing, why  should  he  be  shy  to  have  it  tried  whether 
they  he  proof  or  not !  He  whose  assent  goes  beyond 
his  evidence,  owes  this  excess  of  his  adherence  only 
to  prejudice,  and  does,  in  effect,  own  it  when  he  re- 
fuses to  hear  what  is  offered  against  it;  declaring 
thereby,  that  it  is  not  evidence  he  seeks,  but  the 
quiet  enjoyment  of  the  opinion  he  is  fond  of,  with  a 
forward  condemnation  of  all  that  may  stand  in  oppo- 
sition to  it,  unheard  and  unexamined. 

[It^udtcimii  Hatte  in  Study,} 

The  eagerness  and  strong  bent  of  the  mind  after 
knowledge,  if  not  warily  regulated,  is  often  a  hin- 
drance to  it.  It  still  presses  into  farther  discoveries 
and  new  objects,  and  catches  at  the  variety  of  know- 
ledge, and  therefore  often  stays  not  long  enough  on 
what  is  before  it,  to  look  into  it  as  it  shotud,  for  haste 
to  pursue  what  is  yet  out  of  sifht.  He  that  rides  post 
through  a  country  may  be  able,  from  the  transient 
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yiew,  to  tell  in  general  how  the  parti  lie,  atid  maj  be 
able  to  gire  some  loose  description  of  here  a  mountain 
and  there  a  plain,  here  a  morass  and  there  a  rirer ; 
woodland  in  one  part  and  savannahs  in  another.  Such 
superficial  ideas  and  obserrations  as  these  he  may 
collect  in  galloping  over  it ;  but  the  more  useful  ob^ 
servations  of  the  soil,  plants,  animals,  and  inhabi- 
tants, with  their  several  sorts  and  properties,  must 
necessarily  escape  him;  and  It  is  seldom  men  ever 
discover  the  rich  mines  without  some  digging.  Nature 
commonly  lodges  her  treasures  and  jewels  in  rocky 
sround.  If  the  matter  be  knotty,  and  the  sense  lies 
deep,  the  mind  must  stop  and  buckle  to  it,  and  stick 
upon  it  with  labour  and  thought,  and  close  contem- 
plation, and  not  leave  it  until  it  has  mastered  the  dif- 
ficulty and  got  possession  of  truth.  But  hete  care  must 
be  taken  to  avoid  the  other  eitreme :  a  man  must  not 
stick  at  every  useless  nicety,  and  expect  mysteries  of 
science  in  eveiy  trivial  question  or  scruple  that  he 
may  raise.  He  that  will  stand  to  pick  up  and  exa- 
mine every  pebble  that  comes  ih  his  way,  is  as  un- 
likely to  return  enriched  and  laden  with  jewels,  as 
the  other  that  travelled  full  speed.  Truths  are  not 
the  better  nor  the  worse  fbr  their  obviousness  or  di£5- 
culty,  but  their  value  is  to  be  measured  by  their 
usefulness  and  tendency.  Insignificant  observation^ 
should  not  take  up  any  of  our  minutes ;  and  those 
that  enlarge  our  view,  and  give  light  towards  further 
and  useful  discoveries,  should  not  be  neglected,  though 
they  stop  our  course,  and  spend  some  of  our  time  in 
a  fixed  attention. 

There  is  another  haste  that  does  often,  and  will, 
mislead  the  mind,  if  it  be  left  to  itself  and  its  own 
conduct.  The  understanding  is  naturally  forward, 
not  only  to  learn  its  knowledge  by  variety  (which 
makes  it  skip  over  one  to  get  speedily  to  another  part 
of  knowledge),  but  also  eager  to  enlarge  its  views  by 
running  too  fast  into  general  observations  and  con- 
clusions, without  a  due  examination  of  particulars 
enough  whereon  to  found  those  general  axioms.  This 
seems  to  enlarge  their  stock,  but  it  is  of  fancies,  not 
realities;  such  theories,  built  upon  narrow  founda- 
tions, stand  but  weakly,  and  if  they  fall  not  them- 
selves, are  at  least  very  hardly  to  be  supported  against 
the  assaults  of  opposition.  And  thus  men,  being  too 
hasty  to  erect  to  themselves  general  notions  and  ill- 
grounded  theories,  find  themselves  deceived  in  their 
fitock  of  knowledge,  when  they  come  to  examine  their 
hastily  assumed  maxims  themselves,  or  to  have  them 
attacked  by  others.  General  observations,  drawn  from 
particulars,  are  the  jewels  of  knowledge,  comprehend- 
ing great  store  in  a  little  room ;  but  they  are  there- 
fore to  be  made  with  the  greater  care  and  caution, 
leAt,  if  we  take  counterfeit  for  true,  our  loss  and  shame 
will  be  the  greater,  when  our  stock  comes  to  a  severe 
scrutiny.  One  or  two  particulars  may  suggest  hints 
of  inquiry,  and  they  do  well  who  take  those  hints ; 
but  if  they  turn  them  into  conclusions,  and  make 
them  presently  general  rules,  they  are  forward  Indeed ; 
but  it  is  only  to  impose  on  themselves  by  propositions 
assumed  for  truths  without  sufficient  warrant.  To 
make  such  observations,  is,  as  has  been  already  re- 
marked, to  make  the  head  a  magaEine  of  materials, 
which  can  hardlv  be  called  knowledge,  or  at  least  it 
is  but  like  a  collection  of  lumber  not  reduced  to  use 
or  order ;  and  he  that  makes  eveiythinf  an  observa- 
tion, has  the  same  useless  plenty,  ana  much  more 
falsehood  mixed  with  it.  The  extremes  on  both  sides 
are  to  be  avoided ;  and  he  will  be  able  to  give  the 
best  account  of  his  studies,  who  keeps  his  understand- 
ing in  the  right  mean  between  them* 

{Pleasure  and  Pawi.] 

The  infinitely  wise  Author  of  our  beinff,  having 
given  us  the  power  over  several  parts  of  our  bodies,  to 


move  or  keep  them  at  r^  as  we  think  fit ;  and  al«>, 
by  the  motion  of  them,  to  move  ourselves  and  conti- 
ffuous  bodies,  in  which  consists  kll  the  actioiM  of  our 
bodv ;  having  also  given  a  power  to  our  mind,  in  seve- 
ral instances,  to  choose  amongst  its  ideas  which  it  will 
think  on,  and  to  pursue  the  inquiry  of  this  or  that 
subject  with  consideration  and  attention;  to  excite 
us  to  these  actions  of  thinking  and  Hiotion  that  we 
ate  capable  of,  has  beeh  pleased  to  join  to  seTcral 
thoughts,  and  Several  sensations,  a  perception  of  de- 
light. If  this  were  wholly  separated  fK>m  all  our  out- 
ward  s^sations  and  inward  thoughts,  we  should  have 
no  reason  to  prefer  one  thought  or  action  to  another, 
neglisence  to  attention,  or  motioti  to  rest.  And  m 
we  should  neither  stir  bur  bodies,  nor  emplor  our 
minds ;  but  let  our  thoughts  (if  I  may  so  call  it}  ran 
adrift,  without  any  direction  or  design ;  and  suffio*  the 
ideas  of  our  minds,  like  unregarded  shadows,  to  make 
their  appearancei  there,  as  it  happehed,  without  at- 
tending to  them.  In  which  state,  man,  however  fur- 
nished with  the  faculties  of  understanding  and  will, 
would  be  a  very  idle  inactive  creature,  and  pass  his 
time  only  in  a  lazy  lethaigic  dream.  It  has,  there- 
fore, pleased  our  wise  Crea&r  to  annex  to  several  oh- 
jects,  and  the  ideas  which  we  receive  from  them,  as 
also  to  several  of  our  thoughts,  a  concomitant  plea- 
sure, and  that  in  several  objects  to  several  degrees;, 
that  those  faculties  which  he  had  endowed  us  with 
might  not  remain  wholly  idle  and  unemployed  by  as. 

Pain  has  the  same  efficacy  and  use  to  set  us  on 
work  that  pleasure  has,  we  lieing  as  ready  to  employ 
our  faculties  to  avoid  that,  as  to  pursue  this ;  only 
this  is  worth  our  consideration,  '  that  pain  is  often 
produced  by  the  same  objects  and  ideas  that  produce 
pleasure  in  us.'    This,  their  near  conjunction,  which 
makes  tis  often  feel  pain  in  the  sensations  where  we 
expected  pleasure,  givto  us  new  occasion  of  admixing 
the  wisdom  and  go<Mbiess  of  our  Maker,  who,  design- 
ing the  preservation  of  our  being,  has  annexed  pain 
to  the  applicatioh  of  many  thines  to  our  bodies,  to 
warn  us  or  the  harm  that  tney  will  do,  and  as  advices 
to  withdraw  from  them.    But  He,  not  designing  our 
preservation  barely,  but  the  preservation  of  every  part 
and  organ  in  its  perfection,  oath,  in  many  cases,  an- 
nexed pain  to  those  very  ideas  which  delight  us. 
Thus  heat,  that  is  very  agreeable  to  us  in  one  degnc, 
by  a  little  greater  increase  of  It,  proves  no  ordinary 
torment ;  and  the  most  pleasant  of  all  sensible  objects, 
light  itself,  if  there  be  too  much  of  it,  if  increased  be- 
yond a  due  proportion  to  our  eyes,  causes  a  very  p«ui- 
ful  sensation ;  which  is  wisely  tad  ftvourably  so  or- 
dered by  nature,  that  when  any  object  does,  by  the 
vehemency  of  its  operation,  disorder  the  instruments 
of  sensation,  whose  structures  cannot  but  be  vexy^  nic« 
and  delicate,  we  might  by  the  pain  be  warned  to  with- 
draw, before  the  organ  be  quite  put  out  of  order,  and 
so  be  unfitted  for  its  proper  function  for  the  ftiture. 
The  consideration  of  tnos^  objects  that  produce  it  nuy 
well  persuade  us,  that  this  is  the  end  or  use  of  pain. 
For,  though  great  liffht  be  insufferable  to  our  eyes,  yet 
the  highest  degree  <?  daifknesi  does  not  at  all  disease 
them ;  because  that  causing  no  disorderly  motion  in 
it,  leaves  that  curious  organ  unharmed  in  its  natural 
state.    But  yet  excels  of  cold,  as  well  as  heat,  painc 
us,  because  it  is  ^ually  destructive  to  that  temfvr 
which  is  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  lif^  and  the 
exercise  of  the  several  functions  of  the  body,  and  which 
consists  in  a  moderate  degree  of  warmth,  or,  if  you 
please,  a  motion  of  the  insensible  parts  of  our  botues, 
confined  within  certain  bounds. 

Beyond  all  this,  we  may  find  another  reason  vIit 
God  hath  scattered  up  and  down  several  degrees  if 
pleasure  and  pain  in  all  the  things  that  environ  aad 
afiect  us,  and  blended  them  together  in  almost  all 
that  our  thoughts  and  senses  have  to  do  with ;  that  we, 
finding  impetfection,  dissatisfhction,  and  want  cf  com- 
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plete  happiness  in  all  the  enjoyments  which  the  crea- 
tures can  afford  us,  miglit  be  fed  to  seek  it  in  the  en- 
jojment  of  Him  *  with  whom  there  is  fulness  of  joy, 
and  at  whose  right  hand  are  pleasures  for  eyermore. 

[Importanee  of  Moral  EdueaiwiL] 

Under  whose  care  soeyer  a  child  is  put  to  be  taught 
during  the  tender  and  flexible  years  of  his  life,  this 
Im  certain,  it  ^ould  be  one  who  thinks  Latin  and  lan- 
guages the  least  part  of  education ;  one  who,  knowing 
how  much  yirtue  and  a  well-tempered  soul  is  to  be 
preferred  to  any  sort  of  learning  or  language,  makes 
it  his  chief  business  to  form  the  mind  of  his  scholars, 
and  giye  that  a  right  disposition ;  which,  if  once  got, 
though  all  the  rest  should  be  neglected^  would  in 
due  time  produce  all  the  rest ;  and  which,  if  it  be  not 
got,  and  settled  so  as  to  keep  out  ill  and  yicious 
habits — language**  and  sciences^  and  all  the  other 
accomplishments  of  education,  will  be  to  no  puijyose 
but  to  make  the  worse  or  more  damgerous  man. 

iFadmg  ofldetufrom  (he  Mind.'] 

Ideas  quickly  fade,  and  often  yanish  quite  out  of  the 
understanding,  leaying  no  more  footsteps  or  remain- 
ing characters  of  themselyes  than  shadows  do  flying 
orer  a  field  of  com.  *  *  The  memory  of  some  men 
is  very  tenacious,  eyen  to  a  miracle;  but  yet  there 
seems  to  be  a  consta&t  decay  of  all  our  ideas,  eyen  of 
those  which  are  struck  deepest,  and  in  minds  the 
most  retentiye  ;  so  that  if  they  be  not  sometimes  re- 
newed by  repeated  exercise  of  the  senses,  or  reflection 
on  those  kind  of  objects  which  at  first  occasioned 
them,  the  print  wears  out,  and  at  last  there  remains 
nothing  to  be  seen.  Thus  the  ideas,  aS  well  as  chil- 
dren of  our  youth,  often  die  before  us ;  and  our  minds 
represent  to  us  those  tombs  to  which  we  are  approach- 
ing, where,  though  the  brass  and  marble  remain,  yet 
the  inscriptions  are  efl%u;ed  by  time,  and  the  imagery 
moulders  away.  Pictures  drawn  in  our  minds  are 
laid  in  fading  colours,  and,  unless  sometimes  refreshed, 
yanish  and  disappear.  How  much  the  constitution 
of  our  bodies  and  the  make  of  our  animal  spirits  are 
concerned  in  this,  and  whether  the  temper  of  the 
brain  make  this  difference,  that  in  some  it  retains  the 
characters  drawn  on  it  like  marble,  in  others  like  free- 
stone, and  in  others  little  better  than  sand,  I  shall 
not  here  inquire :  though  it  may  icem  probable  that 
the  constitution  of  the  body  does  sometimes  influence 
the  memory ;  since  we  oftentimes  find  a  disease  quite 
strip  the  mind  of  all  its  ideas,  And  the  flames  of  a 
feyer  in  a  few  days  calcine  all  those  images  to  dust 
and  confusion,  wnieh  aeenied  to  be  M  lifting  as  if 
grayed  in  marble. 

{Hittory,'] 

The  stories  of  Alexft&der  and  CsMar,  fkrthef  than 
they  instruct  us  in  the  Art  Of  Hyins  well,  and  furnish 
us  with  obserrattona  of  wisdom  ana  prudence,  are  not 
one  jot  to  be  breferred  to  the  history  of  Robin  Hood, 
or  the  Seyen  Wise  Masters.  I  do  not  deny  but  his- 
tory is  WIT  usef\xl,  and  yery  instructiye  of  human 
life ;  but  If  It  be  studied  only  for  the  reputation  of 
being  ft  hlitorian^  li  it  ft  yery  empty  thin| ;  and  he 
that  ean  tell  ftU  the  particulars  of''^  Herodotus  and 
Plutarch,  Curtltts  and  Llyy,  without  making  any 
other  use  of  them,  may  be  an  ignonnt  man  with  a 
cood  memorr,  and  with  all  his  pains  hftth  only  filled 
hie  head  With  Christmas  tales.  And^  which  is  worse, 
the  greateit  part  of  history  being  maae  up  of  wars  and 
conquests,  and  thett  styloi  esneclftlly  the  Romans, 
speaking  of  yalour  fti  the  chief  If  not  the  only  yirtue, 
we  are  in  danger  to  be  misled  by  the  general  current 
and  business  of  history ;  and,  looking  on  Alexander 
and  Csesar,  and  such-like  heroes,  as  the  highest  in- 
stances of  human  greatness,  because  they  each  of  them 


caused  the  death  of  seyeral  hundred  thousand  men, 
and  the  ruin  of  a  much  greater  number,  oyerran  a 
great  part  of  the  earth,  and  killed  the  inhabitants 
to  possess  themseWes  of  their  countries — ^we  are  apt 
to  make  butchery  and  rapine  the  chief  marks  and 
yeiy  essence  of  human  greatness.  And  if  ciril  history 
be  a  great  dealer  of  it,  and  to  many  readers  thus  use- 
less, curious  and  difilcult  inquirings  in  antiqui^  are 
much  more  so;  and  the  exact  dimensions  of  the 
Colossus,  or  figure  of  the  Capitol,  the  ceremonies  of 
the  Greek  and  Roman  marriages,  or  who  it  was  that 
first  coined  money ;  these,  I  confess,  set  a  man  well 
off  in  the  world,  especially  amongst  the  learned,  but 
set  him  yery  little  on  in  his  way.  *  * 

I  shall  only  add  one  word,  and  then  conclude :  and 
that  is,  that  whereas  in  the  beginning  I  cut  off  history 
from  our  study  as  a  useless  part,  as  certainly  it  is 
where  it  is  read  only  ai  a  tale  that  is  told ;  here,  on 
the  other  side,  I  recommend  it  to  one  who  hath  well 
settled  in  his  mind  the  principles  of  morality,  and 
knows  how  to  make  a  judgment  on  the  actions  of 
men,  as  one  of  the  most  us^ul  studies  he  can  apply 
himself  to.  There  he  shall  see  a  picture  of  the  world 
and  the  nature  of  mankind,  and  so  learn  to  think  of 
men  as  they  are.  There  he  shall  see  the  rise  of  opi- 
nions, and  find  from  what  slight  and  sometimes  shame- 
ful occasions  some  of  them  haye  taken  their  rise, 
which  yet  afterwards  haye  had  great  authority,  and 
passed  almost  for  sacred  in  the  world,  and  borne  down 
all  before  them.  There  also  one  may  learn  great  and 
useful  instructions  of  prudence,  and  be  wam^  against 
the  cheats  and  roffueries  of  the  world,  with  many 
more  adyantages  which  I  shall  not  here  enumerate. 

[Orthodoxif  and  fferoff,] 

The  great  diyision  among  Christians  is  about  opi- 
nions. Eyery  sect  has  its  set  of  them,  and  that  is 
called  Orthodoxy ;  and  he  that  professes  his  assent  to 
them,  though  with  an  implicit  faith,  and  without  ex- 
amining, is  orthodox,  and  in  the  way  to  saWation. 
But  if  he  examines,  and  thereupon  questions  any  one 
of  them,  he  is  presently  suspected  of  heresy ;  and  if 
he  oppose  them  or  hold  the  contrary,  he  is  presently 
condemned  as  in  a  damnable  error,  and  in  the  sure 
way  to  perdition.  Of  this  one  may  say,  that  there  is 
nor  can  be  nothing  more  wrong.  For  he  that  examines, 
and  upon  a  fair  examination  embraces  an  error  for  a 
truth,  has  done  his  duty  more  than  he  who  embraces 
the  profession  f  for  the  truths  themselyes  he  does  not 
embrace)  of  tne  truth  without  haying  examined 
whether  it  be  true  or  no.  And  he  that  has  done  his 
duty  according  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  is  certainly 
more  in  the  way  to  heayen  than  he  who  has  done 
nothinff  of  it.  For  if  it  be  our  duty  to  search  after 
truth,  he  certainly  that  has  searched  after  it,  though 
he  has  not  found  it,  in  some  points  has  paid  a  more 
acceptable  obedience  to  the  will  of  his  Maker  than  he 
that  has  not  searched  at  all,  but  professes  to  haye 
found  truth,  when  he  has  neither  scorched  nor  found 
it.  For  he  that  takes  up  the  opinions  of  any  church 
in  the  lump,  without  examining  them,  has  truly 
neither  searched  after  nor  found  truth,  but  has  only 
found  those  that  he  thinks  haye  found  truth,  and  so 
receiyes  what  they  say  with  an  implicit  faith,  and 
so  pays  them  the  homage  that  is  due  onl^  to  God, 
Who  cannot  be  deoeiyed,  nor  deoeiye.  In  this  way  the 
seyeral  churches  (in  which,  as  one  may  obserye,  opi- 
nions are  preferred  to  life,  and  orthodoxy  is  that 
which  they  are  concerned  for,  and  not  morals)  put  the 
terms  of  salyation  on  that  which  the  Author  of  our 
salyation  does  not  put  them  in.  The  beliering  of  a 
collection  of  certain  propositions,  which  are  called 
and  esteemed  fundamental  articles,  because  it  has 
pleased  ^e  compilers  to  put  them  into  their  confee- 
sion  of  faith,  is  made  the  condition  of  salyation. 
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One  abould  not  diipute  vitli  a,  man  who,  either 
through  stupidit;  or  shameleuneM,  denit*  plain  and 
Tiaible  truths. 


lOptxnilio 


'o  !few  jDocfrinei.} 
™U7  i«   a  terrib 


Eo    ch&TR 

*  thaj  do 


certainly  not  tlie 


ngiit  thow  who  judge  of 
of  their  perukeg,  bj  the  faehion,  luid 
'    'le  right  hut  the  received  doctrioni.     Truth  acute 

p  jet  carried  it  by  vote  anywhere 
AppCKiance :  new  opiniona  ore  always  aunpected,  and 
luually  oppoaed,  without  any  other  reason  but  be- 
"    w  they  arc  not  already  common.     But  truth,  liki 

I,  ia  not  the  leu  ao  for  being  newly  brought  out  of 

mine,  It  ia  trial  aod  examination  muat  gire  it 
price,  and  not  any  antique  fuihion  :  and  though  it  be 
ot  yet  current  by  the  public  Htamp,  yet  it  may,  for 

11  that,  be  aa  old  I  

leaa  genuine. 

llhUy  a/Praernng  Heallh.1 

If  by  gaining  faiowledge  ne  destroy  our  health,  w 
labour  for  a  thinj;  that  will  be  uieleas  in  our  hands 
and  if,  by  hararaing  our  bodies  (though  with  a  desig: 
to  render  ouiaelTen  more  uaefulj,  we  depriyo  ourselre 
of  the  abilities  and  opportunities  of  doing  that  good 
'e  might  hare  done  witli  a  meaner  talent,  which  Ood 
bought  mifficient  for  ua,  by  haTing  deuied  ua  t" 
Bti«ngth  to  improTe  it  to  that  pitch  whicb  men 
atrongor  constitutions  can  attain  to,  we  rob  Ood 
much  Krricc,  and  our  neighbour  of  all  that  help 
eh,  ia  a  atate  of  health,  with  moderate  knowl""-- 
migbt  haie  been  able  to  perform.  He  that 
TCMcl  by  overloading  it,  though  it  be  with  gold, 
and  ailrer,  and  precious  atonra,  will  pie  his  owner 
but  an  ill  acrount  of  hia  Tojage. 

[Tolentim  0/  0(A«-  Sfai'i  Opmimta.'] 
Since,  therefore,  it  is  unaroidabla  to  the  greatest 
part  of  men,  if  not  all,  to  hare  several  opinions,  with- 
certain  and  indubitable  proofs  of  their  truth 
it  carries  too  groat  an  imputation  of  ignorance, 
lightness,  or  folly,  for  men  to  quit  and  renounce  their 
former  tenets  presently  upon  the  offer  of  an  argument, 
^  which  they  cannot  ini mediately  answer,  and  show 
the  insufficiency  of;  it  would,  luethinka,  become  all 
I  men  (o  iDaintain  peace,  and  the  common  offices  of 
,  humanity  and  friendahip,  in  the  diversity  of  opinions: 
since  we  cannot  reasonably  expect  that  any  one 
I  should  readily  and  obsequioualy  quit  his  own  opinion, 
and  embrace  ouT?i  irith  a  blind  resignation  to  an 
authority,  which  the  understanding  of  man  acknow- 
ledges not.  For  however  it  may  often  mintake,  it  can 
own  no  other  guide  but  reason,  nor  btindlj  submit  to 
!  the  will  and  dictates  of  another.  If  he  you  would 
I  bring  over  to  your  sentiments  be  one  tl 
'   '  e  he  assenta,  jou  must  give  him 

re  to  go  over  the  account  again,  and,  recalling 
;  what  is  out  of  his  mind,  examine  all  the  particulara, 
sec  on'wbichaido  the  advantage  lies:  and  if  hn  will 
it  think  our  arguments  of  weight  enough  to  en^fage 
m  anew  in  so  much  pains,  it  is  but  wliat  we  otlen 
I  do  ourselves  in  the  like  eases,  and  we  should  take  it 
'  amiss  if  other*  should  prescribe  to  us  what  points  we 
j  should  study.  And  if  he  he  one  who  lake*  his  opi- 
IS  Dpon  trust,  how  can  we  imagine  that  he  should  1 
■unce  those  tenets  which  time  and  custom  hare  so 


settled  in  his  mind,  that  he  thinks  them  self-eiidn:,  ] 
andof  an  unquestionable  certainty  ;  or  which  he  utt 
to  be  imprcasiona  he  has  received  from  God  hinuri^ 
or  from  men  sent  by  him  1  How  can  we  eiptct,  1  ut.  . 
that  opinions  thus  settled  should  be  given  np  10  (it 
arguments  or  authority  of  a  etnnger  or  adrentii,  . 
especially  if  there  be  any  suspicion  of  inteittt  qj  is-  , 
sign,  as  there  never  fails  to  be  where  men  fnd  tloi- 
selres  illtrcated !  We  should  do  well  to  comn^MUi 
our  mutual  ignorance,  and  endeavour  to  reciow  i: 
in  all  the  gentle  and  fair  ways  of  iuformatim:  ui  ' 
not  instantly  treat  others  ill,  aa  obvtinale  and  pn- 
verse,  because  they  will  not  renounce  their  own  tii 
receive  our  opinions,  or  at  least  those  we  would  fm 
upon  them,  when  it  is  more  than  probable  thui. 
arc  no  less  obstinate  in  not  embrauing  some  of  Ibrin. 
For  wbere  is  the  man  that  has  incontestable  rvidsn 
of  the  truth  of  all  that  he  holds,  or  of  the  blwlLui 
of  all  he  condemna  ;  or  can  say  that  he  has  cxsiniaFd 
to  the  bottom  all  hia  own,  or  other  men's  opmioDi! 
Tho  necessity  of  believing  without  knowledp,  ut, 
often  upon  very  slight  grounds,  in  this  fleeting  ajit 
of  action  and  blindness  we  an  in,  shoold  nutr  o 
more  busy  and  careful  to  inform  oarselvei  thu  p.i- 
strain  others.  At  least  thoee  who  have  not  thorou^i 
examined  to  the  bottom  all  their  own  teneU,  uu-i 
confess  they  are  unfit  to  prescribe  to  others ;  uid  ir 
unreasonable  in  imposing  that  as  truth  on  other  moi' 
belief  which  they  themeelves  have  not  sesrcfatd  iiu. 
nor  weighed  the  arguments  of  probability  on  vhlA 
they  should  receive  or  reject  it.  Those  who  bii- 
fairly  and  truly  examined,  and  are  thereby  gut  ^- 
doubt  in  all  the  doctrines  they  profess  and  ^ira 
themselves  by,  would  have  a  juster  pretence  to  ieqs.:i 
others  to  followthem:  but  these  are  so  few  in  niuulni. 
and  find  so  little  reason  to  be  magisterial  in  Uxc 
opinions,  that  nothing  insolent  and  iiaperioai  b  u^ 
expected  from  them :  and  there  is  reason  to  thicl. 
that  if  men  were  better  instructed  thenuclve^,  H^ 
would  be  less  imposing  on  others. 
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tion  of  his  principles,  how  truly  he  had  pomted  out 
the  means  of  enlarg^g  human  knowledge.     The 
eminent  man  of  whom  we  speak  was  the  son  of 
Richard  Boyle,  Earl  of  Cork,  at  whose  mansion  of 
Lismore  he  was  horn  in  the  year  1627.    After  study- 
ing at  Eton  college  and  Geneya,  and  travelling 
through  Italy,  he  returned  to  England  in   1644. 
Being  in  easy  circumstances,  and  endowed  with 
uncommon  activity  of  mind,  he  forthwith  applied 
himself  to  those  studies  and  experiments  in  che- 
mistry and  natural  philosophy  which  continued  to 
engage  his  attention  throughout  the  remainder  of 
his  life.    During  the  civil  war,  some  ingenious  men 
began  to  hold  weekly  meetings  at  Oicford,  for  the 
cultivation  of  what  was  then   termed  *the  new 
philosophy,'  first  at  the  lodgings  of  Dr  Wilkins  (as 
already  stated  in  our  account  of  that  divine),  and 
subsequently,  for  the  most  part,  at  the  residence  of 
Boyle.    These  scientific  persons,  with  others  who 
afterwards  joined  them,  were  incorporated  by  Charles 
II.,  in  1662,  under  the  title  of  the  Royal  Society. 
Boyle,  after  settling  in  London  in  1668,  was  one  of 
the  most  active  members,  and  many  of  bis  treatises 
originally  appeared  in  the  Society's  *  Philosophical 
Transactions.*    The  works  of  this  industrious  man 
(who  died  in   1691),  arc  so  numerous,  that  they 
occupy  six  thick  quarto  volumes.     They  consist 
chiefly  of  accounts  of  his  experimental  researches  in 
chemistry  and  natural  philosophy,  particularly  with 
respect  to  the  mechanical  and  chemical  properties  of 
the  air.    The  latter  subject  was  one  in  which  he  felt 
much  interest ;  and  by  means  of  the  air-pump,  the 
construction  of  which  he  materially  improved,  he 
succeeded  in  making  many  valuable  pneumatic  dis- 
coveries.   Theology  likewise  being  a  favourite  sub- 
ject, he  published  various  works,  both  in  defence  of 
Christianity,  and  in  explanation  of  the  benefits  ac- 
cruing to  religion  firom  the  study  of  the  divine 
attributes  as  £spUyed  in  the  material  world.    So 
earnest  was  he  in  ihe  cause  of  Christianity,  that 
he  not  only  devoted  much  time  and  money  in  con- 
tributing to  its  propagation  in  foreign  parts,  but, 
by  a  codicil  to  his  will,  made  provision  for  the  deli- 
very of  eight  sermons  yearly  in  London  by  some 
learned  divine,  'for  proving  the  Christian  religion 
against  notorious  infidels,  namely,  atheists,  theists, 
pagans,  Jews,  and  Mahometans;  not   descending 
lower  to  any  controversies  that  are  among  Chris- 
tians themselves.'    We  learn  from  his  biographers, 
that  in  1660  he  was  solicited  by  Lord  Clarendon 
to  adopt  the  clerical  profession,  in  order  that  the 
church  might  have  the  support  of  those  eminent 
abilities  and  virtues  by  which  he  was  distinguished. 
Two  considerations,  however,  induced  him  to  with- 
hold comphance.    In  the  first  place,  he  regarded 
himsdf  as  more  likely  to  advance  religion  by  his 
writings  in  the  character  of  a  layman,  tlian  if  he 
were  in  the  more  interested  position  of  one  of  the 
clergy — ^whose  preaching  there  was  a  general  ten- 
dency to  look  upon  as  the  remunerated  exercise  of  a 
profession.  And  secondly,  he  felt  the  obligations,  im- 
portance, and  difficulties  of  the  pastoral  care  to  be  so 
^reat,  thab  he  wanted  the  confidence  to  undertake  it ; 
'  especially,'  says  Bishop  Burnet,  *  not  having  felt 
within  himself  an  inwai^  motion  to  it  by  the  Holy 
Ghost;  and  the  first  question  that  is  put  to  those 
who  come  to  be  initiated  into  the  service  of  the 
church,  relating  to  that  motion,  he,  who  had  not  felt 
it,  thought  he  durst  not  make  the  step,  lest  other- 
wise he  should  have  lied  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  so 
solemnly  and  seriously  did  he  judge  of  sacred  mat- 
ters.'   He  valued  religion  chiefly  for  its  practical  in- 
fluence in  improving  the  moral  character  of  men,  and 
had  a  decided  aversion  to  controversy  on  abstract 
doctrinal  points. .  His  disapprobation  of  severities 


and  persecution  on  account  of  religious  belief  was 
very  strong ;  *  and  I  have  seldom,'  says  Burnet, '  ob- 
served him  to  speak  with  more  heat  and  indignation 
than  when  that  came  in  his  way.' 

The  titles  of  those  works  of  Boyle  which  are  most 
likely  to  attract  the  general  reader,  are  Coiuicfera- 
tions  on  the  Uaefvituat  of  Experimental  PhUoaophyi 
Considerationg  on  the  Style  of  the  Holy  Scryituree ;  A 
Free  DUcourte  against  Cuetomary  Swearing;  Condde' 
rations  about  the  BeconcUableness  of  Reason  and  Bdi' 
gion,  and  the  PossUnlity  of  a  Reswrrectian ;  A  Dis^ 
course  of  Things  above  Reason;  A  Discowrse  of  the 
Hiqh  Veneration  MatCs  Intdkct  owes  to  God,  particu- 
lanyfor  his  Wisdom  and  Power;  A  Disquisition  into 
the  Final  Causes  of  Natural  Things;  The  Christian 
Virtuoso,  thowing  that,  by  heina  addicted  to  Experi' 
mental  Philosophy,  a  man  is  rather  assisted  than  indis' 
posed  to  be  a  good  Christian ;  and  A  Treatise  ofSerth 
phicLove.  He  published,  in  1665,  Occasional R^eC" 
turns  on  Several  Subjects,  mostly  written  in  early  life, 
and  which  Swift  has  ridiculed  in  his  *  Pious  Medita- 
tion on  a  Broomstick.'  The  comparative  want  of  taste 
and  of  sound  judgment  displayed  in  this  portion  of 
Boyle's  writings,  is  doubtless  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
immature  age  at  which  it  was  composed,  and  the 
circumstance  that  it  was  not  originiuly  intended  for 
the  pubUc  eye.  The  occasions  of  these  devout  *  Re- 
flections' are  such  as  the  following : — *  Upon  his  horse 
stumbling  in  a  very  fair  way ;'  *  Upon  his  distilling 
spirit  of  roses  in  a  limbick ;'  *  Upon  two  very  miser- 
able beggars  begging  together  by  the  highway;' 
*  Upon  the  sight  of  a  windmill  standing  still ;'  *  Upon 
his  paring  of  a  rare  summer  apple;'  'Upon  his 
coach's  being  stopped  in  a  narrow  lane ;'  '  Upon  my 
spaniel's  fetdung  me  my  glove ;'  *  Upon  the  taking 
up  his  horses  ft^m  grass,  and  giving  them  oats  be- 
fore they  were  to  be  ridden  a  journey.' 

The  works  of  Boyle  upon  natural  theology  take 
the  lead  among  the  excellent  treatises  on  that  sub- 
ject by  which  the  literature  of  our  country  is 
adorned. 

His  style  is  dear  and  precise,  but  he  is  apt  to  pro- 
long his  sentences  nntU  they  become  insuflerably 
tedious.  Owing  to  the  haste  with  which  many  it 
his  pieces  were  sent  to  the  press,  their  deficiency  of 
method  is  such,  as,  in  conjunction  with  the  prolixity 
of  their  style,  to  render  the  perusal  of  them  a  some- 
what disagreeable  task.  The  following  specimens, 
gathered  from  different  treatises,  are  tl^  most  inte- 
resting we  have  been  able  to  find : — 

[The  Study  of  Natural  Philosophy  foDVourable  to 

RdigUm.] 

The  first  advantage  that  our  experimental  philoso- 
pher, as  such,  hath  towards  being  a  Christian,  is,  that 
nis  course  of  studies  conduoeth  much  to  settle  in  his 
mind  a  firm  belief  of  the  existence,  and  divers  of  the 
chief  attributes,  of  God ;  which  beUef  is,  in  the  order 
of  things,  the  fint  principle  of  that  natural  religion 
which  itself  is  pre-requiied  to  revealed  religion  in 
general,  and  consequently  to  that  in  particular  which 
is  embraced  by  Christians. 

That  the  consideration  of  the  vastncss,  beauty,  and 
regular  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  excellent 
structure  of  animals  and  plants,  besides  a  multitude  of 
other  phenomena  of  nature,  and  the  subserviency  of 
most  of  these  to  man,  may  justly  induce  him,  as  a 
rational  creature,  to  conclude  that  this  vast,  b^utiful, 
orderly,  and  (in  a  word)  many  ways  admirable  system 
of  things,  that  we  call  the  world,  was  framed  by  an 
author  supremely  powerful,  wise,  and  good,  can  scarce 
be  deniea  by  an  intelligent  and  unprejudiced  oon- 
siderer.  And  this  is  stronglv  confirmed  by  experience, 
which  witnesseth,  that  in  almost  all  ages  and  coun- 
tries the  generality  of  philosophen  and  conteujpla- 
&\l 
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tiye  men  were  persuaded  of  the  exifltenoe  of  a  Deitj, 
bj  the  consideration  of  the  phenomena  of  the  uniyene, 
whose  fabric  and  conduct,  they  rationally  concluded, 
could  not  be  deserredly  ascribed  either  to  blind  chance, 
or  to  any  other  cause  than  a  diyine  Being. 

But  though  it  be  true  '  that  God  hath  not  left  him- 
self without  witness,'  eyen  to  perfunctory  considerers, 
by  stamping  upon  diyers  of  the  more  obvious  parts  of 
his  workmanship  such  conspicuous  impressions  of  his 
attributes,  that  a  moderate  degree  oi  understanding 
and  attention  may  suffice  to  make  men  acknowledge 
his  being,  yet  I  scruple  not  to  think  that  assent  yery 
much  inferior  to  the  belief  that  the  same  objects  are 
fitted  to  produce  in  a  heedful  and  intelligent  con- 
templator  of  them.  For  the  works  of  Ood  are  so 
worthy  of  their  author,  that,  besides  the  impresses  of 
his  wisdom  and  goodness  that  are  left,  as  it  were,  upon 
their  surfaces,  there  are  a  great  many  more  curious  and 
excellent  tokens  and  effects  of  diyine  artifice  in  the 
hidden  and  innermost  recesses  of  them ;  and  these  are 
not  to  be  discovered  by  the  perftinctoiy  looks  of  osci- 
tant  and  unskilful  beholders ;  but  require,  as  well  as 
deserve,  the  most  attentive  and  prying  inspection  of 
inquisitive  and  well  •instructed  considerers.  And 
sometimes  in  one  creature  there  may  be  I  know  not 
how  many  admirable  things,  that  escape  a  vulgar  eye, 
and  yet  may  be  clearly  discerned  by  that  of  a  true 
naturalist,  who  brings  with  him,  besides  a  more  than 
oommon  curiosity  and  attention,  a  competent  know- 
ledge of  anatomy,  optics,  cosmography,  mechanics, 
and  chemistry.  But  treating  elsewhere  purposely  of 
this  subject,  it  may  here  suffice  to  say,  that  Ood  has 
couched  so  many  things  in  his  visible  works,  thai  the 
clearer  liffht  a  man  has,  the  more  he  may  discover  of 
their  un<M>vious  exquisiteness,  and  the  more  clearly 
and  distinctly  he  may  discern  those  qualities  that  lie 
more  obvious.  And  the  mote  wonderful  thinn  he 
disa>veTS  in  the  works  of  nature,  the  more  aoxiliary 
proofs  he  meets  with  to  establish  and  enforce  the  ar- 
gument, drawn  from  the  universe  and  its  parts,  to 
evince  that  then  is  a  God  ;  which  is  a  proposition  of 
that  vast  weight  and  importance,  that  it  ought  to  en- 
dear eveiything  to  us  that  is  able  to  confirm  it,  and 
afford  us  new  motives  to  acknowledge  and  adore  the 
divine  Author  of  things.  *  * 

To  be  told  that  an  eye  is  the  organ  of  sight,  and 
that  this  is  performed  by  that  faculty  of  the  mind 
which,  from  its  function,  is  called  visiye,  will  give  a 
man  but  a  sorry  account  of  the  instruments  and  man- 
ner of  vision  itself,  or  of  the  knowledge  of  that  Opi- 
ficer  who,  as  the  Scripture  speaks,  '  formed  the  eye.' 
And  he  that  can  take  up  with  this  easy  theoiy  of 
vision,  will  not  think  it  necessaiy  to  take  the  pains  to 
dissect  the  eyes  of  animals,  nor  study  the  books  of 
mathematicians,  to  understand  vision ;  and  accord- 
ingly will  have  but  mean  thoughts  of  the  contrivance 
of  the  organ,  and  the  skill  of  the  artificer,  in  compari- 
son of  the  ideas  that  will  be  sumsted  of  both  of  tiiem 
to  him  that,  b^g  profoundly  skilled  in  anatomy  and 
optics,  by  their  help  takes  asunder  the  several  coats, 
humours,  and  muscles,  of  which  that  exquisite  diop- 
trical instrument  consists ;  and  having  separately  con- 
sidered the  figure,  size,  consistence,  texture,  diapha- 
neity or  opacity,  situation,  and  connection  of  each  of 
them,  and  their  coaptation  in  the  whole  eye,  shall 
discover,  by  the  help  of  the  laws  of  optics,  how  admir- 
ably this  little  organ  is  fitted  to  receive  the  incident 
beams  of  light,  and  dispose  them  in  the  best  manner 
possible  for  completing  the  lively  representation  of 
the  almost  infinitely  various  objects  of  sight.  *  * 
It  is  not  by  a  slight  survey,  but  by  a  diligent  and 
skilful  scrutmy  of  the  works  of  God,  that  a  man  must 
be,  by  a  rational  and  affective  conviction,  en^fed  to 
acknowledge  with  the  prophet,  that  the  Author  of 
nature  is  *wonderfiil  in  counsel^  and  excellent  in 
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on  a  WMy  NiifkL 

As  there  are  few  controversies  more  importiDt,  le 
there  are  not  many  that  have  been  more  auiooilj 
and  warmly  disputed,  than  the  question,  vhctto  i 
public  or  a  private  life  be  preferable  f    Ba(  palii{» 
this  may  be  much  of  the  nature  of  the  other  qseKioc, 
whether  a  mairied  life  or  single  ought  rather  tft  U 
chosen  ff  that  being  best  determinable  by  tbc  dmiffl- 
stances  of  particular  cases.    For  though,  LnddbiulT 
speaking,  one  of  the  two  may  have  adva&tsgM  lU^t 
toe  other,  yet  they  are  not  so  great  but  that  fpccial 
circumstances  may  make  either  of  tbem  the  more 
eligible  to  particular  persons.    They  thai  find  then- 
selves  furnished  with  abilities  to  serve  their  gaen- 
tion  in  a  public  capacity,  and  virtue  great  eav^  u 
resist  the  temptations  to  which  such  a  oanditvobu 
usually  exposed,  may  not  only  be  allowed  to  enbocc 
such  an  employment,  but  obliged  to  seek  it.    Bat  bt 
whose  parts  are  too  mean  to  qualify  him  to  povm 
othen,  and  perhaps  to  enable  him  to  p>vem  huB^if^ 
or  manage  his  own  private  ooncezns,  or  whose  grv^ 
are  BO  weak,  that  it  is  less  to  his  virtues,  «i  tol> 
ability  of  resisting,  than  to  his  care  v^-  shunnini;  tbr 
oocaaions  of  sin,  that  he  owes  his  escaping  the  guili  rf 
it,  had  better  deny  himself  some  opportunities  of  fooi 
than  expose  himself  to  probable  temptatioQi.   F' 
there  is  such  a  kind  of  difference  betwixt  yirtue  fihsdr. 
by  a  private  and  shining  forth  in  a  public  Ufe,  «&  \hc? 
is  betwixt  a  candle  carried  aloft  in  the  open  air,  Vi^ 
inclosed  in  a  lanthom ;  in  the  former  puMoe  it  pui 
more  light,  but  in  the  latter  it  is  in  lesf  dangs  vA^ 
blown  out. 

Fpon  ^  tighi  rf  RoBet  and  Tviipt  ffrtwktg  noar  ^ 

ainothtr. 

It  is  so  uncommon  a  thing  to  see  tulips  last  u 
roses  come  to  be  blown,  that  the  seeing  than  'i&  i!b 
garden  grow  together,  as  it  deserras  my  notice, 
methinks  it  should  suggest  to  me  some  rBfiertt-ic 
other  on  it.    And  porhaps  it  may  not  be  an  impn{ 
one  to  compare  the  diferenee  betwixt  these  two  ki: 
of  flowers  to  the  disparity  which  I  bAve  ofio 
served  betwixt  the  fates  of  those  young  la^o  i 
are  only  very  handsome,  and  those  that  have  a 
degree  of  beauty,  recompensed  by  the  aooescion  cf 
discretion,  and  virtue:  for  tuups,  wHilst   the; 
fresh,  do  indeed,  by  the  lustre  and  viTidneas  of'; 
colours,   mora   delight   the    eve    thsox     loeca  ; 
then  they  do  not  alone  quickly  fade,  ktut,  sis 
as  they  have  lost  that  freshness  and  g^ndinett 
solely  endeared  them,  they  degenerate    into  t| 
not  only  undesirable,  but  dista^ul  ;   whei«a* 
besides   the  moderate  beauty  they  <iiecloee  i 
eve  (which  is  sufficient  to  please,   tHough   di 
charm  it),  do  not  only  keep  their  colour  lon^rc 
tulips,  but,  when  that  decays,  retaij%    a    |«r^ 
odour,  and  divers  useful  qualities  az&d   virtuA 
survive  the  spring,  and  recommend  them  bM  ihi 
Thus  those  unadvised  young  ladies,    tlae^«   b 
nature  has  given  them  beauty  enou^liL,  doE^pj 
other  qualities,  and  even  that  regular   diet   «' 
ordinarily  requisite  to  make  beauty  itself  l^i^tij 
only  are  wont  to  decay  betimes,  but,  sae   sor»u  s 
have  lost  that  youthful  freshness  that  alone  «j 
them,  quickly  pass  from  being  objects  of  wom 
love,  to  be  so  of  pity,  if  not  of  scom  j   'wbt.'^Tve 
that  were  as  solicitous  to  enrich  their    xxxix  •] 
adorn  their  faces,  may  not  only  with  &   iji«.xiM 
beauty  be  rery  desirable  whilst  that    lai*»t  a^  b 
withstanding  the  recess  of  that  and    you  tK. 
the  fragrancy  of  their  reputation,  axx<i    tlioei 
and  ornaments  of  the  mind  that  tlxxie    <14.>J 
prove,  be  always  sufficiently  endeare<]^     ^^    m 

have    merit,  onnnvlt    ^n  Aia^*t»w^    mw%A  -mm. '»_  ^ 
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leuces,  and  whose  esteem   »nd  firiendslilp   is  i4one 
worth  their  being  concerned  for.    In  »  wordy  they 

{^roTe  the  happiest  a«  well  as  thej  are  the  wisest 
adies,  that,  whilst  thej  possess  the  desirable  quali- 
ties that  jf  outh  is  wont  to  giye,  neglect  not  the  acquist 
[acquisition]  of  those  that  age  cannot  ta^  away. 

[Maniofft  a  LoUeryJ] 

Methinks,  Lindamor,  most  of  those  transitory  goods 
that  we  are  so  fond  of,  may  not  unfitly  be  resembled 
to  the  sensitiye  plant  which  you  have  admired  a^  ^ion- 
garden :  for  as,  though  we  gaze  on  it  with  attention 
and  wonder,  yet  when  we  come  to  touch  it,  the  coy 
delusiye  plant  immediately  shrinlu  in  its  displayed 
leaves,  and  contracts  itself  mto  a  form  and  dimensions 
diitadTantageously  differiiig  from  the  former,  which  it 
again  recovers  by  degrees  when  touched  no  mope ;  so 
these  oljects  that  charm  us  at  a  distance,  and  whilst 
gazed  on  with  the  eyes  of  expectation  and  desire,  when 
a  more  immediate  possession  hath  put  them  into  our 
hands,  their  former  lustre  yanishes,  and  they  appear 
quite  differing  thinjp  from  what  before  they  seemed  $ 
though,  alter  depnyationor  absence  hath  made  us 
forget  their  emptiness,  and  we  be  reduced  to  look  upon 
them  again  at  a  distance,  they  recover  in  most  men's 
eyes  their  former  bei^uty,  and  are  as  capable  as  before 
to  inveigle  and  delude  us.  I  must  add,  Lindamor, 
that,  when  I  compare  to  the  sensitive  plant  |nost  of 
these  transitory  things  that  are  flattered  with  the  title 
of  goods,  I  do  not  out  of  that  number  except  most 
mistresses.  For,  thouzh  I  am  no  such  ap  enemy  to 
matrimony  as  some  (tor  want  of  understanding  the 
raillery  I  have  sometimes  used  in  ordinary  discourse) 
are  pleased  to  think  me,  and  would  not  refuse  you  my 
I  advice  (though  I  would  not  so  readily  ffive  you  my  ex- 
ample) to  turn  votaiy  to  Hymen ;  yet  I  have  observed 
so  few  happy  matches,  and  so  many  unfortunate  ones, 
and  have  so  rarely  seen  men  love  their  wives  at  the 
rate  they  did  whilst  they  were  their  mistresses,  that 
I  wonder  not  that  legislators  thought  it  necessaiy  to 
make  marriages  indusoluble,  to  make  them  lastmg. 
And  I  cannot  fitlier  compare  marriage  tnan  to  a 
lottery ;  for  in  both,  he  that  ventures  may  succeed  and 
may  miss ;  and  if  he  draw  a  prize,  he  haUi  a  rich  re- 
turn of  his  venture :  but  in  both  lotteries  there  is  i^ 
pretty  store  of  blanks  for  every  prize. 

Some  Oontideraiiont  TouMng  Ike  Style  of  the 
Hciy  Scriptures. 

These  things,  dear  Theophilus,  being  thus  de§- 
patched,  I  suppose  we  may  now  seasonably  proceed  to 
consider  the  style  of  the  Scripture ;  a  subject  that  will 
as  well  require  as  deserve  some  time  and  much  atten- 
tion, in  regard  that  divers  witty  men,  who  freely 
acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  Scripture,  take  el- 
ceptions  at  its  style,  and  by  those  and  tneir  own  repu- 
tation, divert  many  ^m  studying,  or  so  much  as 
perusing,  those  sacred  writings,  thereby  at  once  giving 
men  injurious  and  irreverent  thou^ts  of  it,  and 
diverting  them  irom  allowing  the  S^pture  the  best 
way  of  justifying  itself,  and  disabusing  them.  Than 
which  scarce  anything  can  be  more  prejudicial  to  a 
book,  that  needs  but  to  be  sufficiently  understood  to 
be  highly  venerated  ;  the  writings  these  men  crimi- 
nate, and  would  keep  others  from  reading,  beins;  like 
that  honey  which  Saul's  rash  adjuration  withheld  the 
Israelites  frvm  eating,  which,  being  tasted,  not  only 
gratified  the  taste,  but  enlightened  the  eyes.    *    * 

Of  the  considerations,  thai,  that  I  am  to  lay  before 
you,  there  are  three  or  four,  which  are  of  a  more  gene- 
ral nature ;  and  therefore  being  such  as  may  each  of 
them  be  pertinently  employed  against  sereziJ  of  the 
exceptions  taken  at  the  Scripture's  style,  it  will  not 
be  inconvenient  to  mention  them  before  the  rest. 

And,  in  the  first  place,  it  should  be  considered  that 
those  carillers  at  the  style  of  the  Scripture,  that  you 


and  I  have  hitherto  met  with,  do  (for  want  of  skill  in 
the  original,  especially  in  the  Hebrew)  judge  of  it  by 
the  tnuislations,  wherein  alone  they  read  it.  Kow, 
scarce  any  but  a  linguist  will  imagine  how  much  a 
book  may  lose  of  its  elegancy  by  being  read  in  another 
tongue  tiian  that  it  was  written  in,  especially  if  the 
languages  from  which  and  into  which  the  version  is 
made  be  so  very  differing,  as  are  those  of  the  eastern 
and  these  western  parts  of  the  world.  But  of  this  I 
foresee  an  occasion  of  saying  something  hereafter ;  yet 
at  present  I  must  observe  to  you,  that  the  style  of  the 
Scripture  is  much  more  disadvantaged  than  that  of 
other  books,  by  being  judged  of  by  translations ;  for 
the  religious  and  just  veneration  that  the  interpreters 
of  the  Bible  have  had  for  that  sacred  book,  has  made 
them,  in  most  places,  render  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
passages  so  scrupulously  word  for  word,  that,  for  fear 
of  not  keeping  close  enough  to  the  sense,  they  usually 
care  not  how  much  they  lose  of  the  eloquence  of  the 
passages  they  translate.  So  that,  whereas  in  those 
versions  of  other  books  that  are  made  by  good  linguists, 
the  interpreters  are  wont  to  take  the  fi&rty  to  recede 
from  the  author's  words,  and  also  substitute  other 
phrases  instead  of  his,  that  they  may  express  his 
meaning  without  injuring  his  reputation.  In  translat- 
ing the  Old  Testament,  interpreters  have  not  put 
Hebrew  phrases  into  Latin  or  English  phrases,  but 
only  into  Latin  or  English  words,  and  have  too  often, 
besides,  by  not  sufficiently  understandinff,  or  at  least 
considering,  the  various  significations  of  words,  par- 
ticles, and  tenses,  in  the  holy  tongue,  made  many 
things  appear  less  coherent,  or  less  rational,  or  less 
considerable,  which,  by  a  more  free  and  skilful  ren- 
dering of  the  original,  would  not  be  blemished  by  any 
appearance  of  such  imperfection-  And  though  this 
fault  of  interpreters  be  pardonable  enough  in  them, 
as  carrying  much  of  its  excuse  in  its  cause,  yet  it 
cannot  but  much  derogate  from  the  Scripture  to  ap- 
pear with  peculiar  diss^vantaffes,  besides  those  many 
that  are  common  to  almost  afl  books,  by  being  tran- 
slated. 

For  whereas  the  figoies  of  rhetoric  are  wont,  by 
orators,  to  be  reduced  to  two  comprehensive  sorts,  and 
one  of  those  does  so  depend  upon  the  sound  and  plac- 
ing of  the  words  (whence  the  Greek  rhetoridans  call 
such  figures  $ekmata  kxeo$),  that,  if  they  be  altered, 
though  the  sense  be  retained,  the  figure  may  vanish ; 
this  sort  of  figures,  I  say,  which  comprises  those  that 
orators  call  epanadoe  antanadatU,  and  a  multitude  of 
others,  are  wont  to  be  lost  in  such  literal  translations 
as  are  ours  of  the  Bible,  as  I  could  easily  show  by 
many  instances,  if  I  thought  it  re<|uisite. 

B^des,  there  are  in  H&rew,  as  m  other  languages, 
certain  appropriated  graces,  and  a  peculiar  emphasis 
belonging  to  some  expressions,  which  must  necessarily 
be  impaired  by  any  translation,  and  are  but  too  often 
quite  lost  in  those  that  adhere  too  scrupulously  to 
tne  words  of  the  originaL  And,  as  in  a  lovely  face, 
though  a  painter  may  well  enough  express  the  cheeks, 
and  the  nose,  and  lips,  yet  there  is  often  something  of 
splendour  and  vivacity  in  the  eyes,  which  no  pencil 
can  reach  to  equal ;  so  in  some  choice  composures, 
thou^  a  skilful  interpreter  may  happily  enough 
render  into  his  own  language  a  great  part  of  wliAt 
he  translates,  yet  there  may  well  m  some  shining  pas- 
sages, some  sparklinc  and  emphatical  expressions, 
that  he  cannot  possibly  represent  to  the  life.  And 
this  consideration  is  more  applicable  to  the  Bible  and 
its  translations  than  to  other  books,  for  two  particular 
reasons. 

For,  first,  it  is  more  difficult  to  translate  the  Hebrew 
of  the  Old  Testament,  than  if  that  book  were  written 
in  Syriac  or  Arabic,  or  some  such  other  eastern  Ian- 

n^.    Not  that  the  holy  tongue  is  much  more  dif- 
t  to  be  learned  than  others ;  but  because  in  the 
other  learned  tongues  we  know  there  are  commonly 
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raxiety  of  books  extant,  whereby  we  may  leam  the 
yarious  significations  of  the  words  and  phrases ; 
whereas  the  pure  Hebrew  being  unhappily  lost,  ex- 
cept so  much  of  it  as  remains  in  the  Old  Testament, 
out  of  whose  books  alone  we  can  but  yery  imperfectly 
fhune  a  dictionary  and  a  language,  there  are  many 
words,  especially  the  kapaa  legomena,  and  those  that 
occur  but  seldom,  of  which  we  know  but  that  one  sig- 
nification, or  those  few  acceptions,  wherein  wo  find  it 
used  in  those  texts  that  we  think  we  clearly  under- 
stand. Whereas,  if  we  consider  the  nature  of  the 
primitiye  tongue,  whose  words,  being  not  numerous, 
are  most  of  them  equivocal  enough,  and  do  many  of 
them  abound  with  strangely  different  meanings ;  and 
if  we  consider,  too,  how  likely  it  is  that  the  nume- 
rous conquests  of  Dayid,  and  the  wisdom,  prosperity, 
fleets,  and  various  commerces  of  his  son  Solomon,  did 
both  enrich  and  spread  the  Hebrew  language,  it  can- 
not but  seem  yery  probable,  that  the  same  word  or 
phrase  may  have  had  divers  other  significations  than 
interpreters  have  taken  notice  of,  or  we  are  now  aware 
of:  since  we  find  in  the  Chaldee,  Syriac,  Arabic,  and 
other  eastern  tongues,  that  the  Hebrew  words  and 
phrases  ^a  little  varied,  according  to  the  nature  of 
those  dialects)  have  other,  and  oftentimes  very  dif- 
ferent significations,  besides  those  that  the  modem 
interpreters  of  the  Bible  have  ascribed  to  them.  I  say 
the  modem,  because  the  ancient  versions  before,  or 
not  long  afber,  our  Saviour's  time,  and  especially  that 
which  we  vulgarly  call  the  Septuagint's,  do  frequently 
favour  our  conjecture,  by  rendering  Hebrew  words 
and  phrases  to  senses  very  distant  from  those  more 
received  significations  in  our  texts ;  when  there  ap- 
pears no  other  so  probable  reason  of  their  so  rendering 
them,  as  their  believing  them  capable  of  significations 
differing  enough  from  those  to  which  our  later  inter- 
preters have  thought  fit  to  confine  themselves.  The 
use  that  I  would  make  of  this  consideration  may  easily 
be  conjectured,  namely,  that  it  is  probable  that  many 
of  those  texts  whose  expressions,  as  they  are  rendered 
in  our  translations,  seem  flat  or  improper,  or  incohe- 
rent with  the  context,  would  appear  much  otherwise, 
if  we  were  acquainted  with  all  the  significations  of 
words  and  phrases  that  were  knoMrn  in  the  times 
when  the  Hebrew  language  flourished,  and  the  sacred 
books  were  written ;  it  being  very  likely,  that  among 
those  yarious  significations,  some  one  or  other  would 
afford  abetter  sense,  and  a  more  significant  and  sinewy 
expression,  than  we  meet  with  in  our  translations; 
and  perhaps  would  make  such  passages  as  seem  flat 
or  uncouth,  appear  eloquent  and  emphatical.  *  * 
But  this  is  not  all :  for  I  consider,  in  the  second 
place,  that  not  only  we  have  lost  divers  of  the  signifi- 
cations of  many  of  the  Hebrew  words  and  phrases, 
but  that  we  have  also  lost  the  means  of  acquainting 
ourselves  with  a  multitude  of  particulars  relating  to 
the  topography,  history,  rites,  opinions,  fashions,  cus- 
toms, &c.,  of  the  ancient  Jews  and  neighbouring  na- 
tions, without  the  knowledge  of  which  we  cannot,  in 
I  the  pemsing  of  books  of  siich  antiquity  as  those  of 
!  the  Old  Testament,  and  written  by  (and  principally 
for)  Jews,  we  cannot,  I  say,  but  lose  very  much  of  that 
esteem,  delight,  and  relish,  with  which  we  should 
read  very  many  passages,  if  we  discerned  the  references 
and  allusions  that  are  znade  in  them  to  those  stories, 
proverbs,  opinions,  &c.,  to  which  such  passages  may 
well  be  supposed  to  relate.  And  this  conjecture  will 
not,  I  presume,  appear  irrational,  if  you  but  consider 
how  many  of  the  handsomest  passages  in  Juvenal, 
Persios,  Martial,  and  divers  other  Latin  writen  ^not 
to  mention  Hesiod,  Museeus,  or  other  ancienter  Oreexs), 
are  lost  to  such  readers  as  are  unacquainted  with  the 
Roman  customs,  government,  and  story ;  nay,  or  are 
not  sufficiently  informed  of  a  great  many  particular 
circumstances  relating  to  the  condition  of  those  times, 
and  of  divers  particular  persons  puhited  at  in  those 


poems.  And  therefore  it  is  that  the  latter  critici  kave 
been  fain  to  write  comments,  or  at  least  notes^  upon 
every  pa^,  and  in  some  pages  upon  almost  every  lise 
of  those  books,  to  enable  the  reader  to  disoem  the 
eloquence,  and  relish  the  wit  of  the  author.  And  if 
such  dilucidations  be  necessary  to  make  as  valoe 
writings  that  treat  of  familiar  and  secular  afiain, 
and  were  written  in  a  European  language,  and  ui 
times  and  countries  much  nearer  to  ours,  how  muck 
do  you  think  we  must  lose  of  the  elegancy  of  the  book 
of  Job,  the  Psalms  of  David,  the  Song  of  Solomon, 
and  other  sacred  composures,  which  not  onlj  iresc 
oftentimes  of  sublime  and  supernatural  mysterieM^  but 
were  written  in  very  remote  regions  so  many  age«  a^*, 
amidst  circumstances  to  most  of  which  we  cannot  but 
be  great  strangers.  And  thus  much  for  mj  first  gene* 
ral  consideration. 

My  second  is  this,  that  we  should  carefully  distin- 
guish betwixt  what  the  Scripture  itself  says,  and  what 
is  only  said  in  the  Scripture.  For  we  must  not  lock 
upon  the  Bible  as  an  oration  of  God  to  men,  or  as  a 
body  of  laws,  like  our  English  statute-book,  whcn-In 
it  is  the  legislator  that  all  the  way  speaks  to  the 
people ;  but  as  a  collection  of  composures  of  very  dif- 
fering sorts,  and  written  at  veiy  distant  times  ;  and 
of  such  composures,  that  though  the  holy  men  of  God 
(as  St  Peter  calls  them)  were  acted  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  who  both  excited  and  assisted  them  in  penning 
the  Scripture,  yet  there  are  many  others,  besides  the 
Author  and  the  penmen,  introduced  speaking  there. 
For  besides  the  books  of  Joshua,  Judges,  «Samnrl, 
Kings,  Chronicles,  the  four  evangelists,  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  and  other  parts  of  Scripture  that  axe  evi- 
dently historical,  and  wont  to  be  so  called,  there  ate, 
in  the  other  books,  many  passages  that  deacrrc  the 
same  name,  and  many  others  wherein,  thoa^^  they  be 
not  mere  narratives  of  things  done,  many  sajinp  ai»d 
expressions  are  recorded  that  either  Mlonf  not  to 
the  Author  of  the  Scripture,  or  must  be  looked  upon  as 
such  wherein  his  secretaries  personate  others.  So  that, 
in  a  considerable  part  of  the  Scripture,  not  only  pro- 
phets, and  kings,  and  priests  being  introduced  speak- 
ing, but  soldiers,  shepherds,  and  women,  and  such 
other  sorts  of  persons,  from  whom  witty  or  cloqoefit 
things  are  not  (especially  when  they  speak  ex  temtpon) 
to  be  expected,  it  would  be  very  injurious  to  impute 
to  the  Scripture  any  want  of  eloquence,  that  may  be 
noted  in  the  expressions  of  others  than  its  Author. 
For  though,  not  only  in  romances,  but  in  many  of 
those  that  pass  for  true  histories,  the  supposed  speaker* 
may  be  observed  to  talk  as  well  as  the  historian,  vrc 
that  is  but  either  because  the  men  so  introduced 
were  ambassadors,  orators,  generals,  or  other  emin«-nt 
men  for  parts  as  well  as  employments ;  or  becauise  the 
historian  does,  as  it  ofben  happens,  give  himself  the 
liberty  to  make  speeches  for  them,  and  does  not  srt 
down  indeed  what  they  said,  but  what  he  thou^lit  fit 
that  such  persons  on  such  occasions  should  have  said. 
Whereas  the  penmen  of  the  Scripture,  as  one  of  them 
truly  professes,  having  not  followed  cunningly-dvriscd 
fables  in  what  they  £bye  written,  have  faithfully  Kt 
down  the  sayings,  as  well  as  actions,  th^  reenrd, 
without  making  them  rather  congruous  to  the  condi- 
tions of  the  speakers  than  to  the  laws  of  truth. 

filR  ISAAC  NEWTON. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  (1642-1727)  holds  by  ufiivcr- 
sal  consent  the  highest  rank  among  the  natonl  philo- 
sophers of  ancient  and  modem  times.  He  was  bora 
at  Woolsthorpe  in  Lincolnshire,  where  his  father 
cultivated  a  small  paternal  estate.  From  childhood 
he  manifested  a  strong  inclination  to  mechanics^  and 
at  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  which  he  entered  In 
1660,  he  made  so  great  and  rapid  progress  in  Uts 
mathematical  studies,  that,  in  1 669,  Dr  Isaac 
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whole  pDpil  be  waa,  teiigaed  to  liim  the  Lncuian 
profeMor^pofinatlieiii4tic».    Heierredrcpeatedlj 


in  pylUment  m  member  for  the  nmrenity ;  wu 
■ppoioted  wtrden  of  the  mint  in  1695 ;  bec«me  pre- 
■ident  of  the  Ri^Bl  8ociet;r  >"  ^'O^ :  ""^  >"■>  7e«ri 
aderwudi,  receiTed  the  honoar  of  knigfathood  from 
Queen  Anne.  To  tlie  unriralled  geniu*  Rod  ngmcity 
of  Newton,  the  world  !*  indebtni  for  m  mie^  of 
■plendid  dUcoTeriei  in  natiiTil  philoaophj  und  ma- 


philoioph^,  VM  bis  diacoverr  of  the  law  of  grarita- 
tion,  whiiih  he  ibowed  to  i^ect  the  vast  otbi  that 
revolve  utnind  tbe  »\m,  not  leai  than  the  imalkit 
objects  on  our  own  globe.  The  work  In  wliiuh  he 
explained  tliii  i;itea]  woa  written  in  I^tin,  aud  ap- 
nearedin  1687  under  the  tltieolPhilatapliittNalMra- 
(£■  Priaeipia  AlatMtwialica — [The  Ifathematii^  Prio- 
ciplei  )tf  Hatnnl  PbilorcphyJ.  To  Newton  we  owe 
luiewiae  exteniiTe  diicovenei  in  optin,  hy  which 
tbe  upect  of  that  idence  wai  *u  eotirely  changed, 
that  he  maj'  juittj  be  termed  iu  founder.  He  wo* 
the  fint  to  conceive  and  demonrtrate  tbe  diviiibility 
of  light  into  raji  of  teren  diflerent  cnloon,  and  pm- 
KiunK  dlOereot  degree!  of  refcangibility.  Atiet 
puntitng  hii  optical  inveatigationi  during  a  period  of 
thirty  yean,  he  gave  to  the  world,  in  1704,  a  detailed 
account  of  lut  discoveries  in  an  admirable  work  en- 
titled Optict :  or  a  Trtatite  of  Hie  B^trlimt,  Itcfrae- 
limu,  Infifctioiu.  ami  Cabmri  of  LigliL  Besides  these, 
be  pabiished  various  profonnd  mathematical  works, 
which  it  ii  unnecessary  here  to  enunierate.  Like 
bis  illustrious  contemporaries  Boyle,  Barrow,  and 
Locke,  this  eminent  man  devoted  much  attention  to 
theohjgya*  well  as  to  natural  science.  Themyatical 
doctrines  of  religion  were  those  which  he  chiefl;  in- 
vestigated; tod  tohla  great  interest  In  them  we  owe 

tbe  composition  of  his  Observatiatu  upim  the  J'ropAc- 
cittofHdg  Writ,particiiiarhlAt  Prophaiftof  Danid 
and  the  Apocaijipte  of  St  Joiii,  puUisbed  after  bb 
death.  Among  his  manuscript*  were  found  many 
other  theological  piece*,  mostly  on  snch  subjects  as 
the  Prophetic  S^le,  the  Host  of  Heaven,  tbe  Reve- 


thematica  i  among  these,  his  exposition  of  the  lawi 
which  regnlate  the  movements  of  the  solar  system 
may  be  referred  to  as  the  moat  briUiaot.  The  first 
step  iu  tlie  fonuatiou  of  the  Newtotiian  sytteni  of 


lations,  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  tbe  Sanctuary, 
Working  of  tbe  Mysteiy  of  Iniquity,  and  the  C 
test  between  the  Host  of  HeaTen  and  tlie  Ttansgrea- 


of  the  Covenant  The  whole  manuscripts  left  ! 
by  Sir  Isaac  were  pemaed  by  Dr  Pellet,  by  agree-  : 
ment  with  the  executors,  with  tlie  view  of  publishing 
such  as  were  thought  fit  for  tbe  press ;  the  rep(Bt 
of  that  gentleman  however  was,  tliat.  of  the  whole 
mass,  nothing  but  a  work  on  the  Chronology  of 
Ancient  Kingdoms  was  fit  for  publication.  That 
treatise  accordingly  appeared;  and,  contrary  to  Dr 
Pellet's  opinion,  the  '  Observations  upon  tine  Pn>- 
ptiedes,'  already  mentioned,  were  likewise  sent  to 
press.  An  HUloricat  Acamnt  of  Tieo  fiobMe  Cor- 
mptUm*  of  Scriptun,  also  t^om  the  pen  of  Sir  Isaac, 
first  appeared  in  a  perfect  form  in  Dr  Honley's  edi- 
tion of  hii  works  in  1TT9.  We  suljoin  a  specimen 
of  his  remarks  on 

[Tht  Propirtic  Zanguage.'] 

For  understanding  the  prophecies,  we  are,  in  the 
first  place,  to  aoquaint  auiselves  with  the  figurative 
language  of  ths  prophets.  This  langaage  is  taken 
from  the  analogy  between  the  world  natural,  and  an 
empin  or  kingdom  coiuidered  as  a  world  politic. 

Aoordingly,  tbe  whole  world  natnnl,  consisting  of 
heaven  and  earth,  signifies  the  whole  world  politic, 
consisting  of  thrones  and  people  ;  or  so  much  of  it  as 
is  considered  in  the  prophecy.  And  the  thing*  in  that 
world  ugnify  the  analogous  things  in  this.  For  the 
heavens,  and  the  thlngi  therein,  lignify  thrones  and 
dignities,  and  those  who  enjoy  them  ;  and  the  earth. 


lowest  or  m««t  miserable  part  of  them. 
asoending  towaids  heaven,  and  dncendiug  hj  uh 
earth,  are  put  for  rising  and  falling  in  poirer  and  ho- 
nour ;  rising  ont  of  the  earth  or  watiis,  and  falling 
into  themTlor  the  rising  up  to  any  dignity  or  domi- 
nion, out  of  tbe  infnior  state  of  the  people,  or  falling 
down  from  the  same  into  that  infsrior  slats ;  desoend- 
ing  into  the  lower  part*  of  the  earth,  for  descending 
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to  a  Tery  low  and  unhappy  state ;  speaking  with  a 
faint  voice  out  of  the  dust,  for  beine  in  a  weak  and 
low  condition  ;  moTing  from  one  place  to  another, 
for  translation  from  one  office,  dignity,  or  dominion 
to  another ;  great  earthquakes,  and  the  shaking  of 
hearen  and  earth,  for  the  shaking  of  dominions,  so 
as  to  distract  or  overthrow  them  ;  the  creating  a  new 
heaven  and  earth,  and  the  passing  away  of  an  old  one, 
or  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  world,  for  the  rise 
and  reign  of  the  body  politic  signified  thereby. 

In  the  heavens,  the  sun  and  moon  are,  by  the  in- 
terpreters of  dreams,  put  for  the  persons  of  kinss  and 
queens.  But  in  sacred  prophecy,  which  resards  not 
smffle  persons,  the  sun  is  put  for  the  whole  species 
and  race  of  kings,  in  the  kingdom  or  kingdoms  of  the 
world  politic,  shining  with  regal  power  and  glory ;  the 
moon  ror  the  body  of  the  common  people,  considered  as 
the  king's  wife  ;  the  stars  for  subordinate  princes  and 
great  men,  or  for  bishops  and  rulers  of  the  people  of 
God,  when  the  sun  is  Christ ;  light  for  the  glory,  truth, 
and  knowledge,  wherewith  great  and  good  men  shine 
and  illuminate  others  ;  darkness  for  obscurity  of  con- 
dition, and  for  error,  blindness,  and  ignorance  ;  dark- 
ening, smiting,  or  setting  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars, 
for  the  ceasing  of  a  kingdom,  or  for  the  desolation 
thereof,  proportional  to  the  darkness  ;  darkenins  the 
sun,  turning  the  moon  Into  blood,  and  falling  of  the 
stars,  for  the  same ;  new  moons,  for  the  return  of  a 
dispersed  people  into  a  body  politic  or  ecclesiastic. 

Fire  and  meteors  refer  to  both  heaven  and  earth, 
and  signify  as  follows  : — Burning  anything  with  fire, 
is  put  for  the  consuming  thereof  by  war ;  a  confla- 

Ktion  of  the  earth,  or  turning  i^  country  into  a 
e  of  fire,  for  the  consumption  of  a  kingdom  by 
war ;  the  being  in  a  furnace,  for  the  being  in  slavery 
under  another  nation ;  the  ascending  up  of  the  smoke 
of  any  buining  thing  for  ever  and  ever,  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  a  conquered  people  under  the  miseiy  of 
perpetual  subjection  and  slavery ;  the  scorching  heat 
of  the  sun,  for  vexatious  wars,  persecutions,  and 
troubles  inflicted  by  the  king ;  riding  on  the  clouds, 
for  reigning  over  much  people ;  covering  the  sun  with 
a  cloud,  or  with  smoke,  for  oppression  of  the  king  by 
the  armies  of  an  enemy ;  tempestuous  winds,  or  the 
motion  of  clouds,  for  wan ;  thunder,  or  the  voice  of  a 
cloud,  for  the  voice  of  a  multitude  ;  a  storm  of  thun- 
der, lightning,  hail,  and  overflowing  rain,  for  a  tem- 
pest of  war  descending  from  the  heavens  and  clouds 
politic  on  the  heads  of  their  enemies ;  rain,  if  not 
immoderate,  and  dew,  and  living  water,  for  ihejnt^on 
and  doctrines  of  the  Spirit ;  and  the  defect  of  xain, 
for  spiritual  barrenness. 

In  the  earth,  the  dry  laud  and  congregated  waters, 
as  a  sea,  a  river,  a  flood,  are  put  for  Uie  people  of 
several  regions,  nations,  and  dominions ;  embittering 
of  waters,  for  great  affliction  of  the  people  by  war  and 
persecution ;  turning  things  into  blooa,  for  the  mys- 
tical death  of  bodies  politic,  that  is,  for  their  dissolu- 
tion ;  the  overflowinff  of  a  sea  or  river,  for  the  invasion 
of  the  earth  politic,  by  the  people  of  the  waters ;  dry- 
ing up  of  waters,  for  the  conquest  of  their  regions  by 
the  earth ;  fountains  of  waters  for  cities,  the  perma- 
nent heads  of  rivers  politic ;  mountains  and  islands, 
for  the  cities  of  the  earth  and  sea  politic,  with  the 
tenitories  and  dominions  belonging  to  those  cities; 
dens  and  rocks  of  mountains,  for  the  temples  of  cities ; 
the  hiding  of  men  in  those  dens  and  rooks,  for  the 
shutting  up  of  idols  in  their  temples;  houses  and 
ships,  for  families,  assemblies,  and  towns  in  the  earth 
and  sea  politic ;  and  a  nav^  of  ships  of  war,  for  an 
anny  of  that  kingdom  that  is  signified  by  the  sea. 

Animals  also,  and  vegetables,  are  put  for  the  people 
of  several  regions  and  conditions ;  and  partioilarly 
trees,  herbs,  and  land  animals,  for  the  people  of  the 
eiiih politic;  flags,  reeds«  and  fishes,  for  those  of  the 
mitei  politic;  Ur*  ^or  those  of  the 


politic  heaven  and  earth;  a  forest^  for  a  kis^oia; 
^d  a  wilderness,  for  a  desolate  and  thin  people. 

If  the  world  politic,  considered  in  prophecy,  ooa- 
slsts  of  many  kingdoms,  they  are  represented  fcy  m 
many  parts  of  the  world  naiuxidf  aa  the  noblest  by 
the  celestial  frame,  and  then  the  moon  and  clonds  aiv 
put  for  the  common  people ;  th«  lees  noble,  by  the 
earth,  sea^  and  riveity  and  by  the  animals  or  vege- 
tables, or  buildingi  tiierein;  md  then  the  gicat«r 
and  more  powe^ui  Mimals  and  taller  tzeesy  are  pot 
for  kings,  pnpoas,  mid  pobles.  And  because  tb«  whole 
kingdom  u  the  body  poli^9  of  the  king,  tberefore 
the  sun,  or  %  troe,  of  |^  Imn^  or  biid,  or  a  man,  ' 
whereby  the  Iping  is  mfeientea,  is  put  in  a  laipe 
signification  hr  the  inio^e  Idngdow  j  and  mwml 
animals,  as  a  Uop,  a  \ii^^  ft  leop«i4i  II  gM^t,  according 
to  their  qijfiUties,  ape  pH|  foif  several  kingdoms  and 
bodies  politic  \  and  MPHJIcing  oiF  beasts,  |br  slaoffater'  i 
ing  and  conquering  of  ]imgdom9 ;  t^i  frlepdahip  be- 
tween be^Ats,  ioT  pmoe  between  kinedoma*  Yet  so>mc- 
times  vegetables  (^)d  i^iimals  arSi  by  oertaia  epithets 
or  circumstances,  extende4  to  other  significations ;  as 
a  tree,  when  called  the  *  tree  of  life'  or  '  of  know- 
ledge ;*  and  a  beast,  when  called  *  the  old  aopent,'  or 
worshipped. 

There  is  a  question  with  respect  to  Sir  laaac  Kew- 
ton,  which  has  recently  excitea  so  much  controTeny 
in  tiie  litenury  world,  that  we  cannot  aToid  taking 
some  notice  (^  it  in  this  place.  It  it  well  koown 
that  during  the  last  forty  years  of  bia  life,  tbe  io- 
ventiye  powers  of  this  great  philosopher  ••^■■^^  to 
have  lost  their  activity ;  he  made  no  farther  disoo- 
veries,  and,  in  his  later  scientific  pabUcatiou,  im- 
parted to  the  world  only  the  viewa  which  he  had 
formed  in  early  life.  In  the  article  '  Newton '  in  the 
French  Biograpkie  Univendk^  written  bj  M.  Biot 
the  statement  was  for  the  first  time  made,  that  his 
mental  powers  were  impaired  by  an  attack  of  insa- 
nity, which  occurred  in  the  years  1692  and  lG9a. 
This  ayerment  was  by  many  received  with  incredu- 
lity; and  Sir  David  Brewster;  who  pnbliahed  a  Uk  \ 
of  Newton  In  1831,  maintains  that  there  ia  no  nifi- 
cient  proof  of  the  fiu^  alleged.  Undue  importaDoe,  , 
we  humbly  conceive,  has  been  attached  to  Uiia  que^  ' 
tion  in  a  religious  point  of  view ;  for  tbe  theological 
studies  of  Newton  were  by  no  means  coolbied  to  the  ; 
concluding  portion  of  his  life,  nor  ia  the  tie^iDony 
of  even  so  great  a  man  in  favour  of  Chria^Uiisty  . 
of  much  viuue  in  a  case  where  evidence,  aqd  not 
authority,  must  be  resorted  to  as  the  pea)  np^nd  of  { 
decision.  That  Newton's  mind  was  paucH  ihU  of  ' 
order  at  the  period  mentioned,  appears  to  ne  tP  ^ 
satisfactorily  proved  even  by  documents  flrsi  ipadr 
known  to  the  world  in  Brewster's  work,  indi^n- 
dently  of  those  published  by  M.  Biot.  The  latter 
gives  a  mnoiucript  of  the  Dutch  astronomer  Haygiai»« 
which  is  still  preserved  at  I«yden,  and  is  to  the  fol- 
lowing e^t  '  On  the  29th  of  May  1694,  a  Scotch- 
man of  the  n9.fpe  of  Colin  informe4  me  thai  Isaac 
Newton,  the  pelebr«|:e4  n)»tbematiciaii|  et^tcen  ' 
months  previously,  had  become  iJ^ranflpB4  m  his  ' 
mind,  either  froin  too  'great  appIicatloQ  to  bis 
studies,  or  firom  excessive  grisf  at  having  lost, 
by  fire,  his  chemical  labor^iy  and  some  papen. 
Having  made  observations  before  the  rhancellrtt'  of 
Cambridge,  which  indicated  the  alienation  of  his 
intellect,  he  was  taken  care  of  by  his  frienda ;  aoJ 
being  confined  to  his  house,  remedies  were  applitd, 
by  means  of  which  he  has  lately  so  far  reooTcted 
his  health,  as  to  begin  to  again  understand  hia  own 
Principia.'  This  account  is  confirmed  by  a  diary 
kept  by  Mr  Abraham  de  la  Pryme,  a  Camhridcr 
student,  who,  under  date  the  3d  of  February  1693 
(being  what  was  on  the  continent  called  1693,  as 
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the  English  year  then  commenced  on  35th  March), 
relates,  in  a  passage  which  Brewster  has  puhlisheo, 
the  loss  of  Newton's  papers  by  fire  while  he  was  at 
chapel;  adding,  that  wbep  the  philosopher  came 
home,  *and  had  seen  what  was  done,  every  one 
thought  he  would  have  run  mad;  he  was  so  troubled 
thereat,  that  he  was  not  himself  for  a  month  after.' 
This,  however,  is  the  smallest  part  of  the  evidence. 
Newton  himself,  writing  on  the  13tb  September 
1693  to  Mr  Fepys,  secretary  to  the  admiralty,  says, 
'  I  am  extremdy  troubled  at  the  embroilment  I  am 
in,  and  have  neither  ate  nor  slept  well  this  twelve- 
month, nor  have  my  former  consistency  of  mind.' 
Again,  on  the  16th  of  the  same  month,  he  writes  to 
his  friend  Locke  in  the  following  remarkable  terms  :— 

'  Sir — ^Being  of  opinion  that  you  endeavoured  to 
embroil  me  with  women,  and  by  other  means,  I  was 
so  much  affected  with  it,  as  when  one  told  me  you 
were  sickly,  and  would  not  live,  I  answered,  'twere 
better  if  you  were  dead.  I  desire  you  to  forgive  me 
this  uncharitableness ;  for  I  am  now  satisfied  that 
what  you  have  done  is  just,  and  I  beg  your  pardon 
for  my  having  hud  thoughts  of  you  lor  it,  and  for 
representing  that  you  struck  at  the  root  of  morality, 
in  a  principle  you  laid  in  your  book  of  ideas,  and 
designed  to  pursue  in  another  book,  and  that  I  took 
you  for  a  Hobbist  I  beg  your  pardon,  also,  for  saying 
or  thinking  that  there  was  a  design  to  sell  me  an 
office,  or  to  embroil  me.  I  am  your  most  humble 
and  unfortunate  servant — ^Is.  Newtov.' 

The  answer  of  Locke  is  admirable  for  the  gentle 
and  affectionate  spirit  in  which  it  is  written : — 

'  Sir — ^I  have  been,  ever  since  I  first  kuew  you,  so 
entirely  and  sincerely  your  friend,  and  thought  you 
so  much  mine,  that  I  could  not  have  believed  what 
you  tell  me  of  yourself,  had  I  had  it  from  anybody 
else.  And  though  I  canpot  but  be  mightily  troubled 
that  you  should  have  had  so  many  wrong  and  unjust 
thoughts  of  me,  yet,  next  to  the  return  ofgood  offices, 
such  as  from  a  sincere  good  will  I  have  ever  done 
you,  I  receive  your  acknowledgment  of  tiie  contrary 
as  the  kindest  thing  you  could  have  done  me,  since 
it  gives  me  hopes  that  I  have  not  lost  a  friend  I  so 
much  valued.  After  what  your  letter  expresses,  I 
shall  not  need  to  say  anything  to  justify  myself  to 
you.  I  shall  always  think  your  own  reflection  on 
my  carriage  both  to  you  and  all  mankind  will  suffi- 
ciently do  that  Instead  of  that,  give  me  leave  to 
assure  you,  that  I  am  more  ready  to  forgive  you 
than  vou  can  be  to  desire  it ;  and  I  do  it  so  freely 
and  fully,  that  I  wish  for  nothing  more  than  the 
opportunity  to  convince  you  that  I  truly  love  and 
esteem  you;  and  that  I  have  still  the  same  good  will 
for  you  as  if  nothing  of  this  had  happened.  To  con- 
firm this  to  you  more  fully,  I  should  be  glad  to  meet 
you  an3rwhere,  and  the  rather,  because  the  conclu- 
sion of  your  letter  makes  me  apprehend  it  would  not 
be  wholly  useless  to  you.  But  whether  you  think  it 
fit  or  not,  I  leave  wholly  to  you.  I  shall  always  be 
ready  to  serve  you  to  my  utmost,  in  any  way  you 
shall  like,  and  shall  only  need  your  conmiands  or 
permission  to  do  it 

My  book  is  going  to  press  for  a  second  edition ; 
and  though  I  can  answer  for  the  design  with  which 
I  writ  it,  yet  since  you  have  so  opportunelv  given 
roe  notice  of  what  you  have  said  <if  it  I  should  take 
it  as  a  favour  if  you  would  point  out  to  me  the  places 
that  gave  occasion  to  that  censure,  that  by  explaining 
myself  better,  I  may  avoid  being  mistaken  by  others, 
or  unawares  doing  the  least  prejudice  to  truth  or 
virtue.  I  am  sure  you  are  so  mudi  a  friend  to  them 
both,  that  were  you  none  to  me,  I  could  expect  this 
from  you.  But  I  cannot  doubt  but  you  would  do  a 
great  deal  more  than  this  for  my  sake,  who,  after  all. 


have  all  the  concern  of  a  friend  for  you,  wish  you 
extremely  well,  and  am,  without  compliment,'  &c. 

To  this  Sir  Isaac  replied  on  the  5th  of  October : — 

'  Sir-— The  last  winter,  by  sleeping  too  often  by  my 
fire,  I  got  an  ill  habit  of  sleeping ;  and  a  distemper, 
which  this  summer  has  been  epidemical,  put  me 
farther  out  of  order,  so  that  when  I  wrote  to  vou,  I 
had  not  slept  an  hour  A-night  for  a  fortnight  to- 
gether, and  for  five  days  together  not  a  wink.  I 
remember  I  wrote  you,  but  what  I  said  of  your 
book  I  remember  not  If  you  please  to  send  me  a 
transcript  of  that  passage,  I  will  give  vou  an  account 
of  it  if  I  can.  I  am  your  most  humble  servant — Is. 
Newton.' 

On  the  26th  September  Fepys  wrote  to  a  friend  of 
his,  at  Cambridge,  a  Mr  Millington,  making  inquiry 
about  Newton's  mental  condition,  as  he  had  *  lately 
received  a  letter  from  him  so  surprising  to  me  for  the 
inconsistency  of  every  part  of  it  as  to  be  put  into 
great  disorder  by  it  from  the  concernment  I  have 
for  him,  lest  it  should  arise  firom  that  which  of  all 
mankind  I  should  least  dread  firom  him,  and  most 
lament  for — I  mean  a  discomposure  in  head,  or  mind, 
or  both.'  Millington  answers  on  the  SOth,  that  two 
days  previously,  he  had  met  Newton  at  Huntingdon ; 
'  where,'  says  he,  *  upon  his  own  accord,  and  before  I 
had  time  to  ask  him  any  question,  he  told  me  that 
he  had  writ  to  you  a  very  odd  letter,  at  which  he 
was  much  concerned ;  and  added,  that  it  was  a  dis- 
temper that  much  seixed  his  head,  and  that  kept 
him  awake  for  above  five  nights  together;  which 
upon  occasion  he  desired  I  would  represent  to  you, 
and  beg  your  pardon,  he  being  very  much  ashamed 
he  should  be  so  rude  to  a  person  for  whom  he  hath 
so  great  an  honour.  He  is  now  very  well,  and 
though  I  fau  he  is  under  some  small  degree  of 
melancholy,  yet  I  think  there  is  no  reason  to  suspect 
it  hath  at  all  touched  his  understanding,  and  I  hope 
never  wilL' 

It  thus  appears  that  in  consequence  of  excessive 
study,  or  the  loss  of  valuable  papers,  or  both  causes 
combined,  the  understanding  of  Newton  was  for 
about  twelve  months  thrown  into  an  intermittent 
disorder,  to  which  the  name  of  insanity  ought  to  be 
applied.  That  his  intellect  never  attained  its  former 
activity  and  vigour,  is  made  probable  by  the  follow- 
ing circumstances.  In  the  first  place,  he  published 
after  1687  no  scientific  work  except  what  he  then 
possessed  the  materials  of.  Secondly,  he  tells  at  the 
end  of  the  second  book  of  his  'Optics,'  that  *  though 
he  fSelt  the  necessity  of  his  experiments,  or  rendering 
them  more  perfect  he  was  not  able  to  resolve  to  do 
so,  these  nutters  being  no  longer  in  his  way.'  And 
lastly,  of  the  manuscripte  found  after  his  deatli, 
amounting,  as  we  learn  fVom  Dr  Charles  Hutton,  to 
*  upwards  of  four  thousand  sheets  in  folio,  or  eight 
reams  of  foolscap  paper,  besides  the  bound  books,  of 
which  the  number  of  sheets  is  not  mentioned,'* 
none  was  thought  worthy  of  publication  except  his 
work  on  the  '  Chronology  of  Ancient  Kingdoms,' 
and  '  Observations  on  the  Prophecies.'t 

The  character  and  most  prominent  discoveries  of 
Newton  are  summed  up  in  his  epitaph,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  translation.  *Here  lies  interred 
Isaac  Newton,  knight  who,  with  an  energy  of  mind 

*  HuttoD't  Mathcmatiosl  DioUoaary,  artlcl«  Seuton. 

t  Should  the  nadar  daslie  to  iaveitigate  the  qoMtton  mon 
fnlly,  ho  will  find  It  amply  dJicuaied  in  Btot'a  Life  of  Newton, 
of  which  ft  tnuBidation  is  publiahed  in  the  Lihrary  of  Uteful 
Knowledft;  Brewster's  Life  of  Newton,  pp.  8»-245;  Biot's 
reply  to  Brawtter,  in  the  Jonmal  dt*  Scufant  for  June  183S ; 
Edinhnnrh  Review,  toI.  Ivi.  p.  6 ;  Foreign  Quarterly  Review, 
voL  xii.  p.  15  {  and  Fhreoolosioal  Joiunal,  ycL  tU.  p.  335. 
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almost  diyine,  guided  by  the  light  of  mathematics 
purely  his  oim,  first  demonstrated  the  motions  and 
figures  of  the  planets,  the  paths  of  comets,  and  the 
causes  of  the  tides ;  who  discovered,  what  before  his 
time  no  one  had  even  suspected,  that  rays  of  Ught 
are  difilerentiy  refrangible,  and  that  this  is  the  cause 
of  colours ;  and  who  was  a  diligent,  penetrating,  and 
fiuthful  interpreter  of  nature,  antiquity,  and  the 
sacred  writings.  In  his  philosophy,  he  maintained 
the  majesty  of  the  Supreme  B^ng ;  in  his  manners, 
he  expressed  the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel  Let 
mortals  congratulate  themselres  that  the  world  has 
seen  so  great  and  excellent  a  man,  the  glory  of  human 
nature.' 

JOHN  BAT. 

John  Rat  (1628-1705),  the  son  of  a  blacksmith 
at  Black  Notiey,  in  Essex,  was  the  most  eminent  of 
several  distinguished  and  indefatigable  cultivators  of 
natural  history  who  appeared  in  England  about  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.    In  the  depart- 
ment of  botany,  he  laboured  with  extraordinary 
diligence ;  and  his  works  on  this  subject,  which  are 
more  numerous  than  those  of  any  other  botanist 
except  Linnaeus,  have  such  merit  as  to  entitle  him 
to  be  ranked  as  one  of  the  great  founders  of  the 
science.    Kay  was  educated  for  the  church  at  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  was  a  fellow-pupil  and  intimato  of 
Isaac  Banrow.    His  theological  views  were  akin  to 
the  rational  opinions  held  by  that  eminent  divii^ 
and  by  Tillotson  and  Wilkins,  with  whom  also  Bisiy 
was  on  familiar  terms.    The  passing  of  the  act  of 
uniformity  in  1662  put  an  end  to  Ray's  prospects 
in  the  church ;  for  in  that  year  he  was  deprived  of 
his  fellowship  of  Trinity  college,  on  account  of  his 
conscientious  refusal  to  comply  with  the  injunction, 
that  all  ecclesiastical  persons  should  make  a  decla- 
ration of  the  nullity  and  illegality  of  the  solemn 
league  and  covenant.    In  company  with  his  Ixiend 
Mr  Willughby,  also  celebrated  as  a  naturalist,  he 
visited  sevend  continental  countries  in  1663 ;  both 
before  and  after  which  year,  his  love  of  natural  his- 
tory induced  turn  to  peramlmlate  England  and  Soot- 
land  extensivdy.   The  principal  works  in  which  the 
results  of  his  studies  and  traveb  were  given  to  the 
public,  are,  ObtenxUknSt  Topographical^  Morale  and 
Phymiogical^  made  in  a  Jommey  throwh  part  of  the 
Low  ComUriett  Germanjf,  Italy,  and  France  (1673); 
and   Histona   Plantarum    Generalis    [*  A  General 
History  of  Plants'].    The  latter,  consisting  of  two 
large  folio  volumes,  which  were  published  in  1686 
and  1688,  is  a  work  of  prodigious   labour,   and 
aims  at  describing  and  reducing  to  the  author's 
svstem  all  the   plants  that  had  been  discovered 
throughout  the  world.    As  a  cultivator  of  zoology 
and  entomology  also,  Ray  deserves  to  be  mentioned 
with  honour;  and  he  farther  served  the  cause  of 
science  by  editing  and  enlarging  the  posthumous 
works  of  his  friend  Willughby  on  birds  and  fishes. 
His  character  as  a  natundist  is  thus  spoken  of  by 
the  Rev.  Gilbert  White  of  Selbome,  who  was  addict- 
ed to  the  same  pursuits:  *Onr  countryman,  the 
excdlent  Mr  Ray,  is  the  only  describer  that  con- 
veys some  precise  idea  in  every  term  or  word,  main- 
taining his  superiority  over  his  followers  and  imita- 
tors, in  spite  of  tiie  advantage  of  fresh  discoveries 
and  modem  information.**    Cuvier,  also,  gives  him 
a  high  character  as  a  naturalist ;  and  the  author  of 
a  recent  memoir  speaks  of  him  in  the  following  me- 
rited terms : — *  TUb  varied  and  useful  labours  have 
justiy  caused  him  to  be  regarded  as  the  father  of 
natural  history  in  this  country ;  and  his  character 
is,  in  every  respect,  such  as  we  should  wish  to  belong 

♦  Natural  Hktory  of  Selbanie,  Letter  4fib 


to  the  individual  enjoying  that  high  distinctioii.  His 
claims  to  the  regard  of  posterity  are  not  more  foonded 
on  his  intellectual  capacity,  than  on  his  moral  ex- 
cellence. He  maintained  a  steady  and  unoompro- 
raising  adherence  to  his  principles,  at  a  time  when 
vacillation  and  diange  were  so  common  as  almost 
to  escape  unnoticed  and  uncensured.  From  aonie 
conscientious  scruples,  which  he  shared  in  oommon 
with  many  of  tiie  wisest  and  most  pioua  men  of  his 
time,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  sacrifice  his  views  of 

{>referment  in  the  church,  although  his  talenta  and 
earning,  joined  to  the  powerful  influence  of  his 
numerous  friends,  might  hive  justified  him  in  as- 
piring to  a  considerable  station.    The  benevolence 
of  liis  disposition  continually  appears  in  the  gene- 
rosity of  his  praise,  the  tenderness  of  hia  censme, 
and  solicitude  to  promote  the  welfare  of  otbera.  His 
modesty  and  self-abasement  were  so  great,  that  they 
transpire  insensibly  on  aU  occasions ;  and  hia  a&c- 
tionate  and  grateful  feelings  led  him,  aa  liaa  been 
remarked,  to  fldfil  the  sacred  duties  of  friendship 
even  to  his  own  prejudice,  and  to  adorn  the  bnst  of 
his  firiend  with  wreaths  which  he  himself  might 
have  justiy  assumed.    All  these  qualities  were  re- 
fined and  exalted  by  the  purest  Christian  fet^mg, 
and  the  union  of  the  whole  constitutes  a  character 
which  procured  the  admiration  of  contemporariea, 
and  well  deserves  to  be  recommended  to  the  imi- 
tation of  posterity.**    For  the  greater  part  of  his 
popular  fame,  however,  Ray  is  indebted  to  an  admir- 
able treatise  published  in  1691,  under  the  title  of 
The  Wisdom  of  God  Manifested  in  the  Worhe  of  the 
Creation,  whidi  has  gone  through  many  editiooa, 
and  been  translated  into  several  continental  lan- 
guages.   One  of  his  reasons  for  composing  it  is  thns 
stated  by  himself:  *By  virtue  of  my  function,  I  sus- 
pect myself  to  be  obliged  to  write  something  in 
divinity,  having  written  so  much  on  other  subjects ; 
for,  being  not  permitted  to  aerve  the  church  with  my 
tongue  in  preaching,  I  know  not  but  it  may  l{e  my 
duty  to  serve  it  with  my  hand  in  writing ;  and  I 
have  made  choice  of  this  subject,  as  thinking  myself 
best  qualified  to  treat  of  it'    Natural  theology  had 
previously  been  treated  of  in  England  by  Boyle, 
Stillingfleet,  Wilkins,  Henry  More,  and  Cudwortii ; 
but  Ray  was  the  first  to  systematise  and  popnlariae 
the  subject  in  the  manner  of  Paley's  work,  the  on- 
rivalled  merits  of  which  have  caused  it  to  supersede 
both  the  treatise  now  under  consideration,  and  the 
similar  productions  of  Derham  in  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteentii  century.f    But  though  written  in  a 
more  pleasing  style,  and  at  a  time  when  sdenoe  had 
attained  greater  extension  and  accuracy,  the  *  Natu- 
ral Tlieology'  of  Paley  is  but  an  imitation  of  Ray*a 
volume,  and  he  has  derived  from  it  many  of  his  ' 
most  striking  arguments  and  illustrations.    Ray 
displays  throughout  his  treatise  much  philosophical 
caution  with  respect  to  the  admission  of  facts  in 
natural  history,  and  good  sense  in  the  reflections 
which  he  is  led  by  his  subject  to  indulge  in.    Seve- 
ral extracts  from  the  work  are  here  subjoined. 

[The  Study  of  Nature  Xecomnundcd.} 

Let  us  then  consider  the  works  of  God,  and  obecrre 
the  operations  of  his  hands :  let  us  take  notice  of  and 

*  Memoir  of  Ray,  in  The  KaturaliBt'fe  Library,  Entonudofy* 
Tol.  viL  p.  00. 

t  Dcrham's  works  here  alluded  to  arc,  Pftjwiee-TMrf^iar.  ^  a 
Ikmonttration  i^  Qu  Being  and  AUHbtiUt  qf  a  Gecf ,  fr^m  kis 
Works  qf  Creation  0713)  /  and  AttrO'Tlkeeto^,  or  a  Dtmtm- 
ftniMon  </  tkt  Beit^  and  Attr^nUm  ef  a  Ooi,  >V«m  a  Survtf  tf  , 
fht  Jleavent  (1714).  The  subetaoce  of  both  had  been  |otsiSiiI 
by  the  author  In  1711  and  1713,  In  the  capadty  ct  leetnnr  on 
Boyle'e  foundation. 
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admire  his  infinite  wisdom  and  ffoodness  in  the  for- 
mation of  them.  No  creature  in  &is  sublunary  world 
is  capable  of  so  doing  beside  man ;  yet  we  are  deficient 
herem :  we  content  ourselres  with  the  knowledge  of 
the  tongues,  and  a  little  skill  in  philology,  or  history 
perhaps,  and  antiquity,  and  neglect  that  which  to  me 
seems  more  matenial,  I  mean  natural  history  and  the 
works  of  the  creation.  I  do  not  discommend  or 
derogate  from  those  other  studies;  I  should  betray 
mine  own  ignorance  and  weakness  should  I  do  so ;  I 
only  wish  they  might  not  altogether  justle  out  and  ex- 
elude  this.  I  wish  that  this  might  be  brought  in  fashion 
among  us ;  I  wish  men  would  be  so  equal  and  civil, 
as  not  to  disparage,  deride,  and  rilify  those  studies 
which  themselres  skill  not  of,  or  are  not  oouTersant 
in.  No  knowledge  can  be  more  pleasant  than  this, 
none  that  doth  so  satisfy  and  feed  the  soul ;  in  com- 
parison whereto  that  of  words  and  phrases  seems  to 
me  insipid  and  jejune.  That  learning,  saith  a  wise 
and  observant  prelate,  which  consists  only  in  the  form 
and  pedagogy  of  arts,  or  the  critical  notion  upon  words 
and  phrases,  hath  in  it  this  intrinsical  imperfection, 
that  it  is  only  so  far  to  be  esteemed  as  it  conduceth 
to  the  knowledge  of  things,  being  in  itself  but  a  kind 
of  pedantry,  apt  to  infect  a  man  with  such  odd 
humours  of  pride,  and  affectation,  and  curiosity,  as 
will  render  him  unfit  for  any  great  employment. 
\\'ords  being  but  the  images  of  matter,  to  be  wholly 

f;iTen  up  to  the  study  of  these,  what  is  it  but  Pygma- 
ion's  frenzy  to  fall  in  lore  with  a  picture  or  imase. 
As  for  oratory,  which  is  the  best  skill  about  words, 
that  hath  by  some  wise  men  been  esteemed  but  a 
Toluptuary  art,  like  to  cookery,  which  spoils  wholesome 
meats,  and  helps  unwholesome,  by  the  Tariety  of 
sauces,  serving  more  to  the  pleasure  of  taste  than  the 
health  of  the  body. 

[ProportionaU  Lengths  of  the  Nedcs  and  Leg$  of 

AfUmali.} 

I  shall  now  add  another  instance  of  the  wisdom  of 
nature,  or  rather  the  Ood  of  nature,  in  adapting  the 
parts  of  the  same  animal  one  to  another,  and  that  is 
the  proportioning  the  length  of  the  neck  to  that  of 
the  legs.  For  seeing  terrestrial  animals,  as  well  birds 
as  quadrupeds,  are  endued  with  Im,  upon  which  they 
stand,  and  wherewith  they  trans^r  themselves  from 
place  to  place,  to  gather  their  food,  and  for  other 
conveniences  of  life,  and  so  the  trunk  of  their  body 
must  needs  be  elevated  above  the  superficies  of  the 
earth,  so  that  they  could  not  conveniently  either 
gather  their  food  or  drink  if  they  wanted  a  neck, 
therefore  Nature  hath  not  only  furnished  them  there- 
with, but  with  such  a  one  as  is  commensurable  to 
their  legs,  except  here  the  elephant,  which  hath 
indeed  a  short  neck  (for  the  excessive  weight  of  his 
head  and  teeth,  which  to  a  long  neck  would  have  been 
unsupportable),  but  is  provided  with  a  trunk,  where- 
with, as  with  a  hand,  he  takes  up  his  food  and  drink, 
and  brings  it  to  his  mouth.  I  say  the  necks  of  birds 
and  quadrupeds  are  commensurate  to  their  legs,  so 
that  they  which  have  long  legs  have  long  necks,  and 
they  that  have  short  legs  short  ones,  as  is  seen  in 
the  crocodile,  and  all  lizards ;  and  those  that  have  no 
I<*irs  ^"^  ^^^  do  not  want  necks,  so  neither  have  they 
any,  as  fishes.  This  equality  between  the  length  of 
the  legs  and  neck,  is  especially  seen  in  beasts  that 
fe^'d  constantly  upon  grass,  whose  necks  and  l^s  are 
always  very  near  equal ;  very  near,  I  say,  because  the 
neck  most  necessarily  have  some  advantage,  in  that  it 
cannot  hang  perpendicularly  down,  but  must  incline  a 
little.  Moreover,  because  this  sort  of  creatures  must 
noeds  hold  their  heads  down  in  an  inclining  posture 
for  a  considerable  time  together,  which  would  be  very 
laborious  and  pwnfnl  for  the  muscles;  therefore  on 
each   side   the  ridge  of  the  vertebres  of  the  neck. 


nature  hath  placed  an  aponaironf,  or  nervous  liga- 
ment of  a  great  thickness  and  strength,  apt  to  stretch 
and  shrink  again  as  need  requires,  and  void  of  sense, 
extending  from  the  head  (to  which,  and  the  next 
vertebres  of  the  neck,  it  is  fastened  at  that  end)  to  the 
middle  vertebres  of  the  back  (to  which  it  is  knit  at 
the  other),  to  assist  them  to  support  the  head  in  that 
posture,  which  aponeurosis  is  taken  notice  of  by  the 
vulgar  by  the  name  of  fixfax,  or  pack-wax,  or  whit- 
leather.  It  is  also  very  observable  in  fowls  that  wade 
in  the  water,  which,  baring  long  legs,  have  also  necks 
answerably  long.  Onlv  in  these  too  there  is  an  ex- 
ception, exceeding  worthy  to  be  noted ;  for  some  water- 
fowl, which  are  palmipeds,  or  whole-footed,  have  very 
long  necks,  and  yet  but  short  legs,  as  swans  and  geese, 
and  some  Indian  birds ;  wherein  we  may  observe  the 
admirable  proridence  of  Nature.  For  such  birds  as 
were  to  search  and  gather  their  food,  whether  herbs 
or  insects,  in  the  bottom  of  pools  and  deep  waters, 
have  long  necks  for  that  purpose,  though  their  legs, 
as  is  most  convenient  for  swimming,  be  but  short. 
Whereas  there  are  no  land-fowl  to  be  seen  with  short 
legs  and  long  necks,  but  all  have  their  necks  in  length 
conmiensurate  to  their  legs.  This  instance  is  the 
more  considerable,  because  the  atheists'  usual  fiam 
will  not  here  help  them  out.  For,  say  they,  there 
were  many  animals  of  disproportioiukte  parts,  and  of 
absurd  and  uncouth  shapes,  produced  at  first,  in  the 
infancy  of  the  world ;  but  because  they  could  not 
gather  their  food  to  p^orm  other  functions  necessary 
to  maintain  life,  thev  soon  perished,  and  were  lost 
again.  For  these  birds,  we  see,  can  gather  their  food 
upon  land  conveniently  enough,  notwithstanding  the 
length  of  their  necks ;  for  example,  geese  graze  upon 
commons,  and  can  feed  themselves  &t  upon  land.  Yet 
is  there  not  one  land-bird  which  hath  its  neck  thus 
disproportionate  to  its  legs ;  nor  one  water  one  neither, 
but  such  as  are  destin^  by  nature  in  such  manner  as 
we  have  mentioned  to  search  and  gather  their  food ; 
for  nature  makes  not  a  long  neck  to  no  purpose. 

[CfocPs  Exhortation  to  Activity.} 

Methinks  by  all  this  provision  for  the  use  and  ser- 
vice of  man,  the  Almighty  interpretatively  speaks  to 
him  in  this  manner :  'I  have  now  placed  thee  in  a 
snacious  and  well-furnished  world ;  I  have  endued 
tnee  with  an  ability  of  understanding  what  is  beauti- 
ful and  proportionable,  and  have  mi^e  that  which  is 
so  agreeable  and  delightful  to  thee ;  I  have  provided 
thee  with  materials  whereon  to  exercise  and  employ 
thy  art  and  strength ;  1  have  given  thee  an  excellent 
instrument,  the  hand,  accommodated  to  make  use  of 
them  all ;  I  have  distinguished  the  earth  into  hills 
and  valleys,  and  plains,  and  meadows,  and  woods;  all 
these  parts  capable  of  culture  and  improvement  by  thy 
industry ;  I  have  committed  to  thee  for  thy  assistance 
in  thy  labours  of  ploo^ing,  and  carrying,  and  drawing, 
and  travel,  the  laborious  ox,  the  patient  ass,  and  the 
strong  and  serviceable  horse ;  I  liave  created  a  mul- 
titude of  seeds  for  thee  to  make  choice  out  of  them, 
of  what  is  most  pleasant  to  thy  taste,  and  of  most 
wholesome  and  plentiful  nourishment ;  I  have  altto 
made  great  variety  of  trees,  bearing  fruit  both  for 
food  and  physic,  those,  too,  capable  of  being  meliorated 
and  improved  by  transplantation,  stercoration,  inci- 
sion, pruning,  watering,  and  other  arts  and  deviceH. 
Till  and  manure  thy  fields,  sow  them  with  thy  sced<, 
extirpate  noxious  and  unprofitable  herbs,  guard  theni 
from  the  invasions  and  spoil  of  beasts,  clear  and  feno 
in  thy  meadows  and  pastures,  dresa  and  prune  thi 
rines,  and  so  rank  and  dispose  them  aa  ia  most  suit 
able  to  the  climate;  plant  thee  orchardf,  with  a1 
sorts  of  fruit-trees,  in  surii  order  as  may  be  mrn 
beautiful  to  the  eye,  and  meet  comtwehennive  < 
plants ;  gardens  for  culinary  beriia,  aad  all  kinds  i 
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Balladin^;  for  delectable  flowers,  to  gratify  the  eye 
with  their  agreeable  colours  and  fignres,  and  thy  soent 
with  their  fragrant  odours ;  for  odoriferoui  and  erer- 
green  shrubs  and  sufirutices ;  for  exotic  and  medicinal 
plants  of  all  sorts ;  and  dispose  them  in  that  comely 
order  as  may  be  most  pleasant  to  behold,  and  com- 
modious for  access.    I  haye  furnished  thee  with  all 
materials  for  building,  as  stone,  and  timber,  and 
slate,  and  lime,  and  clay,  and  earth,  whereof  to  make 
bricks  and  tiles.    Deck  and  bespangle  the  country 
with  houses  and  Tillages  couTenient  for  thy  habiti^ 
tion,  prorided  with  out-houses  and  stables  for  the 
harbouring  and  shelter  of  thy  cattle,  with  bams  and 
granaries  for  the  reception,  and  custody,  and  storing 
up  thy  com  and  fruits.     I  hare  made  thee  a  sociable 
creature,  2oon  poUtikon,  for  the  improTement  of  thy 
understanding  by  conference,  and  communication  of 
obserrations  and  experimento ;  for  mutual  help,  as- 
sistance, and  defence,  build  thee  large  towns  and 
cities  with  straight  and  well-pared  streets,  and  ele- 
gant rows  of  houses,  adorned  with  magnificent  temples 
for  my  honour  and  worship,  with  l^utiful  palaces 
for  thy  princes  and  grandees,  with  stately  halls  for 
public  meetings  of  the  citizens  and  their  sereral  com- 
panies, and  the  sessions  of  the  courts  of  judicature, 
besides  public  porticos  and  aqueducts.    I  hare  im- 
planted m  thy  nature  a  desire  of  seeing  strange  and 
foreign,  and  nnding  out  unknown  countries,  for  the 
improvement  and  advance  of  thy  knowledge  in  geo- 
graphy, by  observing  the  bays,  and  creeks,  and  havens, 
and  promontories,  the  outlets  of  ri>'en,  the  situation 
of  tne  maritime  towns  and  cities,  the  longitude  and 
latitude,  &c.,  of  those  places ;  in  politics,  by  noting 
their  government,  their  manners,  laws,  and  customs, 
their  diet  and  medicine,  their  trades  and  manufac- 
tures, their  houses  and  buildings,  their  exercises  and 
sports.  Sec.    In  physiology,  or  natural  history,  by 
searching  out  their  natural  rarities,  the  productions 
both  of  land  and  water,  what  species  of  animals,  plants, 
and  minerals,  of  fruits  and  drags,  are  to  be  found  there, 
what  commodities   for  bartering  and  permutation, 
whereby  thou  mayest  be  enabled  to  make  large  addi- 
tions to  natural    history,  to  advance   those    other 
sciences,  and  to  benefit  and  enrich  thy  country  by 
increase  of  its  trade  and  merchandise.    I  have  given 
thee  timber  and  iron  to  build  the  hulls  of  ships,  tall 
trees  for  masts,  flax  and  hemp  for  sails,  cables  and 
cordage  for  rigging.    I  hare  armed  thee  with  courage 
and  hardiness  to  attempt  the  seas,  and  traverse  the 
spacious  plains  of  that  liquid  element ;  I  have  assisted 
thee  with  a  compass,  to  direct  thy  course  when  thou 
shalt  be  out  of  all  ken  of  land,  and  havo  nothing  in 
view  but  sky  and  water.    Oo  thither  for  the  purposes 
before-mentioned,  and  bring  home  what  may  be  useful 
and  beneficial  to  thy  country  in  general,  or  thyself  in 
particular.' 

I  persuade  myself,  that  the  bountiful  and  eracions 
Author  of  man'*s  being  and  faculties,  and  all  thinffs 
else,  delights  in  the  beauty  of  his  creation,  and  is 
well  pleased  with  the  industry  of  man,  in  adorning 
the  earth  with  beautiful  cities  and  citstles,  with  plea- 
sant villages  and  country-houses,  with  regular  gardens, 
and  orchfuds,  and  plantations  of  all  sorts  of  shrabs, 
and  herbs,  and  fraits,  for  meat,  medicine,  or  moderate 
delight ;  with  shady  woods  and  groves,  and  walks  set 
with  rows  of  elegant  trees ;  with  pastures  clothed  with 
flocks,  and  valleys  covered  over  with  com,  and  mea- 
dows burthened  with  grass,  and  whatever  else  diffe- 
renceth  a  civil  and  well-cultivated  region  from  a 
barren  and  desolate  wilderness. 

If  a  counttT  thus  planted  and  adorned,  thus 
polished  and  civilised,  tnus  improved  to  the  height  by 
all  manner  of  culture  for  the  support  and  sustenance, 
and  convenient  entertainment  of  innumerable  multi- 
tudes  of  people,  be  not  to  be  preferred  before  a  bar* 
bttiouB   and  inhospitable  Scythia,  without    houses, 


without  plantations,  without  oom-fields  or  Tinerards, 
where  the  roving  hordes  of  the  savage  aad  ttucnlsif 
inhabitants  transfer  themselves  from  plaetf  to  place 
in  wagons,  as  they  can  find  pasture  and  fon^  ^ 
their  cattle,  and  live  upon  milk,  and  flesh  itiMted  ia 
the  sun,  at  the  pommels  of  their  saddles ;  or  a  nt4» 
and  unpolished  America,  peopled  witli  slotlifii]  a&d 
naked  Indians — instead  of  well-built  houaea,  living  ia 
pitiful  huts  and  cabins,  made  of  poles  set  cnd^wav* ; 
then  surely  the  brute  beast's  condition  and  maimer  of 
living,  to  which  what  we  have  mentioned  doth  noariy 
approach,  is  to  be  esteemed  better  tlma  man's,  tad 
wit  and  reason  was  in  vain  bestowed  on  hini. 

{AU  Thingt  not  Made  for  MiuL] 

There  are  infinite  other  cteatufes  wii&oui  thb  earth, 
trhich  no  considerate  num  can  thinlc  were  made  only 
for  man,  and  hare  no  other  use.  For  mj  part,  I  cbs^ 
not  believe  that  all  the  things  in  the  world  were  so 
made  for  man,  that  they  have  no  other  nae. 

For  it  seems  to  me  highly  absurd  and  nnreftaonatlip 
to  think  that  bodies  of  sudi  Tast  ma^itude  as  tb« 
fixed  stars  were  only  made  to  twinkle  to  tu  ;  nay,  s 
multitude  of  them  there  are,  that  do  not  ao  madi  as 
twinkle,  belnc ,  either  by  reason  of  their  diatance  or 
of  their  smaUness,  altogether  invisible  to  the  naked 
ere,  and  only  discoverable  by  a  telescope ;  and  it  i« 
likely,  perfecter  telescopes  than  we  yet  hare  may  hrini 
to  light  many  more ;  and  who  knows  how  many  be 
out  of  the  ken  of  the  best  telescope  that  can  yombtj 
be  made  t  And  I  believe  there  are  many  species  is 
nature,  even  in  this  sublunary  world,  which  were  uetei 
yet  taken  notice  of  by  man,  and  consequently-  of  no  usv 
to  him,  which  yet  we  are  not  to  think  were  created  ia 
vain ;  but  may  be  found  out  by,  and  of  lue  to,  tkam 
who  shall  live  after  us  in  future  ages.  Bat  thoa^ 
in  this  sense  it  be  not  true  that  all  thin^  wcte  mMAt 
for  man,  yet  thus  far  it  is,  that  all  the  cresktnies  in 
tho  world  may  be  some  way  or  other  ixaeful  to  ym,  %x 
least  to  exercise  our  wits  and  understandings,  m 
considering  and  contemplating  of  them,  and  ao  aiK«^ 
us  subject  of  admiring  and  glorifying  their  and  ovt 
Maker.  Seeing,  then,  wo  do  believe  and  mmrrl  that 
all  things  were  in  some  sense  made  for  na,  we  are 
thereby  obliged  to  make  use  of  them  for  thoee  por^ 
poses  for  which  they  serve  us,  else  we  fnutnkte  thi« 
end  of  their  creation.  Now,  some  of  them  serr* 
only  to  exercise  our  minds.  Many  othets  thoe  be 
which  might  probably  serve  us  to  good  pnipnse, 
whose  uses  are  not  discovered,  nor  are  they  erer  like 
to  be,  without  pains  and  industry.  Trae  it  ia,  many 
of  the  greatest  inventions  have  been  accidentally 
stumbled  upon,  but  not  by  men  supine  and  carvlea, 
but  busy  and  inquisitive.  Some  reproach  methinka 
it  is  to  learned  men,  that  there  should  be  ao  maov 
animals  still  in  the  world  whose  outward  shape  is  n«t 
yet  taken  notice  of  or  described,  much  lees  their  way 
of  generation,  food,  manners,  uses,  obsttted. 

Ray  published,  in  1672,  a  CoSectUmofE* 
verbs,  and,  in  1700,  A  Persuasive  to  a  Hofy 
latter  possesses  the  same  rational  and  solid 
which  distingoishes  his  sdentiflc  and  phyaioK»-theo- 
logical  works.    From  a  posthomoua  Tolunie  of  his 
correspondence  published  by  Derham, 
the  following  affecting  letter,  written  on 
bed  to  Sir  Hans  Sloane:— 

*  Dear  Sii^The  best  of  friendg.  Theee  are  to  take 
a  final  leare  of  you  at  to  this  world :  I  look  upon 
myself  as  a  dying  man.  Qod  requite  your  kindiwes  • 
expressed  anjrways  towards  me  a  hondRdfidd;  Ideie  1 
you  with  a  conflaence  of  all  good  thlnsa  In  Uus 
world,  and  eternal  life  and  happlmu  hereafter ;  grmt 
us  a  happy  meeting  in  heaven.  I  am,  8li>,  etemaliT 
yours — JoHK  Bat.' 
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During  thli  period  there  tired  KTenl  writen  of 
gre«t  indmtrj,  whoie  work*,  though  not  on  Bokdecta 
,  calculated  to  rIte  the  uune*  of  Uie  anthora  milch 
;  popular  celebrity,  hare  jet  lieen  of  comiderable  me 
I  to  mbwqnent  literary  men.  Thokib  SriNLET 
i  (1635-1878)  is  the  nuUior  of  an  erudite  and  bulk;' 
compilation,  entiUed  Tht  Hiitorg  tf  PMhf^hy; 
containing  Ae  Linet,  Oplnirnu,  Actiont,  and  Dit- 
rcuriKf  ^  the  PhUoMphtn  iff  every  SkL  Of  thU 
the  lirat  rcdame  appeared  in  1659,  and  the  Iburth  lo 
I  1(562.  Ita  >tj!e  is  uncouth  and  obreure  ;•  and  the 
work,  though  still  leiorted  to  u  a  mine  of  Informa- 
tiun,  hai  been  in  other  respects  stipeneded  by  moK 
elegant  and  lets  volntninoni  productions.  Sib  Wil- 
UAH  DcoDiLE  C1EOS-16S6)  ira*  highly  diltin- 
gulahed  for  hia  knowledge  of  hemldry  and  antiqui- 
ties. His  work  entitled  The  Baronage  of  England, 
U  esteemed  as  without  a  rival  in  Ita  own  depart- 
ment :  and  hi*  Antiquilia  o/  Waneiekihire  lUiutraltd 
(1656),  has  been  placed  in  the  foremost  rank  of 
county  histories.  He  pubiished  al»oa //fatofjq/'Si 
Fauli  Cathedral;  and  three  Tolumes  of  a  great  work 
entitled  ]HonatlicoHA>igticaiiiim{l6ib-ie73),inUiadtA 
to  embrace  the  bistorv  of  the  monastic  and  other  re- 
ligious foundations  which  existed  in  England  before 
the  Reformation.  Besides  Eereral  other  publications, 
Ditgdalc  left  a  large  collectioii  of  manuscript*,  which 
are  now  to  be  found  in  the  Bodleian  library  at  Oz- 
furd,  and  at  the  Herald'*  cotlwe.  AlrraoNr  Wood 
(1G;)2-16S5),  a  natiTe  of  Oxford,  was  addicted  to 
similar  pursuit*.  Hepublished,in  1G91,  awell-known 
I  work  entitled  Athtna  Ozmiaaa,  being  an  acc 
of  the  liTca  and  writings  of  almost  all  the  em: 
authors  educated  at  Oxford,  and  niany  of  tboce 
'  cated  at  the  univenity  of  Cambridge.  This  book 
I  ha*  been  of  much  nUlity  to  the  compiler*  of  bio- 
graphical works,  though,  in  point  of  composition  and 
I  impartiality,  iti*  heldinUttle  esteem.  Woodappears 
lo  have  been  a  respecter  of  truth,  but  to  hare  been 
frequently  misled  by  Mrrow-minded  pr^udice*  and 
haatily-formed  opinions.  Hi*  style  1*  poor  and  tuI- 
gar,  and  his  mind  seems  to  hare  been  tbe  rererae  o1 
philosophicaL  He  compiled  also  a  work  on  the  his- 
tory  and  antiquities  of  the  uaireraity  of  Oxfcid, 
which  was  published  only  in  Latin,  tbe  Ixanslation 
into  that  language  being  made  by  Dr  Fell,  bishop 
of  Oxford.  Glu*A*h>ou  (1617-1899).  a  famous 
antiquary  and  Tirtuowi,  was  a  friend  of  Sir  William 
Dugdale,  whoie  daughter  ha  married.  Li  the  earlier 
part  of  hi*  Ufe  he  was  addicted  to  astfology  and  al- 
chemy, tmt  afterward*  deroted  hi*  attention  more 
exclusirely  to  antiquities,  heraldry,  and  the  collec- 
tion of  coins  and  other  rarities.  His  most  celebrated 
I  work,  entitled  The  ImtitnliBit,  Law»,  aniJ  Cemnaniu 
[  of  Ae  Moet  JVoNe  Order  of  the  Garirr,  was  published 
ia  1679.  A  collection  <tf  rarities,  books,  and  m — 
script*,  which  he  preeented  to  the  unltenl^  ol 
ford,  constituted  tbe  foundktion  of  the  Aumi 
museum  now  existing  there.  John  Admut  (1636- 
1 700)  atudled  at  Oxford,  and,  while  there,  aided  in  the 
collection  of  materials  fbr  Dugdale'*  *  Honu' ' 
Angllcanumi'at  a  later  period,  he  ftamlsbed  raluable 
lusistAnce  to  Anthony  Wood.  HI*  only  published 
work  is  a  collection  of  popular  snperttitions  relatire 
to  dream*,  portenta,  gfaoits,  wit^craft,  Ac,  under 
the  tiUe  adfitceBaiaet.  Hi*  mmuicripta,  of  which 
•  TtlaatmloOowbrnmaltocm  B*  a  wpaiinma:  'HcuptM 
'  nAeflomna  and  lnulliflHn  ill  mui 
irAprDCARl  tfannfh  tlHE<iuJvsle(u»(rf  a 

'   suspemhn,  Ihm  lo  Indlitar- 


tbe  Aibmolean  museum  and  i 
the  UbraiT  of  the  Royal  Society,  prore  his  reiearche*  ! 
to  hare  been  Tery  exIcnslTe,  and  baic  furnished 
much  useful  Infortnatlan  to  later  antiquaries.  Au- 
brey haa  been  too  harshly  censured  by  Gifford  a*  a 
ttednlou*  tool  1  yet  It  mast  be  admitted  that  his 
power  of  discriminating  truth  from  falsehood  was  , 
no  means  remarkable.  Three  volumes,  published 
In  1813,  under  the  title  o(  LeOert  turitlen  bg  Etnintnt 
Permme  in  lAe  Sevenleenlh  and  Eighteenth  Centaritt, 
Jr.  •fith  Licet  of  Eminent  Men,  are  occupied  prin- 
cipally by  very  curious  literary  anecdottui.  which 
Aubrey  communicated  to  Anthony  Wood.  Thoki* 
RiKZa,  a  distinguished  historical  antiquary,  is  the 
last  of  his  class  whom  we  shall  mention  at  present 
HaTing  been  appointed  royal  historiographer  In 


r  of  the  op 

search  which  hi*  ofilce  aSbrded  him,  and  in  1704 
began  to  pnUlsh  a  collection  of  public  treaties  and 
compacts,  under  the  title  of  Fadero,  Cammtima, 
etctgutciaufte  generi*  Acta  PiMiea,  inter  Regei  An^ia 
el  luiot  Principee,  ab  anno  1101.     Of  this  work  he  ; 

finbtished  fifteen  Tolumei  folio,  t>eing  assisted  in  his  | 
ibouT*  bj  Robert  Sanderson,  another  industrious 
antiquary,  by  whom  five  more  were  added  after 
Rymer's  death  in  1715.  The '  F<Bde(a,'  though  Im- 
methodical  and  ill  digested,  is  a  highly  valuable 
publication,  and,  tadeed,  is  Indispensable  to  those 
who  desire  to  be  accurately  acquainted  with  ttw 
history  of  England.  Flfty-eight  manuscript  volumes, 
eontalolng  a  Jteat  ranelj  of  historicM  materials 
collected  by  Bymer,  are   preserved  In  the  Rritish 


Very  different  in  character  flrom  these  grave  and 

enderou*  author*  were  thcti  contemporarie*  Tom  i 
Uktkt  and  Toa  Bbowm,  who  entertained  the 
public  in  the  reign  of  William  in.  with  occaaional 
whimalcal  composition*  both  In  proae  and  verse, 
wiuch  are  now  valued  only  as  conveying  some  notion 
of  the  taste  and  manners  of  the  time.  D'Urfey'* 
contedle*,  which  po*se*s  much  farcical  humour,  have 
long  been  considered  too  licentious  for  the  stage.  A* 
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a  merry  and  faoetious  companion,  hiB  society  was 
greatly  courted,  and  he  wm  a  distingnished  com- 
poser of  joTial  and  party  songft.    In  the  29th  num- 
ber of  '  The  Guardian/  Steele  mentions  a  collection 
I  of  sonnets  published  under  the  title  of  Laugh  and  be 
I  Fal,  or  Pius  to  Purge  Melancholy ;  at  the  same  time 
'  censuring  the  irorld  for  ungratefully  neglecting  to 
I  reward  the  jocose  labours  of  D'Urfey,  'who  was  so 
large  a  contributor  to  this  treatise,  and  to  whose 
humorous  productions  so  many  rural  squires  in  the 
remotest  part  of  this  isLind  are  obliged  for  the  dig- 
nity and  state  which  corpulency  gives  them.*    In 
the  67th  number  of  the  same  work,  Addison  humo- 
rously solicits  the  attendance  of  his  readers  at  a  play 
for  D*Urfey's  benefit    The  produce  seems  to  haye 
relieved  the  necessities  of  the  poet,  who  continued  to 
give  forth  his  drolleries  till  his  death  in  1723.    Tom 
Brown,  who  died  in  1704,  was  a  *  merry  fellow*  and 
libertine,  who,  having  by  his  immoral  conduct  lost 
the  situation  of  schoolmaster   at  Kingston-upon- 
Thames,  became  a  professional  author  and  libeller 
in  the  metropolis.    His  writings,  which  consist  of 
dialogues,   letters,  poems,  and  other  miscellanies, 
display  considerable  learning  as  well  as  shrewdness 
and  humour,  but  are  deformed  by  obscene  and  scur- 
rilous buffoonery.     From  the  ephemeral  nature  of 
the  subjects,  very  few  of  them  can  now  be  perused 
with  interest;  indeed  the  following  extracts  com- 
prise nearly  all  the  readable  passages  that  can  with 
delicacy  be  presented  in  these  modem  times. 

[Letter  frotti  Scarron  in  the  Next  World  to  Louis  XIV.'] 

All  the  convenation  of  this  lower  world  at  present 
runs  upon  you  ;  an<i  the  devil  a  word  we  can  hear  in 
any  of  our  coffee-houses,  but  what  his  Gallic  majesty 
is  more  or  less  concerned  in.  "Tis  agreed  on  by  all 
our  virtuosos,  that  since  the  days  of  Dioclesian,  no 
prince  has  been  so  great  a  benefactor  to  hell  as  your- 
self ;  and  as  much  a  nuwter  of  eloquence  as  I  was  once 
thought  to  be  at  Paris,  I  want  words  to  tell  you  how 
much  you  are  commended  here  for  so  heroically  tramp- 
ling under  foot  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  and  openiuff  a 
new  scene  of  war  in  your  great  climacteric,  at  which 
age  most  of  the  princes  before  you  were  such  recreants, 
as  to  think  of  making  up  their  scores  with  heaven, 
and  leaving  their  neighbours  in  peace.  But  you,  they 
say,  are  above  such  sordid  precedents ;  and  rather 
than  Pluto  should  want  men  to  people  his  dominions, 
are  willing  to  spare  him  half  a  million  of  your  own 
subjects,  and  that  at  a  juncture,  too,  when  you  are 
not  overstocked  with  them. 

This  has  gained  you  a  unlTcrsal  applause  in  these 
regions  ;  the  three  Furies  sing  your  praises  in  every 
street :  Bellona  swears  there's  never  a  prince  in  Chris- 
tendom worth  hanging  besides  yourself ;  and  Charon 
bustles  for  you  in  all  companies.  He  desired  me 
about  a  week  ago  to  present  his  most  humble  respects 
to  you,  addinc,  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  your  ma- 
jcflty,  he,  with  his  wife  and  children,  must  long  ago 
been  quartered  upon  the  parish  ;  for  which  reason  he 
duly  drinks  your  health  every  morning  in  a  cup  of 
cola  Styx  next  his  conscience.  *  * 

Last  week,  as  I  was  sitting  with  some  of  my  ac- 
quaintance in  a  public-house,  after  a  great  deal  of 
impertinent  chat  about  the  affitirs  of  tne  Milanese, 
and  the  intended  niege  of  Mantua,  the  whole  company 
fell  »-talking  of  your  majesty,  and  what  glorious  ex- 
ploits you  hful  performed  in  your  time.  Why,  gentle- 
men, says  an  ill-looked  rascal,  who  proved  to  be  Hero- 
stratus,  for  Pluto*s  sake  let  not  the  grand  monarch 
run  away  with  all  your  praises.  1  hare  done  some- 
thing memorable  in  my  time  too  ;  'twas  I  who,  out 
of  the  gaieti  de  caw,  and  to  perpetuate  my  name, 
fired  the  famous  temple  of  the  Ephesian  Diana,  and 
in  two  hours  consumed  that  magnificent  structure, 


which  was  two  hundred  years  a-boilding  ;  tketdGRc 
gentlemen,  lavish  not  away  all  your  praises,  I  beaeedi 
you,  upon  one  man,  but  allow  ouiess  tttmr  ahazc 
Why,  thou  diminutive  inconsiderable  wretcii,  said  1 
in  a  great  passion  to  him,  thou  worthleas  idle  logyt- 
head,  thou  pigmy  in  sin,  thou  Tom  Thaxnb  in  ini- 
quitpr,  how  dares  such  a  puny  insect,  as  thou  act,  har* 
tiie  impudence  to  enter  tne  fists  with  Loois  le  Gnsd  * 
Thou  valuest  thyself  upon  firing  a  church,  but  hov ! 
when  the  mistress  of  the  house  was  gone  out  to  a^i« 
Olympias.  Tis  plain,  thou  hadst  not  the  coonge  to 
do  it  when  the  goddess  was  present,  and  i^kmi  Uw  ^»oc 
But  what  is  this  to  what  my  roval  master  can  boast  of. 
that  had  destroyed  a  hundred  and  a  hondzed  s&a 
foolish  fabrics  in  his  time.    *    * 

He  had  no  sooner  made  his  exit,  bat,  cri««  an  ol^ 
sort  of  a  spark,  with  his  hat  buttoned  vp  before,  lil- 
a  country  scraper,  Under  favour,  sir,  what  do  jc« 
think  of  me  1  Why,  who  are  you  I  replied  I  to  Imo. 
Who  am  I,  answered  he ;  why,  Nero,  the  sixth  oc- 
peror  of  Rome,  that  murdered  my  — ^—  Come,  •aid 
I  to  him,  to  stop  your  prating,  I  know  your  histoiys^ 
well  as  yourself  that  murdered  your  mother,  kicked 
your  wife  down  stairs,  despatched  two  apostles  oot  c^ 
the  world,  begun  the  first  persecution  against  tbe  Chrl^ 
tians,  and  lastly,  put  your  master  Seneca  to  death. 
[These  actions  are  made  light  oi^  and  the  aarcaitir 
shadeprooeeds — ]  Whereas,hismoatChriBtiaTi  mi^egty, 
whose  advocate  I  am  resolved  to  be  against  all  oppoao* 
whatever,  has  bravely  and  generously  starved  a  milliet. 
of  poor  Hugonots  at  home,  and  sent  fother  nulUctn  *•* 
them  a-grazing  into  foreign  countries,  contrary  v- 
solemn  ^icts,  and  repeal  promises,  for  no  ochrr 
provocation,  that  I  know  of,  out  because  they  wcrr 
such  coxcombs  as  to  place  him  upon  the  throne,  h, 
short,  friend  Nero,  thou  mayest  pass  for  a  rogue  vi 
the  third  or  fourth  class ;  but  be  advised  by  a  strasfe;, 
and  never  show  thyself  such  a  fool  as  to  dispute  the 
pre-eminence  with  Louis  le  Grand,  who  has  murdered 
more  men  in  his  reign,  let  me  tell  thee,  than  tbou  ha«t 
murdered  tunes,  for  all  thou  art  the  vilest  tbimninc? 
upon  cat-gut  the  sun  ever  beheld.  However,  to  givt 
the  devil  his  due,  I  will  say  it  before  thy  face,  as^ 
behind  thy  back,  that  if  thou  hadst  reigned  as  maay 
years  as  my  gracious  nuuiter  has  done,  and  hadst  had, 
instead  of  Tigellinus,  a  Jesuit  or  two  to  have  ^veraed 
thy  conscience,  thou  mightest,  in  all  probability,  haT« 
made  a  much  more  magnificent  figure,  and  been  is- 
ferior  to  none  but  the  mighty  monarch  I  have  bes 
talking  of. 

Having  put  my  Roman  emperor  to  silence,  I  looked 
about  me,  and  saw  a  pack  of  grammarians  (for  eo  I 
guessed  them  to  be  by  their  impertinence  and  mja.*f^ 
disputing  it  very  fiercelv  at  the  next  table  ;  the  mat- 
ter in  debate  was,  which  was  the  most  hetoical  a£e , 
and  one  of  them,  who  valued  himself  very  mndb  upoa 
his  reading,  maintained,  that  the  heroical  age,  pn- 
perly  so  called,  b^an  with  the  Theban,  and  endf*^ 
with  the  Trojan  war,  in  which  compass  of  time  that 
glorious  constellation  of  heroes,  Hercules,  Jason,  Tht> 
sens,  Tidaeus,  with  Agamemnon,  Aj^^*  Achilles,  Hec- 
tor, Troilus,  and  Diomedes  flourished ;  men  that  hsc 
all  signalised  themselves  bv  their  personal  gaUantrr 
and  valour.  His  next  neighbour  argued  very  fiercrl  w 
for  the  age  wherein  Alexander  founded  the  Grecxan 
monarchy,  and  saw  so  many  noble  generals  and  cob- 
manders  about  him.  The  third  was  as  obstrepei^oa- 
for  that  of  Julius  Caesar,  and  managed  his  azgun>e£>t 
with  so  much  heat,  that  I  expected  every  minate  w^e 
these  puppies  would  have  gone  to  loggerheads  in  goua 
earnest.  To  put  an  end  to  your  controveny,  gentle- 
men, sajrs  I  to  them,  you  may  talk  till  your  Inngi  a"v 
foundered ;  but  this  I  positively  assert,  that  the  pie> 
sent  age  we  live  in  is  the  most  heroical  age,  and  uai 
my  roaster,  Louis  Ic  Grand,  is  the  greatest  hero  «*' 
it.    Hark  you  me,  sir,  how  do  you  maie  that 
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cried  the  whole  pack  of  them,  opening  upon  me  all  at 
once.  By  your  leave,  gentlemen,  answered  I,  two  to 
one  ii  odds  at  foot-ball ;  but  haying  a  hero's  cause  to 
defend,  I  find  myself  possessed  with  a  hero's  vigour 
and  resolution,  and  don't  doubt  but  I  shall  bring  you 
over  to  my  party.  That  age,  therefore,  is  the  most 
heroical  which  is  the  boldest  and  bravest;  the  an- 
cients, I  grant  you,  got  drunk  and  cut  throats  as 
well  as  we  do;  but,  gentlemen,  they  did  not  sin 
upon  the  same  foot  as  we,  nor  had  so  many  discou- 
ragements to  deter  them  ;  *  *  so  'tis  a  plain  case,  you 
see,  that  the  heroism  lies  on  our  side.  To  apply  this, 
then,  to  my  royal  master ;  he  has  filled  all  Christen- 
dom with  blood  and  confusion  ;  he  has  broke  through 
the  most  solemn  treaties  sworn  at  the  altar ;  he  has 
strayed  and  undone  infinite  numbers  of  poor  wretches  ; 
and  all  this  for  his  own  glory  and  ambition,  when  he's 
assured  that  hell  gapes  every  moment  for  him.  Now, 
tell  me,  whether  your  Jasons,  your  Agamemnons,  or 
Alexanders,  durst  have  ventured  so  heroically;  or 
whether  your  pitiful  emperors  of  Germany,  your  me- 
chanic kings  of  England  and  Sweden,  or  your  lousy 
states  of  Holland,  have  courage  enough  to  write  after 
so  illustrious  a  copy. 

Thus,  sir,  you  may  see  with  what  zeal  I  appear  in 
your  majesty's  behalf,  and  that  I  omit  no  opportunity 
of  ma^ifying  your  great  exploits  to  the  utmost  of  my 
poor  abilities.  At  the  same  time,  I  must  freely  own 
to  you,  that  I  have  met  with  some  rough-hewn  saucy 
rascals,  that  have  stopped  me  in  my  full  career  when  I 
have  been  expatiating  upon  your  praises,  and  have  so 
dumbfounded  me  with  their  villanous  objections,  that 
I  could  not  tell  how  to  reply  to  them. 

An  ExhorioUary  Letter  to  an  Old  Lady  that  Smoked 

Tobacco. 

Madam — Though  the  ill-natured  world  censures  you 
for  smoking,  yet  I  would  advise  you,  madam,  not  to 
part  with  so  innocent  a  diversion.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  healthful ;  and,  as  Galen  rightly  observes,  is  a 
sovereign  remedy  for  the  toothache,  the  constant 
persecutor  of  old  ladies.  Secondly,  tobacco,  though 
it  be  a  heathenish  weed,  it  is  a  great  help  to  Chris- 
tian meditations ;  which  is  the  reason,  I  suppose,  that 
recommends  it  to  your  parsons,  the  generality  of  whom 
can  no  more  write  a  sermon  without  a  pipe  in  their 
mouths,  than  a  concordance  in  their  hands ;  besides, 
every  pipe  you  break  may  serve  to  put  you  in  mind  of 
mortality,  and  show  you  upon  what  slender  accidents 
man's  life  depends.  I  knew  a  dissenting  minister 
who,  on  fast-days,  used  to  mortify  upon  a  rump  of 
beef,  because  it  put  him,  as  he  said,  in  mind  that 
all  flesh  was  grass  ;  but,  I  am  sure,  much  more  is  to 
be  learnt  from  tobacco.  It  may  instruct  you  that 
riches,  beauty,  and  all  the  glories  of  the  world,  vanish 
like  a  vapour.  Thirdly,  it  is  a  pretty  plaything. 
Fourthly,  and  lastly,  it  is  fashionable,  at  least  'tis  in 
a  fair  way  of  becoming  so.  Cold  tea,  you  know,  has 
been  a  lone  while  in  reputation  at  court,  and  the  gill 
as  natunkUy  ushers  in  the  pipe,  as  the  sword-beiuer 
walks  before  the  lord  mayor. 

[^An  Indian*i  Account  of  a  London  Gaming-ffoute.] 

The  English  pretend  that  they  worship  but  one 
God,  but  for  my  part  I  don't  believe  what  they  say ; 
for  besides  several  living  divinities,  to  which  we  may 
sec  them  daily  offer  their  vows,  they  have  several  other 
inanimate  one*  to  whom  they  pay  sacrifices,  as  I  have 
observed  at  one  of  their  public  meetings,  where  I  hap- 
pened once  to  be. 

In  this  place  there  is  a  great  altar  to  be  seen,  built 
round  and  covered  with  a  green  foachum^  lighted  in 
the  midst,  and  encompassed  by  several  persons  in  a 
sitting  posture,  as  we  do  at  our  domestic  sacrifices. 
At  the  very  moment  I  came  into  the  room,  one  of 


those,  who  I  supposed  waa  the  priest,  spread  upon  the 
altar  certain  leaves  which  he  took  out  of  a  little  book 
that  he  held  in  his  hand.  Upon  these  leaves  were 
represented  certain  figures  very  awkwardly  painted ; 
however,  they  must  needs  be  the  images  of  some  divi- 
nities; for,  in  proportion  as  they  were  distributed 
round,  each  one  of  the  assistants  made  an  offering  to 
it,  greater  or  less,  according  to  his  devotion.  I  ob- 
served that  these  offerings  were  more  considerable  than 
those  they  make  in  their  other  temples. 

After  the  aforesaid  ceremony  is  over,  the  priest  lays 
his  hand  in  a  trembling  manner,  as  it  were,  upon  the 
reft  of  the  book,  and  continues  some  time  in  this  pos- 
ture, seized  with  fear,  and  without  any  action  at  all. 
All  the  I  est  of  the  company,  attentive  to  what  he  does, 
are  in  suspense  all  the  while,  and  the  unmoveable 
assistants  are  all  of  them  in  their  turn  possessed  by 
different  agitations,  according  to  the  spirit  which  hap- 
pens to  seize  them.  One  joins  his  hands  together,  and 
blesses  Heaven  ;  another,  very  earnestly  looking  upon 
his  image,  grinds  his  teeth  ;  a  third  bites  his  fingers, 
and  stamps  upon  the  ground  with  his  feet.  Every 
one  of  them,  in  short,  makes  such  extraordinary  pos- 
tures and  contortions,  that  they  seem  to  be  no  longer 
rational  creatures.  But  scarce  has  the  priest  returned 
a  certain  leaf,  but  he  is  likewise  seized  by  the  same 
fury  with  the  rest.  He  tears  the  book,  and  devours 
it  in  his  rage,  throws  down  the  altar,  and  curses  the 
sacrifice.  Nothing  now  is  to  be  heard  but  complaints 
and  groans,  cries  and  imprecations.  Seeing  them  so 
transported  and  so  furious,  I  judge  that  the  God  that 
they  worship  is  a  jealous  deity,  who,  to  punish  them 
for  what  they  sacrifice  to  others,  sends  to  each  of  them 
an  evil  demon  to  possess  him. 

Laconics^  or  New  Maxima  qf  State  and  ConvenaJtion, 

Though  a  soldier  in  time  of  peace  is  like  a  chimney 
in  summer,  yet  what  wise  man  would  pluck  down  his 
chimney  b«cause  his  almanac  tells  him  it  is  the 
middle  of  June  1 

War,  as  the  world  goes  at  present,  is  a  nursery  for 
the  gallows,  as  Hoxton  is  for  the  meetings,  and  Bar- 
tholomew fair  for  the  two  playhouses. 

Covetousness,  like  jealousy,  when  it  has  once  taken 
root,  never  leaves  a  man  but  with  his  life.  A  rich 
banker  in  Lombard  Street,  finding  himself  very  ill, 
sent  for  a  parson  to  administer  the  last  consolations 
of  the  church  to  him.  While  the  ceremony  was  per- 
forming, old  Gripewell  falls  into  a  fit.  As  soon  as  he 
was  a  little  recovered,  the  doctor  offered  the  chalice 
to  him.  '  No  no,'  cries  he  ;  '  I  can't  afford  to  lend 
you  above  twenty  shillings  upon't ;  upon  my  word  I 
can't  now.* 

Though  a  clergyman  preached  like  an  angel,  yet  he 
ought  to  consider  that  two  hour-glasses  of  divinity  are 
too  much  at  once  for  the  most  patient  constitution. 
In  the  late  civil  wars,  Stephen  Marshal  split  his  text 
into  twenty -four  parts.  Upon  this,  one  of  the  congre- 
gation immediately  runs  out  of  church.  *■  Why,  what's 
the  matter !'  says  a  neighbour.  '  Only  going  for  my 
night-gown  ana  slippers,  for  I  find  we  must  take  up 
quarters  here  to-nignt.' 

If  your  friend  is  in  want,  don't  carry  him  to  the 
tavern,  where  you  treat  yourself  as  well  as  him,  and 
entail  a  thirst  and  headache  upon  him  next  rooming. 
To  treat  a  poor  wretch  with  a  bottle  of  Burgundy,  or 
fill  his  snuff-box,  is  like  givinz  a  pair  of  lace  ruffles 
to  a  man  that  has  never  a  shirt  on  his  back.  Put 
something  into  his  pocket. 

What  is  sauce  for  a  goose  is  sauce  for  a  gander. 
When  any  calamities  befell  the  Roman  empire,  the 
pagans  used  to  lay  it  to  the  charge  of  the  Christians : 
when  Christianity  became  the  imperial  religion,  the 
Christians  returned  the  same  compliment  to  the 
pagans. 
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ThM  whidi  pann  for  cuirant  doctrine  li  one  junc- 
turo,  uid  in  one  climate,  won't  do  k>  in  uiotbei.  Thi 
caTiiliera,  in  (be  beginning  of  the  tioablea,  uwd  to 
trump  up  the  13th  of  the  Bomaat  upon  the  parlia- 
ment; the  puliunent  trump'd  it  upon  Uie  umj, 
when  thejr  vould  not  dUband  ;  the  arm;  back  aam 
upoD  the  parliament,  when  the;  diniuted  their  orden. 
NeTer  wu  poor  obiter  aa  DnmercituU;  teased  to  and 


Iro  again. 

Not  to  flatter  auTselies,  we  English  are  Done  of  the 
moM  conitant  and  eaaj  people  in  the  world.  When 
the  lat«  war  pinched  lu,  Oht  when  ihall  ws  hare  a 
peace  and  tisde  e^in  I  We  bad  no  MMmer  a  peacs, 
bat,  HuEia,  bojTB,  for  a  new  war  '.  and  that  we  shall 
soon  be  sick  of 

It  ma;  be  no  lamdal  for  lU  to  imitate  one  good 
qualit;  of  a  Deighboariiig  nation,  who  are  like  the 
turf  titej  bum,  slow  in  Kindling,  but,  when  onoe 
thoroughl;  lighted,  keep  their  lire. 

What  a  fine  thing  it  it  to  be  well-mannered  upon 
occaaion  I  In  the  reign  of  King  Charles  II.,  a  certain 
worth;  diTioe  at  Whitehall  thus  addressed  himself 
to  the  audiCaiy  at  the  conclusion  of  his  sermon  : — 
'  In  ihort,  if  jou  don't  liTe  up  to  the  preoepts  of  the 
gospel,  but  abandon  j^uneWes  to  jour  irregular  ap- 
petites, ;ou  must  expect  to  leceife  ;aut  reward  in  a 
certain  place,  which  tia  not  good  manners  to  mention 

To  quote  St  Ambroee,  or  St  Jerome,  or  an;  other 
red-letteied  father,  to  prore  an;  such  important  truth 
as  this.  That  virtue  is  commendable,  and  all  eicees  to 
be  aToided,  is  like  sending  for  the  sheriff  to  come  with 
the  poae  nwtitadH  to  dispene  a  few  bojs  at  foot-ball, 
when  it  ma;  be  done  without  him. 

Some  diTinee  make  the  same  use  of  lathers  and 
councils  aa  our  beaus  do  of  thdr  canes,  not  for  sup- 
port or  defence,  but  mere  ornament  or  show;  and 
coier  themselres  with  fine  cobweb  distinctions,  as 
Homer's  gods  did  with  a  cloud. 

Some  books,  like  the  cit;  of  London,  fare  tlie  bet- 
ter for  being  burnt. 

Twas  a  meny  •aTini  of  Rabelais,  that  a  man  ought 
to  bu;  all  the  bad  books  that  come  out,  becaoM  the; 
will  never  be  printed  again. 


During  this  period  Scotland  prodnced  man;  emi- 
nent men,  but  scarcelv  an;  who  attempted  compo- 
sition in  Uie  English  language.  The  difference 
between  the  common  speech  of  the  one  coontr;  aiid 
that  which  was  used  in  the  other,  hod  been  widen- 
ing CTer  since  the  dB;s  of  Chaucer  and  James  I., 
but  particulorl;  since  the  accession  of  James  VL  to 
the  English  throne  ;  the  Scotch  remaining  station- 
or;  or  declining,  while  the  English  was  adroncing 
in  reflnemeot  of  botb  structure  and  pronunciation. 
Accordiagl;,  except  the  works  of  Drummond  of 
Hawthornden,  who  had  studied  and  acquired  the 
language  of  I>TB;toii  and  Joneoo,  there  did  not 
appear  in  Scotland  an;  eatimable  specimen  of  ver- 
micular prose  or  poetr;  between  the  time  of  Moit- 
land  and  Montgomer;  and  that  of  Sib  Geoboe 
Mackxnzib,  Lord  Advocate  under  Charlei  U.  and 
Jaroetll.  (163S-IGS1),  who  seems  to  have  been  the 

'  learned  man  of  his  time  that  maintained  an 
with  the  lighter  departmenta  of  con- 


gCMt  retpect;  and  be  himself  composed  poeti;, 
which,  if  it  hu  DO  othor  merit.  Is  at  least  io  pare 
English,  and  tpfetat  to  have  been  faahJonad  after 
the  beat  mod^  of  the  time.  He  abo  wrote  lonie 
moral ena;i,  whicfapoeeeet  tbe Mme merita.  Then 
are   entitled.    On  Bappiuefi  The  StUsioui   AUie; 


Solitiuk  Pr^ared  to  PaUc  Ewmlofmrml;  M, 
GaSantrg ;  The  Mond  Hukiry  ^  Fng^iti ;  i 
JteiuaK.     Bir  George  'Umi-^imni-  u  one  of  tbe  it 


dard  writers  on  the  law  of  Scotland,  and  Skcwist 
published  rarioiiB  poUtical  and  antiquarian  tracts. 
An  important  historical  production  of  hia  pen.  (x- 
Utled  Mrmoirt  0/  the  Affairi  1^  Scodami.  Jhim  Or 
Ratoration  0/ C&irlei  11.,  lay  undiscover^  in  manu- 
script  till  the  preaent  wntiuy,  and  was  not  printc-l 
till  1821.  Thouith  personally  dispoaed  to  hmnanitv 
and  moderation,  the  severities  which  he  was  instri!- 
mental  in  perpetrating  against  the  corenanten.  h-. 
his  cBpacit;  of  Lord  Advocate  under  a  tjrwuur^ 
Eovemmeitt,  excited  against  him  a  d(^rc«  of  pofru- 
r._  .1: i.._i  L 'eveiyet  entirely      '"■'  ' 


lar  odium  which  has  n 


He  is  more  booonraU  j  dietingeidud  a*  the  fiNMiK 
of  tte  library  of  the  E'bcdI^  <rf  Advocatn  tn  Edm- 
bn^    At  the  Bevohiticm,  he  ntiied  to  £i«lu< 
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where  his  death  took  place  in  1691.  With  the 
exception  of  his  essays,  ihe  only  compositions  bear- 
ing a  resemblance  to  English,  which  appeared  in 
S<x>tland  during  the  seventeenth  century,  were  con- 
troversial xKunphlets  in  politics  and  divinity,  now 
generally  forgotten. 

From  the  following  specimens,  the  reader  will 
perceive  that  Sir  G^rge  Mackenzie  was  less  suc- 
cessful in  verse  than  in  prose;  and  that  even  in  the 
latter,  his  sentences  are  sometimes  incorrectly  and 
loosely  constructed.  The  fourth  extract  is  curious 
as  a  strong  expression  of  his  opinion  of  the  more 
violent  and  enthusiastic  religionists  of  his  time. 

{PraiBe  of  a  CowUry  Life."] 

0  happy  country  life !  pure  like  its  air ; 

Free  from  the  rage  of  pride,  the  pangs  a{  care. 

Here  happy  seals  lie  bathed  in  soft  content, 

And  are  at  once  secure  and  innocent. 

No  passion  here  but  love :  here  is  no  wound 

But  that  by  which  loven  their  names  confound 

On  barks  of  trees,  whilst  with  a  smiling  face 

They  see  those  letters  as  themselves  embrace. 

Here  the  kind  myrtles  pleasant  branches  spread ; 

And  sure  no  laurel  casts  so  sweet  a  shade. 

Yet  all  these  country  pleasures,  without  love, 

Would  but  a  dull  and  tedious  prison  prove. 

But  oh !  what  woods  [and]  parxs  [and]  meadows  lie 

In  the  blot  circle  of  a  mistress'  eye  I 

What  courts,  what  camps,  what  triumphs  may  one 

fmd 
Difiplay'd  in  Calia,  when  she  will  be  kind ! 
What  a  dull  thing  this  lower  world  had  been. 
If  heavenly  beauties  were  not  sometimes  seen  I 
For  when  fair  Csslia  leaves  this  charming  place. 
Her  absence  all  its  glories  does  deface. 

[AgcUntt  BnvyJ] 

We  may  cure  envy  in  ourselves,  either  by  consider- 
ing how  useless  or  how  ill  these  things  were,  for  which 
we  envy  our  neighbours;  or  else  how  we  possess  as 
much  or  as  good  things.  If  I  envy  his  greatness,  I 
consider  that  he  wants  my  quiet :  as  also  I  consider 
that  he  possibly  envies  me  as  much  as  I  do  him ;  and 
that  when  I  b^un  to  examine  exactly  his  perfections, 
and  to  balance  them  with  my  own,  I  found  myself  as 
happy  as  he  was.  And  though  many  enry  others,  yet 
very  few  would  change  their  condition  even  with  those 
whom  they  envy,  all  being  considered.  And  I  have 
oft  admired  why  we  have  suffered  ourselves  to  be  so 
cheated  by  contradictory  vices,  as  to  contemn  this 
day  him  whom  we  envied  the  last ;  or  why  we  envy 
po  many,  since  there  are  so  few  whom  we  think  to 
deserve  as  much  as  we  do.  Another  great  help  against 
envy  is,  that  we  ought  to  consider  how  much  the  thing 
envied  costs  him  whom  we  envy,  and  if  we  would 
take  it  at  the  price.  Thus,  when  I  envy  a  man  for 
being  learned,  I  consider  how  much  of  his  health  and 
time  that  learning  consumes :  if  for  being  great,  how 
he  must  flatter  and  serve  for  it ;  and  if  I  would  not 
pay  his  price,  no  reason  I  ought  to  have  what  he  has 
got.  Sometimes,  also,  I  consider  that  there  is  no  rea- 
son for  my  envv :  he  whom  I  envy  deserves  more  than 
he  has,  and  I  less  than  I  possess.  And  by  thinking 
much  of  these,  I  repress  their  envy,  which  grows  still 
from  the  contempt  of  our  neighbour  and  the  over^ 
rating  ouTMlves.  As  also  I  consider  that  the  perfec- 
tions envied  by  me  may  be  advantageous  to  me ;  and 
thus  I  check  myself  for  envying  a  great  pleader,  but 
am  rather  glad  that  there  is  such  a  man,  who  may 
defend  my  mnooenoe :  or  to  envy  a  great  soldier,  be- 
cause his  valour  may  defend  my  estate  or  country. 
And  when  any  of  my  countrymen  begin  to  raise  envy 
in  me,  I  alter  ihe  scene,  and  begin  to  be  glad  that 


Scotland  can  boast  of  so  fine  a  man ;  and  I  remember, 
that  though  now  I  am  angry  at  him  when  I  compare 
him  with  myself,  yet  if  I  were  discoursing  of  my 
nation  abroad,  I  would  be  glad  of  that  merit  in  him 
which  now  displeases  me.  Nothing  is  envied  but  what 
appears  beautiful  and  charming ;  and  it  is  strange  that 
I  should  be  troubled  at  the  sight  of  what  is  pleasant. 
I  endeavour  also  to  make  such  my  friends  as  deserve 
my  envy ;  and  no  man  is  so  base  as  to  envy  his  friend. 
Thus,  whilst  others  look  on  the  angry  side  of  merit, 
and  thereby  trouble  themselves,  I  am  pleased  in  ad- 
miring the  beauties  and  charms  which  bum  them  as 
a  fire,  whilst  they  warm  me  as  the  sun. 

I  smile  to  see  underling  pretenders,  and  who  live 
in  a  country  scarce  designed  in  the  exactest  maps, 
sweat  and  toil  for  so  unmassy  a  reputation,  that, 
when  it  is  hammered  out  to  the  most  stretching 
dimensions,  will  not  yet  reach  the  nearest  towns  of  a 
neighbouring  country :  whereas,  examine  such  as  have 
but  lately  returned  from  travelling  in  most  flourishing 
kingdoms,  and  though  curiosity  was  their  greatest 
errand,  yet  ye  will  find  that  they  scarce  know  who  is 
chancellor  or  president  in  these  places ;  and  in  the 
exactest  histories,  we  hear  but  few  news  of  the  famous- 
est  pleaders,  divines,  or  physicians ;  and  by  soldiers 
these  are  undervalued  as  pedants,  and  these  by  them 
as  madcaps,  and  both  by  philosophers  as  fools. 

[Bigotry.] 

I  define  bigotry  to  be  a  laying  too  much  stress  upon 
any  circumstantial  point  of  religion  or  wondiip,  and 
the  making  all  other  essential  duties  subeervient 
thereto.  *  • 

The  first  pernicious  effect  of  bigotiy  is,  that  it  ob- 
trudes on  us  things  of  no  moment  as  matters  of  the 
greatest  importance.  Now,  as  it  would  be  a  great 
defect  in  a  man's  sense  to  take  a  star  for  the  sun,  or 
in  an  orator  to  insist  tenaciously  on  a  point  which 
deserved  no  consideration,  so  it  must  be  a  much 
greater  error  in  a  Christian  to  prefer,  or  even  to  equal, 
a  mere  circumstance  to  the  solid  points  of  religion. 

But  these  mistakes  become  more  dangerous,  by  in- 
ducing their  votaries  to  believe  that,  because  they 
are  orthodox  in  these  matten,  they  are  the  only  people 
of  God,  and  all  who  join  not  are  aliens  to  the  com- 
monwealth of  Istael.  And  firom  this  springs,  first, 
that  they,  as  friends  of  God,  may  be  familiar  with 
Him,  and,  as  friends  do  one  to  another,  may  speak  to 
Him  without  distance  or  premeditation.  *  *  Bigotnr 
having  thus  corrupted  our  reasoning  in  matters  of  reli- 
gion, it  easily  depraves  it  in  the  whole  course  of  our 
morals  and  politics. 

The  bigots,  in  the  second  place,  proceed  to  faikcj 
that  they  who  differ  from  them  are  enemies  to  God, 
because  they  difler  from  God's  people ;  and  then  the 
Old  Testament  is  consulted  for  expressions  denounc- 
ing vengeance  against  them :  all  murders  become 
sacrifices,  by  the  example  of  Phineas  and  Ehud ;  all 
rapines  are  hallowed  by  the  Israelites  borrowing  the 
earrings  of  the  Egyptians ;  and  rebellions  have  a 
hundred  forced  texts  of  Scripture  broaght  to  patronise 
them.  But  I  oftentimes  wonder  where  they  find  pre- 
cedents in  the  Old  Testament  for  murdering  and  rob- 
bing men's  reputation,  or  for  lying  so  impudently  for 
wha^  they  think  the  good  old  cause,  which  God  fore- 
seeing, ha»  commanded  us  not  to  lie,  even  for  his 
sake. 

The  third  link  of  this  ehain  is — That  they,  fancjring 
themselves  to  be  the  only  Israel,  conclude  that  God 
sees  no  sin  in  them,  all  is  allowable  to  tham ;  and  (as 
one  of  themselves  said)  '  they  will  be  as  good  to  God 
another  way.' 
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The  fourth  is — ^That  iiach  as  differ  firom  them  are 
bastards,  and  not  the  true  sons  of  God,  and  therefore 
they  ought  to  have  no  share  of  this  earth  or  its  go* 
yemment :  hence  flow  these  holj  and  useful  maxims — 
Dominion  is  founded  in  grace,  and  the  saints  haTe  the 
only  right  to  gorem  the  earth  :  which  being  once 
upon  an  occasion  earnestly  pressed  in  Cromwell's  little 
parliament,  it  was  answered  by  the  president  of  his 
council — ^That  the  saints  deserved  all  things,  but  that 
public  employment  was  such  a  drudgeiy,  that  it  would 
be  unjust  to  condemn  the  saints  to  it ;  and  that  the 
securest  way  to  make  the  commonwealth  happy,  was 
to  leaye  them  in  a  pious  retirement,  interceding  for 
the  nation  at  the  throne  of  grace. 

The  fifth  error  in  their  reasoning  is — That  seeing 
their  opinions  flow  immediately  from  heayen,  no 
earthly  goyemment  can  condemn  anything  they  do  in 
prosecution  of  these  their  opinions ;  thence  it  is  that 
they  raise  seditions  and  rebellions  without  any  scruple 
of  conscience :  and,  belieying  themselyes  the  darlings 
and  friends  of  God,  they  thiniL  themselyes  aboye  kings, 
who  are  only  their  servants  and  executioners. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  such  principles  as  bigotry 
suggests  should  be  able  to  produce  so  strange  effects ; 
and  many  fanciful  petsons  pretend  it  to  be  from  God, 
because  it  prevails  so.  But  this  wonder  will  be  much 
lessened  if  wc  consider,  first,  that  the  greatest  part  of 
mankind  are  weak  or  dishonest,  and  both  these  sup« 
port  bigotry  with  all  their  might.  Many  virtuous 
men  also  promote  its  interest  from  a  mistaken  good 
nature,  and  vain  men  from  a  design  of  gaining  popu- 
larity. Those  who  are  disobliged  by  the  government, 
join  their  forces  with  it  to  make  to  themselves  a 
party ;  and  those  who  are  naturally  unquiet  or  fac- 
tious, find  in  it  a  pleasant  divertisement ;  whereas, 
on  the  other  side,  few  are  so  concerned  for  moderation 
and  truth,  as  the  bigots  are  for  their  beloved  conceits. 
There  is  also  a  tinsel  devotion  in  it,  which  dazzles 
the  eyes  of  unthinking  people ;  and  this  arises  either 
from  the  new  zeal,  that,  like  youth,  is  still  vigorous, 
,  and  has  not  as  yet  spent  itself  so  as  that  it  needs  to 
,  languish ;  or  else  from  the  bigot's  being  conscious 
that  his  opinions  need  to  be  disguised  under  this  hypo- 
critical mask. 

Severity  also  increases  the  number  and  zeal  of 
bigots.  Human  nature  inclines  us  wisely  to  that  pity 
which  we  may  one  day  need;  and  few  pardon  the 
severity  of  a  magistrate,  because  they  know  not  where 
it  may  stop.  I  have  known  also  some  very  serious 
men,  who  have  concluded,  that  since  magistrates  have 
not  oftentimes  in  other  things  a  great  concern  for  de- 
votion, their  forwardness  against  these  errors  must 
arise  either  from  the  cruelty  of  their  temper,  or  from 
some  hid  design  of  carrying  on  a  particular  interest, 
very  different  from,  and  ofbtimes  inconsistent  with, 
the  religious  zeal  they  pretend.  And  generally,  the 
vulgar  believe  that  all  superiors  are  inclined  to  triumph 
over  those  who  are  subjected  to  them  ;  many  have  also 
a  secret  persuasion  that  the  magistrates  are  still  in 
league  with  the  national  church  and  its  hierarchy, 
which  thev  suspect  to  be  supported  by  them  because 
it  maintams  their  interest,  and  they  are  apt  to  con- 
sider churchmen  but  as  pensioners,  and  so  as  partisans, 
to  the  civil  magistrate. 

[  Virtue  more  Pleasant  tJian  Vict,'] 

The  first  objection,  whose  difficulty  deserves  an 
answer,  is,  that  virtue  obliges  us  to  oppose  pleasures, 
and  to  accustom  ourselves  with  such  rigours,  serious- 
ness, and  patience,  as  cannot  but  render  its  practice 
uneasy.  And  if  the  reader's  own  ingenuity  supply 
not  what  may  be  rejoined  to  this,  it  will  require  a 
discourse  that  shall  haye  no  other  design  besides  its 
satisfaction.  And  really  to  show  by  what  means 
every  man  may  make  himself  easily  happy,  and  how 


to  soften  the  appearing  rigors  of  philosopkir,  u  i 

design  which,  if  I  thought  it  not  worthy  of  a  s*«cu: 

pen,  should  be  assisted  by  mine ;  and  for  vkirii  I 

have,  in  my  current  experience,  gathered  togetk: 

some  loose  reflections  and  obaenrations,  of  wboK  €c>- 

gency  I  have  this  assurance,  that  they  have  oiia 

moderated  the  wildest  of  my  own  straying  indcu- 

tions,  and  so  might  pretend   to  »  more  prtrailii: 

ascendant  over  such  wnose  reaaon  aad  tcmpoaiLa' 

make  them  much  more  zeclaim&ble.     Bat  at  presst 

my  answer  is,  that  philosophy  enjoins  not  the  cthk^: 

of  our  own  inclinations,  but  in  order  to  their  aecca- 

plishment ;  and  it  proposes  pleasure  as  its  eni,  i; 

well  as  vice,  though,  for  its  more  fixed  establiidnx^ui. 

it  sometimes  commands  what  seems  mde  to  socii » 

are  strangers  to  its  intentions  in  them.    Thos  tes- 

perance  resolves  to  heighten  the  pleasures  of  ojoi- 

ment,  by  defending  us  against  all  the  insults  of  exct«; 

and  oppressive  loathing;  and  when  it  \tssets  cu 

pleasures,  it  intends  not  to  abridge  them,  but  to  lu*' 

them  fit  and  convenient  for  us ;  even  as  soldicn,  vk. 

thou^  they  propose  not  wounds  ajod  stanringi,  tv-. 

if  without  these  they  cannot  reach  tliote  iainch  m 

which  they  climb,  they  will  not  so  far  dlqsarage  theL' 

own  hopes,  as  to  think  they  should  fix  them  cp^^ 

anything  whose  purchase  deserves  not  the  so&nL: 

of  these.    Physic  cannot  be  called  a  cruel  empU}- 

ment,  because,  to  preserve  what  is  sound,  it  vili  c%. 

off  what  is  tainted  ;  and  these  vicious  penan«,  vbot 

laziness  forms  this  doubt,  do  answer  it,  vheii  tki 

endure  the  sickness  of  drunkenness,   the  toiling  ^^ 

avarice,  the  attenduice  of  rising  vanity,  and  t^b- 

watchings  of  anxiety ;  and  all  this  to  satisfy  iBcli£*- 

tions,  whose  shortness  allows  little   pleasuitss  a;.-i 

whose  prospect  excludes  all  future  hopes.    Sac^  u 

disquiet  themselves  by  anxiety  (which  is  a  freqveotiT 

repeated  self-murder),  are  more  tortured  than  drt 

could  be  by  the  want  of  what  they  p^t  afler ;  us: 

longed-for  possession  of  a  neighbour's  estate,  or  uf  & 

public  employment,  makes  deeper  impressions  of  ^'^ 

by  their  absence,  than  their  enjoyment  can  ref£.r. 

^d  a  philosopher  will  sooner  conTinoe  himself 'i 

their  not  being  the  necessary  inteerants  of  oar  hsfj  .>- 

ness,  than  the  miser  will,  by  all  his  aandnooscM, 

gain  them. 

[Ararice^l 

The  best  plea  that  avarice  can  make,  is,  that  it  pr^ 
vides  against  those  necessities  which  otherwise  vwali 
have  made  us  miserable ;  but  the  love  of  moaicy  ^k- 
serves  not  the  name  of  avarice,  whilst  it  proceeds  i<> 
farther.  And  it  is  then  only  to  be  abhorred,  when  s 
cheats  and  abuses  us,  by  making  us  believe  that  i^ir 
necessities  are  greater  than  they  are,  in  whid^  it  xm> 
us  as  fools,  and  makes  us  slaves.  But  it  is  indeei 
most  ridiculous  in  this,  that  ofttimes,  after  it  hi.' 
persuaded  men  that  a  great  estate  is  neoemaxy,  it  dc»- 
not  allow  them  to  make  use  of  any  suitable  pra^- 
tion  of  what  they  have  gained ;  and  since  nothing  0.8 
be  called  necessary  but  what  we  need  to  use,  all  tbsi 
is  laid  up  cannot  be  said  to  be  laid  up  for  ncceadti. 
And  so  this  argument  may  have  some  weight  wheo  it 
is  pressed  by  luxury,  but  it  is  ridiculoua  when  it  » 
alleged  by  avarice. 

1  have,  therefore,  ofttimes  admired  how  a  pem 
that  thought  it  luxury  to  spend  two  hundred  poojiJ^^ 
toiled  as  a  slave  to  get  four  hundred  a-ynar  for  a  - 
heir.  Either  he  thought  an  honest  and  virtuous  ua 
should  not  exceed  two  hundred  pounds  in  his  expcstv. 
or  not ;  if  he  thought  he  should  not,  why  did  he  Iri^ 
his  heir  to  be  luxurious,  by  leaving  him  n>of«  !  If  > 
thought  his  heir  could  not  live  upon  so  little,  wk-* 
should  he  who  gained  it  defraud  himself  of  th^  tru- 
use! 
1  know  some  who  preserve  themselves  against  ava- 
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rice,  by  arguing  often  with  their  own  heart  that  thej 
have  twice  as  much  as  thej  expected,  and  more  than 
otheni  who  they  think  live  vety  contentedly,  and  who 
did  bound  their  designs  in  the  beginning  with  mo- 
derate hopes,  and  refuse  obstinate^  to  enlarge,  lest 
they  should  thus  launch  out  into  an  ocean  that  has 
no  shore. 

To  meditate  much  upon  the  folly  of  othen  who  are 
remarkable  for  this  Tice,  will  help  somewhat  to  limit 
it ;  and  to  rally  him  who  is  ridiculous  for  it,  may  in- 
fluence him  and  others  to  contemn  it.  I  must  here 
beg  rich  and  ayaricious  men's  leaye,  to  laugh  as  much 
at  their  folly  as  I  could  do  at  a  shepherd  who  would 
weep  and  gneve  because  his  master  would  giye  him 
no  more  beasts  to  herd,  or  at  a  steward,  because  his 
lord  gave  him  no  more  Mrrants  to  feed.  Nor  can  I 
think  a  man,  who,  haying  gained  a  great  estate,  is 
afraid  to  live  comfortably  upon  it,  less  ridiculous 
than  I  would  do  him,  who,  haying  built  a  conyenient, 
or  it  may  be  a  stately  house,  nhould  choose  to  walk 
in  the  rain,  or  expose  himself  to  storms,  lest  he  should 
defile  and  profane  the  floor  of  his  almost  idolised 
rooms.  They  who  think  that  they  are  obliged  to  live 
as  well  as  others  of  the  same  rank,  do  not  consider 
that  eyery  man  is  only  obliged  to  liye  according  to 
his  present  estate.  And,  therefore,  this  necessity  will 
also  grow  with  our  estates  ;  and  this  temptation 
rather  makes  our  necessities  endless,  than  proyides 
asrainst  them.  And  he  who,  haying  a  paternal  estate 
of  a  hundred  pounds  a-year,  will  not  be  satisfied  to 
live  according  to  it,  will  meet  with  the  same  difficulty 
when  he  comes  to  an  estate  of  ten  thousand  pounds  ; 
and,  like  the  wounded  deer,  he  flies  not  from  the  dart, 
but  carries  it  along  with  him.  We  are  but  stewards, 
and  the  steward  should  not  be  angry  that  he  has  not 
more  to  manage ;  but  should  be  careful  to  bestow 
what  he  has  ;  and  if  he  do  so,  neither  his  master  nor 
the  world  can  blame  him. 

iThe  True  Path  to  Etteem.] 

I  haye  remarked  in  my  own  time,  that  some,  by 
taking  too  much  care  to  be  esteemed  and  admired, 
haye  by  that  couive  missed  their  aim ;  whilst  others 
of  them  who  shunned  it,  did  meet  with  it,  as  if  it 
had  fallen  on  them  whilst  it  was  flying  from  the 
others  ;  which  proceeded  from  the  unfit  means  these 
able  and  reasonable  men  took  to  establish  their  repu- 
tation. It  is  yenr  strange  to  hear  men  yalue  them- 
selves upon  their  honour,  and  their  being  men  of  their 
word  in  trifles,  when  yet  that  same  honour  cannot  tie 
them  to  pay  the  debts  they  haye  contracted  upon 
solemn  promise  of  secure  and  speedy  repajrment ; 
starving  poor  widows  and  orphans  to  feed  their  lusts  ; 
and  adding  thus  robbery  and  oppression  to  the  dis- 
honourable breach  of  trust.  Ana  how  can  we  think 
them  men  of  honour,  who,  when  a  potent  and  foreign 
monarch  is  oppressing  his  weaker  neighbours,  hazard 
their  yexy  lives  to  assist  him,  though  thev  would  rail 
at  any  of  their  acquaintance,  that,  meetmg  a  strong 
man  fighting  with  a  weaker,  should  assist  the  stronger 
in  his  oppression  f 

The  surest  and  most  pleasant  path  to  universal 
esteem  and  true  popularity,  is  to  be  just ;  for  all  men 
esteem  him  most  who  secures  most  their  private  inte- 
rest, and  protects  best  their  innocence.  And  all  who 
have  any  notion  of  a  Deity,  believe  that  justice  is  one 
of  his  chief  attributes  ;  and  that,  therefore,  whoever 
is  just,  is  next  in  nature  to  Him,  and  the  best  picture 
of  Him,  and  to  be  reverenced  and  loved.  But  vet 
bow  few  trace  this  path  I  most  men  choosing  rather 
to  toil  and  vex  themselves,  in  seeking  ponular  ap- 
plause, by  living  high,  and  in  profuM  proai^ities, 
which  are  entertains  by  injustice  and  oppression ;  as 
if  rational  men  would  pardon  robbers  oecauso  they 
feasted  them  upon  a  part  of  their  own  spoils  ;  or  did 


let  them  see  fine  and  glorious  shows,  made  for  the 
honour  of  the  giver  upon  the  expense  of  the  rubbed 
spectators.  But  when  a  virtuous  person  appears  great 
by  his  merit,  and  obeyed  only  by  the  charming  force 
of  his  reason,  all  men  think  him  descended  from  that 
heaven  which  he  serves,  and  to  him  they  gladly  pay 
the  noble  tribute  of  deserved  praises. 

NEWSPAPERS  TN  ENGLAND. 

In  a  former  section,  we  gaye  an  account  of  the 
origin  of  newspapers,  and  mentioned  the  political 
use  to  which  they  were  turned  in  England  during 
the  civil  war.  After  the  Restoration,  their  conten- 
tions were  lessened,  but  the  diversity  of  their  con- 
tents increased.  The  Kingdom* b  Jntdligencer^  which 
was  begun  in  London  in  1662,  contained  a  greater 
yariety  of  usefiil  information  than  any  of  its  pre- 
decessors; it  had  a  sort  of  obituary,  notices  of 
proceedings  in  parliament  and  in  the  law-courts, 
&C.  Some  curioos  advertisements  also  appear  in 
its  columns,  such  as — *•  The  Faculties'  Office  for 
granting  licenses  (by  act  of  parliament)  to  eat  flesh 
in  any  part  of  England,  is  still  kept  at  St  Paul's 
Chain,  near  St  Paul's  churchyard.'  The  following 
warning  is  given  to  the  public  against  a  literary 
piracy : — *  There  is  stolen  abroad  a  most  false  and 
imperfect  copy  of  a  poem,  called  Hudibrtu,  without 
name  either  of  printer  or  bookseller,  as  fitting  so 
lame  and  spurious  an  impression.  The  true  and 
perfect  edition,  printed  by  the  author's  original,  is 
sold  by  Richard  Marriot,  under  St  Dunstan's  church 
in  Fleet  Street ;  that  other  nameless  impression  is  a 
cheat,  and  will  but  abuse  the  buyer  as  well  as  the 
author,  whose  poem  deserves  to  have  fallen  into 
better  hands.'  It  would  appear  that  efforts  had 
been  made,  even  at  this  early  period,  to  report  par- 
liamentary speeches ;  for  we  find,  by  Lord  Mount- 
morres's  History  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  that  a 
warm  debate  occurred  in  that  body  during  the  year 
1662,  relative  to  the  propriety  of  allowing  the  publi- 
cation of  its  debates  in  the  English  diumals;  and 
the  Speaker,  in  consequence,  wrote  to  Sir  Edward 
Nicholls,  secretary  of  state,  to  enjoin  a  prohibition. 

In  1663,  another  paper  called  *  The  Intelligencer, 
published  for  the  satisfaction  and  information  of 
the  people,'  was  started  by  Roger  L'Estrange.  This 
venal  author  espoused  with  great  warmth  the  cause 
of  the  crown  on  all  occasions ;  and  Mr  Nicholls 
tells  us  that  he  infused  into  his  newspapers  more 
information,  more  entertainment,  and  more  adver- 
tisements, than  were  contained  in  any  succeeding 
paper  whatever,  previous  to  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne. 
L'Estrange  continued  his  journal  for  two  years,  but 
dropped  it  upon  the  appearance  of  the  London  Gazette 
(first  called  the  Oxford  Gazette,  owing  to  the  earlier 
numbers  being  issued  at  Oxford,  where  the  court 
was  then  bol£ng,  and  the  parliament  sitting,  in 
consequence  of  the  plague  raging  in  London) :  the 
first  number  was  published  on  the  4tb  of  February 
1665.  Sk>  rife  did  these  little  hooke  of  new,  as  they 
were  called,  become  at  this  time,  that  between  the 
years  1661  and  1668,  no  less  than  seventy  of  them 
were  published  under  various  titles ;  some  of  them 
of  the  most  fantastic,  and  others  of  a  very  sarcastic 
description.  For  example,  we  have  the  Mercuriue 
Fumigotue,  or  the  Smoking  Nocturnal ;  Mercuriue  Me- 
retrix ;  Mercurius  Radamanthue ;  Puldic  Occurences, 
tndff  stated,  with  allowance !  News  from  the  Land  of 
Chivalry,  being  the  pleasattt  and  delectable  History  and 
Wonderful  and  Strange  Adventttres  of  Don  Buaero  de 
Strangmento,  Knight  of  the  Squeaking  Fiddlestick, 
&C.  Then,  when  we  get  about  the  time  of  the  famed 
Popish  Plot,  we  have  the  Weekly  Visions  of  the  Popish 
Plot ;  Dimaery  of  the  Mystery  of  Iniquity,  &c.     On 
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the  ISth  ilaj  I6S0,  L'Eatnn^ce.  who  hid  then 
■torted  >  Kcond  paper,  tailed  the  OdteraUor,  Brtt 
eiercued  hii  Kuthoritj  u  licenter  of  the  presa,  bj 
procuring  to  be  iaroed  a  '  procUnudJon  for  roppieaa- 
in^  the  printiafc  and  pqbluhiog  anlicenKd  neira- 
bouka  and  pamphlets  of  news,  becaoae  it  hai  become 
a  common  practice  for  erll-diapoaed  peraooa  to  rend 
to  hia  majeatj^B  people  all  the  idle  and  malicioua 
report*  that  they  could  collect  or  iuTent.  contrary 
to  law ;  Ibe  cootinuance  whereof  would  in  a  ahort 
time  endanger  the  peaoe  of  the  kiagdoiD ;  the  nune 
laanifedlj  tending  thereto,  as  baa  been  declared 
bj  all  hu  majertf'a  labjecta  nnannnogily.'  The 
charge  for  ins^tiDg  advertiaeiaenta  (then  untaxed) 
we  leam  fWim  the  Joclirtft  I»umgaicrr,  16S3.  to 
be  '  a  ahiUing  for  a  hone  or  coach,  for  noUficstion, 
nod  aiipence  for  renewlDg  ;'  alio  in  the  Obtavatot 
Bt/ormed,  it  ia  announced  that  adTertuementa  of 
tigit  Uttt*  are  inaerted  for  one  ihilling ;  and  Mor- 
pheVa  County  Oentfman't  Coanuil,  two  jean  after- 
waida,  aaji,  that '  imiiiii.  promotion  of  Ixade  ii  a 
ttuit  oo^t  to  be  encouraged,  the  price  tt 
adetaetd  to  Sd.  per  line!' 


pnblUhera  at  thii  time,  howertr,  a(Uu  to  hare  bea 
aometiniea  aorely  poiiled  tor  nm  to  fill  their  itwrti. 
imall  as  they  were  ;  but  a  few  rf  them  go«  o^rr  tt* 
difficulty  in  a  aufficientlv  ingmiooa  ntmaorT.  TbOL 
the  FbfingPcM.  in  I69S.  imioinice^  ttixt  'If  tei 
gentlenuui  haa  a  mind  to  oUige  bia  country  ftkuc 
or  curreapondent  with  thii  icoHuit  of  pablic  a&irv 
he  may  haTe  it  for  3d^  of  J.  Saliabnrr.  *t  th«  Kism 
Bnn  in  Comhill,  oa  a  iheet  of  fine  paper ;  hah  a- 
vhiek  beng  blaidi,  he  may  tberetm  write  bii  nrc 
priTate  bnaineas,  or  the  niaterial  oewa  at  the  dii 
And  again,  DawitT'$  Iftmr  LeUtr—'  Thia  letter  rj 
be  done  up  on  good  writing-paper,  and  Uaok  ijaa 
left,  that  any  gentleman  may  write  hia  own  prirm 
buaineai.  It  will  be  nseful  to  improre  tbe  ymmpr 
•ort  in  writing  a  curioui  hand  t'  Anotlw  psit 
Usher,  with  len  wit  or  more  boneaty  than  tb^ 
had  TecooTK  to  a  cvrioai  eoongta  expedient  fir 
filling  hit  iheet :  whenever  there  was  a  dearth  d 
news,  he  filled  np  the  Uank  part  with  a  portu 
of  the  Bible  \  and  in  thia  way  ia  taid  to  h^ve  actiialiv 
gone  throng  the  whole  of  the  New  TeMl 
thegreaterpart  of  the  Pnlmiof  Dsrid. 


iFlftS     PttloB. 

BBIONS  DF  WILLIAM  III^  ANNE,  AND  OEOROE  I.    [IfiU  TO  1737.] 
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and  poetry,  who, 
during  the  whole 
of  the  eigbleeoth 

.    deemed  the  b^t, 

\  at  nearly  the  boat, 

that   the    country 

had  ever   known, 

(The  central  period 
of   twelve    yean, 
which      compoae 
the  reign  of  Anne 
(1702-14),    ■  waa, 
'  indeed,        uaiially 
atyled  the  Augui- 
tda  t:ra  of  Eu^Uh  Lilnalm-,;  uii  account  of  ita  sup- 
poaed  resemblance  in  intellectual  opulence  to  the  reign 
of  the  Emperor  Auguttui.     This  opinion  has  not 
been  fullowed  or  confirmed  In  Uie  present  age.    The 
praltc  due  lo  good  sense,  and  a  correi-t  and  pohshed 
style,  is  allowed  to  the  prose  writers,  and  that  due  to 
a  felicity  in  painting  artificial  life,  ia  awarded  to  the 
poets ;  bnt  modem  critics  seem  Ui  hare  agrei.'d  to  pass 
over  these  qualities  as  of  secondary  momeot.  and  to 
hold  in  greater  estimation  tbe  writings  of  the  times 
preceding  tbe  Restoration,  and  of  our  own  day.  aa 
being   more  buldly  original,   both   in   style  and  in 
thooght,  more  imaginative,  and  more  aentimentaL 


■HieEdinbtiTghBeTieirappean  toatate  Uie  preni]. 
ing  aentiinent  in  the  following  tentences . — 'Speakisx 
generally  of  that  generation  of  autborm,  it  may  l> 
■aid  tbat,  as  poets,  they  had  no  force  or  gicatneti  ■^ 
fancy,  no  pathos  and  no  enthusiaim.  and,  aa  pbiL- 
SQphLTB,  no  OTinprehcnsiTeDea*,  depth,  or  ociginslitT 
They  are  sagacious,  no  doubt,  neat,  dear,  and  reasm- 
able  ;  hut  for  the  roost  part,  cold,  timid,  and  rnnr 
flciaL'  Tbe  same  critic  repieseota  it  aa  their  cW: 
praise  that  tbey  corrected  the  inde(!«ncr,  aiid  putiih?- 
the  pleasantry  and  sarcasm,  of  the  viooas  ac^KicJ  in- 
troduced at  the  BesloratioiL  '  Writing,'  be  cm 
linues,  '  with  infinite  good  sense,  and  great  grace  in^ 
vivadQ',  and,  above  all,  writing  fbr  the  first  tint^  l- 
a  tone  that  waa  peculiar  to  the  npper  ranka  of  » 
ciety,  and  upon  aubjecta  that  were  almoatexchiii  id: 
int««atlng  to  them,  they  naturally  flgnred  aa  t^ 
moat  accompliahed,  fashionable,  and  perlect  wriVT> 
which  the  world  had  ever  Been,  and  made  the  rH; 
luxuriant,  and  humble  aweetnesi  of  oar  earijir 
autbon  appear  rude  and  antutoied  in  the  oompar  - 
SOD.'  While  there  ia  general  truth  in  thsK  remaiv. 
it  must  at  the  aame  time  be  observed,  thart  tbr  as- 
produced  aeTeia]  writers,  who,  each  in  hia  oim  tj> 
may  be  called  extraordinary.  Satire,  ezproMed  :. 
fordble  and  copious  langoage,  was  certainly  ottfi. 
to  ita  utmost  pitch  of  eicellence  by  SwSv  T"- 
poetry  of  elegant  and  srtiBcial  life  waa  exhibiteal  ■; 
a  perfection  never  since  attained,  by  Pope.  Tl*  n 
of  describing  the  manners,  and  discussing  tbe  nh 
of  the  paaaing  age,  was  practised  fbr  tbe  Bnt  t 
with  unrivalled  felicity,  by  Addison.  And  with  ^ 
the  Ucentiouaneai  of  Ctmgreve  and  Farqah&r,  it 
be  fairly  taid  that  English  comedy  wiu  tn 
hands  what  it  had  never  been  before  »aA  haa  ki 
in  any  initanoe  been  ainoe. 


ENGLISH  UTBRATURE. 


It  wu  in  fome  retpects  a  disadvantage  to  the  poet) 
of  this  period  that  moat  of  them  enjojed  a  coonder- 
abledegreeof  worldlj  proaperitj  and  importuice,  lach 
ai  has  too  rarely  bleiied  the  community  of  auUion. 
Some  filled  high  diplomatic  and  official  aitoatiana. 
and  othert  were  engaged  in  ichemca  of  palitica  aad 
ambition,  where  offices  of  state  and  the  aacendency 
of  riral  ptrtiea,  not  poetical  or  literary  laurels,  were 
the  prizes  contended  for.     Familiar  and  conataot  in- 
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tercoorse  with  the  great  on  the  pari  of  authors,  has 
a  tendency  to  &c  the  mind  on  the  artificial  distinc- 
tions and  pursuits  of  aociety,  and  to  induce  a  tone  of 
thought  and  study  adapted  to  such  associate*.  Now, 
it  is  certain  that  tiigli  thoughts  and  imaginations  can 
only  be  nursed  in  solitude ;  and  though  poets  may 
gain  in  taste  and  correctnctta  by  mixing  in  courtly 
circles,  the  native  vigour  and  originaUty  of  geniua, 
and  tbe  steady  worship  of  truth  and  nature,  must  be 
impaired  by  auch  acoursc  of  refinement.  It  is  evident 
Iliat  most  of  tbe  poetry  of  ttiis  period,  exquisite  as  it 
is  in  gaiety,  polish,  and  aprightliness  of  taucy,  poa- 
acsses  none  of  the  lyrical  grandeur  and  entbusiaam 
which  redeem  so  many  errora  in  tbe  elder  poets.  The 
French  taste  is  visible  in  most  of  its  stroinii  and 
where  excellence  is  attained,  it  is  not  in  the  dehnea- 
tion  of  strong  passions,  or  in  bold  fertility  of  inven- 
tion. P(^  was  at  the  head  of  this  achool,  and  was 
master  even  of  higher  powers.  He  hvlaccess  tothe 
luLunted  ground  of  imagination,  but  it  was  not  his 
fa.vaurite  or  ordinary  wallt.  Others  were  ccoteDt 
with  humbler  worship,  with  propitiating  a  miniater 
or  a  mistress,  reviving  the  conceits  of  classic  mytho- 
logy, or  satirising,  without  aeelcing  to  refoim,  tlie 
foshioasUe  tollies  of  the  day.  Oneof  the  most  agree- 
ablu  and  aooomplisbed  of  the  number  *m  Matthew 
PBiOB,borDlnlM4.  Some  acconnta  give  tbe  honour 
of  his  birth  to  WimbtKne,  in  Dorwtshin,  Mid  others 
to  the  dty  of  London.    Bi*  fhthm  died  euly,  and 


Matttiew  was  brought  np  by  his  uncle,  a  vinttur  at 
Charing  Cross,  who  sent  him  to  Westniiiiiter  scbooL 
He  was  afterwards  taken  home  to  aaaiat  in  Uie  busi- 
ness of  tiie  inn ;  and  whilst  there,  was  nie  day  seen 
by  the  Earl  of  Dorset  rtading  Horaa.  The  eail  geoe- 
rouaty  undertook  the  care  of  his  education;  and  in 
hia  eighteenth  year.  Prior  was  entered  of  St  John's 
college.  Cambridge.  He  diitingoished  himself  during 
his  academical  career,  and  amongst  other  copies  i^ 
veraea.  prodm^d.  in  conjunction  with  the  Honouralde 
Charles  Montagu,  tlie  City  Mim*t  md  Ownfry  MouM, 
in  ridicule  of  Dryden's  '  Hind  and  PanUier.'  The 
Earl  ofDonet  did  not  forgetthepoet  he  bad  snatched 
from  obscurit)'.  He  invited  him  to  London,  and  ob- 
tained  for  him  an  appoLatment  as  secretary  to  the 
Earl  of  Berkeley,  ambassador  to  Uie  Ea|(ne.  In  this 
capacity  Prior  obtained  the  approbatioD  al  King 
William,  who  made  him  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  his 
bedchamber.  In  1697  be  was  aj^nted  secretary 
to  theembassvon  tbe  tres^  of  Byiwick,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  which  be  was  presented  with  a  consider- 
able sum  of  money  by  the  lords  justices.  Next  year 
he  was  ambaasador  at  tbe  court  (tf  Vemille* ;  and 
aftm  stBue  other  tetnpomiy  bononrs  and  appoint- 
ments, was  made  a  commisnoner  of  trade.  Inl'Ol.be 
entered  the  House  of  Commons  as  representative  fbr 
the  borough  of  East-GrimslEad,  and  abaodooing  his 
former  friends,  the  Whigs,  joined  the  Tories  in  im- 
peaching Lord  Somers.  Tlus  came  with  a  peculiarly 
bul  grace  from  Prior,  for  the  clmrge  againit  Somen 
was,  that  be  had  advised  the  partitioo  treaty,  in 
which  treaty  the  poet  himself  had  acted  u  agent. 
He  evinced  his  patriotiim,  however,  by  afterwards 
celebrating  in  veifle  the  battles  of  Blenheim  sod 
Bamiliej.  When  the  Whig  government  was  at  length 
overturned.  Prior  became  attached  to  Hariey'a  ad- 
ministration, and  went  with  Bolingbroke  to  France 
in  171 1,  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  peace.  He  lived  in 
splendour  in  Paris,  woa  a  favourite  of  the  French 
monarch,  and  enjoyed  all  the  bouours  of  a^nbassador. 
HereturnedtoLiMidoninlTlSi  aud  the  Whigs  being 
again  in  office,  he  was  committed  to  custody  on  a 
charge  of  bigb-tieason.  The  accusation  igainat 
Prior  waa,  that  he  had  held  clandestine  confferences 
with  the  French  plenipotentiary,  thou^,  as  be  justly 
rephed,  no  treKt?  was  ever  made  without  private  in- 
terviews and  prdiminaries.  Tlie  Whigs  were  indig- 
nant at  the  diagracefhl  treaty  of  Utrecht  i  but  I'rior 
only  shared  in  the  culpability  of  the  government 
Tbe  able  but  profiigate  Boliugbroke  was  the  master- 
spirit that  prompted  the  humiliating  concession  to 
Fnnre,  Ai^er  two  years'  confinemeot,  the  poet  was 
released  vritbout  a  trial  He  hod  in  the  interval 
written  bis  poem  of  Alna  ;  and  being  now  left  with- 
out any  other  support  than  his  fellowahip  of  St  John's 
college,  be  continned  his  studies,  and  produced  his 
Saiamon,  the  moat  elaborate  of  his  works.  He  hod 
also  recourse  to  the  publication  of  a  collected  edition 
of  his  poems,  which  was  sold  to  subBcribeii  for  five 
guineaa,  and  realised  the  sum  of  £4000.    An  equal 


IS  presented  to  Prior  by  tbe  Fori  of  Oxford, 
and  thus  he  had  laidnpa  provision  fbr  old  age.  He 
wasambitiDus  only  of  comfort  and  private  enjoyment. 
Theae,  however,  he  did  i  '  '  -     .     .•   . 

onthe  ISthof  September 
at  Wimpole,  being  at  the  time  in  tbe  fifty-seventh 
year  of  his  age. 

Tbe  works  d'  Prior  range  over  a  varie^  at  style 
and  sul^ect — odes,  songs,  epistles,  epigrsms,  and 
tales.  His  longeM  poem,  'Solomon,'  ii  of  a  serious 
character.  Mid  was  considered  by  its  author  to  be  his 
best  pTodoctioa,  in  whkb  opinioD  he  Is  imported  by 


Cowper.  Itif  the  niMt  moral,  and  periiaps  the  most 
correctly  written;  but  tlie  talaaand  lifter  pieces  of 
Prior  are  nodonbtedlj  his  happiest  dihrti.    In  these 
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hediaplays  that  *  charmiDg  eaae'  with  which  Gowper 
says  he  embellished  all  his  poems,  added  to  the  lirely 
illustration  and  colloquial  humour  of  his  master, 
Horace.  No  poet  ever  possessed  in  greater  perfection 
the  art  of  graceful  and  fluent  versification.  His 
narratives  flow  on  like  a  dear  stream,  without  break 
or  fall,  and  interest  us  by  their  perpetual  good 
humour  and  vivacity,  even  when  they  wander  into 
metaphysics,  as  in  *  Alma,'  or  into  licentiousness,  as 
in  his  tales.  His  expression  was  choice  and  studied, 
abounding  in  classical  allusions  and  images  (which 
were  then  the  fashion  of  the  day),  but  without  any 
air  of  pedantry  or  constraint  Like  Swift,  he  loved 
to  versify  the  common  occurrences  of  life,  and  relate 
his  personal  feelings  and  adventures.  He  had,  how- 
ever, no  portion  of  the  dean's  bitterness  or  misan- 
thropy, and  employed  no  stronger  weapons  of  satire 
than  raillery  and  arch  allusion.  He  sported  on  the 
surface  of  existence,  noting  its  foibles,  its  pleasures, 
and  eccentricities,  but  without  the  power  of  pene- 
trating into  its  recesses,  or  evoking  the  higher  pas- 
sions of  our  nature.  He  was  the  most  natural  of 
artificial  poets — a  seeming  paradox,  yet  as  true  as 
the  old  maxim,  that  the  perfection  of  art  is  the  con- 
cealment of  it 

For  My  Own  Monument, 

As  doctors  give  physic  bv  way  of  prevention, 
Matt,  alive  and  m  health,  of  his  tombstone  took  care ; 
For  delays  are  unsafe,  and  his  pious  intention 
May  haply  be  never  f^fill'd  by  his  heir. 

Then  take  Matt's  word  for  it,  the  sculptor  is  paid ; 
That  the  figure  is  fine,  pray  believe  your  own  eye ; 
Yet  credit  but  lightly  what  more  may  be  said. 
For  we  flatter  ourselves,  and  teach  marble  to  lie. 

Yet  counting  as  for  as  to  fifby  his  yean, 

His  virtues  and  vices  were  as  other  men's  are ; 

High  hopes  he  conceiv'd,  and  he  smother'd  great  fears, 

In  a  life  party-colour'd,  half  pleasure,  half  care. 

Nor  to  business  a  drudge,  nor  to  faction  a  slave, 
He  strove  to  make  int'rest  and  freedom  agree ; 
In  public  employments  industrious  and  grave, 
And  alone  with  his  friends.  Lord  I  how  merry  was  he. 

Now  in  equipage  stately,  now  humbly  on  foot, 
Both  fortunes  he  tried,  but  to  neither  would  trust ; 
And  whirl'd  in  the  round  as  the  wheel  tum'd  about. 
He  found  riches  had  wings,  and  knew  man  was  but  dust. 

This  verse,  little  polish'd,  though  mighty  sincere, 
Sets  neither  his  titles  nor  merit  to  view ;  ' 
It  says  that  his  relics  collected  lie  here. 
And  no  mortal  yet  knows  if  this  may  be  true. 

Fierce  robbers  there  are  that  infest  the  highway. 
So  Matt  may  be  kill'd,  and  his  bones  never  found ; 
False  witness  at  court,  and  fierce  tempests  at  sea. 
So  Matt  may  yet  chance  to  be  hong'd  or  be  drown 'd. 

If  bis  bones  lie  in  earth,  roll  in  sea,  fly  in  air. 
To  Fate  we  must  yield,  and  the  thine  is  the  same ; 
And  if  passing  thou  giv'st  him  a  smile  or  a  tear. 
He  cares  not — ^yet,  prithee,  be  kind  to  his  fame. 

Epitaph  Extemport. 

Nobles  and  heralds,  by  your  leave, 
Here  lies  what  once  was  Matthew  Prior, 

The  son  of  Adam  and  of  Etc  ; 
Cui  Stuart  or  Nassau  claim  higher  t 

An  Epitaph. 

Interred  beneath  this  marble  stone. 
Lie  sauntering  Jack  and  idle  Joan. 
While  rolling  threescore  yean  and  one 
Did  round  this  globe  their  conxses  run ; 


If  human  things  went  ill  or  well. 

If  changing  empires  rose  or  fell. 

The  morning  past,  the  evening  came. 

And  found  this  couple  just  the  same. 

They  walk'd  and  ate,  eood  folks :  What  then ! 

Why,  then  they  walk'd  and  ate  again ; 

They  soundly  slept  the  night  away ; 

They  did  just  nothing  all  ^e  day. 

Nor  sister  either  had  nor  brother ; 

They  seemed  just  tidlied  for  each  other. 

Their  Moral  and  Economy 

Most  perfectly  they  made  agree ; 

Each  virtue  kept  its  proper  bound. 

Nor  trespaas'd  on  the  otner's  ground. 

Nor  fame  nor  censure  they  r^arded ; 

They  neither  punish'd  nor  rewarded. 

He  cared  not  what  the  footman  did ; 

Her  maids  she  neither  prais'd  nor  chid  : 

So  eveiy  servant  took  his  course, 

And,  bad  at  first,  they  all  grew  worse. 

^othful  dUorder  fill'd  his  stable. 

And  sluttish  plenty  deck'd  her  table. 

Their  beer  was  strong,  their  wine  was  port; 

Their  meal  was  large,  their  grace  was  short. 

They  gave  the  poor  the  remnant  meat. 

Just  when  it  grew  not  fit  to  eat. 

Thev  paid  the  church  and  paridi  rate. 

And  took,  but  read  not,  the  receipt ; 

For  which  they  claim'd  their  Sunday's  due. 

Of  slumbering  in  an  upper  pew. 

No  man's  defects  sought  they  to  know, 

So  never  made  themselves  a  foe. 

No  man's  good  deeds  did  they  commend. 

So  never  rais'd  themselves  a  firiend. 

Nor  cherish'd  they  relations  poor. 

That  might  decrease  their  present  store  ; 

Nor  bam  nor  house  did  they  repair. 

That  might  oblige  their  future  neir. 

They  neither  added  nor  confounded ; 

They  neither  wanted  nor  abounded. 

Nor  tear  nor  smile  did  thev  employ 

At  news  of  public  grief  or  joy. 

When  bells  were  rung  and  l>onfire8  mad^ 

If  ask'd,  they  ne'er  denied  their  aid ; 

Their  jug  was  to  the  ringen  carried, 

^V^loever  either  died  or  married. 

Their  billet  at  the  fire  was  found. 

Whoever  was  depos'd  or  crown'd. 

Nor  good,  nor  bad,  nor  fools,  nor  wise. 

They  would  not  learn,  nor  could  advise ; 

Without  love,  hatred,  joy,  or  fear. 

They  led— a  kind  of— as  it  were ; 

Nor  wish'd,  nor  car^d,  nor  laugh'd,  nor 

And  so  they  liv'd,  and  so  they  died. 


TheGariand, 

The  pride  of  eveiy  grove  I  chose^ 
The  violet  svreet  and  lily  fair. 
The  dappled  nink  and  blushinc  roee^ 
To  deck  my  cJiarming  Chloe's  hair. 

At  mom  the  nymph  vouchsaTd  to  place 
Upon  her  brow  the  various  wreath ; 
The  flowers  less  blooming  than  her  fiMX^ 
.The  scent  less  fragrant  than  her  breath. 

The  flowers  she  wore  along  the  day. 
And  every  nymph  and  shepherd  said. 
That  in  her  hair  they  look'd  more  gay 
Than  glowing  in  their  native  bed. 

Undressed  at  evening,  when  she  found 
Their  odours  lost,  their  coloun  past. 
She  chang'd  her  look,  and  on  the  gzoond 
Her  garland  and  her  eyes  the  east 
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That  eye  dropp'd  sense  distinct  and  clear, 
As  any  muse  s  tongue  could  speak. 
When  from  its  lid  a  pearly  tear 
Ran  trickling  down  her  beauteous  cheek. 

Dissembling  what  I  knew  too  well. 
My  love,  my  life,  said  I,  explain 
This  change  of  humour ;  pnthee  tell — 
That  falling  tear — ^what  does  it  mean! 

She  sigh'd,  she  smil'd ;  and  to  the  flowen 
Pointing,  the  loTely  moralist  said, 
See,  friend.  In  some  few  fleeting  houn. 
See  yonder,  what  a  change  is  made. 

Ah  me !  the  blooming  pride  of  May 
And  that  of  beauty  are  but  one ; 
At  mom  both  flourish  bright  and  gay. 
Both  fade  at  erening,  pale,  and  gone. 


[AbraU  Love  for  SolomonJ] 
CFrom  *  Solomon  on  the  Vanity  of  the  World.*] 

Another  nymph,  amongst  the  many  fair, 
That  made  my  softer  hours  their  solemn  care. 
Before  the  rest  afliected  still  to  stand. 
And  watch'd  my  eye,  proTenting  my  command. 
Abra,  she  so  was  call'd,  did  soonest  haste 
To  grace  my  presence ;  Abra  went  the  last ; 
Abra  was  ready  ere  I  calFd  her  name ; 
And,  though  I  call'd  another,  Abra  came. 
Her  equals  first  obsenr'd  her  growing  zeal. 
And  laughing,  gloss'd  that  Abra  seiyd  so  well. 
To  me  her  actions  did  unheeded  die, 
Or  were  remarked  but  with  a  common  eye ; 
Till,  more  apprised  of  what  the  rumour  said. 
More  I  obserr'd  peculiar  in  the  maid. 
The  sun  declined  had  shot  his  western  ray, 
When,  tir'd  with  business  of  the  solenm  diay, 
I  purposed  to  unbend  the  erening  hours. 
And  banquet  priyate  in  the  women's  bowers. 
I  call'd  before  I  sat  to  wash  my  hands 
(For  so  the  precept  of  the  law  commands) : 
Lo?e  had  onlain'd  that  it  was  Abra's  turn 
I'o  mix  the  sweets,  and  minister  the  urn. 
With  awful  homage,  and  submlBsiTe  dread. 
The  maid  approached,  on  my  declining  head 
To  pour  the  oils :  she  trembled  as  she  pour'd ; 
With  an  unguarded  look  she  now  devoured 
My  nearer  face ;  and  now  recalled  her  eye. 
And  heay'd,  and  stroye  to  hide,  a  sudden  sigh. 
And  whence,  said  I,  canst  thou  haye  dread  or  pain  ! 
What  can  thy  imagery  of  sorrow  mean ! 
Secluded  from  the  world  and  all  its  care. 
Hast  thou  to  grieye  or  joy,  to  hope  or  fearf 
For  sure,  I  added,  sure  thy  little  heart 
Ne'er  felt  love's  anger,  or  receiy'd  his  dart. 

Abash'd  she  blush 'd,  and  with  disorder  spoke : 
Her  rising  shame  adom'd  the  words  it  broke. 

If  the  great  master  will  descend  to  hear 
The  humble  series  of  his  handmaid's  care ; 
0 !  while  she  tells  it,  let  him  not  put  on 
The  look  that  awes  the  nations  from  the  throne ! 
0  !  let  not  death  seyere  in  gloiy  lie 
In  the  king's  frown  and  terror  of  his  eye ! 
Mine  to  obey,  thy  part  is  to  ordain  ; 
And,  though  to  mention  be  to  suflTer  pidn, 
If  the  king  smile  whilst  I  my  wo  recite, 
If  weeping,  I  find  favour  in  his  sight, 
Flow  fast,  my  tears,  full  rising  his  delight. 
0 !  witness  earth  beneath,  and  heayen  aboye ! 
For  can  I  hide  it  t  I  am  sick  of  loye ; 
If  madness  may  the  name  of  passion  bear, 
Or  loye  be  calrd  what  is  indeed  despur. 

Thou  Soyereign  Power,  whose  secret  will  oontrola 
The  inward  bent  and  motion  of  our  souls  ] 


Why  hast  thou  plac'd  such  infinite  degrees 
Between  the  cause  and  cure  of  my  disease  f 
The  mighty  object  of  that  raging  fire. 
In  which,  unpitied,  Abra  must  expire. 
Had  he  been  bom  some  simple  shepherd's  heir. 
The  lowing  herd  or  fleecy  sheep  his  care. 
At  mom  with  him  I  o'er  the  hills  had  run. 
Scornful  of  winter's  frost  and  summer's  sun. 
Still  asking  where  he  made  his  flock  to  rest  at  noon ; 
For  him  at  night,  the  dear  expected  guest, 
I  had  with  hasty  joy  prepar'd  the  feast ; 
And  from  the  cottage,  o'er  the  distant  plain. 
Sent  forth  my  longing  eye  to  meet  the  swain, 
Wayering,  impatient,  toss'd  by  hope  and  fear. 
Till  he  and  ioy  together  should  appear. 
And  the  lov^d  dog  declare  his  master  near. 
On  my  declining  neck  and  open  breast 
I  should  haye  lull'd  the  loyeiy  youth  to  rest. 
And  from  beneath  his  head,  at  dawning  day. 
With  softest  care  haye  stol'n  my  arm  away. 
To  rise,  and  from  the  fold  release  his  sheep. 
Fond  of  his  flock,  indulgent  to  his  sleep. 
Or  if  kind  heayen,  propitious  to  my  flame 
(For  sure  from  heayen  the  faithful  ardour  oune), 
Had  blest  my  life,  and  deck'd  my  natal  hour 
With  height  of  title,  and  extent  of  power ; 
Without  a  crime  my  passion  had  aspir'd. 
Found  the  loy'd  prince,  and  told  what  I  desir'd. 
Then  I  had  come,  preventing  Sheba's  queen, 
To  see  the  comelicst  of  the  sons  of  men. 
To  hear  the  charmins  poet's  amorous  song. 
And  father  honey  falhng  from  his  tongue. 
To  uSae  the  fragrant  kisses  of  his  mouth, 
Sweeter  than  breezes  of  her  native  south. 
Likening  his  grace,  his  person,  and  his  mien. 
To  all  that  great  or  beauteous  I  had  seen. 
Serene  and  bri^t  his  eyes,  as  solar  beams 
Reflecting  temper'd  light  from  crystal  streams ; 
Ruddy  as  gold  his  cheek ;  his  boM>m  fair 
As  silyer ;  the  curl'd  ringlets  of  his  hair 
Black  as  the  raven's  wing ;  his  lip  more  red 
Than  eastern  coral,  or  the  scarlet  thread ; 
Even  his  teeth,  and  white  like  a  young  flock 
Coeval,  newly  shorn,  from  the  clear  brook 
Recent,  and  branching  on  the  sunny  rock. 
Ivory,  with  sapphires  intenpers'd,  explains 
How  white  his  hands,  how  blue  the  manly  veins. 
Columns  of  polish'd  marble,  firmly  set 
On  golden  bases,  are  his  1^  and  feet ; 
His  stature  all  majestic,  aU  divine. 
Straight  as  the  pahn-tree,  strong  as  is  the  pine. 
Saffron  and  myrrh  are  on  his  garments  shed. 
And  everlasting  sweets  bloom  round  his  head. 
What  utter  I !  where  am  I !  wretched  maid  I 
Die,  Abra,  die :  too  plainly  hast  thou  said 
Thy  soul's  desire  to  meet  his  high  embrace. 
And  blessing  stamp'd  upon  thy  future  race ; 
To  bid  attentive  nations  bless  thy  womb. 
With  unbom  monarchs  charg'd,  and  Solomons  to 
come. 
Here  o'er  her  speech  her  flowing  eyes  prevail. 

0  foolish  maid  !  and  oh,  unhappy  tale !    *    * 

1  saw  her ;  'twas  humanity ;  it  gave 
Some  respite  to  the  sorrows  of  my  slave. 
Her  fond  excess  proclaim'd  her  passion  true, 
And  generous  pity  to  that  truth  was  due. 
Well  I  intreated  her,  who  well  deserv'd ; 

I  call'd  her  of^,  for  she  alway  serv'd. 
Use  made  her  perMm  eBMV  to  my  sight. 
And  ease  insensibly  nroduc'd  delight. 
Whene'er  I  revell'd  in  the  women's  bowers 
(For  first  I  souf  ht  her  but  at  looser  hours). 
The  apples  she  nad  gather'd  smelt  most  sweet. 
The  cake  she  kneadwl  was  the  savoury  meat : 
But  fruits  their  odour  lost,  and  meats  thdr  taste. 
If  gentle  Abra  had  not  deck*d  the  feast. 
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DishonouT'd  did  the  sparkling  goblet  stand, 
Unless  received  from  gentle  Abia's  hand ; 
And,  when  the  virgins  fonn'd  the  evening  choir, 
Raising  their  voices  to  the  master  lyre, 
Too  flat  I  thought  this  voice,  and  that  too  shiill. 
One  show'd  too  much,  and  one  too  little  skill ; 
Nor  could  my  soul  approve  the  music's  tone, 
Till  all  was  hush'd,  and  Abra  sung  alone. 
Fairer  she  seem'd  distinguished  from  the  rest, 
And  better  mien  disclos'd,  as  better  drest. 
A  bright  tiara  round  her  forehead  tied. 
To  juster  bounds  confin'd  its  rising  pride. 
The  blushing  ruby  on  her  snowy  breast 
Rendered  its  panting  whiteness  more  confess'd ; 
Bracelets  of  pearl  gave  roundness  to  her  arm. 
And  every  gem  augmented  every  charm. 
Her  senses  pleased,  her  beauty  still  improVd, 
And  she  more  lovely  grew,  as  more  belov'd. 


The  Thief  amd  the  Cordelier.--A  Ballad. 
To  the  tune  of  <  King  John  and  the  Abbot  of  Oenterbuiy.' 

Who  has  e'er  been  at  Paris,  must  needs  know  the 
Grfeve, 
The  fatal  retreat  of  th'  unfortunate  brave ; 
Where  honour  and  justice  most  oddly  contribute 
To  ease  heroes'  pains  by  a  halter  and  gibbet. 
Derry  down,  down,  hey  deny  down. 

There  death  breaks  the  shackles  which  force  had  put 
on. 
And  the  hangman  completes  what  the  judge  but  began ; 
There  the  'squire  of  the  pad,  and  the  knight  of  the 

post. 
Find  their  pains  no  more  baulk'd,  and  their  hopes  no 
more  cross'd. 
Deny  down,  &c 

Great  claims  are  there  made,  and  great  secrets  are 
known; 
And  the  king,  and  the  law,  and  the  thief,  has  his  own ; 
But  my  hearers  cry  out.  What  a  deuce  dost  thou  ail ! 
Cut  on  thy  reflections,  and  give  us  thy  tale. 
Derry  down,  &c. 

'Twas  there,  then,  in  civil  respect  to  harsh  laws. 
And  for  want  of  false  witness  to  back  a  bad  cause, 
A  Norman,  though  late,  was  obliged  to  appear ; 
And  who  to  assist,  but  a  grave  Cordelier? 
Deny  down,  &c. 

The  'squire,  whose  good  grace  was  to  open  the  scene, 
Seem'd  not  in  sreat  haste  that  the  show  should  begin ; 
Now  fitted  the  halter,  now  travers'd  the  cart ; 
And  often  took  leave,  but  was  loath  to  depart. 
Deny  down,  &c. 

What  frightens  you  thus,  my  good  son  I  says  the 
priest. 
You  murder'd,  are  sorry,  and  have  been  confess'd. 
0  father !  my  sorrow  will  scarce  save  my  bacon ; 
For  'twas  not  that  I  murder'd,  but  that  I  was  taken. 
Deny  down,  &c. 

Pough,  prithee  ne'er  trouble  thy  head  with  such 
fancies; 
Rely  on  the  aid  you  shall  have  from  St  Francis ; 
If  the  money  you  promis'd  be  brought  to  the  chest, 
You  have  only  to  die ;  let  the  church  do  the  rest. 
Deny  down,  &c. 

And  what  will  folks  say,  if  they  see  you  afraid  ? 
It  reflects  upon  me,  as  I  knew  not  my  trade ; 
Couraee,  friend,  for  to-day  is  your  period  of  sorrow ; 
And  things  will  go  better,  believe  me,  to*monow. 
Deny  down,  fcc. 


To-monow  1  cor  hero  replied  in  a  friglit ; 
He  that's  hang'd  before  noon,  oo^  io  think  of  t.- 

nig^t; 
TeU  your  beads,  quoth  the  priatt,  and  be  fiuiij  tiur'i 

up. 
For  you  surely  to-ni^t  shall  in  paradise  tap. 
Deny  dowi^  &c 

Alas!  quoth  the  'squire,  howeVr  sumptiioiif  tL* 
treat, 
Parbleu !  I  shall  have  little  stomach  to  en4  ; 
I  should  therefore  esteem  it  great  favour  and  gnoe, 
Would  you  be  so  kind  as  to  go  in  my  plnce. 
Derry  down,  &c. 

That  I  would,  quoth  the  father,  and  thank  yen  t: 
boot; 
But  our  actions,  you  know,  with  our  duty  most  suit ; 
The  feast  I  proposed  to  you,  I  cannot  tnste. 
For  this  nignt,  by  our  order,  is  marked  for  a  ftet. 
Derry  down,  &c. 

Then,  turning  about  to  the  hannnan,  he  snid, 
Despatch  me,  I  prithee,  this  troublesome  blade ; 
For  thy  cord  and  my  cord  both  equally  tie. 
And  we  live  by  the  gold  for  which  other  men  die. 
Deny  down,  &c. 


TheCcamdeon, 

As  the  Cameleon,  who  is  known 

To  have  no  colours  of  his  own ; 

But  borrows  from  his  neighbour's  hae. 

His  white  or  black,  his  green  or  blue ; 

And  struts  as  much  in  ready  light. 

Which  credit  gives  him  upon  si^t^ 

As  if  the  rainbow  were  in  tail. 

Settled  on  him  and  his  heirs  male ; 

So  the  young  squire,  when  first  he  comea 

From  country  school  to  Will's  or  Tom'a, 

And  equally,  in  truth,  is  fit 

To  be  a  statesman,  or  a  wit ; 

Without  one  notion  of  his  own. 

He  saunters  wildly  up  and  down. 

Till  some  acquaintance,  good  or  bad. 

Takes  notice  of  a  staring  lad. 

Admits  him  in  among  the  gang ; 

They  jest,  reply,  dispute,  harangue ; 

He  acts  and  tidks,  as  they  befriend  hhn, 

Smear'd  with  the  colours  which  they  lend 

Thus,  merely  as  his  fortune  chances. 
His  merit  or  his  vice  advances. 

If  haply  he  the  sect  pursues, 
That  read  and  comment  upon  news ; 
He  takes  up  their  mysterious  fiu» ; 
He  drinks  his  coffee  without  lace ; 
This  week  his  mimic  tongue  runs  o'er 
What  they  have  said  tiie  week  before  ; 
His  wisdom  sets  all  Europe  rights 
And  teaches  Marlborough  when  to  figfat. 
Or  if  it  be  his  fate  to  meet 
With  folks  who  have  more  wealth  thnn  wit. 
He  loves  cheap  port,  and  double  bob^ 
And  settles  in  tne  Humdrum  Club ; 
He  learns  how  stocks  will  fiUl  or  rise  ; 
Holds  poverty  the  greatest  vice ; 
Thinks  wit  the  bane  of  conversation ; 
And  says  that  learning  spoils  a  nntion. 
But  if,  at  first,  he  minds  his  hits. 
And  drinks  champaign  among  the  wits  * 
Five  deep  he  toasts  the  toweruig  laaees  / 
Repeats  you  verses  wrote  on  glassee ; 
Is  m  the  chair ;  prescribes  the  law  ; 
And  's  lov'd  by  tnose  he  never  saw. 
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Protogenea  and  ApdU$. 

When  poets  wrote  and  painten  drew. 
As  nature  pointed  out  the  yiew ; 
Ere  Gothic  forms  were  known  in  Greece, 
To  spoil  the  well-proportion'd  piece ; 
And  in  oar  Terse  ere  monkish  nijmes 
Had  janeled  their  fimtastic  chimes ; 
Ere  on  the  floweij  lands  of  Rhodes, 
Those  knights  had  fixed  their  dull  abodes, 
Who  knew  not  much  to  paint  or  write. 
Nor  car'd  to  ^ray,  nor  dar'd  to  fight : 
Protogenes,  historians  note, 
Liy'd  there,  a  burgess,  soot  and  lot ; 
And,  as  old  Pliny^  writings  show, 
ApeUes  did  the  same  at  Co. 
Agreed  these  points  of  time  and  place. 
Proceed  we  in  the  present  case. 
Piqu'd  by  Protogenes's  fame. 
From  Co  to  Rhodes  ApeUes  came, 
To  see  a  rival  and  a  friend. 
Prepared  to  censure,  or  commend ; 
Here  to  absolve,  and  there  object. 
As  art  with  candour  might  direct. 
He  sails,  he  lands,  he  comes,  he  rings ; 
His  servants  follow  with  the  things : 
Appears  the  govemante  of  th'  house. 
For  such  in  Greece  were  much  in  use : 
If  young  or  handsome,  yea  or  no. 
Concerns  not  me  or  thee  to  know. 

Does  Squire  Protogenes  liye  here  1 
Yes,  sir,  says  she,  with  gncious  air 
And  curtsy  low,  but  just  call'd  out 
By  lords  peculiarly  devout. 
Who  came  on  purpose,  sir,  to  bonow 
Our  Venus  for  the  feast  to-morrow. 
To  grace  the  church ;  'tis  Venus*  day : 
I  hope,  sir,  you  intend  to  stay. 
To  see  our  Venus  ?  'tis  the  piece 
The  most  renown*d  throughout  all  Greece ; 
So  like  th*  original,  they  say : 
But  I  have  no  great  skill  that  way. 
But,  sir,  at  six  ('tis  now  past  three), 
Dromo  must  make  my  master's  tea : 
At  six,  sir,  if  you  please  to  come. 
You'll  find  my  master,  sir,  at  home. 

Tea,  says  a  critic  big  with  laughter. 
Was  found  some  twenty  ages  after ; 
Authors,  before  they  write,  should  read. 
'TIS  yery  true ;  but  we'll  proceed. 

And,  sir,  at  present  would  you  please 
To  leave  your  name. — Fair  maiden,  yes. 
Reach  me  that  board.    No  sooner  spoke 
But  done.    With  one  judicious  stroke. 
On  the  plain  ground  ApeUes  drew 
A  circle  regularly  true : 
And  will  you  please,  sweetheart,  said  he, 
To  show  your  master  tbis  from  me! 
By  it  he  presently  will  know 
How  painters  write  their  names  at  Co. 
He  cave  the  pannel  to  the  maid. 
SmUing  and  curtsying.  Sir,  she  said, 
I  shall  not  fail  to  tell  my  master : 
And,  sir,  for  fear  of  all  disaster, 
rU  keep  it  my  own  self :  safe  bind. 
Says  the  old  proverb,  and  safe  find. 
So,  sir,  as  sure  as  key  or  lock — 
Your  servant,  sir— at  six  o'clock. 

Again  at  six  ApeUes  came. 
Found  the  same  prating  civil  dame. 
Sir,  that  my  master  has  been  here, 
WiU  by  the  boaid  itself  appear. 
If  from  the  perfect  line  be  found 
He  has  prasum'd  to  sweU  the  round. 
Or  colours  on  the  draught  to  lay, 
rris  thus  (he  ordered  me  to  say), 


Thus  write  the  painters  of  this  isle ; 
Let  those  of  Go  remark  the  style. 

She  said,  and  to  his  hand  restor'd 
The  rival  pledge,  the  missive  board. 
Upon  the  nappy  line  were  laid 
Such  obvious  light  and  earv  shade. 
The  Paris'  apple  stood  confess'd. 
Or  Leda's  egg,  or  Chloe's  breast. 
Apelles  view'd  the  finish'd  piece ; 
And  live,  said  he,  the  arts  of  Greece  I 
Howe'er  Protogenes  and  I 
May  in  our  rival  talents  vie ; 
Howe'er  our  works  may  have  express'd 
Who  truest  drew,  or  colour'd  best. 
When  he  beheld  my  flowing  line. 
He  found  at  least  I  could  design : 
And  from  his  artful  round,  I  grant. 
That  he  with  perfect  skill  can  paint. 

The  dullest  genius  cannot  fail 
To  find  the  moral  of  my  tale ; 
That  the  distinguish'd  part  of  men. 
With  compass,  pencil,  sword,  or  pen. 
Should  in  life's  visit  leave  their  name 
In  characters  which  may  proclaim 
That  they  with  ardour  strove  to  raise 
At  once  their  arts  and  oountiy'i'praiBe ; 
And  in  their  working,  took  sreat  care 
That  all  was  fiiU,  and  round,  and  fair. 

[Richard^i  Theory  of  the  MindJ] 
[From '  Alma.*] 

I  say,  whatever  jrou  maintain 

Of  Almai  in  the  heart  or  brain. 

The  plainest  man  alive  may  tell  ye. 

Her  seat  of  empire  is  the  beUy. 

From  hence  she  sends  out  those  supplies, 

Which  make  us  either  stout  or  wise : 

Your  stomach  makes  the  fabric  roll 

Just  as  the  bias  rules  the  bowl. 

The  great  AchiUes  might  employ 

The  strength  design'd  to  ruin  Troy ; 

He  dined  on  Hen's  marrow,  sprraa 

On  toasts  of  ammunition  bread ; 

But,  by  his  mother  sent  away 

Amount  the  Thracian  girls  to  play, 

Effemmate  he  iat  and  quiet — 

Strange  product  of  a  cheese-cake  diet  I    *    * 

Observe  the  wious  o)>erations 

Of  food  and  drink  in  several  nationi. 

Was  ever  Tartar  fierce  or  cruel 

Upon  the  strength  of  water-gruel  f 

Bat  who  shall  stand  his  ngp  or  foroe 

If  first  he  rides,  then  eats  his  hone  t 

Sallads,  and  eggs,  and  lighter  fhra, 

Tune  the  Italian  spark's  guitar ; 

And,  if  I  take  Dan  Congreve  right. 

Pudding  and  beef  make  Britons  fight. 

Tokay  and  coffee  cause  this  work 

Between  the  German  and  the  Turk ; 

And  both,  as  they  provisions  want. 

Chicane,  avoid,  retire,  and  faint.    *    * 

As,  in  a  watch's  fine  machine. 

Though  many  artful  springs  are  seen  ; 

The  added  movements,  which  declare 

How  full  the  moon,  how  old  the  year. 

Derive  their  secondaiy  power 

From  that  which  simply  points  the  hour ; 

For  though  these  gimcracks  were  away 

(Quare^  would  not  sweat-,  but  Quare  would  say). 

However  more  reduced  and  plain. 

The  watch  would  stUl  a  watch  remain : 

But  if  the  horal  orbit  ceases. 

The  whole  stands  stiU,  or  breaks  to  pieces, 

>  The  mind.         •PMbaUy  anoCedwatdiinakflroftbedAy. 
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la  now  DO  louger  what  it  mu. 

And  you  may  e'en  go  sell  the  case. 

So,  if  unprejudiced  vou  ncab 

Tbe  goingi  of  thiK  clock-work,  man, 

You  find  a  hundred  moTementa  made 

B;  fine  devices  in  hiH  head ; 

But  'tis  the  ntoinach's  Hilid  itrDke 

That  tella  hia  being  what's  o'ctock. 

I  f  you  take  off  this  rhaoric  trigger. 

He  talks  no  more  in  trope  and  figure  ; 

Or  clog  his  moihemaiiE  wheel| 

His  buildings  fall,  his  ship  Mauds  still ; 

Or,  lastly,  break  his  politic  wsight, 

Hia  Toice  no  longer  rules  the  state ; 

Yet,  if  these  finer  whims  are  gone. 

Your  clock,  though  plain,  will  still  go  on  : 

But,  spoil  the  organ  of  digestion, 

And  you  entirety  change  the  question  ; 

Alma'a  aflairs  no  power  can  mend ; 

Thej'eat,  alas  !  ia  at  an  end  ; 

Soon  ceases  all  the  worldly  bustle. 

And  you  couaign  the  corpse  to  Ruasel.' 


The  proae  works  of  Addison  constitute  the  chief 
fource  of  hia  fame ;  but  hia  rouse  prored  the  archi- 
tecC  of  hia  fortune,  and  led  him  first  to  diatinc- 
tion.  From  his  character,  atstion,  and  talents,  no 
man  of  hia  day  exercised  a  more  extensive  or  bene- 
ficial infiucDce  on  literature.    Josepb  Addisos,  the 


vsa  of  m  English  dean,  wag  bora  at  Milaton,  Wilt- 
■hire,  in  1673.  He  distinguished  himaelf  at  Oxford 
bj  hia  Latin  poetry,  and  appeared  firat  in  Eugllah 
verie  by  an  oddreaa  to  Dryden,  written  in  hia 
twenty-aecond  year.    It  opcna  tUua : 


Not  BO  thT  Olid  in  hi^  eiile  wrote  ; 

Orief  ehill'd  hia  breast,  and  check'd  his  rising  thought ; 

1  ProbsMy  an  imdMakw^. 


The  Itoa 


a  genius  in 


The  youthful  poet's  praise  <J[  his  great  master  is 
confined  to  hia  tronilationa.  worka  which  a  modem 
eulogist  would  acarcely  select  aa  the  peculiar  glar7 
of  Dryden.    Addiaon  alao  contributed  an  Eaaay  m 
Virgil'a  Georgica,  profiled  to  Dryden's  translation. 
His  remarks  are  brief,  but  finely  and  dearly  writtaL 
At  the  same  time,  he  translated  the  fonrtb  Georgir.    , 
and  it  was  published  in  Dryden's  Hiacellanj,  istoed    ' 
in  ie93,  with  a  warm  pommendatinn  from  the  «ged    ; 
poet  on  the  '  most  ingenious  Mr  Addiann  of  Oxfixnl'    | 
Next  year  he  rentured  on  a  bolder  flight — <4m  Ac- 
anmt  0/  Uu   Grealttt  Englitk   Poelt,   addressed    to 
Mr  H.  S.  (supposed  to  be  the  famous  Dr  Sachercr^).    ' 
April  3,  1694.  Thia  Account  ia  a  poem  of  about  150    ' 
lines,  contfuning    sketches  of   Chaucer.    Speruer,    ■ 
Cowley,  Milton,  Waller,  &c    We  subjoin  the  lines 
on  the  author  of  the  Faery  Queen,  thougli,  if  ve  are   ' 
to  believe  Spence,  Addison  had  not  then  read  tlie    I 
poet  he  rentured  to  criticise : —  | 

Old  Spenser  next,  watm'd  with  poetic  tags,  I 

In  ancient  tales  amua'd  a  barbarous  age;  ' 

An  age,  that  yet  uncultirate  and  rude,  ' 

Where'er  the  poet's  fancy  led,  pursued 
Through  pathfeu  fields,  and  unfrequented  floods,  ' 

To  dens  of  drsgona  and  enchanted  woods.  | 

But  now  the  mjatic  tale,  that  pleas'd  of  yare. 
Con  charm  an  undentanding  age  no  more; 
The  long-spun  allegories  fulsome  grow, 
White  the  dull  moral  lies  too  plain  below. 
Wo  Tiew  woll-pteased,  at  distance,  all  the  sights 
Of  anna  and  palfreys,  battles,  fields,  and  fights. 
And  damsels  in  distresa,  and  courteous  knights. 
But  when  we  look  too  near,  the  sbadce  decay. 
And  all  the  plea-ting  landscape  fades  away. 
This  iuhduod  and  frigid  character  of  Spenser  shows 
that  Addiaon  wanted  l»th  the  fire  and  tlie  fancy  of 
the  poet     Hia  next  production  ia  equally  tame  and 
commonplace,  but  the  theme  was  more  congenial  to 
his  style :  it  is  .J  Porm  lo  HU  ifajuly.  Ptetaitrd  t> 
lit  Lord  Ktcptr,     Lord  Somers,  then  the  keeper  ot 
the  great  seal,  was  gratified  by  this  compliment,  and 
became  one  of  the  atesdiest  patrons  of  Addison.     In    1 
1639,  he  procured  for  him  a  pension  of  jCSOO  a-ycar.    ; 
to  enable  him  to  moke  a  tour  in  Italy.   The  CDvetTi-    i 
ment  patronage  was  never  better  bestoweC    Tbe 
poet  entered  upon  hia  trsTela,  and  reaided  abroad 
two  years,  writing  from  thence  a  poetical   Lttto 
from  Ital^  la  CharUt  Lord  Halifax,  1T01.     Thia  11 
the  most  elegant  and  animated  of  all  his  poetical 
productions.       The    classic    ruins    of   Itoine.   the 
'  heavenly  figures'  of  Raphael  the  river  Tiber,  and 
streams  'immortalised  in  song,'  and  all  the  golden 
groves  and  flowery  meadows  of  Italy,  seem,  as  Pope 
has   remarked,    '  to  hare  raised-  his  fancy,    and 
brightened  his  expressions.'     There  was  a^o,  as 
Goldsmith  obserred,  a  strain  of  political  thinking- 
in  the  Letter,  that  was  then  new  to  our  poetry. 
He  returned  to  England  in   17M,     The  death  of 
King  William  deprived  him  of  hia  penaion.  and  ap-    ' 
peared  to  cruah  his  hopes  and  expectaticras ;  bat 
being  afterwarda  engaged  to  celebrate  in  verse  the 
battle  of  Blenheim.  Addiaon  so  gratified  the  lord-    ' 
treasnrcr.  Godolpbin,  by  hia  '  gazette  in  rhyme,' that 
appointed  a  commiasioner  of  appeala.    He 


lord -lieutenant.    The  queen  alao  made  him  keeper 

of  tlie  records  of  Ireland.   Prcvioua  tothii  (in 

Addiaon  had  brought  out  hia  opera  of  F 


B  stage.    The  story 
1  veil  adapted  &« 
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dramatii:  repreteDtation :  and  in  the  boven  and 
■hade*  of  Wooditock,  the  poet  had  materiali  for 
scenic  deacription  and  ditpUy.  The  geniiu  of 
Addiaon,  however,  wu  not  adapted  Co  Uie  drama; 
and  hii  opera  being  confloed  in  action,  and  •rritten 
wholly  in  rhjme,  poBseuei  little  to  attract  either 
renders  or  spectators.  He  wrote  alio  a  comedy, 
Tilt  Vnaintv,  or  tit  Haunted  Hoiut,  which  Steele 
brou);ht  out  after  the  death  of  the  author.  This 
play  contains  a  fund  of  quiet  natural  humour,  but 
has  not  atrengtli  or  breadth  enough  of  character  or 
action  for  the  stage.  Addison  next  entered  upon  his 
brilliant  career  as  an  essayiiC,  and  by  liis  papers  in 
the  Taller,  Spectator,  and  Guardian,  left  all  his  con- 
temporaries far  behind  in  tills  delightfill  department 
of  literature  In  these  papers,  he  first  displayed  that 
chaste  and  delicate  humour,  refined  observation,  and 
knowledge  of  the  worlii,  which  now  form  his  most 
distinguishing  characteristics  ;  and  in  his  Viiim  of 
Mirza,  his  R^ectiom  in  WtitminHtr  Abbey,  au^ 
otlicr  of  his  grarer  essays,  he  erinced  a  more  poettod 
imagination  and  deeper  vein  of  feeliug  than  his  pre- 
vious writings  had  at  all  indicated.  In  1713,  his 
tragedy  of  Calo  was  brought  upon  the  stage.  Pope 
thought  the  piece  deficient  in  dramatic  interest,  and 
the  world  has  confirmed  liis  judgment ;  but  he  wrote 
a  prologue  for  the  tragedy  in  his  iiappiest  manner, 
and  it  was  performed  with  almost  unexampled  sue- 
ocas.  Party  spirit  ran  high  :  the  Whigs  applauded 
Che  liberal  sentiments  in  the  play,  and  their  cheers 
WL-re  echoed  back  by  the  Tories,  to  show  that  they 
didnot  apply  them  as  censureson  themselves.  After 
all  the  Whig  enthusiasm.  Lord  Bolingbroke  sent  for 
UooCh  the  actor,  who  personated  the  character  of 
Cato.  and  presented  him  with  finy  guineas,  in  oo- 
knowledgment,  as  he  said,  of  his  defending  the  cause 
of  liberty  so  well  against  a  perpetu^  dictator 
(ii  hit  at  the  Duke  of  Marlborough).  Poetical  eu- 
logiums  were  showered  upon  the  author,  Steele, 
Hughes.Yoong.Tickell,  and  Ambrose  Philips,  being 
among  the  writers  of  tliese  encomiastic  verses.  The 
queen  expressed  a  wish  that  the  tragedy  shoidd  be 
dedicated  to  licr,  but  Addison  had  previously  de- 
signed this  honour  for  his  friend  Tickell;  and  to 
avoid  giving  offence  eitlier  to  his  loyalty  or  his 
friendship,  he  published  it  withoat  any  dedication. 
It  was  translated  into  French,  Italian,  and  German, 
and  was  performed  by  the  Jesuits  in  their  college 
at  St  Omers.  •  Being,'  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  '  in 
form  and  essence  rather  a  French  thou  an  Enghsh 
play,  it  is  one  of  the  few  English  tragedies  which 
foreigners  have  admired.'  The  unities  of  time  and 
phLce  have  been  preserved,  aud  the  action  of  the 
play  is  consequently  much  restricted.  Cato  abounds 
in  generous  and  patriotic  sentiments,  and  contains 
passages  of  great  dignity  and  sonorous  diction;  but 
llic  poet  fails  to  unlock  the  sources  of  passion  and 
natural  emotion.  It  is  a  splendid  and  imposing 
work  of  art,  with  the  grace  and  majesty,  and  also 
the  lifetessncss.  of  a  noble  antique  statue.  Addison 
was  now  at  the  height  of  hii  fame.  He  had  long 
aspired  to  the  hand  of  the  countesi-dowager  of 
W^irwick,  whom  he  had  first  known  by  becoming 
tutor  to  her  son,  and  he  was  united  to  her  in  1T16. 
The  poet  'married  ^scord  in  a  noble  wife.'  His 
marriage  was  as  unhappy  as  Dryden's  with  Lady 
Elizabeth  Howard.  Both  ladies  awarded  to  their 
husbands  '  the  heraldry  of  hands,  not  heart*,'  and  the 
fate  of  the  poets  should  serve  as  bescons  to  warn 
ambitious  literary  adventurers.  Addison  received 
his  highest  political  hononr  in  1717,  when  he  was 
made  secretary  of  state ;  but  he  held  the  office  only 
fur  a  short  time.  He  wanted  tlie  physical  boldness 
and  ready  resources  of  an  elT^tive  public  speaker, 
and  wa«  oaable  to  defend  his  measures  in  pariio- 


ment.  He  is  also  said  to  have  been  slow  and  £i*- 
tidioos  in  the  discharge  of  the  ordinary  duties  of 
office.  When  he  held  the  situation  of  undersecretary, 
he  wuB  employed  to  send  word  to  Prince  George  at 
Hanover  of  the  death  of  the  queen,  and  tlie  vacancy 
of  the  throne ;  but  the  critiesi  nicety  of  the  author 
overpowered  his  official  experience,  and  Addison  was 
so  distracted  by  thv  choice  of  expression,  tliat  the 
task  was  given  to  a  clerk,  who  boasted  of  having 
done  what  was  too  hard  for  Addison.  The  kive  of 
vulgar  wonder  may  have  exaggerated  the  poet's 
inaptitude  for  business,  but  it  is  certain  he  was  no 
orator.  He  retired  from  the  principal  secretaryship 
with  a  pension  of  £1500  per  annum,  and  during  his 
retirement,  engaged  himself  in  writing  a  work  on  the 


AddluD'n  Willi.  Migdaln  Colkfr,  Oxford. 
Enidaiea  of  On  CItritlian  Bttigian,  which  he  did  not 
live  to  complete.  He  was  oppressed  by  asthma  and 
dropsy,  and  was  conscious  that  he  should  die  at 
comparatively  an  early  age.  Two  anecdotes  are 
related  of  his  deathbed.  He  sent,  as  Pope  relates,  a 
message  by  the  Earlof  Warwick  to  Gay,  desiring  to 
see  him.  Gay  obeyed  the  aomnions;  and  Addison 
begged  his  forgiveness  for  an  injury  he  had  done 
him,  for  which,  he  said,  he  would  recompense  him  if 
he  recovered.  The  nature  or  extent  of  the  injury 
he  did  not  explain,  but  Gay  suppowd  it  referred  to 
his  having  prevented  some  preferment  designed  for 
him  bj  the  court.  At  another  time,  he  requested  ai 
interview  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  whom  he  wai 
anxious  to  reclaim  from  a  dissipated  and  licentious 
life.  '  I  have  sent  for  you.'  he  sold,  'that  you  may 
see  in  what  peace  a  Christian  can  die.'  The  event 
thus  calmly  anticipated  took  place  in  Holland 
house  on  the  17lh  of  Jane  1719.  A  minute  or 
critical  review  of  the  daily  life  of  Addison,  and  his 
inlurcoune  witli  hia  literuy  asaociales,  is  calculated 
to  diminish  our  reverence  and  afiection.  The 
qoaneli  of  rival  wits  have  long  been  proverbial,  and 
Addison  was  also  soured  by  political  ditTereDces  i 
His  temper  was  jealous  and  tacit 
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{The  Battle  of  Blenheim,'] 
[From  *  The  Campatgn.*] 

But  now  the  trampet  terrible  from  far. 
In  shriller  dangours  animates  the  war ; 
Confederate  drums  in  fuller  concert  beat, 
And  echoing  hills  the  loud  alarm  repeat : 
Gallia's  proud  standards  to  Bavaria's  join'd, 
Unfurl  their  gilded  lilies  in  the  wind ; 
The  daring  prince  his  blasted  hopes  renews. 
And  while  the  thick  embattled  host  he  views 
Stretch'd  out  in  deep  array,  and  dreadful  length. 
His  heart  dilates,  and  glories  in  his  strength. 

The  fatal  daj  its  mighty  course  began, 
That  the  griev'd  world  had  long  desired  in  rain ; 
States  thiU  their  new  captivity  bemoan'd. 
Armies  of  martyrs  that  m  exile  groan'd. 
Sighs  from  the  depth  of  gloomy  aungeons  heard. 
And  prayers  in  bitterness  of  soul  preferred  ; 
Europe's  loud  cries,  that  providence  assail'd. 
And  Anna's  ardent  vows,  at  length  prevail'd ; 
The  day  was  come  when  Heav'n  desien'd  to  diow 
His  care  and  conduct  of  the  world  below. 

Behold,  in  awfiil  march  and  dread  array 
The  long^eztended  squadrons  shape  their  way ! 
Death,  in  approaching,  terrible,  imparts 
An  anxious  horror  to  the  bravest  hearts ; 
Yet  do  their  beating  breasts  demand  the  strife. 
And  thirst  of  gloiy  quells  the  love  of  life. 
No  vulgar  fears  can  British  minds  control ; 
Heat  of  revenge,  and  noble  pride  of  soul, 
O'erlook  the  foe,  advantog'd  by  his  post. 
Lessen  his  numbers,  and  contract  his  host ; 
Though  fens  and  floods  possess'd  the  middle  space. 
That  unprovoh'd  they  would  have  fear'd  to  pass ; 
Nor  fens  nor  floods  can  stop  Britannia's  bands, 
When  her  proud  foe  rang'd  on  their  borders  stands. 

But  0,  my  muse,  what  numbers  wilt  thou  find 
To  sing  the  furious  troops  in  battle  join'd ! 
Methinks  I  hear  the  drum's  tumultuous  sound. 
The  victor's  shouts  and  dying  groans  confound  ; 
The  dreadful  burst  of  cannon  rend  the  skies, 
And  all  the  thunder  of  the  battle  rise. 
'Twas  then  great  Marlbro's  mighty  soul  was  prov'd. 
That,  in  the  shock  of  chaiging  hosts  unmov'd. 
Amidst  confusion,  horror,  and  despair, 
Examin'd  all  the  dreadful  scenes  of  war ; 
In  peaceful  thought  the  field  of  death  survey'd. 
To  fainting  squadrons  sent  the  timely  aid, 
Inspir'd  repuls'd  battalions  to  engage. 
And  taught  the  doubtful  battle  where  to  rage. 
So  when  an  angel,  by  divine  command. 
With  rising  tempests  shakes  a  guilty  land, 
Such  as  of  late  o'er  pale  Britannia  pass'd. 
Calm  and  serene  he  drives  the  furious  blast. 
And,  pleas'd  th'  Almighty's  orders  to  perform, 
Rides  in  the  whirlwind,  and  directs  the  storm. 

[The  concluding  simile  of  the  angel  has  been  much 
celebrated,  and  was  so  admired  by  the  lord  treasurer, 
that  on  seeing  it,  without  waiting  for  the  completion 
of  the  poem,  he  rewarded  the  poet  by  appointing  him, 
in  the  place  of  Mr  Locke  (who  had  been  promoted),  a 
commissioner  of  appeals.] 

[From  Oie  Tragedy  of  Coto.] 
Act  iv.>-45caie  Iv. 
Re-enter  Poarios. 

Portiui,  Misfortune  on  misfortune  I  grief  on  grief! 
My  brother  Marcus 

Caio.  ■  Hah  1  what  has  he  done  ! 

Has  he  forsook  his  post  I  has  he  given  way  t 
Did  he  look  tamely  on,  and  let  them  pass  f 


Portuu.  Scarce  had  I  left  my  fitther,bttt  I  met  Mm 
Borne  on  the  shields  of  his  surviving  soldiers. 
Breathless  and  pale,  and  covered  o'er  with  woonda. 
Long  at  the  head  of  his  few  faithful  friends 
He  stood  the  shock  of  a  whole  host  of  foes ; 
Till  obstinately  brave,  and  bent  on  death, 
Opprest  with  multitudes,  he  greatly  felL 

Uato,  I'm  satisfied. 

PortivB.  '  Nor  did  he  fall  before 

His  sword  had  pierced  through  the  &lae  heazi  of 

Syphax. 
Yonder  he  lies.    I  saw  the  hoary  traitor 
Grin  in  the  pangs  of  death,  and  bite  the  ground. 

CcUo.  Thanks  to  the  gods !  my  boy  £»  done  bat 
duty. 
Fortius,  when  I  am  dead,  be  sure  thou  place 
His  urn  near  mine. 

Portius.  — —  Long  may  thev  keep  aaunder! 

Luciue.  O  Cato !  arm  thy  soul  with  all  its  patimce ; 
See  where  the  corse  of  thy  dead  son  ^proaches ! 
The  citizens  and  senators,  alarmed. 
Hare  gather'd  round  it,  and  attend  it  weeping. 

(SmIo,  [meeting  the  corpse.] 
Welcome,  my  son !  here  lay  him  down,  my  friends. 
Full  in  my  eight,  that  I  may  view  at  leisure 
The  bloody  corse,  and  count  those  glorious  wvonds. 
How  beautiful  is  death,  when  eam'd  by  virtue  I 
Who  would  not  be  that  youth  t  what  pity  is  it 
That  we  can  die  but  once  to  serve  our  oountxj ! 
Why  sits  this  sadness  on  your  brows,  my  friends  t 
I  should  have  blushed  if  Cato's  house  had  stood 
Secure,  and  flourished  in  a  civil  war. 
Fortius,  behold  thy  brother,  and  remember 
Thy  life  is  not  thy  own  when  Rome  demands  it. 

Juba,  Was  ever  man  like  this  I  [Atide. 

CaU),  — ^^  Alas  !  my  friends. 
Why  mourn  you  thus  ?  let  not  a  private  loss 
Afflict  your  hearts.    Tis  Rome  requires  our  tears. 
The  mistress  of  the  world,  the  seat  of  empire. 
The  nurse  of  heroes,  the  delight  of  gods, 
That  humbled  the  proud  tyrants  of  the  earth. 
And  set  the  nations  free,  Rome  is  no  more. 
0  liberty !  0  virtue  !  0  my  country  ! 

/u&o.  Behold  that  upright  man  !    Rome  fills  his 
eyes 
With  tears  that  flow'd  not  o'er  his  own  dead  son. 

lAmde, 

Caio.  Whate'er  the  Roman  virtue  hss  subdued. 
The  sun's  whole  course,  the  day  and  year,  are  dual's. 
For  him  the  self-devoted  Decii  died. 
The  Fabii  fell,  and  the  great  Scipios  conquered: 
Even  Fompey  fought  for  Cseear.    Oh  I  my  firiends  I 
How  is  the  toil  of  fate  the  work  of  ages. 
The  Roman  empire  fitllen !  0  curst  ambition  ! 
Fallen  into  Csesar's  hands !  our  great  forefathers 
Had  left  him  nought  to  conquer  but  his  countrr. 

Jvba,  While  Cato  lives,  Csesar  will  blush  to  see 
Mankind  enslaved,  and  be  ashamed  of  empire. 

CaJto.  CtensBx  ashamed !  has  not  he  seen  rharsalia  f 

Xtictitf.  Cato,  'tis  time  thou  save  thyself  and  lu. 

Caio.  Lose  not  a  thought  on  me,  I'm  out  of 
danger. 
Heaven  will  not  leave  me  in  the  victor's  hand. 
CsBsar  shall  never  say  I  conquer'd  Cato. 
But  oh  I  my  friends,  your  safety  fills  my  heart 
With  anxious  thoughts :  a  thousand  secret  toron 
Rise  in  my  soul :  how  shall  I  save  my  friends! 
Tis  now,  0  Cosar,  I  begin  to  fear  thee  I 

lAkciw.  Ceesar  has  mercy,  if  we  ask  it  of  him. 

Caio.  Then  ask  it,  I  conjure  you  !  let  him  know 
Whate'er  was  done  against  him,  Cato  did  it. 
Add,  if  you  please,  that  I  request  it  of  him. 
The  virtue  of  my  friends  roi^  pass  unpunish*d* 
Juba,  mv  heart  is  troubled  for  thy  sake. 
Should  1  advise  thee  to  regain  Numidia, 
Or  seek  the  conqueror ! 
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I      Juba.  If  I  forwkc  thte 

Wbilit  I  h>n  lif«,ma7  be»Ten  >b&aJon  Jubftt 
Colo,  Thy  Tirtud,  prince,  if  1  forttte  aright. 

Will  one  d*y  mtke  tbec  gnat ;  at  Home,  hereafter, 

Tirill  be  do  crime  to  bare  been  CUo'i.  friend. 

PortlUB,  dnw  near  I     Mj  Mm,  thou  oft  hai  Been 

Th;r  sire  engaged  in  a  coirapted  itate, 

Wrestling  Kith  lice  and  faction  :  now  thou  leeat  me 

Spent,  overpower'd,  despairinf;  of  lucceu : 

lit  me  adriw  thee  to  retreat  betimei 

To  thj  paternal  nat,  the  Sabine  field. 

Where  the  great  Censor  toiled  with  hia  own  hand*. 

And  all  our  frugal  anceeton  were  Ue>t 

In  humble  rirtueg  and  a  rural  life. 

There  liie  retired  ;  pny  for  the  peace  of  Romr ; 

Content  thyaelf  to  be  obi<curel;r  good. 

Wlien  Tice  preiailB,  and  impiout  men  bear  sway. 

The  post  of  honour  is  a  prirate  atalion. 

Partial.  I  hope  nij  father  does  not  recommend 

A  life  to  Fortius  that  he  Koma  himaelf. 

Calo.  Farewell,  mj  frienda  I  if  there  be  any  of  you 

Who  dare  not  tniat  the  victor's  clemency. 

Know,  there  are  'bipa  ptepued  by  mj  command 

(Their  aaila  already  opening  to  the  winds) 

That  Bhall  contey  you  to  the  wiah'd-for  port. 
.  Is  there  aught  else,  my  friends,  I  can  do  for  yon  t 

The  conqueror  draws  near.     Unee  more  farewell  1 

If  e'er  we  meet  hereafter,  we  shall  meet 

In  happier  climea,  and  on  a  fiafei  shore, 
!  Where  CK«ar  never  ahall  approach  us  more. 
j  [Poinltofi  to  hit  dmd  Km. 

I  There  the  brare  youth,  with  lore  of  virtue  fired. 
'  Who  greatly  in  his  country's  cause  expired. 


him.] 

It  must  be  to — Plato,  thou  reaion'st  well  < — 
Klse  whenee  this  pleating  hope,  thi«  fond  desire, 
,  Thia  longing  after  immortality  I 

I  Or  whence  Uiis  secret  dread,  and  inward  hoiror, 
I  Of  falling  into  nought  I  why  ahrinka  the  soul 
j  Back  on  henelf,  and  etartlea  at  destruction  I 
~iB  the  divinity  that  stin  within  ui ; 
ia  heaven  itaetf  Chat  points  out  an  hereafter, 
!  And  intimates  eternity  to  man, 
I  Eternity !  thou  pleaiing,  dreadful  tbonght  I 
'  Thrffligh  what  variety  of  untried  being, 
I  Through  what  new  x  "        "  '    ' 


will  I  hold.     If  there's  a  power  above  u*, 
'  (And  that  there  ia,  all  nature  cries  aloud 
!  Through  all  her  works),  he  must  delight  in  vinui 
^iid  that  which  he  delighiA  in  must  be  happy. 


'  Dut  when  1   c 


where  I     This 


•orld  ■ 


Cesar. 

n  weaiy  of  conjecture*.    This  mnst  end  thero. 
^Laying  hia  hand  an  hit  aw 
Thus  am  I  doubly  ann'd  :  my  death  and  life. 
My  bane  and  antidote  are  both  before  me : 
""'  ■  iment  brings  me  to  an  end  ; 


llut  this 


i  At  the  dmwn  d;  _ 

le  away,  the  a« 

j  Grow  dim  with  age,  and  nature  sink  in  jeara ; 
Rut  thou  shalt  flourish  in  immortal  youth, 
Unhurt  amidst  the  wan  of  element*, 

j  The  wrecks  of  matter,  and  the  crash  of  worldi. 


What  means  this  heavineia  that  hangs  upon  me 
Thin  lethargy  that  citepa  through  al!  my  senses  I 
Nature  oppreai'd,  and  barasi'd  out  with  care, 
Sinks  down  to  rest.    This  once  I'll  favour  her. 
That  my  awaken'd  soul  may  take  her  flight, 
Renew'd  in  all  her  strength,  and  fresh  with  life. 
An  offering  fit  for  heaven.     Let  guilt  or  fear 
Disturb  man'a  rest :  Cato  knows  neither  of  them  ; 
Indifferent  in  his  choice  to  ileep  or  die. 


Jonathan  Swift,  one  of  the  moat  remarkaUe 
men  of  the  age.  was  born  in  Dublin  in  1E6T.  Hit 
&ther  was  alewArd  to  the  society  of  the  King's  Iniu, 
but  died  in  great  poverty  before  the  birth  of  lii*  dii- 
tinguiahed  ion.  Swifl  was  aupported  by  his  unclei 
and  theciicumiUuicesof  want  and  dependence  with 


3-iniai:JUjt. 

which  he  wai  early  (kmiliar,  mm  to  hare  tnnlc  deep 
in  hii  haughty  aooL  'Born  a  poathnmoui  child,' 
inyi  Sir  Waller  Scott,  '  and  bred  up  an  object  of 
charity,  he  early  adopted  the  custom  of  obserriDg 


striking  paauge  of  Scripture  in  which  Job  laments 
and  eiecrate*  the  day  upon  which  it  wai  aaid  in 
hii  father's  house  "that  a  man-child  was  bom."' 
Swift  was  sent  to  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  which  he 
left  in  his  twenty-flrat  year,  and  wai  received  into 
the  house  of  Sir  William  Temple,  a  distant  relation 
of  his  mother.  Here  Swift  met  King  William,  and 
indulged  hopes  of  preti^nnGnt,  which  were  never  rea- 
lised. In  1693  he  repaired  to  Oxford,  fur  the  pnr- 
poae  of  taking  hia  degree  of  M.A.,  and  ahortly  after 
obtaining  this  distinction  he  resolved  to  quit  the 
estabtiahmcnt  of  Temple  and  tale  ordera  in  the 
Irish  church.  He  procured  the  prebend  of  Kilroot, 
in  the  diocese  of  Connor,  but  was  soon  disgusted 
with  the  life  of  an  obecure  country  clergyman  with 
an  income  of  £100  a-year.  He  returned  to  Moor- 
park,  the  house  of  Sir  William  Temple,  and  threw 
up  hii  living  at  KilrooL  Temple  died  in  1G99,  and 
the  poet  was  glad  to  accompany  I«rd  Berkeley  to 
Ireland  in  the  capacity  of  chaplain.  From  this 
noblenian  he  obtained  the  rectory  of  Aghar,  and 
the  vicarages  of  Laracor  and  Kathveggan ;  '      "  * 
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was  afterwards  added  the  prebend  of  Dunlavin, 
making  his  income  only  about  £200  per  annum. 
At  Moorpark,  Swift  had  contracted  an  intimacy 
with  Miss  Hester  Johnson,  daughter  of  Sir  William 
Temple's  steward,  and,  on  his  settlement  in  Ireland, 
this  lady,  accompanied  by  another  female  of  middle 
age,  went  to  reside  in  his  neighbourhood.  Her  future 
life  was  intimately  connected  with  that  of  Swift, 
and  he  has  immortalised  her  under  the  name  of 
StcUa. 

In  1701,  Swift  became  a  political  writer  on  the 
side  of  the  Whigs,  and  on  his  visits  to  England,  he 
associated  with  Addison,  Steele,  and  Arbuthnot   In 
1710,  conceiving  that  he  was  neglected  by  the  mi- 
nistry, he  quarrelled  with  the  Whigs,  and  united  with 
Harley  and  the  Tory  administration.    He  was  re- 
ceived  with  open  arms.    *  I  stand  with  the  new 
people,'  he  writes  to  Stella,  '  ten  times  better  than 
ever  I  did  with  the  old,  and  forty  times  more 
caressed.'    He  carried  with  him  shining  weapons 
for  party  warfare  —  irresistible  and  unscrupidous 
satire,  steady  hate,  and  a  dauntless  spirit    From 
his  new  allies,  he  received,  in  1713,  tlie  deanery  of 
St  Patrick's.    During  his  residence  in  England,  he 
had  engaged  the  atfections  of  another  young  lady, 
Esther  Vanhomrigh,    who,    under   the    name   of 
Vanessa,  rivalled  Stella  in  poetical  celebrity,  and  in 
personal  misfortune.    After  the  death  of  her  father, 
this  young  lady  and  her  sister  retired  to  Ireland, 
where  their  father  had  left  a  small  property  near 
Dublin.    Human  nature  has,  perhaps,  never  before 
or  since  presented  the  spectacle  of  a  man  of  sudi 
transcendent  powers  as  Swift  involved  in  such  a 
pitiable  labyrinth  of  the  affections.    His  pride  or 
ambition  led  him  to  postpone  indefinitely  his  mar- 
riage with  Stella,  to  whom  he  was  early  attached. 
Though,  he  said,  he  *  loved  her  better  than  his  life  a 
thousand  millions  of  times,'  he  kept  her  hanging 
on  in  a  state  of  hope  deferred,  injurious  alike  to  her 
peace  and  her  reputation.    Did  he  fear  the  scorn 
and  laughter  of  the  world,  if  he  should  marry  the 
obscure  daughter  of  Sir  William  Temple's  steward? 
He  dared  not  afterwards,  with  manly  sincerity,  de- 
clare his  situation  to  Vanessa,  when  this  second 
victim  avowed  her  passion.    He  was  flattered  that 
a  girl  of  eighteen,  of  beauty  and  accompUshments, 
sighed  for  *  a  gown  of  forty-four,'  and  he  did  not 
stop  to  weigh  the  consequences.    The  removal  of 
Vanessa  to  Ireland,  as  Stella  had  gone  before,  to  be 
near  the  presence  of  Swift — her  irrepressible  passion, 
which  no  coldness  or  neglect  could  extinguish — ^her 
life  of  deep  seclusion,  only  chequered  by  the  occa- 
sional visits  of  Swift,  each  of  which  she  commemo- 
rated by  planting  with  her  own  hand  a  laurel  in  tiie 
garden  where  they  met — her  agonizing   remon- 
strances, when  all  her  devotion  and  her  offerings 
had  failed,  arc  touching  beyond  expression. 

'  The  reason  I  write  to  you,'  she  says,  '  is  because 
I  cannot  tell  it  to  yon,  should  I  see  you.  For  when 
I  begin  to  complain,  then  you  are  angry ;  and  there 
is  something  in  your  looks  so  awful,  that  it  strikes 
me  dumb.  O !  that  you  may  have  but  so  much  re- 
gard for  me  left,  that  this  complaint  may  touch 
your  soul  witli  pity.  I  say  as  little  as  ever  I  can. 
Did  you  but  know  what  I  thought,  I  am  sure  it 
would  move  you  to  forgive  me,  and  believe  that  I 
cannot  help  telling  you  this,  and  live.' 

To  a  being  thus  agitated  and  engrossed  with  the 
strongest  passion,  how  poor,  how  cruel,  must  have 
seero^  the  return  of  Swift! 

Cadenus,  common  forms  apart. 

In  eveiy  iccne  had  kept  his  heart , 

Had  sighed  and  lanp^ui^ed,  vowed  and  writ, 

For  paatime,  or  to  fthow  bis  wit ; 


But  books,  and  time,  and  state  affiursi. 

Had  spoiled  his  fashionable  ain ; 

He  now  could  praise,  esteem,  approve. 

But  understood  not  what  was  love : 

His  conduct  might  have  made  him  styled 

A  father,  and  the  nymph  his  child. 

That  innocent  delight  he  took 

To  see  the  virgin  mind  her  book, 

Was  but  the  master's  secret  joy 

In  school  to  hear  the  finest  boy. 

Tlie  tragedy  continued  to  deepen  as  it  approached 
the  close.    Eight  years  had  Vanessa  nursed  in  soli- 
tude the  hopeless  attachment    At  length  she  wrotf 
to  Stella,  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  tlie  connexkBt 
between  her  and  Swift;  the  latter  obtained  the  fatal 
letter,  and  rode  instantly  to  Marley  abbey,  the  re- 
sidence of  the  unhappy  Vanessa.    '  As  he  enteireil 
the  apartment,'  to  adopt  the  picturesque  Un^uafe 
of  Scott  in  recording  the  scene,  *  the  sternness  of  lus 
countenance,  which  was  peculiarly  formed  to  expreas 
the  stronger  passions,  struck  the  unfortunate  Vanessa 
with  such  terror,  that  she  could  scarce  ask  whetiier 
he  would  not  sit  down.    He  answered  by  flinging  a 
letter  on  the  table;  and  instantly  leaving  the  house.  , 
mounted  his  horse,  and  returned  to  Dublin.     When 
Vanessa  opened  the  packet,  she  only  found  her  own 
letter  to  Stella.     It  was  her  death-warrant      She 
sunk  at  once  under  the  disappointment  of  the  delayed 
vet  cherished  hopes  which  had  so  long  sickened  her 
heart,  and  beneath  the  unrestrained  wrath  of  him 
for  whose  sake  she  had  indulged  them.    How  kng 
she  survived  this  last  interview  is  nnoertain,  hot 
the  time  does  not  seem  to  have  exceeded  a  few 
weeks.** 

Even  Stella,  though  ultimately  united  to  Swift* 
dropped  into  the  grave  without  any  public  recogni- 
tion of  the  tie ;  they  were  married  in  secrecy  in  the 
garden  of  the  deanery,  when  on  her  part  all  bat  life 
had  faded  away.  The  fair  sufferers  were  deeply 
avenged.  But  let  us  adopt  the  only  charitable — 
perhaps  the  just — interpretation  of  Swift's  condnct ; 
the  malady  which  at  length  overwhelmed  his  reason 
might  then  have  been  lurking  in  his  frame;  the 
heart  might  have  felt  its  ravages  before  the  intel- 
lect A  comparison  of  dates  proves  that  it 
some  years  before  Vanessa's  death  that  the 
occurred  which  has  been  related  by  Tonng,  the 
author  of  the  *  Night  Thoughts.'  Swift  was  walking 
with  some  friends  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dnhlin. 
*  Perceiving  he  did  not  follow  us,'  says  Young;  *  I 


fai 
to 


*  The  tslents  of  Yanena  may  be  seai  tram  her 
Swift     They  are  further  erincod  in.  the  folio  wins 
Spring,  in  which  she  sUudes  to  her  unhnipy  atUriinwent 

Hail,  bluRhlnir  goddom,  bcautoooi  Spring ! 
Who  in  thy  Jocund  train  dost  brfaig 
Loves  and  gimooe   amiiing  bour»— 
Balmy  breene— frngrant  flowers ; 
Come,  with  tinte  of  romato  hue. 
Nature's  faded  ohsrms  renew  1 

Yet  why  should  I  thy  presence  hail  ? 
To  nie  no  more  the  breathing  gale 
Comes  fraught  with  sweets,  no  more  the  nmm 
With  such  transcendent  beauty  blows. 
As  when  Cadenus  blest  the  scene. 
And  shared  with  me  those  joyn  sernie. 
'U'hen,  unperoeived,  the  lambent  fire 
Of  fricnd«>htp  kindled  new  dcsiro ; 
Btill  llhtming  to  his  tnnefUl  tongue. 
The  trtiths  which  angels  might  have  song, 
Divine  imprest  their  gentle  sway. 
And  swretly  stole  my  soul  away. 
My  guide,  instructor,  lover,  IHcnd, 
Itear  names,  in  one  idea  blend ; 
Oh !  still  coiOoiiicd,  your  looense  rlw. 
And  unit  sweet  odoun  to  the  skin  I 
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ircnt  linck,  and  found  him  fixed  as  a  atAtue,  Hiu 
earnestly  gazing  upward  at  a  noble  elm,  which  ii 
'  iu  ugipcnnoat  brancbei  wai  much  decayed.  I'uiiit 
'  ing  At  it,  he  uid,  "  I  sliall  be  like  that  tree ;  I  ahall 
I  die  at  the  tup." '  The  same  pmeDtiment  flnds  ex- 
.  prcaaion  in  lut  exquisite  imitation  of  Honue  (book 
'.  ii.  aatire  6.),  mftde  in  conjunction  iritli  Pope; — 

i  Yte  often  wiihed  that  I  had  deu 

\  For  life  >ii  hundred  pouadi  a-pfcar. 

A  bandiome  house  to  lodge  a  bienS 

A  river  at  my  garden's  end, 
I  A  terrace-w^k,  and  half  a  rood 

I  Of  land,  set  out  to  plant  a  wood. 

Well,  now  I  hare  all  this  and  more, 
I  I  ask  not  to  increase  m;  store ; 

I  But  hero  a  gricTonce  seems  to  lie. 

Ail  thin  ia  mine  but  till  I  die  ; 

I  i^an't  but  think  'twoulil  loutid  more  cleter. 

To  me  and  to  mj  heirs  for  eter 
1 1 1  ne'er  got  or  lost  a  groat 

By  any  trick  or  any  fault ; 

And  if  I  pray  by  reason's  rules, 

And  not  like  forty  other  fools. 

As  tbas, '  Vouch&afe,  oh  joacious  Maker ! 

To  mnt  me  this  and  'totlier  mre ; 

t)r  if  it  be  thy  will  and  pleaaun.', 

IliTMt  ray  ploufih  to  find  a  Ircaaurc  '.' 

But  only  what  my  sUtion  fits, 

And  10  be  ktpt  m  my  right  wiU; 

I'n-serve,  Almighty  Providence  ! 

Junt  what  you  ((ave  roe,  competence, 

And  let  me  in  these  nhades  compose 

Swift  was  at  first  disliked  in  Ireland,  but  the 
DrapUr'i  hetteri  and  other  works  garc  hioi  un- 
bouniliil  popularity.  His  wish  to  acrvG  Ireland  was 
1G  of  his  ruling  passions ;  yet  it  wcs  something  like 
..iG  initinct  of  the  infi^ior  animals  towards  thtir 
offspring;  waywardness,  contempt,  and  abuse  were 
alrangely  niinelcd  with  affectionate  attachment  and 
ardent  zeal.  Kisses  and  eunes  were  olternnfcly  on 
■lis  lips.  Ireland,  however,  gave  Swift  her  whole 
I  heart— hewas  more  than  king  of  the  rabble.  Alter 
I  vitriouB  attacks  of  deafhesa  and  giddiness,  his  temper 
hocnme  ungovernable,  and  his  re.ison  gnve  way. 
I  'J'ruly  and  beautifully  has  Scott  said,  'the  stage 
[  iliirkencd  ere  the  curtain  fell'  Swift's  almost  tol4il 
,  silence  doiing  the  lut  three  years  of  Ills  life  (for  the 
I  i.-ist  year  he  spoke  not  a  word)  appals  and  overawes 
'  the  imnginatiou.  He  died  on  the  19th  of  (>cti>bcr 
1745.  and  was  interred  in  St  Patrick's  catlu^lral, 
amidst  the  tears  and  prayers  of  his  countrymen. 
His  fortune,  amounting  to  about  £10.(l(iii,  lie  Irft 
cliiefly  to  found  a  lunatic  asylum  iu  Uublio,  which 
he  hud  long  meditated. 
;  He  gave  the  little  wealth  he  had 

To  build  a  house  for  foots  and  mad. 
And  showed,  by  one  satiric  touch, 
No  nation  wanted  it  so  much. 
(lanircT-t  TrartU  and  the  TaU  of  a  Tub  mil 
he  the  chief  corner-stones  of  Swift's  fame.     Tlu; 
purity  nf  his  prose  style  renders  it  a  model  of  Eng- 
lish composition.    lie  could  wither  with  his  irony 
und  invective ;  excite  to  mirth  with  hia  wit  and  in- 
vention (  transport  ns  with  wonder  at  his  mnrvelloul 
powers  of  grotesque  and  ludii^rous  combinntion,  hii 
knowledge  of  hmnon  nature  (jiiereing  quite  through 
the  deeds  of  men),  and  his  mntch less  power  of  fcl|ni- 
,  ing  reality,  and  assuming  at  pleasure  diBtrcnt  cha- 
'   racters  and  situations  iu  lif&    He  is  often  disgust- 
.  tngly  coarse  and  groasin bis  style  and  subjecta;  but 
his  grotsnes*  U  always  repulsive,  not  seductivei 
bwift's  poctrj'  ia  perfect,  exactly  as  the  old  Dutch 


Tomb  of  BwtB  In  DuldUi  eithtdnl. 
content  to  lath  the  fiiTolities  of  the  age,  and  to  di 
ptet  its  absurdities.  In  his  too  faithful  representa- 
tions, tliereisrouch  to  condemn  and  much  to  admire. 
^Vho  has  Dot  felt  the  truth  and  humour  of  his  Cib/ 
Shomer,  and  his  description  of  Morning  f  Or  the 
'  liness  of  his  Grand  Queition  Debated,  ia  which 
knight,  his  lady,  and  the  chsmbennaid,  on  ~ 
admirably  drawn  7  His  most  Hnibitious  flight  is 
Rkapiody  ok  Poetry,  and  even  this  is  pitched  ii 
pretty  low  key.  Its  best  lines  ate  easily  remembered : 
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Not  highest  wisdoia  i:i 
For  framing  laws  to  govern  suks  ; 
Not  skill  in  sciences  profound, 
So  large  to  grant  the  circle  round. 
Such  heavenly  influence  require, 
As  bow  to  strike  the  Musea'  lyre. 
Not  beggar's  brat  on  bulk  begot, 
Not  bastard  of  a  prdler  Scot, 
Not  boy  brought  up  to  cleaning  shoes. 
The  spawn  of  Bridewell  or  the  stews. 
Not  infants  dropt,  the  spurious  pledges 
Of  gipsies  litteriug  under  hedges. 
Are  so  disqualified  by  fate 
To  riw  in  church,  or  law,  or  state. 
As  he  whom  Phifbuii  in  his  ire 
Hath  blasted  with  poetic  fire. 
Swift's  verse*  on  his  own  d.nth  are  tlie 
example  of  hii  peculiar  poetical  vein.    He  predicts 
what  hi*  friends  will  say  of  hi*  illness,  bis  death, 
and  his  reputation,  varying  tlie  style  and  the  topic* 
to  suit  racli  of  the  partie*.  The  versification  is  easy 
and  flowing,  with  nothing  but  the  most  familiar  and 
commonplace  expressions.      There   are  some   little 
touches  of  homvly  pathos,  which  are  felt  like  trick- 
ling tear*,  and  the  cBect  of  the  piece  ullogetlier  1* 
electrical :  it  canie*  with  it  the  strongeat  convic- 
tion of  it*  sincerity  and  truUi ;  and  we  see  and  feel 
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(especially  as  years  creep  on)  how  faithful  a  depicter 
of  human  nature,  in  its  fhiilty  and  weakness,  was 
the  misanthropic  dean  of  St  Patrick's. 

[il  Deacription  of  the  Morning.'] 

Now  hardly  here  and  there  a  hackney-coach 
Appearing  showed  the  ruddy  mom's  approach. 
The  slipshod  'prentice  from  his  master's  door 
Had  pared  the  dirt,  and  sprinkled  round  the  floor. 
Now  Moll  had  whirled  her  mop  with  dexterous  airs, 
Prepared  to  scrub  the  entry  and  the  stairs. 
The  youth  with  broomy  stumps  began  to  trace 
The  kennel's  edge,  where  wheels  had  worn  the  place. 
The  small-coal  man  was  heard  with  cadence  deep, 
Till  drown'd  in  shriller  notes  of  chimney-sweep : 
I  Duns  at  his  lordship's  gate  began  to  meet ; 
And  brick-dust  Moll  had  screamed  through  half  the 

street. 
The  turnkey  now  his  flock  returning  sees, 
Duly  let  out  a-nights  to  steal  for  fees ; 
The  watchful  bailiflfs  take  their  silent  stands. 
And  schoolboys  lag  with  satchels  in  their  hands. 

[A  Deacription  of  a  City  Shawer,'] 

Careful  obsenren  may  foretell  the  hour 
(By  sure  prognostics)  when  to  dread  a  shower, 
while  rain  depends,  the  pensiTe  cat  giy^  o'er 
Her  frolics,  and  pursues  her  tail  no  mote. 
Returning  home  at  nijght,  you'll  find  the  sink 
Strike  your  offended  sense  with  double  stink. 
If  you  be  wise,  then  go  not  far  to  dine ; 
You'll  spend  in  coach-hire  more  than  save  in  wine. 
A  coming  shower  your  shooting  corns  presage. 
Old  aches  will  throb,  your  hollow  tooth  will  rage : 
Sauntering  in  coffee-house  is  Dulman  seen  ; 
He  damns  the  climate,  and  complains  of  spleen. 

Meanwhile  the  south,  rising  with  dabbled  wings, 
A  sable  cloud  athwart  the  welkin  flings. 
That  swilled  more  liquor  than  it  could  contain. 
And,  like  a  drunkard,  myes  it  up  again. 
Brisk  Susan  whips  her  linen  from  the  rope. 
While  the  first  drizzling  shower  is  borne  aslope ; 
Such  is  that  sprinkling,  which  some  careless  quean 
Flirts  on  you  m>m  her  mop — ^but  not  so  clean : 
You  fly,  inroke  the  gods ;  then  turning,  stop 
To  rail ;  she,  singing,  still  whirls  on  her  mop. 
Not  yet  the  dust  had  shunned  the  unequal  strife, 
But,  aided  by  the  wind,  fought  still  for  life, 
And  wailed  with  its  foe  by  Tiolent  gust, 
'Twas  doubtful  which  was  rain,  and  which  was  dust. 
Ah !  where  must  needy  poet  seek  for  aid. 
When  dust  and  rain  at  once  his  coat  invade  1 
Sole  coat,  where  dust  cemented  by  the  rain 
Erects  the  nap,  and  leaves  a  cloudy  stain  ! 

Now  in  contiguous  drops  the  flood  comes  down. 
Threatening  with  deluge  this  devoted  town. 
To  shops  in  crowds  the  daggled  females  fly, 
Pretend  to  cheapen  goods,  but  nothing  buy. 
The  Templar  spruce,  while  evexy  spout's  a-broach. 
Stays  till  'tis  fair,  yet  seems  to  call  a  coach. 
The  tucked-up  sempstress  walks  with  hasty  strides. 
While  streams  run  down  her  oiled  umbrella's  sides. 
Here  various  kinds,  by  various  fortunes  led, 
Commence  acquaintance  underneath  a  Rhed. 
Triumphant  Tories  and  desponding  WhigH, 
Forget  their  feuds,  and  join  to  save  their  wigs. 
Boxed  in  a  chair  the  beau  impatient  sits, 
While  spouts  run  clattering  o'er  the  roof  by  fits ; 
And  ever  and  anon  with  frightful  din 
The  leather  sounds ;  he  trembles  from  within. 
So  when  Troy  chairmen  bore  the  wooden  steed. 
Pregnant  with  Greeks  impatient  to  be  freed 
(Those  bully  Greeks,  who,  as  the  modems  do. 
Instead  of  paying  chairmen,  run  them  through). 


Laocoon  struck  the  outside  with  his  spear, 
And  each  imprisoned  hero  quaked  for  fear. 

Now  from  all  parts  the  swelling  kennels  flow. 
And  bear  their  trophies  with  them  as  they  go : 
Filths  of  all  hues  and  odours  seem  to  tell 
What  street  they  sailed  from  by  their  sight  and  amelL 
They,  as  each  torrent  drives,  with  rapid  force. 
From  Smithfield  or  St  'Pulchre's  shape  their  coaTSCy 
And  in  huge  confluence  joined  at  Snowhill  ridge. 
Fall  from  tl^  conduit  prone  to  Holbom  Bridge. 
Sweepings  from  butchers'  stalls,  dung,  guts,  and  blood. 
Drowned  puppies,  stinking  sprats,  all  dienched  in  mad. 
Dead  cats,  and  turnip-tops,  come  tumbling  down  the 
flood. 


Baucis  <md  Philemon, 

[Imitated  fnim  the  Eighth  Book  of  Ovid^Written 

year  1708.] 

In  ancient  times,  as  story  tells. 
The  saints  would  often  leave  their  cells. 
And  stroll  about,  but  hide  their  quality. 
To  tnr  good  people's  hospitality. 
It  happened  on  a  winter  night 
(As  authors  of  the  legend  write). 
Two  brother  hermits,  saints  by  trade. 
Taking  their  tour  in  masquerade. 
Disguised  in  tattered  habits,  went 
To  a  small  village  down  in  Kent ; 
Where,  in  the  strollers'  canting  strain. 
They  begged  from  door  to  door  in  vain  ; 
Tried  every  tone  might  pity  win. 
But  not  a  soul  would  let  them  in. 

Our  wandering  saints  in  woful  state^ 
Treated  at  this  ungodly  rate. 
Having  through  all  the  village  past. 
To  a  small  cottage  came  at  last. 
Where  dwelt  a  good  old  honest  yeoman. 
Called  in  the  neighbourhood  Philemon, 
Who  kindly  did  the  saints  invite 
In  his  poor  hut  to  pass  the  night. 
And  then  the  hospitable  sire 
Bid  Goody  Baucis  mend  the  fire, 
While  he  from  out  the  chimney  took 
A  flitch  of  bacon  oflf  the  hook. 
And  freely  from  the  fattest  side 
Cut  out  large  slices  to  be  fried ; 
Then  stepped  aside  to  fetch  them  drink. 
Filled  a  large  jug  up  to  the  brink. 
And  saw  it  fairly  twice  go  round ; 
Yet  (what  was  wonderful)  they  found 
'Twas  still  replenished  to  the  top, 
As  if  they  ne'er  had  touched  a  drop. 
The  good  old  couple  were  amaaced. 
And  oflen  on  each  other  gazed : 
For  both  were  frighted  to  the  heart, 
And  just  began  to  cry — '  What  art  t* 
Then  softly  turned  aside  to  view, 
Whether  the  lights  were  burning  blue. 
The  gentle  pil^ros,  soon  aware  on't. 
Told  them  their  calling  and  their  errant : 
Good  folks,  you  need  not  be  airaid. 
We  are  but  saints,  the  hermits  said ; 
No  hurt  shall  come  to  you  or  yours ; 
But,  for  that  pack  of  churlish  boors, 
Npt  fit  to  live  on  Christian  ground. 
They  and  their  houses  shall  be  drowned ; 
While  you  shall  see  your  cottage  rise. 
And  grow  a  church  before  your  eyes. 

They  scarce  had  spoke,  when  fair  and  aoft. 
The  roof  began  to  mount  alofl ; 
Alofl  rose  every  beam  and  rafter. 
The  heavy  wall  climbed  slowly  after. 

The  chimney  widened,  and  grew  higher. 
Became  a  steeple  with  a  spire. 
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The  kettle  to  the  top  was  hoist, 
And  there  stood  fastened  to  a  joist ; 
But  with  the  up-side  down,  to  show 
Its  inclination  for  below : 
In  vain ;  for  some  superior  force. 
Applied  at  bottom,  stops  its  course ; 
Doomed  ever  in  suspense  to  dwell, 
'TIS  now  no  kettle,  but  a  bell. 

A  wooden  jack,  which  had  inmost 
Lost  by  disuse  the  art  to  roast, 
A  sudden  alteration  feels. 
Increased  by  new  intestine  wheels : 
And,  what  exalts  the  wonder  more. 
The  number  made  the  motion  slower ; 
The  flier,  which,  thought 't  had  leaden  feet, 
Turned  round  so  quick,  jrou  scarce  could  see't. 
Now,  slackened  by  some  secret  power. 
Can  hardly  move  an  inch  an  hour. 
The  jack  and  chimney,  near  allied. 
Had  never  left  each  other's  side : 
The  chimney  to  a  steeple  grown, 
The  jack  would  not  be  left  alone ; 
But,  up  against  the  steeple  reared. 
Became  a  clock,  and  still  adhered : 
And  still  its  love  to  household  cares. 
By  a  shrill  voice  at  noon,  declares ; 
Warning  the  oook-maid  not  to  bum 
That  roast  meat,  which  it  cannot  turn. 

The  groaning  chair  was  seen  to  crawl. 
Like  a  nuge  snail,  half  up  the  wall ; 
There  stuck  aloft  in  public  view, 
And,  with  small  change,  a  pulpit  grew. 

The  porringers,  that  in  a  row 
Hung  high,  and  made  a  glittering  show. 
To  a  less  noble  substance  changed. 
Were  now  but  leathern  buckets  ranged. 

The  ballads  pasted  on  the  wall, 
Of  Joan  of  France,  and  English  Moll, 
Fair  Rosamond,  and  Robin  Hood, 
The  Little  Children  in  the  Wood, 
Now  seemed  to  look  abundance  better. 
Improved  in  picture,  size,  and  letter ; 
And  high  in  order  placed,  describe 
The  heraldry  of  every  tribe. 

A  bedstead  of  the  antique  mode, 
Compact  of  timber  many  a  load ; 
Such  as  our  grandsires  wont  to  use. 
Was  metamorphosed  into  pews ; 
Which  still  their  ancient  nature  keep. 
By  lodging  folks  disposed  to  sleep. 

The  cottage,  by  such  feats  as  these. 
Grown  to  a  church  by  just  degrees ; 
The  hermits  then  desire  their  host 
To  ask  for  what  he  fancied  most. 
Philemon,  having  paused  a  while. 
Returned  them  thanks  in  homely  style ; 
Then  said,  my  house  is  grown  so  fine, 
Methinks  I  still  would  call  it  mine : 
I'm  old,  and  fain  would  live  at  ease ; 
Make  me  the  parson,  if  you  please. 
He  spoke,  and  presently  he  ^Is 
His  grazier's  coat  fall  down  his  heeb : 
He  sees,  yet  hardly  can  believe. 
About  each  arm  &  pudding  sleeve : 
His  waistcoat  to  a  cassock  grew. 
And  both  assumed  a  sable  hue ; 
But  being  old,  continued  just 
As  thrMdbare  and  as  full  of  dust. 
His  talk  was  now  of  tithes  and  dues ; 
Could  smoke  his  pipe,  and  read  the  news : 
Knew  how  to  preach  old  sermons  next. 
Vamped  in  the  preface  and  the  text : 
At  christenings  well  could  act  his  part. 
And  had  the  service  all  by  heart : 
Wished  women  might  have  children  fast. 
And  tiiought  whose  sow  had  farrowed  last : 


Against  dissenters  would  repine. 
And  stood  up  firm  for  right  divine : 
Found  his  head  filled  with  many  a  system. 
But  classic  authors — he  ne'er  missed  them. 

Thus  having  furbished  up  a  parson, 
Dame  Baucis  next  they  played  their  farce  on : 
Instead  of  home-spun  ooifs,  were  seen 
Good  pinners,  edged  with  Colberteen : 
Her  petticoat,  transformed  apace, 
Became  black  satin  flounced  with  lace. 
Plain  Goody  would  no  longer  down ; 
'TWAS  Mad^,  in  her  grogram  gown. 
Philemon  was  in  great  surprise. 
And  hardly  could  believe  his  eye» : 
Amazed  to  see  her  look  so  prim ; 
And  she  admired  as  much  at  him. 

Thus,  happy  in  their  change  of  life. 
Were  several  years  the  man  and  wife : 
When  on  a  day,  which  proved  their  last, 
Discoursing  o'er  old  stories  past. 
They  went  by  chance,  amidst  their  talk. 
To  the  churchyard  to  fetch  a  walk ; 
When  Baucis  nastily  cried  out, 
My  dear,  I  see  your  forehead  sprout  1 
Sprout,  quoth  the  man,  what's  Uiis  you  tell  us  t 
I  hope  you  don't  believe  me  jealous  I 
But  yet,  methinks,  I  feel  it  true ; 

And  really  yours  is  budding  too 

Nay now  I  cannot  stir  my  foot ; 

It  feels  as  if  'twere  taking  root. 

Description  would  but  tire  my  Muse ; 
In  short,  they  both  were  turned  to  yews. 

Old  Goodman  Dobson,  of  the  green, 
Remembers  he  the  trees  hath  seen ; 
Hell  talk  of  them  from  noon  to  nifi^t. 
And  goes  with  folks  to  show  the  si^t ; 
On  Sundays,  after  evening  prayer. 
He  gathers  all  the  parish  there ; 
Points  out  the  place  of  either  yew. 
Here  Baucis,  there  Philemon  grew. 
'Till  once  a  parson  of  our  town. 
To  mend  his  bam,  cut  Baucis  down ; 
At  which,  'tis  hard  to  be  believed. 
How  much  the  other  tree  was  grieved ; 
Grew  scmbby,  died  a^top,  was  stunted ; 
So  the  next  parson  stubbed  and  burnt  it. 

[  Vena  on  hia  own  Deajlh.'] 

As  Rochefoucault  his  maxims  drew 
From  nature,  I  believe  them  true : 
They  argue  no  corrupted  mind 
In  him ;  the  fault  is  in  mankind. 

This  maxim  more  than  all  the  rest 
Is  thought  too  base  for  human  breast : 
*  In  all  distresses  of  our  friends 
We  first  consult  our  private  ends ; 
While  nature,  kindly  bent  to  ease  us, 
Points  out  some  circumstance  to  please  ua.* 

If  thb  perhaps  your  patience  move, 
Let  reason  and  experience  prove. 

We  all  behold  with' envious  eyes 
Our  equal  raised  above  our  size. 
I  love  my  friend  as  well  as  you ; 
But  why  should  he  obstract  my  view  t 
Then  let  mo  have  the  higher  post ; 
Suppose  it  but  an  inch  at  most. 
If  m  a  battle  you  should  find 
One  whom  you  love  of  all  mankind. 
Had  some  heroic  action  done, 
A  champion  killed,  or  trophy  won ; 
Rather  than  thus  be  overtopt, 
Would  you  not  wish  his  laurels  cropif 
Dear  honest  Ned  is  in  the  gout, 
Lies  racked  with  pain,  and  you  without : 
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How  patientlj  you  hear  him  groan  t 
How  glad  the  cane  u  not  your  own  1 

What  poet  would  not  grieve  to  see 
HiB  brother  write  as  well  as  het 
But,  rather  than  they  should  excel. 
Would  wish  his  riyals  all  in  hell  f 

Her  end  when  emulation  misses, 
She  turns  to  envy,  stings,  and  hisses : 
The  strongest  friendship  yields  to  pride. 
Unless  the  odds  be  on  our  side. 
.  Vain  human  kind !  fantastic  race ! 
Thy  various  follies  who  can  trace  t 
Self-lore,  ambition,  envy,  pride, 
Their  empire  in  our  hearts  divide. 
Give  others  riches,  power,  and  station, 
Tis  all  on  me  a  usurpation. 
I  have  no  title  to  aspire ; 
Yet,  when  you  sink,  I  seem  the  higher. 
In  Pope  I  cannot  read  a  line. 
But  with  a  sigh  I  wish  it  mine : 
When  he  can  in  one  couplet  fix 
More  sense  than  I  can  do  in  six. 
It  gives  me  such  a  jealous  fit, 
I  ciy.  Pox  take  him  and  his  wit. 
I  grieve  to  be  outdone  by  Gay 
In  my  own  humorous  biting  way. 
Arbuthnot  is  no  more  my  friend. 
Who  dares  to  irony  pretend. 
Which  I  was  bom  to  introduce. 
Refined  it  first,  and  showed  its  use. 
St  John,i  as  well  as  Pulteney,^  knows 
That  I  had  some  repute  for  prose ; 
And,  till  they  drove  me  out  of  date. 
Could  maul  a  minister  of  state. 
If  they  have  mortified  my  pride. 
And  made  me  throw  ray  pen  aside ; 
If  with  such  talents  heaven  hath  blest  'era, 
Have  I  not  reason  to  detest  'em  ? 

To  all  my  foes,  dear  fortune,  send 
Thy  gifts,  but  never  to  my  friend : 
I  tamely  can  endure  the  first ; 
But  this  with  envy  makes  me  burst. 

Thus  much  may  serve  by  way  of  proem  ; 
Proceed  we  therefore  to  our  poem. 

The  time  is  not  remote,  when  I 
Must  by  the  course  of  nature  die ; 
When,  I  forraee,  my  special  friends 
Will  try  to  find  their  private  ends : 
And,  though  'tis  hardly  understood, 
Which  way  my  death  can  do  them  good, 
Yet  thus,  methinks,  I  hear  them  speak : 
See,  how  the  dean  begins  to  break  I 
Poor  gentleman  I  he  droops  apace ! 
You  plainly  find  it  in  his  face. 
That  old  vertigo  in  his  head 
Will  never  leave  him,  till  he's  dead. 
Besides,  his  memoiy  decays : 
He  recollects  not  what  he  says ; 
He  cannot  call  his  friends  to  mind ; 
Forgets  the  place  where  last  he  dined ; 
Plies  you  with  stories  o'er  and  o'er ; 
He  told  them  fifty  times  before. 
How  does  he  fancy  we  can  sit 
To  hear  his  out-of-fashion  wit ! 
But  he  takes  up  with  younger  folks. 
Who  for  his  wine  will  bear  his  jokes. 
Faith,  he  must  make  his  stories  shorter. 
Or  change  his  comrades  once  a  quarter : 
In  half  the  time  he  talks  them  round, 
There  must  another  set  be  found. 

For  poetiy,  he's  past  his  prime ; 
He  takes  an  hour  to  find  a  rhyme : 
His  fire  is  out,  his  wit  decayed, 
His  fancy  sunk,  his  muse  a  jado. 

>  Lord  yiaconnt  Bolingbroke. 

*  WiUlAm  Pultcney,  Esq.,  created  Earl  of  Bath. 


I'd  have  htm  throw  away  his 

But  there's  no  talking  to  som«  men. 

And  then  their  tendevness  ^ipean 
By  adding  largely  to  my  yean : 
He's  older  than  he  would  be  reckoned. 
And  well  rememben  Charies  the  Seooiid. 
He  hardly  drinks  a  pint  of  wine ; 
And  that,  I  doubt,  is  no  good  sign. 
His  stomach,  too,  begins  to  fail ; 
Last  year  we  thought  him  stnmg  and  hale ; 
But  now  he's  quite  another  thing ; 
I  wish  he  may  hold  out  till  spring. 
They  hug  themselves  and  reason  thus : 
It  is  not  yet  so  bad  with  us. 

In  such  a  case  they  talk  in  tropes. 
And  by  their  fean  express  their  hopes. 
Some  great  misfortune  to  portend 
No  enemy  can  match  a  fnend. 
With  all  the  kindness  they  prafen, 
The  merit  of  a  lucky  guess 
(When  daily  how-d'ye's  come  of  coune, 
And  servants  answer, '  Worse  and  worse  D 
Would  please  them  better  than  to  tell. 
That,  God  be  praised !  the  dean  is  wdL 
Then  he,  who  prophesied  the  best. 
Approves  his  foresight  to  the  rest : 
'  You  know  I  always  feared  the  wont, 
And  often  told  you  so  at  first.' 
He'd  rather  choose  that  I  should  die. 
Than  his  prediction  prove  a  lie. 
Not  one  foretells  I  shall  reoorer. 
But  all  agree  to  give  me  over. 

Yet,  should  some  neighbour  feel  a  pun 
Just  in  the  parts  where  I  complain. 
How  many  a  message  would  he  send ! 
What  hearty  prayers,  that  I  should  nunid ! 
Inquire  what  regimen  I  kept ! 
Wliat  gave  me  ease,  and  how  I  slept  I 
And  more  lament  when  I  was  dead, 
Than  all  the  snivellers  round  my  bed. 

My  good  companions,  never  fear ; 
For,  though  you  may  mistake  a  year, 
Though  your  prognostics  run  too  &st^ 
They  must  be  verified  at  last. 

Behold  the  fatal  day  arrive ! 
How  is  the  dean !  he's  just  alivc^ 
Now  the  departing  prayer  is  read  ; 
He  hardly  breathes.    The  dean  is  dead. 
Before  the  passing-bell  begun. 
The  news  through  half  the  town  has  run ; 
Oh !  may  we  all  for  death  prepare ! 
What  has  he  left  I  and  who's  his  heir! 
I  know  no  more  than  what  the  news  is ; 
'Tis  all  bequeathed  to  public  usee. 
To  public  uses !  there's  a  whim ! 
What  had  the  public  done  for  him  i 
Mere  envy,  avarice,  and  pride : 
He  gave  it  all — ^but  first  he  died. 
And  had  the  dean  in  all  the  nation 
No  worthy  friend,  no  poor  relation ! 
So  ready  to  do  strangers  good. 
Forgetting  his  own  flesh  and  blood ! 

Now  Grub  Street  wits  are  all  employed; 
With  elegies  the  town  is  cloyed : 
Some  paragraph  in  every  paper 
To  curse  the  dean,  or  bless  the  drapier. 

The  doctors,  tender  of  their  fame. 
Wisely  on  me  lay  all  the  blame. 
We  must  confess  his  case  was  nice ; 
But  he  would  never  ttkke  adrice. 
Had  he  been  ruled,  for  aught  appears, 
He  might  have  lived  these  twenty  yean; 
For  when  we  opened  him,  we  found 
That  all  his  vital  parts  were  sound. 
From  Dublin  soon  to  London  spread, 
'Tis  told  at  court  the  dean  is  dead. 
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And  Lftdy  Suffolk^  in  the  spleen 
RuDB  laughing  up  to  tell  the  queen ; 
The  queen  so  gncioua,  mild,  and  good, 
Cries, '  Is  he  gone  I  'tis  time  he  should. 
He's  dead,  jou  saj,  then  let  him  rot ! 
I'm  glad  the  medals  were  foigot. 
I  promised  him,  I  own ;  but  when  t 
I  only  was  the  princess  then  ; 
But  now  as  consort  of  the  king. 
You  know  'tis  quite  another  thing.'^ 
Now  Charteris,^at  Sir  Robert's^  leree. 
Tells  with  a  sneer  the  tidings  heavy ; 
'Why,  if  he  died  without  hu  shoes 
(Cries  Bob^,  I'm  sonr  for  the  news : 
Oh,  were  the  wretch  but  liring  still. 
And  in  his  place  my  good  friend  Will  1^ 
Or  had  a  mitre  on  his  head, 
ProTided  Belingbroke  was  dead !' 

Now  Curle^  his  shop  from  rubbish  drains : 
Thrue  genuine  tomes  of  Swift's  Remains ! 
And  then  to  make  them  pass  the  glibber^ 
Revised  by  Tibbalds,  Moore,  and  Cibber* 
Hell  treat  me,  as  he  does  my  betters. 
Publish  my  will,  my  life,  my  letters  ;7 
Heyivc  the  libels  bom  to  die, 
Which  Pope  must  bear,  as  well  as  I. 

Here  shift  the  scene,  to  represent 
How  those  I  love  my  death  lament. 
Poor  Pope  will  srieTe  a  month,  and  Gay 
A  week,  and  Arouthnot  a  day. 
St  John  himself  will  scarce  forbear 
To  bite  his  pen,  and  drop  a  tear. 
The  rest  will  give  a  shrug,  and  cry, 
*  I'm  sorry — ^but  we  all  must  die !' 

Indifference  clad  in  wisdom's  guise. 
All  fortitude  of  mind  supplies ; 
For  how  can  stony  bowels  melt 
In  those  who  noTer  pity  felt ! 
When  we  are  la«hed,  they  kiss  the  rod. 
Resigning  to  the  will  of  Qod. 

The  fools  my  juniors  by  a  year 
Are  tortured  with  suspense  and  fear ; 
Who  wisely  thought  my  age  a  screen. 
When  death  approached,  to  stand  between ; 
The  screen  removed,  their  hearts  are  trembling, 
They  mourn  for  roe  without  dissembling. 
My  female  friends,  whose  tender  heart* 
Have  better  learned  to  act  their  parts, 
Receive  the  news  in  doleful  dumps : 
'  The  dean  is  dead  (pray,  what  is  trumps  1). 
Then,  Lord,  have  mercy  on  his  soul ! 
(Ladies,  I'll  venture  for  the  vole.) 
Six  deans,  they  say,  must  bear  the  pall. 
(I  wish  I  knew  what  kin^  to  call.^ 
Madam,  your  husband  will  attena 
The  funeral  of  so  good  a  friend : 
No,  madam,  'tis  a  shocking  sight ; 
And  he's  engaged  to-morrow  night : 
My  Lady  Club  will  take  it  ilU 
If  he  should  fail  her  at  quadrille. 
Ho  loved  the  dean — f  I  lead  a  heart) 
But  dearest  friends,  tney  say,  must  part. 


>  The  Connten  of  Suffolk  (foniMrly  Mn  Howard),  a  lady  of 
ibe  queen's  bed-ohamber. 

'  Queen  Caroline  had,  when  prfnoois,  promiaod  Swift  a  pre- 
■ent  of  medals,  which  promise  was  never  fuUIHed. 

*  Colonel  Franois  Chartcrls,  of  infamous  character,  on  whom 
an  epitaph  waa  written  by  Dr  Arbuthnot. 

*  8ir  Robert  Walpole,  then  first  minister  of  slate,  afterwards 
Earl  of  Orford. 

«  William  Pttlteney,  Esq.,  the  groat  rival  of  Walpole. 

'  An  infamooa  bookseller,  who  published  things  in  the  dean's 
name,  which  he  nerer  WTotSk 

7  For  some  of  tho^e  praotloes  he  was  biougfat  before  the 
nouae  of  Unda 


His  time  was  come,  he  ran  his  race ; 
We  hope  he's  in  a  better  place.' 

Why  do  we  grieve  that  friendif  should  die  I 
No  loss  more  easy  to  supply. 
One  year  is  past ;  a  different  scene ! 
No  further  mention  of  the  dean. 
Who  now,  alas !  no  more  is  missed. 
Than  if  he  never  did  exist. 
Where's  now  the  favourite  of  Apollo  t 
Departed :  and  his  works  must  follow ; 
Must  undergo  the  common  fate ; 
His  kind  of  wit  is  out  of  date. 

Some  country  squire  to  Lintot  goes,! 
Inquires  for  Swift  in  verse  and  prose. 
Says  Lintot, '  I  have  heard  the  name ; 
He  died  a  year  aco.'    '  The  same.' 
He  searches  all  the  shop  in  vain. 
'  Sir,  you  may  find  them  in  Duck*Lane.  > 
I  sent  them,  with  a  load  of  books. 
Last  Monday  to  the  pastry-cook's. 
To  fancy  they  could  live  a  year ! 
I  find  you're  but  a  straneer  here. 
The  dean  was  famous  in  nis  time. 
And  had  a  kind  of  knack  at  rhyme. 
His  way  of  writing  now  is  past ) 
The  town  has  got  a  better  taste. 
I  keep  no  antiquated  stuff, 
But  spick-and-span  I  have  enough. 
Pray,  but  do  give  me  leave  to  show  'em ; 
Here's  Colley  Gibber's  birth-day  poem  ; 
This  ode  you  never  yet  have  seen 
By  Stephen  Duck  upon  the  queen. 
Then  here's  a  letter  finely  penned 
Against  the  Craftsman  and  his  friend ; 
It  clearly  shows  that  all  reflection 
On  ministers  is  disaffection. 
Next,  here's  Sir  Robert's  vindication. 
And  Mr  Henley's^  last  oration. 
The  hawkers  have  not  got  them  yet ; 

Your  honour  please  to  nave  a  setf 

•  •  • 

Suppose  me  dead ;  and  then  suppose 
A  club  assembled  at  the  Rose, 
Where,  from  discourse  of  this  and  that, 
I  grow  the  subject  of  their  chat. 
*  The  dean,  if  we  believe  report, 
Was  never  ill-received  at  court. 
Although  ironically  grave. 
He  shamed  the  fool,  and  lashed  the  knave. 
To  steal  a  hint  was  never  known. 
But  what  he  writ  was  all  his  own.' 
'  Sir,  I  have  heard  another  story ; 
He  was  a  most  confounded  Toxy, 
And  grew,  or  hp  is  much  belied. 
Extremely  dull,  before  he  died.' 
'  Can  we  the  Dnpier  then  foiget  1 
Is  not  our  nation  in  his  debt  I 
'Twas  he  that  writ  the  Drapier's  letten !' 
'  He  should  have  left  them  for  his  betters ; 
We  had  a  hundred  abler  men. 
Nor  need  depend  upon  his  pen. 
Say  what  you  will  about  his  riding, 
You  never  can  defend  his  breeding ; 
Who,  in  his  satires  running  riot. 
Could  never  leave  the  world  in  quiet ; 
Attacking,  when  he  took  the  whim. 
Court,  city,  camp— all  one  to  him. 
But  why  would  he,  except  he  slobbered. 
Offend  our  patriot,  great  Sir  Robert, 
Whose  counsels  aid  the  sovereign  power 
To  save  the  nation  every  hour  I 

I  Benurd  Lintot,  a  bookseUor.    8oo  Pope's  *  Duaciad'  and 
Lettera 

>  A  plaoo  where  old  books  are  eold. 

*  Commonly  called  Orator  Henley,  a  quack  preacher  in  Lon* 
don,  of  great  notoriety  In  his  day. 
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n'^'C: 


^^'nadAm,  had  you  but  the  spirit  to  tease, 
^  |ht  hare  a  barrack  wheuever  you  please : 
Mlam,  I  always  beliered  you  so  stout, 
%*  twenty  denials  tou  would  not  gire  out. 
9^    1  a  husband  like  him,  I  pwrtett, 

^  gare  me  my  will,  I  would  give  him  no  rest ; 
idam,  I  beg  you  contrire  and  inrent, 
;  ^^f^i:,xrj  him  out,  'till  he  gives  his  consent. 
I^BtiiKf:'  madam,  whene'er  of  a  barrack  I  think, 
Hi^iue^  frere  to  be  hanged  I  can't  sleep  a  wink : 
'  ^''«kfk^'^  new  crotchet  comes  into  my  brain, 
!^tLfi:i<^i  get  it  out,  though  I'd  never  so  fain. 
'^onk^l^y  already  a  barrack  contrived, 
/  ^ifla<r.unilton's  Bawn,  and  the  troop  is  arrived ; 
fJenlktfrrj  "s  to  be  sure.  Sir  Arthur  has  warning, 
Tk:f\:;^'C;^W9itM  on  the  captain  betimes  the  next  morning. 
f;na^j^,.,"!j".w  see  when  they  meet  how  their  honours  behave, 
I hisd<.iirju-  •  <*P**">»  J^^  servant— Sir  Arthur,  your  slave; 
hift^L?^.  honour  me  much — the  honour  is  mine — 
itk'iii'-.'^^*  a  sad  rainy  night — but  the  morning  is  fine. 
hi'ir  '^'^  ^**^  ^**®*  °^y  ^^y ' — ™y  wife's  at  your  service. 
^    *7i  ""^^  I  have  seen  her  picture  by  Jervis. 
/  't'^T^^^  morrow,  good  captain — I'll  wait  on  you  down — 
. '.,ff  f"  1  shan't  stir  a  foot—you'll  think  me  a  clown — 
J. /..Vm,  ^  ^g  world,  captain,  not  half  an  inch  farther — 
Y^.'*:""-  u  must  be  obeyed — ^your  servant,  Sir  Arthur; 
se.'jiw:^  humble  respects  to  my  lady  unknown — 
; '  "^''''  "lope  you  will  use  my  house  as  your  own. 
V.  in.:'i«  Qq  (ring  me  my  smock,  and  leave  off  your  prate, 
lou  hast  certainly  gotten  a  cup  in  thy  pate.' 
ray  madam,  be  quiet :  what  was  it  I  said  f 
ou  had  like  to  have  put  it  quite  out  of  my  head. 
Next  day,  to  be  sure,  the  captain  will  como 
i  'it  the  head  of  his  troop,  with  trumpet  and  drum  ; 
'  <iow,  madam,  observe  how  he  marches  in  state ; 
.  fhe  man  with  the  kettle-drum  enters  the  gate ; 
-  Oub,  dub,  adub,  dub.    The  trumpeters  follow, 
lantara,  tantara,  while  all  the  bovs  hollow. 
.'8ec  now  comes  the  captain  all  daubed  with  gold 

lace; 
0|  la !  the  sweet  gentleman,  look  in  his  face ; 
And  see  how  he  rides  like  a  lord  of  the  land, 
W  ith  the  fine  flaming  sword  that  he  holds  in  his  hand ; 
And  his  horse,  the  dear  ereter,  it  prances  and  rears, 
^V''ith  ribbons  in  knots  at  its  tail  and  its  ears ; 
At  last  comes  the  troop,  by  the  worrl  of  command. 
Drawn  up  in  our  court,  when  the  captain  cries.  Stand. 
Your  ladyship  lifts  up  the  sash  to  be  seen 
(F*or  sure  I  had  dixened  you  out  like  a  queen), 
The  captain,  to  show  he  is  proud  of  the  favour. 
Looks  up  to  Your  window,  and  cocks  up  his  beaver. 
(His  beaver  is  cocked ;  pray,  madam,  mark  that. 
For  a  captain  of  hone  never  takes  off  his  hat ; 
Because  he  has  never  a  hand  that  is  idle, 
For  the  right  holds  the  sword,  and  the  left  holds  the 

bridle) ; 
Then  flourishes  thrice  his  sword  in  the  air. 
As  a  compliment  due  to  a  lady  so  fair ; 
( How  I  tremble  to  think  of  the  blood  it  hath  spilt !) 
Then  he  lowers  down  the  point,  and  kisses  the  nilt. 
Your  ladyship  smiles,  and  thus  you  begin  : 
Pray  captain,  be  pleased  to  alight  and  walk  in. 
The  captain  salutes  you  with  congee  profound. 
And  your  ladyship  curtsies  half  way  to  the  ground. 
Kit,  run  to  your  master,  and  bid  him  come  to  us. 
I'm  sure  he'll  be  proud  of  the  honour  you  do  us ; 
And,  captain,  you'll  do  us  the  favour  to  stay. 
And  take  a  short  dinner  here  with  us  to>day ; 
You're  heartily  welcome ;  but  as  for  good  cheer, 
You  come  in  the  very  worst  time  of  the  year. 

If  I  had  expected  so  worthy  a  guest 

Lord,  mada^  I  your  ladyship  sure  is  in  jest ; 
You  banter  me,  madam,  the  kingdom  must  grant 
You  oJQScen,  captain,  aie  so  complaisant. 

^ '  Hist,  hussy,  I  think  I  hear  somebody  coming' 

No»  madam,  ^is  only  Sir  Arthur  a-humming. 


r?:-, 


To  shorten  my  tale  (for  I  hate  a  long  story), 
The  captain  at  dinner  appears  in  his  gloxy ; 
The  dean  and  the  doctor^  have  humbled  their  pride, 
For  the  captain's  intreated  to  sit  by  your  side ; 
And,  because  he's  their  betters,  you  carve  for  him 

first. 
The  parsons  for  envy  are  ready  to  burst ; 
The  servants  amazed  are  scarce  ever  able 
To  keep  off  their  eyes,  m  they  wait  at  the  table ; 
And  Molly  and  I  have  thrust  in  our  nose 
To  peep  at  the  captain  in  all  his  fine  clothes ; 
Dear  madam,  be  sure  he's  a  fine  spoken  man. 
Do  but  hear  on  the  cleigy  how  glib  his  tongue  ran  ; 
*  And  madam,'  says  he,  *  if  such  dinners  you  give, 
You'll  never  want  parsons  as  long  as  you  live ; 
I  ne'er  knew  a  parson  without  a  good  nose. 
But  the  devil's  as  welcome  wherever  he  goes ; 
G —  d — me,  they  bid  us  reform  and  repent. 
But,  z — R,  by  their  looks  they  never  keep  lent ; 
Mister  curate,  for  all  your  grave  looks,  I'm  afraid 
You  cast  a  sheep's  eye  on  her  ladyship's  maid ; 
I  wish  she  would  lend  you  her  pretty  white  hand 
In  mending  your  cassock,  and  smoothing  your  band ; 
(For  the  dean  was  so  shabby,  and  looked  like  a  ninny. 
That  the  captain  supposed  ne  was  curate  to  Jenny). 
Whenever  you  see  a  cassock  and  gown, 
A  hundred  to  one  but  it  covers  a  clown ; 
Observe  how  a  parson  comes  into  a  room, 
G —  d — me,  he  hobbles  as  bad  as  my  groom ; 
A  scholar,  when  just  from  his  college  broke  loose, 
Can  hardly  tell  how  to  cry  6o  to  a  goose  ; 
Your  Noveds,  and  BluiurkSf  and  Omun?  and  stuff, 
By  G — ,  they  don't  signify  this  pinch  of  snuff. 
To  give  a  young  gentleman  right  education. 
The  army^  the  only  good  school  of  the  nation ; 
My  schoolmaster  called  me  a  dunce  and  a  fool. 
But  at  cufls  I  was  always  the  cock  of  the  school ; 
I  never  could  take  to  my  book  for  the  blood  o'  me. 
And  the  puppy  confessed  he  expected  no  good  o'  me. 
He  caught  me  one  morning  coquetting  h»  wife. 
But  he  mauled  me ;  I  ne'er  was  so  mauled  in  my  life; 
So  I  took  to  the  road,  and  what's  very  odd. 
The  first  man  I  robbed  was  a  parson  by  G — . 
Now,  madam,  you'll  think  it  a  strange  thing  to  say. 
But  the  sight  of  a  book  makes  me  sioL  to  this  day. 

Never  since  I  was  bom  did  I  hear  so  much  wit, 
And,  madam,  I  laughed  till  I  thought  I  should  split. 
So  then  you  looked  scornful,  and  snift  at  the  dean. 
As  who  should  say.  Now,  am  I  Aitmy  and  lean  f^ 
But  he  durst  not  so  much  as  once  open  his  lips. 
And  the  doctor  was  plaguily  down  in  the  hips. 

Thus  merciless  Hannah  ran  on  in  her  talk. 
Till  she  heard  the  dean  call,  Will  your  ladyship  walk  1 
Her  ladyship  answers,  I'm  just  coming  down. 
Then  turning  to  Hannah  and  forcing  a  frown. 
Although  it  was  plain  in  her  heart  she  was  glad. 
Cried,  *  Hussy,  why  sure  the  wench  is  gone  mad ; 
How  could  these  chimeras  get  into  your  brains ! 
Come  hither,  and  take  this  old  gown  for  your  pains. 
But  the  dean,  if  this  secret  should  come  to  his  ears. 
Will  never  have  done  with  his  jibes  and  his  jeers. 
For  your  life  not  a  word  of  the  matter,  I  chaige  ye ; 
Give  me  but  a  banack,  a  fig  for  the  clergy.' 

ALEXANDER  POPE. 

United  with  Swift  in  friendship  and  in  fame,  bat 
possessing  fkr  higher  powers  as  a  poet,  and  more 
refined  taste  as  a  satirist,  was  Alexander  Fope, 
bom  in  London  May  22,  1688.  Ills  fitther,  a  linen- 
draper,  having  acquired  an  independent  fortune, 
retired  to  Binfield,  in  Windsor  Forest  He  was  a 
Roman  Catholic,  and  the  young  poet  was  partly 

*  Dr  Jenny,  a  clergyman  in  the  nefghbourbood. 

*  Ovids,  Ftataiclui,  Uomen.        *  Klcknsmcs  for  my  lady. 
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chMtcr,  wlierc  he  Imnpooncd  liia  tcaclier.  wns 
severely  puniahed.  and  nftcnriirdi  taken  home  by 
hi«  pareDta.  He  edacated  himself,  and  attended  no 
Bchool  after  hia  tfrelftti  year!  The  whole  of  his 
early  life  was  that  of  a  ievere  itndeut  He  t 
poet  in  hii  infancy 


The  imtlnfci  of  Dryden  became  the  more  particular 
object  of  hjs  ndmiratioii,  and  he  prevailed  npon  a 
ftiend  to  introduce  him  to  Will'i  cofleehouie,  wliich 
Drj'den  then  frequented,  that  he  might  bate  the  gra- 
tification of  aeein);  an  author  vbom  he  so  cnthusiaa- 
tically  admired.  Pope  was  then  not  more  than  twelve 
years  of  age.  He  wrote,  but  aflorwards  destroyeii, 
variniu  dramatic  pieces,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
composed  liis  PotftmiZt,  and  his  imitations  of  Chauetr. 
Ho  soon  became  acquainted  with  most  of  the  eminent 
persons  of  the  day  both  in  politics  and  literatiuv. 
In  1711  appeared  his  Etiai/on  Cn'fictsin,  unquestion- 
ably the  finest  piece  of  argumentative  and  reosoninK 
poetry  in  the  English  language.  The  work  is  said 
to  have  been  composed  two  years  before  publication, 
when  I'ope  was  only  twenty-one.  The  ripeness  of 
judgment  which  it  displays  is  truly  marrellouB. 
Addiaou  commended  the  'Essay'  warmly  in  the 
Spectator,  and  it  instantly  rose  into  great  popu- 
larity. The  style  of  Pope  was  now  formed  and  com- 
plete. Ilia  Tcraification  was  that  of  his  mastcT, 
hryden,  but  he  gave  the  heroic  couplet  a  peculiar 
terseness,  coirectnesa.  and  melody.  The  essay  was 
shortly  afterwards  followed  by  llie  Bape  of  the  Lock, 
The  stealing  of  a  lock  of  hsir  from  a  beauty  of  the 
day.  Miss  Arabella  Fermor,  by  her  lover.  Lord 
Petre,  was  taken  serioualy,  onJ  cnuscd  an  estrange-  i 
meot  between  the  families,  and  Pope  wrote  liis 
poem  to  make  a  jest  of  the  alTair, '  and  laugh  them 
together  again.'  In  this  he  did  not  incceed,  but  he 
added  greatly  to  hia  reputatitm  by  the  effort.    The  I 


taachmery  of  the  poem,  founded  upon  the  Roda^KrUn 
theory,  that  the  elementa  are  inhabited  by  Bpiiita. 
which  they  called  sylphs,  gDOmes,  nympha,  and 
sajamanden,  was  added  at  the  saggestion  of  Dr  , 
Garth  and  some  of  bis  ft-jends.  Sylphs  had  been  i 
previously  mentioned  as  invisible  attendants  oo  tbt 
fair,  and  the  idea  is  shadowed  oat  in  Sbakspearv's 
'  Ariel,' and  the  amusements  oftheMrierintbe 'Mid-  | 
summer  Night's  Uream.'  But  I'opc  has  blended  the 
most  delicate  satire  with  the  moat  lively  (aucy,  and 
produced  the  finest  and  most  brilliant  mock-heroic  ; 
poem  in  the  world.  '  It  is,'  asys  Johnson,  *  the  man 
airy,  the  most  ingenious,  and  the  most  delightful  of 
all  P^e's  compositions.'  The  Tempte  of  Famt  and 
the  Elegi/  on  oa  UnfarboBile  Laihf,  were  next  pob- 
lialied  I  and  in  1713  appeared  his  Wadnot  Femt, 
which  waa  chiefly  written  ao  early  as  1704.  Tlie 
latter  was  evidenuy  fbnniled  on  Denham's  *  Cooper's  .  | 
Hill,'  which  it  far  eicels.  Pope  was.  properly  ap^ik-  ' 
ing,  no  mere  descriptive  poet  He  made  the  pic-  j 
tureaqne  auhaervient  to  views  of  historical  eventt,  ' 
or  to  sketches  of  Ufe  and  morals.  Rut  moat  of  the  I 
*  Windsor  Forest'  being   composed  in  hia  eaHier 

tears,  amidst  the  shades  of  those  noble  vuoda  whii±  ' . 
e  selected  for  the  theme  of  hia  verse,  thet«  is  in  this  \  • 
poem  a  greater  display  of  sympathy  wilh  cxtonal  { 
nature  and  rural  objecta  than  in  any  of  his  other  | 
works.  The  lawns  and  glades  of  Uie  forest,  the  '' 
russet  plains,  and  blue  hills,  and  even  the  *  parple  ' 
dyes'  of  the  'wild  heath,'  had  struck  his  yonng  ■ 
imagination.  His  account  of  the  dying  pheasant  is  ' 
a  finished  pi-' —  ' 


See  !  from  the  brake  the  whiiring  pheasant  spiings. 

And  mounts  exulting  on  triumphant  wings  : 

Short  is  his  joy,  he  feels  the  fiery  nound. 

Flutters  in  blood,  and  panting  beats  the  gioutid.  Ii 

Ah  I  what  aviul  his  glossy  vaiying  dyes,  [| 

Hia  purple  crest  and  scarlet-circled  eyes ;  , 

The  vivid  ineeii  hia  shining  plumes  luifald. 

His  painted  wuigs,  and  breast  that  fiam«  with  gold  * 

Another  fine  painting  of  external  nature,  a*  t»c-  -, 
turesqnc  as  any  to  be  fbund  in  the  pnrdy  deatrip- 
tivc  poets,  ia  the  winter  piece  in  the  '  'TeaDpIe  at  \ 
Fame'—  I' 

So  Zembla'a  rocks  (the  beauteous  work  of  froat) 

Rise  while  in  air,  and  glitter  o'er  the  coast ; 

Palo  mins,  unfclt,  at  distance  roll  away,  i 

And  on  the  impassiie  ice  Uio  lightnings  play  ; 

External  snows  the  growing  maw  sapply. 

Till  the  bright  mountains  prop  the  inciuabcnt  sky : 

As  Atlas  fixed,  each  hoaiy  pile  appeals. 

The  gathered  winter  of  a  thousand  yean. 

Pope  now  commenced  his  translation  of  the  Hiad.  ' 
At  first  the  gigiintic  task  oppressed  him  with  its  ' 
difficulty,  but  he  grew  more  familiar  with  Hoti^r's 
images  and  expressions,  and  in  a  short  time  was 
able  to  despatch  filVy  vcrsea  a-day.  Great  part  of  ; 
'as  written  upon  the  backs  and 
evincing  that  it  was  not  with- 
called  paper-tparing  Fo^  The 
poet  obtained  a  clear  sum  of  £5320,  4s.  by  *>»■« 
translation  :  liia  exclamation — 

And  thanks  to  Homnr,  since  I  lire  and  tlirive,  ij 

Indebted  tc  no  prince  or  peer  olive —  |[ 

was,  however,  scarcely  just,  itwoconsidcr  that  this  | 
large  sum  was  in  fact  a  'benevolence'  &T>ni  thenppcr  i 
classes  of  society,  good-naturedly  designed  to  rFwanI  . ' 
histiterarymerit.  ThcfameofPope WBaDoladvaiiceit  -j 
in  an  equal  degree  with  his  fortune  by  his  laboon  ' 
as  a  translator.  The  ■  fatal  llidlity'  of  his  rfaymr. 
the  additional  false  omamenta  which  he  imparttd 
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to  the  ancient  Grtck.  and  Ilia  departure  froa 
nice  dlacriiiiinitioD  of  dioncter  and  speech  vlibch 
prevails  in  Homer,  are  fuulti  now  nniTenally  ad- 
mitted. Coirper  (thoufch  be  failed  himaelf  in  Homer) 
justly  remu-ks,  that  tlie  Iliad  and  OdyueyinPi  ' 
hand*  '  hare  no  more  the  air  of  antii^uit}'  than  if  he 
1  himself  inventGd  them.'  The  loccen  of  the 
Iliad  led  to  the  tranalation  of  the  Ody ne;  i  but  Pope 
cnlled  in  hia  frienda  Broome  and  Fenton  aa  aaaiatanti- 
Theae  two  coadjnlora  traoalated  twelve  bookH, 
"le  nolea  were  compiled  by  Broome.    FeDton 

ivcd  £300.   and   Broome   £500.  while  Pope  hod 
X2SB5,  Si.    The  Uomeric  labours  occupied  a  period 
of  twelre  yean — from  1713  Co  IT39.    The  improve- 
— at  of  hia  pecuniary  reaoorcea  enabled  Uie  poet 
tore  from  the  ahadea  of  Windaor  Foreat  to 
situation  nearer  the  metmpolia.    He  purchased 
Icaae  of  a  honac  and  gnmndt  at  Twiciceiiham, 


which  he  removed  with  his  father  and  mother,  and 
I  where  he  continued  to  reside  during  the  remninder 
1  of  his  lift  Thii  classic  spot,  which  Tope  delighted 
mprove,  and  where  he  was  visited  by  ministers 
stste,  wiU,  poets,  and  beauties,  is  now  (neatly 
j  defaced.*  Whilst  on  a  visit  to  Oxford  in  1716,  Pope 


in  EdkIMi  (cbUdruii 


fiubsc<ium1Ly  bj  Lord  M< 


frtm  Eloita  to  AbtlariL     The  delicacy  of  the  poet  in 
veiling  over  the  drcamatancea  of  the  story,  and  at 
the  same  time  preserving  the  ardour  of  Eloiia'f 
passion,  the  beauty  of  his  imagery  and  descriptions, 
the  exqaiaite  melody  of  his  versiflcation,  rising  and 
falling  like  the  tooes  of  an  Eolian  harp,  as  be  soc- 
cessively  portrays  the  tumults  of  guilty  love,  the 
deepest  penitence,  and  the  highest  devotiooal  rap- 
ture, have  never  been  surpassed.     If  less  genial 
tutes  and  a  love  9f  satire  withdrew  Fope  from  tluMe 
fountBia-ipriDgs  of  the  Muse,  it  was  obviously  from 
no  want  of  power  In  the  poet  to  display  the  richest 
hues  of  imaginAtion,  or  the  finest  impulses  of  the 
hmnan   mind.      The  next  literal?  undertaking  of 
our  author  was  an  edition  of  Sh^upeare,  in  which 
he  attempted,  with  but  indiSbrcnt  success,  to  esta- 
blish the  text  of  the  mighty  poet;  and  explain  his 
obscurities.  In  1T33,  he  published  his  £ssiiy  on  JVok, 
being  part  of  a  courae  of  moral  philosophy  in  verse 
which  he  projected.    The  '  Essay'  is  now  read,  not 
for   its  philosophy,  but  for  ils   poetry.     Its  meta- 
phvBicaf  distinctions  are  neglected  for  those  splen- 
did passages  and  striking  incidents  which  irradiAte 
the  poem,  [nlineslikethefiillowing,  he  speaks  with 
a  Rungled  sweetness  and  dignity  superior  to  hil 
great  master  Dcyden  :— 
Hope  sprinfpi  eternal  in  the  human  breast ; 
Haj]  never  is,  but  alwsys  to  be  blest. 
The  smil,  unessy  and  confined,  fiom  home, 
Rests  and  expatiates  in  a  life  to  coma. 
Lo !  the  poor  Indian,  whose  untutored  mind 
Sees  Ood  in  cloudn,  or  hears  him  in  the. wind  ; 
His  soul,  proud  science  never  taught  to  stray 
Par  as  the  solar  walk  or  milky  way ; 
Yet  simplD  nature  to  his  hope  ban  given 
Behind  the  cloud-topped  hilt  a  humbler  heaven  ; 
Some  safer  world  in  depth  of  woodi  embraced, 
Some  happier  island  in  the  watery  waste. 
Where  slaves  once  more  their  native  land  behold. 
No  fiends  toniicnC,  no  Christians  thirst  for  gold.  . 
To  be,  contents  his  natuta!  desire. 
He  a*ks  no  angel's  wing,  no  seraph's  fire ; 
Bat  thinks,  admitted  to  that  equal  sky, 
His  faithful  dog  shall  bear  him  compsjiy. 
Oh  Happiness  I  our  being's  end  and  aim, 
Good,  Pleasure,  Ease,  Content,  whatc'er  thy  name ; 
That  something  still  which  prompts  the  eternal  sigh. 
For  which  we  bear  to  live,  or  dare  Co  die, 
^\'hich,  still  so  near  us,  yet  beyond  as  lies, 
O'erlooked,  seen  double,  bj  the  fool,  and  wijo  ! 
PUnt  of  celestial  seed  !  if  dropped  below, 
Say,  in  what  mortal  soil  thou  deign 'st  to  (^w  ( 
Fair  opening  to  some  court's  propitious  shine, 
Or  deep  with  diamonds  in  the  flaming  mine! 
Twined  with  the  wreaClis  Parnassian  laurels  yield, 
Or  reaped  in  iron  harvests  of  the  field  I 
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Where  crows  t — ^where  grows  it  not !  If  T»in  our  toil, 
We  ou^t  to  blame  the  culture,  not  the  soil. 
Fixed  to  no  spot  is  Happiness  sincere ; 
Tis  nowhere  to  be  found,  or  ererywhere ; 
Tis  nerer  to  be  bought,  but  always  free, 
And  fled  from  monarchs,  St  John  !  dwells  with  thee. 
Ask  of  the  learned  the  way !    The  learned  are  blind ; 
This  bids  to  serve,  and  that  to  shun  mankind ; 
Some  place  the  bliss  in  action,  some  in  ease  ; 
Those  call  it  pleasure,  and  contentment  these ;     ^ 
Some  sunk  to  beasts,  find  pleasure  end  in  pain ; 
Some  swelled  to  gods,  confess  eren  yirtue  vain ; 
Or  iiidolent,  to  each  extreme  they  fall, 
To  trust  in  evexything,  or  doubt  of  all. 

Pope's  future  labours  were  chiefly  confined  to 
satire.  In  1727  he  published,  in  conjunction  with 
his  friend  Swift,  three  volumes  of  Miscellaniea,  in 
proee  and  verse,  which  drew  down  upon  the  authors 
a  torrent  of  invective,  lampoons,  and  libels,  and 
ultimately  led  to  the  DuncicuL  by  Pope.  This  ela- 
borate and  splendid  satire  displays  the  fertile  inven- 
tion of  the  poet,  the  variety  of  his  illustration,  and 
the  unrivalled  force  and  facility  of  his  diction; 
but  it  is  now  read  with  a  feeling  more  allied  to  pity 
than  admiration — pity  that  one  so  highly  gifted 
should  have  allowed  himself  to  descend  to  things  so 
mean,  and  devote  the  end  of  a  great  literary  iSe  to 
the  infliction  of  retributary  pain  on  every  humble 
aspirant  in  the  world  of  letters.  *I  have  often 
wondered,'  says  Cowper,  *  that  the  same  poet  who 
wrote  the  '*Dunciad"  should  have  written  these 
lines — 


That  mercy  1  to  otners  a 
That  mercy  show  to  me. 


I  to  others  show. 


Alas  for  Pope,  if  the  mercy  he  showed  to  others  was 
the  measure  of  the  mercy  he  received.'  Sir  Walter 
Scott  has  justly  remarked,  that  Pope  roust  have 
sufiered  the  most  from  these  wretched  contentions. 
It  is  known  that  his  temper  was  ultimately  much 
changed  for. the  worse.  Misfortunes  were  also  now 
gathering  round  him.  Swift  was  fast  verging  on 
insanity,  and  was  lost  to  the  world ;  Atterbury  and 
Gay  died  in  1732 ;  and  next  year  his  venerable 
mother,  whose  declining  years  he  had  watched  with 
affectionate  solicitude,  also  expired.  Between  the 
years  1733  and  1740,  Pope  published  his  inimitable 
Epistles,  Satires,  and  Moral  Essays,  addressed  to  his 
fHends  Bolingbroke,  Bathurst,  Arbuthnot,  &c,  and 
containing  the  most  noble  and  generous  sentiments, 
mixed  up  with  withering  invective  and  the  fiercest 
denunciations.  In  1742  he  added  a  fourth  book  to 
the  '  Dunciad,'  displaying  the  final  advent  of  the  god- 
dess to  destroy  order  and  science,  and  to  substitute 
the  kingdom  of  the  dull  upon  earth.  The  point  of 
his  individual  satire,  and  the  richness  and  boldness 
of  his  general  design,  attest  the  undiminished  powers 
and  intense  feeling  of  the  poet  Next  year  Pope 
prepared  a  new  edition  of  the  four  books  of  the 
*  Dunciad,'  and  elevated  Colley  Gibber  to  the  situa- 
tion of  hero  of  the  poem.  This  unenviable  honour 
had  previously  been  enjoyed  by  Theobald,  a  tasteless 
critic  and  conmientator  on  Shakspeare ;  but  in  thus 
yielding  to  his  personal  dislike  of  Gibber,  Pope  in- 
jured the  force  of  his  satire.  The  laureate,  as  War- 
ton  justly  remarks,  *with  a  great  stock  of  levity, 
vanity,  and  affSsctation,  had  sense,  and  wit,  and 
humour ;  and  the  author  of  the  **  Gareless  Husband" 
was  by  no  means  a  proper  king  of  the  dunces.'  Gib- 
ber was  all  vivacity  and  conceit — the  very  reverse 
of  personified  dulness. 

Sinking  from  thought  to  thought,  a  vast  profound. 

Political  events  came  in  the  rear  of  this  accumulated 
and  vehement  satire  to  agitate  the  last  days  of  Pope. 


The  anticipated  approach  of  the  Pretender  led  the 
government  to  issue  a  proclamation  prohibiting  every 
Roman  Gatholic  from  appearing  within  ten  inil«  ci 
London.  The  poet  complied  with  the  proclamaticw ; 
and  he  was  soon  afterwards  too  ill  to  be  in  town. 
This  *  additional  proclamation  from  the  Highest  of 
all  Powers,'  as  he  terms  his  sickness,  be  submitted 
to  without  murmuring.  A  constant  state  of  exctt?- 
ment,  added  to  a  life  of  ceaseless  study  and  oonten- 
plation,  operating  on  a  frame  naturally  delicate  and 
deformed  from  birtii,  had  completely  PTbanstud  the 
powers  of  Pope.  He  complained  of  his  inability  to 
think ;  yet,  a  short  time  before  his  death,  he  said,  *■  I 
am  so  certain  of  the  soul's  being  immortal,  that  1 
seem  to  fed  it  within  me  as  it  were  by  intnittoo.' 
Another  of  his  dying  remarks  was,  *  There  u  notHixif 
that  is  meritorious  but  virtue  and  friendship ;  axhl 
indeed,  friendship  itself  is  only  a  part  of  Tirtoe.*  He 
died  at  Twickenham  on  the  30th  of  May,  1744. 

The  character  and  genius  of  Pope  have  givvn  ri* 
to  abundance  of  comment  and  speculation.  Tuk; 
occasional  fierceness  and  petulance  of  his  satire  can- 
not be  justified,  even  by  the  coarse  attacks  of  hif 
opponents,  and  must  be  ascribed  to  his  extrane 
sensibility,  to  over-indulged  vanity,  and  to  a  hastr 
and  irritable  temper.  His  sickly  constitution  debar- 
ring him  from  active  pursuits,  he  placed  too  hi^  a 
value  on  mere  literary  fame,  and  was  deficient  m 
the  manly  virtues  of  sinoerity  and  candour.  At  the 
same  time  he  was  a  public  benefactor,  by  stigroatiA- 
ing  the  vices  of  the  great,  and  lashing  the  absurd 
pretenders  to  taste  and  literature.  He  was  a  Hod 
and  steady  friend ;  and  in  all  our  literary  biography, 
there  is  nothing  finer  than  his  constant  nnderiatinf 
affection  and  reverence  for  his  venerable  parents. 

Me  let  the  tender  office  long  engage, 

To  rock  the  cradle  of  reposing  age ; 

With  lenient  arts  extend  a  mother*8  breath. 

Make  languor  smile,  and  smooth  the  bed  of  death ; 

Explore  the  thought,  explain  the  asking  eye. 

And  keep  at  least  one  parent  from  the  sky. 

Proktgtu  to  IMe  Sal 


As  a  poet,  it  would  be  absurd  to  rank  Pope  with  tttt 
greatest  masters  of  the  lyre ;  with  the  muversalitv  d 
Shakspeare,  or  the  sublimity  of  Milton.  He  wm 
undoubtedly  more  the  poet  of  artificial  life  and  man- 
ners than  the  poet  of  nature.  He  was  a  nice  obscrrtf 
and  an  accurate  describer  of  the  phenomena  of  the 
mind,  and  of  the  varyhig  shades  and  gradations  </ 
vice  and  virtue,  wisdom  and  folly.  He  was  too  isatd. 
of  point  and  antithesis,  but  the  polish  of  the  weapoc 
was  equalled  by  its  keenness.  *■  Let  us  look,*  says 
Gampbell,  *  to  the  spirit  that  points  his  antitbe»s. 
and  to  the  rapid  precision  of  his  thoughts,  and  wf 
shall  forgive  him  for  being  too  antithetic  and  soh 
tentious.'  His  wit,  fancy,  and  mod  srase,  are  a5 
remarkable  as  his  satira  His  dueganoe  baa  utTa 
been  surpassed,  or  perhaps  equalled :  it  is  a  comls- 
nation  of  intellect,  imagination,  and  taste,  nndo'  the 
direction  of  an  independent  spirit  and  refined  man! 
feeling.  If  he  had  studied  more  in  the  scfaooi  ^A 
nature  and  of  Shakspeare,  and  less  in  the  school  c( 
Horace  and  Boileau ;  if  he  had  cherished  the  framr 
and  spirit  in  which  he  composed  the  '  Elegy* 
the  *  Eloisa,'  and  forgot  his  too  exclusire 
to  that  which  inspired  the  'Dunciad/  the  wotid 
would  have  hallowed  his  memory  with  a  stiU  more 
affectionate  and  permanent  interest  than  even  that 
which  waits  on  him  as  one  of  our  most  brilfiant 
and  accomplished  English  poets. 

Mr  Gampbell  in  his  'Specimens'  has  giT^i  an  ek>> 
qucnt  estimate  of  the  general  powers  of  Pope,  witSi 
reference  to  his  position  as  a  poet : — '  That  Pope  wv 
neither  so  insensible  to  the  beauties  of  nature,  ncr 
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SO  indistinct  in  describing  them,  as  to  forget  the 
character  of  a  genuine  poet,  is  what  I  mean  to  urge, 
without  exaggerating  his  picturesquencss.  But  be- 
fore speaking  of  that  quality  in  his  writings,  I  would 
beg  leave  to  observe,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  fa- 
culty  by  which  a  poet  luminously  describes  objects  of 
art>  is  essentially  the  same  faculty  which  enables  him 
to  be  a  faithful  describcr  of  simple  nature;  in  the  se- 
cond place,  that  nature  and  art  are  to  a  greater  degree 
relative  terms  in  poetical  description  than  is  generally 
recollected ;  and  thirdly,  that  artificial  objects  and 
manners  are  of  so  much  importance  in  fiction,  as  to 
make  the  exquisite  description  of  them  no  less  cha- 
racteristic of  genius  than  the  description  of  simple 
physical  appearances.  The  poet  is  "  creation's  heir." 
He  deepens  our  social  interest  in  existence.  It  is 
surely  by  the  liveliness  of  the  interest  which  he  ex- 
cites in  existence,  and  not  by  the  class  of  subjects 
which  he  chooses,  that  we  most  fairly  appreciate  the 
genius  or  the  life  of  life  which  is  in  him.  It  is  no 
irreverence  to  the  external  charms  of  nature  to  say, 
that  they  are  not  more  important  to  a  poet*s  study 
than  the  manners  and  afiections  of  iiis  species. 
Nature  is  the  poet's  goddess;  but  by  nature,  no  one 
ri<;htly  understands  her  mere  inanimate  face,  how- 
ever charming  it  may  be,  or  the  simple  landscape- 
painting  of  trees,  clouds,  precipices,  and  flowers. 
Why,  then,  try  Pope,  or  any  other  poet,  exclusively 
by  his  powers  of  describing  inanimate  phenomena? 
Nature,  in  the  wide  and  proper  sense  of  the  word, 
means  life  in  all  its  circumstances — nature,  moral 
as  well  as  external.  As  the  subject  of  inspired  fic- 
tion, nature  includes  artificial  forms  and  manners. 
Richardson  is  no  less  a  painter  of  nature  than  Homer. 
Homer  himself  is  a  minute  describer  of  works  of 
art ;  and  Milton  is  full  of  imagery  derived  from  it. 
Satan's  spear  is  compared  to  the  pine,  that  makes 
**  the  mast  of  some  great  ammiral;"  and  his  shield  is 
like  the  moon,  but  like  the  moon  artificially  seen 
through  the  glass  of  the  Tuscan  artist.  The  ^  spirit- 
stirring  drum,  the  ear-piercing  fife,  tlie  royal  banner, 
and  all  the  quality,  pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of 
glorious  war,"  are  all  artindal  images.  When  Shak- 
spcare  groups  into  one  view  the  most  sublime  objects 
of  the  universe,  he  fixes  on  **  the  cloud-capt  towers, 
the  gorgeous  palaces,  the  solemn  temples."  Those 
who  have  ever  witnessed  the  spectacle  of  the  launch- 
ing of  a  ship  of  the  line,  will  perhaps  forgive  me  for 
adding  this  to  the  examples  of  the  sublime  objects 
of  art^cial  life.  Of  that  spectacle  I  can  never  forget 
the  impression,  and  of  having  witnessed  it  refiected 
from  the  faces  of  ten  thousand  spectators.  They 
seem  vet  before  me.  I  sympathise  with  their  deep 
and  silent  expectation,  and  with  their  final  burst  of 
enthusiasm.  It  was  not  a  vulgar  joy,  but  an  affect- 
ing national  solemnity.  When  the  vast  bulwark 
sprang  from  her  cradle,  the  calm  water  on  which 
she  swimg  majestically  round,  gave  the  imagination 
a  contrast  of  the  stormy  element  in  wliich  she  was 
soon  to  ride.  All  the  days  of  battle  and  nights  of 
danger  which  she  had  to  encounter,  all  the  ends  of 
the  earth  which  she  had  to  visit,  and  all  that  she 
hud  to  do  and  to  sufibr  for  her  country,  rose  in  awfU 
presentiment  before  the  mind ;  and  when  the  heart 
gave  her  a  benediction,  it  was  like  one  pronounced 
on  a  living  being.' 

Tfie  Messiah, 

• 

Yo  nymphs  of  Solyma !  begin  the  song : 
To  heavenly  themeii  subliiuer  strains  belong. 
The  moAsy  fountains  and  the  Kylvan  shades, 
The  dreams  of  Pindus  and  the  Aonian  maids. 
Delight  no  more — O  tliou  ray  voice  inspire. 
Who  touched  Isaiah's  hallowed  lips  \rith  fire! 


Rapt  into  future  times,  the  bard  begun  : 
A  Virgin  shall  conceive,  a  Virgin  bear  a  Son  I 
From  Jesse's  root  behold  a  branch  arise, 
Whose  sacred  flower  with  fragrance  fills  the  skies : 
The  ethereal  spirit  o'er  its  leaves  shall  move, 
And  on  its  top  descends  the  mystic  Dove. 
Yc  heavens !  from  high  the  dewy  nectar  pour, 
And  in  soil  silence  shed  the  kindly  shower. 
The  sick  and  weak  the  healing  plant  shall  aid. 
From  storms  a  shelter,  and  from  heat  a  shade. 
All  crimes  shall  cease,  and  ancient  frauds  shall  fail ; 
Returning  Justice  lift  aloft  her  scale ; 
Peace  o'er  the  world  her  olive  wand  extend. 
And  white-robed  Innocence  from  heaven  descend. 
Swift  fly  the  years,  and  rise  the  ex]>ected  mom  ! 
Oh,  spring  to  light,  auspicious  Babe,  be  bom  ! 
See,  nature  hastes  her  earliest  wreaths  to  bring, 
With  all  the  incense  of  the  breathing  spring ! 
See  lofty  Lebanon  his  head  ailvance  ! 
See  nodding  forests  on  the  mountains  dance  ! 
See  spicy  clouds  from  lowly  Sharon  rise, 
And  Carmel's  flowery  top  perfume  the  skies ! 
Hark  !  a  glad  voice  the  lonely  desert  cheers ; 
Prepare  the  way !  a  God,  a  Ood  appears  1 
A  Ood,  a  Ood !  the  vocal  hills  reply ; 
The  rocks  proclaim  the  approaching  Deity. 
Lo  !  earth  receives  him  from  the  bending  skies ; 
Sink  down,  ye  mountains ;  and  vc  valleys  rise ; 
With  heads  declined,  ye  cedars  homage  pay ; 
Be  smooth,  ye  rocks :  ye  rapid  floods,  give  wav ! 
The  Saviour  comes  !  by  ancient  bards  foretold  : 
Hear  him,  ye  deaf :  and  all  ye  blind,  behold  1 
He  from  thick  films  shall  purge  the  visual  ray, 
And  on  the  sightless  eyeball  pour  the  day  : 
Tis  he  the  obstmcted  paths  of  sound  shall  clear. 
And  bid  new  music  charm  the  unfolding  ear  : 
The  dumb  shall  sing,  the  lame  his  crutch  forego. 
And  leap  exulting  like  the  bounding  roe. 
No  sigh,  no  murmur,  the  wide  world  shall  hear  ; 
From  every  face  he  wipes  off"  every  tear. 
In  adamantine  chains  shall  death  be  bound, 
And  hell's  grim  tyrant  feel  the  eternal  wound. 
As  the  good  shepherd  tends  his  fleecy  care. 
Seeks  freshest  pasture,  and  the  purest  air  ; 
Explores  the  lost,  the  wandering  sheep  directs, 
Bv  day  o'ersees  them,  and  by  night  protects  ; 
The  tender  lambs  he  raises  in  his  arms. 
Feeds  from  his  hand  and  in  his  bosom  warms  ; 
Thus  shall  mankind  his  guardian  care  engage. 
The  promised  father  of  the  future  age. 
No  more  shall  nation  against  nation  rise. 
Nor  ardent  warriors  meet  with  hateful  eyes ; 
Nor  fields  with  gleaming  steel  be  covered  o'er. 
The  brazen  trumpets  kindle  rage  no  more  : 
But  useless  lances  into  scythes  shall  bend. 
And  the  broad  falchion  in  a  ploughshare  end. 
Then  palaces  shall  rise  ;  the  joyful  son 
Shall  finish  what  his  short-lived  sire  begun  ; 
Their  vines  a  shadow  to  their  race  shall  yield. 
And  the  same  hand  that  sowed,  shall  reap  the  field. 
The  swain  in  barren  deserts  with  surprise 
Sees  lilies  spring,  and  sudden  verdure  rise ; 
And  starts,  amidst  the  thirsty  wilds  to  hear 
New  falls  of  water  murmuring  in  his  ear. 
On  rifted  rocks,  the  dragon's  late  abodes, 
The  green  reed  trembles,  and  the  bulrush  nods. 
Waste  sandy  vallevs,  once  perplexed  with  thoni. 
The  spiry  fir  and  shapely  box  adom  : 
To  leafless  shmbs  the  flowery  palms  succeed, 
And  odorous  myrtle  to  the  noisome  weed. 
The  lambs  with  wolves  shall  graze  the  verdant  mead, 
And  boys  in  flowery  bands  the  tiger  lead : 
The  steer  and  lion  at  one  crib  shall  meet. 
And  harmless  serpents  lick  the  pilgrim's  feet. 
The  smiling  infant  in  his  hand  shall  take 
The  crested  basilisk  and  speckled  snake ; 
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Pleased  the  green  Ivustre  of  the  scales  sunrej. 

And  with  their  forkj  tongue  shall  innocently  play. 

Rise,  crowned  with  light,  imperial  Salem,  rise ! 

Exalt  thy  toweiy  head,  and  lift  thy  eyes ! 

See  a  long  race  thy  spacious  courts  adorn  1 

See  future  sons  and  daughters  yet  unborn. 

In  crowding  ranks  on  every  side  arise. 

Demanding  life,  impatient  for  the  skies  I 

See  barbarous  nations  at  thy  gates  attend, 

Walk  in  thy  light,  and  in  thy  temple  bend ! 

See  thy  bright  altars  thronged  with  prostrate  kings. 

And  heaped  with  products  of  Sabean  springs. 

For  thee  Idume's  spi<rf  forests  blow, 

And  seeds  of  gold  in  Ophir's  mountains  glow. 

See  heaven  its  sparkling  portals  wide  display, 

And  break  upon  thee  in  a  flood  of  day  I 

No  more  the  rising  sun  shall  gild  the  mom. 

Nor  eyening  Cynthia  fill  her  silver  horn ; 

But  lost,  dissolved  in  thy  superior  rays, 

One  tide  of  glory,  one  unclouded  blaze 

Overflow  ijfiy  courts :  the  Light  himself  shall  shine 

Revealed,  and  God's  eternal  day  be  thine  I 

The  seas  shall  waste,  the  skies  in  smoke  decay. 

Rocks  fall  to  dust,  and  mountains  melt  away ; 

I  But  fixed  his  word,  his  saving  power  remains ; 

I  Thy  realm  for  ever  lasts,  thy  own  Messiah  reigns  1 

ITke  ToOet,'] 
[From  *  The  Rape  of  the  Look.^ 

And  now,  unveiled,  the  toilet  stands  displayed. 
Each  silver  vase  in  mystic  order  laid  ; 
First,  robed  in  white,  the  nymph  intent  adores, 
With  head  uncovered,  the  cosmetic  powers. 
A  heavenly  image  in  the  glass  appears, 
To  that  she  bends,  to  that  her  eye  she  rears  j 
The  inferior  priestess,  at  her  altar's  side, 
Trembling  begins  the  sacred  rites  of  pride. 
Unnumbered  treasures  ope  at  once,  and  hero 
The  various  offerinzs  of  the  world  appear ; 
From  each  she  nicely  culls  with  curious  toil. 
And  decks  the  goddess  with  the  glittering  spoil. 
This  casket  India's  glowing  gems  unlocks, 
And  all  Arabia  breathes  from  yonder  box : 
The  tortoise  here  and  elephant  unite. 
Transformed  to  combs,  the  speckled  and  the  white. 
Here  files  of  pins  extend  their  shining  rows, 
Pufis,  powders,  patches,  bibles,  billet-doux. 
Now  awful  beauty  puts  on  all  its  arms ; 
The  fair  each  moment  rises  in  her  charms. 
Repairs  her  smiles,  awakens  every  grace, 
And  calls  forth  all  the  wonders  of  her  face ; 
Sees  by  degrees  a  purer  blush  arise. 
And  keener  lightnings  quicken  in  her  eyes. 
The  busy  sylphs  surround  their  darling  care, 
These  set  the  head,  and  those  divide  the  hair ; 
Some  fold  the  sleeve,  whilst  others  plait  the  gown, 
And  Betty's  praised  for  labours  not  her  own. 

[DeKrtptum  of  Bdinda  and  the  Sylphs."] 
[From  the  same.] 

Not  with  more  glories,  in  the  ethereal  plain. 

The  sun  first  rises  o'er  the  purpled  main, 

Than  issuing  forth,  the  rival  of  his  beams 

Launched  on  the  bosom  of  the  silver  Thames. 

Fair  nymphs  and  well-drest  youths  around  her  shone. 

But  every  eye  was  fixed  on  her  alone. 

On  her  white  breast  a  sparkling  cross  she  wore. 

Which  Jews  might  kiss,  and  infidels  adore. 

Her  lively  looks  a  sprightly  mind  disclose, 

Quick  as  her  eyes,  and  as  unfixed  as  those. 

Favours  to  none,  to  all  she  smiles  extends; 

Oft  she  rejects,  but  never  once  offends. 

Bright  as  the  sun,  her  eyes  the  gazers  strike, 

And,  like  the  sun,  they  shine  on  all  alike. 
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Yet  graceful  ease,  and  sweetness  void  of  pride» 
Might  hide  her  faults,  if  belles  had  faults  to 
If  to  her  share  some  female  errors  fall. 
Look  on  her  face,  and  youll  forget  them  alL 

This  nymph,  to  the  destruction  of  mankind. 
Nourished  two  locks,  which  graceful  hung  *»**»^«y^ 
In  equal  curls,  and  well  conspired  to  deck, 
)Vith  shining  ringlets,  the  smooth  ivoiy  neck. 
Love  in  these  labyrinths  his  slaves  detains;. 
And  mighty  hearts  are  held  in  slender  **K*?««i- 
With  hairy  springes  we  the  birds  betraj. 
Slight  lines  of  hair  surprise  Uie  finny  prey; 
Fair  tresses  man's  imperial  race  ensnare. 
And  beauty  draws  us  with  a  single  hair. 

The  advent'rous  baron  the  bright  locks  adznired ; 
He  saw,  he  wished,  and  to  the  prize  aspired. 
Resolved  to  win,  he  meditates  the  way. 
By  force  to  ravish,  or  by  fraud  betray ; 
For  when  success  a  lover's  toil  attends. 
Few  ask  if  fraud  or  force  attained  his  ends. 

For  this,  ere  Phoebus  rose,  he  had  implored 
Propitious  heaven,  and  every  power  adored ; 
But  chiefly  Love — to  Love  an  altar  built. 
Of  twelve  vast  French  romances,  neatly  gilt. 
There  lay  three  garters,  half  a  pair  of  gloves. 
And  all  the  trophies  of  his  former  loves ; 
With  tender  billet-doux  he  lights  the  pyre, 
And  breathes  three  amorous  sighs  to  raise  the  ^re* 
Then  prostrate  falls,  and  begs  with  ardent  cjes 
Soon  to  obtain,  and  long  possess  the  prixe ; 
The  powers  gave  ear,  and  granted  half  his  pimjcT, 
The  rest  the  winds  dispersed  in  empty  air. 
But  now  secure  the  painted  vessel  glides. 
The  sunbeams  trembling  on  the  floating  tides : 
While  melting  music  steals  upon  the  sky. 
And  softened  sounds  along  the  waters  die ; 
Smooth  flow  the  waves,  the  zephyrs  gently  plsy, 
Belinda  smiled,  and  all  the  world  was  gaj. 
All  but  the  Sylph,  with  careful  thoughts  opprest. 
The  impending  wo  sat  heavy  on  his  breast. 
He  summons  strai^t  his  denizens  of  air ; 
The  lucid  squadrons  round  the  sails  repair. 
Soft  o'er  the  shrouds  aerial  whispers  breathe. 
That  seemed  but  zephyrs  to  the  train  beneath. 
Some  to  the  sun  their  insect  wings  unfold. 
Waft  on  the  breeze,  or  sink  in  clouds  of  gold  ; 
Transparent  forms,  too  fine  for  mortal  sig^ht. 
Their  fluid  bodies  half  dissolved  in  light. 
Loose  to  the  wind  their  aity  garments  flew. 
Thin  glittering  textures  of  the  filmy  dew. 
Dipped  in  the  richest  tincture  of  the  skies. 
Where  light  disports  in  ever-mingling  dyes ; 
While  every  beam  new  transient  colours  flings. 
Colours  that  change  whene'er  they  wave  their  win^ 
Amid  the  circle  on  the  gilded  mut, 
Superior  by  the  head  was  Ariel  placed ; 
His  purple  pinions  opening  to  the  sun. 
He  raised  his  azure  wand  and  thus  begun  : — 

Ye  sylphs  and  sylphids,  to  your  chief  give  tmf ; 
Fays,  fairies,  genii,  elves,  and  daemons,  hear ! 
Ye  know  the  spheres,  and  various  tasks  assigned 
By  laws  eternal  to  the  a6'rial  kind. 
Some  in  the  fields  of  purest  ether  play. 
And  bask  and  whiten  in  the  blaze  of  day  ; 
Some  guide  the  course  of  wandering  orbs  on  K^i, 
Or  roll  the  planets  through  the  boundless  sky  ; 
Some,  less  refined,  beneath  the  moon's  pale  U^t 
Pursue  the  stars  that  shoot  athwart  the  night. 
Or  suck  the  mists  in  grosser  air  below. 
Or  dip  their  pinions  in  the  painted  bow. 
Or  brew  fierce  tempests  on  the  wintry  main. 
Or  o'er  the  glebe  distil  the  kindly  rain. 
Others  on  earth  o'er  human  race  preside. 
Watch  all  their  ways,  and  all  their  actions  guide  - 
Of  these  the  chief  the  care  of  nations  own. 
And  guard  with  arms  divine  the  British  throne 
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Our  humbler  proTinoe  ii  to  tend  the  fair, 
Not  a  leM  pleasing,  though  less  glorious  care ; 
To  save  the  powder  from  too  rude  a  gale. 
Nor  let  the  imprisoned  essences  exhiUe ; 
To  drair  fresh  colours  from  the  Temal  flowers ; 
To  Rteal  from  rainbows  ere  they  drop  in  showers 
A  brighter  wash ;  to  curl  their  waving  hairs, 
Aflsiflt  their  blushes,  and  inspire  their  airs; 
Naj  oft,  in  dreams,  invent  ion  we  bestow, 
To  change  a  flounce,  or  add  a  furbelow. 

This  daj,  black  omens  threat  the  brightest  fair 
That  e*er  deserved  a  watchful  spirit's  care ; 
Some  dire  disaster,  or  by  force  or  flight ; 
But  what,  or  where,  the  fates  have  wrapped  in  night. 
Whether  the  njmph  shall  break  Diana^s  law, 
Or  some  frail  China-jar  receive  a  flaw. 
Or  stain  her  honour,  or  her  new  brocade, 
Forget  her  prayers,  or  miss  a  masquerade ; 
Or  lofH!  her  heart  or  necklace  at  a  ball ; 
Or  whether  heaven  has  doomed  that  Shock  must  fall. 
IlfMte,  then,  ye  spirits  I  to  your  charge  repair : 
The  fluttering  fan  be  Zephyretta's  care ; 
The  drops  to  thee,  Brillante,  we  consign  ; 
And,  Momentilla,  let  the  watch  be  thine ; 
I>o  thou,  Crispissa,  tend  her  favourite  Lock  ; 
Ariel  himself  shall  be  the  guard  of  Shock. 
To  fifty  chosen  sylphs,  of  special  note. 
We  trust  the  important  charge,  the  petticoat : 
Oft  have  we  known  that  seven-fold  fence  to  fail, 
Though  stiff  with  hoops,  and  armed  with  ribs  of  whale. 
Form  a  strong  line  about  the  silver  bound. 
And  guard  the  wide  circumference  around. 

Whatever  spirit,  careless  of  his  charge, 
Tlis  post  neglects,  or  leaves  the  fair  at  large. 
Shall  feel  sharp  vengeance  soon  overtake  his  sins, 
}^c  Rtopped  in  vials,  or  transfixed  with  pias  ; 
Or  plunged  in  lakes  of  bitter  washes  lie. 
Or  wedged  whole  ages  in  a  bodkin's  eye  : 
( I  urns  and  pomatums  shall  his  flight  restrain, 
While  clogged  he  beats  his  silken  wings  in  vain  ; 
Or  alum  styptics  with  contracting  power 
Shrink  his  thin  essence  like  a  shrivelled  flower : 
( )r,  as  Ixion  fixed,  the  wretch  shall  feel 
The  giddy  motion  of  the  whirling  mill ; 
In  fumes  of  burning  chocolate  shall  glow. 
And  tremble  at  the  sea  that  froths  below  I 

He  spoke  ;  the  spirits  from  the  sails  descend  : 
Some,  orb  in  orb,  around  the  nymph  extend  ; 
Some  thrid  the  mazy  ringlets  of  her  hair. 
Some  hang  upon  the  pendants  of  her  ear  : 
With  beating  hearts  the  dire  event  they  wait. 
Anxious,  and  trembling  for  the  birth  of  fate. 


[From  tJte  EpidU  ofEloin  to  Ahelai'd.'] 

Tn  these  deep  solitudes  and  awful  cells. 
Where  heavenly-pensive  contemplation  dwells. 
And  ever-musing  melancholy  reigns. 
What  means  this  tumult  in  a  vestal's  veins  1 
Why  rove  my  thoughts  beyond  this  last  retreat  I 
Why  feels  my  heart  its  long-forgotten  heat  t 
Yet,  yet  I  love  I — From  Abelard  it  came. 
And  Kloisa  yet  must  kiss  the  name. 

Dear,  fatal  name  t  rest  ever  unrevealed. 
Nor  pass  these  lips  in  holy  silence  sealed : 
Hide  it,  my  heart,  within  that  close  disguise. 
Where,  mixed  with  God's,  his  loved  idea  lies : 
I  (),  write  it  not,  my  hand — the  name  appears 
I  Already  written — wash  it  out,  my  tears  I 
In  vain  lost  Kloisa  weeps  and  prays. 
Her  heart  still  dictate;*,  and  her  hand  obeys. 

Relentless  walls  I  whose  darksome  round  contains 
Repentant  sighs,  and  voluntary  pains : 
Ye  rugged  rocks,  which  holy  knee's  have  worn  1 
Ye  grots  and  caverns  shagged  with  horrid  thorn ! 


Shrines,  where  their  vigils  pale-eyed  virgins  keep ! 
And  pitying  saints,  whose  statues  learn  to  weep! 
Though  cold  like  you,  unmoved  and  silent  grown, 
I  have  not  yet  forgot  mvself  to  stone. 
All  is  not  heaven's  while  Abelard  has  part. 
Still  rebel  nature  holds  out  half  my  heart ; 
Nor  prayers  nor  fasts  its  stubborn  pulse  restrain. 
Nor  tears  for  ages  taught  to  flow  in  vain. 

Soon  as  thy  letters  trembling  I  unclose. 
That  well-known  name  awakens  all  my  woes. 
Oh,  name  for  ever  sad,  for  ever  dear ; 
Still  breathed  in  sighs,  still  ushered  with  a  tear! 
I  tremble,  too,  where'er  my  own  I  find. 
Some  dire  misfortune  follows  close  behind. 
Line  afler  line  my  gushing  eyes  o'erflow, 
Led  through  a  sad  variety  of  wo : 
Now  warm  in  love,  now  withering  in  my  bloom. 
Lost  in  a  convent's  solitary  gloom  I 
There  stem  religion  quenchMi  the  unwilling  flame. 
There  died  the  best  of  passions,  love  and  fame. 

Yet  write,  oh  write  me  all,  that  I  may  join 
Griefs  to  thy  griefs,  and  echo  sighs  to  thine  !  * 
Nor  foes  nor  fortune  take  this  power  away ; 
And  is  my  Abelard  less  kind  than  they  t 
Tears  still  are  mine,  and  those  I  need  not  spare  ; 
Love  but  demands  what  else  were  shed  in  prayer : 
No  happier  task  these  faded  eyes  pursue ; 
To  read  and  weep  is  all  they  now  can  do. 

Then  share  thy  pain,  allow  that  sad  relief; 
Ah,  more  than  share  it,  give  me  all  thy  grief. 
Heaven  first  taught  letters  for  some  wretch's  aid. 
Some  banished  lover,  or  some  captive  maid ; 
They  live,  they  speak,  they  breathe  what  love  inspires, 
Warm  from  the  soul,  and  faithful  to  its  fires. 
The  virgin's  wish  without  her  fears  impart. 
Excuse  the  blush,  and  pour  out  all  the  hearty 
Speed  the  soft  intercourse  from  soul  to  soul. 
And  wafl  a  sigh  from  Indus  to  the  pole.     *    * 
Ah,  think  at  least  thy  flock  deserves  thy  care. 
Plants  of  thy  hand,  and  children  of  thy  prayer ; 
From  the  false  world  in  early  youth  they  fled, 
By  thee  to  mountains,  wilds,  and  deserts  led. 
I  ou  raised  these  hallowed  walls ;  the  desert  smile  J, 
And  paradise  was  opened  in  the  wild. 
No  weeping  orphan  saw  his  father's  stores 
Our  shiines  inWdiate,  or  emblaze  the  floors ; 
No  silver  saints,  by  dyin^  misers  given. 
Here  bribed  the  rage  of  ill-requited  heaven  : 
But  such  plain  roofs  as  piety  could  raise, 
And  only  vocal  with  the  Maker's  praise. 
In  these  lone  walls  (their  day's  eternal  bound) 
These  moss-crown  domes  with  spiry  turrets  crowned. 
Where  awful  arches  make  a  noon-day  night. 
And  the  dim  windows  shed  a  solemn  light ; 
Thy  eyes  diifused  a  reconciling  ray. 
And  gleams  of  glory  brighten^  all  the  day. 
But  now  no  face  divine  contentment  wears, 
Tis  all  blank  sadness  or  continual  tears. 
See  how  the  force  of  others'  prayers  I  try, 
0  pious  fraud  of  amorous  charity  I 
But  why  should  I  on  others'  prayers  depend  f 
Come  thou,  my  father,  brother,  husband,  friend ! 
Ah,  let  thy  handmaid,  sister,  daughter,  move. 
And  all  those  tender  names  in  one,  thy  love  1 
The  darksome  pines  that  o'er  yon  rocks  reclined. 
Wave  high,  aiui  murmur  to  the  hollow  wind  ; 
The  wand'ring  streams  that  shine  between  the  bills. 
The  grots  that  echo  to  the  tinkling  rills. 
The  dying  gales  that  pant  upon  the  trees. 
The  lakes  that  quiver  to  the  curling  breeze ; 
No  more  these  scenes  my  meditation  aid. 
Or  lull  to  rest  the  visionary  maid. 
But  o'er  the  twilight  groves  and  dusky  caves, 
Ijong  sounding  isles,  and  intrnningled  craves, 
Black  Melancholy  sit8,  and  round  her  throws 
A  death-like  silence,  and  a  dread  repose : 
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Her  gloomy  presence  saddens  all  the  scene, 
Shades  ereiy  flower,  and  darkens  evety  green. 
Deepens  the  murmur  of  the  falling  floods, 
And  breathes  a  browner  horror  on  the  woods.    *    * 

What  scenes  appear  where'er  I  turn  my  view! 
The  dear  ideas,  where  I  fly,  pursue. 
Rise  in  the  gro?e,  before  the  altar  rise. 
Stain  all  my  soul,  and  wanton  in  my  eyes. 
I  waste  the  matin  lamp  in  sighs  for  thee ; 
Thy  image  steals  between  my  God  and  me ; 
Thy  voice  I  seem  in  every  hymn  to  hear, 
With  every  bead  I  drop  too  soft  a  tear. 
When  from  the  censer  clouds  of  fragrance  roll. 
And  swelling  organs  lift  the  rising  soul, 
One  thought  of  thee  puts  all  the  pomp  to  flight, 
Priests,  tapers,  temples,  swim  before  my  sight ; 
In  seas  of  flame  my  plunging  soul  is  drowned. 
While  fUtars  blaze,  and  angels  tremble  round. 

While  prostrate  here  in  humble  grief  I  lie, 
Kind  virtuous  drops  just  gathering  in  my  eye ; 
While  pra^ng,  trembling  in  the  dust  I  roll. 
And  dawnmg  grace  is  opening  on  my  soul : 
Come,  if  thou  dar'nt,  all  charming  as  thou  art ! 
Oppose  thyself  to  heaven ;  dispute  my  heart : 
Come,  with  one  glance  of  those  deluding  eyes 
Blot  out  each  bright  idea  of  the  skies ; 
Take  back  that  grace,  those  sorrows,  and  those  tears ; 
Take  back  my  fruitless  penitence  and  prayers ; 
Snatch  me,  just  mounting,  from  the  blest  abode ; 
Assist  the  fiends,  and  tear  me  from  my  God  1 

No,  fly  me,  fly  me !  far  as  pole  from  pole ; 
Rise  Alps  between  us !  and  whole  oceans  roll ! 
Ah,  come  not,  write  not,  think  not  once  of  me. 
Nor  share  one  pang  of  aJl  I  felt  for  thee. 
Thy  oaths  I  quit,  thy  memory  resign  ; 
Forget,  renounce  me,  hate  whate'er  was  mine. 
Fair  eves,  and  tempting  looks  (which  yet  I  view !) 
Long  loved,  adored  ideas,  all  adieu  1 
Oh  grace  serene!  Oh  virtue  heavenly  fair ! 
Divine  oblivion  of  low-thoughted  care ! 
Fresh-blooming  hope,  gay  daughter  of  the  sky ! 
And  faith,  our  early  immortality ! 
Enter,  each  mild,  each  amicable  guest : 
Receive,  and  wrap  me  in  eternal  rest  1 

See  in  her  cell  sad  Eloisa  spread, 
Propt  on  some  tomb,  a  neighbour  of  the  dead. 
In  each  low  wind  methinks  a  spirit  calls. 
And  more  than  echoes  talk  along  the  walls. 
Here,  as  I  watched  the  dying  lamps  around. 
From  yonder  shrine  I  heard  a  hollow  sound. 
*  Come,  sister,  come  I  (it  said,  or  seemed  to  say) 
Thy  place  is  here ;  sad  sister,  come  away ; 
Once  like  thyself,  I  trembled,  wept,  and  prayed. 
Love's  victim  then,  though  now  a  sainted  maid : 
But  all  is  calm  in  this  eternal  sleep ; 
Here  grief  forgets  to  groan,  and  love  to  weep, 
Even  superstition  loses  every  fear ; 
For  God,  not  man,  absolves  our  frailties  here.' 

I  come,  I  come !  prepare  your  roseate  bowers. 
Celestial  palms,  and  ever-blooming  flowers ; 
Thither,  where  sinners  may  ha?e  rest,  I  go, 
Where  flames  refined  in  breasts  seraphic  glow : 
Thou,  Abelard  !  the  last  sad  oflice  pay, 
And  smooth  my  passage  to  the  realms  of  day. 
See  my  lips  tremole,  and  my  eyeballs  roll. 
Suck  my  last  breath,  and  catch  my  flying  soul ! 
Ah  no ! — in  sacred  vestments  may  st  thou  stand. 
The  hallowed  taper  trembling  in  thy  hand ; 
Present  the  cross  before  my  lifted  eye. 
Teach  me  at  once,  and  learn  of  me  to  die. 
Ah  then,  thy  once-loved  Eloisa  see  I 
It  will  be  then  no  crime  to  gaze  on  roe. 
See  from  my  cheek  the  transient  roses  fly ! 
See  the  last  sparkle  languish  in  my  eye  1 
Till  every  motion,  pulse,  and  breath  be  o'er, 
And  even  my  Abelard  be  loved  no  more. 


Oh  death,  all-eloquent  1  you  only  prove 
What  dust  we  dote  on,  when  'tis  man  we  love. 

Then,  too,  when  fate  shall  thy  fair  frame  destroy 
(That  cause  of  all  my  guilt,  and  all  my  joy). 
In  trance  ecstatic  may  thy  pangs  be  drowned. 
Bright  clouds  descend,  and  angels  watch  ibee  round ; 
From  opening  skies  thy  streaming  glories  shiuiey 
And  saints  embrace  thee  with  a  love  like  mine ! 

May  one  kind  grave  unite  each  hapless  name^ 
And  graft  my  love  immortal  on  thy  fame  I 
Then,  ages  hence,  when  all  my  woes  are  o'er, 
When  this  rebellious  heart  shall  beat  no  more. 
If  ever  chance  two  wand'ring  lovers  brings 
To  Paraclete's  white  walls  and  silver  springa. 
O'er  the  pale  marble  shall  they  join  their  heada. 
And  drink  the  falling  tears  each  other  sheds ; 
Then  sadly  say,  with  mutual  pity  moved, 
'  Oh  may  we  never  love  as  these  have  loved  !* 


EUffy  on  cm  Unfort/maJtt  Lady, 

What  beck'ning  ghost,  along  the  moonlishi  ahftde. 

Invites  my  steps,  and  points  to  yonder  glade  t 

'TIS  she ! — ^but  why  that  bleeding  boeom  goced  f 

Why  dimly  gleams  the  visionary  sword  t 

O  ever  beauteous,  ever  friendly!  tell. 

Is  it,  in  heaven,  a  crime  to  love  too  well  t 

To  bear  too  tender,  or  too  firm  a  heart. 

To  act  a  lover's  or  a  Roman's  part ! 

Is  there  no  bright  reversion  in  the  sky 

For  those  who  greatly  think,  or  bravely  diel 

Why  bade  ye  else,  ye  powers !  her  soul  aspire 
Above  the  vulgar  flight  of  low  desire! 
Ambition  first  sprung  from  your  blest  abodes ; 
The  gloriouB  fault  of  angels  and  of  gods : 
llience  to  their  images  on  earth  it  flows. 
And  in  the  breasts  of  kings  and  heroes  glows. 
Most  souls,  'tis  true,  but  peep  out  once  an  age^ 
Dull  sullen  prisoners  in  the  body's  cage : 
Dim  lights  of  life,  that  bum  a  length  of  years, 
Useless,  unseen,  as  lamps  in  sepulchres ; 
Like  eastern  kings,  a  lazy  state  they  keep. 
And  close  confined  to  their  own  |>alaoe  sleep. 

From  these  perhaps  (ere  nature  bade  her  die) 
Fate  snatched  her  early  to  the  pitying  sky. 
As  into  air  the  purer  spirits  flow. 
And  separate  from  their  kindred  dregs  below ; 
So  flew  the  soul  to  its  congenial  place. 
Nor  left  one  virtue  to  redeem  her  race. 

But  thou,  false  guardian  of  a  charge  too  good. 
Thou,  mean  deserter  of  thy  brother's  blood ! 
See  on  these  ruby  lips  the  trembling  breath. 
These  cheeks  now  fading  at  the  blart  of  death ; 
Cold  is  that  breast  whicn  warmed  the  world  bdTore, 
And  those  love-darting  eyes  must  roll  no  m<»e. 
Thus,  if  eternal  justice  nil«i  the  ball. 
Thus  shall  your  wives,  and  thus  your  children  fall : 
On  all  the  line  a  sudden  vengeance  waits. 
And  frequent  hearses  shall  besieee  your  gates : 
There  passengers  shall  stand,  and,  pointing,  say 
(While  the  long  funerals  blacken  all  the  way), 
Lo  I  these  were  they,  whose  souls  the  furies  steeled. 
And  cursed  with  hearts  unknowing  how  to  yield. 
Thus  unlamented  pass  the  proud  away 
The  gaze  of  fools,  and  pageant  of  a  day ! 
So  perish  all,  whose  breast  ne'er  learned  to  glow 
For  others'  good,  or  melt  at  others'  wo. 

What  can  atone  (0  ever  injured  shade  I) 
Thy  fate  unpitied,  and  thy  rites  unpaid  t 
No  friend's  complaint,  no  kind  domestic  tear 
Pleased  thy  pale  ghost,  or  graced  thy  mournful  bier : 
By  foreign  hands  thy  dying  eyes  were  closed. 
By  foreign  hands  thy  decent  limbs  composed. 
By  foreign  hands  thy  humble  grave  adorned. 
By  strangers  honoured,  and  by  strangers  mourned  I 
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Wluki  though  no  friends  in  sable  weeds  appear. 
Grieve  for  an  hour,  perhaps,  then  mourn  a  year. 
And  bear  about  the  mockery  of  wo 
To  midnight  dances  and  the  public  show  f 
What  though  no  weeping  loves  thy  ashes  grace. 
Nor  polish^  marble  emulate  thy  face ! 
What  though  no  sacred  earth  allow  thee  room, 
Nor  hallowed  dirge  be  muttered  o'er  thy  tomb  I 
Yet  shall  thy  grave  with  rising  flowers  be  dressed, 
And  the  green  turf  lie  lightly  on  thy  breast : 
There  shall  the  mom  her  earliest  tears  bestow; 
There  the  first  roses  of  the  Tear  shall  blow ; 
While  angels  with  their  silver  wings  o*ershado 
The  ground  now  sacred  by  thy  relics  made. 

So,  peaceful  rests,  without  a  stone,  a  name, 
What  once  had  beauty,  titles,  wealth,  and  fame. 
How  loved,  how  honoured  once,  avails  thee  not, 
To  whom  related,  or  by  whom  begot ; 
A  heap  of  dust  alone  remains  of  thee ; 
^Tis  all  thou  art,  and  all  the  proud  shall  be  1 

Poets  themselves  must  fall,  like  those  they  sung. 
Deaf  the  praised  ear,  and  mute  the  tuneful  tongue. 
Even  he,  whose  soul  now  melts  in  mournful  lays. 
Shall  shortly  want  the  generous  tear  he  pays ; 
Then  from  his  closing  eyes  thy  form  shall  part. 
And  the  last  pang  shall  tear  thee  from  his  heart ; 
Life*8  idle  business  at  one  gasp  be  o'er, 
The  muse  forgot,  and  thou  beloved  no  more  I 

[^ffappmett  Depends^  not  on  QoodSy  &u<  on  Viriut^ 
[From  the  '  Eoay  on  Man.*] 

Order  is  Heaven's  first  law ;  and  this  confessed. 

Some  are,  and  must  be,  greater  than  the  rest. 

More  rich,  more  wise  ;  but  who  infers  from  hence 

That  such  are  happier,  shocks  all  common  sense. 

Heaven  to  mankind  impartial  we  confess, 

If  all  are  equal  in  their  happiness  : 

But  mutual  wants  this  happiness  increase ; 

All  nature's  difference  keeps  all  nature's  peace. 

Condition,  circumstance,  is  not  the  thing : 

Bliss  is  the  same  in  subject  or  in  kinr, 

In  who  obtain  defence,  or  who  defend. 

In  him  who  is,  or  him  who  finds  a  friend : 

Heaven  breathes  through  every  member  of  the  whole 

One  common  blessing,  as  one  common  souL 

But  fortune's  gifts,  if  each  alike  possessed. 

And  each  were  equal,  must  not  all  contest! 

If  then  to  all  men  happiness  was  meant, 

God  in  externals  could  not  place  content. 

Fortune  her  gifts  may  variously  dispose. 
And  these  be  happy  called,  unhappy  those ; 
But  Heaven's  just  balance  equal  will  appear, 
While  those  are  placed  in  hope,  and  these  in  fear ; 
Not  present  good  or  ill;  the  joy  or  curse. 
But  future  views  of  better,  or  of  worse. 

Oh,  sons  of  earth !  attempt  ye  still  to  rise. 
By  mountains  piled  on  mountains,  to  the  skies  T 
leaven  still  with  laughter  the  vain  toil  surveys. 
And  buries  madmen  in  the  heaps  they  raise. 

Know,  all  the  good  that  individuals  find. 
Or  God  and  nature  meant  to  mere  mankind. 
Reason's  whole  pleasure,  all  the  joys  of  sense. 
Lie  in  three  words — Health,  Peace,  and  Competence. 
But  Health  consists  with  temperance  alone ; 
And  Peace,  oh  virtue  1  Peace  is  all  thy  own. 
The  good  or  bad  the  gifts  of  fortune  gain ; 
But  these  less  taste  them,  as  they  worse  obtain. 
Say,  in  pursuit  of  profit  or  delight. 
Who  risK  the  most,  that  take  wrong  means,  or  right  1 
Of  vice  or  virtue,  whether  blest  or  curst. 
Which  meets  contempt,  or  which  compassion  first  1 
Count  all  the  advantage  prosperous  vice  attains, 
Tis  but  what  virtue  flies  from  and  disdains : 
And  grant  the  bad  what  happiness  they  would. 
One  they  must  want,  which  is,  to  pass  for  good. 


Oh  blind  to  truth,  and  God's  whole  scheme  below, 

Who  fancy  bliss  to  vice,  to  virtue  wo  1 

Who  sees  and  follows  that  great  scheme  the  best. 

Best  knows  the  blessing,  and  will  most  be  blest. 

But  fbols  the  good  alone  unhappy  call. 

For  ills  or  accidents  that  chance  to  all. 

See  Falkland  dies,  the  virtuous  and  the  just  I 

See  godlike  Turenne  prostrate  on  the  dust  1 

See  Sidney  bleeds  amid  the  martial  strife ! 

Was  this  their  virtue,  or  contempt  of  life  I 

Say,  was  it  virtue,  more  though  heaven  ne'er  gare. 

Lamented  Digby !  sunk  thee  to  the  grave  t 

Tell  me,  if  Tirtue  made  the  son  expire  f 

Why,  full  of  days  and  honour,  lives  the  sire  t 

Why  drew  Marseilles'  good  bishop  purer  breath. 

When  nature  sickened,  and  each  giJe  was  death ! 

Or  why  so  long  (in  life  if  long  can  be) 

Lent  Heaven  a  parent  to  the  poor  and  me  1 

What  makes  all  physical  or  moral  ill  t 
There  deviates  nature,  and  here  wanders  will. 
God  sends  not  ill ;  if  rightly  understood, 
Or  partial  ill  is  univerMl  good. 
Or  change  admits,  or  nature  lets  it  faU, 
Short,  and  but  rare,  till  man  improred  it  all. 
We  just  as  wisely  might  of  heaven  complain 
That  righteous  Abel  was  destroyed  by  Cain, 
As  that  the  rirtuous  son  is  ill  at  ease 
When  his  lewd  father  gave  the  dire  disease. 
Think  we,  like  some  weak  prince,  the  Eternal  Cause 
Prone  for  his  favourites  to  reverse  his  laws  t 

Shall  burning  ^tna,  if  a  sage  requires. 
Forget  to  thunder,  and  recall  her  fires  t 
On  air  or  sea  new  motions  be  impressed, 
Oh  blameless  Bethel!  to  relieve  thy  breast! 
When  the  loose  mountain  trembles  from  on  high. 
Shall  graritation  cease,  if  you  go  by! 
Or  some  old  temple,  noddinff  to  its  fall. 
For  Chartres'  head  reserve  the  hanging  wall ! 

But  still  this  world  (so  fitted  for  the  knave) 
Contents  us  not.    A  better  shall  we  have ! 
A  kingdom  of  the  just  then  let  it  be : 
But  firvt  consider  how  those  just  agree. 
The  good  must  merit  God's  peculiar  care ; 
But  who,  but  God,  can  tell  us  who  they  are ! 
One  thinks  on  Calvin  Heaven's  own  spirit  fell ; 
Another  deems  him  instrument  of  hell ; 
If  Calvin  feel  Heaven's  blessing,  or  its  rod. 
This  cries  there  is,  and  that  there  is  no  God. 
What  shocks  one  part  will  edify  the  rest. 
Nor  with  one  system  can  they  all  be  blest. 
The  very  best  will  variously  incline. 
And  what  rewards  your  virtue,  punish  mine. 
Whatever  is,  is  right.    This  world.  His  true, 
Was  made  for  Ctesar — but  for  Titus  too ; 
And  which  more  blest !  who  chained  his  country,  ^y, 
Or  he  whose  virtue  sighed  to  lose  a  day ! 

*  But  sometimes  virtue  starves,  while  vice  is  fed.' 
What  then !    Is  the  reward  of  virtue  bread ! 
That  vice  may  merit,  'tis  the  price  of  toil ; 

The  knave  deserves  it,  when  he  tills  the  soil ; 
The  knave  deserves  it,  when  he  tempts  the  main. 
Where  folly  fights  for  kings,  or  dives  for  gain  ; 
The  ffood  man  may  be  weak,  be  Indolent ; 
Nor  IS  his  claim  to  plenty,  but  content. 
But  grant  him  riches,  your  demand  is  o'er ! 

*  No---shall  the  good  want  health,  the  good  want  power !' 
Add  health  and  power,  and  every  earthly  thine ; 

*  Why  bounded  power  I  why  private !  why  no  king  f 
Nay,  why  external  for  internal  given ! 

Why  is  not  man  a  god,  and  earth  a  hearent 
Who  ask  and  reason  thus,  will  scarce  conceive 
God  gives  enough,  while  he  has  more  to  give ; 
Immense  the  power,  immense  were  the  demand ; 
Sayat  what  part  of  nature  will  they  stand  I 

What  nothing  earthly  gives,  or  can  destroy. 
The  soul's  calm  sunshine,  and  the  heart-felt  joy, 
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Is  Tirtue's  pri2e :  a  better  would  jou  fix  t 

Then  give  Humility  a  coach  and  six. 

Justice  a  conqueror's  sword,  or  Truth  a  gown, 

Or  Public  Spirit  its  great  cure,  a  crown. 

Weak,  foolish  man !  will  Heaven  reward  us  there 

With  the  same  trash  mad  mortals  wish  for  here  I 

The  boy  and  roan  an  individual  makes. 

Yet  sigh'st  thou  now  for  apples  and  for  cakes ! 

Go,  like  the  Indian,  in  another  life. 

Expect  thy  dog,  thy  bottle,  and  thy  wife ; 

As  well  as  dream  such  trifles  are  assigned. 

As  toys  and  empires,  for  a  godlike  mind. 

Rewards,  that  either  would  to  virtue  bring 

No  joy,  or  be  destructive  of  the  thing ; 

How  oft  by  these  at  sixty  are  undone 

The  virtues  of  a  saint  at  twenty-one ! 

To  whom  can  riches  give  repute  or  trust. 

Content,  or  pleasure,  but  the  good  and  justf 

Judges  and  senates  have  been  bought  for  gold ; 

Esteem  and  love  were  never  to  be  sold. 

Oh  fool !  to  think  Ood  hates  the  worthy  mind, 

The  lover  and  the  love  of  humankind. 

Whose  life  is  healthful,  and  whose  conscience  clear. 

Because  he  wants  a  thousand  pounds  a-year. 

Honour  and  shame  from  no  condition  rise ; 
Act  well  your  part,  there  all  the  honour  lies. 
Fortune  in  men  has  some  small  difference  made. 
One  flaunts  in  rags,  one  flutters  in  brocade ; 
The  cobbler  aproned,  and  the  parson  gowned. 
The  friar  hooded,  and  the  monarch  crowned. 
*  What  differ  more  (you  ciy)  than  crown  and  cowl !' 
I'll  tell  you,  friend — a  wise  man  and  a  fool. 
You'll  find,  if  once  the  monarch  acts  the  monk, 
Or,  cobbler-like,  the  parson  will  be  drunk ; 
Worth  makes  the  man,  and  want  of  it  the  fellow : 
The  rest  is  all  but  leather  or  prunella. 

Stuck  o'er  with  titles,  and  hung  round  with  strings. 
That  thou  may'st  be  by  kings,  or  whores  of  kings : 
Boast  the  pure  blood  <^  an  illustrious  race. 
In  quiet  flow  from  Lucreoe  to  Lucrece : 
But  by  your  father's  worth  if  yours  you  rate. 
Count  me  those  only  who  were  good  and  great. 
Go  I  if  your  ancient  but  ignoble  blood 
Has  crept  through  scoundrels  ever  since  the  flood. 
Go !  and  pretend  your  family  is  young ; 
Nor  own  your  fathers  have  been  fools  so  long. 
What  can  ennoble  sots,  or  slaves,  or  cowards ! 
Alas !  not  all  the  blood  of  all  the  Howards. 

Look  next  on  greatness ;  say  where  greatness  lies : 
'  Where,  but  among  the  heroes  and  the  wise !' 
Heroes  are  much  the  same,  the  point's  agreed, 
From  Macedonia's  madman  to  ike  Swede ; 
The  whole  strange  purpose  of  their  lives  to  find, 
Or  make,  an  enemy  of  all  mankind ! 
Not  one  looks  backward,  onward  still  he  goes. 
Yet  ne'er  looks  forward  further  than  his  nose. 
No  less  alike  the  politic  and  wise : 
All  sly  slow  things,  with  circumspective  eyes : 
Men  in  their  loose  unguarded  hours  they  take. 
Not  that  themselves  are  wise,  but  others  weak. 
But  grant  that  those  can  conquer,  these  can  cheat ; 
'TIS  phrase  absurd  to  call  a  villain  great ! 
Who  wickedly  is  wise,  or  madly  brave. 
Is  but  the  more  a  fool,  the  more  a  knave. 
Who  noble  ends  by  noble  means  obtains, 
Or  failing,  smiles  in  exile  or  in  chains. 
Like  good  Aurelius  let  him  reign,  or  bleed 
Like  Socrates,  that  man  is  great  indeed. 

What's  fame !  a  fancied  life  in  others'  breath — 
A  thing  beyond  us,  even  before  our  death. 
Just  what  you  hear,  you  have ;  and  what's  unknown, 
The  same  (ny  lord)  if  Tully's,  or  your  own. 
All  that  we  feel  of  it  begins  and  ends 
In  the  small  circle  of  our  foes  or  friends ; 
To  all  beside  as  much  an  empty  shade, 
I   An  Eugene  living,  as  a  Csesar  dead ; 


Alike  or  when  or  where  they  shone  or  flhine» 

Or  on  the  Rubicon,  or  on  the  Rhine. 

A  wit's  a  feather,  and  a  chief  a  rod ; 

An  honest  man's  the  noblest  work  of  God. 

Fame  but  from  death  a  villain's  name  can  iBTC, 

As  justice  tears  his  body  from  the  grare ; 

When  what  to  oblivion  better  were  realigned. 

Is  hung  on  high  to  poison  half  mankind. 

All  fame  is  foreign  out  of  true  desert ; 

Plays  round  the  head,  but  comes  not  to  the  heart : 

One  self-approving  hour  whole  yean  outweiglis 

Of  stapid  starers,  and  of  loud  huzsas ; 

And  more  true  joy  Maivellus  exiled  feels. 

Than  Csesar  with  a  senate  at  his  heeU. 

In  parts  superior  what  advantage  liest 
Tell  (for  you  can)  what  is  it  to  be  wiaet 
'TIS  but  to  know  how  little  can  be  known  ; 
To  see  all  other  &ult8,  and  feel  our  own : 
Condemned  in  business  or  in  arts  to  drudge^ 
Without  a  second,  or  without  a  judge : 
Truths  would  you  teach,  or  save  a  sinking  land  I 
All  fear,  none  aid  you,  and  few  understand. 
Painful  pre-eminence !  yourself  to  view 
Above  life's  vreakness,  and  its  comforts  toou 

Bring  then  these  blessings  to  a  strict  aoeovnt ; 
Make  fair  deductions ;  see  to  what  they  *nMMuii: 
How  much  of  other  esich  is  sure  to  cost ; 
How  each  for  other  oft  is  wholly  lost ; 
How  inconsistent  greater  goods  with  these ; 
How  sometimes  life  is  risked,  and  always  ease: 
Think,  and  if  still  the  things  thy  envy  call. 
Say,  wouldst  thou  be  the  man  to  whom  tbey  islll 
To  sigh  for  ribbons,  if  thou  art  so  sill  j, 
Mark  how  they  grace  Ijord  Umbra,  or  Sir  BiDj : 
Is  yellow  dirt  the  passion  of  thy  life  I 
Look  but  on  Oripus,  or  on  Gripus*  wife ; 
If  parts  allure  thee,  think  how  Bacon  shined. 
The  wisest,  brightest,  meanest  of  mankind : 
Or  ravished  with  the  whistling  of  a  name. 
See  Cromwell,  damned  to  everlasting  fame ! 
If  all  united  thy  ambition  call. 
From  ancient  story  learn  to  scorn  them  alL 
There,  in  the  rich,  the  honoured,  famed,  and  gnat, 
See  the  false  scale  of  happiness  complete  I 
In  hearts  of  kings,  or  arms  of  que^is  who  lay^ 
How  happy !  those  to  ruin,  these  betray : 
Mark  bv  what  wretched  steps  their  glory  giws, 
From  dirt  and  sea-weed  as  proud  Venice  xoee; 
In  each  how  guilt  and  greatness  equal  lan. 
And  all  that  raised  the  hero,  sunk  the  man : 
Now  Europe's  laurels  on  their  brows  bdiold. 
But  stained  with  blood,  or  ill  exchanged  for  gold : 
Then  see  them  broke  with  toils,  or  sunk  in  esse. 
Or  infamous  for  plundered  provinces. 
Oh,  wealth  ill-fated  I  which  no^act  of  fiune 
Ere  taught  to  shine,  or  sanctified  from  shame! 
What  greater  bliss  attends  their  close  of  life  t 
Some  greedy  minion,  or  imperious  wife. 
The  trophied  arches,  storied  halls  invade^ 
And  haunt  their  slumbers  in  the  pompous 
Alas  t  not  dazrJed  with  their  noontide  raj. 
Compute  the  mom  and  evening  to  the  daj ; 
The  whole  amount  of  that  enormous  fame, 
A  tale,  that  blends  their  gloiy  with  their 

Know  then  this  truth  (enough  for  man  to  know), 
'  Virtue  alone  is  happiness  below.' 
The  only  point  where  human  bliss  stands  etill« 
And  tastes  the  good  without  the  fall  to  ill ; 
Where  only  merit  constant  pay  receives. 
Is  blest  in  what  it  takes,  and  what  it  gives  ; 
The  joy  unequalled,  if  its  end  it  gain. 
And  if  it  lose,  attended  with  no  pain  : 
Without  satiety,  though  e'er  so  blessed. 
And  but  more  relished  as  the  more 
The  broadest  mirth  unfeeling  Folly 
Less  pleasing  far  than  Virtue's  very 
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Good,  from  each  object,  from  each  place  acquired, 
For  cTer  exercised,  yet  never  tired ; 
Never  elated,  while  one  man's  oppressed ; 
Never  dejected,  while  another's  blest ; 
And  where  no  wants,  no  wishes  can  remain. 
Since  but  to  wish  more  virtue,  is  to  gain. 

[From  the  Prologue  to  the  Satirei,  Addreued  to 

ArbuXhnotJ] 

P.  Shut  up  the  door,  good  John  I  fatigued  I  said. 
Tie  up  the  knocker ;  say  I'm  sick,  I'm  dead. 
The  doj^-star  rages  I  nay,  'tis  past  a  doubt. 
All  bedlam  or  Paraassus  is  let  out : 
Fire  in  each  eyo,  and  papers  in  each  hand. 
They  rave,  recite,  and  madden  round  the  land. 

What  walls  can  guard  me,  or  what  shades  can  hide  { 
They  pierce  my  thickets,  through  my  grot  they  glide. 
By  land,  by  water,  they  renew  the  charse ; 
They  atop  the  chariot,  and  they  board  the  barge. 
No  place  is  sacred,  not  the  church  is  free. 
Even  Sundav  shines  no  Sabbath  day  to  me ; 
Then  from  the  mint  walks  forth  the  nuui  of  rhyme, 
Happy  to  catch  me  just  at  dinner  time. 

Is  there  a  parson,  much  bemused  in  beer, 
A  maudlin  poetess,  a  rhyming  peer, 
A  clerk,  foredoomed  his  father's  soul  to  cross. 
Who  pens  a  stanza,  when  he  should  engross  1 
Is  there,  who,  locked  from  ink  and  paper,  scrawls 
With  desperate  charcoal  round  his  darkened  walls  I 
All  fly  to  Twit'nam,  and  in  humble  strain 
Apply  to  me,  to  keep  them  mad  or  vain. 
Arthur,  whose  giddy  son  neglects  the  laws. 
Imputes  to  me  and  mj  damned  works  the  cause : 
Poor  Comus  sees  his  nantic  wife  elope. 
And  curses  wit,  and  poetry,  and  Pope. 
Friend  to  my  life  I  (which  did  you  not  prolong. 
The  world  had  wanted  many  an  idle  song) 
What  drop  or  nostrum  can  this  plague  remove  t 
Or  which  must  end  me,  a  fool's  wiath  or  love! 
A  dire  dilemma!  either  way  I'm  sped ; 
If  foes,  they  write  ;  if  friends,  they  read  me  dead. 
Seized  and  tied  down  to  judge,  how  wretched  I ; 
Who  can't  be  silent,  and  who  will  not  lie : 
To  laugh  were  want  of  goodness  and  of  grace ; 
And  to  be  grave,  exceeds  all  power  of  face. 
I  ftit  with  Md  civility ;  I  read 
With  honest  anguish,  and  an  aching  head ; 
And  drop  at  last,  but  in  unwilling  ears. 
This  Having  counsel, '  Keep  vour  piece  nine  years.' 

*  Nine  years  I'  cries  he,  who  high  in  Druiy  Lane, 
Lulled  by  soft  zephyrs  through  the  broken  pane. 
Rhymes  ere  he  wakes,  and  prints  before  term  ends. 
Obliged  by  hunger,  and  request  of  friends : 
'  The  piece,  you  think,-is  incorrect!  why  take  it ; 
I'm  all  submission ;  what  you*d  have  it,  make  it.' 

Three  things  another's  modest  wishes  bound. 
My  friendship,  and  a  prologue,  and  ten  pound. 

Pitholcon  sends  to  me :  *  You  know  his  grace ; 
I  want  a  patron ;  ask  him  for  a  place.' 
Pitholeon  libelled  mo — *  but  here's  a  letter 
Infonns  you,  sir,  'twas  when  he  knew  no  better. 
Dare  you  refuse  him !    Curll  invites  to  dine. 
He'll  write  a  journal,  or  he'll  turn  divine.' 

Bless  me  1  a  packet — '  Tin  a  stranger  sues, 
A  vii^n  tragedy,  an  orphan  muse.' 
If  I  dislike  it,  *  furies,  death,  and  rage  I' 
If  I  approve,  *  commend  it  to  the  stage.' 
There  (thank  my  stars)  my  whole  commission  ends. 
The  players  and  I  are,  luckily,  no  friends. 
Fired  that  the  house  reject  him,"Sdeath !  Ill  print  it. 
And  shame  the  fools— your  interest,  sir,  with  Lintot.' 
Lintot,  dull  rogue !  will  think  your  price  too  much : 
'  Not,  sir,  if  you  revise  it,  and  retouch.' 
All  my  demun  but  double  bis  attacks : 
At  last  he  whispers, '  Do,  and  wo  go  snacks.' 


Glad  of  a  quarrel,  straight  I  clap  the  door, 

*  Sir,  let  me  see  your  works  and  you  no  more.'    *    * 

You  think  this  cruel  f    Take  it  for  a  rule, 
No  creature  smarts  so  little  as  a  fool. 
Let  peals  of  laughter,  Codrus  I  round  thee  break. 
Thou  unconcerned  canst  hear  the  mighty  crack : 
Pit,  box,  and  gallery,  in  convulsions  hurled. 
Thou  staod'st  unshook  amidst  a  bursting  world. 
Who  shames  a  scribbler  f   Break  one  cobweb  through. 
He  spins  the  slight,  self -pleasing  thread  anew : 
Destroy  his  fib  or  sophistry,  in  vain. 
The  creature's  at  his  dirty  work  again ; 
Throned  in  the  centre  of  his  thin  designs. 
Proud  of  a  vast  extent  of  flimsy  lines ! 
Whom  have  I  hurt !  has  poet  yet,  or  peer. 
Lost  the  arched  eyebrow,  or  Parnassian  sneer! 
And  has  not  Colly  still  his  lord  and  whore ! 
His  butchers  Henley,  his  freemasons  Moor? 
Does  not  one  table  ^vius  still  admit ! 
Still  to  one  bishop  Philips  seem  a  wit ! 
Still  Sappho — il.Hold ;  for  God's  sake — ^you'll  oflfend— 
No  names — be  calm — learn  prudence  of  a  friend : 
I,  too,  could  write,  and  I  am  twice  as  tall ; 
But  foes  like  these — P,  One  flatterer's  worse  than  all. 
Of  all  mad  creatures,  if  the  learned  are  right. 
It  is  the  slaver  kills,  and  not  the  bite. 
A  fool  quite  angry  is  quite  innocent : 
Alas  1  'tis  ten  times  wotse  when  they  repent. 

One  dedicates  in  high  heroic  prose. 
And  ridicules  beyond  a  hundred  foes : 
One  from  all  Grub-street  will  my  fame  defend. 
And,  more  abusive,  calls  himself  my  friend. 
This  prints  my  letters,  that  expects  a  bribe. 
And  others  roar  aloud,  *  Subscribe,  subscribe !' 

There  are,  who  to  my  person  pay  their  court : 
I  cough  like  Horace,  and  though  lean,  am  short. 
Ammon's  great  son  one  shoulder  had  too  high. 
Such  Ovid's  nose,  and, '  Sir !  you  have  an  eye !' 
Go  on,  obliging  creatures,  maxe  me  see 
All  that  disgraioed  mr  betters,  met  in  me. 
Say  for  my  comfort,  languishing  in  bed, 
'  Just  so  immortal  Maro  held  his  head ;' 
And  when  I  die,  be  sure  you  let  me  know 
Great  Homer  died  three  thousand  years  ago. 

Why  did  I  write?  what  sin  to  me  unknown 
Dipped  me  in  ink ;  my  parents',  or  my  own  ! 
As  yet  a  child,  nor  yet  a  fool  to  fame, 
I  lisped  in  numbers,  for  the  numbers  came. 
I  lefl  no  calling  for  this  idle  trade. 
No  duty  broke,  no  father  disobeyed : 
The  muse  but  served  to  ease  some  friend,  not  wife ; 
To  help  me  through  this  long  disease,  my  life ; 
To  second,  Arbuthnot !  thy  art  and  care. 
And  teach  the  being  you  preserved,  to  bear. 

But  why  then  publish  ?    Granville  the  polite. 
And  knowing  Walsh,  would  tell  roe  I  could  write ; 
Well-natured  Garth,  inflamed  with  early  praise. 
And  Congreve  loved,  and  Swift  endured  my  lays ; 
The  courtly  Talbot,  Somen,  Sheffield  read. 
Even  mitred  Rochester  would  nod  the  head. 
And  St  John's  self  (great  Dryden's  friends  before) 
With  open  arms  received  one  poet  more. 
Happy  my  studies,  when  by  these  approved  I 
Happier  their  author,  when  bv  these  beloved ! 
From  these  the  world  will  judge  of  men  and  books. 
Not  from  the  Bumets,  Oldmixons,  and  Cooks. 

Soft  were  my  numbers ;  who  could  take  oflTenoc 
While  pure  description  held  the  place  of  sense  I 
Like  gentle  Fanny's  was  my  flowery  theme, 
A  painted  mistress,  or  a  purling  stream. 
Yet  then  did  Gildon  draw  his  venal  quill ; 
I  wished  the  man  a  dinner,  and  sat  still. 
Yet  then  did  Dennis  rave  in  furious  fret ; 
I  never  answered ;  I  was  not  in  debt. 
If  want  provoked,  or  madness  made  them  print, 
i  I  waged  no  war  with  bedlam  or  the  mint. 
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Did  some  more  sober  critic  come  abroad ; 
If  wrong,  I  smiled ;  if  right,  I  kissed  the  rod. 
Pains,  reading,  study,  are  their  just  pretence, 
And  all  they  want  is  spirit,  taste,  and  sense. 
Commas  and  points  they  set  exactly  right. 
And  'twere  a  sin  to  rob  them  of  their  mite. 
Yet  ne'er  one  sprig  of  laurels  graced  these  ribalds, 
From  slashing  Bentley  down  to  piddling  Tibbalds ; 
Each  wight,  who  reads  not,  and  but  scans  and  spells, 
Each  word*<atcher,  that  lives  on  syllables, 
Even  such  small  critics  some  regard  may  claim, 
Preserred  in  Milton's  or  in  Shakspeare's  name. 
Pretty  I  in  amber  to  obserre  the  forms 
Of  hairs,  or  straws,  or  dirt,  or  grubs,  or  worms  I 
The  thines  we  know  are  neither  rich  nor  me, 
But  wonder  how  the  devil  they  got  there. 

Were  others  angry  $  I  excused  them  too ; 
Well  might  they  rage,  I  gave  them  but  their  due. 
A  man's  true  merit  'tis  not  hard  to  find ; 
But  each  man's  secret  standard  in  his  mind. 
That  casting-weight  pride  adds  to  emptiness, 
This,  who  can  gratify  ?  for  who  can  guess ! 
The  bard  whom  pilfered  pastorals  renown. 
Who  turns  a  Persian  tale  for  half-a-crown. 
Just  writes  to  make  his  barrenness  appear. 
And  strains  from  hard-bound  brains  eight  lines  a-year ; 
He  who,  still  wanting,  though  he  lives  on  theft. 
Steals  much,  spends  little,  yet  has  nothing  left : 
And  he,  who  nbw  to  sense,  now  nonsense  leaning, 
Means  not,  but  blunders  round  about  a  meaning ; 
And  he,  whose  fustian's  so  sublimely  bad, 
It  is  not  poetiy,  but  prose  run  mad : 
All  these  my  modest  satire  bade  translate, 
And  owned  that  nine  such  poets  made  a  Tate. 
How  did  they  fume,  and  stamp,  and  roar,  and  chafe  I 
And  swear,  not  Addison  himself  was  safe. 

Peace  to  all  such !  but  were  there  one  whose  fires 

True  genius  kindles,  and  fair  fame  inspires ; 

Blest  with  each  talent  and  each  art  to  please. 

And  bom  to  write,  converse,  and  live  with  ease : 

Should  such  a  man,  too  fond  to  rule  alone. 

Bear,  like  the  Turk,  no  brother  near  the  throne. 

View  him  with  scornful,  yet  with  jealous  eyes. 

And  hate  for  arts  that  caused  himself  to  rise ; 

Damn  with  faint  praise,  assent  with  civil  leer. 

And,  without  sneering,  teach  the  rest  to  sneer ; 

Willing  to  wound,  and  yet  afraid  to  strike. 

Just  hint  a  fault,  and  hesitate  dislike ; 

Alike  reserved  to  blame,  or  to  conmiend, 

A  timorous  foe,  and  a  suspicious  friend ; 

Dreading  even  fools,  by  flatterers  besieged, 

And  so  obliging,  that  he  ne'er  obliged ; 

Like  Cato,  give  his  little  senate  laws. 

And  sit  attentive  to  his  own  applause ; 

While  wits  and  Templars  every  sentence  raise. 

And  wonder  with  a  foolish  face  of  praise. 

Who  but  must  laugh,  if  such  a  man  there  be  t 

Who  would  not  weep,  if  Atticus  were  he  !* 
•  ♦  • 

Cursed  be  the  verse,  how  well  soe'er  it  flow. 
That  tends  to  make  one  worthy  man  my  foe. 
Give  virtue  scandal,  innocence  a  fear. 
Or  from  the  sofl-eyed  vixvin  steal  a  tear ! 
But  he  who  hurts  a  harmless  neighbour's  peace. 
Insults  fallen  worth,  or  beauty  in  distress ; 
Who  loves  a  lie,  lame  slander  helps  about. 
Who  writes  a  libel,  or  who  copies  out ; 
That  fop,  whose  pride  affects  a  patron's  name. 
Yet  absent  wounds  an  author's  nonest  fame : 


*  The  jealooiy  betwixt  Addison  and  Pope,  orlglnAtlnf  in 
literary  and  political  rivalry,  broke  out  into  an  open  rupture 
by  the  above  bighly-flniBhed  and  poignant  satire.  When  Atter> 
bory  read  it,  he  saw  that  Pope's  strength  lay  in  satirical 
poetry,  and  he  wrote  to  him  not  to  sttfTer  that  talent  to  be  un- 
employed. 


Who  can  ywnr  merit  MdJUhl^  improve. 
And  show  the  sense  of  it  without  the  low^ 
Who  has  the  vanity  to  call  you  friend. 
Yet  wants  the  honour,  injured^  to  defend ; 
Who  tells  whate'er  you  iaink,  whate'er  you  aaj. 
And,  if  he  lie  not,  must  at  least  betrav :    *     * 
Who  reads,  but  with  a  lust  to  misapply, 
Makes  satire  a  luupoon,  and  fiction  lie ; 
A  lash  like  mine  no  honest  man  shall  dread. 
But  all  such  babbling  blockheads  in  his  atead. 

Let  Sponis  tremble^— i4.  What!  that  thing  of 
Sporus,  that  mere  white  curd  of  asses'  milk  t 
Satire  or  sense,  alas  I  can  Sporus  feel  I 
Who  breaks  a  butterfly  upon  a  whee]^ 
P,  Yet  let  me  flap  this  bug  with  gilded  winga. 
This  painted  chila  of  dirt,  that  stinks  and  stin^ ; 
Whose  buz2  the  witty  and  the  fair  annoys. 
Yet  wit  ne'er  tastes,  and  beauty  ne'er  cnjoyi  r 
So  well-bred  spaniels  civilly  delight 
In  mumbling  of  the  game  they  dare  not  bite. 
Eternal  smiles  his  emptiness  betray. 
As  shallow  streams  run  dimpling  idl  the  way; 
Whether  in  florid  impotence  he  speaks. 
And,  as  the  prompter  breathes,  the  puppet  squeaks ; 
Or  at  the  ear  of  Eve,  familiar  toad. 
Half  froth,  half  venom,  spits  himself  abroad. 
In  puns,  or  politics,  or  tales,  or  lies. 
Or  spite,  or  smut,  or  rhymes,  or  blasphemies ; 
His  wit  all  seesaw,  between  that  and  (Aas, 
Now  high,  now  low,  now  master  up,  now  miaa, 
And  he  himself  one  vile  antithesis. 
Amphibious  thing !  that  acting  either  part^ 

The  trifling  head,  or  the  corrupted  heart. 
Fop  at  the  toilet,  flatterer  at  the  board. 
Now  trips  a  lady,  and  now  struts  a  lord. 
Eve's  tempter  thus  the  Rabbins  have  expressed : 

A  cherub's  face,  a  reptile  all  the  rest. 

Beauty  that  shocks  you,  parts  that  none  will  trusty 

Wit  that  can  creep,  and  pride  that  licks  the  dust. 
Not  fortune's  worshipper,  nor  fashion's  fool ; 

Not  lucre's  madman,  nor  ambition's  tool ; 

Not  proud  nor  servile :  be  one  poet's  praise. 

That,  if  he  pleased,  he  pleased  by  manly  ways ; 

That  flattery  even  to  kings  he  held  a  swune. 

And  thoaght  a  lie  in  verse  or  proee  the  same ; 

That  not  in  fancy's  maze  he  wandered  long. 

But  stooped  to  truth,  and  moralised  his  song; 

That  not  for  fame,  but  virtue's  better  end. 

He  stood  the  furious  foe,  the  timid  friend. 

The  damning  critic,  half-approving  wit. 

The  coxcomb  hit,  or  fearing  to  be  hit ; 

Laughed  at  the  loss  of  friends  he  never  had» 

The  dull,  the  proud,  the  wicked,  and  the  mad ; 

The  distant  threats  of  vengeance  on  his  head ; 

The  blow,  unfelt,  the  tear  lie  never  shed ; 

The  tale  revived,  the  lie  so  oft  o'erthrown. 

The  imputed  traiBh,  and  dulness  not  his  own  ; 

The  morals  blackened  when  the  writings  'scape^ 

The  libelled  person,  and  the  pictured  u^M ; 

Abuse  on  all  ne  loved,  or  loved  him,  spread, 

A  friend  in  exile,  or  a  father  dead ; 

The  whisper,  that  to  greatness  still  too  near. 

Perhaps  yet  vibrates  on  his  sovereign's  ear. 

Welcome  to  thee,  fair  Virtue,  all  the  past ; 

For  thee,  feur  Virtue !  welcome  even  the  last! 

* 

The  Man  cf  JUm.f 
[From  the  Moral  EasayvL    Epistle  HL] 

But  all  our  praises  why  should  lords  engross ! 
Rise,  honest  Muse  I  and  sing  the  Man  of  Ross : 

*  Lord  Ilervey. 

t  The  Man  of  Rom  waa  Mr  John  Kyrle,  who  died  in  I7S4,  aged 
90,  and  waa  interred  in  the  church  of  Roas,  in  lierefgfdililnL 
Mr  Kyrle  waa  enabled  to  effect  many  of  his  bencvokvit  pur- 
poMfl  by  the  aoBtetance  of  liberal  aubacriptloni.  Pope  had  biwn 
in  Rons,  on  his  way  from  Lord  Bathur«t*s  to  Lord  Oxfiord. 
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Pleased  Vaga  echoes  through  her  winding  bounds, 
And  rapid  Severn  hoarse  applause  resounds. 
Wlio  hung  with  woods  yon  mountain's  snltiy  browl 
From  the  diy  rock  who  bade  the  waters  flow  t 
Not  to  the  skies  in  useless  columns  tost. 
Or  in  proud  falls  magnificently  lost ; 
But  clear  and  artless,  pouring  through  the  plain. 
Health  to  the  sick,  and  solace  to  the  swain. 
Wliose  causeway  parts  the  Tale  with  shady  rows  1 
Whose  seats  the  weary  trayeller  repose  I 
Who  taught  the  hearen-dtrected  spire  to  rise ! 
'  The  Man  of  Ross,'  each  lisping  babe  replies. 
Behold  the  market-place  with  poor  o'erspread ! 
The  Man  of  Ross  divides  the  weekly  brnd : 
He  feeds  yon  almshouse,  neat,  but  Toid  of  state, 
Where  age  and  want  sit  smiling  at  the  gate : 
Him  portioned  maids,  apprenticed  orphans  blessed. 
The  young  who  labour,  and  the  old  who  rest. 
Is  any  sick  t  the  Man  of  Ross  relieyes, 
Prescribes,  attends,  and  med'cine  makes  and  gives. 
Is  thero  a  yariauce  1  enter  but  his  door, 
Baulked  are  the  courts,  and  contest  is  no  more : 
Despairing  quacks  with  curses  fled  the  place, 
And  Tile  attorneys,  now  a  useless  race. 

B.  Thrice  happy  man,  enabled  to  pursue 
What  all  so  wish,  but  want  the  power  to  do! 
O  say,  what  sums  that  generous  hand  supply ! 
What  mines  to  swell  tlmt  boundless  charity  f 

P.  Of  debts  and  taxes,  wife  and  children  clear. 
This  man  possessed  five  hundred  pounds  a-year. 
Blush,  grandeur,  blush  I  proud  courts,  withdraw  your 

blaze; 
Ye  little  stars !  hide  your  diminished  rays. 

B,  And  what  I  no  monument,  inscription,  stone  I 
His  race,  his  form,  his  name  almost  unknown! 

P.  Who  builds  a  churoh  to  God,  and  not  to  fame, 
Will  noTer  mark  the  marble  with  his  name : 
Go,  search  it  there,  where  to  be  bom  and  die, 
Of  rich  and  poor  makes  all  the  history ; 
Enough,  that  virtue  filled  the  space  between ; 
Proved  by  the  ends  of  being  to  haTO  been. 
When  Hopkins  dies,  a  thousand  lights  attend 
The  wretch,  who  liTing  saTed  a  candle's  end  ; 
Shouldering  God's  altar  a  vile  image  stands. 
Belies  his  features,  nay,  extends  his  hands  ; 
That  live*lonff  wif,  which  Gorgon's  self  might  own. 
Eternal  buckle  taJces  in  Parian  stone. 
Behold  what  blessings  wealth  to  life  can  lend ! 
And  see  what  comfort  it  affords  our  end ! 

In  the  worst  inn's  worst  room,  with  mat  half-hung. 
The  floors  of  plaster,  and  the  walls  of  dung. 
On  once  a  flock-bed,  but  repaired  with  straw, 
With  tape-tied  curtains,  never  meant  to  draw, 
The  George  and  Garter  dangl!ng  from  that  bed 
Where  tawdry  yellow  strove  with  dirty  red. 
Great  Villiers  lies — alas  1  how  changed  from  him. 
That  life  of  pleasure,  and  that  soul  of  whim ! 
Gallant  and  gay,  in  Cliefden's  proud  alcove. 
The  bower  of  wanton  Shrewsbtuy  and  love ; 
Or  just  as  gay,  at  council,  in  a  ring 
Of  mimic  statesmen,  and  their  merry  king. 
No  wit  to  flatter,  left  of  all  his  store ! 
No  fool  to  laugh  at,  which  he  valued  more. 
There,  victor  S  his  health,  of  fortune,  friends. 
And  &me,  this  lord  of  useless  thousands  ends. 

ThtDymg  Chrisiian  to  Am  Soul. 

Vital  spark  of  heavenly  flame. 
Quit,  oh  quit  this  mortal  frame : 
Trembling,  hoping,  lingering,  flying-* 
Oh  the  pain,  tne  bliss  of  dying ! 

Cease,  fond  Nature,  cease  thy  strife, 

And  let  me  languidi  into  life! 

Hark  I  they  whisper  ;  angels  say. 
Sister  spirit,  come  away  I 


What  is  this  absorbs  me  quite  1 
Steals  my  senses,  shuts  my  sight. 
Drowns  my  spirits,  draws  my  bres^t 
Tell  me,  my  soul,  can  this  be  death  I 

The  world  recedes ;  it  disappears  I 
Heaven  opens  on  my  eyes !  my  ears 

With  sounds  seraphic  ring : 
Lend,  lend  your  wings !  I  mount !  I  fly  I 
0  Grave !  where  is  thy  victory ! 
•     0  Death !  where  is  thy  sting  1 

lYe  may  quote,  as  a  specimen  of  the  melodioiis 
yersiflcation  of  Pope's  Homer,  the  well-known  moon- 
light Boene,  which  has  been  both  extrayagantly 
praised  and  censured.  Wordsworth  and  Southey 
unite  in  considering  the  lines  and  imagery  as  false 
and  contradictory.  It  will  be  found  in  this  case,  as 
in  many  passages  of  Dryden,  that,  though  natural 
objects  be  incorrectly  described,  the  beauty  of  the 
language  and  versification  elevates  the  whole  into 
poetry  of  a  high  imaginative  order.  Pope  followed 
the  old  version  of  Chapman,  which  we  also  sub- 
join : — 

The  troops  exulting  sat  in  order  round. 
And  beaming  fires  illumined  all  the  ground. 
As  when  the  moon,  refulgent  lamp  of  night  1 
O'er  heaven's  clear  azure  spreads  tier  sacred  light ; 
When  not  a  breath  disturbs  the  deep  serene, 
And  not  a  cloud  o'ercasts  the  solemn  scene ; 
Around  her  throne  the  vivid  planets  roll. 
And  stars  unnumbered  gild  tne  glowing  pole ; 
O'er  the  dark  trees  a  yellower  verdure  shed. 
And  tip  with  silver  every  mountain's  head ; 
Then  Rhine  the  vales,  the  rocks  in  prospect  rise, 
A  flood  of  glory  bursts  from  all  the  skies : 
The  conscious  swains,  rejoicing  in  the  sight. 
Eye  the  blue  vault,  and  bliss  the  useful  light. 
So  many  flames  before  proud  Ilion  blaze. 
And  listen  glimmering  Xanthus  with  their  rays ; 
The  long  reflections  of  the  distant  fires 
Gleam  on  the  walls  and  tremble  on  the  spires. 
A  thousand  piles  the  dusky  horrors  gild. 
And  shoot  a  shady  lustre  o'er  the  field. 
Full  fifty  guards  each  flaming  pile  attend. 
Whose  umbered  arms,  by  fits,  thick  flashes  send ; 
Loud  neigh  the  coursers  o'er  their  heaps  of  com. 
And  ardent  warriors  wait  the  rising  mom. 

Chapman's  version  is  as  followi : — 

This  speech  all  Trojans  did  applaud,  who  from  their 

traces  loosed 
Their  sweating  horse,  which  severally  with  headstalls 

they  reposed. 
And  fastened  by  their  chariots ;  when  others  brought 

from  town 
Fat  sheep  and  oxen  instantly ;  bread,  wine,  and  hewed 

down 
Huge  store  of  wood ;  the  winds  transferred  into  the 

friendly  sky 
Their  supper's  savour ;  to  the  which  they  sat  delight- 

And  spent  dl  night  in  open  field ;  fires  round  about 

them  shined. 
As  when  about  the  silver  moon,  when  air  is  tne  from 

wind. 
And  stars  shine  clear,  to  whose  sweet  beams,  high 

prospects,  and  the  brows 
Of  all  steep  hills  and  pinnacles,  thrust  up  themselves 

for  shows ; 
And  even  the  lowly  valleys  gay  to  glitter  in  their  sight. 
When  the  unmeasured  firmament  bunts  to  disclose 

her  light. 
And  all  the  signs  in  heaven  an  seen,  that  glad  the 

shepherd's  heart ; 
Lo,  many  fires  disclosed,  their  beams^  made  by  the 

Trojan  part 
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Before  the  face  of  Ilion,  and  her  bright  turrets  showed. 
A  thousand  courts  of  guard  kept  firoi,  and  eyery  guard 

allowed 
Fifly  stout  men,  by  whom  their  hone  eat  oats,  and 

hard-white  com, 
And  all  did  wilfully  expect  the  silver-throned  mom. 

Cowpcr*8  translation  is  brief,  but  yiy  id  and  distinct  :— 

As  when  around  the  clear  bright  moon,  the  stars 
Shine  in  full  splendour,  and  the  winds  are  bushed. 
The  groyes,  the  mountain-tops,  the  headland  heights 
Stand  all  apparent,  not  a  vapour  streaks 
The  boundless  blue,  but  ether  opened  wide 
All  glitters,  and  the  shepherd's  heart  is  cheered. 


THOMAS  TICKBLL. 

The  friendship  of  Addison  has  shed  a  reflected 
light  on  some  of  his  contemporaries,  and  it  elevated 
them,  in  their  own  day,  to  considerable  importance. 
Amongst  these  was  Thomas  Tickeix  (1686-1740), 
bom  at  Bridekirk,  near  Carlisle,  and  educated  at 
Oxford.  He  was  a  writer  in  the  Spectator  and  Guar- 
dian, and  when  Addison  went  to  Ireland  as  secre- 
taxpr  to  Lord  Sunderland,  Tickell  accompanied  Mm, 
and  was  employed  in  public  business.  He  published 
a  translation  of  the  first  book  of  the  Iliad  at  the  same 
time  with  Pope.  Addison  and  the  Whigs  pronounced 
it  to  be  the  best,  while  the  Tories  ranged  under  the 
banner  of  Pope.  The  circumstance  led  to  a  breach 
of  the  friendship  betwixt  Addison  and  Pope,  which 
was  never  healed.  Addison  continued  his  patronage 
of  Tickell,  made  him  his  under  secretary  of  state, 
and  left  him  the  charge  of  publishing  his  works. 
Tickell  had  elegance  and  tenderness  as  a  poet,  but 
was  deficient  in  variety  and  force.  His  ballad  of 
*  Colin  and  Lucy'  is  worth  all  his  other  works.  It 
has  the  simplicity  and  pathos  of  the  elder  lyrics, 
without  their  too  frequent  coarseness  and  abrupt 
transitions.  His  '  Elegy  on  the  Death  of  Addison' 
is  considered  by  Johnson  one  of  the  most  elegant 
and  sublime  funeral  poems  in  the  language.  The 
author's  own  friend,  Steele,  considered  it  only  *  prose 
in  rhyme  t'  The  following  extract  contains  the  best 
verses  in  the  elegy : — 

Oft  let  me  range  the  gloomy  aisles  alone. 
Sad  luxury !  to  vulgar  minds  unknown. 
Along  the  walls  where  speaking  marbles  show 
What  worthies  form  the  hallowed  mould  below ; 
Proud  names !  who  once  the  reins  of  empire  held, 
In  arms  who  triumphed,  or  in  arts  excelled ; 
Chiefs  graced  with  scars,  and  prodigal  of  blood. 
Stem  patriots,  who  for  sacred  freedom  stood ; 
Just  men  by  whom  impartial  laws  were  given. 
And  saints  who  taught  and  led  the  way  to  heaven. 
Ne'er  to  these  chambers  where  the  mighty  rest, 
Since  their  foundation  came  a  nobler  guest ; 
Nor  e'er  was  to  the  bowers  of  bliss  conveyed 
A  fairer  spirit,  or  more  welcome  shade. 

In  what  new  region  to  the  just  assigned. 
What  new  employments  please  the  unbodied  mind? 
A  winged  virtue  through  the  ethereal  sky. 
From  world  to  world  unwearied  does  he  fly ; 
Or  curious  trace  the  long  laborious  maze 
Of  Heaven's  decrees,  where  wondering  angels  gaze  \ 
Does  he  delight  to  hear  bold  seraphs  tell 
How  Michael  battled,  and  the  dragon  fell ; 
Or,  mixed  with  milder  cherubim,  to  glow 
In  hymns  of  love  not  ill  essayed  below  1 
Or  dost  thou  warn  poor  mortals  left  behind  f 
A  task  well  suited  to  thy  gentle  mind. 
Oh !  if  sometimes  thy  spotless  form  descend, 
To  me  thy  aid,  thou  guardian  genius  1  lend. 


When  rage  misguides  me,  or  when  fear  alarms. 
When  pain  distresses,  or  when  pleasure  chanus. 
In  silent  whisp'rings  purer  thoughts  impart. 
And  tum  from  ill  a  frail  and  feeble  heart ; 
Lead  through  the  paths  tiiy  virtue  trod  bdTore, 
Till  bliss  shall  join,  nor  d^h  can  part  no  more. 

That  awful  form  which,  so  the  Heavens  decree. 
Must  still  be  loved,  and  still  deplored  by  me. 
In  nightly  visions  seldom  fails  to  rue, 
Or  roused  by  Faney,  meets  my  waking  eyes. 
If  business  calls,  or  crowded  courts  invite. 
The  unblemished  statesman  seems  to  strike  my  n^i ; 
If  in  the  stage  I  seek  to  soothe  my  care, 
I  meet  his  soul,  which  breathes  in  Cato  there ; 
If  pensive  to  the  rural  shades  I  rove. 
His  step  o'ertakes  me  in  the  lonely  grove ; 
'Twas  there  of  just  and  good  he  reasoned  strong. 
Cleared  some  great  truth,  or  raised  some  serioofi  song ; 
There  patient  showed  us  the  wise  course  to  steer, 
A  canaid  censor,  and  a  ^end  severe ; 
There  taught  us  how  to  live,  and  (oh !  too  hi^ 
The  price  for  knowledge)  taught  us  how  to  die. 

Thou  hill  I  whose  brow  the  antique  stroctures  grace. 
Reared  by  bold  chiefs  of  W^arwick's  noble  race ; 
Why,  once  so  loved,  whene'er  thy  bower  appeam. 
O'er  my  dim  eyeballs  glance  the  sudden  tears ! 
How  sweet  were  once  tny  prospects  fresh  and  fair,        I 
Thy  sloping  walks,  and  unpolluted  air ! 
How  sweet  the  glooms  beneath  thy  aged  treea. 
Thy  noontide  shadow,  and  thy  evening  breeze ! 
His  imase  thy  forsaken  bowers  restore. 
Thy  walks  and  airy  prospects  charm  no  more ; 
No  more  the  summer  in  thv  glooms  allayed. 
Thy  evening  breezes,  and  thy  noonday  shade. 


Colin  and  Lucy. — A  BdUctd, 

Of  Leinster,  famed  for  maidens  fair. 

Bright  Lucy  was  the  grace, 
Nor  e'er  did  LifFy's  limpid  stream 

Reflect  so  sweet  a  face  ; 

Till  luckless  love  and  pining  care 

Impaired  her  rosy  hue. 
Her  coral  lips  and  damask  cheeks, 

And  eyra  of  glossy  blue. 

Oh  !  have  you  seen  a  lily  pale 

When  beating  nuns  descend! 
So  drooped  the  slow-consuming  maid, 

Her  life  now  near  its  end. 

By  Lucy  wamed,  of  flattering  swains 

Take  heed,  ye  easy  fair  I 
Of  vengeance  due  to  broken  vows. 

Ye  peijured  swains  !  beware. 

Three  times  all  in  the  dead  of  night 

A  bell  was  heard  to  ring. 
And  shrieking,  at  her  window  thrice 

The  raven  flapped  his  wing. 

Too  well  the  love-lorn  maiden  knew 

The  solemn  boding  sound, 
And  thus  in  dying  words  b^oke 

The  virgins  weeping  round: 

'  I  hear  a  voice  you  cannot  hear, 

Which  says  1  must  not  stay ; 
I  see  a  hand  you  cannot  see. 

Which  beckons  me  away. 

By  a  false  heart  and  broken  vows 

In  early  youth  I  die. 
Was  I  to  blame  because  his  bride 

Was  thrice  as  rich  as*I  t 
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Ah,  Colin !  give  not  her  thy  tows, 

VowB  due  to  me  alone ; 
Nor  thou,  fond  maid !  reoeive  his  kiss. 

Nor  think  him  all  thy  own. 

To-morrow  in  the  church  to  wed, 

Impatient  both  prepare ; 
But  Imow,  fond  maid !  and  know,  false  man  ! 

That  Lucy  will  be  there. 

Then  bear  my  corse,  my  comrades  I  bear. 

This  bridegroom  blithe  to  meet ; 
He  in  his  wading  trim  so  gay, 

I  in  my  winding  sheet.' 

She  spoke ;  she  died.    Her  corpse  was  borne 

The  bridegroom  blithe  to  meet ; 
He  in  his  wading  trim  so  gay. 

She  in  her  winding  sheet. 

Then  what  were  peijuied  Cohn's  thoaghts  I 

How  were  these  nuptials  kept! 
The  bridesmen  flocked  round  Lucy  dead. 

And  all  the  village  wept. 

Confusion,  shame,  remorse,  despair. 

At  once  his  bosom  swell ; 
The  damps  of  death  bedewed  his  brow ; 

He  shook,  he  groaned,  he  fell. 

From  the  rain  bride,  ah !  bride  no  more ! 
The  varying  crimson  fled, 
■  When  stretched  before  her  rival's  corpse 

,  She  saw  her  husband  dead. 

Then  to  his  Lucy's  new  made  grave 

Convoyed  by  trembling  swains. 
One  mould  with  her,  beneath  one  sod. 

For  ever  he  remains. 

Oft  at  this  crave  the  constant  hind 
I  And  plighted  maid  are  seen ; 

With  garlands  gay  and  true-love  knots 
They  deck  the  sacred  green. 

'  But,  swain  forsworn !  whoe'er  thou  art,. 

This  hallowed  spot  forbear ; 

Remember  Colin's  dreadful  fate, 

And  fear  to  meet  him  there. 

8IR  BAMfTBL  OARTIL 

Sir  Samuel  Garth,,  an  eminent  physician,  pub- 
lished in  1696  his  poem  of  The  Dupentaty,  to  aid 
the  college  of  physicians  in  a  war  tiiey  were  then 
waging  with  the  apothecaries.  The  latter  had  ven- 
tured to  prescribey  as  weD  as  compound  medicines ; 
and  the  physicians,  to  outbid  them  in  popularity, 
advertised  that  they  would  give  advice  gratia  to  the 
poor,  and  establish  a  dispensary  of  their  own  for  the 
sale  of  cheap  medicines.  The  college  triumphed; 
but  in  1703  the  House  of  Lords  decid^  that  apothe- 
caries were  entitled  to  exercise  the  privilege  which 
Garth  and  his  brother  physicians  resisted.  Garth 
was  a  popular  and  benevolent  man,  a  firm  Whig, 
yet  the  early  encourager  of  Pope;  and  when  Dryden 
died,  he  pronounced  a  Latin  oration  over  the  poet's 
remains.  With  Addison,  he  was,  politically  and 
personally,  on  terms  of.  the  closest  intimacy.  Garth 
died  in  1718.  The  'Dispensary'  is  a  mock  heroic 
poem  in  six  cantos.  Some  of  the  leading  apothe- 
caries of  the  day  are  happily  ridiculed ;  but  the  in- 
terest of  the  satire  has  passed  away,  and  it  did  not 
contain  enough  of  the  life  of  poetry  to  preserve  it 
A  few  lines  will  give  a  specimen  of  the  manner  and 
the  versification  of  the  poem.  It  opens  in  the  fol- 
lowing strain  :— 


Speak,  goddess !  since  'tis  thou  that  Ix^st  canst  tell, 

How  ancient  leagues  to  modem  discord  fell ; 

And  why  physicians  were  so  cautious  grown 

Of  others'  lives,  and  lavish  of  their  own ; 

How  by  a  journey  to  the  Elysian  plain. 

Peace  triumphed,  and  old  time  returned  again. 
Not  far  from  that  most  celebrated  plaoe,^ 

Where  angty  justice  shows  her  awful  face ; 

Where  little  villains  must  submit  to  fate. 

That  great  ones  may  enjoy  the  world  in  state ; 

There  stands  a  dome,^  majestic  to  the  sight. 

And  sumptuous  arches  bear  its  oval  height ; 

A  golden  globe,  placed  high  with  artful  skill. 

Seems,  to  the  distant  sight,  a  gilded  pill ; 

This  pile  was,  by  the  pious  patron's  aim, 

Raised  for  a  use  as  noblfi  as  its  frame ; 

Nor  did  the  learned  society  decline 

The  propagation  of  that  great  design ; 

In  all  her  mazes.  Nature's  face  they  viewed. 

And,  as  she  disi^peared,  their  search  pursued. 

Wrapt  in  the  shade  of  night  the  goddess  lies. 

Yet  to  the  learned  unveils  her  dark  disguise, 

But  shuns  the  gross  access  of  vulgar  eyes. 
Now  she  unfolds  the  faint  and  dawning  strife 

Of  infant  atoms  kindling  into  life ; 

How  ductile  matter  new  meanders  takes. 

And  slender  trains  of  twisting  fibres  makes ; 

And  how  the  viscous  seeks  a  closer  tone. 

By  just  degrees  to  harden  into  bone ; 

While  the  more  loose  flow  from  the  vital  urn, 

And  in  full  tides  of  purple  streams  return ; 

How  lambent   flames  from   life's   bright   lamps 
arise, 

And  dart  in  emanations  through  the  eyes ; 
How  from  each  sluice  a  gentle  torrent  pours. 

To  slake  a  feverish  heat  with  ambient  showers ; 

Whence  their  mechanic  powers  the  spirits  claim ; 

How  great  their  force,  how  delicate  their  frame ; 

How  the  same  nerves  are  fashioned  to  sustain 

The  greatest  pleasure  and  the  greatest  pain  ; 

Why  bilious  juice  a  golden  light  puts  on. 

And  floods  of  chyle  in  silver  currents  run ; 

How  the  dim  speck  of  entity  began 

To  extend  its  recent  form,  and  stretch  to  man ;  *   * 

Whv  envy  oft  transforms  with  wan  disguise. 

And  why  gav  Mirth  sits  smilinc  in  the  eyes ;    *    * 

Whence  Mile's  vigour  at  the  Olympic's  diown. 

Whence  tropes  to  Finch,  op  impudence  to  Sloane ; 

How  matter,  by  the  varied  shape  of  pores 

Or  idiots  frames,  or  solemn  senators. 

Hence  'tis  we  wait  the  wondrous  cause  to  fmd. 
How  body  acts  upon  impassive  mind ; 
How  fumes  of  wine  the  thinking  part  can  fire, 
Past  hopes  revive,  and  present  joys  inspire ; 
Whv  our  complexions  oft  our  soul  declare. 
And  how  the  passions  in  the  features  are ; 
How  touch  and  harmony  arise  between 
Corporeal  figure,  and  a  form  unseen ; 
How  quick  their  faculties  the  limbs  fulfil, 
And  act  at  eveiy  summons  of  the  will  ;• 
With  mighty  truths,  mysterious  to  descry. 
Which  in  the  womb  of  distant  causes  lie. 

But  now  no  grand  inquiries  are  descried ; 
Mean  faction  reigns  where  knowledge  should-  preside ; 
Feuds  are  increased,  and  learning  laid  aside ; 
Thus  synods  oft  concern  for  faith  conceal. 
And  for  important  nothings  show  a  zeal : 
The  drooping  sciences  neglected  pine, 
And  Paean's  beams  with  fading  lustre  shine. 
No  readers  here  with  hectic  looks  are  found, 
Nor   eyes    in    rheum,    through    midnight-watching 

drowned: 
The  lonely  edifice  in  sweats  complains 
That  nothing  there  but  sullen  silence  rei^s. 


1  Old  Bailey. 


*  The  CbOcge  of  PbyricUna, 


I   FKOM  1689 


CYCLOPEDIA  OF 


loin?. 


This  place,  lo  fit  for  undiAtnrbed  repose, 

I  The  god  of  sloth  for  his  asylum  chose ; 
Upon  a  couch  of  down  in  these  abodes, 
Supine  with  folded  arms,  he  thoughtless  nods ; 
Indulging  dreams  his  godhead  lull  to  ease, 

i  Witib  murmurs  of  soft  rills,  and  whispering  trees : 
The  poppy  and  each  numbing  plant  dispense 

I  Their  drowsy  Tirtue  and  dull  indolence ; 
No  passions  interrupt  his  easy  reign. 
No  problems  puzzle  his  letluugic  brain : 
But  dark  oblirion  guards  his  peaceful  bed. 
And  lazy  fogs  hang  lingering  o'er  his  head. 

The  following  is  from  a  grandiloquent  address  by 
Colocynthus,  a  keen  apothecary : — 

Could'st  thou  propose  that  we,  the  friends  of  fates, 

Who  fill  churchyards,  and  who  unpeople  states, 

Who  baffle  nature,  and  dispose  of  lives. 

Whilst  Russel,  as  we  please,  or  starves  or  thrives. 

Should  e'er  submit  to  their  despotic  will, 

Who  out  of  consultation  scarce  can  skill! 

The  towering  Alps  shall  sooner  sink  to  vales. 

And  leeches,  in  our  glasses,  swell  to  whales ; 

Or  Norwich  trade  in  instruments  of  steel, 

And  Birmingham  in  stuffli  and  druggets  deal  1 
i  Alleys  at  Wapping  furnish  us  new  modes, 
I  And  Monmouth  Street,  Versailles,  with  riding^hoods ; 
;  The  sick  to  the  Hundreds  in  pale  throngs  repair, 

And  change  the  Gravel-pits  for  Kentish  air. 

Our  properties  must  on  our  arms  depend ; 

*T\8  next  to  conquer,  bravely  to  defend. 

'Tis  to  the  vulgar  death  too  harsh  appears ; 

The  ill  we  feel  is  only  in  our  fears. 
To  die,  is  landing  on  some  silent  shore, 

Where  billows  never  break,  nor  tempests  roar : 

Ere  well  we  feel  the  friendlv  stroke,  'tis  o'er. 

The  wise  through  thought  the  insults  of  death  defy ; 

The  fools  through  blessed  insensibility. 

'TIS  what  the  guilty  fear,  the  pious  crave ; 

Sought  by  the  wretch,  and  vanquished  by  the  brave. 

It  eases  lovers,  sets  the  captive  free ; 

And,  though  a  tyrant,  offen  liberty. 

Garth  wrote  the  epilogue  to  Addison's  tragedy  of 
Cato,  which  ends  with  the  following  pleacing  lines : — 

Oh,  may  once  more  the  happy  age  appear. 
When  words  were  artless,  and  the  thoughts  sincere ; 
When  gold  and  grandeur  were  unenvied  things, 
And  courts  less  coveted  than  groves  and  springs. 
Love  then  shall  only  mourn  when  truth  complains, 
And  constancy  feel  transport  in  his  chains ; 
Sighs  with  success  their  own  soft  language  tell. 
And  eyes  shall  utter  what  the  lips  conceal : 
Virtue  again  to  its  bright  station  climb. 
And  beauty  fear  no  enemy  but  time ; 
The  fair  shall  listen  to  desert  alone. 
And  every  Lucia  find  a  Cato's  son. 


8Z&  BICHABD  BLACKMOIUB. 

Sir  Richard  Blackhore  was  one  of  the  most 
fortunate  physicians,  and  the  most  persecuted  poets, 
of  this  period.  He  was  bom  of  a  good  family  in 
Wiltshire,  and  took  the  degree  of  M.A.  at  Oxford 
in  1676.  He  was  in  extensive  medical  practice,  was 
knighted  by  King  William  III.,  and  afterwards 
made  censor  of  the  college  of  physicians.  In  1695, 
he  published  Prince  Arthur^  an  epic  poem,  which  he 
says  he  wrote  amidst  the  duties  of  his  profession,  in 
cofibehouses,  or  in  passing  up  and  down  the  streets  I 
Dryden,  whom  he  had  attacked  for  licentiousness, 
satirised  him  for  writing  '  to  the  rumbling  of  his 
chariot- wheels.'  Blackmore  continued  writing,  and 
published  a  series  of  epic  poems  on  King  Alfred, 
Queen  Elizabeth,  the  Redeemer,  the  CreatioD,  &c. 


AU  hare  rank  into  obUvkm;  but  Baps 
his  memory  in  varioiu  satirical 
extended  hii  friendship  to  the  Wins 
private  character  was  ezemplaiy  and  ~ 
Dr  Johnson  included  Blackmore  in  hta  editiai  cc 
the  poets,  bat  restricted  his  pnblicatioo  of  hit  wofki 
to  the  poem  of  *  Creation,'  whidi,  he  said,  *  wiati 
neither  lutnnony  of  nnmbera,  mtxurmej  ai  tfaovghi 
nor  elegance  of  diction.'  Blackmove  died  m  170. 
Hie  deaign  of  *  Creation*  was  to  dcmosistnie  tlit 
ezistenoe  of  a  Divine  Eternal  Mind.  He  latei  the 
prooft  of  a  Deity  firom  natoral  and  physical  pftHB»> 
mena,  and  aftenrards  reviews  the  aysteoia  of  the 
Epicureans  and  the  Fatalists,  conripdhig  with  s 
hymn  to  the  Creator  of  the  world.  Tlie  pettoi 
Blaclonore  is  everjrwhere  appazent  in  his  wntnrf : 
hot  the  genius  of  poetry  too  oftm  eTapoEstes  aauist 
his  commonplace  illustrations  and  pnmng  deds- 
mation.  One  passage  of  *  CreatioD'  (addicasoi  u> 
the  disciples  of  Lucretdus)  win  snffioe  to  show  the 
style  of  Blackmore,  in  its  move  sded  and  ionauiwi 
nmnner: — 

Tou  ask  us  why  the  soil  the  thistle  breeds ; 
Why  its  spontjukeous  birth  are  thorns  and  weeds ; 
Wl^  for  the  harvest  it  the  hanx>w  needs ! 

Ice  Author  might  a  nobler  world  bAve  made. 
In  brighter  dress  the  hills  and  vales  arrayed. 
And  all  its  face  in  flowery  scenes  di^layed 
The  glebe  untilled  might  plenteous  crops  ~ 
And  brought  forth  spicy  groves  instead  of 
Rich  fruit  and  flowers,  without  the  gardeaer's  paiM» 
Might  every  hill  have  crowned,  have  honoaxed  all  the 

plains : 
This  Nature  might  have  boasted,  had  the  Mind 
Who  formed  the  spacious  universe  designed 
That  man,  from  labour  free,  as  well  as  griel^ 
Should  pass  in  lazy  luxury  his  life. 
But  he  his  creature  gave  a  fertile  soil. 
Fertile,  but  not  without  the  owner's  toil. 
That  some  reward  his  industry  should  crown. 
And  that  his  food  in  part  mignt  be  his  own. 

But  while  insulting  you  airaign  the  land. 
Ask  why  it  wants  the  plou^,  or  labonrer'a  hand ; 
Kind  to  the  marble  rocks,  you  ne'er  complain 
That  they,  without  the  sculptor's  skill  and  pain. 
No  perfect  statue  yield,  no  f>asse  relieve. 
Or  finished  column  for  the  palace  give. 
Yet  if  from  hills  unlaboured  figures  came, 
Man  might  have  ease  enjoyed,  though  never  frma. 

You  may  the  world  of  mors  defect  apbtaid. 
That  other  works  by  Nature  are  unmade : 
That  she  did  never,  at  her  own  expense^ 
A  palace  rear,  and  in  magnificence 
Out-rival  art,  to  grace  the  stately  rooms ; 
That  she  no  castle  builds,  no  lofty  domes. 
Had  Nature's  hand  these  various  works  prrparedp 
What  thoughtfril  care,  what  labour  had  been  apatd^. 
But  then  no  realm  would  one  great  master  show. 
No  Phidias  Greece,  and  Rome  no  Angela. 
With  equal  reason,  too,  you  might  demand 
Why  boats  and  ships  require  the  artist's  hand ; 
Why  generous  Nature  did  not  these  provide. 
To  pass  the  standing  lake,  or  flowing  tide  I 

I  ou  sav  the  hills,  which  hi^  in  air  arise. 
Harbour  m  clouds,  and  mingle  with  the  skies. 
That  earth's  dishonour  and  encumbering  load. 
Of  many  spacious  regions  man  defraud ; 
For  beasts  and  birds  of  prey  a  desolate  abodes 
But  can  the  obiector  no  convenience  find 
In  mountains,  hills,  and  rocks,  whidi  gird  and  hiad 
The  mighty  frame,  that  else  would  be  di^oined  f 
Do  not  those  heaps  the  raging  tide  resmin. 
And  for  the  dome  afford  tne  marble  vein  f 
Does  not  the  rivers  from  the  mountains  flotr. 
And  bring  down  riches  to  the  vale  below  I 
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▲MBROSB  PHILIPS. 


See  how  the  toirent  rolls  the  golden  tand 
From  the  high  ridges  to  the  flatter  land. 
The  lofty  lines  ahound  with  endless  store 
Of  mineral  treasure  and  metallic  ore. 


AMBROSE  PHIUPfl. 

Among  the  Whig  poets  of  the  day,  whom  Pope's 
enmity  raised  to  temporary  importance,  was  Ambrose 
PRiLiPfl  (1671-1749).  He  was  a  natire  of  Leices- 
tershire, educated  at  Camhridge,  and  patronised  by 
the  Whig  goremment  of  €^eorge  L  He  was  a  com- 
missioner of  the  collieries,  held  some  appointments 
in  Irdand,  and  sat  for  the  county  of  Aiinagh  in  the 
Irish  House  of  Commons.  The  works  of  Philips 
consist  of  three  plays,  some  miscellaneous  poems, 
translations,  and  pastorals.  The  latter  were  pub- 
lished in  the  same  miscellany  with  those  of  Pope, 
and  were  injudiciously  praised  by  Tickell  as  the 
finest  in  the  English  language.  Pope  resented  this 
unjust  depreciation  of  his  own  poetry  by  an  ironical 
i  paper  in  the  Guardian,  calculated  to  make  Philips 
appear  ridiculous.  Ambrose  felt  the  satire  keenly, 
and  even  Towed  to  take  personal  yengeance  on  hjs 
adversary,  by  whipping  him  with  a  rod  in  Button's 
coffeehouse.  A  paper  war  ensued,  and  Pope  im- 
mortalised Philips 


The  bard  whom  pilfered  pastorals  renown, 

Who  turns  a  Persian  tale  for  half-a-crown ; 

Just  writes  to  make  his  barrenness  appear, 

And  strains  from  hard-bound  brains  eight  lines  a-year. 

The  pastorals  are  certwnly  poor  enough;  but 
Philips  was  an  elegant  versifier,  and  Groldsmith  has 
eulogised  part  of  Ms  epistle  to  Lord  Dorset,  as  *  in- 
comparably fine.* 

A  fragment  of  Sappho,  translated  by  Philips,  is  a 
poetical  gem  so  brilliant,  that  Warton  thought  Addi- 
son must  have  assisted  in  its  composition : — 

Blessed  as  the  immortal  gods  is  he, 
The  youth  who  fondly  sits  by  thee, 
And  hears  and  sees  thee  all  the  while. 
Softly  speak  and  sweetly  smile. 

Twas  this  depnTed  my  soul  of  rest, 
And  raised  such  tumults  in  my  breast ; 
For  while  I  gazed  in  transport  tossed. 
My  breath  was  gone,  my  voice  was  lost. 

My  bosom  glowed  ;  the  subtle  flame 
Ran  quickly  through  my  vital  frame ; 
O'er  my  dim  eyes  a  darkness  hung ; 
My  ears  with  hollow  murmurs  rung. 

In  dewy  damps  my  limbs  were  chilled, 
My  blciod  with  gentle  horrors  thrilled ; 


My  feeble  pulse  foigot  to  play ; 
I  fainted,  sunk,  and  died  away. 


JE^pitOe  to  the  Earl  of  DoneL 

Copaif  HAOBif ,  Haroih  9, 17C0L 

From  frozen  climes,  and  endless  tracts  of  snow, 
From  streams  which  northern  winds  forbid  to  flow, 
What  present  shall  the  Muse  to  Dorset  bring, 
Or  how,  so  near  the  pole,  attempt  to  sing  f 
The  hoaiy  winter  here  conceals  from  sight 
All  pleasing  objects  which  to  vene  inrite. 
The  hills  and  dales,  and  the  delightful  woods, 
The  flowery  plains,  and  silTer-streaming  floods. 
By  snow  disguised,  in  bright  confusion  lie. 
And  with  one  dazzling  waste  fatigue  the  eye. 

No  gentle-breathing  breeze  prepares  the  spring, 
No  bi&  within  the  desert  region  sing. 
The  ships,  unmoved,  the  boisterous  winds  defy. 
While  rattling  chariots  o'er  the  ocean  fly. 


The  vast  leviathan  wants  room  to  play. 
And  spout  his  waters  in  the  face  of  day. 
The  starving  wolves  along  the  main  sea  prowl, 
And  to  the  moon  in  icy  valleys  howl. 
O'er  many  a  shining  league  the  level  main 
Here  spreads  itself  into  a  glassy  plain : 
There  solid  billows  of  enormous  size, 
Alps  of  green  ice,  in  wild  disorder  rise. 

And  yet  but  lately  have  I  seen^  even  here, 
The  winter  in  a  lovely  dress  appear, 
Ere  yet  the  clouds  let  fall  the  treasured  snow. 
Or  winds  begun  through  hazy  skies  to  blow : 
At  evening  a  keen  eastern  breeze  arose, 
And  the  descending  rain  unsullied  froze. 
Soon  as  the  silent  shades  of  night  withdrew. 
The  ruddy  mom  disclosed  at  once  to  view 
The  face  of  nature  in  a  rich  disguise, 
And  brightened  eveiy  object  to  my  eyes : 
For  every  shrub,  and  every  blade  of  grass. 
And  every  pointed  thorn,  seemed  wrought  in  j^ass ; 
In  pearls  and  rubies  rich  the  hawthorns  show, 
While  through  the  ice  the  crimson  berries  glow. 
The  thick-sprung  reeds,  which  watery  marsoes  yield, 
Seemed  polished  lances  in  a  hostile  field. 
The  stag,  in  limpid  currents,  with  surprise 
Sees  crystal  branches  on  his  forehead  rise : 
The  spreading  oak,  the  beech,  and  towering  pine. 
Glazed  over,  in  the  freezing  ether  shine. 
The  frighted  birds  the  rattling  branches  shun^ 
Which  wave  and  glitter  in  the  distant  sun. 

When,  if  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  arise. 
The  brittle  forest  into  atoms  flies ; 
The  crackling  wood  beneath  the  tempest  bends. 
And  in  a  spangled  shower  the  prospect  ends : 
Or,  if  a  southern  gale  the  region  warm, 
And  by  degrees  unbind  the  wintry  charm. 
The  traveller  a  miry  countxy  sees, 
And  journeys  sad  beneath  tne  dropping  trees : 
Like  some  deluded  peasant.  Merlin  leiuls 
Through  fragrant  bowers,  and  through  delicious  meads ; 
While  here  enchanted  gardens  to  him  rise. 
And  aiiy  fabrics  there  attract  his  eyes. 
His  wandering  feet  the  magic  paths  pursue. 
And,  while  he  thinks  the  fair  illusion  true. 
The  trackless  scenes  disperse  in  fluid  air, 
And  woods,  and  wilds,  and  thorny  ways  appear : 
A  tedious  road  the  weary  wretch  returns. 
And,  as  he  goes,  the  transient  vision  mourns. 

The  First  Pastond, 
LoBBiir. 

If  we,  0  Dorset !  quit  the  city-throng. 

To  meditate  in  shades  the  rural  song. 

By  your  command,  be  present ;  and,  O  bring 

The  Muse  along  I    The  Muse  to  you  shall  smg 

Her  influence,  Buckhurst,  let  me  there  obtain. 

And  I  forgive  the  famed  Sicilian  swain. 

Begin. — In  unluxurious  times  of  yore, 
When  flocks  and  herds  were  no  inglorious  store, 
Lobbin,  a  shepherd  boy,  one  evening  fair. 
As  western  winds  had  cooled  the  siutiy  air. 
His  numbered  sheep  within  the  fold  now  pent, 
Thus  plained  him  of  his  dreary  discontent ; 
Beneath  a  hoary  poplar's  whispering  boughs. 
He,  solitary,  sat,  to  breathe  his  vows. 
Venting  the  tender  anguish  of  his  heart. 
As  passion  taught,  in  accents  free  of  art ; 
And  little  did  he  hope,  while,  night  by  night. 
His  sighs  were  lavished  thus  on  Lucy  bright. 

'  Ah  1  well-a-day,  how  long  must  I  endure 
This  pining  pain  t  Or  who  s^U  speed  my  cure  t 
Fond  love  no  care  will  have,  seek  no  repose. 
Delights  in  griei^  nor  any  measure  knows : 
And  now  the  moon  begins  in  clouds  to  rise ; 
The  brightening  stais  increase  within  the  skios ; 
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The  ninda  arp  hiubed  ;  the  dews  diitil ;  and  ileep 
Hath  closed  the  eyelids  of  mj  waaiy  iheep : 
I  only,  with  the  prowliog  wolf,  conmniined 
All  night  to  w»ke :  with  huoger  he  in  pained. 
And  I  with  lore.     His  hunger  he  mar  tame  ; 
But  who  can  quench,  O  cruel  lore  1  Ui;  flame  t 
Whilom  did  1,  all  a>  (hio  poplar  fair. 
Upraise  m;  heedlen  head,  Chen  void  of  care, 
'Hong  niptic  routs  (he  chief  for  wanton  gsiae ; 
Nor  could  they  metty  make,  till  bobbin  came. 
Who  better  seen  than  1  in  diopheid's  arts. 
To  please  the  lada,  and  win  the  losses'  hatrts  1 
How  deftly,  to  mine  oaten  reed  so  sweet. 
Wont  they  upon  the  green  to  shift  their  feet  I 
And,  wearied  in  the  dance,  how  would  the/  yearn 
Some  wcll-deiisEd  tale  from  me  to  leam  I 
For  manj  songs  and  tales  of  mirth  had  I, 
To  chase  the  loitering  snn  adowu  the  sky ; 
But  ah  I  riuce  Lucy  coy  deep-wrought  her  spita 
Within  m;  heart,  unmindful  of  delight. 
The  jolly  grooms  I  fly,  and,  all  alone. 
To  rocks  and  woods  pour  ibrth  mj  fruitless  moon. 
Oh  I  quit  thy  wonted  scorn,  relentless  fair, 
Ere,  lingering  long,  I  perish  through  despair. 
I  Had  Kiimlind  been  mistnss  of  my  mind, 

Though  not  so  Sail,  she  would  hare  proved  more  kiii^ 
:  O  think,  unwitting  maid,  while  yet  is  time, 
How  flying  veais  impair  thy  youthful  prima  ! 
Thy  virgin  bloom  will  not  for  ever  stay. 
And  flowan,  though  Icfl  ungathercd,  will  decay  : 
The  flowcn,  anew,  returning  seasons  bring  t 
I  But  beauty  laded  has  no  second  spring. 
Mj  words  are  wind!    She,  deaf  to  all  my  cries, 
,  Takes  pleamn!  in  the  mischief  of  her  eyes. 
Like  frisking  heifer,  loose  in  flowery  meads. 
She  gads  where'er  her  roving  fancy  leads ; 
!  Yet  still  from  me.    Ah  lac  1  the  tiresome  chase! 
Shy  as  the  fawn,  she  flies  my  fond  embrace. 
She  flies,  indeed,  but  ever  leaves  behind. 
Fly  where  she  will,  hei  likeness  in  my  mind. 
No  cruel  pu:pose  in  my  speed  I  bear  ; 
Til  only  love  ;  and  love  why  should'i^  thou  feart 
'  ^Vhat  idle  fears  a  iniuden  breast  alarm! 
:  Stay,  simple  girl ;  a  lover  cannot  barm  ; 
Two  sportive  kidlings,  both  fair-fiecked,  I  rear, 
Whoae  shooting  homs  like  tender  buds  appear : 
A  lambkin  too,  of  spotless  fleece,  1  breed. 
And  teach  the  fondling  from  my  band  to  feed : 
Nor  will  1  cease  betimes  to  cull  the  fields 
Of  every  dewy  sweet  the  moniins  yields  : 
From  early  spring  to  autumn  late  shalt  thou 
Receive  gay  girlonds,  blooming  o'er  thy  brow : 
And  when— but  why  these  unavailing  pains? 
The  gifts  alike,  and  giver,  she  disdains  ; 
And  now,  left  heiress  of  the  glen,  she'll  deem 
Me,  landless  lad,  unworthy  her  esteem  ; 
Yet  was  she  bom,  like  me,  of  shenherd-site. 
And  I  may  fields  and  lowing  herds  acquire. 
01  would  my  gifts  but  win  her  wanton  heart, 
Or  could  I  half  the  warmth  I  feel  impart, 
How  would  I  wander,  every  day,  to  find 
The  choice  of  wildings,  blushing  through  the  riud  ! 
For  glossy  plnms  how  ligbCaome  climb  the  tree, 
How  risk  the  vengeance  of  the  tbrifly  bee. 
Or,  if  thou  deign  to  live  a  shepherdess. 
Thou  Lobbin's  flock,  and  Lobbin  shall  possess  ; 
And  fair  my  fiock,  nor  yet  uncon(cly  I, 
If  liquid  fountains  flatUr  not ;  and  why 
Should  liquid  fountains  flatter  us,  yet  show 
I'he  bordering  flowers  less  beauteous  than  they  growl 
"        le,  my  love  1  nor  tbiiili  the  employioent  me«n, 


The  dams  to  milk,  and  little  lambkini 
To  drive  alield,  by  moni,  thn  fattening  ewes, 
'  ink  up  the  coolly  dews ; 


Ere  the  warm  st 


How  would  the  crook  beaeeni  thy  lily  hand  I 
How  would  my  younglings  roond  thee  gaang  tU 
Ah,  witless  younglingsl  pite  not  on  her  eye ; 
Thence  all  my  sorrow ;  thence  the  death  I  die. 
Oh,  killing  beautyl  and  oh,  sore  desire! 
Must  then  my  sufferings  tut  with  life  expire  I 
Though  blossoms  every  year  the  trees  adom, 
Ssrinf  after  spring  I  wither,  nipt  with  scvm : 
Ner  trow  I  when  this  bitter  blast  will  end. 
Or  tf  yon  stars  will  e'er  my  vows  befriend. 
Sle^i,  sleep,  my  flock ;  for  happy  ye  may  take 
Sweet  nightly  rest,  though  still  your  master  wak 

Now  to  the  waning  moon  the  nightingale. 
In  slender  warblings,  tuned  her  piteous  tale. 
The  love-tick  sheph^,  listenbg,  felt  relief. 
Pleased  with  so  sweet  a  partner  m  hii  grief. 
Till,  by  degrees,  her  noteii  and  silent  night 
To  stumben  soil  his  heat7  heart  invite. 


The  Italian  opcm  and  English  pastorals — bolii 
sources  of  fashionable  and  poetical  oflectation — 
driven  out  of  the  fleld  at  this  time  by  tbc  easy,  i 
lent,  good-humoured  Jobh  Gat,  wbo  seems  to  have 
been  the  moat  artJesa  and  the  bo^-beloved  i>f  all  the  i 
Pope  and  Swift  circle  ot  wits  and  poets.    Gaj  wu  ' 


I 


bom  at  Barnstaple,  in  Devonshire,  in  168S.   lie  wm 
of  the  ancient  family  of  the  Le  liaya  of  Oxford  and 
Devonshire ;  but  his  father  being  in  reduced  drcnin- 
stancea,  the  poet  was  pat  apprentice  to  a  silk-merccr   ' 
in  the  Strand,  London,     llu  disliked  tliis  mercetiMy 
employment,  and  at  length  obtained  his  discharge 
from  his  master.     In  1711,  he  published  his  liurui   | 
fports,  a  descriptive  poem,  dedicatfd  to  Pope,  in 
rliich  we  may  trace  his  joy  nt  being  emancipatod 
from  the  drudgery  of  a  shop : — 
But  I,  who  ne'er  was  blessed  by  Fortune's  hand. 
Nor  brightened  ploughshares  in  paternal  land  ; 
Long  in  the  noisy  town  have  been  immured. 
Respired  ita  smoke,  and  all  its  cares  mdnnd. 
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Fatigued  at  last,  a  calm  retreat  I  choee. 
And  soothed  my  harassed  mind  with  sweet  repose. 
Where  fields,  and  shades,  and  the  refreshing  clime 
Inspire  the  sylyan  song,  and  prompt  mjr  rhyme. 

Next  year,  Gay  obtained  the  appointment  of  domestic 
secretary  to  the  Duchess  of  Monnioutli,  on  which 
he  was  cordiaUy  congratulated  by  Pope,  who  took 
a  warm  interest  in  his  fortunes.  His  next  work  was 
iiis  ShephertTa  Week,  m  Six  Pastorals,  written  to 
throw  ridicule  on  those  of  Ambrose  Philips;  but 
containing  so  much  genuine  comic  humour,  and  en- 
tertaining pictures  of  country  life,  that  they  became 
popular,  not  as  satires,  but  on  account  of  their  in- 
trinsic merits,  as  affording  '  a  prospect  of  his  own 
country.'  In  an  address  to  the  *  courteous  reader,' 
Gay  says,  'Thou  wilt  not  find  my  shepherdesses 
idly  piping  on  oaten  reeds,  but  milking  the  kine, 
tying  up  the  sheaves;  or,  if  the  hogs  arc  astray, 
driving  them  to  their  styes.  My  shepherd  gathereth 
none  other  nosegays  but  what  are  the  growth  of  our 
own  fields;  he  sleepeth  not  under  myrtle  shades, 
but  under  a  hedge ;  nor  doth  he  vigilantly  defend 
his  flock  from  wolves,  because  there  arc  none.'  This 
matter-of-fact  view  of  rural  life  has  been  admirably 
followed  by  Crabbe,  with  a  moral  aim  and  effect  to 
which  Gay  never  aspired.  About  this  time  the 
poet  also  produced  his  Trivia,  or  the  Art  of  Walking 
the  Streets  of  London,  and  The  Fan,  a  poem  in  three 
books.  The  former  of  these  is  in  the  mock-heroic 
style,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  Swift,  and  gives 
a  graphic  account  of  the  dangers  and  impediments 
then  encountered  in  traversing  the  narrow,  crowded, 
ill-lighted,  and  vice-infested  thoroughfares  of  the 
metropolis  His  jiaintings  of  city  life  are  in  the 
Dutch  stylo,  low  and  familiar,  but  correctly  and 
forcibly  drawn.  The  following  sketch  of  the  fre- 
quenters of  book-stalls  in  the  streets  may  still  be 
verified : — 

Volumes  on  sheltered  stalls  expanded  lie, 
And  various  science  lures  the  learned  eye ; 
The  bending  shelves  with  ponderous  scholiasts  groan. 
And  deep  divines,  to  modem  shops  unknown ; 
Here,  like  the  bee,  that  on  industrious  wing 
Collects  the  various  odours  of  the  spring. 
Walkers  at  leisure  leaniin^'s  flowers  may  HiK)il, 
Nor  watch  the  wasting  of  the  midnight  oil ; 
May  morals  snatch  from  Plutarch's  tattered  page, 
A  mildewed  Bacon,  or  Statgyra's  sage : 
Here  sauntering  'prentices  o'er  Otway  weep. 
O'er  Congreve  smile,  or  over  D'Urfey  sleep  ; 
Pleased  sempstresses  the  Lock's  famed  Rape  unfold ; 
And  Squirts*  read  Garth  till  apozems  grow  cold. 


,  The  poet  gives  a  lively  and  picturesque  account 
of  the  great  frost  in  London,  when  a  fair  was  held 
on  the  river  Thames : — 

O,  roving  muse  I  recall  that  wondrous  year 
When  Winter  reigned  in  bleak  Britanni&'s  air ; 
When  hoaiy  Thames,  with  frosted  oziers  crowned, 
Was  three  long  moons  in  icy  fetters  bound. 
The  waterman,  forlorn,  along  the  shore, 
Pciiflive  reclines  upon  his  uhcIcss  oar : 
Sec  harnessed  8tc<Hls  desert  the  stony  town. 
And  wander  roads  unstable  not  their  own  ; 
Wheels  o'er  the  hardened  water  smoothly  glide. 
And  raze  with  whitened  tracks  the  slippery  tide ; 
Here  the  fat  cook  piles  high  the  blazing  fire. 
And  scarce  the  spit  can  turn  the  steer  entire ; 
Booths  Buddet)  hide  the  Thames,  long  streets  appear, 
And  numerous  games  proclaim  the  crowded  fair. 

*  Squirt  b  iht  name  of  an  apothecary's  boy  in  Oarth'ki  *  Dla* 
peiuary.' 


So,  when  a  general  bids  the  martial  train 
Spread  their  encampment  o'er  the  spacious  plain. 
Thick-rising  tents  a  canvass  city  build. 
And  the  loud  dice  resound  through  all  the  field. 

In  1713,  Gay  brought  out  a  comedy  entitled  Tlie 
Wife  of  Bath;  but  it  failed  of  success.  His  friends 
were  anxious  in  his  behalf,  and  next  year  (July  1714), 
he  writet  with  joy  to  Pope — *  Since  you  went  out 
of  the  town,  my  Lord  Clarendon  was  appoints 
envoy-extraordiiijuy  to  Hanover,  in  the  room  of 
Lord  Paget ;  and  by  making  use  of  those  friends, 
which  I  entirely  owe  to  you,  he  has  accepted  me  for 
his  secretary.'  The  poet  accordingly  quitted  his 
situation  in  the  Monmouth  family,  and  accompanied 
Lord  Clarendon  on  his  embassy.  He  seems,  how- 
ever, to  have  held  it  only  for  about  two  months;  for 
on  the  2dd  of  September  of  the  same  year,  Pope 
welcomes  him  to  his  native  soil,  and  counsels  him, 
now  that  the  queen  was  dead,  to  write  something 
on  the  king,  or  prince,  or  princess.  Gay  was  an 
anxious  expectant  of  court  favour,  and  he  complied 
with  Pope's  request  He  wrote  a  poem  on  the  prin- 
cess, and  the  royal  family  went  to  sec  his  play  of 
What  Ifye  Call  It?  produced  shortly  after  his  return 
from  Hanover,  in  1714.  The  piece  was  eminently 
BucoessfU;  and  Gay  was  stimulated  to  another  dra- 
matic attempt  of  a  similar  nature,  entitled  T*hree 
Hours  After  Marriage,  Some  personal  satire  and 
indecent  dialogues  in  this  piece,  together  with  the 
improbability  of  the  plot,  sealed  its  fate  with  the 
public.  It  soon  fell  into  disgrace;  and  its  author 
being  alhud  that  Pope  and  Arbuthnot  would  sufl!er 
injury  from  their  supposed  connexion  with  it,  took 
'all  the  shame  on  himself.'  Gay  was  silent  and 
dejected  for  some  time;  but  in  1720  he  published 
his  poems  by  subscription,  and  realised  a  sum  of 
£  1 000.  He  received,  also,  a  present  of  South-  Sea  stock, 
and  was  supposed  to  be  worth  £20,000,  all  of  which 
he  lost  by  the  explosion  of  that  famous  delusion. 
This  serious  oilamity  to  one  fond  of  finery  in  dress 
and  living  only  prompted  to  farther  literary  exer- 
tion. In  1724,  Gay  brought  out  another  dinma. 
The  Captives,  which  was  acted  with  moderate  suc- 
cess; and  in  1726  he  wrote  a  volume  of  fables, 
designed  for  the  special  improvement  of  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland,  who  certainly  did  not  learn  mercy 
or  humanity  from  them.  The  accession  of  the 
prince  and  princess  to  the  throne  seemed  to  augur 
well  for  the  fortunes  of  Gay;  but  he  was  only 
offered  the  situation  of  gentleman  usher  to  one  of 
the  young  princesses,  and  considering  this  an  insult, 
he  rejected  it  His  genius  proved  his  best  patron. 
In  1726,  Swift  came  to  England,  and  resided  two 
months  wit!i  Pope  at  Twickenham.  Among  other 
plans,  the  dean  of  St  Patrick  suggested  to  Gay  the 
idea  of  a  Newgate  pastoral,  in  which  the  charac- 
ters should  be  thieves  and  highwaymen,  and  the 
Beggar's  Opera  was  the  result  When  finished,  the 
two  friends  were  doubtful  of  the  success  of  the  piece, 
but  it  was  received  with  unbounded  applause.  The 
songs  and  music  aided  greatly  its  popularity,  and 
there  was  also  the  recommendation  of  political  satire ; 
for  the  quarrel  between  Peachum  and  Lockit  was 
an  allusion  to  a  personal  collision  between  Wolpolc 
and  his  colleague.  Lord  Townsend.  The  spirit  and 
variety  of  the  piece,  in  which  song  and  sentiment 
are  so  happily  intermixed  with  vice  and  roguery, 
still  render  the  *  Beggar's  Opera'  a  favourite  with 
the  public ;  but  as  Gay  has  succeeded  in  making 
highwaymen  agreeable,  and  even  attractive,  it  can- 
not be  commended  for  its  moral  tendency.  Of  this 
we  suspect  the  Epicurean  author  thought  little,  llic 
opera  had  a  run  of  sixty- three  nights,  and  became 
the  rage  of  town  and  country.    Its  success  * 
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the  effect  of  giviDg  rise  to  the  Engliih  opera,  a  spe- 
cies of  light  comedy  enliyened  by  songs  and  music, 
which  for  a  time  supplanted  the  Italian  opera,  with 
all  its  exotic  and  elaborate  graces.  Gray  tried  a 
sequel  to  the  '  Beggar's  Opera,'  under  the  title  of 
PoUy;  but  as  it  was  supposed  to  contain  sazcasms 
on  the  court,  the  lord  chamberlain  prohibited  its 
representation.  The  poet  had  recourse  to  publica- 
tion ;  and  such  was  the  zeal  of  his  friends,  and  the 
effect  of  party  spirit,  that  while  the  '  Beggar's  Opera' 
realised  for  him  only  about  £400,  '  FoUy*  produced 
a  profit  of  £1100  or  £1200.  The  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough gaye  £100  as  her  subscription  for  a  copy. 
Gay  had  now  amassed  £3000  by  his  writings,  which 
he  resolved  to  keep  *  entire  and  sacred.'  He  was  at 
the  same  time  received  into  the  house  of  his  kind 
patrons  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Queensberry,  with 
whom  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  His  only 
literary  occupation  was  composing  additional  fables, 
and  corresponding  occasionally  with  Pope  and 
Swift  A  sudden  attack  of  inflammatory  fever 
hurried  him  out  of  life  in  three  days.  He  died  on 
the  4th  of  December  1732.  Pope's  letter  to  Swift 
announcing  the  event  was  indorsed  by  the  latter : 
'On  my  dear  friend  Mr  Gay's  death.  Received, 
December  15th,  but  not  read  till  the  20th,  by  an 
impulse  foreboding  some  misfortune.'  The  friend- 
ship of  these  eminent  men  seems  to  have  been  sin- 
cere and  tender;  and  nothing  in  the  life  of  Swift  is 
more  touching  or  honourable  to  his  memory,  than 
Uiose  passages  in  his  letters  where  the  recollection 
of  G«y  melted  his  haughty  stoicism,  and  awakened 
his  deep  though  unavailing  sorrow.  Pope,  always 
more  affectionate,  was  equ^y  grieved  by  the  loss  of 
him  whom  he  has  characterised  i 


Of  manners  gentle,  of  affections  mild ; 
In  wit  a  man,  simplicity  a  child. 

Gay  was  buried  in  Westminster  abbey,  where  a 
handsome  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  by 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Queensberry.  The  works 
of  this  easy  and  loveable  son  of  the  muses  have  lost 
much  of  their  popularity.  He  has  the  licentiousness, 
without  the  elegance,  of  Prior.  His  fables  are  stUl, 
however,  the  best  we  possess;  and  if  they  have 
not  the  nationality  or  rich  humour  and  archness  of 
La  Fontaine's,  the  subjects  of  them  are  light  and 
pleasing,  and  the  versification  always  smooth  and 
correct.  7%e  Hare  voiik  Many  Friends  is  doubtless 
drawn  from  Gay's  own  experience.  In  the  Court  of 
Deaths  he  aims  at  a  higher  order  of  poetry,  and  mar- 
shals his  *  diseases  dire'  with  a  strong  and  gloomy 
power.  His  song  of  Black'Eyed  Susan,  and  the 
ballad  beginning  *  Twas  when  the  seas  were  roaring,' 
are  full  of  characteristic  tenderness  and  lyrical  me- 
lody. The  latter  is  said  by  Cowper  to  have  been 
the  joint  production  of  Arbuthnot,  Swift,  and  Gay. 

[The  Country  Ballad  Singer.] 
[From  *  The  Shepherd's  Week.*] 

Sublimer  strains,  O  rustic  muse  I  prepare ; 
Forget  awhile  the  bam  and  dairy's  care ; 
Thy  homely  voice  to  loftier  numbers  raise, 
The  drunkard's  flights  require  sonorous  lays ; 
With  Bowzybeus'  songs  exalt  thy  verse. 
While  rocks  and  woods  the  various  notes  rehearse. 

'Twas  in  the  season  when  the  reapers'  toil 
Of  the  ripe  harvest  *gan  to  rid  the  soil ; 
Wide  through  the  field  was  seen  a  goodly  rout. 
Clean  damsels  bound  the  gathered  sheaves  about ; 
The  lads  with  sharpened  hook  and  sweating  brow 
Cat  down  the  labours  of  the  winter  plough.    *    * 

When  fast  asleep  they  Bowzybeus  spied, 
{{if  h^t  sjid  oaken  staff  lay  close  beside ; 


That  Bowiybeus  who  could  sweetly  sing^ 
Or  with  the  rosined  bow  torment  the  string ; 
That  Bowzybeus  who,  with  fingen'  speed. 
Could  call  sofl  warblings  from  the  brp*thing  reed ; 
That  Bowzybeus  who,  with  jocund  tongue. 
Ballads,  and  roundelays,  and  catches  Kung : 
They  loudly  laugh  to  see  the  damsel's  frig|it« 
And  in  disport  surround  the  drunken  wi^t. 

Ah,  Bowzybee,  why  didst  thou  stay  so  long  I 
The  mugs  were  large,  the  drink  was  wondroos  stra^ ! 
Thou  should'st  have  left  the  £Bkir  before  'twa«  ni^t, 
But  thou  sat'st  toping  till  the  morning  light. 

Cicely,  brisk  maid,  steps  forth  before  the  rout. 
And  kissed  with  smackii^  lip  the  snoring  lout 
(For  custom  says, '  Whoever  thii  venture  provesi, 
For  such  a  kiss  demands  a  pair  of  gloves'). 
By  her  example  Dorcas  bolder  grows. 
And  plays  a  tickling  straw  within  his  noae. 
He  rubs  his  nostril,  and  in  wonted  joke 
The  sneering  strains  with  stammering  speech  bespoLt : 
To  you,  my  lads,  I'll  sing  mv  carols  o'er  ; 
As  for  the  maids,  I've  sometldng  else  in  store. 

No  sooner  'gan  he  raise  his  tuneful  song. 
But  lads  and  lasses  round  about  him  throng. 
Not  ballad- singer  placed  above  the  crowd 
Sings  with  a  note  so  shrilling  sweet  and  load  ; 
Nor  parish-clerk,  who  calls  the  psalm  so  detkTf 
Like  Bowzybeus  soothes  the  attentive  ear. 

Of  nature's  laws  his  carols  first  begun. 
Why  the  grave  owl  can  never  face  the  sun. 
For  owls,  as  swains  observe,  detest  the  light. 
And  only  sing  and  seek  their  prey  by  night. 
How  turnips  hide  their  swelling  heads  beiow. 
And  how  the  closing  coleworts  upwards  grow  ; 
How  Will-a-wisp  misleads  night-faring  clowns 
O'er  hills,  and  sinking  bogs,  and  pathleas  downs. 
Of  stars  he  told  that  shoot  with  shining  trail. 
And  of  the  glow-worm's  light  that  gilds  hij  tuL 
He  sung  where  woodcocks  m  the  summer  feed. 
And  in  what  climates  they  renew  their  breed 
(Some  think  to  northern  coasts  their  flight  tbej  tead. 
Or  to  the  moon  in  midnight  hours  aaoend)  ; 
Where  swallows  in  the  winter's  season  keep. 
And  how  the  drovrsy  bat  and  dormouse  sleep  ; 
How  nature  does  the  puppy's  eyelid  done. 
Till  the  bright  sun  has  nine  times  set  Mid  roae 
(For  huntsmen  by  their  long  experience  find« 
That  puppies  still  nine  rolling  suns  are  blind). 

Now  he  goes  on,  and  sines  of  fairs  and  ahowa. 
For  still  new  fairs  before  his  eyes  arose. 
How  pedlers'  stalls  with  glittering  toys  are  laid. 
The  various  fairines  of  the  oount^  maid. 
Long  silken  laces  hang  upon  the  twine. 
And  rows  of  pins  and  amber  bracelets  shine ; 
How  the  tight  lass  knives,  combs,  and  scisac 
And  looks  on  thimbles  with  desiring  eyes. 
Of  lotteries  next  with  tuneful  note  he  told. 
Where  silver  spoons  are  won,  and  rings  of  gold. 
The  lads  and  lasses  trudge  the  street  along. 
And  all  the  fair  is  crowded  in  his  song. 
The  mountebank  now  treads  the  stage,  and  aells 
His  pills,  his  balsams,  and  his  ague-spells ; 
Now  o'er  and  o'er  the  nimble  tumbler  springs. 
And  on  the  rope  the  venturous  maiden 
Jack  Pudding,  in  his  party-coloured  jacket. 
Tosses  the  glove,  and  jokes  at  every  packet. 
Of  raree-shows  he  sung,  and  Punch's  frats. 
Of  pockets  picked  in  crowds,  and  various 

Then  sad  he  sung  *  The  Children  in  the  Wood.* 
(Ah,  barbarous  uncle,  stained  with  infant  blood  !> 
How  blackberries  thev  plucked  in  deserts  wild. 
And  fearless  at  the  glittering  faulchion  smiled  ; 
Their  little  coipse  the  robin-redbreasts  fimnd. 
And  strewed  with  pious  bill  the  leaves  around. 
(Ah,  gentle  birds  I  if  this  verse  lasts  so  long. 
Your  names  shall  live  for  ever  in  my  song.) 
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For '  Buxom  Joan'  he  sung  the  doubtful  stxife, 
How  the  Bly  Bailor  made  the  maid  a  wife. 

To  louder  straina  he  raised  his  voice,  to  tell 
What  woful  wars  in  '  Cheyy  Chase'  befell, 
When  '  Percy  drove  the  deer  with  hound  and  horn ; 
Wars  to  be  wept  by  children  yet  unborn  I' 
Ah,  Witherington !  more  yean  thy  life  had  crowned, 
If  thou  hadst  never  heard  the  horn  or  hound ! 
Yet  shall  the  squire,  who  fought  on  bloody  stumps, 
By  future  bards  be  wailed  in  doleful  dumps. 

*  All  in  ^he  land  of  Essex'  next  he  chaunts. 
How  to  sleek  mares  starch  Quakers  turn  gallants : 
How  the  grave  brother  stood  on  bank  so  green — 
Happy  for  him  if  mares  had  never  been ! 

Then  he  was  seized  with  a  religious  qualm. 
And  on  a  sudden  sung  the  hundredth  psalm. 
He  sung  of  *  Tafiy  Welsh'  and  *  Sawney  Scot,' 

•  Lilly-bullero'  and  the  *  Irish  Trot.' 

Why  should  I  tell  of  *  Bateman'  or  of  *  Shore,' 
Or  *  Wantley's  Dragon'  slain  by  valiant  Moore, 

*  The  Bower  of  Rosamond,'  or '  Robin  Hood,' 

And  how  the '  grass  now  grows  where  Troy  town  stood  V 
His  carols  ceased :  the  listening  maids  and  swains 
Seem  still  to  hear  some  soft  imperfect  strains. 
Sudden  he  rose,  and,  as  he  reels  along. 
Swears  kisses  sweet  should  well  reward  his  song. 
The  damsels  laughing  fly ;  the  giddy  clown 
Again  upon  a  wheat-sheaf  drops  adown ; 
The  power  that  guards  the  drunk  his  sleep  attends, 
Till,  ruddy,  like  his  face,  the  sun  descends. 

[  Walking  the  Streets  of  London.] 
[Prom  *  Trivia.'] 

Through  winter  streets  to  steer  your  course  aright, 
How  to  walk  clean  by  day,  and  safe  by  night ; 
How  jostling  crowds  with  prudence  to  decline, 
W^hen  to  assert  the  wall,  and  when  resign, 
I  sing ;  thou,  Trivia,  goddess,  aid  my  song. 
Through  spacious  streets  conduct  thy  bard  along ; 
By  thee  transported,  I  securely  stray 
Where  winding  allevs  lead  the  doubtful  way ; 
The  silent  court  ana  opening  square  explore. 
And  long  perplexing  lanes  untrod  before. 
To  pave  thy  realm,  and  smooth  the  broken  ways, 
Earth  from  her  womb  a  flinty  tribute  pays ; 
For  thee  the  sturdy  pavior  thumps  the  ground, 
Whilst  every  stroke  his  labouring  lungs  resound ; 
For  thee  the  scavenger  bids  kennels  elide 
Within  their  bounds,  and  heajps  of  dirt  subside. 
My  youthful  bosom  bums  with  thirst  of  fame. 
From  the  great  theme  to  build  a  glorious  name ; 
To  tread  in  paths  to  ancient  bards  unknown. 
And  bind  my  temples  with  a  civic  crown : 
But  more  mv  country's  love  demands  my  lays ; 
My  country's  be  the  profit,  mine  the  praise  ! 

When  the  black  youth  at  chosen  stands  rejoice, 
And  *  clean  your  shoes'  resounds  from  every  voice ; 
W'hen  late  their  miry  sides  stage-coaches  show. 
And  their  stiff  horses  through  the  town  move  slow ; 
When  all  the  Mall  in  leafy  ruin  lies. 
And  damsels  first  renew  their  oyster  cries ; 
Then  let  the  prudent  walker  shoes  provide, 
Not  of  the  Spanish  or  Morocco  hide ; 
The  wooden  neel  may  raise  the  dancer's  bound. 
And  with  the  scalloped  top  his  step  be  crowned : 
I^t  firm,  well-hammered  soles  protect  thy  feet 
Through  freezing  snows,  and  rains,  and  soaking  sleet. 
Should  the  big  last  extend  the  shoe  too  wide. 
Each  stone  will  wrench  the  unwary  step  aside ; 
The  sudden  turn  may  stretch  the  swelling  vein. 
Thy  cracking  joint  unhinge,  or  ankle  sprain  ; 
And,  when  too  short  the  modish  shoes  are  worn. 
You'll  judge  the  seasons  by  your  shooting  com. 

Nor  should  it  prove  thy  less  important  care, 
To  choose  a  proper  coat  for  winter's  wear. 


Now  in  thy  trunk  thy  D'Oily  habit  fold. 
The  silken  drugget  ill  can  fence  the  cold ; 
The  frieze's  spongy  nap  is  soaked  with  rain. 
And  showers  soon  drench  the  camblet's  cockled  grain ; 
True  Witney^  broadcloth,  with  its  shag  unshom, 
Unpierced  is  in  the  lasting  tempest  worn : 
Be  this  the  horseman's  fence,  for  who  would  wear 
Amid  the  town  the  spoils  of  Russia's  bear! 
Within  the  roquelaure's  clasp  thy  hands  are  pent. 
Hands,  that,  stretched  forth,  invading  harms  prevent. 
Let  the  looped  bavaroy  the  fop  embrace. 
Or  his  deep  cloak  bespattered  o'er  with  lace. 
That  garment  best  the  winter^s  rage  defends. 
Whose  ample  form  without  one  plait  depends ; 
By  various  names^  in  various  counties  known, 
Yet  held  in  all  the  true  surtout  alone ; 
Be  thine  of  kersey  firm,  though  small  the  cost. 
Then  brave  unwet  the  rain,  unchilled  the  frost. 
If  the  strong  cane  support  thy  walking  hand, 
Chairmen  no  longer  shall  the  wall  command ; 
Even  sturdy  carmen  shall  thy  nod  obey. 
And  rattling  coaches  stop  to  make  thee  way : 
This  shall  direct  thy  cautious  tread  aright. 
Though  not  one  glaring  lamp  enliven  night. 
Let  beaux  their  canes,  with  amber  tipt,  produce ; 
Be  theirs  for  empty  show,  but  thine  for  use. 
In  gilded  chariots  while  they  loll  at  ease, 
And  lazily  insure  a  life's  disease ; 
While  softer  chairs  the  tawdry  load  convey 
To  court,  to  White's,^  assemblies,  or  the  play ; 
Rosy-complexioned  Health  thy  steps  attends. 
And  exercise  thy  lasting  youth  defends. 
Imprudent  men  Heaven's  choicest  gifts  profane : 
Thus  some  beneath  their  arm  support  the  cane  ; 
The  dirty  point  oft  checks  the  careless  pace, 
And  miry  spots  the  clean  cravat  disgrace. 
Oh !  may  I  never  such  misfortune  meet! 
May  no  such  vicious  walkers  crowd  the  street  1 
May  Providence  o'ershade  me  with  her  wings. 
While  the  bold  Muse  experienced  danger  sings ! 

Song. 

Sweet  woman  is  like  the  fair  flower  in  its  lustre, 
Which  in  the  garden  enamels  the  ground ; 

Near  it  the  bees,  in  play,  flutter  and  cluster. 
And  gaudy  butterflies  frolic  around. 

But  when  once  plucked,  'tis  no  longer  alluring. 
To  Covent-Garden  'tis  sent  (as  yet  sweet). 

There  fades,  and  shrinks,  and  grows  past  all  enduring. 
Rots,  stinks,  and  dies,  and  is  trod  under  feet. 

{The  Pod  and  the  Bote.} 

CFrom  the  *  Fables.'] 

I  hate  the  man  who  builds  his  name 
On  ruins  of  another's  fame : 
Thus  prudes,  by  characters  o'erthrown^ 
Imagine  that  they  raise  their  own ; 
Thus  scribblers,  covetous  of  praise. 
Think  slander  can  transplant  the  bays. 
Beauties  and  bards  have  equal  pride. 
With  both  all  rivals  are  decried : 
Who  praises  Lesbia's  eyes  and  feature. 
Must  call  her  sister  '  awkward  creature ;' 
For  the  kind  flattery's  sure  to  charm. 
When  we  some  other  nymph  disann. 

AjB  in  the  cool  of  early  day 
A  poet  sought  the  sweets  of  May, 
The  garden's  fragrant  breath  ascends. 
And  every  stalk  with  odour  bends ; 
A  roKC  he  plucked,  he  gazed,  admired, 
Thus  singing,  as  the  muse  inspired — 


1  A  town  in  Oxfordahire. 

>  A  Joseph,  wmp-naoal,  ice 

•  A  cbooolate-hoiifle  In  fit  Jamos's  StrteL 
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'  Go,  Rose,  mjr  Chloe'«  bosom  grace ; 
How  happy  should  I  prove. 

Might  I  supply  that  envied  place 
With  never-fading  love ! 
There,  Phenix-like,  beneath  her  eye, 
Involved  in  fragrance,  bum  and  die. 

Know,  hapless  flower !  that  thou  shalt  find 
More  fragrant  roses  there : 

I  see  thy  withering  head  reclined 
With  envy  and  despair  I 
One  common  fate  we  both  must  prove ; 
You  die  with  envy,  I  with  love.* 

'  Spare  your  comparisons,*  replied 
An  angry  Rose,  who  grew  beside. 
'  Of  all  mankind,  you  should  not  flout  us ; 
What  can  a  poet  do  without  us  ? 
In  every  love-song  roses  bloom  ; 
We  lend  you  colour  and  perfume. 
Does  it  to  Chloe*s  charms  conduce, 
To  found  her  praise  on  our  abuse! 
Must  we,  to  flatter  her,  be  made 
To  wither,  envy,  pine,  and  fade  V 


The  Cowrt  of  Death, 

Death,  on  a  solemn  night  of  state. 

In  all  his  pomp  of  terror  sate : 

The  attendants  of  his  gloomy  reign, 

Diseases  dire,  a  ghastly  train  1 

Crowd  the  vast  court.    With  hollow  tone, 

A  voice  thus  thundered  from  the  throne : 

'  This  night  our  minister  we  name. 

Let  every  servant  speak  his  claim  ; 

Merit  shall  bear  this  ebon  wand.' 

All,  at  the  word,  stretched  forth  their  hand. 

Fever,  with  burning  heat  passessed. 
Advanced,  and  for  the  wand  addressed : 

*  I  to  the  weekly  bills  appeal. 

Let  those  express  my  fervent  zeal ; 
On  eveiy  slight  occasion  near. 
With  nolence  I  persevere.* 

Next  Gout  appears  with  limping  pace. 
Pleads  how  he  shifts  from  place  to  place ; 
From  head  to  foot  how  swift  he  flies, 
And  every  joint  and  sinew  plies ; 
Still  working  when  he  seems  supprest, 
A  most  tenacious  stubborn  guest. 

A  hazard  spectre  from  the  crew 
Crawls  forth,  and  thus  asserts  his  due : 
'  *Tis  I  who  taint  the  sweetest  joy, 
And  in  the  shape  of  love  destroy. 
My  shanks,  sunk  eyes,  and  nosdess  face. 
Prove  my  pretension  to  the  place.' 

Stone  mgfid  his  overgrowing  force ; 
And,  next.  Consumption's  meagre  corse. 
With  feeble  Toice  that  scarce  was  heard, 
Broke  with  short  coughs,  his  suit  preferred  : 

•  Let  none  object  my  lingering  way ; 
I  gain.  Like  Fabius,  by  delay ; 
Fatigue  and  weaken  every  foe 

By  long  attack,  secure,  though  slow.' 
Plague  represents  his  rapid  power. 

Who  thinned  a  nation  in  an  hour. 
All  spoke  their  claim,  and  hoped  the  wand. 

Now  expectation  hushed  the  band, 

When  thus  the  monarch  from,  the  throne : 

'  Merit  was  ever  modest  known. 

What,  no  physician  speak  his  right ! 

None  here !  but  fees  their  toils  requite. 

Let  then  Intemperance  take  the  wand. 

Who  fills  with  gold  their  zealous  hand. 

You,  Fever,  Gout,  and  all  the  rest 

(Whom  wary  men  as  foes  detest). 

Forego  your  claim.    No  more  pretend ; 
«na.nce  is  esteemed  a  friend ; 


He  shares  their  mirth,  their  sodal  jojs 
And  as  a  courted  gue«t  destroys. 
The  charge  on  him  must  justly  fall. 
Who  finds  employment  for  you  alL' 

The  Hare  <md  Many  FriemdM^ 

Friendship,  like  lore,  ia  but  \ 
Unless  to  one  you  stint  the  flame. 
The  child,  whom  many  fathers  share. 
Hath  seldom  known  a  father's  caue. 
'Tis  thus  in  friendship ;  who  depend 
On  many,  rarely  find  a  friend. 

A  Hare,  who  in  a  civil  way. 
Complied  with  everything,  like  Oat, 
Was  known  by  all  the  batial  train. 
Who  haunt  the  wood,  or  graze  the  plain. 
Her  care  was  never  to  offend. 
And  every  creature  was  her  finend. 

As  forth  she  went  at  early  dawn. 
To  taste  the  dcw-besprinkleid  laiwn. 
Behind  she  hears  the  hunter's  crtes. 
And  from  the  deep-mouthed  thunder  flia : 
She  starts,  she  stops,  she  pants  for  broath  ; 
She  hears  the  near  advance  of  death  ; 
She  doubles,  to  mislead  the  hound. 
And  measures  back  her  mazy  round  ; 
Till,  fainting  in  the  public  way. 
Half  dead  with  fear  she  gasping  lay  ; 
\^liat  transport  in  her  bosom  ^vw^ 
When  first  the  Horse  appeared  in  riew  ! 
Let  me,  s^ys  she,  your  back  ascsend. 
And  owe  my  safety  to  a  friend. 
You  know  my  feet  betray  my  flighty 
To  firiendship  every  burden's  light. 
The  Horse  replied :  Poor  honest  PoflH, 
It  grieves  my  heart  to  see  thee  thus  ; 
Be  comforted,  relief  is  near. 
For  all  your  friends  are  in  the  rear. 

She  next  the  stately  Bull  implored. 
And  thus  replied  the  mighty  loi^d : 
Since  every  beast  alive  can  tell 
That  I  sincerely  wish  you  well, 
I  may,  without  offence,  pretend 
To  take  the  freedom  of  a  fHend. 
Love  calls  me  hence ;  a  favourite  cow 
Expects  me  near  yon  barley-mow  ; 
And  when  a  lady^s  in  the  case. 
You  know,  all  other  things  gire  place. 
To  leave  you  thus  might  seem  unkind ; 
But  see,  the  Goat  is  just  behind. 

The  Goat  remarked  her  pulse  wms  high. 
Her  languid  head,  her  heavy  eye ; 
My  back,  says  he,  may  do  you  luunxi. 
The  Sheep's  at  hand,  and  wool  is  wamu 

The  Sheep  was  feeble,  and  complained 
His  sides  a  load  of  wool  sustained  : 
Said  he  was  slow,  confessed  his  fears. 
For  hounds  eat  sheep  as  well  as  hAres. 

She  now  the  trottmg  Calf  addresMed, 
To  save  from  death  a  friend  distrcsaed. 
Shall  I,  says  he,  of  tender  age. 
In  this  important  care  engage  f 
Older  and  abler  passed  you  by ; 
How  strong  are  those,  how  weak  am  I ! 
Should  I  presume  to  bear  you  hence. 
Those  friends  of  mine  may  take  ofi^cc 
Excuse  me,  then.    You  know  mj  heart ; 
But  dearest  friends,  alas  I  must  part. 
How  shall  wc  all  lament !  Adieu ! 
For,  see,  the  hounds  are  just  in  Tiew ! 

The  Liouj  the  Tiger^  and  the  TVawHbr. 

Accept,  young  prince,  the  moral  lay. 
And  in  these  talcs  mankind  survej  ; 
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With  early  Tirtucs  plant  your  breast, 
The  Bpocioua  arts  of  rice  detest. 

Princes,  like  beauties,  from  their  youth 
Are  strangers  to  the  voice  of  truth ; 
Learn  to  contemn  all  praise  betimes. 
For  flattery  is  the  nurse  of  crimes : 
Friendship  by  sweet  reproof  is  shown 
(A  virtue  never  near  a  throne)  ; 
In  courts  such  freedom  must  oiTcnd, 
There  none  presumes  to  be  a  friend. 
To  those  of  your  exalted  station, 
Each  courtier  is  a  dedication. 
Must  I,  too,  flatter  like  the  rest. 
And  turn  my  morals  to  a  jest  1 
The  muse  disdains  to  steal  from  those 
Who  thrive  in  courts  by  fulsome  prose. 
But  shall  I  hide  your  real  praise. 
Or  tell  you  what  a  nation  says ! 
They  in  your  infant  bosom  trace 
The  virtues  of  your  royal  race ; 
In  the  fair  dawning  of  your  mind 
Discern  you  generous,  mild,  and  kind : 
They  see  you  grieve  to  hear  distress, 
Ana  pant  alr^bdy  to  redress. 
Go  on,  the  height  of  good  attain, 
Nor  let  a  nation  hope  in  vain ; 
For  hence  we  justly  may  presage 
The  virtues  of  a  riper  age. 
True  courage  shall  your  bosom  fire. 
And  future  actions  own  your  sire. 
Cowards  arc  cruel,  but  the  brave 
Love  mercy,  and  delight  to  save. 

A  Tiger,  roaming  for  his  prey. 
Sprung  on  a  Trav^er  in  the  way ; 
The  prostrate  game  a  Lion  spies. 
And  on  the  greedy  tyrant  flies ; 
With  mingled  roar  resounds  the  wood. 
Their  teeth,  their  claws,  distil  with  blood ; 
Till,  vanquished  by  the  Lion's  strength. 
The  spotted  foe  extends  his  length. 
The  man  besought  the  shaggy  lord. 
And  on  his  knees  for  life  implored ; 
His  life  the  generous  hero  gave. 
Together  walking  to  his  cave. 
The  Lion  thus  b^oke  his  guest : 

What  hardy  beast  shall  dare  contest 
My  matdiless  strength  I    You  saw  the  fight. 
And  must  attest  my  power  and  right. 
Forced  to  for^o  their  native  home. 
My  starving  slaves  at  distance  roam ; 
Within  these  woods  I  reign  alone ; 
The  boundless  forest  is  my  own. 
Bears,  wolves,  and  all  the  savage  brood. 
Have  dyed  the  regal  den  with  blood. 
These  carcasses  on  either  hand. 
Those  bones  that  whiten  all  the  land. 
My  former  deeds  and  triumphs  tell. 
Beneath  these  jaws  what  numbers  fell. 

True,  says  the  man,  the  strength  I  saw 
Might  well  the  brutal  nation  awe : 
But  shall  a  monarch,  brave  like  you. 
Place  glory  in  so  false  a  view  1 
Robbers  invade  their  neighbour's  right. 
Be  loved ;  let  justice  bound  your  might. 
Mean  are  ambitious  heroes'  boasts 
Of  wasted  lands  and  slaughtered  host<i. 
Pirates  their  power  by  murders  gain  : 
Wise  kings  by  love  and  mercy  reign. 
To  me  your  clemency  hath  shown 
The  virtue  worthy  of  a  throne. 
Heaven  gives  you  power  above  the  rest. 
Like  Heaven,  to  succour  the  distrcst. 

The  case  is  plain,  the  monarch  said ; 
False  glory  hath  my  youth  misled ; 
For  beasts  of  prey,  a  servile  train. 
Have  been  the  flatterers  of  my  reign. 


You  reason  woll.    Yet  tell  me,  friend, 
Did  ever  you  in  courts  attend ! 
For  all  my  fawning  roraes  agree. 
That  human  heroes  rule  like  me. 

Sweet  WtUiam's  FarewtU  to  Black-Eyed  Stucm, 

All  in  the  downs  the  fleet  was  moored. 

The  streamers  waving  in  the  wind. 
When  black-eyed  Susan  came  aboard. 

Oh  I  where  shall  I  my  true  love  find  t 
Tell  me,  ye  jovial  sailors,  tell  me  true, 
If  my  sweet  William  sails  among  the  crew  t 

William,  who  high  upon  the  yard 

Rocked  with  the  billow  to  and  fro. 
Soon  as  her  well-known  voice  he  heard. 

He  sighed,  and  cast  his  eyes  below : 
The  cord  slides  swiftly  through  his  glowing  hands. 
And  (quick  as  lightning)  on  the  deck  he  stands. 

So  sweet  the  lark,  high  poised  in  air, 
Shuts  close  his  pinions  to  his  breast 

(If  chance  his  mate's  shrill  call  he  hear). 
And  drops  at  once  into  her  nest. 

The  noblest  captain  in  the  British  fleet 

Might  envy  William's  lip  those  kisses  sweet. 

0 1  Susan,  Susan,  lovely  dear. 

My  vows  shall  ever  true  remain ; 
Let  me  kiss  off  that  falling  tear ; 

We  only  part  to  meet  again. 
Change  as  ye  list,  ye  winds  !  my  heart  shall  be 
The  faithful  compass  that  still  points  to  thee. 

Believe  not  what  the  landmen  say. 
Who  tempt  with  doubts  thy  constant  mind ; 

They'll  tell  thee,  sailors,  when  away. 
In  evenr  port  a  mistress  find  : 

Yes,  yes,  believe  them  when  they  tell  thee  so. 

For  thou  art  present  wheresoe'er  I  go. 

If  to  fiur  India's  coast  we  sail. 
Thy  eyes  are  seen  in  diamonds  bright. 

Thy  breath  is  Afric's  spicy  gale. 
Thy  skin  is  ivory  so  white. 

Thus  every  beauteous  object  that  I  view. 

Wakes  In  my  soul  some  charm  of  lovely  Sue. 

Though  battle  call  me  from  thy  arms. 

Let  not  my  pretty  Susan  mourn  ; 
Though  cannons  roar,  yet,  safe  from  harms, 

William  shall  to  his  dear  return. 
Love  turns  aside  the  balls  that  round  me  fly. 
Lest  precious  tears  should  drop  from  Susan's  eye. 

The  boatswain  gave  the  dreadful  word. 
The  sails  their  swelling  bosom  spread ; 

No  longer  must  she  stay  aboard ; 
They  kissed,  she  sighed,  he  hung  his  head. 

Her  lessening  boat  unwilling  rows  to  land. 

Adieu  I  she  cries,  and  waved  her  lily  hand. 

ABaOad, 
[From  the  *  What-d'ye-call-tt  ?*] 
Twas  when  the  seas  were  roaring 

With  hollow  blasts  of  wind, 
A  damsel  lay  deploring. 

All  on  a  rock  reeling. 
Wide  o'er  the  foaming  billows 

She  cast  a  wistful  look ; 
Her  head  was  crowned  with  willows. 

That  trembled  o'er  the  brook. 

Twelve  months  are  gone  and  over, 

And  nine  long  tedious  days  ; 
Why  didst  thou,  venturous  lover, 

\Vhy  didst  thou  trust  the  seas  f 
Cease,  cease  thou  cruel  ocean. 

And  let  my  lover  rest : 
Ah  I  what's  thy  troubled  motion 

To  that  within  my  breast ! 
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TLe  mercluot  robbed  of  plexur^ 

Seea  t«mpc«ts  in  dMpair ; 
But  whM'a  the  lost  of  treMure, 

To  losing  of  mj  dear  t 
Should  you  some  cout  be  Uid  on, 

Where  gold  and  ditmondB  grow, 
You'd  find  >  richer  maideD, 

But  none  that  loTee  70U  10. 
How  can  thej  aaj  that  natnie 

Haa  nothing  made  in  rain  ; 
Why  then,  beneath  the  water, 

Should  hidcou*  rock«  remain  I 
No  eyea  the  roclu  dilCDTer 

That  lurk  beneath  the  deep, 
To  wrtA  the  wanderiog  lorer, 

And  leara  the  maid  to  weep. 
All  melaneholj  lying, 

Thus  wailed  ihe  for  her  dear  ; 
Kepaid  each  blaat  with  lighing. 

Each  billow  with  a  tear. 
Wlen  o'er  the  white  ware  itooping 

HU  fioating  coipae  she  ipied. 
Then,  like  a  lily  dmoping, 

She  bowed  her  head,  and  died. 


CYCLOPEDIA  OP 


Tiin:. 


Another  friend  of  Pope  and  Swift,  and  one  of  the 
popular  aathora  of  tliat  period,  was  Tuoms  Far- 
— J.  (lerS-lTIS).  Hii  father  poaseiaed  coatider- 
i  eatatea  id  Ireland,  hut  wai  descended  of  an 
EDgliah  family  long  settled  at  Congleton,  in  Che- 
ahire.    The  poet  wai  born  and  educated  in  Dublin, 


went  into  sacred  orders,  and  woa  appointed  arch- 
deacon of  Cluglier,  to  which  was  afterwards  added, 
through  the  influence  of  Swift,  the  vicarage  of  Fin- 
glaaa,  in  the  dioce«e  of  Dubhn.  worth  £400  a-year. 
Pamelt.  like  Swift,  disliked  Ireland,  and  seems  to 
have  considered  his  situation  there  a  cheerless  and 
irfcaone  banishment.  As  permanent  residence  at 
their  liiingi  wai  not  then  insisted  upon  on  the  part 
of  t)ie  clergy,  Pamell  lived  chiefly  in  London.  He 
married  a  young  lady  of  beauty  and  merit,  Miss 
Anno  Minchen,  who  died  a  few  years  after  their 
onion.  Hi*  grief  for  her  loss  preyed  upon  his 
ildrits  (which  had  always  been  unequal),  and  hnr- 
tled  him  into  Intemperance.  He  died  on  the  IBth 
ofOctobet  ITIB,  at  Cheater,  on  his  way  to  Ireland. 


Pamell  was  an  accomplished  tchotar  and  s  AH^ 
fnl  companion.    Bis  life  was  written  bf  GeldsmiL 
who  waa  prond  of  hit  diitingniihed  oonntnnu. 
coniidering  him  the  hut  of  the  great  actaool  thai  had 
modelled  itaelf  upon  the  ancients.    Pamciri  wo-'u 
are  of  a  miioellaneoni  natnre — tranalatioDa.  mxp. 
hymns,  e{nrtle«,  &c.     Hia  moat  CGlebrated  jiea  e 
the  ffcrmil,  familiar  to  moat  reader*  from  their  i>- 
l^cy.    Pope  pronounced  it  to  be  '  Tcry  good.'  itJ 
its  sweetness  of  diction  and  pictnreaqar  aalfmsirT 
(tf  style  innst  always  please.      His  Kigkt  Fiea  « 
DeaUi  waa  indirectly  preferred  bj  Goldamiih  ti. 
Gray's  celebrated  Elegy ;  bat  few  men  at  taitf  n 
feeling  will  subscribe  to  such  an  opinion.     lo  tit 
'  Night  Piece,"  Pamell  meditates  among  the  ton** 
Tired  with  poring  over  the  page*  of  scfaoDlmen  at 
sages,  be  sallies  oat  at  midnight  to  the  cbnrcbjaid- 
How  deep  yon  aiaie  dyes  the  sky  t 
Where  orbs  of  gold  unnumbered  lie  ; 
While  through  their  ranks,  in  silver  pride. 
The  nether  ciHcent  seems  to  glide. 
The  slumbering  breeie  forget*  to  bnatKe, 
The  lake  is  smooth  and  clear  becestb. 
Where  once  again  the  spanclsd  show 
Descends  to  meet  our  eyes  &low. 
The  grounds,  which  on  the  right  aapii^ 

The  left  presents  a  place  of  grarea. 

Whose  wall  the  silent  water  lares. 

That  steeple  guides  thy  doubtful  ai^t 

Among  the  lirid  gleams  of  night. 

There  pass,  with  melancholy  alate. 

By  all  the  solemn  he^M  of  fate. 

And  think,  as  softly  sad  you  tread 

Abore  the  Teneiable  dead, 

'  Time  was,  like  thee,  they  life  pOMcned, 

And  time  shall  be  (hat  thou  shall  rest.' 

Those  with  bending  oaiet  bound, 

That  nameleaa  heaTe  the  crumbled  gromd. 

Quick  to  the  glancing  thonght  diadoae 

Where  toil  and  porcrty  repoee. 

The  flat  smooth  stonn  that  bear  •  naoM, 

The  chisel's  slender  help  to  fame 

(Which,  ere  our  set  of  mends  decay. 

Their  Sequent  steps  may  wear  away], 

A  Tniddle  race  of  mortals  own. 

Men,  half  ambitious,  all  unknown. 

The  marble  tombs  that  rise  on  hi^i. 

Whose  dead  in  vaulted  arches  lie. 

Whose  pillars  swell  with  sculpturad  *tai.«a. 

Arms,  angels,  epitaphs,  and  bones  ; 

These  all  the  poor  remains  of  state, 

Adom  the  rich,  or  piaise  the  great , 

Wbo,  while  on  eaiih  in  &me  they  Utv, 

Are  senseless  of  the  fame  they  gitc 

JitHtrmit. 

Far  in  a  wild,  unknown  to  public  riew. 
From  youth  to  age  a  rerereud  hermit  gm  ; 
The  moss  his  bed,  the  cave  his  humble  cell, 
Hisfood  the  &uit^  his  drink  the  ciyatal  veil: 
Remote  from  men,  with  God  he  pa»ed  hia  day^ 
Piayer  all  his  business,  all  his  pleasure  prsne. 

A  life  BO  sacred,  such  serene  rcpoaa. 
Seemed  hpsren  itself,  till  one  auggntion  rot 
That  rice  should  triumph,  virtue  rice  obey  ; 
This  sprmig  some  doubt  of  Proridenoe's  sway  ; 
His  hopes  no  more  a  certain  prospect  boaart. 
And  all  the  tenoi  of  hia  soul  ii  lost. 
So,  when  a  smooth  expanse  receims  iniim  asiil 
Calm  nature's  image  on  its  watery  birait, 
Down  bend  the  banks,  the  tieue  depeodiiig  pw. 
And  skies  beneath  with  answering  colouiv  pa*  ; 
But,  if  a  stone  the  gentle  sea  dinde. 
Swift  ruffling  circles  curl  on  ereiy  AAt, 
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And  glimmering  fni|[ment8  of  »  broken  sun, 
Banks,  trees,  and  skies,  in  thick  disorder  run. 
To  clear  this  doubt,  to  know  the  world  by  sight. 
To  find  if  books,  or  swains,  report  it  right 
(For  yet  by  swains  alone  the  world  he  knew. 
Whose  feet  came  wandering  o'er  the  nightly  dew), 
He  quits  his  cell ;  the  pilgrim-staff  he  Doie, 
And  fixed  the  scallop  in  Us  hat  before ; 
Then,  with  the  rising  sun,  a  journey  went, 
Sedate  to  think,  and  watching -each  event. 

The  mom  was  wasted  in  the  pathless  grass. 
And  long  and  lonesome  was  the  wild  to  pass ; 
But,  when  the  southern  sun  had  warmed  the  day, 
A  youth  came  posting  o'er  a  crossing  way ; 
His  raiment  decent,  his  complexion  fair. 
And  soft  in  graceful  ringlets  wayed  his  hair ; 
Then,  near  approaching,  *  Father,  hail  1'  he  cried. 
And, '  Hail,  my  son !'  the  rererend  sire  replied. 
Words  followed  words,  firom  question  answer  flowed. 
And  talk,  of  yarious  kind,  deoei?ed  the  road ; 
Till  each  with  other  pleased,  and  loath  to  part, 
While  in  their  age  they  diifer,  join  in  heart. 
Thus  stands  an  aged  elm  in  ivy  bound. 
Thus  useful  iyy  clasps  an  elm  around. 

Now  sunk  the  sun ;  the  closing  hour  of  day 
Came  onward,  mantled  o'er  with  sober  gray ; 
Nature,  in  silence,  bid  the  world  repose. 
When,  near  the  road,  a  stately  palace  rose. 
There,  by  the  moon,  through  ranks  of  trees  they  pass, 
Whose  ycrdure  crowned  their  sloping  sides  with  grass. 
It  chanced  the  noble  master  of  the  dome 
Still  made  his  house  the  wandering  stranger's  home ; 
Yet  still  the  kindness,  from  a  thint  of  praise. 
Proved  the  yain  flourish  of  expensive  ease, 
llie  pair  arrive ;  the  liveried  servants  wait ; 
Their  lord  receives  them  at  the  pompous  gate ; 
The  table  groans  with  costly  piles  of  food. 
And  all  is  more  than  hospitably  good. 
Then  led  to  rest,  the  day^s  long  toil  they  drown. 
Deep  sunk  in  sleep,  and  silk,  and  heaps  of  down. 
At  length  'tis  mom,  and,  at  the  dawn  of  day. 
Along  the  wide  canals  the  asephyrs  play; 
Fresh  o'er  the  gay  parterres  the  breezes  creep, 
And  shake  the  neighbouring  wood  to  banish  sleep. 
Up  rise  the  guests,  obedient  to  the  call, 
An  early  banquet  decked  the  splendid  hall ; 
Ilich  luscious  wine  a  golden  goblet  graced, 
Wliich  the  kind  master  forced  the  guests  to  taste. 
Then,  pleased  and  thankful,  from  the  porch  they  go ; 
And,  but  the  landlord,  none  had  cause  of  wo ; 
His  cup  was  vanished ;  for  in  secret  guise. 
The  younger  guest  purloined  the  glittering  prize. 

As  one  who  spies  a  serpent  in  his  way, 
OliHtening  and  basking  in  the  summer  ray, 
Disordered  stops  to  shun  the  danger  near,    , 
Then  walks  with  faintness  on,  and  looks  with  fear ; 
So  seemed  the  sire,  when,  fiftr  upon  the  road. 
The  shining  spoil  his  wily  partner  showed. 
He  stopped  with  silence,  walked  with  trembling  heart, 
And  much  he  wished,  but  durst  not  ask  to  part ; 
Murmuring  he  lifts  his  eyes,  and  thinks  it  hard 
That  generous  actions  meet  a  base  reward. 
While  thus  they  pass,  the  sun  his  glonr  shrouds. 
The  changing  skies  hang  out  their  sable  clouds ; 
A  sound  in  air  presaged  approaching  rain. 
And  beasts  to  covert  scud  across  the  pluiv 
Warned  by  the  signs,  the  wandering  pair  retreat 
To  seek  for  idielter  at  a  neighbouring  seat. 
'Twas  built  with  turrets  on  a  rising  ground. 
And  strong,  and  lar^,  and  unimproved  around ; 
Its  owner's  temper,  timorous  and  severe. 
Unkind  and  griping,  caused  a  desert  there. 
As  near  the  miser's  heavy  door  they  drew. 
Fierce  rising  gusts  with  sudden  fury  blew ; 
The  nimble  lightning,  mixed  with  showers,  began, 
And  o'er  their  heads  loud  rolling  thunders  ran ; 


Here  long  they  knock,  but  knock  or  call  in  vain, 
Driven  by  the  wind,  and  battered  by  the  rain. 
At  length  some  pity  warmed  the  master's  breast 
CTwas  then  his  threshold  first  received  a  guest) ; 
Slow  creaking  turns  the  door  with  jealous  care. 
And  half  he  welcomes  in  the  shivering  pair ; 
One  frugal  faggot  lights  the  naked  walls. 
And  Nature's  lervour  through  their  limbfl  recalls ; 
Bread  of  the  coarsest  sort,  with  meagre  wine, 
(Each  hardly  granted),  served  them  both  to  dine ; 
And  when  tne  tempest  first  appeared  to  oease^ 
A  ready  warning  bid  them  pwi  in  peace. 
With  still  remark,  the  pondering  henAit  viewed. 
In  one  so  rich,  a  life  so  poor  and  rude ; 
And  why  should  such  (within  himself  he  cried) 
Lock  the  lost  wealth  a  thousand  want  beside  f 
But  what  new  marks  of  wonder  soon  take  place 
In  every  settling  feature  of  his  face. 
When,  from  his  vest,  the  young  companion  bore 
That  cup,  the  generous  landlo^  owned  before, 
And  paid  profusely  with  the  precious  bowl. 
The  stinted  kindness  of  this  cburlish  soul  !> 

But  now  the  clouds  in  aiiy  tumult  fly; 
The  sun  emerging,  opes  an  azure  sky ; 
A  fresher  green  we  smelling  leaves  display. 
And,  glittering  as  they  tremble,  cheer  the  day : 
The  weather  courts  them  from  their  poor  retreat^ 
And  the  glad  master  bolts  the  weary  gate. 
While  hence  they  walk,  the  pilgrim's  iMsom  wrought 
With  all  the  travail  of  uncertain  thought : 
His  partner's  acts  without  their  cause  appear ; 
TVas  there  a  vice,  and  seemed  a  madness  here : 
Detesting  that,  and  pitying  this,  he  goes. 
Lost  and  confounded  with  the  various  shows. 
Now  night's  dim  shades  again  involve  the  sky ; 
Again  Uie  wanderer's  want  a  place  to  lie ; 
Again  they  search,  and  find  a  lodging  nigh. 
The  soil  improved  around,  the  mansion  neat, 
And  neither  poorly  low,  nor  idly  great ; 
It  seemed  to  speak  its  master's  turn  of  mind. 
Content,  and  not  for  praise,  but  virtue,  kind. 
Hither  the  walkers  turn  their  weary  fe«t. 
Then  bless  the  mansion,  and  the  master  greet. 
Their  greeting  fair,  bestowed  with  modest  guise. 
The  courteous  master  hears,  and  thus  replies : — 

'  Without  a  vain,  without  a  grudging  heart. 
To  him  who  gives  us  all,  I  yield  a  |Murt ; 
From  him  you  come,  for  him  accept  it  here, 
A  frank  and  sober,  more  than  costly  cheer !' 
He  spoke,  and  bid  the  welcome  table  spread. 
Then  talked  of  virtue  till  the  time  of  bed  ; 
When  the  grave  household  round  his  hall  repair. 
Warned  by  a  bell,  and  close  the  hours  with  prayer. 
At  length  the  world,  renewed  by  calm  repose. 
Was  strong  for  toil ;  the  dappled  mom  arose ; 
Before  the  pilgrims  part,  the  younger  crept 
Near  a  closipd  cradle  where  an  infant  slept. 
And  writhed  his  neck  :  the  landlord's  little  pride, 
0  strange  return  1  grew  black,  and  gasped,  and 

died! 
Horror  of  horrors !  what  I  his  only  son  1 
How  looked  our  hermit  when  the  fact  was  done ! 
Not  hell,  though  hell's  black  jaws  in  sunder  part. 
And  breathe  blue  fire,  could  more  assault  his  heart. 

Confused,  and  strack  with  silence  at  the  deed. 
He  flies,  but  trembling,  fails  to  fly  with  speed ; 
His  steps  the  youth  pursues :  the  country  lay 
Perplexed  with  roads ;  a  servant  showed  the  way ; 
A  nver  crossed  the  path  ;  the  passage  o'er 
Was  nice  to  find ;  the  servant  trod  before ; 
Long  arms  of  oaks  an  open  bridge  supplied, 
And  deep  the  waves  beneath  them  holding  glide. 
The  youth,  who  seemed  to  watch  a  time  to  sin,  ^ 
Approached  the  careleu  guide,  and  thrust  him  in ; 
Plunging  he  falls,  and  risine,  lifts  his  head. 
Then  fliashing  turns,  and  sinks  among  the  dead. 
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While  sparkling  rage  inflames  the  father's  eyes, 
He  bursts  the  bands  of  fear,  and  madly  cries, 
*  Detested  wretch  I' — ^but  scarce  his  speech  b^n. 
When  the  strange  partner  seemed  no  longn  man  I 
His  youthful  face  grew  more  serenely  sweet ; 
His  robe  turned  white,  and  flowed  upon  his  feet ; 
Fair  rounds  of  radiant  points  invest  his  hair ; 
Celestial  odours  breathe  through  purpled  air ; 
And  wings,  whose  colours  glittered  on  the  day, 
Wide  at  his  back  their  gradual  plumes  display. 
The  form  ethereal  bursts  upon  his  sight. 
And  moves  in  all  the  majesty  of  light. 
Though  loud  at  furst  the  pilgrim's  passion  grew, 
Sudden  he  gazed,  and  wist  not  what  to  do ; 
Surprise,  in  se(tret  chains,  his  words  suspends, 
And  in  a  calm,  his  settling  temper  ends. 
But  silence  hcte  the  beauteous  angel  broke 
(The  voice  of  Music  ravish'd  as  he  spoke) : — 

'  Thy  prayer,  thy  praise,  thy  life  to  vice  unknown, 
In  sweet  memorial  rise  before  the  throne : 
These  charms  success  in  our  bright  region  find. 
And  force  an  angel  down  to  calm  thy  mind ; 
For  this  commissioned,  I  forsook  the  sky ; 
Nay,  cease  to  kneel — thy  fellow  servant  I. 
Then  know  the  truth  of  government  divine. 
And  let  these  scruples  be  no  longer  thine. 
The  Maker  justly  claims  that  world  he  made ; 
In  this  the  right  of  Providence  is  laid ; 
Its  sacred  majesty  through  all  depends    ' 
On  using  second  means  to  work  his  ends : 
'Tis  thus,  withdrawn  in  state  from  human  eye, 
The  power  exerts  his  attributes  on  high ; 
Your  action  uses,  nor  controls  your  will, 
And  bids  the  doubting  sons  of  men  be  still. 
What  strange  events  can  strike  with  more  surprise, 
Than  those  which  lately  struck  thy  wondering  eyes  f 
Yet,  tauf^ht  by  these,  confess  the  Almighty  just, 
And,  where  you  can't  unriddle,  learn  to  trust. 
The  great  vain  man,  who  fared  on  costly  food. 
Whose  life  was  too  luxurious  to  be  good ; 
Who  made  his  ivory  stands  with  goblets  shine, 
And  forced  his  guests  to  morning  diuughte  of  wine ; 
Has,  with  the  cup,  the  graceless  custom  lost. 
And  still  he  welcomes,  but  with  less  of  cost. 
The  mean  suspicious  wretch,  whose  bolted  door 
Ne'er  moved  in  pity  to  the  wandering  poor ; 
With  him  I  left  the  cup,  to  teach  his  mind 
That  Heaven  can  bless,  if  mortals  will  be  kind. 
Conscious  of  wanting  worth,  he  views  the  bowl. 
And  feels  compassion  touch  his  grateful  soul. 
Thus  artists  melt  the  sullen  ore  of  lead. 
With  heaping  coals  of  fird  upon  its  head ; 
In  the  kind  warmth  the  metal  learns  to  glow. 
And,  loose  from  dross,  the  silver  runs  below. 
Long  had  our  pious  friend  in  .virtue  trod. 
But  now  the  child  half-wcaned  his  heart  firom  Qod ; 
(Child  of  his  age)  for  him  he  lived  in  pain, 
And  measured  back  his  steps  to  earth  again. 
To  what  excesses  had  his  dotage  run  ! 
But  God,  to  save  the  fath^,  t(K>k  the  son. 
To  all  but  thee,  in  fits  he  seemed  to  go, 
And  'twas  my  ministry  to  deal  the  blow. 
The  poor  fond  parent,  humbled  in  the  dust. 
Now  owns  in  tears  the  punishment  was  just. 
But  how  had  all  his  fortunes  felt  a  wrack, 
Had  that  false  servant  sped  in  safety  back ! 
This  night  his  treasured  heaps  he  meant  to  steal, 
And  what  a  fund  of  charity  would  fail ! 
Thus  Heaven  instructs  thy  mind  :  this  trial  o'er, 
Depart  in  peace,  resign,  and  sin  no  more.' 

On  sounding  pinions  here  the  youth  withdrew, 
The  sage  stood  wondering  as  the  seraph  flew ; 
Thus  looked  Elisha,  when,  to  mount  on  high* 
His  master  took  the  chariot  of  the  sky ; 
The  fiery  pomp  ascending  left  the  view ; 
The  prophet  gazed,  and  wished  to  follow  too. 


The  bending  Hermit  here  a  pmycr  hegan^ 
*  Lord,  as  in  heaven,  on  earth  tiiy  will  be  done.' 
Then,  gladly  tumii^,  Mo^t  hia  ancient  plaoK, 
And  passed  a  life  of  piety  and 


MATTHEW 


Matthew  Grben  (1696-1737)  was  iQUior  of  t 
poem.  The  Spleen,  which  TetxireA  the  pmn  £ 
Pope  and  Grray.  He  was  bom  in  1696,  of  dnestiK 
parentage,  and  enjoyed  a  Biloaticn  in  tbe  nstc^- 
house.  His  disposition  was  cheerful;  bat  this  <L 
not  save  him  from  occasional  attacks  ot  km  ipiss. 
or  spleen,  as  the  fiiToarite  ptirase  was  in  bis  kj* 
Having  tried  all  imaginable  remedies  forbiiiDil»!f 
heconcdved  himself  at  length  able  to  treat  H  bt 
philosophical  8pirit»  and  therefore  wrote  the  aborr 
mentioned  poem,  which  adveitt  to  sU  its  ictz\ 
and  their  appropriate  remedies,  in  a  style  of  cm/ 
verse  x^esembling  Hndibras,  bat  which  Fope  )c'- 
self  allowed  to  be  eminently  orfgmsi  Greco  v> 
minated  a  quiet  inoffcnsiye  life  of  celibacy  in  irr 
at  the  age  of  lbrty*one. 

*  The  Spleen'  was  first  pnUiahed  by  Glover.  tS 
author  of  *  Leonidas,'  himself  a  poet  of  soise  pR$(^ 
sions  in  his  day.  Gray  thought  that  'era  t:^ 
wood-notes  of  Green  often  break  oat  into  itrab  i 
real  poetry  and  music.'  As  '  The  Sp^en'  is  abcr 
unknown  to  modem  readers,  we  present  tfcwdt' 
best  passages.  The  first  that  follows  costsias  ?" 
line  (marked  by  Italic)  which  la  certainly  «» of :« 
happiest  and  wisest  things  erer  ssJd  if  t  Bcitsi 
author.  It  seems,  however,  to  be  imitated  he 
Shakspeare— 

Man  but  a  rush  against  Othello's  bretst, 
And  he  retires. 

[  Cunt  fir  Jfetoncftoly.] 

To  cure  the  mind's  wrong  Mas,  spleen. 
Some  recommend  the  bowling-green ; 
Some  hilly  walks ;  all  exerdae ; 
Fling  but  a  ttone,  the  giamit  dim; 
Laugh  and  be  well.    Monkeys  have  ben 
Extreme  good  doctors  for  the  splem ; 
And  kitten,  if  the  humour  hit. 
Has  harlequined  away  the  fit. 

Since  mirth  is  good  in  this  behali^ 
At  some  particulars  let  us  laog^h. 
Witlings,  brisk  foohi  *     • 

Who  buzz  in  rhyme,  and,  like  blind  flio. 
Err  with  their  wings  for  want  of  cTes. 
Poor  authors  worshipping  a  calf; 
Deep  tragedies  that  make  us  laogh ; 
Folks,  things  prophetic  to  dispense, 
Making  the  past  the  future  tense; 
The  popish  dubbing  of  a  priest ; 
Fine  epitaphs  on  knaves  deceased  ; 
A  miser  starving  to  be  ridi ; 
The  prior  of  Newgate's  dying  speech ; 
A  jointured  widow's  ritual  state  ; 
Two  Jews  disputing  tlte-i-t^ ; 
New  almanacs  composed  by  seers; 
Experiments  on  felons'  ears ; 
Disdainful  prudes,  who  ceaseless  ply 
The  superb  muscle  of  the  eye  ; 
A  coquette's  April-wcathcr  face ; 
A  Queen'brough  mayor  behind  his  macr. 
And  fops  in  military  show. 
Are  sovereign  for  the  case  in  riew. 

If  spleen-fogs  rise  at  close  of  day, 
I  clear  my  evening  with  a  phij. 
Or  to  some  concert  take  my  way. 
The  company,  the  shine  of  lights. 
The  scenes  of  humour,  musical  fl^ht% 
Adjust  and  set  the  soul  to  rights. 
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In  ruDj  dajB  keep  double  guard,  . 
Or  spleen  will  surely  be  too  li^rd ; 
Which,  like  those  fish  by  sailors  met, 
Fly  highest  while  their  wings  are  wet. 
In  such  dull  weather,  so  unfit 
To  entexprise  a  work  of  wit ; 
When  clouds  one  yard  of  azure  sky, 
That's  fit  for  simile,  deny, 
I  dress  my  face  with  studious  looks. 
And  shorten  tedious  hours  with  books. 
But  if  dull  fogs  invade  the  head. 
That  memorf  minds  not  what  is  read, 
I  sit  in  window  dry  as  ark, 
And  on  the  drowning  world  remark : 
Or  to  some  cofieehouse  I  stray 
For  news,  the  manna  of  a  day. 
And  from  the  hipped  discourses  gather, 
That  politics  go  by  the  weather.    *    * 

Sometimes  1  dress,  with  women  sit, 
And  chat  away  the  gloomy  fit ; 
Quit  the  stiflTgarb  o?  serious  sense. 
And  wear  a  gay  impertinence. 
Nor  think  nor  speak  with  any  pains. 
But  lay  on  fancy's  neck  the  reins.    *    * 

Law,  licensed  breaking  of  the  peace, 
To  which  vacation  is  disease ; 
A  gipsy  diction  scarce  known  well 
By  the  magi,  who  law-fortunes  tell, 
I  shun ;  nor  let  it  breed  within 
Anxiety,  and  that  the  spleen.    *    * 

I  never  game,  and  rarely  bet. 
Am  loath  to  lend  or  run  in  debt. 
No  Compter-writs  me  agitate ; 
Who  moralising  pass  the  gate. 
And  there  mine  eyes  on  spendthrifts  turn, 
Who  vainly  o'er  their  bondage  mourn. 
Wisdom,  liefore  beneath  their  care. 
Pays  her  upbraiding  visits  there. 
And  forces  folly  through  the  grate 
Her  panegyric  to  repeat. 
This  view,  profusely  when  inclined, 
Enters  a  caveat  in  the  mind : 
Experience,  joined  with  common  sense. 
To  mortals  is  a  providence. 
Reforming  schemes  are  none  of  mine ; 
To  mend  the  worlds  a  vast  design : 
Like  theirs,  who  tug  in  little  boat 
To  pull  to  them  the  ship  afloat. 
While  to  defeat  their  laboured  end. 
At  once  both  wind  and  stream  contend : 
Success  herein  is  seldom  seen. 
And  zeal,  when  baffled,  turns  to  spleen. 

Happy  the  man,  who,  innocent. 
Grieves  not  at  ills  he  can't  prevent ; 
His  skiff  does  with  the  current  glide, 
Not  pufiing  pulled  against  the  tide. 
He,  paddling  by  the  scuffling  crowd. 
Sees  unconcerned  life's  wager  rowed, 
And  when  he  can't  prevent  foul  play. 
Enjoys  the  folly  of  the  fray.    ♦    * 
Yet  philosophic  love  of  ease 
I  suffer  not  to  prove  disease. 
But  rise  up  in  the  virtuous  cause 
Of  a  free  press,  and  equal  laws.    *    * 

Since  disappointment  galls  within. 
And  subjugates  the  soul  to  spleen, 
Most  schemes,  as  money  snares,  I  hate. 
And  bite  not  at  projector's  bait. 
Sufficient  wrecks  appear  each  day. 
And  yet  fresh  fools  are  cast  away. 
Ere  well  the  bubbled  can  turn  round, 
Their  painted  vessel  runs  aground ; 
Or  in  deep  seas  it  oversets 
By  a  fierce  hurricane  of  debts ; 
Or  helm-difectors  in  one  trip, 
Freight  fint  embezzled,  sink  the  ship.    *    * 


When  Fancy  tries  her  limning  skill 
To  draw  and  colour  at  her  will. 
And  raise  and  round  the  figures  welU 
And  show  her  talent  to  excel, 
I  guard  my  heart,  lest  it  should  woo 
Unreal  beauties  Fancy  drew. 
And,  disappointed,  feel  despair 
At  loss  of  tnings  that  never  were. 

Forced  by  soft  violence  of  prayer. 
The  blithsome  goddess  soothes  my  care ; 
I  feel  the  deity  inspire. 
And  thus  she  models  my  desire  : 
Two  hundred  pounds  half-yearly  paid, 
Annuity  securely  made, 
A  farm  some  twenty  miles  from  town. 
Small,  tight,  salubrious,  and  my  own ; 
Two  m^ds  that  never  saw  the  town, 
A  serving-man  not  quite  a  clown, 
A  boy  to  help  to  tr^  the  mow. 
And  drive,  while  t'other  holds  the  plough ; 
A  chief,  of  temper  formed  to  please. 
Fit  to  converse  and  keep  the  keys ;    • 
And  better  to  preserve  the  peace. 
Commissioned  by  the  name  of  niece ; 
With  understandings  of  a  size, 
•  To  think  their  master  very  wise. 
May  heaven  (it's  all  I  wiui  for)  send 
One  genial  room  to  treat  a  friend. 
Where  decent  cupboard,  little  plate. 
Display  benevolence,  not  state. 
And  may  my  humble  dwelling  stand 
Upon  some  chosen  spot  of  land : 
A  pond  before  full  to  the  brim, 
Wiiere  cows  may  cool,  and  geese  may  swim ; 
Behind,  a  green,  like  velvet  neat. 
Soft  to  the  eye,  and  to  the  feet ; 
Where  odorous  plants  in  evoiing  fair 
Breathe  all  around  ambrosial  air ; 
From  Eurus,  foe  to  kitchen  ground. 
Fenced  by  a  slope  with  bushes  crowned. 
Fit  dwelling  for  the  feathered  throng, 
Who  pay  their  (^uit-rents  with  a  song ; 
With  opening  views  of  hill  and  dale. 
Which  sense  and  fancy  do  regale. 
Where  the  half-cirque,  which  vision  bounds. 
Like  amphitheatre  surrounds : 
And  wo<>ds  impervious  to  the  breeze. 
Thick  phalanx  of  embodied  trees ; 
From  hills  through  plains  in  dusk  array, 
Extended  far,  repel  the  day  ; 
Here  stillness,  height,  and  solemn  shade, 
Invite,  and  contemplation  aid : 
Here  nymphs  from  hollow  oaks  relate 
The  dark  decrees  and  will  of  fate ; 
And  dreams,  beneath  the  spreading  beech 
Inspire,  and  docile  fancy  teach ; 
While  soft  as  breezy  bruUh  of  wind. 
Impulses  rustle  througA  the  mind : 
Here  Dryads,  scorning  Phoebus'  ray. 
While  Pan  melodious  pipes  away. 
In  measured  motions  frisk  about. 
Till  old  Silenus  puts  them  out. 
There  sec  the  clover,  pea,  and  bean. 
Vie  in  variety  of  green ; 
Fresh  pastures  speckled  o'er  with  sheep, 
Brown  fields  their  fallow  Sabbaths  keep^ 
Plump  Ceres  golden  tresses  wear. 
And  poppy  top-knots  deck  her  hur. 
And  silver  streams  throu^  meadows  stray, 
And  Naiads  on  the  maiipn  play. 
And  lesser  nvmphs  on  side  of  hills, 
From  plavthmg  urns  pour  down  the  rills. 
Thus  sheltered  free  from  care  and  strife. 
May  1  enjoy  a  calm  through  life ; 
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See  faction,  safe  in  low  d^ree, 
As  men  at  land  see  storms  at  sea, 
And  laugh  at  miserable  elves. 
Not  kind,  so  much  as  to  themselves, 
Cursed  with  such  souls  of  base  alloy, 
As  can  possess,  but  not  enjoj ; 
Debarred  the  pleasure  to  imnart 
By  avarice,  sphincter  of  the  heart ; 
Who  wealth,  hard  earned  by  guilty  cares, 
Bequeath  untouched  to  thankleBS  heirs ; 
May  I,  with  look  ungloomed  by  guile. 
And  wearing  virtue's  liveiy-smile. 
Prone  the  distressed  to  relieve. 
And  little  trespasses  forgive ; 
With  income  not  in  fortune's  power, 
And  skill  to  make  a  busy  hour  ; 
With  trips  to  town,  life  to  amuse. 
To  purchase  books,  and  hear  the  news, 
To  see  old  friends,  brush  off  the  clown. 
And  quicken  taste  at  coming  down. 
Unhurt  bv  sickness'  blasting  rage. 
And  slowly  mello¥ring  in  age. 
When  fate  extends  its  gathering  gripe. 
Fall  off  like  fruit  grown  fully  ripe, 
Quit  a  worn  being  without  pain. 
Perhaps  to  blossom  soon  again. 

ANNE,  COUNTESS  OF  WINCHELSEA. 

'It  18  remarkable,'  says  Mr  Wordsworth,  'that 
excepting  The  Nocturnal  Reverie,  and  a  passage  or 
two  in  3ie  Windsor  Forest  of  Pope,  the  poetry  of 
the  period  intervening  between  the  publication  of 
"  Paradise  Lost"  and  the  *'  Seasons,"  does  not  con- 
tain a  single  new  image  of  external  nature.'  The 
*  Noctnmal  Reverie'  was  written  by  Anne,  Countess 
OF  Winchelsea,  the  daughter  of  Sir  William  Kings- 
mill,  Southampton,  who  died  in  1720.  Her  lines 
are  smoothly  versified,  and  possess  a  tone  of  calm 
and  contemplative  observation : — 

A  Nocturnal  Reverie. 

In  such  a  night,  when  eveiy  louder  wind 
Is  to  its  distant  cavern  safe  confined. 
And  only  gentle  zephyr  fans  his  wings. 
And  lonely  Philomel  still  waking  sings ; 
Or  from  some  tree,  famed  for  the  owl's  delight. 
She,  holloaing  clear,  directs  the  wanderer  right : 
In  such  a  night,  when  passing  clouds  give  place. 
Or  thinly  veil  the  heaven's  mysterious  face ; 
When  in  some  river  overhung  with  green. 
The  waving  moon  and  trembling  leaves  are  seen  ; 
When  freshened  grass  now  bears  itself  upright. 
And  makes  cool  banks  to  pleasing  rest  invite. 
Whence  springs  the  woodbine,  and  the  bramble  rose. 
And  where  the  sleepy  cowslip  sheltered  grows ; 
Whilst  now  a  paler  hue  the  foxglove  takes, 
Yet  chequers  still  with  red  the  dusky  brakes ; 
When  scattered  glow-worms,  but  in  twilight  fine, 
Show  trivial  beauties  watch  their  hour  to  shine ; 
Whilst  Salisbury  stands  tne  test  of  every  light, 
In  perfect  charms  and  perfect  virtue  bright : 
When  odours  which  declined  repelling  day, 
Through  temperate  air  iminterrupted  stray ; 
When  darkened  groves  their  softest  shadows  wear. 
And  falling  waters  we  distinctly  hear ; 
When  through  the  gloom  more  venerable  shows 
Some  ancient  fabric,  awful  in  repose ; 
While  sunburnt  hills  their  swarthy  looks  conceal. 
And  swelling  haycocks  thicken  up  the  vale : 
When  the  loosed  horse  now,  as  his  pasture  leads. 
Comes  slowly  grazing  through  the  adjoining  meads. 
Whose  stealing  pace  and  lengthened  shade  we  fear. 
Till  tom-up  fora^  in  his  teeth  we  hear ; 
When  nibbling  sneep  at  large  pursue  their  food. 
And  unmolested  kine  rechew  the  cud ; 


When  curlews  cry  beneath  the  village  walls. 

And  to  her  straggling  brood  the  partridge  calls  ; 

Their  short-lived  jubilee  the  creatures  keep, 

Which  but  endures  whilst  tyrant  man  does  sleep ; 

When  a  sedate  content  the  spirit  feels. 

And  no  fierce  light  disturbs,  whilst  it  reveals ; 

But  silent  musings  urge  the  mind  to  seek 

Something  too  high  for  syllables  to  speak ; 

Till  the  ^ee  soul  to  a  composedness  charmed. 

Finding  the  elements  of  rage  disarmed. 

O'er  all  below  a  solemn  quiet  grown, 

Joys  in  the  inferior  world,  and  thinks  it  like  her  own : 

In  such  a  night  let  me  abroad  remain. 

Till  morning  breaks,  and  all's  confused  again ; 

Our  cares,  our  toils,  our  clamours  are  renewed. 

Or  pleasures  seldom  reached  again  pursued. 

The  following  is  another  specimen  of  the  correct 
and  smooth  versification  of  the  countess,  and  seems 
to  128  superior  to  the  *  Nocturnal  Reverie :' 

Life's  Progress. 

How  gaily  is  at  first  begun 

Our  life's  uncertidn  race  I 
Whilst  vet  that  sprightly  morning  son. 
With  which  we  just  set  out  to  run. 

Enlightens  all  the  place. 

How  smiling  the  world's  prospect  lies, 

How  tempting  to  go  through  I 
Not  Canaan  to  the  prophet's  eyes. 
From  Pisgah,  with  a  sweet  surprise. 

Did  more  inviting  show. 

How  soft  the  first  ideas  prove 
Which  wander  through  our  minds  I 

How  full  the  joys,  how  free  the  love. 

Which  does  that  early  season  move. 
As  flowers  the  western  winds ! 

Our  sighs  are  then  but  vernal  air. 

But  April  drops  our  tears, 
Which  swifUy  passing,  all  grows  fair, 
Whilst  beauty  compensates  our  care, 

And  youth  each  vapour  clears. 

But  oh  1  too  soon,  alas !  we  climbs 

Scarce  feeling  we  ascend 
The  gently-rising  hill  of  Time, 
From  whence  with  grief  we  see  that  primc^ 

And  all  its  sweetness  end. 

The  die  now  cast,  our  station  known, 

Fond  expectation  past : 
The  thorns  which  former  days  had  sown. 
To  crops  of  late  repentance  grown. 

Through  which  we  toil  at  last. 

Whilst  every  care's  a  driving  harm. 

That  helps  to  bear  us  down ; 
Which  faded  smiles  no  more  can  chann. 
But  every  tear's  a  winter  storm. 

And  every  look's  a  frown. 

VmJLUM  SOMEHVXLLB. 

The  author  of  The  Chase  is  still  indnded  in  oar 
editions  of  the  poets,  but  is  now  rarely  read  or  con- 
sulted. Welliah  SoMERvnxE  (1682-1742), 
as  he  tells  Allan  Ramsay,  his  brother-poet, 

A  squire  well  bom,  and  six  foot  hi^. 


li 
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His  estate  lay  in  Warwickshire,  and  brooght  Mm  in 
£1500  per  annum.  He  was  generous,  but  extrava-^ 
gant»  and  died  in  distressed  circumstances,  'pfais^iwd 
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and  threaleoEd  b;  wrotchei,'  uji  Shenitone,  'that 
re  low  ia  ererj  lenae,  and  forced  to  drink  hinuelf 
.jto  ptins  of  thu  body  to  get  rid  uf  the  poini  of  the 
miniL'  He  died  in  1743,  tnd  wu  buried  at  Wot- 
near  Uenlej-ou-Ardeu.     'The  ChaM'   ii  in 


A 
> 


blank  vene.  and  cootain*  pracdcsl  initructiaDJ  and 

odmoDitioiu  to  aportaiDcn.    The  fi^awing  la  an 

animated  iketch  ot  a  ntoraing  in  aotunin,  prepaia- 

lory  to '  throwing  off  the  pack ;' — 

Now  golden  Autumn  from  her  open  lap 
'  Her  fturant  bountie*  showen  ;  the  Setdi  u«  ihoin ; 

Inwardly  vnuling,  the  proud  farmer  Tiewi 
I  The  rising  pnamida  that  graco  hii  rard, 
I  And  counia  hia  large  increaae ;  bis  baroa  are  stored, 
I  And  groaning  ataddlea  bend  beneath  their  load. 
I  All  now  U  tree  aa  air,  and  the  gaj  pack 
I  In  the  mngh  briMW  itubblea  range  unblamed ; 

Na  widow*!  te&TH  o'erflow.  na  secret  curse 


.  lean  o  arflow,  no  secret  ci 


lelipi 


TrembliDg ,   , 

"   ■  he  IbtsIs  etery  fence, 

Joina  in  the  common  err,  and  hallotis  toud. 
Charmed  with  the  rattling  thonder  of  the  Geld. 
Oh  bear  me,  some  kind  power  ioTiaible  ! 
To  that  eilended  lawn  where  the  ga;  court 
View  the  iwift  raoen,  stretching  to  ibe  goal ; 
Games  more  renowned,  and  a  far  nobler  tiain, 
Than  proud  Eleao  fields  csuld  boast  of  old. 
Oh!  were  a  Tbeban  ljl«  not  wanting  here, 
And  Pindar's  Toice,  to  do  their  merit  riRht  t 
Or  to  thoee  spacious  plains,  where  the  strained  ejc, 
In  the  wide  prospect  lost,  beholds  at  lut 
Sanim's  proud  spire,  that  o'er  the  hills  ascend). 
And  pierces  thnmgfa  the  clouds.     Or  to  thj  downs. 
Fair  Cotewold,  where  the  well-breathed  be^le  climbs, 
With  matchless  speed,  tby  green  aspiring  brow, 
And  leaTSS  the  l^ging  multitude  behind. 

Hail,  gentle  DawDl  mild, blushing  goddew,  hail ! 
Rejoiced  I  see  thj  pnipla  mantle  spread 
O'er  half  the  slues ;  gems  pare  thy  iwUant  way. 
And  orient  pearls  friun  ererj  shrub  depend. 
Farewell,  Cleora ;  here  deep  sunk  in  down, 
Slumber  secure,  with  happ;  dreams  amused, 
Till  grateful  streams  shall  tempt  th« 


The  important  work.    Me  other  jojs  invite; 
The  honi  sonorous  calls,  the  pack  awaked. 
Their  matins  chant,  nor  brook  tb;  long  delay. 
Mj  coarser  hean  their  roice ;  see  there  with  ears 


And  boils  in  OTery  Tein.    As  captive  £oys 
Cowed  bj  the  ruling  rod  and  haughty  frowns 
Of  pedagogues  severe,  from  their  hard  tasks. 
If  once  dismissed,  no  limits  cbh  contain 
The  tumult  raised  within  their  little  breasts, 
But  give  a  looee  to  all  their  tiolic  play ; 
So  from  their  kennel  nuh  the  joyous  pack  ; 
A  thousand  wanton  gaieties  eipress 
Their  inward  ecatacy,  their  pleasing  sport 
Once  more  indulged,  and  liberty  restored. 
The  rising  sun  that  o'er  the  horizon  peeps, 
Aa  many  oolout*  from  their  glossy  akins 
Beaming  reflects,  aa  paint  the  larious  bow 
When  April  ahowers  descend.     Delightful  scroet 
Where  all  aioond  is  gay  ;  men,  horses,  dogs  ; 
And  in  each  smiling  countenance  appears 
Fresh  blooming  health,  and  universal  joy. 
Somerrille  wrote  a  poetical  address  to  Addison, 

HI  the  latter  porchasinK  an  estate  in  Warwickshire. 

In  his  verses  to  Addison,'  says  Johnson,  '  the 
couplet  which  mentions  Clio  is  written  with  the  most 
exquisite  delicacy  of  praise ;  it  exhibits  one  of  those 
happy  strokes  that  are  seldom  attained.'  Addison, 
it  IS  well-known,  signed  his  papers  in  the '  Specta- 
tor" with  the  letters  forming  the  name  of  Clia  TTic 
couplet  which  gratified  Johiuou  so  highly  ia  ai 
follows  :— 


In  welcoming  Addison  to  the  banks  of  Avon,  6om- 
erville  does  not  scruple  to  place  him  above  Shakt- 
pcaieaa  a  poet! 


In  heaven  be  sings ;  on  earth  your  m 
The  iir— --• ' '  '^--' 


Correctfy  great,  she  melts  each  flinty  heart 

With  equal  genius,  but  superior  art. 
GroM  u  thii  misjudgment  is,  it  should  be  remem- 
b^^  that  Voltaire  also  fell  into  the  same.    The 
cold  marble  of  Cato  was  preferred  to  tlio  living  and 
breathing  creations  of  the  'myriad-minded'  ma- 


Thc  Scottish  muse  had  been  silent  forneariy  a 
century,  exceptini;  when  it  found  brief  expression 
in  some  Itray  song  of  broad  humour  or  simple  pa- 
thos, chanted  by  the  population  of  the  hiUs  and  dMea. 
The  genius  of  the  country  was  at  length  revived  in 
all  its  force  and  nationality,  its  cumic  dialogue,  Doric 
simplicity  and  tendemc*^  by  All-xs  IUmsat,  whoac 
very  name  is  now  an  impersonation  of  Scottish 
scenery  and  manners.  The  religious  austerity  of 
tlie  Covenanters  still  hung  over  Scotland,  and 
damped  the  effort*  of  poets  and  dramatist* ;  but  a 
freer  spirit  found  its  way  into  the  towns,  along  with 
the  increase  of  trade  and  commerce.  The  higher 
dasaes  were  in  the  haUt  of  visiting  London,  though 
the  journey  was  still  performed  on  horseback ;  and 
tba  writings  of  Pope  and  Swift  were  circulated  over 
the  North.  Clube  and  taverns  were  rife  in  Edin- 
burgh, in  which  the  aaaembled  wits  loved  to  indulge 
in  a  pleasantry  that  often  degenerated  to  excess. 
Talent  was  Tidily  known  and  appreciated;  and 
"  ippcared  as  an  author,  he  found  the 


aval 

fur  : 


his  n 


-,  bis  ' 


g  strains,'  and  his  lively  orlgiiial  sketches 
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I  fWier  bdd  the  dtnotioii  of  mtat^fa  of  Lord  Hope- 
j  ton'*  minef.  When  be  became  *.  poet,  he  boaited 
that  be  wu  of  tlie  *  auld  descent'  of  tjio  Dolhoiuie 
I  family,  and  also  collaterally  'ipmng  froni  a  UouAlai 
loin.'  Ilia  motbcr,  Alice  Bover,  wax  of  EagLiah 
I  pareotage.  her  father  having  been  brought  from 
,  Derby*'''"  to  iDitmct  the  Srattish  miDers  in  their 
-^  Tho«  who  entertain  the  thcaty,  that  men  of 
genini  unuHj  partake  largely  of  the  qoalitiea  and 
'  diipoaitioni  of  their  mother,  may  perhap*  recognise 
some  of  the  Derbygliire  blood  in  AlUJi  lianiBay's 
frankneM  and  joriolity  of  character.  Hia  fattier 
died  while  the  poet  wu  io  hi>  infancy;  but  his 
mother  marrying  again  in  the  game  district  Allan 
waa  brotight  ap  at  Leadhills,  and  put  to  tlie  village 
■chool,  where  be  acquired  learning  enough  toenaMe 
him,  aa  he  tella  us,  to  read  Horace  'faintly  in  the 
originaL'  Ilia  lot  might  hare  lieen  a  bard  one,  but 
it  waa  fortunately  speot  in  the  countty  till  he  had 
reached  hii  flfleenth  year ;  and  his  lively  tempera- 
ment.eoabled  him,  with  cheeifuloess — 
To  wade  ihrou)^  glens  wi'  choiking  feet. 
When  neither  plaid  nor  kilt  could  fend  the  west ; 
Yet  blythely  wad  he  bang  out  o'er  the  brae. 
And  ■tai4  o'er  bums  aa  light  aa  any  rae. 
Hoping  the  mora'  might  ptote  a  better  day. 

At  the  age  of  flftees,  AUaC  was  put  apprentice  to  a 
wig-maker  in  Edinburgh — alight  employment  soitcd 
to  his  slender  frame  and  boyish  morCneu,  but  not 
Teiy  congenial  to  his  literacy  taste.  His  poetical 
talent,  however,  waa  more  observant  than  creative, 
anid  he  did  not  commence  writing  till  ho  was  aboat 
twenty-six  years  of  age  He  then  penned  an  address 
I  to  the  '  Eaay  Club,'  a  convivial  aoidety  of  young 
'  men,  tlnctorcd  with  Jacobite  predilections,  which 
were  aJao  Imbibed  by  Bamsay,  and  which  probably 
farmed  an  additional  recommendation  to  the  lavour 
of  Pof^  and  Gay,  a  distinction  that  he  afterwards 


eqjoyed.  Allan  waa  admitted  >  ■"i""'"*'  tf  ixi 
'  blythe  tode^,'  and  became  ttaeir  poet  lamti*. 
He  wrote  vsnont  bght  pieceiv  chiefiy  of  a  kol  u.  | 
hDmoniai  dMcriptwa,  wtucb  woe  uM  at  a  jBm  \ 
each,  and  became  eioeedii^j  pop&Ur.  He  in 
sedulously  courted  the  patiooage  of  tlie  great,  n^- 
doing  his  Jacobite  fijelinga,  aod  nerer  ^^"'■f  t 
fool  for  his  patron.  la  this  mtngljrj  apiiit  d  [r.- 
daice  and  poetry,  he  coDtrived 

etLciiuidB. 
,  t7P*^< 

And  baith  ways  gathered  in  the  caah. 

Id  Ibe  year  ITIS  be  married  »  writes  da^ti^- 
Christiana  Boss,  who  was  his  fkithfnl  partiiFr  tv 
more  than  thirty  yean.  He  greatly  exteiiU  Li 
repntatian  by  writiBg  a  continaalion  to  Si*: 
Jamea's  '  Christ's  Kirk  on  the  Green,'  enc«.-t 
with  gcnnine  hamonr,  faiX7,  and  a  perfect  oaKaj 
at  the  Scottiah  langnage.  Nothing  ao  ricb  lud  ap- 
peared nnce  the  atnins  of  Dunbar  or  Ltodaay.  W^ 
an  inimilablB  aketdi  of  matic  life,  coaraev  bat  u  trv. 
as  any  by  Tenieia  or  Hogarth,  ia  presented  ie  tU 
Snt  stanza  of  the  third  canto  !— 

Now  frae  the  eaat  nook  of  Fife  the  daws 

Speeled  wtatliua  ap  the  lift ; 
Carln  wba  luaid  tbe  cock  bad  oawV, 

Begoud  to  rai  and  riil ; 
And  greedy  wives,  wi'  Veiling  Ibrawii, 

Cried  Uiisea  up  to  thrift  ; 
Di^  barked,  and  the  lads  &ae  hand 
Banged  to  their  bteeki  like  drift 
By  break  of  day. 
Banuay  now  left  off  wig-makini;,  and  art  a>  ■ 
bookaeller'a  diop,    'oppoaite  to   Kiddry'a   Wtr; 
He  next  appealed  as  an  editor,  and  poMiriieil'n 
works,  Tht  Tea  TabU  MiKxUanf,  being  a  nJlectJ' 
of  songs,  partly  his  own;  and  Tie  Ercryt 
lection  ot  SiXittiah  poemn  written  b^OTe  I 

a  not  well  qualified  for  the  task  of  editing  ■wb 

this  kind,  being  dcfldeiit  bath  in  .knowkd^-e  l-  ' 

ite.     In  the  '  Evergreen,'  be  publiahed,  a*  aw>i' 

poems,  two  pieces  of  bis  own,  one  <tf  whkli.  7b 

VuioR,  cihihiti  high  powers  of  poetn.    TV  pua 

of  Scotland  is  drawit  with  a  touch  of  tbe  oU  hau. 

Great  daring  darted  frae  bis  ee, 
A  braid-sword  shogled  at  his  thie. 

On  his  left  arm  a  targe  ; 
A  shining  spear  filled  his  ri^t  hand. 
Of  stalwart  make  in  bane  and  biawnd. 
Of  just  propottiona  lan^ ; 
A  various  rainbow-coloured  plaid 

Owre  his  left  spaiil  he  threw, 
Down  his  braid  back,  frae  his  while  kea.1. 
The  silver  wimplers  grew. 
Amaicd,  I  gued. 

To  see,  led  at  oommand, 

A  stampant  and  rampant 

Fierce  lion  in  bis  hand. 

In  17!.^  appeared  his  celebrated  pastotal  diaaa.  T\ 
GtHlie  ti/iepitrd,  of  which  two  scenca  had  paevy^- 

receised  with  a- 
versal  approbation,  and  ~waB  repoUisbed  hak 
London  and  DuUin.  When  Gay  risited  Sa41:a 
company  with  his  patrona,  tbe  Dnke  and  Dach^ 
of  Qneensbeny,  he  used  to  lounge  in  Alba  I^- 
aay's  shop,  and  obtain  from  him  eipbmafkas  - 
some  of  the  Scottish  exprcasionsi,  that  be  ■<«* 
communicate  them  toPopc  whowasagreataitBisi'' 
of  the  poem.  This  was  a  delicate  and  maAed  rw 
pliment,  which  Allan  most  have  Mt,  tbcsRt  ^ 


ENGLISH  LTTEBATUBB. 


bad  prevloailTnpraented  himidru 
of  ApDllo,  MM  equal  lo  Homer  t  tie 
to  a  wttet  (bop,  toA  iuiteod  of  the  Hezcnrr'*  bewl 
which  had  gnwed  bis  lign-boud,  he  put  ap '  tbe 
preMDtmciitof  two  brother*' of  the  Mote,  Ben  Jon- 
■on  and  Dmrnmond.  He  Bezt  eatobUthed  «  circa- 
lating  library,  ttte  ftnt  in  BcotUsd.  He  MKdated 
on  familiar  termi  with  the  kading  noHli^,  lawTen 
wito,  and  literati  «f  Sootlaod,  and  wa«  uie  Fope  or 
Swift  of  the  North.  Hii  aon.  afterward*  a  dittin- 
jniiihed  arllit,  he  *ent  to  Rome  fbr  Imtmotioa. 
Bat  the  protperlty  ot  poeta  *eem*  liable  to  an  nn- 
common  *hMe  oC  croiM*.  He  wa*  led  by  the 
prampting*  of  a  taate  tbeo  nu«  in  Scotland  to  expend 
hi*  MTlng*  In  the  erection  of  a  theatre,  for  the  per- 
fomuuiee  of  the  regular  drama,  lie  wished  to  keep 
hi*  *  troop'  togeHier  bj  the  '  pith  of  reaaon ;'  bnt 
he  did  not  eidculite  on  the  pith  of  an  act  of  par- 
liament in  the  hands  of  a  boatile  magistnCe.  The 
•tatate  tat  Uoentbig  theatre*  prohibited  all  dramatic 
exhiUlioiM  withont  *pecUl  Ucraue  and  the  royal 
letten-pateot;  and  on  the  strength  oC  this  enact- 
ment the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh  ghat  up  Allan'* 
tbeatrc.  leaving  him  without  redress.  To  add  to 
bis  mortiflcBtion,  tlio  eoTioas  poetastcri  and  ttrirt 
religionists  of  the  day  attacked  him  with  peraonal 
satire*  and  lampoons,  under  such  titles  as — 'A 
Looking-Glau  for  Allan  Ramsay  f'  '  The  Dying 
Word*  of  Allan  Ramsay  ;'  and  '  The  Fligbt  of  Rdi- 
gioDi  Rety  from  Scotland,  upon  the  account  of 
Rumsay's  lewd  boaka,  and  the  hell-bred  plsybonse 
comedian*,'  &c.  Allan  endeavoured  to  enlist  Presi- 
dent Forbes  and  the  jndges  on  his  side  by  a  poetical 
nddreaa,  in  whidi  he  pray*  for  compcnaatiw  from 
the  kgislatare — 

Syne,  for  amends  for  what  Vie  lost. 


whici 

he  writes,  '  gi' 
Hero  I  pas*  a  sort  of  half  idle  scrimp  life, 
tending  a  trifling  trade,  that  scarce  affords  me  the 
ncedfiU,  Had  I  not  got  a  pansl  of  goineai  from 
you,  and  lucb  a*  you,>irho  were  pleased  to  patronise 
my  Bubflcriptiona,  I  should  not  hare  had  a  gray 
groat  1  think  ihame  (but  why  should  I,  when  I 
open  my  mind  to  one  at  your  goodnea*  ?)  to  hint 
that  I  wont  tu  have  some  small  commisiion,  when  it 
luippens  to  fall  in  your  way  to  put  me  into  if* 

It  doe*  not  ^ipear  that  he  either  got  money  or  a 
poil,  but  he  applied  l^maclf  attentively  to  liis  busi- 
ness, and  soon  recruited  hi*  purse.  A  dtixcn-like 
good  acnae  regulated  the  life  of  lUmsay.  He  gave 
over  poetry  'before.'  be  prudently  says,  *tlie  cuol- 
ne**  of  fkninr  that  attend*  adranced  years  should 
make  me  risk  the  leputatiou  I  had  acquired.' 

Fne  twenty-firs  to  fiTo-and-forty, 
My  muse  was  nowther  sweei  nor  dorty ; 
My  Pegasus  wad  break  hii  tether 
E'en  at  ths  shading  of  a  feather. 
And  thnw^  idsss  scour  like  drift. 
Streaking  ha  winp  up  to  Uls  lift ; 
Then,  then,  ray  soul  was  in  a  low. 
That  nit  m*  numbtrs  safely  m*. 
But  Slid  and  judgment  'gin  to  say. 
Let  be  your  saagi,  and  leam  to  pray. 

Abont  the  year  1743,  his  circumstances  were  soffl- 
ciently  flourishing  to  enable  him  to  build  himself  a 
■niall  octagon-slulpcd  house  on  the  north  side  of 

*  Fnta  lbs  maniiscript  ooUscUods  In  CuQafaB  Sous*. 


gooae  pie.  He  told  Lord  Elibank  one  day  of  this 
ludiiToas  comparison.  '  What,'  said  the  witty  peer, 
'a  goose  pie  I    In  goud  faith,  Allan,  now  that  I  see 

Eon  in  it,  1  think  the  house  is  not  ill  named.'  He 
Ted  in  this  sinKular-looking  mansion  (wljich  ha* 
■Incc  been  somewhat  altered)  twelve  years,  and  died 
of  a  complaint  that  had  long  afflicted  him,  acnrvy 
in  the  g^ms,  on  the  7th  of  January  17S8,  at  the 
age  of  seyenty-twa  So  much  of  pleasantry,  good 
humour,  and  worldly  enjoyment,  is  miicsl  up  v  '" 
the  history  of  Allan  Bunsay,  that  hi*  life  i* 
of  the  '  green  and  mnny  spots'  in  literary  bio- 
grapby.  His  geniu*  was  well  rewarded ;  and  be  pos- 
'  that  tnm  of  mind  which  David  Home  says  it 
.  .  . .  e  happy  to  poaie**  than  to  be  bom  to  an  estate 
of  ten  thousand  a-yeBr--a  dispoaition  always  t« 
the  &voarable  aide  of  thing*. 
"       ay'a  poetical  works  arc  sufficiently  vark 

of  bis  editor*  baa  ambitiously  ela**ed  them 
under  the  heads  of  serious,  elegiac,  comic,  aatiric, 
epigram  matical,  pastoral,  lyric,  epistolary,  fable*  and 
tal^    He  wrote  trash  in  all  department*,  but  failed 
in  none.  Hi*  tale*  are  quaint  and  hnraorotts,  though, 
like  those  of  Prior,  they  are  too  oftoi  inddicat& 
TAe  Monk  and  MiUer'i  Wift,  founded  on  a  poem  of  I 
Dnnbar,  is  as  happy  an  adaptation  of  an  old  poet  a*  i 
any  of  Pope's  or  Dryden'i  lirom  Chaucer.   His  lyrica  1 
want  the  grace,  simiriicity,  and  beauty  which  Bum*  | 
breathed  into  these  *  wood-note*  wild,'  detlgned  alike  | 
for  oottagc  and  hall ;   yet  some  cf  those  in  the  i 
'  Gentle  Shepherd '  are  delicate  and   tender ;  and 
libera,  inch  a*  TKt  laat  timr  I  came  o'tr  tht  Moor, 
and   The  YdimB-hairtd  Ladda,  are  still  favourite* 
with  an  lovcTB  of  Scottish  song.     In  one  of  the 
leaat  happy  of  Uie  lyric*  there  occur*  this  beauttfiil 

iow  joyfully  my  spirits  rise, 
Wfaon  dancing  she  moTca  finely,  O ; 
'hat  heaven  is  by  her  eye*, 
ich  spaikle  so  diTinelj,  0. 
Ilia  Locltaber  no  More  is  a  strain  of  manl;r  fecUnf; 
and  unoSbcted  pathos.  The  poetical  epistle*  of 
563 
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Ramsay  were  undoubtedly  the  prototypes  of  those 
by  Bums,  and  many  of  the  stanzas  may  challenge 
comparison  with  them.  He  makes  frequent  classi- 
cal fdlusions,  especially  to  the  works  of  Horace,  with 
which  he  seems  to  have  been  well  acquiunted,  and 
whose  gay  and  easy  turn  of  mind  harmonised  with 
his  own.  In  an  epistle  to  Mr  James  Arbuckle, 
the  poet  gives  a  characteristic  and  minute  painting 
of  himself: — 

Imprimis,  then,  for  tallness,  I 
Am  fire  foot  and  four  inches  hi^ ; 
A  black-a-vioed  snod  dapper  fellow, 
Nor  lean,  nor  overhud  wi'  tallow ; 
With  phiz  of  a  Morocco  cut. 
Resembling  a  late  man  of  wit, 
Auld  gabbet  Spec,  who  was  sae  cunning 
To  be  a  dummie  ten  years  running. 
Then  for  the  fabric  of  my  mind, 
'TIS  mair  to  mirth  than  grief  inclined : 
I  rather  choose  to  laugh  at  folly. 
Than  show  dislike  by  melancholy ; 
Well  jud^g  a  sour  heayy  face 
Is  not  the  truest  mark  of  grace. 
I  hate  a  drunkard  or  a  glutton. 
Yet  I'm  nae  fae  to  wine  and  mutton : 
Great  tables  ne'er  engaged  my  wishes. 
When  crowded  with  o'er  mony  dishes ; 
A  healthfu'  stomach,  sharply  set. 
Prefers  a  back-sey^  piping  het. 
I  neyer  could  imagine 't  yicious 
Of  a  fair  fame  to  be  ambitious : 
Proud  to  be  thought  a  comic  poet. 
And  let  a  judge  of  numbers  know  it, 
I  court  occasion  thus  to  show  it. 

Ramsay  addressed  epistles  to  Gay  and  SomcrviUe, 
and  the  latter  paid  him  in  kind,  in  very  flattering 
verses.  In  one  of  Allan*s  answers  is  the  following 
picturesque  sketch,  in  illustration  of  his  own  con- 
tempt for  the  stated  rules  of  art : — 

I  love  the  garden  wild  and  wide. 

Where  oaks  have  plum  trees  by  their  side ; 

Where  woodbines  and  the  twisting  vine 

Clip  round  the  pear  tree  and  the  pine ; 

Where  mixed  jonquils  and  gowans  grow, 

And  roses  'midst  rank  clover  blow 

Upon  a  bank  of  a  clear  strand. 

In  wimplinffs  led  by  nature's  hand  ; 

Though  docks  and  brambles  here  and  there 

May  sometimes  cheat  the  gardener's  care, 

Yet  this  to  roe 's  a  paradise 

Compared  with  prime  cut  plots  and  nice, 

Where  nature  has  to  art  resigned. 

Till  all  looks  mean,  stiff,  and  confined.    *    * 

Heaven  Homer  taught ;  the  critic  draws 
Only  from  him  and  such  their  laws : 
The  native  bards  first  plunge  the  deep 
Before  the  artful  dare  to  leap. 

The  *  Gentle  Shepherd'  is  the  greatest  of  Ramsay's 
works,  and  perhaps  the  finest  pastoral  drama  in  the 
world.  It  possesses  that  air  of  primitive  simplicity 
and  seclusion  which  seems  indispensable  in  compo- 
sitions of  this  dass,  at  the  same  time  that  its  land- 
scapes are  filled  with  life-like  beings,  who  interest 
us  from  their  character,  situation,  and  circumstances. 
It  has  none  of  that  studied  pruriency  and  unnatural 
artifice  which  are  intruded  into  the  'Faithful  Shep- 
herdess' of  Fletcher,  and  is  equally  free  from  the 
tedious  allegory  and  forced  conceits  of  roost  pastoral 
poems.  It  is  a  genuine  picture  of  Scottish  life,  but 
of  life  passed  in  simple  rural  employments,  apart 
from  the  g^ult  and  fever  of  large  towns,  and  refiect- 
ing  only  the  pure  and  unsophisticated  emotions  of 

lAsixtoln. 


our  nature.  The  affected  sensibililaes  and  fieig:iied 
distresses  of  the  Corydtms  and  DtOoM  find  no  place  in 
Ramsay's  dmr  and  manly  page.  He  drew  his  shep- 
herds from  the  life,  placed  them  in  scenes  which  he 
actnaUy  saw,  and  made  them  speak  the  language 
which  he  every  day  heard — ^the  firee  idiomatic  speech 
of  his  native  valM.  His  art  lay  in  the  beantifril 
selection  of  his  materials — ^in  the  grouping  of  his 
weU-deflned  characters — ^the  invention  of  a  plot*  to- 
mantic  yet  natoral— the  delig^tfdl  ^propriatcnesa 
of  every  speech  and  auxiliary  incident,  and  in  the 
tone  of  generous  sentiment  and  true  feeling  which 
sanctifies  this  scene  of  humble  virtue  and  luqipineBSL 
The  love  of  his  *  gentle'  rustics  is  at  firrt  artless 
and  confiding,  though  partly  disguised  by  maiden 
coyness  and  arch  humour;  and  it  is  expressed  in  lan- 
guage and  incidents  alternately  amusing  and  im- 
passioned. At  length  the  hero  is  elevated  in  statioa 
above  his  mistress,  and  their  affection  asiremes  a 
deeper  character  firom  the  threatened  dangers  of  a 
separation.  Mutual  distress  and  tenderness  break 
down  reserveu  The  simple  heroine,  without  UrrfgA- 
ting  her  natural  dignity  and  modeity,  lets  oat  her 
whole  soul  to  her  early  companion ;  and  when  asaored 
of  his  unalterable  attachment,  she  not  only,  like  Mi- 
randa, *  weeps  at  what  she  is  glad  oi^'  but,  wiUi  the 
true  pride  of  a  Scottish  maiden,  she  resolvea  to  stady 
*  gentler  charms,'  and  to  educate  herself  to  be  worthy 
of  her  lover.  Poetical  justice  is  done  to  this  faithful 
attachment,  by  both  the  characters  being  found 
equal  in  birth  and  station.  The  poet*s  taste  and 
judgment  are  evinced  in  the  superiority  wliicfa  be 
gives  his  hero  and  herome,  without  debasing  their 
associates  below  their  proper  level ;  while  a  ludicroas 
contrast  to  both  is  supplied  by  the  underploi  of 
Bauldy  and  his  courtships.  The  elder  characters  in 
the  piece  afford  a  fine  rdief  to  the  youthfhl  pairs, 
besides  completing  the  rustic  picture.  While  one 
scene  discloses  the  young  shepherds  by  *cnugy 
bields'  and  *  crystal  springs,'  or  presents  Veggf  mod 
Jenny  on  the  bleaching  green — 

A  trotting  bumie  wimpling  through  the  ground-^ 

another  shows  us  the  snug  thatched  cottage,  with 
its  bam  and  peat-stack,  or  the  interior  of  the  house, 
with  a  dear  ingU  glancing  on  the  floor,  and  its  in- 
mates happy  with  innocent  mirth  and  rustic  plenty. 
The  drama  altogetiier  makes  one  proud  of  peasant 
life  and  the  virtues  of  a  Scottish  cottage.  By  an 
ill-judged  imitation  of  Gay,  in  his  *  Beggar's  Opera,' 
Ramsay  interspersed  songs  throughout  the  *  Gentle 
Shepherd,'  which  interrupt  the  action  of  the  piece, 
and  too  often  merely  repeat,  in  a  diluted  form,  the 
sentiments  of  the  dialogue.  These  should  be  re- 
moved to  the  end  of  the  drama,  leaving  undistuzbed 
tibe  most  perfect  delineation  of  rural  life  and  man- 
ners, without  vulgar  humility  or  affectation,  thai 
ever  was  drawn. 


[Odtfrwn  jRwa/oc.\ 

Look  up  to  Pentland's  towering  tap, 
Buried  beneath  great  wreaths  of 

O'er  ilka  cleugh,  ilk  scaur,  and  slap, 
As  high  as  ony  Roman  wa'. 

Driving  their  ba's  frao  whins  or  tee. 
There's  no  ae  gowfcr  to  be  seen. 

Nor  douser  fowk  wysing  ajee 
The  biast  bouls  on  Tamson's  green. 

Then  fling  on  coals,  and  ripe  the  ribs, 
And  IxMk  the  house  baitn  but  and  ben  ; 

That  mutchkin  stoup  it  hands  but  driba» 
Then  let's  get  in  the  ti^plt  hen. 
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Good  claret  best  keeps  out  the  cauld, 
And  drires  awsj  the  winter  soon  ; 

It  makes  a  man  baith  gash  and  bauld, 
And  heaTCs  his  saul  Dcjond  the  moon. 

Leare  to  the  gods  your  ilka  care, 
If  that  they  think  us  worth  their  while  ; 

They  can  a  rowth  of  hlessinss  spare. 
Which  will  our  iashious  lean  beguile. 

For  what  they  hare  a  mind  to  do. 
That  will  they  do,  should  we  gang  wud ; 

If  they  command  the  storms  to  blaw, 
Then  upo'  sight  the  hailstanes  thud. 

But  soon  as  e'er  they  ciy, '  Be  quiet,' 
The  blattering  winds  dare  nae  mair  move. 

But  cour  into  their  cares,  and  wait 
The  high  command  of  supreme  Jove. 

Let  neist  day  come  as  it  thinks  fit. 

The  present  minute's  only  ours ; 
On  pleasure  let's  employ  our  wit. 

And  laugh  at  fortune's  feckless  powers. 

,    Be  sure  ye  dinna  quat  the  grip 
Of  iUui  joy  when  ye  are  young, 
Before  auld  age  your  Titals  nip. 
And  lay  ye  twafald  o'er  a  rung. 

Sweet  youth's  a  blvthe  and  heartsome  time ; 

Then,  lads  and  lasses,  while  it's  May, 
Gae  pou  the  ^owan  in  its  prime, 

Before  it  wither  and  decay. 

Watch  the  safl  minutes  of  delight, 
When  Jenny  speaks  beneath  her  breath ; 

And  kisses,  layine  a'  the  wyte 
On  you,  if  she  Eep  ony  skaith. 

'  Ilaith,  ye're  ill-bred,'  she'll  smiling  say  ; 

•  Ye'll  worry  me,  you  greedy  rook ;' 
Syne  frae  tout  arms  she'll  riu  away, 

And  hide  heisell  in  some  dark  nook. 

Her  laugh  will  lead  you  to  the  place. 
Where  lies  the  happiness  you  want. 

And  plainly  tells  you  to  your  face. 
Nineteen  naysays  are  half  a  grant. 

Now  to  her  heavine  bosom  cling, 

And  sweetly  tooUe  for  a  kiss, 
Frae  her  fair  finger  whup  a  ring. 

As  token  of  a  future  bliss. 

These  benisons,  I'm  yery  sure, 
Are  of  the  gods'  indulgent  crant ; 

Then,  surly  carles,  whisht,  forbear 
To  plague  us  with  your  whining  cant. 

[In  this  instance,  the  felicitous  manner  in  which 
liamsay  has  preserved  the  Horatian  ease  and  spirit, 
and  at  the  same  time  dothed  the  whole  in  a  true 
Scottish  garb,  renders  his  version  greatly  superior 
to  Dryden's  English  one.  For  comparison,  two 
stanzas  of  the  latter  are  subjoined : — 

Secure  those  golden  early  joys. 
That  youth  unsoured  with  sorrow  bean. 

Ere  withering  time  the  taste  destroys 
With  sickness  and  unwieldy  years. 

For  active  sports,  for  pleasing  rest, 

This  is  the  time  to  be  possest ; 

The  best  is  but  in  season  best. 

The  appointed  hour  of  promised  bliss. 
The  pleasing  whisper  in  the  dark. 

The  half  unwilling  willing  kiss. 

The  laugh  that  guides  thee  to  the  mark. 

When  the  kind  nymph  would  coyness  feign, 

And  hides  but  to  be  found  again ; 

These,  these  are  joys  the  gods  for  youth  ordain.] 


Song. 
7\m»— Bush  Aboon  Trsqualr. 

At  setting  day  and  rising  mom. 

With  soul  that  still  shall  love  thee, 
111  ask  of  heaven  thy  safe  retuni. 

With  all  that  can  improve  thcc. 
Ill  visit  afl  the  birken  Dush, 

Where  first  thou  kindly  told  me 
Sweet  tales  of  love,  and  hid  thy  blush, 

Whilit  round  thou  didst  enfold  me. 
To  all  our  haunts  I  will  repair, 

By  greenwood  shaw  or  foun^in ; 
Or  where  the  summer  day  I'd  share 

With  thee  upon  yon  mountain : 
There  will  I  tell  the  trees  and  flowers. 

From  thoughts  unfeigned  and  tender ; 
By  vows  you're  mine,  by  love  is  youzs 

A  heart  which  cannot  wander. 


The  Uut  Time  I  came  o*cr  the  Moor. 

The  last  time  I  came  o'er  the  moor, 

I  left  my  love  behind  me ; 
Ye  powers  I  what  pain  do  I  endure. 

When  soft  ideas  mind  me  ! 
Soon  as  the  ruddy  mom  displayed 

The  beaming  day  ensuing, 
I  met  betimes  my  lovely  maid. 

In  fit  retreats  for  wooing. 

Beneath  the  cooling  shade  we  lay. 

Gazing  and  chastely  sporting ; 
We  kissed  and  promised  time  away. 

Till  night  spread  her  black  curtain. 
I  pitied  all  beneath  the  skies. 

E'en  kings,  when  she  was  nigh  me ; 
In  raptures  I  beheld  her  eyes. 

Which  could  but  ill  deny  me. 

Should  I  be  called  where  cannons  roar. 

Where  mortal  steel  may  wound  me ; 
Or  cast  upon  some  foreign  shore, 

Where  dangers  may  surround  me ; 
Yet  hopes  again  to  see  my  love. 

To  feast  on  glowing  kisses. 
Shall  make  my  cares  at  distance  move, 

In  prospect  of  such  blisses. 

In  all  my  soul  there's  not  one  place 

To  let  a  rival  enter ; 
Since  she  excels  in  evciy  grace. 

In  her  my  love  shall  centre. 
Sooner  the  seas  shall  cease  to  flow. 

Their  waves  the  Alps  shall  cover. 
On  Greenland  ice  shall  roses  grow. 

Before  I  cease  to  love  her. 

The  next  time  I  go  o'er  the  moor. 

She  shall  a  lover  find  me ; 
And  that  my  faith  is  firm  and  pure. 

Though  I  left  her  behind  me : 
Then  Hymen's  sacred  bonds  shall  chain 

My  heart  to  her  fair  bosom ; 
There,  while  my  being  does  remain. 

My  love  more  fresh  shall  blossom. 

Lochaber  No  More. 

Farewell  to  Lochaber,  and  farewell  mv  Jean, 
Where  heartsome  with  thee  I've  mony  day  been ; 
For  Lochaber  no  more,  Lochaber  no  more. 
We'll  maybe  rotuzn  to  Lochaber  no  more. 
These  tears  that  I  shed  they  are  a'  for  my  dear, 
And  no  for  the  dangers  attcndiuff  on  wear ; 
Though  bore  on  rough  seas  to  a  far  bloody  shore. 
Maybe  to  return  to  Lochaber  no  more. 
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Though  hurricanes  rise,  and  rise  every  wind, 
They'll  ne'er  make  a  tempest  like  that  in  my  mind ; 
Though  loudest  of  thunder  on  louder  wayes  roar, 
That's  naething  like  leaving  my  love  on  the  shore. 
To  leave  thee  behind  me  my  heart  is  sair  pained  ; 
By  ease  that's  inglorious  no  fame  can  be  gained ; 
^d  beauty  and  love's  the  reward  of  the  biave. 
And  I  must  deserve  it  before  I  can  crave. 

Then  glory,  my  Jeany,  man  plead  my  excuse ; 
Since  honour  commands  mc,  how  can  I  refuse? 
Without  it  I  ne'er  can  have  merit  for  thee. 
And  without  thv  favour  I'd  better  not  be. 
I  gae  then,  my  lass,  to  win  honour  and  fame. 
And  if  1  should  luck  to  come  gloriously  hame, 
I'll  bring  a  heart  to  thee  with  love  running  o'er, 
And  then  I'll  leave  thee  and  Lochaber  no  more. 


iRutiic  CotttWit>.] 
[From  tho  *  Gentle  Shepherd.'— Act  L] 

Hear  how  I  served  my  lass  I  love  as  well 

As  ye  do  Jenny,  and  with  heart  as  leal. 

Last  morning  I  was  £ay  and  early  out, 

Upon  a  dike  I  leaned,  glowering  about, 

I  saw  my  Meg  come  linkin'  o'er  the  lee ; 

I  saw  my  Meg,  but  M^;^  saw  na  me ; 

For  yet  the  sun  was  wadmg  through  the  mist. 

And  she  was  close  upon  me  e'er  she  wist ; 

Her  coats  were  kiltit,  and  did  sweetly  shaw 

Her  straight  bare  legs  th^t  whiter  were  than  snaw. 

Her  cockemony  mocded  up  fu'  sleek. 

Her  hafiet  locks  hang  waving  on  her  cheek ; 

Her  cheeks  sae  ruddy,  and  her  e'en  sac  clear ; 

And  oh  I  her  mouth  s  like  ony  hinny  pear. 

Neat,  neat  she  was,  in  bustine  waistcoat  clean. 

As  she  came  skiffing  o'er  the  dewy  green. 

BW thsome  I  cried,  *  My  bonny  Meg,  come  here, 

I  terlj  wherefore  ye're  so  soon  asteer! 

But  I  can  cuess,  ye're  gaun  to  gather  dew.' 

She  scoured  away,  and  said, '  What's  that  to  you !' 

*  Then,  fare-ye-weel,  Mog-dorts,  and  e'en's  ye  like,' 

I  careless  cned,  and  lap  in  o'er  the  dike. 

I  trow,  when  that  she  saw,  within  a  crack. 

She  came  with  a  right  thieveless  errand  back. 

Misca'd  me  first ;  then  bade  mo  hound  my  dog. 

To  wear  up  three  waff  ewes  strayed  on  the  bog. 

I  leugh ;  and  sae  did  she ;  then  with  great  habte 

I  clasped  my  arms  about  her  neck  and  waist ; 

About  her  yielding  waist,  and  took  a  fouth 

Of  sweetest  kisses  frao  her  glowing  mouth. 

While  hard  and  fast  I  held  her  in  my  grips. 

My  very  saul  came  louping  to  my  lips. 

Sair,  sair  she  flet  wi'  me  'tween  ilka  smack, 

But  weel  1  kcnd  she  meant  nae  as  she  spak. 

Dear  Roger,  when  your  jo  puts  on  her  gloom. 

Do  ye  sae  too,  and  never  fash  your  thumb. 

Seem  to  forsake  her,  soon  she'll  change  her  mood  ; 

Oae  woo  anither,  and  shell  gang  dean  wud. 

IDiedoffue  on  Mafrioftjie.'] 
PBGOT  and  jBirirY. 

Jenny.  Come,  M<»,  let's  fa'  to  wark  upon  this  green ; 
This  shining  day  wul  bleach  our  linen  clean ; 
The  water  clear,  the  lift  unclouded  blue. 
Will  mak  them  like  a  lily  wet  wi'  dew. 

Peggy*  Oae  iar'er  up  the  bum  to  Habbie's  How, 
There  a'  the  sweets  o'  spring  and  summer  grow : 
There  'tween  twa  birks,  out  ower  a  little  lin. 
The  water  fa's  and  maks  a  singin'  din ; 
A  pool  breast-deep,  beneath  as  clear  as  glass, 
Kisses  wi'  easy  whirls  the  bordering  grass. 
We'll  end  our  washing  while  the  morning's  cool ; 
And  when  the  day  grows  het,  we'll  to  the  pool, 


There  wash  oursella-- 'tis  healthfu'  now  in  May, 
And  sweetly  cauler  on  sae  warm  a  day. 

Jewny,  Ihift  lassie,  when  we're  naked,  whatll  ye  cay 
Oif  our  twa  herda  oome  brattling  down  the  biae. 
And  see  us  sae? — that  jeering  fallow  Pate 
Wad  taunting  say, '  Haith,  lasses,  ye're  no  blale !' 

Peggy,  WeVe  far  frae  ony  road,  and  out  o'  ught ; 
The  lads  they're  feeding  far  beyont  the  height. 
But  tell  me,  now,  dear  Jenny,  we're  onV  lane. 
What  gars  ye  plague  your  wooer  wi'  dizain  I 
The  neebours  a'  tent  Uiis  as  weel  as  I| 
That  Roger  loes  ye,  yet  ye  catena  by. 
What  ails  ye  at  him  t  Troth,  between  us  twa, 
He's  WMdy  you  the  best  day  e'er  ye  saw. 

Jeimy.  I  dinna  like  him,  Peggy  f  there's  an  end ; 
A  herd  mair  sheepish  vet  I  never  kend. 
He  kames  his  hair,  indeed,  and  gaes  right  mug, 
Wi'  ribbon  knots  at  his  blue  bannet  lug, 
Whilk  pensilv  he  wean  a  thought  a-jee. 
And  spreads  his  gartens  diced  beneaUi  his  knee ; 
He  falds  his  o'er&y  down  his  breast  wi*  care. 
And  few  gang  trigger  to  the  kirk  or  fair : 
For  a'  that,  he  can  neither  sing  nor  say. 
Except,  *  How  d'ye  t'— or, '  There's  a  bonnr  day.' 

Peggy.  Ye  daah  the  lad  wi' constant  slighting  piide. 
Hatred  for  love  is  unco  sair  to  bide: 
But  ye'U  repent  ye,  if  his  love  grow  oauld — 
What  like's  a  dorty  maiden  when  she's  aiild  ! 
Like  dawted  wean,  that  tarrows  at  its  meat. 
That  for  some  feckless  whim  will  orp  and  greet ; 
The  lave  laugh  at  it,  till  the  dinners  paM, 
And  syne  the  fool  thing  is  obliged  to  not. 
Or  scart  aaithor's  leavings  at  the  last. 
Fy  1  Jenny,  think,  and  dinna  sit  your  time. 

Jenny.  I  never  thought  a  single  life  a  erixne. 

Peggy,  Nor  I :  but  love  in  whispeis  lets  us  ken. 
That  men  were  made  for  us,  and  we  for  men. 

Jenny.  If  Roger  is  my  jo,  he  kens  himselly 
For  sic  a  tale  I  never  heard  him  telL 
He  glowrs  and  sighs,  and  I  can  guess  the  caoae ; 
But  wha's  obliged  to  spell  his  hums  and  faavnt 
Whene'er  he  lOtes  to  tell  his  mind  mair  plain^ 
I'se  tell  him  frankly  ne'er  to  do't  again. 
They're  fools  that  slavery  like,  and  may  be  free ; 
The  chiels  nuiy  a'  knit  up  themsells  for  me. 

Peggy.  Be  doing  your  wa's ;  for  me,  I  hae  a  mind 
To  be  as  yielding  as  my  Pade's  kind. 

Jenny.  Heh  lass  t  how  can  ye  loe  that  rattle-akuU ! 
A  very  deil,  that  aye  maun  hae  his  wuU ; 
We'll  soon  hear  tell,  w^at  a  poor  fechtix^  life 
You  twa  will  lead,  sae  soon's  ye're  man  and  wife. 

Peggy.  I'll  rin  the  risk,  nor  hae  I  ony  fear. 
But  rather  think  ilk  langsome  day  a  year, 
Till  I  wi'  pleasure  mount  my  bridal-bed, 
Wliere  on  my  Patie's  breast  111  lean  my  head. 

Jenny.  He  may,  indeed,  for  ten  or  fifteen  days, 
Mak  meikle  o'  ye,  wi'  an  unco  fnuse. 
And  daut  ye  biuth  afore  fouk,  and  your  laoe  ; 
But  soon  as  his  newfangledness  is  gane, 
He'll  look  upon  you  as  his  tether-rtake. 
And  think  he's  tint  his  freedom  for  your  nke. 
Instead  then  o'  lang  days  o*  sweet  delight, 
Ae  day  be  dumb,  and  a'  the  neist  he'll  flyte : 
And  maybe,  in  his  barleyhoods,  ne'er  stioL 
To  lend  his  loving  wife  a  loundering  lick. 

Peggy.  Sic  coaise^pun  thoughts  at  thae  waat  pith 
to  move 
My  settled  mind ;  I'm  ower  far  gane  in  lore. 
Patie  to  me  is  dearer  than  my  breath ; 
But  want  o*  him,  I  dread  nae  other  skwth. 
There's  nane  o'  a'  the  herds  that  tread  the  green 
Has  sic  a  smile,  or  sic  twa  glancing  een : 
And  then  he  speaks  wi'  sic  a  taking  art — 
His  words  they  thirle  like  music  through  my  facait. 
How  blythely  can  he  sport,  and  gently  rave. 
And  jest  at  feckless  fears  that  fri^t  the  Ure ! 

5m; 
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ATJ.AN  RAMSAT. 


Ilk  day  that  he's  alane  upon  the  hill, 

He  ruidB  fell  books  that  teach  him  meikle  skilL 

He  is       but  what  need  I  say  that  or  thul 

Vd  spend  a  month  to  tell  yoa  what  he  is  I 

In  a'  he  says  or  does,  there's  sic  a  gate. 

The  rest  seem  coofs  compared  wi'  mj  dear  Pate. 

His  better  sense  will  lang  his  lore  secure ; 

Ill-nature  hefts  in  sauls  that's  weak  and  poor. 

Jawy.  Hey,  Bonnv  Um  o'  Branhome/  or't  be  lang, 
Your  witty  Pate  will  put  you  in  a  sang. 
Oh,  'tis  a  pleasant  thing  to  be  a  bride ; 
Syne  whingeing  getts  about  your  ingleniide. 
Yelping  for  this  or  that  wi'  fiuheous  din : 
To  mak  them  bnts,  then  ye  maun  toil  and  spin. 
Ae  wean  fa's  sick,  ane  scads  itsell  wi'  broe, 
Ane  breaks  his  shin,  anither  tines  his  shoe ; 
The  JkU  gaa  o*er  Jwk  WahtUr^  hame  grows  hell. 
And  Pate  misca's  ye  waur  than  tongue  can  tell ! 

Peggy.  Yes,  it's  a  heartsome  thing  to  be  a  wife. 
When  round  the  ingle-edge  young  sprouts  are  rife. 
Gif  I'm  sae  happy,  I  shall  hae  deUght 
To  hear  their  little  plaints,  and  keep  them  right. 
Wow !  Jenny,  can  there  S^^^  pleasure  be. 
Than  see  sic  wee  tots  tooiying  at  your  knee ; 
When  a'  they  ettle  at — ^their  greatest  wish. 
Is  to  be  made  o'  and  obtain  a  kiss  1 
Can  there  be  toil  in  tenting  day  and  night 
The  like  o'  them,  when  lore  maks  care  delight! 

Jenny.  But  poortith,  Poggy?  i*  the  warst  o'  a' ; 
Gif  o'er  your  heads  ill-chanoe  should  begg'iy  draw, 
But  little  loTB  or  canty  cheer  can  come 
Frae  duddy  doublets,  and  a  pantry  toom. 
Your  nowt  may  die— the  spate  may  bear  away 
Frae  aff  the  howms  your  dainty  rucks  o'  hay. 
The  thick-blawn  wreaths  o'  snaw,  or  blashy  thows, 
Mav  amoor  your  watheri,  and  may  rot  your  ewes. 
A  djTour  buys  your  butter,  woo,  and  cheese, 
Hut,  or  the  Jav  o'  payment,  breaks,  and  flees. 
Wi'  gloomin'  brow,  tab  \aM  seeks  in  his  rent ; 
It's  no  to  gie ;  your  merchant's  to  the  bent. 
His  honour  maimna  want — ^he  poinds  your  gear ; 
Syne,   driren  frae  house  and  hald,  where  will  ye 

»teerl 
Dear  Meg,  be  wise,  and  lire  a  single  life ; 
Troth,  it^  nae  mows  to  be  a  married  wife. 

Pegny,  May  sic  ill  luck  befa'  that  silly  she 
Wha  has  sic  fears,  for  that  was  never  me. 
Ijct  fouk  bode  weel,  and  strire  to  do  their  best ; 
Nae  nuUr's  required ;  let  Hcaren  mak  out  the  rest. 
I've  heard  my  honest  uncle  aflen  say. 
That  lads  should  a'  for  wives  that's  virtuous  pray ; 
For  the  maist  thrifty  man  could  never  get 
A  we«l-stored  room,  unless  his  wife  wad  let : 
Wherefore  nocht  shall  be  wanting  on  my  part. 
To  g&ther  wealth  to  raise  my  shepherd's  heart : 
Whate'er  he  wins.  111  guide  wi'  canny  care. 
And  win  the  vogue  at  market,  tron,  or  fair, 
For  halesome,  clean,  cheap,  and  sufficient  ware. 
A  flock  o'  lambs,  cheese,  butter,  and  some  woo, 
Shall  first  be  said  to  pay  the  laird  his  duo ; 
Syne  a'  behind's  our  ain.    Thus,  without  fear, 
Wi'  love  and  rowtb,  we  through  the  warld  will  steer ; 
And  when  my  Pate  in  bairns  and  gear  grows  rife, 
IIc'll  bless  the  day  he  gat  me  for  his  wife. 

Jenny.  But  what  if  some  young  giglet  on  the  green, 
Wi'  dimpled  cheeks  and  twa  bewit<^ng  een, 
Should  gar  your  Patie  think  his  half-worn  Meg, 
'  \nd  her  kenn'd  kisses,  hardly  worth  a  feg  ! 

Peggy.  Nae  mair  o'  that — Dear  Jenny,  to  be  free, 
rhere^  some  men  oonstanter  in  love  than  we  : 
^or  is  the  ferly  great,  when  nature  kind 
la^  blest  them  wi'  solidity  6*  mind. 
''"hey  11  reason  calmly,  and  wi'  kindness  smile, 
A^hen  our  short  passions  wad  our  peace  beguile  : 
.  ^ae,  whensoe'er  tney  slight  their  maiks  at  hame, 
t's  Usn.  to  ane  the  wives  are  maist  to  blame. 


Then  111  employ  wi'  pleasure  a'  my  art 
To  keep  him  cheerfu',  and  secure  his  heart. 
At  e'en,  when  he  comes  weary  frae  the  hill, 
I'll  hae  a'  things  made  ready  to  his  will ; 
In  winter,  when  he  toils  through  wind  and  rain, 
A  bleesing  ingle,  and  a  clean  heartbstane ; 
And  soon  as  he  flings  by  his  plaid  and  staff. 
The  seething  pat's  be  roMly  to  tak  aff; 
Clean  hag-a-bag  I'll  spread  upon  his  board. 
And  serve  him  wi'  the  best  we  can  afford ; 
Good  humour  and  white  bigonets  shall  be 
Guards  to  my  face,  to  keep  his  lo?e  for  me. 

Jenny.  A  dish  o'  married  love  right  soon  grows  cauld. 
And  dosens  down  to  nane,  as  fouk  grow  auld. 

Peggy.  But  we'll  grow  auld  thither,  and  ne'er  find 
The  loss  o'  youth,  wnen  love  grows  on  the  mind. 
Bairns  and  their  bairns  mak  sure  a  firmer  tie, 
Than  aught  in  love  the  like  of  us  can  spv. 
See  yon  twa  elms  that  grow  up  side  by  side. 
Suppose  them  some  vears  syne  bridegroom  and  bride ; 
Nearer  and  nearer  i^  year  they've  prest. 
Till  wide  their  spreading  branches  are  increast. 
And  in  their  mixture  now  are  fully  blest : 
This  shields  the  ither  frae  the  eastlin  blast, 
That,  in  return,  defends  it  frae  the  wast. 
Sic  as  stand  single  (a  state  sae  liked  by  you !) 
Beneath  ilk  storm,  frae  every  airt,  maun  bow. 

Jenny.  I've  done — I  yield,  dear  lassie ;  I  maun  yield ; 
Your  better  sense  has  fairly  won  the  field. 
With  the  assistance  of  a  little  iae 
lies  darned  within  my  breast  this  mony  a  day. 

Ptggy.  Alake,  poor  prisoner !  Jeuny,  that's  no  fair. 
That  yell  no  let  the  wee  thing  tak  the  air : 
Haste,  let  him  out ;  we'll  tent  as  wool's  we  con, 
Qif  he  be  Bauldy's  or  poor  Roger's  man. 

Jenny,  Anither  time's  as  good — ^for  see,  the  sun 
Is  right  far  up,  and  we're  not  yet  begun 
To  freath  the  graith — ^if  cankoed  Madge,  our  aunt. 
Come  up  the  bum,  shell  gie's  a  wicked  rant : 
But  when  we've  done.  111  tell  ye  a'  my  mind; 
For  this  seems  true — ^nae  lass  can  be  unkind. 


DRAMATISTS. 

The  dramatic  literature  of  tliis  period  was,  Uke  its 
genextd  poetry,  polislicd  and  artificiaL  la  tragedy, 
the  highest  name  is  that  of  Southeme,  who  may 
claim,  with  Otway,  the  power  of  toudilng  the  pas- 
sions, yet  his  language  is  feeble  comparod  with  that 
of  the  great  dramatists,  and  his  general  style  low 
and  unimpressive.  Addison's  *Cato'  is  more  pro- 
perly a  cliiBsiral  poem  than  a  drama — as  cold  and 
less  vigorous  than  the  tragedies  of  Jonson.  In 
comedy,  the  national  taste  is  apparent  in  its  faithful 
and  witty  deUneations  of  polislicd  life,  of  which 
Wycherley  and  Gongreve  had  set  the  example,  and 
which  was  well  continued  by  Farquhar  and  Van- 
bmgh.  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  first  introduced 
what  may  be  called  comedies  of  intrigue,  borrowed 
from  the  Spanish  drama;  and  the  innoration  ap- 
pears to  have  been  congenial  to  the  English  taste, 
for  it  still  pervades  our  comic  literature  The 
vigorous  exposure  of  the  immorality  of  the  stofre  by 
Jeremy  Collier,  and  the  essays  of  Steele  and  Addi- 
son, improving  the  taste  and  moral  feeling  of  tlie 
public,  a  partial  reformation  took  place  of  those 
nuisances  of  the  drama  which  the  Restoration  liad 
introduced.  Tlie  Master  of  the  Revels,  by  whom 
all  plays  had  to  be  licensed,  also  aided  in  tliis  work 
of  retrenchment;  but  a  glance  at  even  those  im- 
prooed  plays  of  the  reign  of  William  III.  and  his  * 
successors,  will  show  that  ladies  frc(]uenting  the 
theatres  had  still  occasion  to  wear  masks,  which 
Colley  Gibber  says  they  usually  did  oQ  Uic  first  days 
of  acting  of  a  new  play. 
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THOMAS  SOUTHEBME. 

Thomas  Soitthebne  (1659-1746)  may  be  classed 
either  with  the  last  or  tiie  present  period.  His  life 
was  long,  extended,  and  piosperons.  He  was  a 
native  of  Dublin,  but  came  to  England,  ahd  enrolled 
himself  in  the  Middle  Temple  as  a  student  of  law. 
He  afterwards  entered  the  army,  and  held  the  rank 
of  captain  under  the  Duke  of  York,  at  the  time  of 
Monmouth's  insurrection.  His  latter  days  were 
spent  in  retirement,  and  in  the  possession  fk  a  con- 
siderable fortune. 

Southeme  wrote  ten  plays,  but  only  two  exhibit 
his  characteristic  powers,  namely,  Isabella^  or  the 
Fatal  Marriaae,  and  Oroaioko,  The  latter  is  founded 
on  an  actual  occurrence ;  Oroonoko,  an  AfHcan 
prince,  having  been  stolen  from  his  native  kingdom 
of  Angola,  and  carried  to  one  of  the  West  India 
islands.  The  impassioned  grandeur  of  Oroondko*s 
sufferings,  his  bursts  of  horror  and  indignation  at  the 
slave  tiade,  and  his  unhappy  passion  for  Imoinda, 
are  powerful  and  pathetic.  In  the  following  scene, 
the  hero  and  heroine  unexpectedly  meet  after  a  long 
absence: — 

Oroo.  My  soul  steals  from  my  body  through  my  eyes ; 
All  that  is  left  of  life  1*11  gaze  away, 
^ud  die  upon  the  pleasure. 

LieuL  Tnis  is  strange  f 

Oroo.  If  you  bat  mock  me  with  her  image  here: 
If  she  be  not  Imoinda — 

{She  looJcB  upon  him  and  folk  into 
a  twoon;  he  runs  to  her. 
Ha  1  she  faints ! 

Nay,  then,  it  must  be  she — ^it  is  Imoinda! 
My  heart  confesses  her,  and  leaps  for  joy, 
To  welcome  her  to  her  own  empire  here.     [Kiues  her. 
Imoinda !  oh,  thy  Oroonoko  calls. 

Itno.  {RecovenngJ)  My  Oroonoko!     Oh!  I  can't 
belieTO 
What  any  man  can  say.    But  if  I  am 
To  be  deceived,  there's  something  in  that  name, 
That  voice,  that  face —  [Stares  at  him. 

Oh !  if  I  know  myself^  I  cannot  be  mistaken. 

[Embraces  him. 

Oroo.  Never  here : 
I  You  cannot  be  mifltaken  :  I  am  yours. 
Your  Oroonoko,  all  that  you  would  have ; 
Your  tender,  loving  husband. 

Imo.  All,  indeed, 
That  I  would  have :  my  husband !  then  I  am 
Alive,  and  waking  to  the  joys  I  feel : 
They  were  so  great,  I  could  not  think  'em  true ; 
But'l  believe  all  that  you  say  to  me : 
For  truth  itself,  and  everlastmg  love. 
Grows  in  this  bieast,  and  pleanure  in  these  armii. 

Oroo.  Take,  take  me  all ;  inquire  into  my  heart 
(You  know  the  way  to  every  secret  there). 
My  heart,  the  sacred  treasury  of  love : 
And  if,  in  absence,  I  have  misemployed 
A  mite  from  the  rich  store ;  if  I  have  spent 
A  wish,  a  sigh,  but  what  I  sent  to  you, 
May  I  be  cursed  to  wish  and  sigh  u  vain. 
And  you  not  pity  me. 

Imo.  Oh  1 1  believe, 
And  know  you  by  myself.    If  these  sad  eyes, 
Since  last  we  parted,  have  beheld  the  face 
Of  any  .comfort,  or  once  wished  to  see 
The  light  of  any  other  heaven  but  you. 
May  I  be  struck  this  moment  blind,  and  lose 
Your  blessed  sight,  never  to  find  you  more. 

Oroo.  Imoinda !  Oh !  this  separation 
Has  made  you  dearer,  if  it  can  be  so. 
Than  you  were  erei*  to  me.    You  appear 
Like  a  kind  star  to  my  benighted  Btci)s, 
To  guide  me  on  my  way  to  happiness : 


I  cannot  miss  it  now.    Governor,  friend. 
You  think  me  mad ;  but  let  me  bless  you  all. 
Who  any  ways  have  been  the  instruments 
Of  finding  her  again.    Imoinda's  found ! 
And  eveiything  that  I  would  have  in  her. 

[Embraces  her. 

Bkmd.  Sir,  we  congratulate  your  happiness ;  1  do 
most  heartily. 

LiaiL  And  all  of  us :  but  how  it  comes  to  pass 

Oroo.  That  would  require 
More  precious  time  thui  I  can  spare  you  now. 
I  have  a  thousand  things  to  ask  of  her. 
And  she  as  many  more  to  know  of  me. 
But  you  have  made  me  happier,  I  confess. 
Acknowledge  it,  much  happier  than  I 
Have  words  or  power  to  tell  you.    Captun,  yoo^ 
Even  you,  who  most  have  wronged  me,  I  fofgive. 
I  wo*not  say  you  have  betrayed  me  now : 
I'll  think  you  but  the  minister  of  fate. 
To  bring  me  to  my  loved  Imoinda  here. 

Imo.  How,  how  shall  I  receive  you!  how  be  worthy 
Of  such  endearments,  all  this  tenderness  ! 
These  are  the  transports  of  prosperity. 
When  fortune  smiles  upon  us. 

Oroo.  Let  the  fools 
Who  follow  fortune  live  upon  her  smiles ; 
All  our  prosperity  is  placed  in  love ; 
We  have  enough  of  that  to  make  us  happy. 
This  little  spot  of  earth  you  stand  upon 
Is  more  to  me  than  the  extended  plains 
Of  my  great  father's  kingdom.    Here  I  reign 
In  fiill  delights,  in  joys  to  power  unknown ; 
Your  love  my  empire,  and  your  heart  my  throne. 

[ 


Mr  Hallam  says  that  Southeme  was  the  first  Eng- 
lish writer  who  denounced  (in  this  play)  the  traffic  in 
slaves  and  the  cru<^ties  of  Uicir  West  Indian  bondage. 
This  is  an  honour  which  should  never  be  omitted  in 
any  mention  of  the  dramatist  *  Isabella'  Is  more 
correct  and  r^ular  than  '  Oroonoko,'  and  the  part 
of  the  heroine  affords  scope  for  a  tragic  actress^ 
scarcely  inferior  in  pathos  to  Belvidcra.  Otway, 
however^  has  more  depth  of  passion,  and  man: 
vigorous  delineation  of  character.  The  plot  of 
'Isabella'  is  simple.  In  abject  distress,  and  be- 
lieving her  husband,  Biron,  to  be  dead,  Isabe&a  is 
hurri^  into  a  second  marriage.  Biron  retuxna,  and 
the  distress  of  the  heroine  terminates  in  madness 
and  death.  Comic  scenes  are  interspersed  through- 
out Southeme's  tragedies,  which,  though  they  re- 
lieve the  sombre  ooburing  of  the  main  action  and 
interest  of  the  piece,  are  sometimes  misplaced  and 
unpleasant 

[Eetwm  qf  Biron.} 

A  Chamber— Enter  Isabblla. 

Isa.  I've  heard  of  witches,  magic  spells,  and  cbaims. 
That  have  made  nature  start  from  her  old  course ; 
The  sun  has  been  eclipsed,  the  moon  drawn  down 
From  her  career,  still  paler,  and  subdued 
To  the  abuses  of  this  under  world. 
Now  I  believe  all  possible.    This  ring. 
This  little  ring,  with  necromantic  force. 
Has  raised  the  ghost  of  pleasure  to  my  fean ; 
Conjured  the  sense  of  honour  and  of  love 
Into  such  shapes,  thegr  fright  me  from  myself! 
I  dare  not  think  of  them. 

Enter  Nvnss. 

Nurse.  Madam,  the  gentleman's  below. 
Isa.  I  had  forgot ;  pray,  let  me  speak  with  him ; 

l£xiiA\ 
This  ring  was  the  firat  present  of  my  love 
To  Biron,  my  first  husband ;  I  must  blush 
To  think  I  have  a  second.    Biron  died 
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r-. 

IV 


^  m  J  lots}  at  Candy ;  there's  m  j  hope. 
'- '  ItTe  to  hope  that  he  died  there  f 

be  so ;  he's  dead,  and  this  ring  left, 

^"hst  breath,  to  some  known  faithful  friend, 

'-  me  back  again ; 

.  11 1  have  to  trust  to. 

'-  Enter  BiRoir.    (laabcUa  hwUng  at  him.) 


'^  i  were  jroman's — I  hare  riewed  him  all ; 
^        ^  '    me,  let  me  say  it  to  morsel  f, 
^~  '   -^m,  and  rise  but  from  his  tomb. 

"     ~-  Have  jou  forgot  me  quite! 
-Forgot  you  I 
'  -rhen  farewell  mjdisguise,and  my mtrfortunes! 
bellal 

IHe  goes  to  her;  At  thrida^  dndfakUs, 
•  Ha! 
Oh  I  come  again; 

ron  summons  thee  to  life  and  lore ; 
cc^loTed,  erer-loTing  husband  calls^ 
ron  speaks  to  thee. 
.  I  ^=.  of  love  and  joy,  for  my  return, 
.  -  .  r  eipowered  her.    I  was  to  blame 
^i  ^a  toy  sex's  softness  unprepared ; 

iking  thus,  thus  dying  in  my  arms, 
'  -  jstac^  has  made  ray  welcome  more 
.  .-.^  .^ords  could  say.    Words  may  be  counterfeit, 
coined,  and  current  only  frt>m  the  tongue, 
'  .'Ut  the  mind ;  but  passion's  in  the  soul, 

IwavB  speaks  the  heart. 
?    Where  hare  I  been  !    Why  do  you  keep  him 
'  *"  cm  me  ? 
■    —  V  r  his  Toice ;  my  life,  upon  the  wing, 
'  '   the  soft  lure  that  brings  me  back  again ; 
6  himself,  my  Biron. 
-  1-  {lold  you  fast, 
•-*  to  part  again  1 
-L  lust  fall,  death's  welcome  in  these  arms. 

*.  Lire  erer  in  these  arms. 
.    %  But  pardon  me ; 
.  ^  -  se  the  wild  disorder  of  my  soul ; 
"I  OT,  the  strange  suiprising  joy  of  seeing  you, 

*  .^i^g  you  again,  distracted  me. 

. .  r.  Thou  everlasting  goodness  I 
''  '    u  Answer  me : 

-  '    .t  hand  of  Providence  has  brought  you  back 

oar  own  home  again  t 

-  -\tell  me  all, 

•  '    >veiy  thought  confounds  me. 

/r.  My  best  life !  at  leisure  all. 
'      a.  We  thought  you  dead ;  killed  at  the  siege  of 
r--  Candy. 

"ir.  There  I  fell  among  the  dead ; 
-.'^  -  hopes  of  life  reriving  from  my  wounds, 
u  preserved  but  to  be  made  a  slave. 
ten  writ  to  my  hard  father,  but  never  had 
anxwer ;  I  wnt  to  thee  too. 
_  ,^  JO.  What  a  world  of  wo 
^''   1  been  prevented  but  in  hearing  from  you ! 
'    3ir.  Alas !  thou  could'st  not  help  me. 

You  do  not  know  how  much  I  could  have 
done; 
least,  I'm  sure  I  could  have  suffered  all ; 
/ould  have  sold  myself  to  slaveiy, 
ithout  redemption ;  given  up  my  child, 
.6  dearest  part  of  me,  to  basest  wants. 
'Bir.  My  little  boy  I 
/•a.  My  life,  but  to  have  heard 
ou  were  alive. 

Bir.  No  more,  my  love ;  complaining  of  the  past, 
'c  lose  the  present  joy.    Tis  over  price 
f  all  my  pams,  that  thus  we  meet  again ! 
have  a  thousand  things  to  say  to  thee. 
/sa.  Would  I  were  past  the  hearing.  [Atide* 

Bir,  How  does  my  child,  my  boy,  my  father  too  I 
hear  he's  living  stilL 


-  -r 


/so.  WeU,  both ;  both  well ; 
And  may  he  prove  a  father  to  your  hopes. 
Though  we  have  found  him  none. 

Mr.  Come,  no  more  tears* 

/so.  Seven  long  yean  of  sorrow  for  your  loss 
Have  mourned  with  me. 

Bir.  And  all  my  days  to  come 
Shall  be  employed  in  a  kind  rtcompense 
For  thy  afflictions.    Can't  I  see  my  boy  t 

/so.  He's  gone  to  bed ;  I'll  have  him  brought  to  you. 

Bir.  To-morrow  1  shall  see  him ;  I  want  rest 
Myself^  after  this  weaiy  pilgrimage. 

/m.  Alas  I  what  shall  I  ^  for  you  f 

Bir.  Nothing  but  rest,  my  love.    To-night  I  would 
not 
Be  known,  if  possible,  to  your  family : 
I  see  my  nurse  is  with  you ;  her  welcome 
Would  be  tedious  at  this  time ; 
To-morrow  will  do  better. 

Isa,  111  dispose  of  her,  and  order  everything 
As  you  would  have  it.  [Ezii. 

Bir.  Grant  me  but  life,  good  Heaven,  and  give  the 
means 
To  make  this  wondrous  goodness  some  amends ; 
And  let  me  then  forget  her,  if  I  can. 

0  t  she  deserves  of  me  mudt  more  than  I 
Can  lose  for  her,  though  I  again  could  venture 
A  father  and  his  fortune  for  her  love  I 

You  wretched  fathers,  blind  as  fortune  all ! 
Not  to  perceive  that  such  a  woman's  worth 
Weighs  down  the  portions  you  provide  your  sons. 
What  is  your  trash,  what  all  your  heaps  of  gold, 
Compared  to  this,  my  heartfelt  happiness  I 
What  has  she,  in  my  absence,  undergone  f 

1  must  not  think  of  that ;  it  drives  me  back 
Upon  myself  the  fatal  cause  of  all. 

Enter  Isabella. 

Jn.  I  have  obeyed  your  pleasure ; 
Everything  is  ready  for  you. 

Btr.  I  can  want  nothing  here ;  possessing  thee, 
All  my  desires  are  carried  to  their  aim 
Of  happiness ;  there's  no  room  for  a  wish, 
But  to  continue  still  this  blessing  to  roc ; 
I  know  the  way,  my  love.    I  shsJl  sleep  sound. 

In.  Shall  I  attend  yout 

Bir,  By  no  means ; 
I've  been  so  long  a  slave  to  othen^  pride, 
To  learn,  at  least,  to  wait  upon  myself; 
You'll  make  haste  after  f 

Ita.  I'll  but  say  my  prayers,  and  follow  you. 

[Exit  Birom. 
My  prayers !  no,  I  must  never  pray  again. 
Prayers  have  their  blessings,  to  reward  our  hopes. 
But  I  have  nothing  left  to  hope  for  more. 
What  Heaven  oould  give  I  have  enjoyed ;  but  now 
The  baneful  planet  rises  on  my  fate. 
And  what's  to  come  is  a  long  life  of  wo ; 
Yet  I  may  shorten  it. 
I  promised  him  to  follow — ^him  I 
Is  he  without  a  ruune  I  Biron,  my  husband^ 
My  husband  t    Ha !  What  then  is  VUlen>y  I 
Oh,  Biron,  hadst  thou  come  but  one  day  sooner  I 

[^  Weeping. 
What's  to  be  done  t  for  something  must  be  done. 
Two  husbands  I  married  to  both. 
And  yet  a  wife  to  neither.    Hold,  my  brain — 
Ha !  a  lucky  thought 

Works  the  right  way  to  rid  me  of  them  all ; 
All  the  reproaches,  infamies,  and  scorns. 
That  every  tongue  arui  finger  will  find  for  me. 
Let  the  just  horror  of  my  apprehensions 
But  keep  me  warm ;  no  nmtter  what  can  come. 
'Tis  but  a  blow  ;  yet  I  will  see  him  first. 
Have  a  last  look,  to  heighten  my  despair. 
And  then  to  rest  for  ever. 
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Nicholas  Bowb  wu  alio  bred  to  tiie  law,  and 
forsook  it  for  the  tragic  drama.  He  wu  born  in 
1673  of  »  good  bmilj  in  Deronihire,  and  during 
Uie  earlier  yeara  of  manhood,  lived  on  a  patrltnotir 


NlcboluBow*. 
of  I4.30O  a-ycar  in  cluinibera  in  the  Temple.  His 
fint  trmcdj,  The  Asibitioui  Stepmother,  wu  per. 
formed  with  (Treat  succeBi,  and  it  was  followed  by 
TameriaKt,  Tht  Fair  Penitent,  Dlyaet,  The  Royal 
Convert,  Jane  Shore,  and  Ladi/  Jane  Gray.     Eowo, 

ising  into  tame  as  an  author,  was  muniScentl; 

onised.    The  Duke  of  Queensberry  made  him 

hia  secretary  for  public  affair*.  On  the  accession  of 
George  L,  he  was  made  poet-lanreate  and  a  lur- 
veyor  of  cuBtoma  1  the  Prince  of  Wales  appointed 
him  clerk  of  hit  council ;  and  the  Lord  Chancellor 
garo  liim  the  office  of  secretary  for  the  presentationi. 
Rotrc  was  a  favoaritc  in  society.    It  ia  stated  that 

roica  was  uncammanly  sweet,  and  his  observa- 

I  BO  lively,  and  his  niaiiners  to  engajting,  that 
his  friends,  amongst  whom  were  Pope,  Swift,  and 
Addiion,  deligbled  in  his  converaBtion.  Yet  it  is 
aisa  reported  by  Spence,  that  there  waa  a  certain 
iui)ertci  jity  of'foeljng  about  him,  which  made  Pope, 
on  one  occasion,  declare  him  to  have  no  heart.  Rowe 
was  the  first  <^itor  of  Shakipeare  entitled  to  the 
name,  and  the  firet  to  attempt  the  coUection  of  a 
few  biographical  particnlars  of  the  immortal  drama- 
tist. He  wBi  twice  married,  and  died  in  1718,  at 
the  age  of  forty -five. 

In  addition  to  the  dramatic  works  we  have  eon- 
mented,  Itowe  was  the  author  of  two  rolumm  of 
miscellaneona  poetry,  which  scarcely  ever  rises  above 
dull  and  respectable  mediocrity.  His  tragedies  are 
paisiooate  and  tender,  with  an  equable  and  amooth 
■  ' ;  of  versiflcation,  not  unlike  that  of  Ford.    His 

ie  Shore'  is  atill  occasionally  performed,  and  Is 
effective  in  the  pathetic  scenes  descriptive  of  the 
■ufferinga  of  tJio  heroine.  '  The  Fair  Penitent'  was 
long  a  popular  piny,  and  the  'gallant  gay  Lothario' 
was  the  prototype  of  many  stage  sedncera  and  ro- 
mance heroes.  Richardson  elevated  the  character 
n  his  Lovelace,  giving  at  the  same  time  a  purity  and 
nnctity  to  the  sorrows  of  his  Clarissa,  which  leave 


Rowe's  Caliat»  imniMninUy  bdiind.  IVioddx^ 
of  Rowe's  drunas  are  well  ansnged  fbr  itige  dr: 
they  are  Htodied  and  prepared  in  the  manocr  1^  11= 
Frcoch  school,  and  were  adi^ted  to  the  twtt  (( li 
ag&  Aa  the  study  of  Shakspearc  aod  tte  raivj 
drama  has  advanced  in  this  country.  Rem  b 
proportionally  deriiocd,  and  is  now  but  KUonru. 
or  acted.  His  popularity  in  his  own  day  b  ^ 
seen  in  the  epitaph  by  Pope — a  beauMful  lod  ir^ 
efiiisian  of  friendship,  which,  howevo',  is  pnip 
not  irreconcilable  with  the  anecdote  preairTel  i- 
Mr  Spence:— 

Thy  relica,  Bowe,  to  this  swl  shrine  wc  tmst. 

And  Dear  thy  Shakspeare  place  thy  bmaaH  )v 

Oh  I  D«xt  him,  skilled  to  draw  the  tmcbr  us. 

For  never  heart-felt  passron  more  bdcbv  ; 

To  nobler  scnttmcnt  to  Gre  the  hrave. 

For  never  Briton  more  disdained  a  bUvc. 

Peace  to  thy  gentle  shade,  and  endlos  rea '. 

Blat  in  thy  genias,  in  thy  love,  too,  Ue«t! 

And  bleat,  that  timely  from  oar  accDtf  raunJ. 

Thy  saul  eujoya  the  hber^  it  loved. 


[FaiUaux  and  Dtath  qfJame  fiton.] 


Bd.  How  &re  you,  lady  I 

Jme  a.  My  heart  ia  thrilled  with  home. 

Bd.  Be  of  coonge ; 
Year  husband  lives!  'tis  he,  my  wortlueat  fnai. 

JaneS.  StiU  artithou  tbcret  MiUdort  UimIl^'T 
round  nwl 
Oh,  save  me,  Belmour,  from  his  angiv  shade! 

Bel.  Tb  he  himself  1  he  lives  I  lookup. 

Jane  S.  I  dare  not. 
Ob,  that  my  eyes  could  shut  him  out  for  ever ! 

Short.  Am  I  so  hateful,  then,  so  deadly  to  ikrc. 
To  blast  thy  eyes  with  honor  t     Since  I'm  p«t 
A  burden  to  the  world,  myself,  and  the^ 
Would  I  had  ne'ei  BUTvived  to  see  thee  miin. 

Jane  S,  Oht  thou  most  iiynred — dost  ika  L'. 
indeed! 
Fall  then,  ye  mountains,  on  my  guilty  head ! 
Hide  me,  ye  rocks,  within  your  secret  cavcnu: 
Cast  thy  black  veil  upon  my  shame,  oh  aigkll 
And  shield  me  with  thy  sable  wing  for  ever. 

Sliort.  Why  dost  thou  turn  awayl     Wijln»i" 
thus! 
Why  thus  indulge  thy  fears,  and  in  derail 
AbuidoD  thy  distracted  soul  to  horror  I 
Coet  every  black  and  guilty  thou^t  bduwl  t^", 
And  let  'em  never  vex  thy  quiet  morei. 
My  arms,  my  heart,  are  open  to  iwceive  tkse. 
To  bring  thee  back  to  tJiy  forsaken  home. 
With  tender  Joy,  with  fond  forgiving  love. 
Let  us  baate. 

Now,  while  occasion  seems  to  smile  upon  m. 
Forsake  this  place  of  abame,  and  find  ■  abella. 

Jane  S.  What  shall  I  say  to  you  I    Ikit  I  otvt. 

Shore.  Lean  on  my  arm. 

Jane  S.  Alas!  I'm  wondrous  fadot : 
But  that'snat  strange,  Ihave  not  ate  •baetkiK^T' 

Short.  Oh,  morcilsB  [ 

JantS.  Ohl  lamuckatheaitt 

Short.  Thou  murderous  sorrowl 
Wo't  thou  still  drink  her  blood,  punme  her  itil! ' 


Eolat  CiTasav  wltb  a  Oosrd. 
Catet.  Seise  on  'em  both,  aa  traitors  to  the  nh 
Bd.  What  means  this  riolcocci 

[Oiaird*  lay  hold  im  A«r«  aad  iM-> 


DEJLMATISTS. 
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CcUet,  Han)  we  not  fonnd  you, 
In  ecom  of  the  protectoi^s  stnet  command, 
Awiflting  this  base  woman,  and  abetting 
Her  infamj ! 

Share.  Infamy  on  thy  head  I 
Thou  tool  of  power,  thou  pander  to  authority  I 
I  toll  thee,  knave,  thou  know'st  of  none  so  Tirtnous, 
And  she  that  bore  thee  was  an  Ethiop  to  her. 

CaUi.  You'll  answer  this  at  full :  away  with  'em. 

Share  Is  charity  grown  treason  to  your  court ! 
What  honest  man  would  live  beneath  such  rulers ! 
I  am  content  that  we  should  die  together. 

CcUes.  Convey  the  men  to  prison ;  but  for  her — 
Leave  her  to  hunt  her  fortune  as  she  may. 

Jane  8,  I  will  not  part  with  him :  for  met — for  me! 
Oh !  must  he  die  for  me  f 

[Followi$ig  him  en  he  i§  carried  cff^-^/alU, 

Shore,  Inhuman  villains! 

IBrtakt  from  the  Cknrds. 
Stand  off!  the  agonies  of  death  are  on  her! 
She  pulls,  she  gripes  me  hard  with  her  cold  hand. 

J<me  8,  Was  this  blow  wanting  to  complete  my  ruin  f 
Oh  1  let  me  go,  ye  ministers  of  terror. 
He  shall  offend  no  more,  for  I  will  die. 
And  yield  obedience  to  vour  cruel  master. 
Tarry  a  little,  but  a  little  longer. 
And  take  my  last  breath  with  you. 

Shore,  Oh,  my  love ! 
Why  dost  thou  fix  thy  dying  eyes  upon  me 
With  such  an  earnest,  such  a  piteous  look. 
As  if  thy  heart  were  full  of  some  sad  meaning 
Thou  oonldst  not  speak ! 

Jane  S.  Forgive  me !  but  forgive  roe  1 

Shore,  Be  witness  for  me,  ye  celestial  host, 
Such  mercy  and  such  pardon  as  my  soul 
Accords  to  thee,  and  begs  of  heaven  to  show  thee ; 
May  such  befall  me  at  my  latest  hour. 
And  make  my  portion  blest  or  cunt  for  ever  I 

Jane  S,  Then  all  is  well,  and  I  shall  sleep  in  peace ; 
Tin  very  dark,  and  I  have  lost  yon  now : 
Was  there  not  something  I  would  have  bequeathed 

you! 
nut  I  have  nothing  left  me  to  bestow. 
Nothing  but  one  sad  sigh.    Oh  I  mercy,  heaven ! 

IDiei. 

[Calitla'i  PatiUmfor  Lothario.] 
A  Hall— Causta  and  Lucilla* 

Ced.  Be  dumb  for  ever,  silent  as  the  grave. 
Nor  let  thy  fond,  officious  love  disturb 
My  solemn  sadness  with  the  sound  of  joy. 
If  thou  wilt  soothe  me,  tell  some  dismal  tale 
Of  pining  discontent  and  black  despair ; 
For,  oh  1  IVe  gone  around  through  all  my  thoughts. 
But  all  are  indignation,  love,  or  shame, 
And  my  dear  peace  of  mind  is  lost  for  ever. 

Luc.  Why  do  you  follow  still  that  wandering  fire. 
That  has  misled  your  weary  steps,  and  leaves  you 
Benighted  in  a  wildemess  of  wo. 
That  false  Lothario !    Turn  from  the  deceiver ; 
Turn,  and  behold  where  gentle  Altamont 
Sighs  at  your  feet,  and  woos  vou  to  be  happy. 

Cat.  Away !  I  think  not  of  him.    My  sad  soul 
Hai4  formed  a  dismal,  melancholy  scene. 
Such  a  retreat  as  I  would  wish  to  find ; 
An  unfreouented  vale,  o'ergrown  with  trees 
Mossy  ana  old,  within  whose  lonesome  shade 
Ravens  and  birds  ill-omened  only  dwell : 
No  sound  to  break  the  silence,  but  a  brook 
That  bubbling  winds  among  the  weeds :  no  mark 
Of  any  human  shape  that  had  been  there, 
Unless  a  skeleton  of  some  poor  wretch 
Who  had  long  since,  like  me,  by  love  undone. 
Sought  that  sad  place  out  to  despair  and  die  in. 

Luc,  Alas  I  lor  pity. 


Ckd.  There  I  fain  would  hide  me 
From  the  base  world,  from  malice,  and  from  shame ; 
For  'tis  the  solemn  counsel  of  mr  soul 
Never  to  live  with  public  loss  of  honour : 
'TIS  fixed  to  dioy  rather  than  bear  the  insolence 
Of  each  affected  she  that  tells  my  stoty. 
And  blesses  her  |ood  stars  that  she  is  virtuous. 
To  be  a  tale  for  fools  I  Scorned  by  the  women. 
And  pitied  by  the  men.    Oh  I  insupportable ! 

Luc,  Oh  1  hear  me,  hear  your  ever  faithful  creature ; 
By  all  the  good  I  wish  yon,  by  all  the  ill 
My  trembling  heart  forebodes,  let  me  intreat  you 
Never  to  see  this  faithless  man  again — 
Let  me  forbid  his  coming. 

Cb^  On  thy  life, 
I  charge  thee,  no ;  my  genius  drives  me  on ; 
I  must,  I  will  behold  him  once  again ; 
Perhaps  it  is  the  crisis  of  my  fate. 
And  this  one  interview  shall  end  mv  cares. 
My  labouring  heart,  that  swells  witn  indignation. 
Heaves  to  discharge  the  burden ;  that  once  done. 
The  busy  thing  shall  rest  within  its  cell. 
And  never  beat  again. 

Luc,  Trust  not  to  that : 
Rage  is  the  shortest  passion  of  our  souls  ; 
Like  narrow  brooks  that  rise  with  sudden  showers, 
It  swells  in  haste,  and  falls  again  as  soon ; 
Still  as  it  ebbs  the  softer  thoughts  flow  in. 
And  the  deceiver,  love,  supplies  its  place. 

CaL  I  have  been  wronged  enough  to  arm  my  temper 
Against  the  smooth  delusion ;  but,  alas  ! 
(Chide  not  my  weakness,  gentle  maid,  but  pity  me), 
A  woman's  softness  hangs  about  me  still ; 
Then  let  me  blush,  and  tell  thee  all  my  folly. 
I  swear  I  could  not  see  the  dear  betrayer 
Kneel  at  my  feet,  and  sigh  to  be  forgiven, 
But  my  relenting  heart  would  pardon  all. 
And  quite  forget  'twas  he  that  had  undone  roe. 

lExULueiUa. 
Ha !  Altamont  I    Calista,  now  be  wary. 
And  guard  thy  soul's  excesses  with  dissembling : 
Nor  let  this  hostile  husband's  eves  explore 
The  warring  passions  and  tumultuous  thoughts 
That  rage  within  thee,  and  deform  thy  reason. 

wnxLUfuixo. 

The  experiment  of  domestic  tragedy,  founded 
on  sorrows  incident  to  real  life  in  the  lower  and 
middling  ranka,  was  tried  with  considerable  succesi 
by  WnxiAM  Lillo,  a  jeweller  in  liondoD.  Lillo  was 
bom  in  1693,  and  carried  on  business  anooessfully 
for  sereral  years,  dying  in  1739,  with  property  to  a 
oonsidoable  amount,  and  an  estate  worth  £60  per 
annum.  Being  of  a  literary  turn,  this  respectable 
citizen  deroted  his  leisure  hours  to  the  composition 
of  three  dramas,  George  Bamwdl,  Fatal  CurioeUy, 
and  Arden  of  Feverehm,  A  tragedy  on  the  latter 
subject  had,  it  will  be  reooQected,  appeared  about 
the  time  of  Shakspcarc.  At  this  earl  r  period  of  the 
drama,  the  style  of  LUlo  may  be  said  to  have  becoi 
also  shadowed  forth  in  the  Yorkshire  tragedy,  and 
one  or  two  other  plays  founded  on  domestic  occur- 
rences. These,  however,  were  rude  and  irrc^gnlar, 
and  were  driTcn  off  the  stage  by  the  romantic  &ama 
of  Shakspeare  and  his  suooeseors.  Lillo  had  a  com- 
petent knowledge  of  dramatic  art,  and  his  style  was 
generally  smooUi  and  easy.  To  the  masters  of  the 
drama  he  stands  in  a  position  similar  to  that  of  De- 
foe, compared  with  Cervantes  or  8ir  Walter  Scott 
His  'George  Bamweir  describes  the  career  of  a 
London  apprentice  hurried  on  to  min  and  murder 
by  an  infiunous  woman,  who  at  last  delivers  him  up 
to  justice  and  to  an  ignominioas  death.  The  charac- 
ters are  naturally  delineated ;  and  we  haTe  no  doubt  it 
was  correctly  said  that '  George  Banwdl' drew  more 
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tears  than  the  rants  of  Alexander  the  Crreat  His 
'  Fatal  Curiosity'  is  a  far  higher  work.  Driven  hy 
destitution,  an  old  man  and  his  wife  murder  a  rich 
stranger  who  takes  shelter  in  their  house,  and  they 
discoTer,  hut  too  late,  that  they  have  murdered  their 
son,  returned  after  a  long  absence.  The  harrowing 
details  of  this  tragedy  are  powerfully  depicted ;  and 
the  agonies  of  Old  WUmot,  the  father,  constitute  one 
of  tl^  most  appalling  and  affecting  incidents  in  the 
drama.  The  execution  of  lillo's  plays  is  unequal, 
and  some  of  his  characters  are  dull  and  common- 
place ;  but  he  was  a  forcible  painter  of  tlie  dark  shades 
of  humble  life.  His  plays  hare  not  kept  possession  of 
the  stage.  The  taste  for  murders  and  public  execu- 
tions has  declined ;  and  LiUo  was  deficient  in  poetical 
and  romantic  feeling.  The  question,  whether  the 
familiar  cast  of  his  subjects  was  fitted  to  constitute 
a  more  genuine  or  only  a  subordinate  walk  in 
tragedy,  is  discussed  by  Mr  Campbell  in  the  follow- 
ing eloquent  paragraph : — 

'  Undoubtedly  the  genuine  delineation  of  the 
human  heart  will  please  us,  from  whatever  station 
or  circumstances  of  life  it  is  derived.  In  the  simple 
pathos  of  tragedy,  probably  very  little  difference  will 
be  felt  from  the  choice  of  characters  being  pitched 
above  or  below  the  line  of  mediocrity  in  station. 
But  something  more  than  pathos  is  required  in 
tragedy ;  and  the  very  pain  that  attends  our  sym- 
pathy requires  agreeable  and  romantic  associations 
of  the  fancy  to  be  blended  with  its  poignancy.  What- 
ever attaches  ideas  of  importance,  publicity,  and  ele- 
vation to  the  object  of  pity,  forms  a  brightening  and 
alluring  medium  to  the  imagination.  Athens  her- 
self, with  all  her  simplicity  and  democracy,  delighted 
on  the  stage  to 

•*  let  goi^eous  Tragedy 
In  sceptred  pall  come  sweeping  by." 

Even  situations  far  depressed  beneath  the  familiar 
mediocrity  of  life,  are  more  picturesque  and  poetical 
tlian  its  ordinary  leveL  It  is,  certainly,  on  the  vir- 
tues of  the  middling  rank  of  life  that  the  strength 
and  comforts  of  society  chiefly  depend,  in  the  same 
manner  as  we  look  for  the  harvest  not  on  diffs  and 
precipices,  but  on  the  easy  slope  and  the  uniform 
plain.  But  the  painter  does  not,  in  general,  fix  on 
level  countries  for  the  subjects  of  his  noblest  land- 
scapes. There  is  an  analogy,  I  conceive,  to  this  in 
the  moral  painting  of  tragedy.  Disparities  of  sta- 
tion give  it  boldness  of  outline.  The  commanding 
situations  of  life  are  its  mountain  scenery — the 
region  where  its  storm  and  sunshine  may  be  por- 
trayed in  their  strongest  contrast  and  colouring.' 

[^Fatal  Curiosity.'] 

Yonng  WiLMOT,  nnknown,  enten  the  hoD§e  of  his  parents. 
Mid  deUvers  them  a  casket,  requesting  to  retire  an  hour  for 
rest. 

Aoirxs,  the  mother,  alone,  with  the  casket  in  her  hand. 

Agnes,  Who  should  this  stranger  be  ?    And  then 
this  casket — 
He  says  it  is  of  value,  and  yet  trusts  it. 
As  if  a  trifle,  to  a  stranger's  hand. 
His  confidence  amazes  me.    Perhaps 
It  is  not  what  he  says.    I'm  strongly  tempted 
To  open  it,  and  see.     No ;  let  it  rest. 
Why  should  my  curiosity  excite  me 
To  search  and  pry  into  the  affkin  of  others, 
Who  have  to  employ  my  thoughts  so  nionv  cares 
And  sorrows  of  my  own )    With  how  much  ease 
The  spring  gives  way !    Surprising  I  most  prodigious  I 
My  eyes  are  dazzled,  and  my  ravished  heart 
Leaps  at  the  glorious  sight.    How  bri^ht's  the  lustre, 
How  immense  the  worth  of  those  fair  jewels ! 


Ay,  such  a  treasure  would  expel  for  erer 
Base  poverty  and  all  its  abject  tnin ; 
The  mean  devices  we're  reduced  to  use 
To  keep  out  famine,  and  preserre  our  livei 
From  day  to  day  ;  the  cold  n^lect  of  friaJs; 
The  galling  soom,  or  more  provoking  pity 
Of  an  insulting  worid.    Posaesaed  of  tbeie, 
Plentv,  content,  and  power,  mi^t  take  their  tvn, 
And  Icily  pride  bare  its  aspiring  head 
At  our  approach,  and  once  more  bend  before  wl 
A  pleasing  dream !    Tis  past ;  and  now  I  vtke 
More  wretched  by  the  hi^piness  Fve  lost; 
For  sure  it  was  a  happiness  to  tiiink. 
Though  but  a  moment,  sndi  a  treasure  mine. 
Nay,  it  was  more  than  thought.     I  saw  and  toocU 
The  bright  temptation,  and  I  see  it  yet 
'TIS  here — 'tis  min^->I  have  it  in  ponesuoa. 
Must  I  resign  it  t    Must  I  give  it  back! 
Am  I  in  love  with  misery  and  want. 
To  rob  myself^  and  court  so  vast  a  loss! 
Retain  it  then.    But  how  t    There  is  a  waj. 
Wliy  sinks  my  heart  f    Why  does  my  blood  nro  tpA 
Why  am  I  thrilled  with  homrf     Tis  not  choice, 
But  dire  necessity,  suggests  the  thon^it. 

Enter  Old  Wilstot. 

Oid  WUmoL  The  mind  contented,  with  hovlit^ 
pains 
The  wandering  senses  yield  to  soft  repose. 
And  die  to  gain  new  life!    He's  fallen  a^erp 
Already — chappy  man !    What  dost  thou  think, 
My  Agnes,  of  our  unexpected  guest ! 
He  seems  to  me  a  youth  of  great  humanity: 
Just  ere  he  closed  his  eyes,  that  swam  in  tears 
He  wrung  my  hand,  and  pressed  it  to  his  lips ; 
And  with  a  look  that  pierced  me  to  the  soul. 
Begged  me  to  comfort  thee :  and — Dost  thoa  hear  v 
What  art  thou  gazing  on  !    Fie,  'tis  not  welL 
This  casket  was  delivered  to  you  cloeed : 
Why  have  you  opened  it  t    Should  this  be  kBcn, 
How  mean  must  we  appear ! 

Agnes,  And  who  shall  know  it! 

0,  WiL  There  is  a  kind  of  pride*  a  decent  d'lpdv 
Due  to  ourselves,  which,  spite  of  our  mislbrtaDr^ 
May  be  maintained  and  cherished  to  the  last 
To  live  without  reproach,  and  without  leave 
To  quit  the  world,  shows  sovereign  contempt 
And  noble  scorn  of  its  relentless  malice. 

Agnes,  Shows  sovereign  madness,  and  a  st'C 
sense! 
Pursue  no  further  this  detested  theme : 
I  will  not  die.    I  will  not  leave  the  worid 
For  all  that  you  can  uige,  until  compelled. 

0,  WiL  To  chase  a  shadow,  when  the  settinf^e: 
Is  darting  his  last  rays,  were  just  as  wise 
As  your  anxiety  for  fleeting  life. 
Now  the  last  means  for  its  support  are  failing: 
Were  famine  not  as  mortal  as  the  swurd. 
This  warmth  might  be  excused.    But  take  thjcb  • 
Die  how  you  will,  you  shall  not  die  alooke. 

Agnes,  Nor  live,  I  hope. 

0.  WiL  There  is  no  fear  of  thai. 

Agnes.  Then  we'll  live  both. 

0,  Wil,  Strange  folly !    Wheie'a  tlie  man*  > 

Agnes.  The  means  are  there  ;  thcMeicwk. 

0,  Wa.  Hal  take  heed: 
Perhaps  thou  dost  but  try  me ;  yet  take  becd. 
There's  nought  so  monstrous  but  the  mind  ci  tr.u' 
In  some  conditions  may  be  brought  to  apfsvTr ; 
Theft,  sacrilege,  treason,  and  parricide. 
When  flattering  opportunity  enticed. 
And  desperation  drove,  have  been  oosmnitscd 
By  those  who  once  would  start  to  h«»r  tbaa  &d'^ 

Jignes,  And  add  to  these  detested  sosciiK 
Which,  by  a  crime  much  less,  wo  may  »Toid. 
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0.  WiL  The  inhoipitable  murder  of  our  guest  f 
How  couldst  ihou  form  a  thought  lo  Ttry  tempting, 
So  AdruitageouB,  so  secure,  and  easj ; 
And  jet  so  cruel,  and  so  full  of  horror! 

AffMi.  T'n  less  impiety,  less  against  nature, 
To  take  another's  life  than  end  our  own. 

0.  WiL  It  is  no  matter,  whether  this  or  that 
Be,  in  itself,  the  less  or  greater  crime : 
Howe'er  we  maj  deceire  ouiMlren  or  othen, 
We  act  from  inclination,  not  by  rule, 
Or  none  could  act  amiss.    And  that  all  err. 
None  but  the  conscious  hypocrite  denies. 
0,  what  is  man,  his  excellence  and  strength. 
When  in  an  hour  of  trial  and  desertion. 
Reason,  his  noblest  power,  may  be  suborned 
To  plead  the  cause  of  rile  assassination  1 

AffMi,  You're  too  severe:  reason  may  justly  plead 
For  her  own  preservation. 

0.  WiL  Rest  contented : 
Whate'er  resistance  I  may  seem  to  make, 
I  am  betra?ed  within :  my  will's  seduced. 
And  my  whole  soul  infected.    The  desire 
Of  life  returns,  and  brings  with  it  a  train 
Of  appetites,  that  rage  to  be  supplied. 
Whoever  stands  to  parley  with  temptation, 
Does  it  to  be  o'eroome. 

Affnea.  Then  nought  remains 
But  the  swift  execution  of  a  deed 
That  is  not  to  be  thought  on,  or  delayed. 
We  must  despatch  him  sleeping :  should  he  wake, 
'Twcre  madness  to  attempt  it. 

a  WiL  True,  his  strength. 
Single,  is  more,  much  more  than  ours  united ; 
So  may  his  life,  perhaps,  as  far  exceed 
Ours  in  duration,  should  he  'scape  this  snare. 
Qenerous,  unhappy  man !  0  what  could  move  thee 
To  put  thy  life  and  fortune  in  the  hands 
Of  wretches  mad  with  anguish  1 

A^Ha.  By  what  means  f 
Bt  stabbing,  suffocation,  or  by  strangling. 
Shall  we  effect  his  death  t 

O.  WiL  Why,  what  a  fiend  1 
How  cruelf  how  remorseless,  how  impatient, 
IlaTe  pride  and  poverty  made  thee  I 

Agnea.  Barbarous  man  I 
Whose  wasteful  riots  ruined  our  estate, 
And  drove  our  son,  ere  the  first  down  had  spread 
His  rosy  dieeks,  spite  of  my  sad  presages. 
Earnest  intreaties,  agonies,  and  tears. 
To  seek  his  bread  'mongst  strangers,  and  to  perLth 
In  some  remote  inhospitable  land. 
The  loveliest  youth  in  person  and  in  mind 
That  ever  crowned  a  groaninc  mother's  pains  I 
Where  was  thy  pity,  where  tny  patience  then  I 
Thou  cruel  husband  1  thou  unnatural  father  1 
Thou  most  remorseless,  most  ungrateful  man  I 
To  waste  my  fortune,  rob  me  of  my  son ; 
To  drive  me  to  despair,  and  then  reproach  me. 

O.  WiL  Dry  thy  tears : 
I  ought  not  to  reproach  thee.    I  confess 
That  thou  hast  suffered  much :  so  have  we  both. 
But  chide  no  more :  I'm  wrought  up  to  thy  purpose. 
The  poor  ill-fated  unsuspecting  victim. 
Ere  he  reclined  him  on  the  fatal  couch. 
From  which  he's  ne'er  to  rise,  took  off  the  sash 
And  costly  dagger  that  thou  saw'st  him  wear ; 
And  thus,  unUiinkinp,  furnished  us  with  arras 
Against  himself.    Which  shall  I  usel 

Agne$,  The  sash. 
If  you  make  use  of  that,  I  can  assist. 

O.  WiL  No. 
'Tie  a  dreadful  office,  and  111  spare 
Thy  trembling  hands  the  guilt.    Steal  to  the  door. 
And  bring  me  word  if  he  be  still  asleep.   [Exii  Agna, 
iir  I'm  deceived,  or  he  pronounced  himself 
The  happiest  of  mankind.    Deluded  wretch  I 


Thy  thoughts  are  perishing ;  thy  youthful  joys, 
Toudied  by  the  icy  hand  of  grisly  death. 
Are  withering  in  their  bloom.     But  though  extin- 
guished. 
Hell  never  know  the  loss,  nor  feel  the  bitter 
Pangs  of  disappointment.    Then  I  was  wrong 
In  counting  him  a  wretch  :  to  die  well  pleased 
Is  all  the  happiest  of  mankind  can  hope  for. 
To  be  a  wretch  is  to  survive  the  loss 
Of  every  joy,  and  eren  hope  itself. 
As  I  have  done.    Whr  do  I  mourn  him  then  1 
For,  by  the  anguish  of  my  tortured  soul. 
He's  to  be  envied,  if  compared  with  me. 

WILLULM  GONGBBTB. 

The  oomediet  of  Concrete  abound  more  than  any 
others,  perhaps,  in  the  English  language,  in  witty 
dialogue  and  Uvely  incident,  but  their  licentiousness 
has  banished  them  from  the  stage.  The  life  of  this 
eminent  dramatic  writer  was  a  happy  and  prosper- 
ous one.  He  was  bom  in  1672,  in  Ireland,  according 
to  one  account,  or  at  Bardsey,  near  Leeds,  as  others 
have  represented.  He  was  cdf  a  good  famUy,  and  his 
father  held  a  military  employment  in  Ireland,  where 
the  poet  was  educated.  He  studied  the  law  in  the 
middle  temple,  but  began  early  to  write  for  the  stage. 
His  Old  Baehehr  was  produced  in  his  twenty-first 
year,  and  acted  with  great  applanae.  Lord  Halifax 
conferred  appointments  on  him  in  the  customs  and 
other  departments  of  public  serrice,  worth  X600  per 
annum.  Other  plays  soon  appeared;  the  Doubh 
Dealer  in  1694,  Love  for  Love  in  1695,  the  Moumina 
Bride,  a  tragedy,  in  1697,  and  the  Way  ofihe  World 
in  1700.  In  1710  he  published  a  collection  of  mis- 
cellaneous poems ;  and  his  good  fortune  still  follow- 
ing him,  he  obtained,  on  the  accession  of  George  L, 
the  office  of  secretary  for  the  island  of  Jamaica,  which 
raised  his  emoluments  to  about  £1200  per  annum. 
Basking  in  the  sunshine  of  opulence  and  courtly 
society,  Congreye  wished  to  forget  Uiat  he  was  an 
author,  and  when  Voltaire  waited  upon  him,  he  said 
he  would  rather  be  considered  a  gentleman  than  a 
poet  *  If  yon  had  been  merely  a  gentleman,'  Mud 
the  witty  Frenchman,  *  I  should  not  hare  come  to 
risit  you.'  A  complaint  in  the  eyes,  which  termi- 
nated in  total  blindness,  afflicted  CongreTe  in  his 
latter  days :  he  died  at  his  house  in  Lcmdon  on  the 
29th  of  January  1729.  Dryden  complimented  Con- 
grere  as  one  whom  ercry  muse  and  grace  adorned ; 
and  Pope  dedicated  to  him  his  translation  of  the 
Biad.  What  higher  literary  honours  could  have  beoi 
paid  a  poet  whose  laurels  were  all  gained,  or  at  least 
planted,  by  the  age  of  twenty-seren  ?  One  incident 
in  the  history  of  Congrere  is  too  remarkable  to  be 
omitted.  He  contracted  a  dose  intimacy  with  the 
Duchess  of  Marlborough  (daughter  of  the  great  duke), 
sat  at  her  table  daily,  and  assisted  in  her  household 
management  On  his  death,  be  left  the  bulk  of  hb 
fortune,  amounting  to  about  £10,000,  to  this  eccen- 
tric lady,  who  honoured  him  with  a  splendid  funeral. 
*  The  corpse  lay  in  state  under  the  ancient  roof  of  the 
Jerusalem  chamber,  and  was  interred  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  The  pall  was  borne  by  the  Duke  of  Bridge- 
water,  Lord  Cobham,  the  Earl  of  Wilmington,  who 
had  been  speaker,  and  was  afterwards  first  lord  of 
the  treasury,  and  other  men  of  high  consideration. 
Her  grace  laid  out  her  friend's  bequest  in  a  superb 
diamond  necklace,  which  she  wore  in  honour  of  him ; 
and  if  report  is  to  be  belicTed,  showed  her  regard  in 
ways  much  more  extraordinary.  It  is  said  that  she 
had  a  statue  of  him  in  ivory,  which  mored  by  dock- 
work,  and  was  placed  daily  at  her  table ;  that  she 
had  a  wax  doll  made  in  imitation  of  him,  and  that 
the  fiset  of  this  doU  were  regulariy  blistered  and 
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anointed  by  the  doctors,  as  poor  Congreye's  feet  had 
been  when  he  Buffered  from  the  gont**  This  idol  of 
fashion  and  literature  has  been  remored  by  the  jnst 
award  of  posterity  from  the  high  place  he  once  oc- 
cupied. His  plays  are  generally  without  poetry  or 
imagination,  ana  his  comic  genius  is  inextricably 
associated  with  sensuality  and  profaneness.  We  ad- 
mire his  brilliant  dialogue  and  repartee,  and  his  exu- 
berance of  dramatic  incident  and  chiuracter ;  but  the 
total  absence  of  the  higher  virtues  which  ennoble  life 
— the  beauty  and  gra^ulness  of  female  virtue,  the 
feedings  of  generosity,  trutli,  honour,  auction,  mo- 
desty, and  tenderness— leaves  his  pages  barren  and 
unproductive  of  any  permanent  int^est  or  popularity. 
His  glittering  artificial  life  possesses  but  few  charms 
to  the  lovers  of  nature  or  of  poetry,  and  is  not  re- 
commended by  any  moral  purpose  or  sentiment  The 
'Mourning  Bride,'  Congreve's  only  tragedy,  pos- 
sesses higher  merit  than  most  of  the  serious  plays  of 
that  day.  It  has  the  stiffness  of  the  French  school, 
with  no  small  affectation  of  fine  writing,  without  pas- 
sion, yet  it  possesses  poetical  scenes  and  language. 
The  opening  lines  have  often  been  quoted : — 

Music  has  charms  to  soothe  a  savage  breast, 
To  soften  rocks,  or  bend  a  knotted  oak. 
I've  TMd  that  things  inanimate  hare  moved. 
And,  as  with  living  souls,  have  been  informed 
By  magic  numbers  and  persuasire  sound. 

Dr  Johnson  considered  the  description  of  the  cathe- 
dral in  the  following  extract  as  forming  the  most 
poetical  paragraph  in  tiie  whole  range  of  the  drama 
— finer  than  any  one  in  Shakspeare! 

ALMBBIA— LSOVORA. 

Aim.  It  was  a  fancied  noise,  for  all  is  hushed. 

Leon,  It  hore  the  accent  of  a  human  voice. 

il^  It  was  thy  fear,  or  else  some  transient  wind 
Whistling  through  hollows  of  this  vaulted  aisle. 
We'll  listen. 

Lam.  Hark! 

Aim,  No ;  all  is  hushed  and  still  as  death.    Tis 
dreadful! 
How  reverend  is  the  face  of  this  tall  pile. 
Whose  ancient  pillars  rear  their  marble  heads 
To  bear  aloft  its  arched  and  ponderous  roof, 
By  its  own  weight  made  steadfast  and  immovable. 
Looking  tranquillity.    It  strikes  an  awe 
And  teiTor  on  my  aching  sight ;  the  tombs 
And  monumental  caves  of  death  look  cold. 
And  shoot  a  dullness  to  my  trembling  heart. 
Give  me  thv  hand,  and  let  me  hear  thy  voice ; 
Nay,  quickly  speak  to  me,  and  let  me  hear 
Thy  voice — my  own  afirights  me  with  its  echoes. 

ieon.  Let  us  return  ;  the  horror  of  this  place 
And  silence  will  increase  vour  melancholy. 

Aim.  It  may  my  fears,  but  cannot  add  to  that. 
No,  I  will  on  ;  show  me  Anselmo's  tomb. 
Lead  me  o'er  bones  and  skulls  and  mouldering  earth 
Of  human  bodies  ;  for  111  mix  with  them  ; 
Or  wind  me  in  the  shroud  of  some  pale  corse 
Yet  green  in  earth,  rather  than  be  the  brid^ 
Of  Garcia's  more  detested  bed :  that  thought 
Exerts  my  spirits,  and  my  present  fears 
Are  lost  in  dread  of  greater  iU. 

It  is  dlfilcult  by  quotation  to  convey  an  idea  of 
Congrcve's  comedies.  He  does  not  shine  in  parti- 
cular passages,  but  in  a  constant  stream  of  wit  and 
liveliness,  and  the  quick  interchange  of  dialogue  and 
incident  He  was  a  master  of  diumatic  rules  and 
art  Nothing  shows  more  forcibly  the  taste  or  in- 
clination of  the  present  day  for  the  poetry  of  nature 
and  passion,  instead  of  the  conventional  world  of 
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Bd,  Vidnlove,  and  abroad  so  early !  Good  iiMfr^. 
I  thought  a  contemplative  lover  could  no  man  b^* 
parted  with  his  bed  in  a  morning,  than  he  coold  it^' 
slept  in  it 

Yam,  Belmour,  good  morrow.     Why,  trath  m^ 
these  early  sallies  are  not  usual  to  me ;  hot  ba»r  -« 
as  you  see,  sir — [Shawwg  letien\ — and  bofliiesa  k; 
be  followed,  or  be  lost 

Bd.  Business  1  And  so  must  time,  mj  fnesd.  \t 
close  pursued  or  lost  Business  is  ^e  rab  d  \> 
perverts  our  um,  casts  off  the  bias,  and  lesra  b>  r. 
and  short  of  the  intended  marie. 

Fom.  Pleasure,  I  guess  yon  mean. 

Bd.  Ay,  what  else  has  meaning  t 

Fotfk  Oh,  the  wise  will  tell  yoa 

Bd.  More  than  they  believe  or  andaKtand. 

Vain,  How ;  how,  Ned  !  a  wiae  man  ttj  moie  ti: 
he  understands ! 

Bd.  Ay,  ay,  wisdom  is  nothing  bat  a  pretcJ^ . 
to  know  and  believe  more  than  we  reallT  A<^  V 
read  of  but  one  wise  man,  and  aU  that  he  kikv  w- 
that  he  knew  nothing.  Come,  come,  leare  Wj^ 
to  idlers,  and  wisdom  to  fools ;  they  have  Mri  ' 
them.  Wit  be  my  faculty,  and  pleasure  mr  «r. 
pation ;  and  let  fi^er  Time  shake  his  glass.  1^.  \  * 
and  earthlv  souls  grovel  till  thej  have  worked  th^. 
selves  six  foot  deep  into  a  grave.  Busine«  is  cu : 
element ;  I  roll  in  a  higher  orb,  and  dwell 

Vain.  In  castles  i'  th'  air  of  thj  own  Imili^:- 
that's  thy  element,  Ned. 

[A  Sioaggering  BvUjf  and  Jtoaster.} 

[From  the  «iM^3 

Sis  JosspR  WiTTOi/-8aAiirB]i^-CAPTAnr  Bi.rrr. 

Sir  Jot,  Oh,  here  he  oomes.  Ay,  ruy  Hector  a(Tr  - 
welcome,  my  bully,  my  back ;  tgkd^  my  lieart  kM  r«* 
pit-a>pat  for  thee. 

BUmff.  How  now,  my  young  knight  t  Not  fx  ^ 
I  hopef  He  that  knows  me  muai  be  a  stn*^^ 
fear. 

Sir  Jot.  Na^,  egad,  I  hate  fear  ever  siaee  I L. 
like  to  have  died  m  a  fri^t    Bui 

Blmffi  But  I  Look  you  here,  boy ;  here's  ymzrsK 
dote ;  here's  your  Jesuit's  Powder  for  a  shaken  • 
But  who  hast  thou  got  with  ye ;  la  he  of  iMtu  - 

[La/jfing  kirn  kamd  onkupr 

Sir  Jot.  Ay,  bully,  a  smart  fellow ;  and  viU  a. 
like  a  cock. 

Bkf.  Say  you  sol  Then  I  hooour  him.  Sr.k» 
he  been  abroad  t  for  eveiy  oock  will  figbt  vp*  -* 
own  dunghilL 

Sir  Jot.  I  d<m't  know;  but  111  praaesi 

Bhff,  111  recommend  myselt    Sir,  I 
I  uudentand  you  love  fighting.     I  roweteacr  4  ^ 
that  loves  fighting.    Sir,  I  kiss  your  hilte. 

Sharper,  Sir,  your  servant,  but  you  are  a^*- 
formed ;  for  unless  it  be  to  serve  my  particalsr  fr<^ 
as^  Sir  Joseph  here,  my  countiy,  or  mw 
some  vety  justifiable  causey  I  am  not  for  it 

.Sltt^.  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,  sx  ;  I  €^  y,  r 
not  of  my  palate ;  you  can't  relish  a  dish  oi  &^' 
without  some  sauoe.    Now,  I  think  ^^k^j^^  f  <  i> 
ing's  sake  is  sufficient  cause.    Fightii^  toimt*'- 
gion  and  the  laws  1 

Sir  Jot.  Ah,  well  said,  my  kerol  Was  6^'.  '•* 
great,  sir!    By  the  Lord  Hany,  he  aaya  u«e  ;  \^ 
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ing  IB  meat)  drink*  and  clothei  to  him.  Bui,  Back, 
this  gentleman  is  one  of  the  best  friends  I  have  in 
the  worid,  and  saTed  my  life  last  ni(j^t.  Yoa  know 
I  told  yoa. 

Ztfttj^.  Ay,  then  I  honour  him  again*  Sir,  may  I 
crave  your  name! 

Shtifer.  Ay,  sir ;  my  name's  Sharper. 

Sir  Jot*  Pray,  Mr  Sharper,  embrace  my  Back ;  reiy 
well.  By  the  Lord  Hany,  Mr  Sharper,  he  is  as  brave 
a  fellow  as  Cannibal ;  are  yoa  not,  Bully-Back ! 

Shaner,  Hannibal,  I  beUere  you  mean.  Sir  Joseph  1 

Bl^f.  Undoubtedly  he  did,  sir.  Faith,  Hannibal 
was  a  very  pretty  fellow ;  but,  Sir  Joseph,  comparisons 
are  odious.  Hannibal  was  a  very  pretty  fellow  in 
those  days,  it  must  be  granted.  But  alas,  sir,  were 
he  alive  now,  he  would  be  nothing,  nothing  in  the 
earth. 

Sharker*  How,  sir !  I  make  a  doubt  if  there  be  at 
this  di^  a  greater  general  breathing. 

Bluff.  Oh,  excuse  me,  sir ;  have  you  served  abroad, 
sir! 

Sharper.  Not  I,  really,  sir. 

BU^.  Oh,  I  thought  so.  Why,  then,  vou  can  know 
nothing,  sir.    I  am  afraid  you  scarce  know  the  his- 
tory of  the  late  war  in  Flanders  with  all  its  parti- 
'  culars. 
I      Sharper,  Not  I,  sir;  no  more  than  public  letters  or 

Gasette  tell  us. 
I  Bluff.  Gasettel  Why,  there  again  now.  Why,  sir, 
,  there  are  not  three  wordls  of  truth,  the  year  round,  put 
into  the  Gazette.  I'll  tell  you  a  strange  thing  now 
aa  to  that.  You  must  know,  sir,  I  was  resident  in 
Flanders  the  last  campaign,  had  a  small  post  there ; 
but  no  matter  for  that.  Perhaps,  sir,  there  was  scarce 
anything  of  moment  done  but  a  humble  servant  of 
yours  tukt  shall  be  nameless  was  an  eye-witness  of. 
I  wont  say  had  the  greatest  share  in't — though  I 
might  saj  that  too,  since  I  name  nobody,  you  laum. 
Well,  Ut  Sharper,  would  you  think  it!  In  aU  this 
time,  as  I  hope  for  a  truncheon,  that  rascally  Gasette- 
writer  never  so  much  as  once  mentioned  me.  Not 
once,  by  the  wan  1  Took  no  more  notice  than  as  if 
Noll  Bluff  had  not  been  in  the  land  of  the  living. 

Sharper.  Strange! 

Sir  Joe.  Yet,  by  the  Lord  Hany,  'tis  true,  Mr 
Shaiper ;  for  I  went  every  day  to  coffee-houses  to  read 
the  Gaiette  myself. 

Bh^.  Ay,  ay ;  no  matter.  You  see,  Mr  Sharper, 
after  all,  I  am  content  to  retire— live  a  private  person. 
Scipio  and  others  have  done  so. 

Sharper.  Impudent  rogue.  {Atide. 

Sir  Joe.  Ay,  this  modBsty  of  yours.  Egad,  if  he 
put  in  fot^t,  he  might  be  made  general  himself  yet. 

Bluff.  Oh,  fie  no.  Sir  Joseph ;  you  know  I  hate  this. 

Sir  Joe.  Let  me  but  tell  Mr  sharper  a  little,  how 

Jon  ate  fire  once  out  of  the  mouth  <n  a  cannon ;  ^gad 
e  did ;  those  impenetrable  whiskers  of  his  have  con- 
fronted flames. 

Bluff.  Death  t  What  do  you  mean.  Sir  Joseph  1 

Sir  Joe.  Look  you  now,  I  tell  he  is  so  modest,  hell 
own  nothing. 

BUiff.  Pish ;  you  hare  put  me  out ;  I  have  fof|;ot 
whai  I  was  about.  Pray,  nold  your  tongue,  and  give 
me  leave  [Angrily. 

Sir  Joe.  I  am  dumb. 

Blt4^.  This  sword  1  think  I  was  telling  you  of,  Mr 
Sharper.  This  sword  I'll  maintain  to  be  the  best 
dirine,  anatomist,  lawyer,  or  casuist  in  Europe;  it 
shaJl  decide  a  controversyf  <v  split  a  cause. 

Sir  Joe.  Nay,  now,  I  must  speak ;  it  will  split  a 
hAir ;  W  the  Lord  Harry,  1  have  seen  it  I 

Bluff.  Zounds  I  sir,  it  u  a  lie ;  you  have  not  seen  it, 
nor  sha'nt  see  it :  sir,  I  say  you  can't  see.  What  d'ye 
Mb/  to  that,  now  t 

Sit  Joe.  I  am  blind* 

JUyiff.  Death  I  had  any  other  man  interrupted  me. 


Sir  Joe.  Good  Mr  Sharper,  speak  to  him ;  I  dare  not 
look  that  way. 

Sharper.  Captain,  Sir  Joseph  b  penitent. 

Bluff.  Oh,  1  am  calm,  sir ;  calm  as  a  discharged 
culverin.  But  twas  indiscreet,  when  you  know  what 
will  provoke  me.  Nay,  come.  Sir  Joseph ;  you  know 
my  heat's  soon  over. 

Sir  Joe.  Well,  I  am  a  fool  sometimes,  but  Vm  sony. 

Bl/i^.  Enough. 

Sir  Jot.  Come,  we'll  go  take  a  glass  to  drown  ani- 
mosities. 

iSeandal  and  Literatim  m  Hig^  Life} 

[From  *  The  Doable-Desler.'] 
CmTHiA— Loao  and  Lady  Froth— BaisK. 

Lady  P.  Then  you  think  that  episode  between 
Susan  the  daiiy-maid  and  our  coachman  is  not  amiss. 
You  know,  I  may  suppose  the  dairy  in  town,  as  well 
as  in  the  country. 

Bride.  Incomparable,  let  me  perish  I  But,  then, 
bein^  an  heroic  poem,  had  not  you  better  call  him  a 
charioteer.  Charioteer  sounds  great.  Besides,  your 
lad^ip*s  coachman  having  a  red  fiu^e,  and  you  com- 
paring him  to  the  sun — and  you  know  the  sun  is  called 
*  heaven's  charioteer.' 

Lady  F.  Oh  I  infinitely  better ;  I  am  extremely  be- 
holden to  you  for  the  hint.  Stay;  we'll  read  over 
those  half  a  score  lines  again.  \PuUU  out  a  paper.^ 
Let  me  see  here;  you  know  what  goes  before — the 
comparison,  you  know.    {Beads} 

For  as  the  sun  shines  every  day, 
So  of  our  coachman  I  may  say. 

Bride.  1  am  afraid  that  simile  won't  do  in  wet 
weather,  because  vou  say  the  sun  shines  every  day. 

Lady  F.  No ;  for  the  sun  it  wont,  but  it  will  do 
for  the  coachman ;  for  you  know  there's  most  occasion 
for  a  coach  in  wet  weather. 

Briiu  Bijd^t,  right ;  that  saves  all. 

Lady  F.  Then  I  don't  say  the  sun  shines  all  the 
day,  but  that  he  peeps  now  and  then ;  yet  he  does 
shine  all  the  day,  too,  you  know,  though  we  don't  see 
him. 

Brvk.  Right;  but  the  vulgar  will  never  compre- 
hend that. 

Lady  F.  Well,  you  shall  hear.    Let  me  see 

For  as  the  sun  shines  every  day. 
So  of  our  coachman  I  may  say. 
He  shows  his  drunken  fiery  face 
Just  as  the  sun  does,  more  or  less. 

BriA.  That's  right  \  all's  weU,  aU's  well.    Mare  or 
Itee, 
LadyF.  {Beade} 

And  when  at  night  his  labour's  done, 
Then,  too,  like  heaven's  charioteer,  the  sun — 

Ay,  charioteer  does  better — 

Into  the  dairy  he  descends. 
And  there  his  whipping  and  his  driving  ends ; 
There  he's  secure  from  danger  of  a  bilk ; 
His  hit  is  paid  him,  and  he  sets  in  milk. 

For  Susan,  you  know,  is  Thetis,  and  so 

Briek.  Incomparable  well  and  proper,  egad  t  But 
I  have  one  exception  to  make :  don't  you  think  hilk 
(I  know  it's  a  good  rhyme) — but  don't  you  think  bilk 
and  fare  too  like  a  hackney  coachman  f 

Ladu  F.  I  swear  and  vow  I'm  afraid  so.  And  yet 
our  John  was  a  hackney  coachman  when  my  lord  took 
him. 

Britk.  Was  hel  I'm  answered,  if  John  was  a 
hackney  coachman.  You  may  put  that  in  the  mar- 
ginal notes ;  though,  to  prevent  criticism,  only  mark 
it  with  a  small  asterisk,  and  say,  'John  was  formerly 
a  hackney  coachman.* 
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Lady  F.  I  will ;  you'd  oblige  me  extremely  to  write 
notes  to  the  whole  poem. 

BriA.  With  all  my  heait  and  soul,  and  proud  of 
the  vast  honour,  let  me  perish  I 

Lord  F,  Hee,  hee,  hee !  my  dear,  have  you  done  f 
Wont  you  join  with  us!  We  were  laughing  at  my 
Lady  Whister  and  Mr  Sneer. 

Lady  F,  Ay,  my  dear,  were  you !  Oh !  filthy  Mr 
Sneer ;  he'a  a  nauseous  figure,  a  most  fulsamic  fop. 
Foh  I  He  spent  two  days  together  in  going  about 
Covent  Garden  to  suit  the  lining  of  his  coach  with  his 
complexion. 

Ixfrd  F.  O  silly !  Yet  his  aunt  is  as  fond  of  him 
as  if  she  had  brought  the  ape  into  the  world  herself.     I 

Briek.  Who !  my  Lady  Toothless !  0,  she's  a  mor- 
tifying spectacle ;  she's  always  chewing  the  cud  like 
an  old  ewe. 

Lord  F,  Foh  I 

Lady  F.  Then  she's  always  ready  to  laugh  when 
Sneer  offers  to  speak ;  And  sits  in  expectation  of  his 
no-jest,  with  her  gums  bare,  and  her  mouth  open. 

Jariak,  Like  an  oyster  at  low  ebb,  egad !   Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Cynthia.  [Aside^  Well,  I  find  there  are  no  fools  so 
inconsiderable  in  themselves,  but  they  can  render 
other  people  contemptible  by  exposing  their  infir- 
mities. 

Lady  F.  Then  that  t'other  great  strapping  lady ;  I 
can't  hit  of  her  name ;  the  old  fat  fool  that  paints  so 
exorbitantly. 

Brisk,  I  know  whom  you  mean.  But,  deuce  take 
me,  I  can't  hit  of  her  name  either.  I'aints,  d'ye  say  t 
Why,  she  lays  it  on  with  a  trowel.  Then  die  has  a 
great  beard  that  bristles  through  it,  and  makes  her 
look  as  if  she  were  plastered  with  lime  and  hair,  let 
me  perish ! 

Lady  F,  Oh !  you  made  a  song  upon  her,  Mr  Brisk  ? 

BriA,  Hee,  egad  !  so  I  did.    My  lord  can  sing  it. 

Cynthia.  0  good,  my  lord ;  let  us  hear  it. 

Britk.  'Tis  not  a  song  neither.    It's  a  sort  of  epi- 

Sun,  or  rather  an  epigrammatic  sonnet.  I  don't 
ow  what  to  call  it,  but  it's  satire.  Sing  it,  my  lord. 
LordF.  [Sing$] 

Ancient  Phyllis  has  young  graces ; 
'TIS  a  strange  thing,  but  a  true  one ; 

Shall  I  tell  you  how! 
She  herself  makes  her  own  faces. 
And  each  morning  wears  a  new  one ; 
Where's  the  wonder  now  % 
Bride.  Short,  but  there's  salt  in't.     My  way  of 
writing,  egad ! 


Tattle.  Sir,  you  are  welcome  adiom. 
Ben.  Thank  you,  thank  you,  friend. 
SirS.  Thou  hast  been  many  aweuylagoe,^ 
since  I  saw  thee. 

Ben.  Ay,  ay,  been  !  been  far  enoo^  sa  tbt » 
all.  Well,  fiither,  and  how  do  you  all  at  hooK)  1m 
does  brother  Dick  and  brother  Val ! 

SirS.  Dickl  body  o'me,  Dick  has  been  dad  th» 
two  years  ;  I  writ  you  word  when  ywwcKit  !/:• 
horn. 

Ben.  Mees,  that's  true :  many,  I  had  {ispa.  M 
dead,  as  you  say.    Well,  and  'how  I  I  han  ict^ 
questions  to  ask  you.  Well,  yon  be  not  manwd  i^ 
father,  be  you  f 

Sir  S.  No,  I  intend  you  shall  many,  Ben ;  1  vc^. 
not  many  for  thy  sake. 

Ben.  Nay,  what  does  that  signify  1 — an  joc  cir 
again,  why,  then,  I'll  eo  to  sea  again  ;  so  thcie'«i«t(' 
t'other,  an  that  be  all.  Pray  don't  let  me  bet%.- 
hindrance  ;  e'en  many  a  God's  name,  a&  tbe  r 
sit  that  way.  As  for  my  part>  mayhap  I  Wt  i 
mind  to  marry. 

Mrt  Frail.  That  would  be  a  pity ;  such  ahud^s^ 
young  gentleman. 

Ben.  Handsome  !  he,  he,  he  ;  nay,  fonocd,u  ;- 
be  for  joking,  I'll  joke  with  you,  for  I  lonnT;-- 
an  the  ship  were  sinking,  as  we  say  at  mi.  Bet . 
tell  you  why  I  don't  mudb  stand  towaids  matri::''' 
I  love  to  roam  about  from  port  to  port,  and  froa  U. 
to  land  :  I  could  never  abide  to  be  poTi-boQsd,v«* 
call  it.  Now,  a  man  that  is  married  has.  as  it  ■-' 
d'ye  see,  his  feet  in  the  bilboes,  and  mayhap  ca; 
get  them  out  again  when  he  woald. 


,r  t 


Sir  S.  Ben's  a  wag. 


[From  Love  for  Love."] 

AvoBUCA— Sir  SAMPSOif  LKOs>rz>— Tattlb— Mas  FaAiir- 
Miss  Prub— Bkn  Lroxno  uid  Skrvaitt. 

[In  the  chanoter  of  Ben,  Congreve  gave  the  first  hnmorons 
And  natural  repreMntation  of  the  English  sailor,  ofterwRrds  so 
fertile  and  amntliig  a  subject  of  delineation  with  Smollett 
and  other  novelists  and  dramatists.] 

Ben.  Where's  father? 

Serv.  There,  sir  ;  his  back's  towards  you. 

Sir  S.  My  son,  Ben !  Bless  thee,  my  dear  boy  ; 
body  o'  me,  thou  art  heartily  welcome. 

An.  Thank  yov,  father ;  and  I'm  glad  to  see  you. 

Sir  S.  Odsbud,  and  I'm  glad  to  see  thee.  Kiss  me, 
boy  ;  kiss  me  again  and  again,  dear  Ben. 

{^Kisset  him. 

Ben.  So,  so  ;  enough,  father.  Mess,  I'd  rather  kiss 
these  gentlewomen. 

Sir  S.  And  so  thou  shalt.  Mrs  Angelica,  my  son 
Ben. 

Ben.  Forsooth,  if  you  please.  [Salute*  her."]  Nay, 
Mistress,  I'm  not  for  dropping  anchor  here  ;  about 
ship  i'faith.  [Kiaaea  Frail.']  Nay,  and  you  too,  my 
little  cock-boat— so.  \_Ki8aa  Miaa.^ 


Ben.  A  man  that  is  manied,  d'ye  see,  is  &«  r 
like  another  man  than  a  gallej-alaTe  is  like  oat  ■ 
free  sailors.    He  is  chained  to  an  oar  all  his  lif^  -  • 
mayhap  forced  to  tug  a  leaky  respel  into  t^  kr- 
Sir  8.  A  yery  wag  I  Ben's  ^rerj  wag  I  oalj*-- 
rough  ;  he  wants  a  little  polishing. 

Mra  F.  Not  at  all ;  I  like  his  homour  micbtC;:  ^ 
plain  and  honest ;  I  should  like  au^  a  kniuc  •' 
husband  extremely. 

Ben.  Say'n  you  so,  forsooth  I  Many,  and  I  ^ 
like  such  a  handsome  gentlewoman  hugely.   B^** 
you,  mistress  f  would  you  like  going  to  sea  I  ^-* 
you're  a  tight  ressel,  and  well  ngged.    Bat  H  ■- 
you  one  thing,  an  you  come  to  ae&inalu^v 
lady,  you  mayn't  cany  so  much  sail  o*  your  heal    - 
and  top-gallant,  by  the  mess. 
Mra  i^  No !  why  so ! 
Ben.  Why,  an  you  do,  yon  mmj  ran  the  riik  t  - 
oyerset,  and  then  yonll  cany  your  keels  abovt  'nx 
he,  he,  he. 

Angelica.  I  swear  Mr  Benjamin  istheteriasn 
in  nature — an  absolute  sea  wit. 

Sir  S.  Nay,  Ben  has  parts ;  but,  as  I  told  yei^  ' 
they  want  a  little  polishing.     Yoa  nrasl  not  tab  - 
thing  ill,  madam. 

Ben.  No ;  I  hope  the  gentlewoman  is  not  arf 
mean  all  in  good  part ;  for  if  I  give  a  jest,  1 1& 
jest ;  and  so,  forsooth,  you  may  be  as  free  vid  t 
Ang.  I  thank  yon,  sir  ;  I  am  nol  at  all  <^' 
But  methinks.  Sir  Sampson,  yon   sboold  lean 
alone  with  his  mistress.    Mr  Tattle,  we  miec  r  .^  - 
der  loyers. 
TattU.  Well,  Miss,  I  haye  your  pttuniae. 

[AaAty 
Sir  S.  Bod;f  o'  me,  madam,  you  say  tnsr.  > 
you,  Ben,  this  is  your  mistreaa.      Come,  5f>> ' 
must  not  be  shame-faced  ;  we'll  leave  yo«  tor-  * 
Miaa  Prue.  I  can't  abide  to  be  lel^  aloae ;  a>' 
my  cousin  stay  with  me  t 
Sir  S.  No,  no  ;  come,  IH  us  awmy. 
Ben.  Look  you,  father  ;  mayhap  tlie  ysot;*'- 
mayn't  take  a  liking  to  me. 
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SIR  JOHN  TAHBEUOH. 


Sir  8.  1  wammt  thee,  boy ;  come,  oome,  we'll  be 
gone  ;  Til  yenture  tbM. 

Bbw  and  Mias  Pbus. 

Ben,  Come,  miitrem,  will  you  pleaM  to  ait  down  f 
for  ao  you  itand  aatem  » that'o,  we  shall  nerer  grapple 
together.  Come,  Fll  haul  a  chair;  there,  an  you 
pleaM  to  sit,  I'll  sit  beside  you. 

Mm  Frue.  You  need  not  sit  so  near  one ;  if  you  have 
anything  to  say,  I  can  hear  you  farther  off ;  lan't  deaf. 
Sen,  Why,  that*B  true  as  you  say,  nor  I  an't  dumb ; 
I  can  be  heard  as  iiar  as  another.  I'll  heareoffto 
pleaM  you.  [^SUt  farther  q^.]  An  we  were  a  league 
asunder,  I'd  undertake  to  hold  discourse  with  you,  an 
'twere  not  a  main  high  wind  indeed,  and  full  in  my 
teeth.  Look  you,  forsooth,  I  am  as  it  were  bound  for 
the  land  of  matrimony ;  'tis  a  Toyage,  d'ye  see,  that 
was  none  of  mv  seeking  ;  I  was  commanded  by  father ; 
and  if  you  like  of  it,  mayhap  I  may  steer  into  TOur 
harbour.  How  say  you,  mistress  t  The  short  of  the 
thing  is,  that  if  prou  like  me,  and  I  like  you,  we  may 
chance  to  swing  in  a  hammock  together. 

if  Mf  P.  I  don't  know  what  to  say  to  you,  nor  I  don't 
care  to  speak  with  you  at  all. 

Ben.  No  t  I'm  sorry  for  that.  But  pray,  why  are 
you  so  scornful  t 

Mia  P,  As  long  as  one  must  not  speak  one's  mind, 
one  had  better  not  speak  at  all,  I  think ;  and  truly 
1  wont  tell  a  lie  for  the  matter. 

Ben,  Nay,  you  say  true  in  that ;  it's  but  a  folly  to 
lie ;  for  to  speak  one  thing,  and  to  think  just  the  con- 
trary way,  is,  as  it  were,  to  look  one  way  and  to  row 
;  another.    Now,  for  my  part,  d'ye  see,  I  m  for  carry- 
ing things  aboye-board  ;  I'm  not  for  keeping  anything 
!  under  hatches ;  so  that  if  you  ben't  as  willing  as  I, 
I  say  so  a  Ood's  name  ;  there's  no  harm  done.    May- 
hap you  may  be  shame-fiboed ;  some  maidens,  thof 
i   they  loye  a  man  well  enough,  yet  they  don't  care  to 
tell'n  so  to's  face.     If  that's  the  case,  why,  silence 
gives  consent. 

Mita  P,  But  I'm  sure  it  is  not  so,  for  I'll  speak 
sooner  than  you  should  belieye  that ;  and  111  speak 
truth,  though  one  should  always  tell  a  lie  to  a  man  ; 
and  I  don't  care,  let  my  father  do  what  he  will.  I'm 
too  big  to  be  whipt ;  so  I'll  tell  you  plainly,  I  don't 
like  you,  nor  loye  you  at  all,  nor  never  will,  that's 
more.  So  there's  your  answer  for  you,  and  don't 
trouble  me  no  more,  you  ugly  thing. 

Ben.  Look  you,  young  woman,  you  may  learn  to 
l^ye  good  words,  however.  I  spoke  you  fair,  d'ye  see, 
and  civiL  As  for  your  love  or  your  liking,  I  don't 
value  it  of  a  rope's  end ;  and  mayhap  I  like  you  as 
little  as  you  do  me.  What  I  said  was  in  obedience 
to  father :  I  fear  a  whipping  no  more  than  you  do. 
Bat  I  tell  you  one  thing,  if  you  should  give  such 
language  at  sea,  you'd  have  a  cat  o'  nine  tails  laid 
acroes  your  shoulders.  Flesh  f  who  are  you  I  You 
heard  t'otfier  handsome  young  woman  speak  civilly 
to  me  of  her  own  accord.  Whatever  you  think  of 
yourself,  I  don't  think  you  are  any  more  to  compare 
to  her  than  a  can  of  Bmiall  beer  to  a  bowl  of  puncn. 

Miu  P,  Well,  and  there's  a  handsome  gentleman, 
and  a  fine  gentleman,  and  a  sweet  gentleman,  that 
yras  hare,  t£u  loves  me,  and  I  love  him  ;  and  if  he 
seee  yon  speak  to  me  any  more,  he'll  thrash  your 
jacket  for  you,  he  will ;  you  great  sea-calf. 

JSctu  What  1  do  you  mean  that  fair-weather  spark 
that  was  here  just  now  f  Will  he  thrash  my  jacket  t 
l.«et'n,  let'n,  let'n — but  an  he  comes  near  me,  mayhap 
I  may  five  him  a  salt-eel  for's  supper,  for  all  that. 
What  does  father  mean,  to  leave  mc  alone,  as  soon  as 
I  come  home,  with  such  a  dirty  dowdy  I  Sea-calf ! 
I  au't  calf  enough  to  lick  your  chalked  face,  you 
cheeae-curd  you.  Marty  thee  !  oons,  I'll  many  a 
Liaplaad  witch  as  soon,  and  live  upon  selling  oon- 
tnuy  winds  and  wrecked  yevels. 


8IB  JOHN  ▼▲MBBUOB. 

Sn  John  Y anbrugh  united  what  Mr  Leigh  Hunt 
calls  the  *  apparently  incompatible  geniuses'  of  comic 
writer  and  architect.  His  Blenheim  and  QuQe 
Howard  have  outlived  the  Provohed  Wife  or  the  Be- 
lapte ;  yet  the  latter  were  highly  popular  once ;  and 
even  Pope,  though  he  admits  his  want  ofgrace^  says 
that  he  never  wanted  toit    Yanbrugh  was  the  son 


Autograph  and  Seal  of  Yanbrfgh. 

of  a  successful  sugar-baker,  who  rose  to  be  an  esquire, 
and  comptroller  of  the  treasury  chamber,  beiides 
marrying  the  daughter  of  Sir  Dudley  Carlton.  It  is 
doubtftil  whether  the  dramatist  was  bom  in  the 
French  Bastile,  or  the  parish  of  St  Stephen's,  Wal- 
brook.  The  time  of  his  birth  was  about  the  year 
1666,  when  Louis  XI Y.  declared  war  against  Eng- 
land. It  is  certain  he  was  in  France  at  the  age  of 
nineteen,  and  remained  there  some  years.  In  1695,  he 
was  appointed  secretary  to  the  commission  for  endow- 
ing Greenwich  hospital ;  and  two  years  afterwards 
appeared  his  'tijaj  of  the  *  Relapse'  and  the  *  Fro- 
yoked  Wife ;'  ^eop,  the  FaUe  Friend,  the  Confederacy, 
and  other  dramatic  pieces  followed.  Yanbrugh  was 
now  highly  popular.  He  made  his  design  of  *  Castle 
Howard'  in  1702,  and  Lord  Carlisle  appointed  him 
darencienz  king-at-arms,  a  heraldic  office,  which 
gratified  Yanbrugh's  vanity.  In  1706,  he  was  com- 
missioned by  Queen  Anne  to  carry  the  hi^it  and 
ensigns  of  tiie  order  of  the  garter  to  the  elector  of 
Hanover ;  and  in  the  same  year  he  commenced  his 
design  for  the  great  national  structure  at  Blenheim. 
He  buUt  various  other  mansions,  was  knighted  by 
George  L,  and  appointed  comptroller  of  Sie  royal 
works.  He  died,  aged  sixty,  in  1726.  At  the  time 
of  his  death,  Yanbrugh  was  engaged  on  a  comedy, 
the  Provoked  Hueband,  which  CoUey  Cibber  finished 
with  equal  talent  The  architectural  designs  of 
Yanbrt^h  have  been  praised  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
for  their  display  of  imagination,  and  their  originality 
of  invention.  Though  ridiculed  by  Swift  and  other 
wits  of  the  day  for  heaviness  and  incongruity  of  de- 
sign. Castle  Howard  and  Blenheim  are  noble  struc- 
tures, and  do  honour  to  the  boldness  of  conception 
and  picturesque  taste  of  Yanbrugh. 

As  a  dramatist,  the  first  thing  in  his  plays  which 
strikes  the  reader  is  the  lively  ease  of  his  diak^ue. 
Congreve  had  more  wit,  but  less  nature,  and  less 
genuine  unaffected  humour  and  gaiety.  Yanbrugh 
drew  more  firom  living  originals,  and  depicted  the 
manners  of  his  times— the  coarse  debauchery  of  the 
country  knight,  the  gallantry  of  town- wits  and  for- 
tune hunters,  and  the  love  of  French  intrigue  and 
French  manners  in  his  female  characters.  Lord 
Foppington,  in  the  '  Relapse,'  is  the  original  of  most 
of  those  empty  coxcombs  who  abound  in  modem 
comedy,  intent  only  on  dress  and  fashion.  When  he 
loses  his  mistress,  he  consoles  himself  with  this  re- 
flection:— ^*Now,  for  my  part,  I  think  the  wisest 
thing  a  man  can  do  wi&  an  aching  heart  is  to  put 
on  a  serene  countenance ;  for  a  philosophical  air  is 
the  most  becoming  thing  in  the  world  to  the  ihoe  of 
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a  person  of  quality.  I  will  therefore  bear  my  disgrace 
like  a  great  man,  and  let  the  people  see  I  am  above 
an  afiVont  lAhudJ]  Dear  Tom,  tinoe  things  are  thus 
fiiUen  out,  prithee  give  me  leave  to  wish  thee  joy. 
I  do  it  cie  oon  cctur — strike  mo  dumb !  Tou  have 
married  a  woman  beautiful  in  her  person,  charming 
in  her  airs,  prudent  in  her  conduct,  constant  in  her 
inclinations,  and  of  a  nice  morality— «plit  my  wind- 
pipe T 

The  young  lady  thus  eulogised,  Miss  Hoyden,  is 
the  lively,  ignorant,  romping  country  girl  to  be  met 
with  in  most  of  the  comedies  of  this  period.  In  the 
'  Provoked  Wife,*  the  coarse  pot-house  valour  and 
absurdity  of  Sir  John  Brute  (Garrick*s  famoiis  part) 
is  well  contrasted  with  the  flne-lady  airs  and  affec- 
tation of  his  wife,  transported  from  the  country  to 
the  hot-bed  delicacies  of  London  fashion  and  extra- 
vagance. Such  were  the  scenes  tiiat  delighted  our 
play-going  ancestors,  and  which  still  please  us,  like 
old  stiff  family  portraits  in  their  grotesque  habili- 
ments, as  pictures  of  a  departed  generation. 

These  portraits  of  V  anbrugh's  were  exaggerated 
and  heightened  for  dramatic  effect ;  yet,  on  l^e  whole, 
they  are  faithftil  and  characteristic  likenesses.    The 

Sicture  is  not  altogether  a  pleasing  one,  for  it  is 
ashed  with  the  most  unblushing  licentiousness.  A 
tone  of  healthftil  vivacity,  and  the  absence  of  all 
hypocrisy,  form  its  most  genial  feature.  'The 
license  of  the  times,'  as  Mr  Leigh  Hunt  remarks, 
*  allowed  Vanbrugh  to  be  plain  spoken  to  an  extent 
which  was  perilous  to  his  animal  spirits  ;*  but,  like 
Dnrden,  he  repented  of  these  indiscretions ;  and  if  he 
had  lived,  would  have  united  his  easy  wit  and  nature 
to  scenes  inculcating  sentiments  of  honour  and  virtue. 

[Piawre  of  the  Life  of  a  Woman  of  FcuhiotL] 

[Sir  JoHM  Brutk,  in  the  *  Provoked  Wife,'  di«ai«Ml  in  his 
lady's  dxe»,  Joins  in  »  drunken  midnight  frolio,  and  is  taken 
by  the  Coostable  and  Watchmen  before  a  Justice  of  the  Peace.] 

Jvttice,  Pray,  madam,  what  may  be  your  lady 
ship's  common  method  of  lifel  if  I  may  presume  s( 


far. 


so 


Sir  John,  Whv,  sir,  that  of  a  woman  of  quality. 

Justice,  Pray,  now  may  you  generally  pass  your 
time,  madam  I    Your  morning,  for  example ! 

Sir  John,  Sir,  like  a  woman  of  quality.  I  wake 
about  two  o'clock  in  the  aflemoon — I  stretch,  and 
make  a  sign  for  my  chocolate.  When  I  have  drank 
three  cups,  I  slide  down  again  upon  my 'back,  with  mv 


my  great  cnair,  wncre  i  sit  and  yawn 

my  breakfast.  If  it  don't  come  presently,  I  lie  down 
upon  my  couch,  to  say  my  piayera,  while  my  maid 
rwds  me  the  playbills. 

Juttiee,  Veiy  well,  madam. 

Sir  Jof'H,  When  the  tea  is  brought  in,  I  drink 
twelve  regular  dishes,  with  eight  slices  of  bread  and 
butter ;  and  half  an  hour  after,  I  send  to  the  cook  to 
know  if  the  dinner  is  almost  resdy. 

JuMlier,  So,  madam. 

Sir  John,  By  that  time  m^  head  in  half  diesscd,  I 
hear  my  hnsbimd  swearing  himself  into  a  state  of  per- 
dition that  the  meatus  ill  cold  upon  the  table;  to 
amend  whidi  I  come  down  in  an  hour  more,  and  hare 
it  sent  back  to  the  kitchen,  to  be  all  dressed  over 
again. 

Jmtiict.  Poor  man! 

Sir  Jckn,  MThen  I  have  dined,  and  my  idle  ser^ 
vants  are  nresumptuously  set  down  at  their  emse  to 
do  m  too,  I  call  for  my  coach,  to  |po  to  visit  fifty  dear 
friends,  of  iHiom  I  hope  I  never  shall  find  one  at  home 
while  I  shall  Uve. 

Jmttice,  Sol  there^   the  morning  and  aAemoon 


■I 


pretty  well  disposed  of.    Pray,  how,  mjuiom^  do  you 
pass  your  evenings  t 

Sir  John.  Like  a  woman  of  spirit,  sir;  a  greal 
spirit.  ^  Give  me  a  box  and  dice.  Seven's  the  mfUn  i 
Oons,  sir,  I  set  you  a  hundred  pound !  Why,  do  jwi 
think  women  are  married  now-a-days  to  sit  at  home 
and  mend  napkuis  f    Oh,  the  Lord  help  your  head  ! 

Jtutice,  Mercy  on  us,  Mr  Constable  1  What  will 
this  age  come  to  f 

Const,  What  will  it  come  to  indeed,  if  such 
as  these  are  not  set  in  the  stocks! 

Fable. 


A  Band,  a  Bob-wif ,  and  a  Feather, 
Attacked  a  lady's  heart  together. 
The  Band  in  a  most  learned  plea. 
Made  up  of  deep  j^ilosophy. 
Told  her  if  she  would  please  to  wed 
A  reverend  beard,  and  take,  instead 

Of  vigorous  youth. 

Old  solemn  truth. 
With  books  and  morals,  into  bed. 
How  happy  she  would  bel 

The  Bob  he  talked  of  management. 
What  wondrous  blessings  heaven  sent 
On  care,  and  pains,  and  industry : 
And  truly  he  must  be  so  free 
To  own  he  thought  your  aiiy  beaux. 
With  powdered  wig  and  dancing  dioes. 
Were  good  for  nothing— mend  his  soul! 
But  prate,  and  talk,  and  play  the  fooL 

He  said  'twas  wealth  gave  joy  and  mirth. 

And  that  to  be  the  deareet  wife 

Of  one  who  laboured  all  his  life 

To  make  a  mine  of  gold  his  own. 

And  not  spend  sixpence  when  he'd  done^ 

Was  heaven  upon  earth. 

When  these  two  blades  had  done,  d've  see. 
The  Feather  (as  it  mirht  be  me)  * 

Steps  out,  sir,  from  behind  the  screen. 

With  such  an  air  and  such  a  mien 

Like  you,  old  gentleman — ^in  short. 

He  quickly  spoiled  the  statesman's  sport. 

It  proved  such  sunshine  weather. 
That  you  must  know,  at  the  fint  beck 
The  lady  leaped  about  his  neck. 

And  off  they  went  together  I 

QBORGB  FARQUHAB. 

George  Farquhab  was  a  better  artist,  in  atasv 
effect  and  happy  ocmibinations  of  incident  and  cha- 
racter, than  any  of  this  race  of  comic  writers.  He 
has  an  uncontrollable  vivacity  and  bve  of  adventute, 
which  still  render  his  comedies  attractive  both  tm 
the  stage  and  in  the  closet  Farquhar  was  an  Irish- 
man, lM)m  in  Londonderry  in  1678,  and,  alter  some 
college  irregularity,  he  took  to  the  stage.  Hsppeniitf 
accidentally  to  wound  a  brother  actor  hi  a  6«*^»»^ 
scene,  he  left  the  boards  at  the  age  of  ei^teen,  fnd 
prociued  a  oommissioa  in  the  army  fitmi  the  Tg^rl  of 
Orrery.  His  first  pUy,  Lore  and  a  Bottie,  came  oat 
at  Drury  Lane  in  1698  s  the  Cbfutoiil  OapJc  in  1700 ; 

the /ncoaslaiil  in  1703 ;  the  ^ftj^GNicA  in  1704 ;  tile 
7Vm  RiMnh  in  1 705 ;  tlie  Reeruitmg  Qffietr  in  1 706 ; 
and  the  Bmrnx^  Stroiagem  in  1707.  Farquhar  wn* 
early  married  to  a  lady  who  had  deceived  him  Ivy 
pretending  to  be  possessed  of  a  fortune,  and  he  snak 

a  victim  to  in  health  and  over  exertion  in  hh  thirtieth 
t  year.  A  letter  written  shortly  before  his  death  to 
Wilks  Uie  actor,  possesses  a  tooching  brevity  of  ex- 
pression >— '  Dear  Boh^  I  have  not  anything  to  lemT« 
thee  to  perpetuate  my  menioiy  but  twohdpess  gixi^ 
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OBOBOB  FABQUUAB. 


Look  upon  them  aometimes,  vid  think  of  him  that 
was  to  the  last  moment  of  hia  life  thine — Geoboe 
Fakquhab.'  One  of  tiiese  daughters,  it  appears, 
married  a  *  low  tradesman,'  and  Uie  other  hecame  a 
scnrant,  while  their  mother  died  in  circunstanoes  of 
the  utmost  indigence. 

The  *  Beaux'  Stratagem'  is  Farqnhar's  best  comed  j. 
The  plot  is  admirable  managed,  and  the  disguises  of 
Archer  and  Aimw^  form  a  lodicrous,  yet  natural 
series  of  inddentSb  Bonifaoe,  the  landlord,  is  still 
one  of  our  best  representatLves  of  the  English  inn- 
keeper, and  there  is  genius  as  well  as  truth  in  the 
delineation.  Scrub,  the  senrant,  is  equally  true  and 
amusing;  and  the  female  characters,  though  as  free 
spoken,  if  not  as  frail  as  the  fine-bred  ladies  of  Con- 
greve  and  Vanbmgh,  are  sufilciently  discriminated. 
Sergeant  Kite,  in  tiie  *  Recruiting  Oflloer,'  is  an  ori- 
ginal picture  of  low  life  and  humour  rarely  surpassed. 
Farqohar  has  not  the  ripe  wit  of  CongreTe,  or  of  our 
best  comic  writers.  He  was  the  Smollett,  not  the 
Fielding  of  the  stage.  His  characters  are  liydy;  and 
there  is  a  quick  succession  of  incidents,  so  amusing 
and  so  happily  contrived  to  interest  tiie  audience, 
that  the  spectator  is  charmed  with  the  rariety  and 
yiTacity  of  tlie  scene. 

"  Fsrquhar,'  says  Leigh  Hunt, '  was  a  good-natured, 
sensitive,  reflecting  man,  of  so  high  an  order  of  what 
may  be  called  the  toum  dass  of  genius,  as  to  sympa- 
thise with  mankind  at  large  upon  the  streiwth  of 
what  he  saw  of  them  in  litUe,  and  to  extract  from  a 
quintessence  of  good  sense  an  inspiration  just  short 
of  the  romantic  and  imaginatlTe ;  that  is  to  say,  he 
could  turn  what  he  had  experienced  in  common  life 
to  the  best  account,  but  required  in  all  cases  the 
support  of  its  ordinary  associations,  and  could  not 
project  his  spirit  beyond  them.  He  felt  the  little 
world  too  much,  and  the  umyersal  too  little.  He  saw 
into  all  false  pretensions,  but  not  into  all  true  ones ; 
and  if  he  had  had  a  larger  sphere  of  nature  to  fall 
back  upon  in  his  adTersity,  would  probably  not  have 
died  of  it  The  wings  of  his  fancy  were  too  oonunon, 
and  grown  in  too  artificial  an  air,  to  support  him  in 
the  sudden  gulb  and  aching  voids  of  that  new  region, 
and  enable  Mm  to  beat  his  way  to  their  green  islands. 
His  genius  was  so  entirely  social,  that  notwithstand- 
ing what  appeared  to  the  contrary  in  his  personal 
manners,  and  what  he  took  for  his  own  superiority 
to  it,  compelled  him  to  assume  in  his  writings  all  the 
airs  of  the  most  received  town  ascendency ;  and  when 
it  had  once  warmed  itself  in  this  way,  it  would  seem 
that  it  had  attained  the  healthiness  natural  to  its 
best  condition,  and  could  have  gone  on  for  ever,  in- 
creasing both  in  enjoyment  and  in  power,  had  exter- 
nal drcumstanoes  been  fiivourable.  ^  He  was  becom- 
ing gayer  and  gayer,  when  death,  in  the  shape  of  a 
soxe  anxiehr,  called  him  awa^  as  if  from  a  pleasant 
party,  and  left  the  house  ringing  with  his  jest' 

[Humorout  Some  al  an  /im.] 
BoinrAO«^-Aiiiwsi.k 

i?oM.  This  way,  this  way,  sir. 

A  im.  Yott'ie  my  landloid,  I  suppose  t 

Hon.  Yes,  sir,  I'm  old  Will  Boniface  ;  pretty  well 
known  upon  this  rood,  as  the  saying  is. 

A  im.  Oh,  Mr  Bonifaoe,  your  senant 

Bon,  Oh,  sir,  what  will  your  honour  please  to  drink, 
as  the  saying  is  I 

Aim,  1  have  heard  your  town  of  Litchfield  much 
famed  for  ale  ;  I  think  I'U  taste  that 

Bern.  Sir,  I  have  now  in  my  cellar  ten  tun  of  the 
b«8t  lUe  iu  Stafibrdshire :  'tis  smooth  as  oil,  sweet  as 
niilk,  clear  as  amber,  and  strong  aa  brandy,  and  will 
be  juHt  fourteen  years  old  the  fifth  day  of  next  March, 
old  style. 


Aim.  You're  very  exact,  I  find,  in  the  age  of  your 
ale. 

Bon.  As  punctual,  sir,  as  I  am  in  the  age  of  my 
children  :  I'll  show  you  such  ale.  Here,  tapster, 
broach  number  1706,  as  the  saying  is.  Sir,  you  shall 
taste  my  anno  dominL  I  have  lived  in  Intchfield, 
man  and  boy,  above  elght-and-fiftv  years,  and  I 
believe  have  not  consum^  eight-and-fifty  ounces  of 
meat 

Aim.  At  a  meal,  you  mean,  if  one  may  guess  by 
your  bulk! 

Bon.  Not  in  my  life,  sir ;  I  have  fed  purely  upon 
ale  :  1  have  ate  my  ale,  drank  my  ale,  and  I  always 
sleep  upon  my  ale. 

Enter  TSpster  with  a  Tankard. 

Now,  sir,  yon  shall  see ^Your  worship's  health : 

[i>rMiJbs] — Ha!  delicious,  delicious:  fancy  it  Bur- 
gundy ;  only  fancy  it— «nd  'tis  worth  ten  shillings  a 
quart. 

Aim.  [Drinki]  lis  confounded  strong. 

Bon.  Strong  I  it  must  be  so,  or  how  would  we  be 
strong  that  drink  it  f 

Aim,  And  have  you  lived  so  long  upon  this  ale, 
landlord  f 

Bon.  Eight-and-fifty  years,  upon  mv  credit,  sir; 
but  it  killol  my  wife,  poor  woman,  as  the  saying  is. 

Aim,  How  came  that  to  passf 

Bon.  I  don't  know  how,  sir  ;  she  would  not  let  the 
ale  take  its  natural  course,  sir ;  she  was  for  qualifying 
it  eveiy  now  and  then  with  a  dram,  as  the  saying  is  ; 
and  an  honest  gentleman,  that  came  this  way  from 
Ireland,  made  her  a  present  of  a  dozen  bottles  of 
usquebaugh — ^but  the  poor  woman  was  never  well 
after  ;  but,  however,  I  was  obliged  to  the  gentleman, 
you  know. 

Aim,  Why,  was  it  the  usquebaugh  that  killed  hcrt 

Bon.  My  Lady  Bountiful  said  so.  She,  good  lady, 
did  what  could  be  done :  she  cured  her  of  three 
tympanies :  but  the  fourth  carried  her  off:  but  she's 
hii^py,  and  I'm  contented,  as  the  saying  is. 

^tm.  Who's  that  Lady  Bountiful  you  mentioned  1 

Boh.  Odds  my  life,  sir,  well  drink  her  health : 
[2)rtidb] — My  Lady  Bountiful  is  one  of  the  best  of 
women.  Her  last  husband.  Sir  Charles  Bountiful, 
left  her  worth  a  thousand  pounds  a-year ;  and  I  be- 
lieve she  lays  out  one-half  on't  in  charitable  uses  for 
the  ^ood  of  her  neidibouis. 

Atm,  Has  the  lady  any  children  t 

Bon.  Yes,  sir,  she  has  a  daughter  by  Sir  Charies  ; 
the  finest  woman  in  all  our  county,  and  the  greatest 
fortune.  She  has  a  son,  too,  by  her  first  husbimd, 
'Squire  Sullen,  who  married  a  fine  lady  from  London 
t'other  day ;  if  you  please,  sir,  well  drink  his  h^th 
IDnnki.'] 

Aim,  What  sort  of  a  man  is  he ! 

Bon.  Why,  sir,  the  man's  well  enough :  says  little, 
thinks  less,  and  does  nothing  at  all,  faith ;  but  he's  a 
man  of  great  estate,  and  ralues  nobody. 

Aim.  A  sportsman,  I  suppose  f 

Bon.  Yes,  he's  a  man  of  pleasure ;  he  plays  at 
whist,  and  smokes  bis  pipe  eight-and-forty  hours  to- 
gether sometimes. 

Aim,  A  fine  sportsman,  truly  !~and  married,  yon 
say  f 

Bon,  Ay ;  and  to  a  curious  woman,  sir.    But  he's 

my  landlord,  and  so  a  man,  you  know,  would  not 

Sir,  my  humble  service  [Drinki.}  Though  I  value 
not  a  arthiug  what  he  can  do  to  me ;  I  pay  him  his 
rent  at  quarter-day ;  I  have  a  good  running  trade ;  I 

have  but  one  dau^ter,  and  I  can  give  her but  no 

matter  for  that 

Aim,  You're  veiy  happj,  Mr  Bonifaoe :  pray,  what 
other  company  have  you  in  town  I 

Bon,  Ajwwer  of  fine  ladies ;  and  then  we  have  the 
French  officers. 
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Aim.  Oh,  that's  right ;  you  have  a  good  many  of 
thoae  gentlemen  ;  pray,  how  flo  you  like  their  com- 
pany! 

Bon,  So  well,  as  the  saying  is,  that  I  could  wish  we 
had  as  many  more  of  'em.  They're  full  of  money, 
and  pay  double  for  everything  they  haye.  They 
know,  sir,  that  we  paid  good  round  taxes  for  the 
making  of  'em ;  and  so  they  are  willing  to  reimburse 
us  a  little  ;  one  of  'em  lodges  in  my  house  {^Bell  rmgt,] 
I  beg  your  worship's  pardon  ;  I'll  wait  on  you  in  half 
a  minute. 

[From  the  ReerwUing  Officer."} 

BcsiTB— The  Market-PUca 

Drum  beats  the  Grenadier's  March.  Enter  SxaosAirr  Kits, 
followed  by  TnoMAa  Appj.xtbsb,  Costak  Pbabmain,  and 
the  Mob. 

Kite  [^Making  a  spee^"]  If  any  gentlemen,  soldiers, 
or  others,  hare  a  mind  to  serye  his  majesty,  and  pull 
down  the  French  king  ;  if  any  'prentices  haye  severe 
masters,  any  children  haye  undutiful  parents  ;  if  any 
servants  have  too  little  wages,  or  any  husband  a  bad 
wife,  let  them  repair  to  the  noble  Seigeuit  Kite,  at 
the  sign  of  the  Raven,  in  this  good  town  of  Shrews- 
bury, and  they  shall  receive  present  relief  and  enter- 
tainment. {Iktim.}  Gentlemen,  I  don't  beat  my 
drums  here  to  ensnare  or  inveigle  any  man  ;  for  you 
must  know,  gentlemen,  that  I  am  a  man  of  honour : 
besides,  I  don't  beat  up  for  common  foldiers ;  no,  I 
list  only  grenadiers — grenadiers,  gentlemen.  Pray, 
gentlemen,  observe  this  cap — this  is  the  cap  of  honour — 
it  dubs  a  man  a  gentleman  in  the  drawing  of  a  trigger ; 
and  he  that  has  the  good  fortune  to  be  bom  six  foot 
high,  was  bom  to  be  a  great  mui.  Sir,  will  you  give 
me  leave  to  try  this  cap  upon  your  head ! 

Cost.  Is  there  no  harm  in't  t  Wont  the  cap  list 
me! 

Kite.  No,  no ;  no  more  than  I  can.  Come,  let  me 
see  how  it  becomes  you. 

Cost.  Are  you  sure  there  is  no  conjuration  in  it  \ — 
no  gunpowder  plot  upon  me  1 

Kite.  No,  no,  friend ;  don't  fear,  man. 

Cost.  My  mind  misgives  me  plaguily.  Let  me  see 
it.  [Ooing  to  put  it  on.]  It  smells  woundily  of  sweat 
and  brimstone.    Smell,  Tummas. 

Tho.  Ay,  wauns  does  it. 

Cost.  Pray,  sergeant,  what  writing  is  this  upon  the 
face  of  it ! 

Kite.  The  crown,  or  the  bed  of  honour. 

Cost.  Pray  now,  what  may  be  that  same  bed  of 
honour! 

Kite.  Oh,  a  mighty  large  bed ! — ^bigger  by  half  than 
the  great  bed  at  Ware — ^ten  thousand  people  may  lie 
in  it  together,  and  never  feel  one  another. 

Cost.  But  do  folk  sleep  sound  in  this  same  bed  of 
honour! 

Kite.  Sound  I — ay,  so  sound  that  they  never  wake. 

Cost.  Wauns !  T  wish  that  my  wife  lay  there. 

Kite.  Say  you  so !  then  I  find,  brother 

Cost.  Brother  I  hold  there,  firiend ;  I  am  no  kindred 
to  you  that  I  know  of  vet.  Look  ye,  sergeant,  no 
coaxing,  no  wheedling,  d'ye  see.  If  I  have  a  mind  to 
list,  why,  so ;  if  not,  why,  'tis  not  so ;  therefore  takei 
your  cap  and  your  brothership  back  again,  for  I  am 
not  disposed  at  this  present  writing.  No  coaxing,  no 
brothering  me,  faith. 

Kite.  I  coax  I  I  wheedle!  I'm  above  it,  sir;  I  have 
served  twenty  campaigns ;  but,  sir,  you  talk  well,  and 
I  must  own  you  are  a  man  every  inch  of  you ;  a 
pretty,  young,  sprightly  fellow!  I  love  a  fellow  with 
a  spirit ;  but  I  scom  to  coax :  'tis  base ;  though,  I 
must  say,  that  never  in  my  life  have  I  seen  a  man 
better  built.  How  firm  and  strong  he  treads  l-^he 
steps  like  a  castle ! — ^but  I  scom  to  wheedle  any  man! 
Come,  honest  lad !  will  you  take  share  of  a  pot ! 


Cost,  Nay,  for  that  matter.  111  spend  my  penny 
with  the  best  he  that  wears  a  head ;  that  is,  begging 
your  pardon,  sir,  and  in  a  fair  way. 

Kite.  Give  me  your  hand,  then ;  and  now,  gentle- 
men, I  have  no  more  to  say  but  this — here's  a  pone 
of  gold,  and  there  is  a  tub  of  humming  ale  at  my 
quarters ;  'tis  the  king's  money  and  the  lung's  drink ; 
he's  a  generous  king,  and  loves  his  snlgects.  I  hope, 
gentlemen,  you  wont  refuse  the  king's  health  ! 

All  Mob.  No,  no,  na 

Kite.  Huzza,  thenS — ^huzza  for  the  king  and  the 
honour  of  Shropshire. 

AUMob.  Huzza! 

Kite,  Beat  drum.  [BxetuU  AcrnHmg.    Dram 

heatimg  the  Ortmadia'M  MortL 


BcBirs—The  Street 

Enta*  KiTB,  with  Cobtab  Pbabmaiit  In  one  hand, 
Thomas  Applbtbbb  In  the  other,  dmnk. 


KiTsSisga 

Our  'prentice  Tom  may  now  refuse 
To  wipe  his  scoundrel  master's  shoes. 
For  now  he's  free  to  sing  and  play 
Over  the  hills  and  far  away. 

Over,  &c«    [The  mxh  smg  the 

We  shall  lead  more  happy  lives 
By  getting  rid  of  brats  and  wives. 
That  scold  and  brawl  both  night  and  day. 
Over  the  hills  and  far  away. 
Over,  &c 

Kite.  Hey,  boys!  thus  we  soldiers  live!  drink,  aing, 
dance,  play ;  we  live,  as  one  should  say — we  live — ^'tis 
impossible  to  tell  how  we  live — ^we  are  all  princes ; 
why,  why  you  are  a  king,  you  are  an  emperor^  and 
I'm  a  prince ;  now,  an't  we! 

Tho.  No,  sergeant ;  111  be  no  emperor. 

Kite.  No! 

Tho.  I'll  be  a  justioe-of-peace. 

Kite.  A  justioe-of-peace,  man  I 

Tho.  Ay,  wauns  will  I ;  for  since  this  pressing  act, 
they  are  greater  than  any  emperor  under  the  sun. 

Kite.  Done ;  you  are  a  justice-of-peace,  and  yoa  ate 
a  king,  and  I'm  a  duke,  and  a  rum  duke;  ant  I ! 

Cost.  I'll  be  a  queen. 

Kite.  A  queen ! 

Cost.  Ay,  of  England ;  that's  greater  than  any  king 
of  them  all. 

Kite.  Bravely  said,  faith!  Huzza  for  the  queen. 
[iTiizzo.]  But  hu-kye,  you  Mr  Justice,  and  yoa  Mr 
Queen,  did  you  ever  see  the  king's  picture ! 

Both.  No,  no,  no. 

Kite.  I  wonder  at  that ;  I  have  two  of  them  set 
in  gold,  and  as  like  his  migesty ;  God  blen  the  mark ! 
— see  here,  they  are  set  In  gold. 

iTakes  two  hn^dpieoet  oml  cfhsMpodbd: 
prientsone  to  each, 

Tho.  The  wonderful  works  of  nainre ! 

ILookisi^fdiL 
Whikt's  .this  written  about !  here's  a  posy,  I  belicfek 
Ca-ro-lv^s  I  what's  that,  sergeant ! 

Kite.  Oh,  Carolus !  why,  Carolns  is  lAtin  for  King 
George ;  that's  all. 

Cost.  'Tis  a  fine  thing  to  be  a  soollard.  Sergeant, 
will  you  part  with  this!  I'll  buy  it  on  you,  if  it 
come  within  the  compass  of  a  crown. 

Kite.  A  crown !  never  talk  of  buying ;  tis  the  snme 
thing  among  friends,  you  know.  I'U  present  than  to 
ye  l^th:  you  shall  give  me  as  good  a  thing.  Put 
them  up,  and  remember  your  old  friend  when  I  am 
over  the  hills  and  fitf  away. 

r^^ey  sis»g,  and  put  up  the 
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Enter  Plumb,  the  Recruiting  OflSoer,  ainglnf. 

Otcf  the  hills  and  over  the  main. 
To  Flanden,  Portugal,  or  Spain  ; 
The  king  oommanda,  and  we'll  obey. 
Over  the  hills  and  £ur  away. 

Come  on,  mj  men  of  mirth,  away  with  it ;  1*11  make 
one  among  you.    Who  are  these  hearty  lads  t 

Kite,  oSr  with  3ronr  hate ;  'ounds !  off  with  your 
hats ;  this  is  the  captain ;  the  captain. 

Tho^  We  haTe  seen  captains  afore  now,  mun. 

Cott,  Ay,  and  lieutenant-captains  too.  'Sflesh  1 
I'll  keep  on  my  nab. 

Tho,  And  I'se  scarcely  doff  mine  for  any  obtain  in 
England.    My  Tether's  a  freeholder. 

Plume.  Who  are  those  jolly  lads,  seigeant! 

Kite.  A  couple  of  honest  brare  fellowB,  that  are 
willing  to  senre  their  king :  I  hare  entertained  them 
just  now  as  Tolunteers,  under  your  honour's  command. 

Plume,  And  good  entertainment  they  shall  haye  : 
Tolunteen  are  the  men  I  want ;  those  are  the  men  fit 
to  make  soldiers,  captains,  generals. 

Cost.  Wounds,  Tummas,  what's  this  !  are  you  listed  f 

Tho.  Flesh  I  not  I :  are  you,  Coetar  I 

Co«i.  Wounds  !  not  I. 

Kite.  What  I  not  listed  1  ha,  ha,  ha  I  a  yery  good 
jest,  i'faith. 

Coat.  Come,  Tummas,  we'll  go  home. 

Tho.  Ay,  ay,  come. 

Kite.  Home  !  for  shame,  gentlemen  ;  behare  your- 
seWes  better  before  your  captain.  Dear  Thomas! 
honest  Costar ! 

7^.  No,  no ;  we'll  be  gone. 

Kite.  Nay,  then,  I  command  you  to  stay  :  I  place 
you  both  sentinels  in  this  place  for  two  hours,  to  watch 
the  motion  of  St  Maiy's  clock  you,  and  you  the  mo- 
tion of  St  Chad's ;  and  he  that  dares  stir  from  his 
post  till  he  be  reliered,  shall  have  my  sword  in  hu 
belly  the  next  minute. 

Plum£.  What's  the  matter,  sergeant !  I'm  afraid 
you  are  too  rough  with  these  gentlemen. 

Kite.  I'm  too  mild,  sir;  they  disobey  command, 
sir ;  and  one  of  them  should  be  shot  for  an  example  to 
the  other.    They  deny  their  being  listed. 

Tho.  Nay,  sergeant,  we  don't  downright  deny  it 
neither ;  that  we  dare  not  do,  for  fear  of  being  snot ; 
but  we  humbly  conceiye,  in  a  ciyil  way,  and  beg^ng 
your  worship's  pardon,  that  we  may  go  home. 

Phune.  That's  easily  known.  Haye  either  of  you 
reoeiyed  any  of  the  king's  money  f 

CotL  Not  a  brass  fitrthing,  sir. 

Kite,  They  haye  each  of  them  reoeifed  one  and 
twenty  shillings,  and  'tis  now  in  their  pockets. 

Cost.  Wounds  1  if  I  have  a  penny  in  my  pocket 
but  a  bent  sixpence,  I'll  be  content  to  be  listed  and 
shot  into  the  bargain. 

Tho.  And  I :  look  ye  here,  sir. 

Cost.  Nothing  but  the  king's  picture,  that  the  ser- 
geant gaye  me  just  now. 

KiU.  See  there,  a  guinea ;  one>and-twenty  shillings ; 
'tother  has  the  fellow  on't. 

Piwne,  The  case  is  plain,  gentlemen :  the  goods  are 
found  upon  you.  Those  pieces  of  gold  are  worth  one- 
and-twenty  shillings  each. 

Cost.  So,  it  seems  that  Carolus  is  ooe-and-twenty 
shillings  in  Latin ! 

ITio.  *TiB  the  same  thing  in  Greek,  for  we  are 
listed. 

Cost.  Flesh ;  but  we  an't,  Tummas :  I  desire  to  be 
carried  before  the  ma^or,  captain. 

[Captmn  and  SergecuU  whisper  the  whUe. 

Plume.  'Twill  neyer  do.  Kite ;  your  tricks  will  ruin 
me  at  last.  I  wont  lose  the  fellows  though,  if  I  can 
help  it.  Well,  gentlemen,  there  must  be  some  trick 
in  this ;  m^  sexgeaut  offers  to  take  his  oath  that  you 
are  fairly  listed. 


!7%o.  Why,  captain,  we  know  that  you  soldiers  haye 
more  liberty  of  conscience  than  other  folks ;  but  for 
me  or  neighbour  Costar  here  to  take  such  an  oath, 
'twould  be  downri^t  pexjuration. 

Phsme.  Look  ye,  rascal,  you  yiUain !  if  I  find  that 
you  haye  imposed  upon  these  two  honest  fellows,  I'll 
trample  you  to  death,  you  dog  1    Come,  how  was  it  f 

Tho,  Nay,  then,  we'll  speak.  Your  seigeant,  as 
you  say,  is  a  rogue ;  an't  like  your  worship,  begging 
your  worship's  pardon ;  and— 

CosL  "Saj,  Tummas,  let  me  speak ;  you  know  I  can 
read.  And  so,  sir,  he  gaye  us  those  two  pieces  of 
money  for  pictures  of  the  king,  by  way  of  a  pre- 
sent. 

Plume.  How  f  by  way  of  a  present  f  the  rascal !  Ill 
teach  him  to  abuse  honest  fellows  like  you.  Scoim* 
dsel,  rogue,  yillain  I 

[Beats  of  the  Seraeamt,  atidfoUows, 

Both.  0  brave  noble  captain!  huzza!  A  braye 
captain,  faith  I 

Cost.  Now,  Tummas,  Carolus  is  Latin  for  a  beating. 
This  is  the  brayest  captain  I  oyer  saw.  Wounds! 
I'ye  a  month's  mind  to  go  with  him. 

Enter  Plumb. 

Plume.  A  dog,  to  abuse  two  such  honest  fellows  as 
you.  Look  ye,  gentlemen,  I  loye  a  pretty  fellow ;  I 
come  among  you  as  an  officer  to  list  soldiers,  not  as  a 
kidnapper  to  steal  slayes. 

CosL  Mind^that,  Tummas. 

Plume.  I  desire  no  man  to  go  with  me,  but  as  I 
went  myself.  I  went  a  yolunteer,  as  you  or  you  may 
do  now ;  for  a  little  time  carried  a  musket,  and  now 
I  command  a  company. 

Tho.  Mind  that,  Costar.    A  sweet  gentleman. 

PUune.  T\a  true,  gentlemen,  I  mi^t  take  an  ad- 
yantage  of  you ;  the  ling's  money  was  in  your  pockets 
— ^my  seigeant  was  ready  to  take  his  oath  you  were 
listed ;  but  I  scorn  to  do  a  base  thing ;  you  are  both 
of  you  at  vour  liberty. 

Cost,  Thank  you,  noble  captain.  Icod,  I  can't  find 
in  my  heart  to  leaye  him,  he  talks  so  finely. 

Tho,  Ay,  Costar,  would  he  always  hold  in  this  mind. 

Plume.  Come,  my  lads,  one  thing  more  111  tell 
you :  you're  both  young  tight  fellows,  and  the  army 
IS  the  place  to  maxe  you  men  for  ever :  eyciy  man  has 
his  lot,  and  you  haye  yours.  What  think  you  of  a 
puxse  of  French  gold  out  of  a  monsieur's  pocket,  after 
you  haye  dashed  out  his  brains  with  the  butt  end  of 
your  firelock,  eh  1 

CosL  Wauns!  I'll  haye  it.  Captain,  giye  me  a 
shilling ;  I'll  follow  you  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

Tho.  Nay,  dear  Costar !  do'na ;  be  adyised. 

Plume.  Here,  my  hero ;  here  are  two  guineas  for 
thee,  as  earnest  of  what  I'll  do  farther  for  thee. 

Tho.  Do'na  take  it ;  do'na,  dear  Costar. 

[Otef,  astd  puUs  bade  his  arm. 

CosL  1  wall,  I  vulL  Waunds  1  my  mind  gives  me 
that  I  shall  be  a  captain  myaplf :  I  take  your  money, 
sir,  and  now  I  am  a  centleman. 

Plume.  Oiye  me  &j  hand ;  and  now  you  and  I 
will  travel  the  world  o'er,  and  command  it  wherever 
we  tread.    Bring  your  friend  with  you,  if  you  can. 

[Aside. 

CosL  Well,  Tummas,  must  we  part  f 

Tho.  No,  Costar ;  I  cannot  leave  thee.  Come,  cap- 
tain, I'll  e'en  go  along  with  you  too ;  and  if  you  have 
two  honester  sunnier  lads  in  your  company  than  we 
two  have  been,  I'll  say  no  more. 

Plume.  Her^  my  lad*  [Oiaes  km  money.]  Now, 
your  name  1 

Tho.  Tummas  Appletrecu 

Plume.  And  yours  1 

Q$sL  Costar  Pearmain. 

PUane.  Well  said,  Costar.    Bom  where! 

Tho,  Both  in  Uerefordshire. 
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the  attention  thus  drawn  to  his  conduct,  and  the 
ridicule  ezdted  by  the  contrast  between  his  prin- 
ciples and  practioe,  led  to  any  perceptible  impioye- 
ment  In  order  to  enliven  his  chaxacter,  and  so 
diminish  the  occasion  of  mirth  to  his  comrades,  he 
prodnced,  in  1701,  a  comedy  entitled  The  Funeral^ 
or  Grief  a-h'-mode,  in  whidi,  with  mnch  humonr, 
there  is  combined  a  moral  tendency  saperior  to  that 
of  most  of  the  dramatic  jdeoes  of  the  time.  Steele, 
thoQgh  personally  too  mnch  a  rake,  made  it  a  prin- 
cii^e  to  employ  his  literary  talents  only  in  the  senrioe 
of  Tirtae.  In  1703,  he  sent  forth  another  successful 
comedy,  called  The  Tender  Hnaband,  or  The  Aoeem- 
pUsked  Foole;  and  in  the  year  following  wss  repre- 
sented his  third,  entitled  The  Lying  Looer^  tiie 
strain  of  which  proved  too  serious  for  the  public  taste. 
The  ill  success  which  it  experienced  deterred  him 
from  again  appearing  as  a  dramatist  till  1722,  when 
his  sdmiraUie  comedy.  The  Cknueiaus  Loners,  was 
brought  out  with  unbounded  applause.  *  The  great, 
the  appropriate  praise  of  Stede,'  says  Dr  Drake, 
*  is  to  have  been  the  first  who,  after  the  licentious 
age  of  Charles  11^  endeavourad  to  introduce  the 
Virtues  on  the  stage.  He  clothed  tiiem  with  the 
brilliancy  of  genius ;  he  placed  them  in  situations 
the  most  interesting  to  the  human  heart;  and 
he  taught  his  audience  not  to  laugh  at,  but  to  exe- 
crate vice,  to  despise  the  lewd  fool  and  the  witty 
rake,  to  applaud  the  efibrts  of  the  good,  and  to  re- 
joice in  the  punishment  of  the  wicked.** 

After  the  fiiilure  of  '  The  Lying  Lover,'  which, 
he  says,  *  was  damned  for  its  piety,*  Steele  conceived 
the  idea  of  attacking  the  vices  and  foibles  of  the  age 
through  the  medium  of  a  lively  periodical  paper. 
Accordingly,  on  the  12th  of  Aprfl  1709,  he  com- 
menced ^  publication  of  the  Taikry  a  small  sheet 
designed  to  appear  three  times  a-week« '  to  expose,* 
as  the  authorstated,  *the£Use  arts  of  life,  to  pull  off 
the  disguises  of  cunning,  vanity,  and  aflfectation,  and 
to  recommend  a  general  simplicity  in  our  dress,  our 
discourse,  and  our  behaviour.'    Steele,  who  had  then 
reached  his  thirty-eighth  year,  was  qualified  for  his 
task  by  a  knowledge  of  the  world,  acquired  in  free 
converse  with  it,  and  by  a  large  fund  of  natural 
humour ;  his  sketches,  anecdot^  and  remarks,  are 
accordingly  very  entertaining.     To  conciliate  the 
ordinary  readen  cf  news,  a  part  of  each  ps^ier  was 
devoted  to  public  and  politi(»l  intelligence ;  and  the 
price  of  each  number  was  one  penny.    At  first,  the 
author  endeavoured  to  conceal  himself  under  the 
flctitioas  name  of  Isaac  Bickerstafl^  which  he  bor- 
rowed from  a  pamphlet  by  Swift;  but  his  real  name 
soon  became  known,  and  his  friend  Addison  then 
began  to  assist  him  with  a  few  papen  upon  more 
serious  subjects  than  he  himself  was  able  or  inclined 
to  discuss,  and  also  with  various  articles  of  a  humo- 
rous character.    When  the  work  had  extended  to  the 
27l8t  number,  which  was  published  on  the  2d  of 
January  1711,  the  editor  was  induced,  by  a  conside- 
ration of  the  inconvenience  of  writing  such  a  work 
without  personal  concealment,  to  give  it  up,  and  to 
commence  a  publication  nearly  similar  in  plan,  and 
In  which  he  might  assume  a  new  disguise.     This 
was  the  more  celebrated  Speclator,c^  which  the  fint 
number  appeared  on  the  1st  of  March  1711.    The 
'  Spectator*  was  published  daily,  and  each  number 
veas  invariably  a  complete  essay,  without  any  ad- 
mixture of  politics.    Steele  and  Addison  were  con- 
junct in  this  work  from  Its  commencement,  and 
they  obtained  considerable  assistance  from  a  few 
>ther  writen,  of  whom  the  chief  were  Thomas 
Fickell,    and  a  gentleman  named  BudgelL     The 
icreater  piurt  of  the  light  and  humorous  sketches  are 
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by  Steele;  while  Addison  contributed  nnost  of  the 
articles  in  which  there  is  any  grave  reflectioD  or 
elevated  feeling.  In  the  course  of  the  work,  several 
fictitious  persons  were  introduced  as  friends  of  the 
supposed  editor.  Partly  for  amusement,  and  partly 
for  the  purpose  of  quoting  them  on  oecasions  where 
their  opinions  might  be  supposed  appropriate.  Thus, 
a  country  gentleman  was  described  under  the  name 
of  Sir  Bo^  de  Goveriey,  to  whom  reference  was 
made  wbra  matten  connected  with  rural  afiain 
were  in  question.  A  Captain  Sentry  stood  up  for 
the  army ;  Will  Honeycomb  gave  law  on  all  things 
concerning  the  gay  worid ;  and  Sir  Andrew  Free- 
port  represented  the  commercial  interest.  Of  these 
characters,  Sir  Roger  was  by  far  the  most  happi^ 
delineated :  it  is  understood  that  he  was  entirely  a 
being  of  Addison's  imagination ;  and  certainly,  in 
the  whole  round  of  English  fiction,  there  is  no  cha- 
racter delineated  with  more  masterly  strokes  of 
humour  and  tenderness.  The  *  Spectator,'  which 
extended  to  six  hundred  and  thirty-five  numbers,  or 
eight  volumes,  is  not  only  much  superior  to  the 
'  Tatler,*  but  stands  at  the  head  of  all  the  works  of  the 
same  kind  that  have  since  been  produced ;  snd,  as  a 
miseellany  of  polite  literature,  is  not  surpassed  by 
any  book  whatever.  All  that  regards  the  emaUer 
morale  and  decencies  of  life,  elegance  or  justness  of 
taste,  and  the  improvement  of  domestic  society,  is 
touched  upon  in  this  paper  with  the  happiest  com- 
bination of  8<AiouBnes8  and  ridicule :  it  is  also  en- 
titied  to  the  praise  of  having  corrected  the  existing 
style  of  writing  and  speaking  on  common  topics, 
which  was  much  vitiated  by  slang  phraseology  and 
profkne  swearing.  The  *  Spectator*  appeared  every 
morning  in  the  shape  of  a  single  leaf,  and  was  re- 
ceived at  the  breakfast  tables  of  most  persons  of 
taste  then  living  in  the  metropolis,  and  had  a  hvge 
sale. 

During  the  year  1713,  while  the  publication  of  the 
'  Spectator*  was  temporarily  suspended,  Steele,  with 
the  same  assistance,  published  the  Guardian^  which 
was  also  issued  daily,  and  extended  to  a  hundred 
and  seventy-five  numbers,  or  two  volumes.  It  ranks 
in  merit  between  the  *  Spectator^  and  *  Tatier,'  and  is 
enriched  by  contributions  of  Pope,  Berkeley,  and 
BudgelL  Addison*s  papere  occur  almost  exclusively 
in  the  second  volume,  where  they  are  more  nume- 
rous than  those  of  Steele  himself.  Of  two  hundred 
and  seventy- one  papen  of  which  the  'Tstler'  is 
composed,  Steele  wrote  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight,  Addison  forty-two,  and  both  coojointiy  tldrty- 
six.  Of  six  hundred  and  thirty-five  *  Spectaton,* 
Addison  wrote  two  hundred  and  seventy-four,  and 
Steele  two  hundred  and  forty.  And  of  one  hundred 
and  seventy-six  'Guardians,'  Steele  wrote  eighty- 
two,  and  Addison  fUty-threa 

The  beneficial  infiuenoe  of  these  publications  on 
the  morality,  piety,  manners,  and  intelligence  of  the 
British  pec^e,  has  been  extensive  and  permanent. 
When  the  *  Tatier'  first  appeared,  the  ignorance  and 
immorality  cH  the  great  mass  of  society  in  England 
were  gross  and  disgusting.  By  the  generality  of 
feshionable  persons  of  both  sexes,  literary  and  scien- 
tific attainments  were  despised  as  pedantic  and  vul- 
gar. *  That  general  knowledge  which  now  circulates 
hi  common  t^k,  was  then  rarely  to  be  found.  Men 
not  pro^sing  learning  were  not  ashamed  of  igno- 
rance ;  and  in  the  female  worid,  any  acquaintance 
with  books  was  distinguished  only  to  be  censured.** 
Politics  formed  slmost  the  sole  tonic  of  conversation 
among  the  gentlemen,  and  scandal  among  the  ladies ; 
swearing  and  indecency  were  fashionable  vices; 
ganfing  and  drunkenness  abounded ;  and  the  practice 
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of  duelling  was  carried  to  a  most  irrational  ezoen. 
In  the  theatre,  as  weU  as  in  society,  the  oormption  of 
Charles  IL*s  reign  continiied  to  prevail ;  and  men  of 
the  highest  ranSc  were  the  haUtaal  enoonragers  of 
the  coarse  amusements  of  bull-baiting,  bear-baiting, 
and  prize-fighting.  To  the  amelioration  of  fhis 
wretched  state  of  public  taste  and  manners  did  Steele 
and  Addison  apply  themselTes  with  equal  zeal  and 
success,  operating  by  the  means  thus  stated  in  the 
Spectator: — ^*I  shAll  endearour  to  enliven  morality 
with  wit,  and  to  temper  wit  with  morality,  that  my 
readers  may,  if  possible,  both  ways  find  their  ac- 
count in  the  speculation  of  the  day.  And  to  the 
end  that  tiieir  rirtoe  and  discretion  may  not  be 
short,  transient,  intermittent  starts  of  thought,  I 
hare  resolved  to  refresh  their  memories  finom  day  to 
day,  till  I  have  recovered  them  out  of  that  desperate 
state  of  vice  and  folly  into  which  the  age  is  fallen. 
The  mind  that  lies  fiUloir  but  a  single  day,  sprouts 
up  in  follies  that  are  only  to  be  killed  by  a  constant 
and  assiduous  culture.  It  was  said  of  Socrates,  that 
he  brought  philosophy  down  ftom  heaven  to  inliabit 
among  men ;  I  shall  be  ambitious  to  have  it  said  of 
me,  that  I  have  brought  philosophy  out  of  closets 
and  libraries,  schools  and  coUeges,  to  dwell  in  olubs 
and  assemblies,  at  tea-tables  and  in  coffee-houses.' 

Of  the  excellent  effects  produced  by  the  essays  of 
Stecte  and  Addison,  we  possess  the  evidence  not 
only  of  the  improved  state  of  society  and  literature 
which  has  since  prevailed,  but  likewise  of  writers 
contemporary  witii  the  anthers  themselves.  All 
speak  m  a  decided  and  marked  improvement  in  so- 
ciety and  manners. 

*  The  acquisition,'  says  Dr  Drake,  <  of  a  popular 
relish  for  degant  literature,  may  be  dated,  indeed, 
from  the  perioid  of  the  publication  of  the  **  Tatler ;"  to 
the  progress  of  this  new-formed  desire,  the  **  Specta- 
tor" and  **  Guardian"  gave  fresh  acceleration ;  nor  has 
the  impulse  which  was  thus  received  for  a  moment 
ceased  to  spread  and  propagate  its  influence  through 
every  rank  of  British  society.  To  these  papers,  in 
the  department  of  polite  letters,  we  may  ascribe  the 
following  great  and  never-to-be-forgotten  obligations. 
They,  it  may  be  affirmed,  first  pointed  out,  in  a 
popular  way,  and  with  insinuating  address,  the  best 
authors  of  classical  antiquity  and  of  modem  times, 
and  infbsed  into  the  public  mind  an  enthusiasm  for 
their  beauti^ ;  they,  calling  to  tlieir  aid  the  colour- 
ing of  humour  and  imagination,  efiectually  detected 
the  sources  of  bad  writing,  and  exposed  to  never- 
dying  ridicule  the  puerilities  and  meretricious  deco- 
rations of  false  wit  and  bloated  composition ;  they 
first  rendered  criticism  frmiiliar  and  pleasing  to  the 
general  taste,  and  excited  that  curiosity,  that  acute- 
ness  and  precision,  which  have  since  enabled  so  many 
dssses  oif  readers  to  eigoy,  and  to  appreciate  with 
judgment,  the  various  prod^ictions  of  genius  and 
learning. 

To  the  essays  of  Addison,  in  particular,  are  we 
likewise  indebted  for  the  formation  of  a  style  beyond 
all  former  precedent  pure,  fiiscinating,  and  correct, 
that  may  be  said  to  nave  effected  a  revolution  in 
our  language  and  literature,  and  which,  notwith- 
standing all  the  refinements  of  modem  criticism,  is 
still  entitled  to  the  praise  of  a  just  and  legitimate 
model 

In  the  '^  Spectator,"  moreover,  was  the  public  first 
presented  with  a  specimen  of  acute  analysis  in  the 
papers  on  the  sources  and  pleasures  of  the  imagina- 
tion ;  they  form  a  disquisition  which,  while  it  in- 
structed and  delighted  the  unleamed  reader,  1^  the 
way,  though  the  arrogance  of  the  literati  of  the  pre- 
sent day  may  disdaim  the  debt,  to  what  has  been 
termed  by  modem  ostentation  phUoaofMcal  criticism. 

To  the  drcnlation  of  these  volumes  also  may  be 


ascribed  the  commencement  of  a  joiktiiti  a  & 
fields  of  fancy  and  picturesque  bentj.  Tliecitn 
on  Milton,  the  inimitable  ridicule  on  the  Gotfarci^ 
of  gardening,  and  the  vivid  descriptiou  of  rail  4> 
gance,  tbecreati<mseitherof  natmeorofiiiT^'^ 
are  dispersed  through  the  pages  of  the  "Tur.' 
**  Spectator,"  and  **  Guardian,"  sooo  ^mmaoi 
more  correct  ideas  of  simplici^  in  theiiDniitiaG'- 
landscape,  and  more  attrsctave  vievi  of  lotts^ 
and  beauty  in  the  loftier  regions  of  tree  poeor. 

In  fact,  firom  the  perusal  of  these  esnTitbtk? 
body  of  the  people  included  in  tiie  mkldle  du  - 
society  first  derived  their  capability  of  jvd^ . 
the  merits  and  the  graces  of  a  refined  writer;  a( 7 
nation  at  large  gradually,  firom  this  epodi,  been 
entitled  to  the  d&tinguished  ^ypeHstiaosof  bar 
andcriticaL  The  readers  of  the  *'Spectitor^bdW 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  fine  enthndsoB  b  > 
rature  which  characterised  the  genius  of  AM*( 
they  had  felt  and  admired  the  deUcacj,  the  uket 
and  the  purity  of  his  compoeitioD,  ind  were  itr 
able  to  balance  and  adjust  by  oompsritoD  d»v> 
tensions  of  succeeding  candidates  far  fuae.  *  * 

If  in  taste  and  literature  such  nnmenns  M? 
were  conferred  upon  the  people  throngfathe  sfir 
of  these  papers,  of  still  greater  import«x  vci*- 
services  which  they  derived  fixxn  them  in  tbe  ^ 
ment  of  Moiuur^  and  morals^  Bothpnbbc  aodrrt 
virtue  and  decorum,  indeed,  received  a  finaer  *  * 
and  finer  polish  fh>m  their  precepts  sod  enr*- 
the  acrimony  and  malevolence  that  had  ki:i' 
attended  the  discussion  of  political  opnioa  vef 
a  short  time  greatly  mitigated ;  and  the  tikcts  *- 
had  been  almost  exclusively  occupied  by  aaio^' 
were  diverted  into  channels  where  degsnoe  md  ec 
ing  mutually  assisted  in  refining  and  punfyic:  - 
passions.' 

The  success  and  utility  of  the  *  Tste;  'Sp«tf 
and  *  Guardian,'  led  to  the  appeazanoe,  ti)?o^  • 
the  eighteenth  century,  of  many  worki  Boar 
form  and  purpose;  but  of  these,  with  tbei^** 
tion  of  the  Bambier^  Advemtmrtr^  Idkr,  WvL  •  • 
noUteWf  Mirror,  and  LuHoger^  nooe  eta  he  a 
have  obtained  a  place  in  the  standard  litenr; 
our  country.    Of  the  productioos  just  nuDed  ^ 
count  will  be  given  when  we  oome  to  spenk  ' 
authors  principally  concerned  in  them ;  c- ' 
respect  to  the  others,  it  is  sufficient  to  remri  **- 
so  slender  is  their  general  merit,  that  froa  f " 
one  of  the  best  among  them,  Dr  Dnke  hu  ^ 
able  to  compile  only  four  vcdmnes  of  pspsi  ^"^ 
.mediocrity.* 

Notwithstanding  the  high  ezoeOenoe  vhi^. ' 
be  attributed  to  the  '  British  Eaaayisti,'  u*£i  ^ 
of  writings  is  usually  called*  it  cannot  be  oar-* 
that  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  oeotsr .'  - 
popularity  has  undei^ne  a  conaidenbif  ir^' 
This,  we  think,  may  easily  be  aocouoted  tt 
that  relates  in  them  to  temporary  IkthioB  i  ■  * 
surdities,  is  now,  for  the  most  pait^  ont  ^^ 
while  many  of  the  vices  and  radenesses  vhie 
attack,  have  either  been  expdied  from  giood  «■  ' 
by  their  own  influence,  or  are  now  fslkn  i^  '■ 
general  discredit,  that  any  Ibrmal  expofare<^  - ' 
appears  tedious  and  unnecessary.    Add  to  x^-i 
innumerable  popular  worka  of  distingaisbei  -' 
lence,  on  the  same  class  of  subjects,  ban  ^TP" 
in  later  times,  so  that  the  essayists  are  co  U:' 
undisputed  possession  of  the  field  wbacb  tb<? ' 
nally  and  so  honourably  occupied.    Since  t^  ^ 
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QoMD  Aone,  moreoTer,  then  haa  ccniie  into  raqncat 
a  nun  TigDrona,  itraigfatfonrard,  and  audting  a^Ie 
of  writiiig  UUD  that  of  Steele,  ot  eran  of  Adduon, 
M>  that  the  tniblia  taals  noir  damanda  to  be  itiiDii- 
htted  b;  •omething  mare  liielj  and  piquant  than 
what  KCTDed  to  our  grandmothen  the  iw  pha  ultra 
of  agteeable  writing.  Yet,  alter  idiIeuik  everf 
abatement,  it  U  certain  that  Uiere  are  in  theie 
collectioni  *o  many  odmirablf  mitten  euaji  on 
■ubjecta  of  abiding  intereit  and  importance  —  on 
character!,  Tirtnet,  Ticea,  and  mannen,  wliich  will 
clieqner  locictr  while  the  hmnan  race  endnrea — 
that  a  judidou*  aelection  can  nerer  fail  to  preient 
iDdeacribable  channa  to  the  man  of  taitr,  petj, 
pbitanthropf,  and  reflnement.  In  particular,  the 
bumonnu  productioni  of  AdiUwin.  which  to  this 
day  haie  never  been  »nrpa»Bed.  will  probably  main- 
tain a  popnlsrit J  coexistent  with  onrUngnageitaelf. 
But  to  retam  to  the  biography  of  Sir  Bichard 
Steele.  While  conducting  the  *  Tatler,'  and  for 
aome  yean  previonily  to  iti  commencement,  he 
occupied  the  poit  of  Gazette  writer  under  the  Whig 
miniitry ;  and  for  the  lapport  wliich  he  gave  them 
in  the  political  department  of  that  work,  he  waa 
rewarded  in  1710  with  an  appointment  ai  one  of 
the  comminionera  of  the  Stamp-office.  When  the 
Toriei  the  lame  year  came  into  power,  an  attempt 
wai  made  to  win  orer  hii  aervicei,  by  allowing  him 
to  retain  office,  and  holding  ont  hopes  of  farther 
preferment;  bat  Steele,  truetohia  principlei,  pre- 
■erred  lilence  on  politics  for  several  years,  till  at 
length,  in  the  'Guardian'  of  98th  April  1713,  he 
entered  into  a  controreray  with  a  tamona  Tory 
paper  called  the  '  Examiner,'  in  which  Dr  Swift  at 
that  time  wrote  with  great  force  and  rirulence.  In 
thia  step,  the  patriotiim  of  Steele  prerailed  over  hi* 
interest;  for  he  shortly  atlerwarda,  in  s  tuonly  letter 
to  Lord  Oxford,  resigned  the  em<dnnient8  which  he 
derived  from  goTemment.  Thus  freed  &om  tram- 
mels, he  entered  with  the  utmost  alacrity  into  poli- 
tical warfare,  to  which  he  was  exdied  by  the  danger 
thstt  teemed,  towards  the  dose  of  Queen  Atme'i 
rcigu,  to  threaten  the  Protestant  succession.  Not 
coFtent  with  wielding  the  pen,  he  procured  a  seat  in 
parliament ;  from  which,  howerer.  he  was  speedily 
expelled,  in  consequence  of  the  f)«edom  with  whidi 
he  commented  on  public  affairs  in  one  of  his  pam- 
pbleta.  For  these  efforts  against  tlie  Tory  party, 
be  was,  on  the  accession  of  George  I.,  rewarded  with 
the  post  of  (orreyor  to  the  rojal  stables  at  Hampton 
conrt  He  obtained  once  more  a  seat  in  parliament, 
w-aa  knighted  by  the  king,  and  in  1717  visited 
Edinburgh  as  one  of  the  commissioners  of  forfeited 
catates.  While  in  the  northern  metropolis,  he  made 
a  hopeless  attempt  to  bring  about  a  union  of  the  Eng- 
lish and  Scotch  churches ;  and  also  furnished  a  pnnf 
of  hia  homonnu  disposition,  by  giving  a  splendid 
entertainment  to  a  multitude  of  beggar*  and  decayed 
tradesmen,  collected  from  the  streets.  Two  years 
afterwards,  he  offended  the  ministry  by  strenuously 
opposing  a  bill  which  aimed  at  fixing  permanently 
the  number  of  peers,  and  prohibiting  the  king  from 
creating  any.  except  for  the  purpose  of  replacing 
extinct  families.  By  this  proceeding  he  not  only 
lost  a  pTofltable  theatrical  patent  which  he  had  en- 
joyed for  some  yean,  hot  became  embroiled  in  a 
quarrel  with  his  old  friend  Addison,  which  arose 
during  a  war  of  pamphlets,  in  which  Addison  took 
ttie  side  of  the  ministry.  That  eminent  person  for- 
fiat  his  dignity  so  br  as  to  speak  of  Steele  as  *  little 
JJicky,  whose  trade  it  was  to  write  pamphlets  i' 
and  it  is  highly  creditable  to  Steele,  thnt,  notwith- 
atanding  so  gross  an  insult,  he  retained  both  the 
ftt-Iiug  and  the  language  of  respect  for  his  anta- 
gonist, and  was  content  with  admimstering  a  mild 


nproof  thnnig))  the  CDediniu  of  ■  qnotstiaa  fron)  tbe 
tragedy  of  (Mo.  'Every  reader,'  Myt  Dr  John- 
aim,  'snrdy  moat  regret  that  theae  two  lUoatriona 
friuida,  after  ao  m«ny_  years  passed  in  coofldence 
and  eDdeaiment,  In  unity  ot  interest,  confbnnily  of 
opinion,  and  felknrship  ot  study,  shoold  finally  part 
in  acrimonious  oi^oaitian.  Socb  a  oonttoveny  was 
btlbm  pliumtam  cmiU,  as  Lscan  expttases  it.  Why 
oould  not  (action  find  other  advocates?  But  among 
the  oncerttunUes  of  the  human  state,  we  ue  doomed 
to  number  the  instabilities  of  frieodship."  During 
his  long  intercourse  with  Addison.  Stcelei  though 


slightest  symptfHn  of  envy  or 
jealonsy,  but,  on  the  contrary,  seems  to  have  looked 
np  to  him  with  nnifbrni  admiration  and  respect. 

Thou^  Steele  realiaed  consjderahle  sums  by  his 
writings,  aa  well  aa  by  his  places  nnder  government, 
and  the  theatrical  patent,  and  farther  increased  his 
resources  by  marrying  a  lady  of  fortune  in  South 
Wales,  he  was  always  at  n  loss  for  money,  which,  it 
may  be  said,  be  could  neither  want  not  keep.  With 
many  amiable  features  of  character— inch  as  good- 
natnre,  vivacity,  candour,  urbanity,  and  affection — 
and  with  a  high  admiration  of  virtue  in  the  abstract, 
his  conduct,  aa  we  have  seen,  was  frojuently  incon- 
sistent with  the  rules  of  propriety — a  drcmnstauco 
which  is  attributed  in  part  to  his  pecuniary  embar- 
rassments. Being  once  reproadi^  by  Whisloo,  a 
strange  but  disiulerested  enthosiast  in  religion,  fur 
giving  a  vote  in  perliament  contrary  to  hia  former 
profeued  opinion*,  be  replied,  ■  Mr  Whiston,  ^aa 
can  walk  on  foot,  hut  I  cannot  i'  a  sentiment  which, 
if  serious,  certainly  lays  him  open  to  the  severest 
censure.  But  on  various  trying  occasions,  his  poli- 
tical virtue  stood  firm  i  and  it  is  only  Justice  to 
mention,  that  when  his  afiairs  became  involved 
shortly  before  hia  death,  he  retired  into  Wale*  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  doing  justice  to  his  creditoia,  at 
a  time  when  he  had  the  fairest  prospect  of  sstiify- 
ing  their  claims  to  the  uttermost  fartliing.f  He  divd 
at  Uangunnor,  near  CaemuTthen,  in  1739,    By  tlie 


pnblicatioa  of  liis  private  correspondence  in  1TS7, 
from  the  originals  in  the  British  Husenm,  his  cha- 
racter has  been  exhibited  in  a  very  amiable  light: 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  any  prodnctions 
more  imbued  with  tender  feeling  than  the  tetter* 
written  to  his  wife,  both  befure  and  after  marriage. 
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In  manner  aa  weil  as  matter,  the  writings  of  Steele 
are  inferior  to  those  of  Addisoo.  He  aimed  only 
at  giTing  his  papers  *  an  air  of  common  speech ;'  and 
though  improved  hy  the  example  4yf  Addison,  his 
style  never  attained  to  accuracy  or  grace.  Vivacity 
and  ease  are  the  highest  qualities  of  his  composition. 
He  l»d,  however,  great  fertility  of  invention,  hoth 
as  respects  incident  and  character.  His  personages 
are  dnwn  with  dramatic  spirit,  and  wim  a  liveli- 
ness and  airy  fhcility,  tiiat  blinds  the  raider  to  his 
defects.  The  Spectator  dub,  with  its  fine  portraits 
of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  Sir  Andrew  Freeport, 
WiU  Honeycomb,  &c.,  wiU  ever  remain  a  monument 
of  the  fdicity  of  his  fancy,  and  his  power  of  seizing 
upon  the  shades  and  pecidiarities  oif  character.  If 
Addison  heightened  the  humour  and  interest  of  the 
diflTerent  scenes,  to  Steele  belongs  the  merit  of  the 
original  design,  and  the  first  conception  of  the 
actors. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  prose  style  of 
Addison,  and  Dr  Johnson's  eulogium  on  it  has  al- 
most passed  into  a  proverb  in  the  histoiy  of  our 
literature.  'Whoever  wishes,'  says  the  critic  and 
moralist,  'to  attain  an  English  style,  familiar  but 
not  coarse,  and  elegant  but  not  ostentatious,  must 
give  his  days  and  nights  to  the  volumes  of  Addison.' 
There  he  will  find  a  rich  but  chaste  vein  of  humour 
and  satire— lessons  of  morality  and  religion  divested 
of  all  austerity  and  gloom — criticism  at  once  pleas- 
ing and  prcfotmd — and  pictures  of  national  character 
and  manners  that  must  ever  charm  from  their  viva- 
city and  truth.  The  mind  of.  Addison  was  so  happily 
constituted,  that  all  its  faculties  appear  to  have  been 
in  healthy  vigour  and  due  proportion,  and  to  have 
been  under  the  control  of  correct  taste  and  principles. 
Greater  energy  of  character,  or  a  more  determined 
hatred  of  vice  and  tyranny,  would  have  curtailed 
his  uaefiilness  as  a  public  censor.  He  led  the  nation 
gently  and  insensibly  to  a  love  of  virtue  and  consti- 
tutional fineedom,  to  a  purer  taste  in  morals  and  litera- 
ture, and  to  the  importance  of  those  everlasting 
truths  which  so  warmly  engaged  his  heart  and  ima^ 
gination.  Besides  his  inimitable  essays,  Addison 
wrote  RemarkM  <m  Several  Parte  of  Itafy  m  the  yeare 
1701,  1702, 1703,  in  which  he  has  considered  the 
passages  of  the  andent  poets  that  have  any  rela- 
tion to  the  places  and  curiosities  he  saw.  The 
style  of  this  early  work  is  remarluble  for  its  order 
and  simplicity,  but  seldom  rises  into  eloquence.    He 

Sublished  also  Dialogues  on  the  Uaefuheu  of  Andent 
fedalst  eepecially  in  relation  to  the  Latin  and  Greek 
PoetM,  a  treatise  uniting  patient  research  and  origi- 
nality of  thought  and  conception.  Pope  addit»sed 
some  beautiful  lines  to  Addison  on  these  Dialogues, 
in  which  he  has  complimented  him  wiUi  his  usual 
felicity  and  grace : — 

Touched  by  thy  hand,  again  Rome's  glories  shiue ; 
Fler  gods  and  godlike  heroes  rise  to  view, 
And  all  her  faded  garlands  bloom  anew. 
Nor  blush  these  studies  thy  regard  engage : 
These  pleased  the  fathers  of  p^ic  nm ; 
The  verse  and  sculpture  bore  aa  equu  part, 
And  art  reflected  images  to  art. 

The  learning  of  Addison  is  otherwise  displayed  in 
his  unfinished  treatise  on  the  Evidencet  of  the  Chrie- 
tian  Jldigion,  in  which  he  reviews  the  heathen  phi> 
losophers  and  historians  who  advert  to  the  spread 
of  Christianity,  and  also  touches  on  a  part  of  the 
subject  now  more  fully  illustrated— the  fulfilment  of 
the  Scripture  prophecies.  The  Whig  Examiners  of 
Addison  are  clever,  witty,  party  productions.  He 
ridicules  fails  opponents  without  bitterness  or  xnalice, 
yet  with  a  success  that  far  outstripped  competition, 
when  we  consider  that  this  great  ornament  of  our 


literature  died  at  the  age  of  forty-aeven,  and  that 
tlie  greater  part  of  his  manhood  was  spent  in  the 
discharge  of  important  oflldal  duties,  we  are  equally 
surprised  at  the  extent  of  his  learning  and  the  var 
riety  and  versatility  of  his  genius. 

We  select  the  following  papers  by  Steele  from  the 
<  Tatter,'  *  Spectator,'  and  '  Guardian.' 

[Agreeable  Companions  and  Flatterers.1 

An  old  acquaintance  who  met  me  this  morning 
seemed  overjoyed  to  see  me,  and  told  me  1  looked  ae 
well  as  he  had  known  me  do  these  forty  yean ;  bat, 
continued  he,  not  quite  the  man  you  were  when  we 
visited  together  at  Lady  Brishtly's.  Oh  1  Isaac,  those 
days  are  over.  Do  you  think  there  are  any  sn^  fine 
creatures  now  living  as  we  then  converwd  with  I  He 
went  on  with  a  thousand  incoherent  circamstaaoes, 
which,  in  his  imagination,  must  needs  please  me ;  hut 
they  had  the  quite  oontraiy  effect.  The  flattery  with 
which  he  began,  in  teHinc  me  how  well  I  wove,  was 
not  disagreeable ;  but  his  mdiscreet  mention  of  »  set 
of  acquaintance  we  had  outlived,  recalled  ten  thou- 
sand thiugs  to  my  memory,  which  made  me  reflect 
upon  my  present  condition  with  regret.  Had  he  in- 
deed been  so  kind  as,  after  a  long  absence,  to  felici- 
tate me  upon  an  indolent  and  easy  old  age,  and  men- 
tioned how  much  he  and  I  had  to  thank  for,  who  at 
our  time  of  day  could  walk  firmly,  eat  heartily,  and 
converse  cheermlly,  he  had  kept  up  my  pleasaie  in 
myself.  But  of  all  mankind,  there  are  none  so  sbodc- 
ing  as  these  injudicious  civil  people.  They  ordinarily 
b^n  upon  something  that  they  know  must  be  a  satis- 
fa^ion  ;  but  then,  for  fear  of  the  imputaiion  of  flat- 
tery, they  follow  it  with  the  last  thmg  in  the  world 
of  which  you  would  be  reminded.  It  is  this  that  per- 
plexes civil  persons.  The  reason  that  there  is  uaek  a 
general  outoy  among  us  against  fiatterers,  is,  that 
there  are  so  very  few  good  ones.  It  is  the  nicest  art 
in  this  life,  and  is  a  part  of  eloquence  which  does  not 
want  the  preparation  that  •is  necessary  to  idl  other 
parts  of  it,  that  your  audience  should  be  your  well- 
wishers  ;  for  praise  from  an  enemy  is  the  most  pleas- 
ing of  all  commendations. 

It  is  generally  to  be  observed,  that  the  person  most 
u^reeable  to  a  man  for  a  constancy,  is  he  that  has  no 
shining  qualities,  but  is  a  certidn  degree  above  great 
imperfsctions,  whom  he  can  live  with  as  his  inferior, 
and  who  will  either  overlook  or  not  observe  his  littk 
defects.  Such  an  easy  companion  as  this,  either  nov 
and  then  throws  out  a  little  flattery,  or  lets  a  man 
silently  flatter  himself  in  his  superiority  to  him.  If 
you  take  notice,  thero  is  hardlv  a  rich  man  in  the 
world  who  has  not  such  a  led  mend  of  sm^U  consi- 
deration, who  is  a  darling  for  his  insisnificancy.  It 
is  a  great  ease  to  have  one  in  our  own  uape  a  species 
Selow  us,  and  who,  without  being  listed  in  our  service, 
is  by  nature  of  our  retinue.  These  dependents  are  of 
excellent  use  on  a  rainy  day,  or  when  a  man  has  not 
a  mind  to  dress ;  or  to  exclude  solitude,  when  one  has 
neither  a  mind  to  that  or  to  company.  There  are  of 
this  good-natured  order  who  are  so  kind  to  divide 
themselves,  and  do  these  good  offices  to  many.  Fire 
or  six  of  them  ?isit  a  whole  quarter  of  the  town,  and  ex- 
clude the  spleen,  without  fees,  from  the  families  they 
frequent.  If  they  do  not  prescribe  physic,  they  can 
be  company  when  you  take  it.  Very  great  bencfiMrtors 
to  the  rich,  or  those  whom  they  call  people  at  thcdr 
ease,  are  your  persons  of  no  consequence.  I  have 
known  some  of  them,  by  the  help  of  a  little  cunning, 
make  delicious  flatterers.  They  know  the  coarse  of  the 
town,  and  the  general  characters  of  persons ;  by  thb 
means  they  will  sometimes  tell  the  most  agreeable 
falsehoods  imaginable.  They  will  acquaint  you  that 
such  one  of  a  quite  coutnuy  party  said,  that  though 
you  were  engaged  in  different  interests,  yet  be  had 
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the  greatest  respect  for  jour  good  sense  sod  address. 
When  one  of  these  has  a  little  cunning,  he  passes  his 
time  in  the  utmost  satisfaction  to  himself  and  his 
friends ;  for  his  position  is  nerer  to  report  or  speak  a 
displeasing  thing  to  his  friend.  As  for  letting  him 
go  on  in  an  enor,  he  knows  ad?ioe  against  them  is 
the  office  of  penons  of  greater  talents  and  less  dis- 
cretion. 

The  Latin  word  for  a  flatterer  (auttUator)  implies 
no  more  than  a  person  that  barely  consents ;  and  in- 
deed such  a  one,  if  a  man  were  able  to  purchase  or 
maintain  him,  cannot  be  bought  too  dear.  Such  a 
one  never  contradicts  you,  but  gains  upon  yon,  not  by 
a  fulsome  way  of  commending  you  m  broad  terms, 
but  liking  whatever  you  propose  or  utter ;  at  the  same 
time  is  r^y  to  bes  your  pudon,  and  gainsay  you,  if 
you  chance  to  speu.  ill  of  yourself.  An  old  lady  is 
very  seldom  without  such  a  companion  as  this,  who 
can  recite  the  names  of  all  her  lovers,  and  the  matches 
refused  by  her  in  the  days  when  she  minded  such 
vanities  (as  she  is  pleased  to  call  them,  though  she  so 
much  approves  the  mention  of  them).  It  is  to  be 
noted,  that  a  woman's  flatterer  is  generally  elder  than 
herself,  her  years  serving  to  recommend  her  patronetw's 
age,  and  to  add  weight  to  her  complaisance  in  all 
other  particulars. 

We  gentlemen  of  small  fortunes  are  extremely 
necessitous  in  this  particular.  I  have,  indeed,  one 
who  smokes  with  me  often ;  but  his  parts  are  so  low, 
that  all  the  incense  he  does  roe  is  to  fill  his  pipe  with 
roe,  and  to  be  out  at  just  as  many  whifis  as  I  take. 
This  is  all  the  praise  or  assent  that  he  is  capable  of, 
yet  there  are  more  hours  when  I  would  rather  be  in 
his  company  than  that  of  the  brightest  man  I  know. 
It  would  be  a  hard  matter  to  give  an  account  of  this 
inclination  to  be  flattered ;  but  if  we  go  to  the  bottom 
of  it,  we  shall  find  that  the  pleasure  in  it  is  something 
like  that  of  receiving  money  which  lay  out.  Every 
man  thinks  he  has  an  estate  of  reputation,  and  is 
glad  to  see  one  that  will  bring  any  of  it  home  to  him ; 
it  is  no  matter  how  dirty  a  bag  it  is  conveyed  to  him 
in,  or  by  how  clownish  a  messenger,  so  the  money  is 
good.  All  that  we  want  to  be  pleased  with  flattery, 
is  to  believe  that  the  man  is  sincere  who  gives  it  us. 
It  is  by  this  one  accident  that  absurd  creatures  often 
outran  the  most  skilful  in  this  art.  Their  want  of 
ability  is  here  an  advantage,  and  their  bluntness,  as 
it  is  the  seeming  effect  of  sincerity,  is  the  best  cover 
to  artifice. 

Terence  introduces  a  flatterer  talking  to  a  coxcomb, 
whom  he  cheats  out  of  a  livelihood,  and  a  third  per- 
son on  the  stage  makes  on  him  this  pleasant  remark, 
'  This  fellow  has  an  art  of  making  fools  madmen.' 
The  love  of  flattery  is  indeed  sometimes  the  weakness 
9f  A  great  mind ;  but  you  see  it  also  in  persons  who 
otherwise  discover  no  manner  of  relish  of  anything 
above  mere  sensuality.  These  latter  it  sometimes 
improves,  but  always  debases  the  former.*  A  fool  is 
in  himself  the  object  of  pity  till  he  Is  flattered.  By 
the  force  of  that,  his  stupidity  is  raised  into  aflTecta- 
tlon,  and  he  becomes  of  dignity  enough  to  be  ridi- 
culous. I  remember  a  droll,  tliat  upon  one's  saying 
the  times  are  so  ticklish  that  there  must  great  care 
be  taken  what  one  says  in  conversation,  answered 
with  an  air  of  surliness  and  honesty.  If  people  will  be 
fx«e,  let  them  be  so  in  the  manner  that  I  am,  who 
never  abuse  a  man  but  to  his  fiMW.  He  had  no  repu- 
tation for  saying  dangerous  truths ;  therefore  when  it 
waA  repeated.  You  abuse  a  man  but  to  his  Uce !  Yes, 
it&yfi  he,  I  flatter  him. 

It  ia,  indeed,  the  greatest  of  injuries  to  flatter  any 
[)ut  the  unhappy,  or  such  as  are  displeased  with  them- 
lelves  for  some  infirmity.  In  this  latter  case  we  have 
^  inember  of  our  club,  that,  when  Sir  Jeffrey  falls 
imleepj  wakens  him  with  snoring.  This  makes  Sir 
JeBref  hold  up  for  some  moments  the  longer,  to  see 


there  are  men  younger  than  himself  among  us,  who 
are  more  lethaigic  t£ui  he  is. 

When  flatted  is  practised  upon  any  other  con- 
sideration, it  is  the  most  abject  thing  in  nature ;  nay, 
I  cannot  think  of  any  character  bSow  the  flatterer, 
except  he  that  envies  him.  You  meet  with  fellows 
prepared  to  be  as  mean  as  possible  in  their  condescen- 
sions and  expressions;  but  they  want  penons  and 
talents  to  rise  up  to  such  a  baseness.  As  a  coxcomb 
is  a  fool  of  parts,  so  a  flatterer  is  a  knave  of  parts. 

The  best  of  this  order  that  I  know,  is  one  who  dis- 
guises it  under  a  spirit  of  contradiction  or  reproof. 
He  told  an  arrant  driveller  the  other  day,  that  he 
did  not  care  for  beinc  in  company  with  him,  because 
he  heard  he  turned  ms  absent  niends  into  ridicule. 
And  upon  Lady  Autumn's  disputing  with  him  about 
something  that  happened  at  the  Revolution,  he  replied 
with  a  very  angry  tone.  Pray,  madam,  give  me  leave 
to  know  more  of  a  thing  in  which  I  was  actually  con- 
cemed,  than  you  who  were  then  in  your  nurse's  aims. 

IQiuack  AdverUKmenUJ] 

It  gives  me  much  despair  in  the  design  of  reforming 
the  world  by  my  speculations,  when  I  find  there 
always  arise,  from  one  generation  to  another,  succes- 
sive cheats  and  bubbles,  as  naturallv  as  beasts  of  prey 
and  those  which  are  to  be  their  food.  There  is  hardly 
a  man  in  the  world,  one  would  think,  so  ignorant  as 
not  to  know  that  the  ordinary  quack-do^rs,  who 
publish  their  abilities  in  little  brown  billets,  diitri- 
Duted  to  all  who  pass  by,  are  to  a  man  impostors  and 
murderers ;  yet  such  is  the  credulity  of  the.  ▼ulg^<', 
and  the  impudence  of  these  professors,  that  the  a&ir 
still  eoes  on,  and  new  promises  of  what  was  never 
done  before  are  made  every  daj.  What  aggravates 
the  jest  is,  that  even  this  promise  has  been  made  as 
long  as  the  memory  of  man  can  trace  it,  and  yet  no- 
thing performed,  and  yet  still  prevails.  As  I  was 
passing  along  to-day,  a  paper  given  into  my  hand  by 
a  fellow  without  a  nose,  tells  us  as  follows  iriiat  good 
news  ii  come  to  town,  to  wit,  that  there  is  now  a  cer- 
tain cure  for  the  French  disease,  by  a  gentleman  just 
come  from  his  travels. 

'  In  Russel  Court,  over  against  the  Cannon  Ball,  at 
the  Surgeons'  Arms,  in  Dirury  Lane,  is  lately  come 
from  his  travels  a  surgeon,  who  hath  practised  surgery 
and  physic,  both  by  sea  and  land,  these  twenty-four 
years.  He,  by.  the  blessing,  cures  the  yellow  jaundice, 
green-sickness,  scurvy,  dropsy,  surfeits,  long  sea  voy- 
ages, campaigns,  ke^  as  some  peojple  that  has  been 
lune  these  thirty  years  can  testiqr ;  m  short,  he  cureth 
all  diseases  incident  to  men,  women,  or  children.' 

If  a  man  could  be  so  indolent  as  to  look  upon  this 
havoc  of  the  human  species  which  is  made  by  vice 
and  ignoianoe,  it  would  be  a  good  ridiculous  work  to 
cbmment  upon  the  declaration  of  this  accomplished 
traveller.  There  is  something  unaccountably  taking 
among  the  vulgar  in  those  who  come  from  a  great 
way  OT.  Ignorant  people  of  (quality,  as  many  there 
are  of  such,  dote  excessively  this  way ;  many  instances 
of  which  every  man  will  ramst  to  himseif,  without 
my  enumeration  of  them.  The  ignorants  of  lower 
order,  who  cannot,  like  the  upper  ones,  be  profuse  of 
their  money  to  those  recommended  by  coming  fVom  a 
distance,  are  no  less  complaisant  than  the  othen ;  for 
they  venture  their  lives  for  the  same  admiration. 

'The  doctor  is  lately  come  from  his  travels,  and 
has  practised  both  by  sea  and  land,  and  therefore 
cures  the  green-sickness,  long  sea  voya^,  and  cam- 
paigns.' Both  by  sea  and  land !  I  will  not  answer 
for  the  distempers  called  '  sea  voyages  and  cam- 
paigns,' but  I  daresay  that  of  green-sickness  might 
DC  as  well  taken  care  of  if  the  doctor  staved  ashore. 
But  the  art  of  managing  mankind  is  only  to  make 
them  stare  a  little  to  keep  up  their  astonishment; 
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to  let  nothing  be  familiar  to  them,  but  erer  to  hare 
Bomethinff  in  their  Bleere,  in  which  thej  must  think 
jou  are  deeper  than  thej  are.    There  ia  an  ingenious 
fellow,  a  barber,  of  my  acquaintance,  who,  besides 
his  broken  fiddle  and  a  dried  sea-monster,  has  a 
twine-cord,  strained  with  two  nails   at   each  end, 
oyer  his  window,  and  the  words,  'rainy,  dry,  wet,'  and 
so  forth,  written  to  denote  the  weather,  according  to 
the  rising  or  falling  of  the  cord.    We  very  great  scho- 
lars are  not  apt  to  wonder  at  this ;  but  I  obserred  a 
TCiy  honest  fellow,  a  chance  customer,  who  sat  in  the 
chair  before  me  to  be  shared,  fix  his  eye  upon  this 
miraculous  performance  during  the  operation  upon 
his  diin  and  face.    When  those  and  his  head  also 
were  cleared  of  all  incumbrances  and  excrescences,  he 
looked  at  the  fish,  then  at  the  fiddle,  still  grubling  in 
his  pockets,  and  casting  his  eye  again  at  the  twine, 
and  the  words  writ  on  each  side;  then  altered  his 
mind  as  to  farthings,  and  gave  my  friend  a  silrer  six- 
pence.   The  business,  as  I  said,  is  to  keep  up  the 
amazement ;  and  if  my  friend  had  only  the  skeleton 
and  kit,  he  must  have  been  contented  with  a  less 
payment.    But  the  doctor  we  were  talking  of,  adds  to 
nis  long  voyages  the  testimony  of  some  people  '  that 
has  been  thirty  years  lame.*    When  I  received  my 
paper,  a  sagacious  fellow  took  one  at  the  same  time, 
and  read  until  he  came  to  the  thirty  years'  confine- 
ment of  his  friends,  and  went  off  very  well  convinced 
of  the  doctor's  sufficiency.    You  have  many  of  these 
prodigious  persons,  who  have  had  some  extraordinary 
accident  at  their  birth,  or  a  great  disaster  in  some 
part  of  their  lives.    Anything,  however  foreign  from 
the  business  the  people  want  of  you,  will  convince 
them  of  your  ability  m  that  you  profess.    There  is  a 
doctor  in  Mouse  Alley,  near  Wapping,  who  sets  up 
for  curing  cataracts  upon  the  credit  of  having,  as  his 
bill  sets  forth,  lost  ui  eye  in  the  emperor's  service. 
His  patients  come  in  upon  this,  and  he  shows  his 
muster-roll,  which  confirms  that  he  was  in  his  impe- 
rial majesty's  troops ;  and  he  puts  out  their  eyes  with 
great  success.  A«Vho  would  believe  that  a  man  should 
be  a  doctor  for  the  cure  of  bursten  children,  by  dechu*- 
ing  that  his  father  and  grandfather  were  bom  bursten  I 
But  Charles  Ingoltson,  next  door  to  the  Harp  in  Bar- 
bican, has  made  a  pretty  penny  by  that  asseveration. 
The  generality  go  upon  their  first  conception,  and 
think  no  further ;  all  the  rest  is  granted.    They  take 
it  that  there  is  something  uncommon  in  you,  and  give 
you  credit  for  the  rest.    You  may  be  sure  it  is  upon 
that  I  go,  when,  sometimes,  let  it  be  to  the  puipose  or 
not,  I  keep  a  Latin  sentence  in  my  front ;  and  I  was 
not  a  little  pleased  when  I  observed  one  of  my  readers 
say,  casting  his  eye  on  my  twentieth  paper,  'More 
Latin  still  t   What  a  prodigious  scholar  is  this  man  !' 
But  as  I  have  here  taken  much  liberty  with  this 
learned  doctor,  I  must  make  up  all  I  have  said  by 
repeating  what  he  seems  to  be  in  earnest  in,  and 
honestly  promise  to  those  who  will  not  receive  him  as 
a  great  man,  to  wit,  '  That  from  eight  to  twelve,  and 
from  two  till  six,  he  attends  for  the  good  of  the  public 
to  bleed  for  threepence.* 

iStorjf-Tdlmg.^ 

Tom  Lizard  told  us  a  story  the  other  day,  of  some 
persons  which  our  family  know  very  well,  with  so  much 
humour  and  life,  that  it  caused  a  great  deal  of  mirth 
at  the  tea-table.  His  brother  Will,  the  Templar,  was 
highly  delighted  with  it ;  and  the  next  day  beinff 
with  some  of  his  luns-of-court  acquaintance,  resolved 
(whether  out  of  the  benevolence  or  the  pride  of  his 
heart,  I  will  not  determine)  to  entertain  them  with 
what  he  called  '  a  pleasant  humour  enoaeh.'  I  was 
in  great  pain  for  him  when  I  heard  him  begin ;  and 
was  not  at  all  surprised  to  find  the  company  very  little 
moved  by  it.    Will  blushed,  looked  round  the  room, 


and  with  a  forced  laugh,  '  Faith,  gentlemen,'  sud  Ke, 
'  I  do  not  know  what  mi^ea  you  look  so  grave :  it  was 
an  admirable  story  when  I  heard  it.' 

When  I  came  home,  I  fell  into  a  profound  contem- 
plation upon  story-telling,  and,  as  I  have  nothing  so 
much  at  heart  as  the  good  of  my  oonntij,  I  xceolved 
to  lay  down  some  precautions  upon  this  subject. 

I  have  often  thought  that  a  story-teller  is  boni,  as 
well  as  a  poet.    It  is,  I  think,  certain  that  some  men 
have  such  a  peculiar  cast  of  mind,  that  they  eee  thinp 
in  another  light  than  men  of  grave  dispoeitions.  Men 
of  a  lively  imagination  and  a  mirthful  temper  will 
represent  things  to  their  hearers  in  the  same  manner  as 
they  themselves  were  affected  with  them ;  and  whereas 
serious  spirits  might  perhaps  have  been  disgusted  at 
the  sight  of  some  odd  oocuzrences  in  life,  yei  the  very 
same  occurrences  shall  please  them  in  a  w^-told 
stoiy,  where  the  disagreeable  parts  of  the  imaga  are 
concealed,  and  those  only  which  are  pleasing  exhibited 
to  the  fancy.    Stoiy-tefliiig  is  therefore  not  an  art, 
but  what  we  call  a  'kna^;'  it  doth  not  so  much  i 
subsist  upon  wit  as  upon  humour ;  and  I  wiU  add,  i 
that  it  is  not  perfect  without  proper  gesticulations  of  ' 
the  body,  which  naturally  attend  such  meny  cmo^oss 
of  the  mind.    I  know  very  well  that  a  certain  gra-  ' 
vity  of  countenance  sets  some  stories  off  to  advantage,  | 
where  the  hearer  is  to  be  surprised  in  the  end.    Bat  ' 
this  is  by  no  means  a  general  rule ;  for  it  is  frequently 
convenient  to  aid  and  assist  by  cheerful  looa  and  | 
whimsical  agitations.  I  will  go  yet  furU&er,  and  aflim 
that  the  success  of  a  stoiy  very  often  depends  upon  I 
the  make  of  the  body,  and  the  formation  of  the  na-  | 
tures,  of  him  who  relates  it.    I  have  been  of  this  ops-  \ 
nion  ever  since  I  criticised  upon  the  chin  of  Dick  ] 
Dewlap.    I  very  often  had  the  weakness  to  repine  at 
the  prosperity  of  his  conceits,  which  made  him  pass 
for  a  wit  with  the  widow  at  the  cofiee-house,  and  the 
ordinaiy  mechanics  that  frequent  it ;  nor  oouid  I 
myself  forbear  laughing  at  them  most  heartily,  thoc^ 
upon  examination  I  thought  most  of  them  very  flat 
and  insipid.  I  found,  after  some  time,  that  the  mcnt 
of  his  wit  was  founded  upon  the  shaking  of  a  &t 
paunch,  and  the  tossing  up  of  a  pair  of  rosy  joirisL  | 
Poor  Dick  had  a  fit  of  sickness,  which  robbed  1dm  of 
his  fat  and  his  fame  at  once ;  and  it  was  full  three 
months  before  he  regained  his  reputation,  whidi  rose 
in  proportion  to  his  Acridity.    He  is  now  voy  joUy 
and  ingenious,  and  hath  a  good  constitution  for  witT   I 

Those  who  are  thus  adorned  with  the  gifts  of  natmc, 
are  apt  to  show  their  parts  with  too  much  ostentatioa. 
I  would  therefore  advise  all  the  professon  of  this  ait 
never  to  tell  stories  but  as  they  seem  to  grow  oot  of 
the  subject-matter  of  the  conversation,  or  as  they  serve 
to  illustrate  or  enliven  it.  Stories  that  are  vciy  oon- 
mon  are  generally  irksome ;  but  may  be  aptly  iBtr»> 
duced,  provided  they  be  only  hinted  at  and 
by  way  of  allusion.  Those  that  are  idtogethe 
should  never  be  ushered  in  without  a  short  and 
nent  character  of  the  chief  persons  concerned, 
by  that  means,  you  may  make  the  company  acquainted 
with  them ;  and  it  is  a  certain  rule,  that  alight  and 
trivial  accounts  of  those  who  are  familiar  to  us^  ad- 
minister more  mirth  than  the  brightest  points  of  wit 
in  unknown  characters.  A  little  circumstanee  in 
the  complexion  or  dress  of  the  man  yon  are  talking 
of,  sets  his  image  before  the  hearer,  if  it  be  chosen 
aptly  for  the  story.  Thus,  I  remember  Tom  Ltsard, 
aher  having  made  his  sisters  merry  with  an  aoooont 
of  a  formal  old  man's  way  of  compUmenting,  owned 
very  frankly  that  his  stoiy  would  not  have  h&at  wofth 
one  farthing,  if  he  had  made  the  hat  of  him  whom  he 
represented  one  inch  narrower.  Besides  the  miyrking 
distinct  characters,  and  selecting  pertinent  dremn* 
stances,  it  is  likewise  necessary  to  leave  off  in  time, 
and  end  smartly ;  so  that  there  is  a  kind  of  drama 
in  the  forming  of  a  stoiy ;  and  tiie  manner  of  oon* 
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ducting  and  pointing  it  is  the  same  as  in  an  epigram. 
It  is  a  miierable  thing,  after  one  hath  raised  the  ex- 
pectation of  the  company  bj  humorous  characters 
and  a  pretty  conceit,  to  pursue  the  matter  too  far. 
There  is  no  retreating ;  and  how  poor  is  it  for  a  stoiy- 
teller  to  end  his  relation  b^  njing, '  That's  all  1' 

As  the  choosing  of  pertment  circumstances  is  the 
life  of  a  stoiT,  and  that  wherein  humour  principally 
consists,  so  the  collectors  of  impertinent  particulars 
ire  the  Tery  bane  and  opiates  of  conyersation.  Old 
men  are  great  transgressors  this  way.  Poor  Ned 
Poppy — ^he*s  gone ! — ^was  a  Teiy  honest  man,  but  was 
K>  czceasirely  tedious  over  his  pipe,  that  he  was  not 
;o  be  endured.  He  knew  so  exactly  what  they  had 
or  dinner  when  such  a  thing  happened,  in  what 
litch  his  bay  horse  had  his  sprain  at  that  time,  and 
low  his  man  John — ^no,  it  was  William — started  a 
lare  in  the  common  field,  that  he  never  got  to  the 
Mid  of  his  tale.  Then  he  was  extremely  particular 
n  marriages  and  intermarriages,  and  cousins  twice 
>r  thrice  remored,  and  whether  such  a  thing  hap- 
>ened  at  the  latter  end  of  July  or  the  beginning  of 
Vugust.  He  had  a  marrellous  tendency  likewise  to 
[igressions ;  insomuch,  that  if  a  considerable  person 
ras  mentioned  in  his  story,  he  would  straightway 
aunch  out  into  an  episode  of  him ;  and  again,  if  ia 
hat  person's  stoir  he  had  occasion  to  remember  a 
hird  man,  he  broke  off,  and  ^re  us  his  history,  and 

0  on.  He  always  put  me  in  mind  of  what  Sir  William 
>mple  informs  us  of  the  tale-tellers  in  the  north  of 
reland,  who  are  hired  to  tell  stories  of  giants  and 
iichanters  to  lull  people  asleep.  These  historians 
re  obliged,  by  their  bargain,  to  go  on  without  >top- 
ing ;  so  that  after  the  patient  hath,  by  this  benent, 
njoyed  a  long  nap,  he  is  sure  to  find  the  operator 
rooeeding  in  his  work.  Ned  procured  the  like  effect 
n  me  the  last  time  I  was  wiu  him.  As  he  was  in 
be  third  hour  of  his  stoir,  and  yery  thankful  that 
IB  memory  did  not  fail  him,  I  fairly  nodded  in  the 
Ibow  chair.  He  was  much  affronted  at  this,  till  I 
>ld  him,  *01d  friend,  you  haye  your  infirmity,  and 

haye  mine.' 

But  of  all  evils  in  story-telling,  the  humour  of  tell- 
ig  tales  one  after  another  in  great  numbers,  is  the 
iotit  supportable.  Sir  Hany  Pandolf  and  his  son 
3tvo  my  Lady  Lizard  great  offence  in  this  particular. 
ir  Harry  hath  what  they  call  a  string  of  stories,  which 
9  tells  oyer  every  Christmas.  When  our  family  visits 
lerc,  we  are  constantly,  after  supper,  entertained  with 
le  Glastonbury  Thorn.  When  we  have  wondered  at 
i&t  a  little,  *  A^,  but  father,'  saith  the  son,  *  let  us 
^ve  the  Spirit  in  the  Wood.'  After  that  hath  been 
ixf^hed  at,  '  Ay,  but  father,'  cries  the  booby  again, 
4,'ll  us  how  you  served  the  robber.'  '  Alack -a-day,' 
ith  Sir  Harry  with  a  smile,  and  rubbing  his  fore- 
ra^t  '  I  hxve  almost  forgot  that,  but  it  is  a  plea- 
rit  conceit  to  be  sure.'    Accordingly  he  tells  that 

1  d  twenty  more  in  the  same  independent  order,  and 
thout  the  least  variation,  at  this  day,  as  he  hath 
•ne,  to  my  knowledge,  ever  since  the  Revolution.  1 
Liivt  not  forget  a  very  odd  compliment  that  Sir  Harry 
ways  makes  my  lady  when  he  dines  here.  After 
niier  he  says,  with  a  feigned  concern  in  his  coun- 
ri&nce, '  Madam,  I  have  lost  by  you  to-day.'    '  How 

Sir  Harry  t'  reolies  my  lady. '  Madam,'  says  he, '  I 
Ve  lost  an  excellent  appetite.'  At  this  his  son  and 
i  r  ^^uj^'  immoderately,  and  winks  upon  Mrs  Anna- 
II  A.  This  is  the  thirty-third  time  that  Sir  Hany 
tH  been  thus  arch,  and  I  can  bear  it  no  longer, 
/^s  the  telling  of  stories  is  a  great  help  and  life  to 
'tversation,  I  always  encourage  them,  if  they  are 
f-t,  inent  and  innocent,  in  opposition  to  those  gloomy 
yr-tals  who  disdain  everything  but  matter  of  fact. 
<>0e  grave  fellows  are  my  aversion,  who  sift  every- 
[rtg  with  the  utmost  nicety,  and  find  the  malignity 
^   lie  in  a  piece  of  humour  pushed  a  little  beyond 


exact  truth.  I  likewise  have  a  poor  opinion  of  those 
who  have  got  a  trick  of  keeping  a  steady  countenance, 
that  cock  their  hats  and  look  glum  when  a  pleasant 
thin^  is  said,  and  ask,  *  Well,  and  what  then  I'  Men 
of  wit  and  parts  should  treat  one  another  with  bene- 
volence ;  and  I  will  lay  it  down  as  a  maxim,  that  if 
you  seem  to  have  a  good  opinion  of  another  man's 
wit,  he  will  allow  you  to  have  judgment. 

Having  given  these  samplea  of  Steele's  compoei- 
tion,  we  now  add  some  of  the  best  of  Addiwm'i 
pieoes : — 

[The  Political  UfhoUterer.'] 

There  lived  some  years  since,  within  my  neighbour- 
hood, a  very  grave  person,  an  upholsterer,  who  seemed 
a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  application  to  business. 
He  was  a  very  early  riser,  and  was  often  abroad  two 
or  three  hours  before  any  of  his  neighbours.  He  had 
a  particular  carefulness  in  the  knitting  of  his  brows, 
and  a  kind  of  impatience  in  all  his  motions,  that 
pliunly  discovered  ne  was  always  intent  on  matters  oi 
importance.  Upon  my  inquiry  into  his  life  and  con- 
versation, I  found  him  to  be  the  ffreatest  newsmonger 
in  our  quarter ;  that  he  rose  hefon  day  to  read  the 
Postman;  and  that  he  would  take  two  or  three  turns 
to  the  other  end  of  the  town  before  his  neighbours 
were  up,  to  see  if  there  were  any  Dutch  mails  come 
in.  He  had  a  wife  and  several  children ;  but  was 
much  more  inquisitive  to  know  what  passed  in  Poland 
than  in  his  own  family,  and  was  in  greater  pain  and 
anxiety  of  mind  for  King  Augustus's  welfare  than  that 
of  his  nearest  relations.  He  looked  extremely  thin  in 
a  dearth  of  news,  and  never  enjoyed  himself  in  a 
westerly  wind.  This  indefatigable  kind  of  life  was 
the  ruin  of  his  shop  ;  for  about  the  time  that  his 
favourite  prince  left  the  crown  of  Poland^  he  broke 
and  disappeared. 

This  man  and  his  afiairs  had  been  long  out  of  my 
mind,  till  about  three  days  ago,  as  I  was  walking  in 
St  James's  Park,  I  heard  somebody  at  a  distance 
hemming  after  me :  and  who  should  it  be  but  my  old 
neighbour  the  upholsterer  I  I  saw  he  was  reduced  to 
extreme  poverty,  by  certain  shabby  superfluities  in 
his  dress;  for  notwithstanding  that  it  was  a  very 
sultry  day  for  the  time  of  the  year,  he  wore  a  loose 
greatcoat  and  a  muff,  with  a  long  campaign  wig  out 
of  curl ;  to  which  he  had  added  the  ornament  of  a 

Eair  of  black  garters  buckled  under  the  knee.  Upon 
is  comin^^  up  to  me,  I  was  going  to  inquire  into  his 
present  circumstances,  but  was  prevented  by  his 
asking  me,  with  a  whisper,  whether  the  last  letters 
brought  any  accounts  that  one  might  rely  upon  from 
Bender  t  I  told  him,  none  that  I  heard  of;  and 
asked  him  whether  he  had  yet  married  his  eldest 
daughter  f  He  told  me  no :  But  pray*  **7'  ^^t  ^11 
me  sincerehr,  what  are  your  thoughts  of  the  king  of 
Sweden!  for  though  his  wife  and  childrm  were 
starving,  I  found  hu  chief  concern  at  present  was  for 
this  great  monarch.  I  told  him,  that  I  looked  upon 
him  as  one  of  the  first  heroes  of  the  age.  But  pray, 
says  he,  do  vou  think  there  is  anything  in  the  stoiy 
of  his  wound !  And  finding  me  surprised  at  the  ques- 
tion, Nay,  says  he,  I  only  propose  it  to  yon.  I  an- 
swered, that  I  thought  there  was  no  reason  to  doubt 
of  it.  But  why  in  &e  heel,  says  he,  more  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  body !  Because,  said  I,  the  bullet 
chanced  to  light  there. 

This  extraordinary  dialogue  was  no  sooner  ended, 
but  he  began  to  launch  out  into  a  long  dissertation 
upon  the  afiairs  of  the  north ;  and  afler  having  spent 
some  time  on  them,  he  told  me  he  was  in  a  great  per- 
plexity how  to  reconcile  the  Supplement  with  the 
English  Post,  and  had  been  just  now  examining  what 
the  other  papers  say  upon  the  same  subject.    The 
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Duly  Ck)iinuit,  sajv  he,  haa  these  words,  We  haye  ad- 
yices  from  yery  good  hands,  that  a  certain  prince  has 
some  matters  of  great  importance  under  consideration. 
This  is  yery  mysterioas ;  hut  the  Postboy  leayes  us  more 
in  the  dark,  ror  he  tells  us  that  there  are  priyate  in- 
timations of  measures  taken  by  a  certain  prince,  which 
time  will  bring  to  light.  Now  the  Postman,  says  he, 
who  used  to  be  yery  clear,  refers  io  the  same  news  in 
these  words :  The  late  conduct  of  a  certain  prince 
affords  great  matter  of  speculation.  This  certain 
prince,  says  the  upholsterer,  whom  they  are  all  so 

cautious  of  naming,  I  take  to  be .    Upon 

which,  though  there  was  nobody  near  us,  he  whispered 
something  in  my  ear,  which  I  did  not  hear,  or  think 
worthy  my  while  to  make  him  repeat.* 

We  were  now  got  to  the  up^r  end  of  the  Mall, 
where  were  three  or  four  yety  odd  fellows  sitting  to- 
gether upon  the  bench.  These  I  found  were  iJl  of 
them  politicians,  who  used  to  sun  themselyes  in  that 
place  eyery  day  about  dinner  time.  Obserying  them 
to  be  curiosities  in  their  kind,  and  my  friend's  ac- 
quaintance, I  sat  down  among  them. 

The  chief  politician  of  the  ^eh  was  a  great  asserter 
of  paradoxes.  He  told  us,  with  a  seeming  concern, 
that  by  some  news  he  had  lately  read  from  Musooyy, 
it  appealed  to  him  that  there  was  a  storm  gathering 
in  the  Black  Sea,  which  might  in  time  do  hurt  to  the 
nayal  forces  of  this  nation.  To  this  he  added,  that 
for  his  rart  he  could  not  wish  to  see  the  Turk  driyen 
out  of  Europe,  which  he  belieyed  could  not  but  be 
prejudicial  to  our  woollen  manufacture.  He  then 
told  us,  that  he  looked  upon  the  eitraordinary  re- 
yolutions  which  had  lately  happened  in  those  parts 
of  the  world,  to  haye  risen  chiefly  frt)m  two  persons 
who  were  not  much  talked  of ;  and  thoM,  says  he,  are 
Prince  Menzikoff  and  the  Duchess  of  Mirandola.  He 
backed  his  assertions  with  so  many  broken  hints,  and 
such  a  show  of  depth  and  wisdom,  that  we  gaye  our- 
selyes  up  to  his  opinions. 

The  discourse  at  length  fell  upon  a  point  which 
seldom  escapes  a  knot  of  true  l>om  ^iglishmen  : 
Whether,  in  case  of  a  religious  war,  the  Protestants 
would*  not  be  too  strong  for  the  Papists  f  This  we 
unanimously  determined  on  the  Protestant  side.  One 
who  sat  on  my  ri^ht  hand,  and,  as  I  found  bv  his  dis- 
course, had  been  m  the  West  Indies,  assured  us,  that 
it  would  be  a  yery  easy  matter  for  the- Protestants  to 
beat  the  pope  at  sea ;  and  added,  that  wheneyer  such 
a  war  does  break  out,  it  must  turn  to  the  good  of  the 
Leeward  Islands.  Upon  this,  one  who  sat  at  the  end 
of  the  bench,  and,  as  I  afterwards  found,  was  the  geo- 
grapher of  the  company,  said,  that  in  case  the  Papists 
should  driye  the  Protestants  from  these  parts  of 
Europe,  when  the  worst  came  to  the  wont,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  beat  them  out  of  Norway  and  Oreen- 
land,  proyided  the  northern  crowns  hold  together,  and 
the  Czar  of  Muscoyy  stand  neuter. 

He  further  told  us  for  our  comfort,  that  there  were 
yast  tracts  of  lands  about  the  pole,  inhabited  neither 
by  Protestants  nor  Papists,  and  of  greater  extent  than 
all  the  Roman  Catholic  dominions  m  Europe. 

When  we  had  fully  discussed  this  point,  my  friend 
the  upholsterer  began  to  exert  himself  upon  the  pre- 
sent negotiations  of  peace,  in  which  he  deposed  princes, 
settled  the  bounds  of  kingdoms,  and  oalanced  the 
power  of  Europe,  with  freat  justice  and  impartiality. 

I  at  length  took  my  leave  of  the  company,  and  was 
going  away;  but  had  not  gone  thirty  yards,  before 
the  upholsterer  hemmed  again  after  me.  Upon  his 
adyancing  towards  me  with  a  whisper,  I  expected  to 
hear  some  secret  piece  of  news,  which  he  had  not 
thought  fit  to  communicate  to  the  bench ;  but  instead 
of  that,  he  desired  me  in  my  ear  to  lend  him  half-a- 

*  The  prince  here  sUoded  to  so  myKtarlmisly  was  the  ao-cftUad 
Pretender,  James  Stuart,  son  of  KJnf  James  XL 


crown.  In  compassion  to  so  needy  a  statesman,  and 
to  dissipate  the  confusion  I  found  he  was  in,  I  tol4 
him,  if  he  pleased  I  would  giye  him  fiye  shilliB^  to 
reoeiye  fiye  pounds  of  him  when  the  neat  Turk  was 
driyen  out  of  Constantinople ;  which  he  ytay  readily 
accepted,  but  not  before  he  had  laid  down  to  me  tke 
impossibility  of  such  an  eyent,  as  the  aifiurs  of  Europe 
now  stand. 

{The  Vision  of  Mina,] 

When  I  was  at  Grand  Oairo,  I  picked  np  aeyvsal 
oriental  manuscripts,  which  I  haye  still  by  me.  Among 
othera  I  met  with  one  entitled  '  The  Visions  of  Miisa,' 
whidi  I  haye  read  oyer  with  great  pleasure.  I  intend 
to  giye  it  to  the  public  when  I  haye  no  other  enter- 
tainment for  them,  and  shall  begin  with  the  iBrwl 
yision,  which  I  haye  translated  word  for  word  as  fel- 
lows:— 

On  the  6th  day  of  the  moon,  which,  aooorduig  to 
the  custom  of  my  forefathers,  I  alwajrs  keep  koly, 
after  haying  washed  myself,  and  oflered  up  niy  morii- 
inff  deyotions,  I  ascended  the  high  hills  of  Ri^a^  in 
order  to  pass  the  rest  of  the  day  in  meditation  and 
prayer.  As  I  was  here  airing  myself  on  the  tope  of 
the  mountains,  I  fell  into  a  profound  oontemplatkn 
on  the  yanity  of  human  life ;  and  passing  from  one 
thought  to  another.  Surely,  said  I,  man  u  bat  a  sha- 
dow, and  life  a  dream.  Whilst  I  was  thus  mnsiag,  I 
cast  my  eyes  towards  the  summit  of  a  rock  that  was 
not  far  from  me,  where  I  disooyered  one  in  the  habit 
of  a  shepherd,  with  a  little  musical  instrument  in  his 
hand.  As  I  looked  upon  him,  he  applied  it  to  his 
lips,  and  began  to  play  upon  it.  The  sound  of  it  was 
exceedingly  sweet,  and  wrought  into  a  variety  of 
tunes  that  were  inexpressibly  melodious,  and  alto- 
gether different  from  anything  I  had  eyer  heard.  Tbcy 
put  me  in  mind  of  those  heayenly  airs  that  are  played 
to  the  departed  souls  of  good  men  upon  their  fint 
arriyal  in  paradise,  to  wear  out  the  impressions  of  the 
last  agonies,  and  qualify  them  for  the  pleaames  of 
that  happy  place.  Af  y  heart  melted  awaj  in 
raptures. 

I  had  been  often  told  that  the  rock  before  me 
the  haunt  of  a  genias,  and  that  seyeral  had  been  en- 
tertained with  music  who  had  passed  by  it,  but  neier 
heard  that  the  musician  had  before  made  hinuelf 
ybible.  When  he  had  raised  my  thoughts  bj  thoK' 
transporting  airs  which  he  played,  to  taste  tlie  plea- 
sures of  his  conyersation,  as  I  looked  upon  him  like 
one  astonished,  he  beckoned  to  me,  and  by  the  wayinx 
of  his  hand,  directed  me  to  approach  the  place  wheie 
he  sat.  I  drew  near  with  that  reyerence  which  is  dne 
to  a  superior  nature ;  and  as  my  heart  was  entirely 
subdued  bpr  the  captiyating  strains  I  had  heard,  I  fell 
down  at  his  feet  and  wept.  The  genius  smiled  upon 
me  with  a  look  of  compassion  and  afiability  that  fami* 
liarised  him  to  my  imagination,  and  at  ones  dis- 
pelled all  the  fears  and  apprehensions  with  which  I 
i^proached  him.  He  lifted  me  from  the  gnmnd. 
and  taking  me  by  the  hand,  '  Mirta,'  said  he,  *  I 
haye  heard  thee  in  thy  soliloquies ;  follow  me.' 

He  then  led  me  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  the  rock, 
and  placing  me  on  the  ton  of  it,  *Cast  thine  eyes  east- 
ward,* said  he,  *  and  tell  me  what  thou  seest.*  *  I 
see,'  said  I, '  a  huge  yalley,  and  a  prodigious  tide  of 
water  rolling  through  it.'  '  The  yalley  that  thiMi 
seoit,'  said  he,  '  is  the  yale  of  misery,  and  the  tide 
of  water  that  thou  seest  is  part  of  the  great  tide  os 
eternity.'  *  What  is  the  reason^'  said  I,  *  thai  the 
tide  I  see  rises  out  of  a  thick  mist  at  one  end,  and 
again  loses  itself  in  a  thick  mist  at  the  other  f 
*  What  thou  seest,'  said  he,  '  is  that  portion  of 
eternity  which  is  called  Time,  measured  out  by  the 
sun,  and  reaching  from  the  beginning  of  the  wond  to 
its  consummation.     Examine  now,'  said  he,  *  this 
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bridge,'  said  I,  '  standing  in  the  midst  of  the  tide.' 

*  The  bridge  thou  seest/  said  he,  *  is  Human  Life ; 
consider  it  attentively.'  Upon  a  mora  leisurely  sur- 
vey of  it,  I  found  that  it  consisted  of  threescore  and 
ten  entire  aiches,  with  serenl  broken  arches,  which, 
added  to  those  that  were  entire,  made  up  the  number 
to  about  a  hundred.  As  I  was  counting  tne  arches,  the 
genius  told  me  that  this  bridge  consisted  at  first  of  a 
thousand  arches,  but  that  a  great  flood  swept  away 
the  rest,  and  left  the  bridge  in  the  ruinous  condition 
I  now  beheld  it.    '  But  tell  me  further,*  said  he, 

*  what  thou  discoverest  on  it.'  *  1  see  multitudes  of 
people  passing  oyer  it,'  said  I,  *  and  a  black  cloud 
hanging  on  each  end  of  it.'  As  I  looked  more  atten- 
tiTely,  I  saw  seretal  of  the  passengers  dropping 
through  the  bridge  into  the  great  tide  that  flowed 
underneath  it;  and  upon  further  examination,  per- 
ceiTed  there  were  innumerable  trap-doors  that  lay 
concealed  in  the  bridge,  which  the  passengers  no 
sooner  trod  upon,  but  they  fell  through  them  into  the 
tide,  and  immediately  disi^ipeared.  These  hidden 
pitfalls  were  set  veiy  thick  at  the  entrance  of  the 
bridge,  so  that  throngs  of  people  no  sooner  broke 
through  the  cloud,  but  many  of  them  fell  into  them. 
They  grew  thinner  towards  the  middle,  but  multiplied 
and  lay  closer  together  towards  the  end  of  the  arches 
that  were  entire. 

There  were  indeed  some  persons,  but  their  number 
was  rery  small,  that  contmued  a  kind  of  hobbling 
march  on  the  broken  aidies,  but  fell  through  one 
after  another,  being  quite  tired  and  spent  with  so 
long  a  walk. 

I  passed  some  time  in  the  contemplation  of  this 
wonderful  structure,  and  the  great  rariety  of  objects 
which  it  presented.  My  heart  was  filled  with  a  deep 
melancholy  to  see  sereral  dropping  unexpectedly  in 
the  midst  of  mirth  and  jollity,  and  catching  at  erery- 
thing  that  stood  by  them  to  sare  themselres.  Some 
were  looking  up  towards  the  heaTens  in  a  thoughtful 
posture,  and,  in  the  midst  of  a  speculation,  stumbled, 
and  fell  out  of  sight.  Multitudes  were  Tery  busy  in 
the  pursuit  of  bubbles  that  glittoed  in  their  eyes  and 
danced  before  them;  but  often  when  they  thought 
themselyes  within  the  reach  of  them,  their  footing 
failed,  and  down  they  sank.  In  this  confusion  of 
objects,  I  obsenred  some  with  sdmitan  in  their  hands, 
and  othen  with  urinals,  who  ran  to  and  fro  upon  the 
bridge,  thrusting  sereral  persons  on  trap-doors  which 
did  not  seem  to  lie  in  their  war,  and  which  they  might 
hare  escaped  had  they  not  been  thus  forced  upon 
them. 

The  genius  seeing  me  indulge  myself  on  this  melan- 
choly prospect,  told  me  I  had  dwelt  long  enough  upon 
it.  '  Take  thine  eyes  off  the  bridge,'  said  he,  '  and 
tell  me  if  thou  yet  seeet  anjrthing  thou  dost  not  com- 
prehend.' Upon  looking  up,  'What  mean,'  said  I, 
'  those  great  flights  of  birds  that  are  perpetually 
horering  about  the  bridge,  and  settling  upon  it  from, 
time  to  time!  I  see  Tultures,  harpies,  rarens,  oor^ 
morants,  and,  among  many  other  feathered  creatures, 
sereral  little  winged  boys,  that  perch  in  great  num- 
bers upon  the  middle  arches.'  '  These/  said  the 
^nius,  *  are  Enfr,  Ararice,  Superstition,  Despair, 
I^re,  with  the  lik«  cares  and  passions  that  infest 
Human  Life.' 

I  here  fetched  a  deep  sigh.  '  Alas,'  said  I, '  man 
was  made  in  rain  I — ^how  is  he  giren  away  to  miseiy 
and  mortality  I — tortured  in  lite,  and  swallowed  up 
in  death  1'  The  genius  being  mored  with  compassion 
towards  me,  bade  me  quit  so  uncomfortable  a  prospect. 
'  Look  no  more,'  said  he,  '  on  man  in  the  first  stage 
of  his  existence,  in  his  setting  out  for  eternity,  but  cant 
thine  eye  on  that  thick  mist  into  which  the  tide  bears 
the  serenU  genenttions  of  mortals  that  fall  into  it.' 


I  directed  my  sight  as  I  was  ordered,  and  (whether 
or  no  the  good  genius  strengthened  it  with  any  super- 
natural force,  or  dissipated  part  of  the  mist  that  was 
before  too  thick  for  the  eye  to  penetrate)  I  saw  the 
ralley  opening  at  the  farther  end,  and  spreading  forth 
into  an  immense  ocean,  that  had  a  huge  rock  <?  ada- 
mant running  through  the  midst  of  it,  and  diriding 
it  into  two  equal  parts.  The  clouds  still  rested  on 
one  half  of  it,  insomuch  that  I  could  discorer  nothing 
in  it;  but  the  other  appeared  to  me  a  rast  ocean 
planted  with  innumerable  islands  that  were  corered 
with  fruits  add  flowers,  and  interworen  with  a  thou- 
sand little  shining  seas  that  ran  among  them.  I 
could  see  persons  dressed  in  glorious  lu^its,  with 
garlands  upon  their  heads,  passing  among  the  trees, 
lying  down  by  the  sides  of^founUins,  or  resting  on 
beds  of  flowers,  and  could  hear  a  confused  harmony 
of  singing  birds,  falling  waters,  human  Toioes,  and 
musical  instruments.  Gladness  grew  in  me  upon  the 
discoreiv  of  so  delightful  a  scene.  I  wished  for  the 
wings  of  an  eagle  tl^t  I  might  fly  away  to  those  h^>py 
seats,  but  the  genius  told  me  tiiere  was  no  passage 
to  them  except  through  the  Gates  of  Death  that  I 
saw  opening  ereiy  moment  upon  the  bridge.  *  The 
islands,'  said  he,  '  that  lie  so  fresh  and  neen  before 
thee,  and  with  which  the  whole  face  of  the  ocean 
appears  spotted  as  fiar  as  thou  canst  see,  are  more  in 
number  than  the  sands  on  the  sea-shore ;  there  are 
myriads  of  islands  behind  those  which  thou  here  dis- 
coverest, reaching  farther  than  thine  eye,  or  even  thine 
imagination,  can  extend  itself.  These  are  the  man- 
sions of  good  men  after  death,  who,  according  to  the 
degree  and  kinds  of  virtue  in  which  they  exoeUed,  are 
dirtributed  among  these  seveiml  islands,  which  abound 
with  pleasures  of  diflbrent  kinds  and  degrees,  suitable 
to  the  relishes  and  perfections  of  those  who  are  settled 
in  them.  Eveir  island  is  a  paradise  accommodated  to 
its  respective  mhabitants.  Are  not  these,  0  Miixa ! 
habitations  worth  contending  forf  Does  life  appear 
miserable,  that  gives  thee  opportunities  of  earning 
such  a  reward  1  Is  death  to  be  feared,  that  will  con- 
vey thee  to  so  hi^y  an  existence  f  Think  not  man 
was  made  in  vain,  who  has  such  an  eternity  ifcserved 
for  him.'  I  gassed  with  inexpressible  pleasure  on 
these  happy  islands.  At  length,  said  I,  '  Show  me 
now,  I  beseedi  thee,  the  secrets  that  lie  hid  under 
those  dark  clouds  which  cover  the  ocean  on  the  other 
side  of  the  rock  of  adamant.'  The  cenius  making 
me  no  answer,  I  turned  about  to  address  myself  to 
him  a  second  time,  but  I  found  that  he  had  left  me. 
I  then  turned  again  to  the  vision  which  I  had  been 
so  long  contemplating,  but  instead  of  the  rolling  tide, 
the  araied  bridge,  and  the  happy  islands,  I  saw  no- 
thing but  the  long  hollow  valley  of  Bagdat,  with 
oxen,  sheep,  and  camels,  gracing  upon  the  sides  of  it. 

[Sir  Roger  Ik  Coveriey't  VitU  to  WeUmtnUer  AhUy.} 

My  fnend  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  told  me  the  other 
night  that  he  had  been  reading  my  paper  upon 
Westminster  Abbey, '  in  which,'  says  he,  *  there  are  a 
great  many  ingenious  Andes.'  He  told  me,  at  the 
sai^  time,  Uiat  he  observed  I  had  promised  another 
paper  upon  the  tombs,  and  that  he  snould  be  glad  to 
go  and  see  them  with  me,  not  having  visited  them 
since  he  had  r«wl  histoiy.  I  could  not  at  first  imar 
gine  how  this  came  into  the  knight's  head,  till  I 
recollected  that  he  had  been  very  busy  all  last  sum- 
mer upon  Baker's  Chronicle,  which  he  has  quoted 
several  times  in  his  disputes  with  Sir  Andrew  Free- 
port  since  his  last  coming  to  town.  Accordingly,  I 
promised  to  call  upon  him  the  next  morning,  that  we 
mi^t  go  together  to  the  abbey. 

1  found  tiie  knight  under  the  butler's  hands,  who 
always  shaves  him.  He  was  no  sooner  dressed,  than 
he  called  for  a  glass  of  the  widow  Truby's  water, 
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which  he  told  me  he  always  drank  before  he  went 
abroad.  He  recommended  to  me  a  dnun  of  it  at  the 
same  time,  with  so  much  heartiness,  that  I  coald  not 
forbear  drinking  it.  As  soon  as  1  had  got  it  down,  I 
found  it  very  unpalatable ;  upon  which  the  knight, 
observing  that  I  had  made  several  wiy  faces,  told  me 
that  he  knew  I  should  not  like  it  afc  first,  but  that  it 
was  the  best  thing  in  the  world  against  the  stone  or 
gravel. 

I  could  have  wished,  indeed,  that  he  had  acquainted 
me  with  the  virtues  of  it  sooner ;  but  it  was  too  late 
to  complaint  and  I  knew  what  he  had  done  was  out 
of  good  will.  Sir  Rog^  told  me  further,  that  he 
looked  upon  it  to  be  vezy  good  for  a  man  whilst  he 
stayed  in  town,  to  keep  on  infection,  and  that  he  got 
together  a  quantity  of  it  upon  the  first  news  of  the 
sickness  being  at  Dantzic :  when  of  a  sudden,  turning 
short  to  one  of  his  servants,  who  stood  behind  him,  he 
bade  him  call  a  hackney-coach,  and  take  care  that  it 
was  an  elderly  man  that  drove  it. 

He  then  resumed  his  discourse  upon  Mrs  Truby's 
water,  telling  me  that  the  widow  Truby  was  one  who 
did  more  good  than  all  the  doctors  and  apothecaries 
in  the  countij ;  that  she  distilled  every  poppj  that 
mw  within  five  miles  of  her;  that  she  distributed 
her  medicine  grcUis  among  all  sorts  of  people;  to 
which  the  knight  added,  that  she  had  a  vei^  great 
jointure,  and  that  the  whole  country  would  fain  have 
it  a  match  between  him  and  her ;  '  and  truly,'  says 
Sir  Roger, '  if  I  had  not  been  engaged,  perhaps  I  could 
not  have  done  better.' 

His  discoune  was  broken  ofif  by  his  man's  telling 
him  he  had  called  a  coach.  Upon  our  going  to  i^ 
after  having  cast  his  eye  upon  tiie  wheels,  he  asked 
the  coachman  if  his  axletree  was  good.  Upon  the 
fellow's  telling  him  he  would  warrant  it,  the  knight 
tomed  to  me,  told  me  he  looked  like  an  honest  man, 
and  went  in  without  further  ceremony. 

We  had  not  gone  far,  when  Sir  Roger,  popping  out 
his  head,  called  the  coachman  down  from  his  box,  and 
upon  presenting  himself  at  the  window,  asked  him  if 
be  smoked.  As  I  was  considering  what  this  would 
end  iir,  he  bade  him  stop  by  the  way  at  any  good 
tobacconist's,  and  take  in  a  roll  of  the  best  Virginia. 
Nothing  material  happened  in  the  remaining  part  of 
our  journey,  till  we  were  set  down  at  the  west  end  of 
the  abbey. 

As  we  went  up  the  body  of  the  church,  the  knight 
pointed  at  the  trophies  upon  one  of  the  new  monu- 
ments, and  cried  out, '  A  brave  man,  I  warrant  him  I' 
Passing  afterwards  by  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel,  he  flung 
his  heiMi  that  way,  and  cried, '  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel  1 
a  very  gallant  man  1'  As  we  stood  before  Busby's 
tomb,  the  knight  uttered  himself  again  after  the  same 
manner,  '  Dr  Busby !  a  great  man  1  he  whipped  my 
grandfather ;  a  very  great  man  !  I  should  have  gone 
to  him  myself,  if  I  had  not  been  a  blockhead ;  a  very 
great  man !' 

We  were  immediately  conducted  into  the  little 
chapel  on  the  right  hand.  Sir  Roger,  planting  him- 
self at  our  historian's  elbow,  was  very  attentive  to 
everything  he  said,  particularly  to  the  account  he 
gave  us  of  the  lord  who  had  cut  off  the  king  of  Mo- 
rocco's head.  Among  several  other  figures,  he  was 
very  well  pleased  to  see  the  statesman  Cecil  upon  his 
knees ;  and  concluding  them  all  to  be  great  men,  was 
conducted  to  the  figure  which  represents  that  martyr 
to  good  housewifery,  who  died  by  the  prick  of  a  needle. 
Upon  our  interpreter's  telling  us  that  she  was  a  maid 
of  honour  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  knight  was  very 
inquisitive  into  her  name  and  family ;  and  after  hav- 
ing regarded  her  finger  for  some  time,  '  1  wonder,' 
says  he,  '  that  Sir  Richard  Baker  has  said  nothing  of 
her  in  his  Chronicle.' 

We  were  then  conveyed  to  the  two  coronation 
chairs,  where  my  old  friend,  after  having  heard  that 


the  stone  underneath  the  most  ancient  of  them,  wfaidi 
was  brought  from  Scotland,  was  called  Jacob's  pillar, 
sat  himself  down  in  the  chair ;  and  looking  like  the 
figure  of  an  old  Gothic  king,  asked  our  interpreter, 
'  what  authority  they  had  to  say  that  Jacob  had  cv«r 
been  in  Scotland  V  The  fellow,  instead  of  returning 
him  an  answer,  told  him  '  that  he  hoped  his  honour 
would  pay  his  forfeit.'  I  could  observe  Sir  Roger  a  little 
rufiled  upon  being  thus  trepanned ;  but  our  guide  not 
insisting  upon  his  demand,  the  knight  soon  recovered 
his  good  humour,  and  whispered  in  my  ear,  that  '  if 
Will  Wimble  were  with  us,  and  saw  those  two  dMurs, 
it  would  go  hard  but  he  would  get  a  tobaooo-eiopper 
out  of  one  or  t*other  of  them.' 

Sir  Roger,  in  the  next  place,  laid  his  hand  upon 
Edward  IIL's  sword,  and  leaning  upon  the  pommel 
of  it,  gave  us  the  whole  history  of  the  Black  Pxin«e ; 
concluding,  that  in  Sir  Richard  Baker's  opinion,  Ed- 
ward III.  was  one  of  the  greatest  princes  that  ever 
sat  upon  the  English  throne. 

We  were  then  shown  Edward  the  Confecmir's  tomb ; 
upon  which  Sir  Roger  acquainted  us,  that  '  he  wm 
the  first  who  touched  for  the  evil :'  and  alterwardu 
Henry  IV.'s ;  upon  which  he  shook  his  head,  and  told 
us  '  there  was  fine  reading  in  the  casualties  of  that 
reign.' 

Our  conductor  then  pointed  to  that  monamcnt 
where  there  is  the  figure  of  one  of  our  Englisli  kings 
without  a  head ;  and  upon  giving  us  to  knew  that 
the  head,  which  was  of  beaten  silver,  had  been  itolen 
away  several  years  since ;  *  Some  Whig,  I'll  warrant 
you,'  says  Sir  Roger;  'you  ou^t  to  lock  np  your 
kings  better ;  they  will  c^ny  off  the  body  too,  if  joa 
do  not  take  cue. 

The  glorious  names  of  Henry  V,  and  Queen  Eliza- 
beth gave  the  knight  great  opportunities  of  shining, 
and  of  doing  justice  to  Sir  Richard  Baker,  *  who,'  as 
our  knight  observed  with  some  surprise,  '  had  a  great 
many  kings  in  him,  whose  monuments  he  had  noc 
seen  in  the  abbey.' 

For  mv  own  part,  I  could  not  but  be  pleased  to  see 
the  knight  show  such  an  honest  panion  for  the  gloiy 
of  his  country,  and  such  a  respectful  gratitude  to  tbe 
memory  of  its  princes. 

I  must  not  omit,  that  the  benevolence  of  my  good 
old  friend,  Which  flows  out  towards  every  one  be  con- 
verses with,  made  him  very  kind  to  our  interpreter, 
whom  he  looked  upon  as  an  extraordinary  man  ;  for 
which  reason  he  shook  him  by  the  hand  at  parting, 
telling  him  that  he  should  be  very  glad  to  see  him 
at  his  lodgings  in  Norfolk  Buildings,  and  talk 
these  matters  with  him  more  at  leisure. 


[The  Works  of  Creatian,} 

I  was  yesterday  about  sunset  walking  in  the  open 
fields,  until  the  night  insensibly  fell  upon  me.  I  at 
first  amused  myself  with  all  the  richness  and  variety 
of  colours  which  appeared  in  the  western  parts  of 
heaven.  In  proportion  as  they  faded  away  and  went 
out,  several  stars  and  planets  appeared  one  after 
another,  until  the  whole  firmament  was  in  »  glow. 
The  blueness  of  the  ether  was  exceedingly  heightened 
and  enlivened  by  the  season  of  the  year,  and  by  the 
rays  of  all  those  luminaries  that  passed  through  it. 
The  galaxy  appeared  in  its  most  b^utiful  white.  To 
complete  the  scene,  the  full  moon  rose  at  length  in 
that  clouded  majesty  which  Milton  takes  notice  oC 
and  opened  to  the  eye  a  new  picture  of  nature,  which 
was  more  finely  shaded,  and  disposed  among  softer 
lights,  than  that  which  the  sun  had  before  discovered 
to  us. 

As  I  was  surveying  the  moon  walking  in  her  bricht- 
ncss,  and  taking  her  progress  among  the  coostSla- 
tions,  a  thought  rose  in  me  whidi  I  believe  very  often 
perplexes  and  disturbs  men  of  serious  and  contem- 
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pUtire  DAtures.  Dayid  himself  fell  into  ii  in  that 
reflection :  *  When  I  consider  the  hearens  the  work  of 
thj  fingen,  the  moon  and  the  stan  which  thoa  hast 
ordaiDMl,  what  is  man  that  thoa  art  mindful  of  him, 
and  the  ton  of  man  that  thoa  regardest  him  V  In  the 
same  manner,  when  I  considered  that  infinite  host  of 
Rtan,  or,  to  speak  more  philosophically,  of  suns,  which 
were  then  shining  upon  me,  with  those  innumerable 
mU  of  planets  or  worlds  which  were  moTinir  roand 
their  refpective  sons — ^when  I  still  enlarged  the  idea^ 
and  sappoeed  another  heayen  of  suns  and  worlds 
rising  stul  abore  this  which  we  discoTerad,  and  these 
still  enlightened  by  a  superior  firmament  of  lumi- 
naries, which  are  planted  at  so  great  a  distance,  that 
they  may  appear  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  former  as 
the  stars  do  to  us — in  short,  while  I  pursued  this 
thought,  I  could  not  bat  reflect  on  that  little  insig- 
nificant figure  which  I  myself  bore  amidst  the  im- 
mensity of  God's  works. 

Were  the  sun  which  enlightens  this  part  of  the 
creation,  with  all  the  host  of  planetaiy  worlds  that 
moTe  about  him,  utterly  extinguished  and  annihi- 
lated, they  would  not  be  missed  more  than  a  grain  cf 
sand  upon  the  sea-shore.  The  space  they  possess  is 
so  exceedingly  little  in  comparison  of  the  whole,  that 
it  would  scarce  make  a  blank  in  the  creation.  The 
chasm  would  be  imperceptible  to  an  eye  that  could 
take  in  the  whole  compass  of  nature,  and  pass  from 
one  end  of  the  creation  to  the  other ;  as  it  is  possible 
there  may  be  such  a  sense  in  ourselves  hereafter,  or  in 
creatures  which  are  at  present  more  exalted  than  our- 
selves. We  see  many  stan  by  the  help  of  glasses 
which  we  do  not  disoorer  with  our  naked  eyes ;  and 
the  finer  our  telescopes  are,  the  more  still  are  our 
discoveries.  Huygenius  carries  this  thought  so  far, 
that  he  does  not  think  it  impossible  there  ma^  be 
stars  whose  light  has  not  yet  trarelled  down  to  us  since 
their  first  creation.  There  is  no  question  but  the 
unirene  has  certain  bounds  set  to  it ;  but  when  we 
consider  that  it  is  the  work  of  infinite  power  prompted 
by  infinite  goodness,  with  an  infinite  space  to  exert 
itself  in,  how  can  our  imagination  set  any  bounds  to 
'  it? 

I  To  return,  therefore,  to  my  fint  thought ;  I  could 
not  but  look  upon  myself  with  secret  horror  as  a  being 
that  was  not  worth  the  smallest  regard  of  one  who 
had  so  great  a  work  under  his  care  and  superinten- 
dency.  I  was  afraid  of  being  overlooked  amidst  the 
immensity  of  nature,  and  lost  among  that  infinite 
variety  of  creatures  which  in  all  probability  swarm 
through  all  these  immeasurable  regions  of  matter. 

In  order  to  reooyer  myself  from  this  mortifving 
thought,  I  considered  that  it  took  its  rise  from  those 
narrow  conceptions  which  we  are  apt  to  entertain  of 
the  divine  nature.    We  ourselves  cannot  attend  to 
niany  different  objects  at  the  same  time.    If  we  are 
careful  to  inspect  some  things,  we  must  of  coune 
ueglect  others.    This  imperfection  which  we  observe 
in  oumelyes  is  an  imperfection  that  cleaves  in  some 
degree  to  creatures  of^  the  highest  capacities,  as  they 
are  creatures;  that  is,  beings  of  finite  and  limited 
natures.    The  presence  of  every  created  being  is  con- 
fined to  a  certain  measure  of  space,  and  consequently 
hiM  observation  is  stinted  to  a   certain  number  of 
objects.    The  sphere  in  which  we  move,  and  act,  and 
understand,  is  of  a  wider  circumference  to  one  crea- 
ture than  another,  according  as  we  rise  one  above 
Another  in  the  scale  of  existence.    But  the  vridest  of 
these  our  spheres  has  its  circumference.  When,  there- 
fore, we  reflect  on  the  divine  nature,  we  are  so  used 
And  accustomed  to  this  imperfection  in  ourselves,  that 
ve  cannot  forbear  in  some  measure  ascribing  it  to  Him 
in  whom  there  is  no  shadow  of  imperfection.    Our 
xt^aw>n  indeed  assures  us  that  his  attributes  are  in- 
finite;  but  the  poorness  of  our  conceptions  is  such, 
that  it  cannot  forbear  setting  bounds  to  eyerything  it 


contemplates,  until  our  reason  comes  agun  to  our 
succour,  and  throws  down  all  those  little  prejudices 
which  rise  in  us  unawarts,  and  are  natural  to  the 
mind  of  man. 

We  shall,  therefore,  utterly  extinguish  this  melan- 
choly thouffht  of  our  being  overlooked  by  our  Maker, 
in  the  multiplicity  of  his  works  and  the  infijiity  of 
those  objects  among  which  he  seems  to  be  incessantly 
employed,  if  we  consider,  in  the  first  place,  that  he  is 
omnipresent;  and,  in  the  second,  that  hie  is  omni- 
scienL 

If  we  consider  him  in  his  omnipresence,  hu  being 
passes  through,  actuates,  and  supports  the  whole 
name  of  nature.  His  creation,  and  eyeiy  part  of  it, 
is  full  of  him.  There  is  nothing  he  has  made  that  is 
either  so  distant,  so  little,  or  so  inconsiderable,  which 
he  does  not  essentially  inhabit.  His  substance  is 
within  the  substance  of  eveiy  being,  whether  material 
or  immaterial,  and  as  intimately  present  to  it  as  thai 
being  is  to  itself.  It  would  be  an  imperfection  in 
him  were  he  able  to  remove  out  of  one  place  into  an- 
other, or  to  withdraw  himself  from  anything  he  has 
created,  or  from  any  part  of  that  space  which  is  dif- 
fused and  spread  abroad  to  infinity.  In  short,  to 
speak  of  him  in  the  language  of  the  old  philosopher, 
he  is  a  being  whose  centre  is  everywhere,  and  his  cir- 
cumference nowhere. 

In  the  second  place,  he  is  omniscient  as  well  as 
omnipresent.  His  omniscience,  indeed,  necessarily 
and  naturally  flows  from  his  omnipresence :  he  can- 
not but  be  conscious  of  every  motion  that  arises  in 
the  whole  material  world,  which  he  thus  essentially 
pervades ;  and  of  eveiy  thought  that  is  stirring  in  the 
mtellectual  world,  to  every  part  of  which  he  is  thus 
intimately  united.  Seyenl  moralists  have  considered 
the  creation  as  the  temple  of  God,  which  he  has  built 
with  lus  own  hands,  and  which  is  filled  with  his  pre- 
sence. Others  have  considered  infinite  space  as  the 
receptacle,  or  rather  the  habitation,  of  the  Almighty. 
But  the  noblest  and  moot  exalted  way  of  considering 
this  infinite  space  is  that  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who 
calls  it  the  aensorium  of  the  Godhead.  Brutes  and 
men  have  their  tauoriola,  or  little  sensoriums,  by 
which  they  apprehend  the  presence  and  perceive  the 
actions  of  a  few  objects  that  lie  contiguous  to  them. 
Their  knowledge  and  observation  turn  within  a  very 
narrow  circle.  But  as  God  Almighty  cannot  but 
peroeiye  and  know  everything  in  which  he  resides, 
infinite  space  gives  room  to  in&iite  knowledge,  and  is, 
as  it  were,  an  organ  to  omniscience. 

Were  the  soiU  separate  from  the  body,  and  with 
one  glanoe  of  thought  should  start  beyond  the  bounds 
of  the  creation — should  it  for  miUions  of  years  con- 
tinue its  progress  through  infinite  space  with  the  same 
activity — it  would  still  find  itself  within  the  embrace 
of  its  Creator,  and  encompassed  round  with  the  im- 
mensity of  the  Godhead.  While  we  are  in  the  body, 
he  is  not  less  present  with  us  because  he  is  concealed 
from  us.  '  Oh  that  I  knew  where  I  might  find  him  !' 
says  Job.  '  Behold  I  go  forward,  but  he  is  not  there ; 
and  backward,  but  I  cannot  perceive  him :  on  the  left 
hand  where  he  does  work,  but  I  cannot  behold  him : 
he  hideth  himself  on  the  right  hand  that  I  cannot  see 
him.'  In  short,  reason  as  well  as  revelation  assures 
us  that  he  cannot  be  absent  from  ui,  notwithstanding 
he  is  undisoovered  by  us. 

In  this  consideration  of  God  Almighty's  omnipre- 
sence and  omniscience,  every  nncomforti^le  thought 
yanishe*.  He  cannot  but  r^^ard  eyeiything  that  has 
be^ng,  especially  such  of  his  creatures  who  fear  tbe^ 
^re  not  regarded  by  him.  He  is  privy  to  all  their 
thouffhts,  and  to  that  anxiety  cf  heart  in  particular 
which  is  apt  to  trouble  them  on  this  occasion :  for  as 
it  is  impossible  he  should  overlook  any  of  his  crear 
tures,  so  we  may  be  confident  that  he  rc^^s  with  an 
eye  of  mercy  those  who  endeavour  to  recommend  , 
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themselves  to  his  notice,  and  in  an  unfeigned  humi- 
lity of  heart  think  themselves  unworthy  that  he 
should  be  mindful  of  them. 


EUSTACE  BUIWBLI. 

Eustace  Buixsell  has  already  been  mentioned  as 
one  of  the  contributors  to  the  *  Spectator.'  He  was 
a  relation  of  Addison,  who  patronised  hiro  with 
much  kindness,  and  procured  for  him  several  lucra- 
tive offices  in  Ireland.  Thirty-seven  numbers  of 
the  '  Spectator*  are  ascribed  to  Bndgell ;  and  though 
Dr  Johnson  says  that  these  were  either  written  by 
Addison,  or  so  much  improved  by  him  that  they 
were  made  in  a  manner  his  own,*  there  seems  to  be 
no  sufficient  authority  for  the  assertion,  which,  in 
itself,  appears  somewhat  improbable,  as  Addison 
was  not  likely  to  allow  another  to  obtain  the  credit 
due  to  himsdf.  It  is  true  that  the  style  and  humour 
resemble  those  of  Addison;  but  as  tiie  two  writers 
Were  much  together,  a  successful  attempt  on  Bud- 
gell*s  part  to  imitate  the  productions  of  his  friend, 
was  probable  enough.  In  1717,  Budgell,  who,  not- 
withstanding the  good  sense  and  sound  morality  of 
his  writingB  in  the  *  Spectator,'  was  a  man  of  ex- 
treme vanity  and  revengefhl  feeling,  had  the  impru- 
dence to  lampoon  the  Irish  viceroy,  by  whom  he 
had  been  deeply  offi;nded ;  the  result  of  which  was 
his  dismissal  from  office,  and  return  to  England. 
During  the  prevalence  of  the  South-Sea  scheme,  he 
lost  a  fortune  of  £20,000,  and  subsequently  figiired 
principally  as  a  virulent  party  writer,  and  an  advo- 
cate m  fr^thinking.  At  length  his  declining  repu- 
tation suffered  a  mortal  blow  by  the  establishment 
against  him  of  the  charge  of  having  forged  a  testa- 
ment in  his  own  fiivour.  It  is  to  t^is  circumstance 
that  Pope  alludes  in  the  couplet — 

Let  Budgell  charge  low  Grub  Street  on  my  quill. 
And  write  whate'er  he  please    except  my  will. 

Some  years  afterwards,  this  wretched  man,  finding 
life  unsupportable,  deliberately  committed  suicide, 
by  leaping  from  a  boat  while  shooting  London 
Bridge.  'This  took  place  in  1737.  There  was  found 
in  his  bureau  a  slip  of  paper,  on  which  he  had  writ- 
ten— 

What  Cato  did,  and  Addison  approved, 
Cannot  be  wrong. 

But  in  this  he  certainly  misrepresented  the  opinion 
of  Addison,  who  has  put  the  following  worda  into 
the  mouth  of  the  dying  Cato : — 

Yet  methinks  a  beam  of  light  breaks  in 

On  my  departing  soul.    Alas !  I  fear 

I've  been  too  hasty.    O  ye  powers  that  search 

The  heart  of  man,  and  weigh  his  inmost  thoughts. 

If  I  have  done  am  ids,  impute  it  not. 

The  best  may  err,  but  you  arc  good. 

The  contributions  of  Budgell  to  the  'Spectator' 
are  distinguished  by  tiie  letter  X.  We  select  one 
of  them,  on 

IThe  Ah  qf  Growing  £ich.] 

Lurian  rallies  the  philosophers  in  his  time,  who 
could  not  agree  whether  thev  should  admit  riches  into 
the  number  of  real  goods ;  the  professors  of  the  severer 
sects  threw  them  quite  out,  while  others  as  resolutely 
inserted  them. 

I  am  apt  to  believe,  that  as  the  world  grew  more 
polite,  the  rigid  doctrines  of  the  first  were  wholly  dis- 
carded ;  and  I  do  not  find  any  one  so  hardy  at  pre- 


•  Boo  DotweU'a  Llfo  of  Johnnon,  voL  Ul. 


sent  as  to  deny  that  there  are  veiy  great  advantages 
in  the  enjoyment  of  a  plentiful  fortune.  Indeed  the 
best  and  wisest  of  men,  though  they  may  possibly 
despise  a  good  part  of  those  thinin  which  the  warld 
calls  pleasures,  can,  I  think,  har£y  be  insensible  «f 
that  weight  and  dignity  which  a  moderate  share  of 
wealth  adds  to  their  characters,  counsels,  and  actions. 

We  find  it  is  a  ^neral  complaint  in  profetaions  and 
trades,  that  the  richest  members  of  them  are  chiefly 
encouraged,  and  this  Is  falsely  imputed  to  the  ill- 
nature  of  mankind,  who  aro  ever  bestowing  tlieir 
favours  on  such  as  least  want  them  ;  whereas,  if  we 
fairly  consider  their  proceedings  in  this  case,  we  shall 
find  them  founded  on  undoubted  reason  ;  rince,  sap- 
posing  both  equal  in  their  natural  integrity,  I  ought, 
in  common  prudence,  to  fear  foul  play  from  an  indi- 
gent person,  rather  than  from  one  whose  oicumstanoes 
seem  to  have  placed  him  above  the  bare  temptation 
of  money.    ^ 

This  reason  also  makes  the  commonwealth  regard 
her  richest  subjects  as  those  who  are  most  oonoemed 
for  her  quiet  and  interest,  and  consequently  fitted  to 
be  intrusted  with  her  highest  employments.  On  the 
contrary,  Catiline's  saving  to  those  men  of  despeate 
fortunes  who  applied  theznselves  to  him,  and  of  whom 
he  afterwards  composed  his  army,  that  *  they  had  no- 
thing to  hope  for  but  a  civil  war,  was  too  true  not  to 
make  the  impressions  he  desired. 

I  believe  I  need  not  fear  but  that  what  I  have  said 
in  praise  of  money  will  be  more  than  sufficient  with 
most  of  my  readers  to  excuse  the  subject  of  my  pre- 
sent p^per,  which  I  intend  as  an  essay  on  *  The  ways 
to  raise  a  man's  fortune,  or  the  art  of  growing  rich. 

The  first  and  most  infallible  method  towards  the 
attaining  of  this  end  is  thrift :  all  men  an  not  equally 
qualified  for  getting  money,  but  it  is  in  the  power  of 
every  one  alike  to  practise  this  virtue ;  and  I  believe 
there  are  few  persons  who,  if  they  please  to  reflect  on 
their  past  lives,  will  not  find,  that  had  they  saved  all 
those  little  sums  which  they  have  spent  unneeessarilv, 
they  might  at  present  have  been  masters  of  a  compe- 
tent fortune.  Diligence  justly  claims  the  next  place 
to  thrift ;  I  find  both  these  excellentlv  well  recom- 
mended to  common  use  in  the  three  followii^  Italian 
proverbs : — 

'  Never  do  that  by  proxy  which  you  can  do  yoondfl* 
'  Never  defer  that  until  to-morrow  which  you  can  do 

to-day.' 
'  Never  neglect  small  matters  and  expenses.* 

A  third  instrument  in  growing  rich  is  method  in 
business,  which,  as  well  as  the  two  fcnmer,  is  also  at- 
tainable by  persons  of  the  meanest  capacities. 

The  famous  Do  Witt,  one  of  the  greatest  statcamen 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  being  asked  by  a  friend 
how  he  was  able  to  despatch  that  multitude  of  a&irs 
in  which  he  was  engaged  f  replied,  ThMX  his  whole  ait 
consisted  in  doing  one  thing  at  once.  I(  says  he,  I 
have  any  necessary  despatches  to  make,  I  think  of 
nothing  else  until  those  are  finished ;  if  any  domestic 
afiihirs  require  my  attention,  I  give  myself  up  wliolly  i 
to  them  until  they  are  set  in  oiuer.  ' 

In  short,  we  often  see  men  of  dull  and  phlef^matic 
tempers  arriving  to  ^reat  estates,  by  making  a  refular 
and  orderly  disposition  of  their  business ;  and  thai, 
without  it,  the  greatest  parts  and  most  lively  imagi- 
nations rather  puzsle  their  affidrs,  than  hxing  them  to 
a  happy  issue. 

From  what  has  been  said,  I  think  I  may  lay  it 
down  as  a  maxim,  that  everv  man  of  good  «*w"~«*r 
sense  may,  if  he  pleases,  in  his  partioular  station  of 
life,  most  certainly  be  ricL  The  reason  whv  we  aome- 
times  see  that  men  of  the  greatest  o^fiacities  are  Aoi 
so,  is  either  because  they  despise  wealth  in  compari- 
son of  something  else,  or,  at  least,  are  not  conteot  u> 
be  getting  an  estate,  unless  they  may  do  it  thcix  own 
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wftj,  and  at  the  same  time  enjoy  all  the  pleasures  and 
gratifications  of  life. 

Bat  besides  these  ordinaiy  fonns  of  growing  rich,  it 
most  be  allowed  that  there  is  room  for  eenius  as  well 
in  thiB^as  in  all  other  circumstances  of  me. 

Though  the  ways  of  getting  money  were  long  since 
yeiy  numerous,  and  though  so  many  new  ones  have 
been  found  out  of  late  years,  then  is  certainly  still 
remaining  so  laige  a  field  for  inyention,  that  a  man 
of  an  indifferent  head  might  easily  sit  down  and  draw 
up  such  a  plan  for  the  conduct  and  support  of  his  life, 
as  was  never  yet  once  thought  of. 
We  daily  see  methods  put  in  practice  by  hungry 
■  and  in^nious  men,  whidi  demonstrate  the  power  of 
invention  in  this  particular. 

It  is  reported  of  Scaramouche,  the  first  fiunous 
Italian  comedian,  that  being  in  Paris,  and  in  great 
want,  he  bethought  himself  of  constantly  plying  near 
the  door  of  a  noted  perfumer  in  that  city,  and  when 
any  one  came  out  who  had  been  buying  snuff,  never 
failed  to  desire  a  taste  of  them :  when  he  had  by  this 
means  got  together  a  quantity  made  up  of  several 
different  sorts,  he  sold  it  again  at  a  lower  rate  to  the 
bame  perfumer,  who,  finding  out  the  trick,  called  it 
Tabac  de  miUeJUun,  or '  Snuff  of  a  thousand  flowers.' 
The  story  farther  tells  us,  that  by  this  means  he  got 
a  very  comfortable  subsistence,  until,  making  too  much 
haste  to  erow  rich,  he  one  day  took  such  an  unreason- 
able pindi  out  of  the  box  of  a  Swiss  officer,  as  engaged 
him  m  a  quarrel,  and  obliged  him  to  quit  this  inge- 
nious way  of  life. 

Nor  can  I  in  this  place  omit  doing  justice  to  a 
youth  of  my  own  country,  who,  though  he  is  scarce 
yet  twelve  years  old,  has,  with  great  industry  and  ap- 
plication, attained  to  the  art  of  beating  the  grenadiers' 
march  on  his  chin.  I  am  credibly  informed,  that  by 
this  means  he  does  not  only  maintain  himself  and  his 
mother,  but  that  he  is  laying  up  money  evenr  day, 
with  a  design,  if  the  war  continues,  to  purchase  a 
drum  at  least,  if  not  a  pair  of  colours. 

I  shall  conclude  these  instances  with  the  device  of 
the  famous  Rabelais,  when  he  was  at  a  great  distance 
from  Paris,  and  without  money  to  bear  his  expenses 
thither.  This  ingenious  author  being  thus  sharp  set, 
got  together  a  convenient  quantity  of  brick-dust,  and 
having  disposed  of  it  into  several  papers,  writ  upon 
one,  'poison  for  monsieur,'  upon  a  second,  'poison 
for  the  dauphin,'  and  on  a  third, '  poison  for  the  king.' 
Having  made  this  provision  for  the  royal  family  of 
France,  he  laid  his  papers  so  that  his  landlord,  who 
was  an  inquisitive  man,  and  a  good  subject,  might  get 
a  sight  of  them. 

The  plot  succeeded  as  he  desired ;  the  host  gave 
immediate  intelligence  to  the  secretary  of  state.  The 
secretary  present^  sent  down  a  special  messenger, 
who  brougnt  up  the  traitor  to  court,  and  provided  him 
at  the  king's  expense  with  proper  acconmiodations  on 
the  road.  As  soon  as  he  appeared,  he  was  known  to  be 
the  celebrated  Rabelais ;  and  his  powder  upon  exami- 
nation being  found  very  innocent,  the  jest  was  only 
laughed  at;  for  which  a  less  eminent  droll  would 
have  been  sent  to  the  galleys. 

Trade  and  commerce  might  doubtless  be  still 
Taricd  a  thousand  ways,  out  of  which  would  arise  such 
branches  as  have  not  yet  been  touched.  The  famous 
Doily  is  still  fresh  in  every  one's  memory,  who  raised 
a  fortune  by  finding  out  materials  for  such  stufils  as 
might  at  once  be  cheap  and  genteeL  I  have  heard  it 
affirmed,  that,  had  not  he  discovered  this  frueal  me- 
thod of  gratifying  our  pride,  we  should  hardly  have 
been  so  well  able  to  canr  on  the  last  war. 

I  regard  trade  not  only  as  highly  advantageous  to 
the  commonwealth  in  general,  but  as  the  mwt  natu- 
ral and  likely  method  of  making  a  man's  fortune, 
having  observed,  since  my  being  a  Spectator  in  the 
world,  greater  estates  got  about  'Cnange  than  at 


Whitehall  or  St  James's.  I  believe  I  may  also  add, 
that  the  first  acquisitions  are  generally  attended  with 
more  satisfaction,  and  as  good  a  conscience. 

I  must  not,  however,  close  this  essay  wi^out  observ- 
ing, that  what  has  been  said  is  only  intended  for  per- 
sons in  the  common  ways  of  thriving,  and  is  not  de- 
signed for  those  men  who,  from  low  beginnings,  push 
themselves  up  to  the  top  of  states  and  the  most  con- 
siderable figures  in  life.  My  maxim  of  saving  is  not 
designed  for  such  as  these,  smce  nothing  is  more  usual 
than  for  thrift  to  disappoint  the  ends  of  ambition ;  it 
being  almost  impossible  that  the  mind  should  be  in- 
tent upon  trifles,  while  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  form- 
ing some  great  design. 

I  may  therefore  compare  these  men  to  a  great  poet, 
who,  as  Lon^nuB  says,  while  he  is  full  of  the  most 
magnificent  ideas,  is  not  always  at  leisure  to  mind 
the  little  beauties  and  niceties  of  his  art. 

I  would,  however,  have  all  my  readers  take  great 
care  how  they  mistake  themselves  for  uncommon 
geniuses  and  men  above  rule,  since  it  is  very  easy  for 
them  to  be  deceived  in  this  particular. 


JOHN  HVGHES. 

Very  different  from  Bodgell's  character  was  that 
of  John  Hdoheb,  the  other  principal  contributor  to 
the  *  Spectator.'  To  this  individua],  who  was  dia- 
tinguiahed  by  a  mild,  amiable,  contented,  and  pious 
dii^oiition,  and  considerable  abilities  as  a  nlMsing 
writer,  are  attributed  two  pi^en  and  several  letters 
in  the '  Tatler,'  eleven  papers  and  thirteen  letters  in 
the  *  Spectator,'  and  two  papers  In  the  *  Guardian.' 
The  high  reputation  which  he  at  one  time  enjoyed 
as  a  writer  cf  poetry,  has  now  justly  declined.  In 
translation,  however,  both  in  poetry  and  prose,  he 
made  some  highly  successful  efforts.  Or  several 
dramatic  pieces  which  he  produced,  Ths  Siege  of 
Damaecue  alone  has  escaped  from  oblivion.  In  this 
play,  the  morality,  diction,  and  imagery,  daim  much 
admiration;  but  it  is  too  little  fitted  to  move  the 
passions  to  be  a  favourite  on  the  stage.  Though 
still  occasionally  acted,  it  affords  greater  pleasure  in 
the  doset.  So  highly  did  Addison  esteem  the  talent 
of  Hughes,  that  he  requested  him  to  furnish  the 
fifth  act  of  *Cato;*  and  it  was  not  till  some  pro- 
gress had  been  made  in  the  labour,  that  a  change 
of  purpose  on  Addison*s  part  interfered.  In  the 
opinion  of  Dr  Joseph  Warton,  *  Hughes  was  very 
capable  of  writing  this  fifth  act  **The  Siege  of 
Damascus"  is  a  b^ter  tragedy  than  **  Cato^"  though 
Pope  siTected  to  speak  sUghtinglv  of  its  author.'* 
The  reputation  of  Hughes  was  weU  sustained  by  the 
manner  in  which  he  edited  the  works  of  Spenser. 
The  virtues  of  this  estimable  person  (who  died  in 
1720,  at  the  age  of  forty-three)  were  affectionately 
commemorated  by  Sir  Richard  Steele,  in  a  publica- 
tion called  The  Theatre,  *  All  the  pCTiodical  essays 
of  Hughes,'  says  Dr  Drake, '  are  written  in  a  style 
which  is,  in  general,  easy,  correct,  and  degant :  they 
occasionally  exhibit  wit  and  humour ;  and  they  uni- 
formly tend  to  inculcate  the  beat  precepts,  moral, 
prudontial,  and  religiou8.'f    One  of  his  best  Is  on 

If  we  look  abroad  upon  the  great  multitude  of 
mankind,  and  endeavour  to  trace  out  the  prindples 
of  action  in  every  individual,  it  will,  I  thmk,  seem 
highly  probable  that  ambition  runs  through  the  whole 
species,  and  that  every  man,  in  proportion  to  the 
vigour  of  his  complexion,  is  more  or  less  actuated  by 
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t  Drake's  Eaiays,  lU.  fiu. 
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it.  It  is,  indeed,  no  uncommon  thing  to  meet  with 
men  who,  by  the  natural  bent  of  their  inclinations, 
and  without  the  discipline  of  philosophy,  aspire  not 
to  the  heights  of  power  and  grandeur ;  who  never  set 
their  hearts  upon  a  numerous  train  of  clients  and 
dependencies,  nor  other  gay  appendages  of  greatness ; 
who  are  contented  with  a  competency,  and  will  not 
molest  their  tmnquillity  to  gain  an  abundance ;  but 
it  is  not  therefore  to  be  concluded  that  such  a  man  is 
not  ambitious :  his  desires  may  hare  cut  out  another 
channel,  and  determined  him  to  other  pursuits ;  the 
motive,  however,  may  be  still  the  same ;  and  in  these 
cases  likewise  the  man  may  be  equally  pushed  on 
with  the  desire  of  distinction. 

Though  the  pure  consciousness  of  worthy  actions, 
abstracted  from  the  views  of  popular  applause,  be  to 
a  generous  mind  an  ample  reward,  yet  the  desire  of 
distinction  was  doubtless  implanted  in  our  natures  as 
an  additional  incentive  to  exert  ourselves  in  virtuous 
excellence. 

This  passion,  indeed,  like  all  others,  is  frequently 
pervert^  to  evil  and  ignoble  purposes,  so  that  we  mav 
account  for  many  of  the  excellencies  and  follies  of  lire 
upon  the  same  innate  principle,  te  wit,  the  desire  of 
being  remarkable ;  for  this,  as  it  has  b^n  differently 
cultivated  by  education,  study,  and  converse,  will  bring 
forth  suitable  effects,  as  it  faXis  in  with  an  ingenuous 
disposition  or  a  corrupt  mind;  it  does  accordingly 
express  itself  in  acts  of  magnanimity  or  selfish  cun- 
ning, as  it  meets  with  a  good  or  weak  understanding. 
As  it  has  been  employed  in  embellishing  the  mind, 
or  adorning  the  outside,  it  renders  the  man  eminently 
praiseworthy  or  ridiculous.  Ambition,  therefore,  is 
not  te  be  confined  only  to  one  passion  or  pursuit ;  for 
as  the  same  humours,  in  constitutions  otherwise  diffe- 
rent, affect  ike  body  after  different  manners,  so  the 
same  aspiring  principle  within  us  sometimes  breaks 
forth  upon  one  object,  sometimes  upon  another. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  there  is  as  great  a  de- 
sire of  glory  in  a  ring  of  wrestlers  or  cudgel-players,  as 
in  any  other  more  refined  competition  for  superiority. 
No  man  that  eould  avoid  it  would  ever  suffer  his 
head  to  be  lm>ken  but  out  of  a  principle  of  honour. 
This  is  the  secret  spring  that  pushes  them  forward ; 
and  the  superiority  whidi  thi^  gain  above  the  undis- 
tinguished many,  does  more  thsA  repair  those  wounds 
they  have  received  in  the  combat.  It  is  Mr  Waller's 
opinion,  that  Julius  Csesar,  had  he  not  been  master  of 
the  Roman  empire,  would  in  all  probability  have 
made  an  excellent  wrestler. 

'  Great  Julius,  on  the  mountains  bred^ 
A  flock  perhaps  or  herd  had  led  ; 
He  that  the  world  subdued,  had  been 
But  the  best  wrestler  on  the  green.' 

That  he  subdued  the  world,  was  owing  to  the  acci- 
dents of  art  and  knowledge:  had  he  not  met  with 
those  advantages.,  the  same  sparks  of  emulation  would 
have  kindled  within  him,  and  prompted  him  to  dis- 
tinguish himself  in  some  enterprise  of  a  lower  nature. 
Since,  Uierefore,  no  miui*s  lot  is  so  unalterably  fixed 
in  this  life,  but  that  a  thousand  accidents  may  either 
forward  or  disappoint  his  advancement,  it  is,  me- 
thinks,  a  pleasant  and  inoffensive  speculation,  to 
consider  a  great  man  as  divested  of  alt  the  adventi- 
tious circumstances  of  fortune,  and  to  bring  him  down 
in  one's  imacination  to  that  low  station  of  life,  the 
nature  of  which  bears  some  distant  resemblance  to 
that  high  one  he  is  at  present  possessed  of.  Thus  one 
may  view  him  exercising  in  miniature  those  talents 
of  nature  which,  being  drawn  out  by  education  to 
their  full  length,  enable  him  for  the  dischaige  of 
some  important  employment.  On  the  other  hand, 
one  may  raise  uneducated  merit  to  such  a  pitoh  of 
greatness,  as  may  seem  equal  to  the  possible  extent 
of  his  improved  capacity. 


Thus  nature  furnishes  a  man  with  a  general 
tite  of  glory ;  education  determines  it  to  Mm  or  thai 
particular  object.  The  desire  of  distinction  is  noi«  I 
think,  in  any  instance  more  observable  than  in  Uw 
variety  of  outsides  and  new  appearances  wlydk  tlie 
modish  part  of  the  world  axe  obliced  to  provide,  in 
order  to  make  themselves  remarksS^e;  for  aaythiag 
glaring  or  particular,  either  in  behaviour  or  apparel, 
is  known  to  have  this  good  effect,  that  it  catAos  ttkt 
eye,  and  will  not  suffer  you  to  pass  over  the  pcnon  so 
sidomed  without  due  notice  and  observation.  It  ba» 
likewise,  upon  this  account,  been  frequently  leMnted 
as  a  veiy  great  slight,  to  leave  any  gentleman  out  of 
a  lampoon  or  satire,  who  has  as  much  riski  to  he 
there  as  his  neighbour,  because  it  supposes  ue  penoo 
not  eminent  enough  to  be  taken  notice  o£  To  this 
passionate  fondness  for  distinction,  are  owin^  Tanoos 
frolicsome  and  irregular  practices,  as  sallying  oat  into 
nocturnal  exploits,  breaking  of  windows,  sukg^jag  ai 
catehes,  beating  the  wateh,  getting  drunk  twice  n  day, 
killing  a  great  number  of  horses,  with  many  other  en- 
terprises of  the  like  fiery  nature ;  for  certainly  many 
a  man  is  more  rakish  and  extravagant  than  he  woald 
willingly  be,  were  there  not  others  to  look  on  and  give 
their  approbation. 

One  very  common,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
absurd  ambition  that  ever  showed  itself  in  human 
nature, .  is  that  which  comes  upon  a  man  with  expe- 
rience and  old  age,  the  season  when  it  micht  be 
expected  he  should  be  wisest ;  and  therefore  it  can- 
not receive  any  of  those  lessening  circumstances  whidi 
do,  in  some  measure,  excuse  the  disorderly  foments 
of  youthful  blood:  I  mean  the  passion  fat  getting 
money,  exclusive  of  the  character  of  the  provident 
father,  the  affectionate  husband,  or  the  generoos 
friend.  It  may  be  remarked,  for  the  comfort  dTlionest 

Eoverty,  that  this  desire  reigns  most  in  those  who 
ave  but  few  good  qualities  to  recommend  them.  This 
is  a  weed  that  will  grow  in  a  barren  soiL  Humanity, 
good  nature,  and  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  ednca- 
tion,  are  incompatible  with  avarice.  It  is  strange  to 
see  how  suddenly  this  abject  passion  kills  aU  the  noUe 
sentiments  and  generous  ambitions  that  adorn  human 
nature ;  it  renders  the  man  who  is  over-run  with  it  a 
peevish  and  cruel  master,  a  severe  parent,  an  unso- 
ciable husband,  a  distant  and  mistrustful  friend.  But 
it  is  more  to  the  present  purpose  to  connder  it  as  an 
abs)ird  passion  of  the  heart,  rather  than  as  a  vicious 
affection  of  the  mind.  As  there  are  frequent  instances 
to  be  met  with  of  a  proud  humility,  so  this  paasioii, 
contrary  to  most  others,  affects  applause,  by  avoiding 
all  show  and  appearance ;  for  this  reason,  it  wiU  not 
sometimes  endure  even  the  common  decencies  of 
apparel.  'A  covetous  man  will  call  himself  poor, 
that  you  may  soothe  his  vanity  by  contradicting  him.' 
Love,  and  the  desire  of  gloiy,  as  they  are  the  most 
natural,  so  they  are  capable  of  being  refined  into  the 
most  delicate  and  rational  passions.  It  is  true,  the 
wise  man  who  strikes  out  of  the  secret  paths  of  a 
private  life,  for  honour  and  dignity,  allured  by  the 
splendour  of  a  court,  and  the  unfelt  weight  of  public 
employment,  whether  he  succeeds  in  his  attempts  or 
not,  usually  comes  near  enough  to  this  painted  great-  , 
ness  to  discern  the  daubins ;  he  is  then  desirous  of 
extricating  himself  out  of  Uie  huny  of  life,  that  ht 
may  pass  away  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  tranquil- 
lity and  retirement. 

It  may  be  thought,  then,  but  common  prudence  in 
a  man  not  to  change  a  better  state  for  a  worse,  nor 
ever  to  quit  that  which  he  knows  he  shall  take  up 
i^in  with  pleasure ;  and  yet  if  human  life  be  not  a 
little  moved  with  the  gentle  ^es  of  hope  and  fenn,  < 
there  may  be  some  danger  of  its  stagnatmg  in  an  nn-  | 
manly  indolence  and  security.  It  is  a  known  story 
of  Domitian,  that  after  he  had  possessed  himself  of 
the  Roman  empire,  his  desires  turned  upon  catchxng 
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Artiie  uid  muculins  apiriU  in  the  Tigonr  of 
jouth  neither  oat  nor  ought  to  reinun  M  reet ;  if 
ther  debftT  themiwlTH  from  kiming  >t  ■  noble  object, 
their  deains  will  more  downiraxdit,  *nd  tbej  will  feel 
themKlTH  KtUkted  br  eome  low  and  kbject  puaion. 
Thoa,  if  joa  eat  off  the  top  bnuichea  of  >  tne,  knd 
"'  not  auBer  it  to  f^raw  taty  higher,  it  will  not  theie- 
eeue  to  grow,  but  will  qaicktj  ihooC  oat  at  the 
bottom.  The  nun,  indeed,  wbo  goa  into  the  world 
nly  with  the  narrow  viewi  of  Hlf-intneet,  who 
catches  at  tJie  appUuw  of  an  idle  multitads,  ■■  he 
can  find  do  acdid  contentment  at  the  end  of  hia  joui- 
nef,  »  he  dnerrea  to  meet  witb  dlnppointmenU  in 
hii  way  ;  but  he  who  ia  aetoated  b;  a  nobler  prin- 
ciple, whoee  mind  ia  u  &r  snlarged  ai  to  take  in  the 
pKxpact  of  hi*  couDtij'*  good,  who  ie  enainoured  with 
'  pnuae  which  ia  one  of  the  fait  attandanta  of 
tt,  and  tbIdm  not  tboM  acclamationi  which  are 
not  eeeonded  bj  the  impaKial  tectimony  of  hia  own 
■Bind  ;  i4o  npinca  not  at  the  low  atation  which  Pro- 
videoee  baa  at  present  allotted  him,  bat  jet  wonld 
williaglj  adraoca  himaelf  bj  juttifimble  meam  to  a 
mon  liaine  and  adTantageoui  ground  ;  fuch  a  man  ia 
wanned  with  a  geneioiia  emulation  ;  it  i*  a  xirtuoua 
moTsnient  in  him  to  wiah  and  to  endearour  that  hia 
powir  of  doing  good  maj  be  equal  to  hii  wilL 

The  man  who  ia  fitted  oat  iy  nature,  and  aent  lnl« 
the  world  with  great  abilitiea,  ia  capable  of  doiog 

I  grut  good  or  miachiof  in  it-     It  ought,  therefore,  to 

I  be  the  cue  of  education  to  iufoie  into  the  untainted 
youth  early  notieea  of  jnatice  and  honour,  that  lo  the 
poaaiblo  adTautagee  of  good  parta  may  not  take  an 
etil  turn,  nor  be  parrerted  to  baae  and  unworthy 
puipoiea.  It  ia  the  buiineaa  of  religion  and  philo- 
sopby  not  eo  much  to  eitinguiah  our  pauiona,  ai  to 
icguiate  and  direct  them  to  raluable  well-choeen 
object* ;  when  theae  bare  pointed  out  to  u*  which 
CDurae  we  may  lawfully  ateer,  it  ia  no  harm  to  let  out 

I  all  our  aail ;  if  the  itoima  and  tempeala  of  adieiaitj 
abould  ri*e  upon  u*,  and  not  aufler  ua  to  make  the 
haren  where  we  would  be,  it  will,  howerer,  proie  no 
II  conaolation  to  us  in  thns  ciicumatuicea,  that 
lare  neither  miataken  our  courae,  nor  (alien  into 

'  calainilie*  of  our  own  procuring. 

Religion,  therefore,  were  we  to  conuder  it  no  farther 
than  *a  it  interpoaea  in  the  affitiia  of  thia  life,  i* 
higUy  raluable,  and  worthy  of  great  TcneraCioD ;  a* 
it  eettle*  the  rariau*  pretenaion*,  and  otherwiaa  inter- 
fering intcreata  of  mortal  men,  and  thereby  conaulta 
the  harmony  and  order  of  the  f^eat  community  ;  aa  It 
gire*  a  man  room  to  play  hi*  part  and  eiert  hia 
abilitiea ;  a*  it  animate*  to  action*  truly  laudable  in 
themaelvee,  in  their  effect*  beneficial  to  aoriety  ;  a*  it 
in^irea  rational  ambition,  comcta  lore,  and  eleratca 


HISCBLLAHEOnS  WRITERS. 


The  poliUral  conteata  of  thia  period  engaged  a 

hoat  of  miacellaoeou*  writer*.    The  moat  powerTui 

and   efTectire   bclonRed   to    the    Tory  or  Jacobite 

party  ;  but  the  Whigi  poiaeaaed  one  onflinching  and 

pmliSc  champion — Uihiei.  UiiroE  —  the  father  or 

fiiander  of  thr  Kngliah  quveI.    Tliia  em'llEnt  writer 

wajanatiTeof  London,  the  auti  of  a  Ut  Gilea  bulcber. 

;    and  l>iaH;Dter.     Daniel  waa  bora  in  1661,  ond  wa* 

I    intended  to  be  a  Pre*byterian  mini*ter.  but  entered 

into  trade.    He  joined  the  iDiurrection  of  the  Jhike 

i    of  Monmouth,  but  eacaped  puniihment :  and  when 

the  BcTolution  came,  wa*  one  of  it*  iteadleat  friend* 

I   and  warmeat  admirer*.  He  waa  (uccea*iTely  a  holier, 

1   a  tiie-nutker,  and  a  woollen- merchant;  but  without 

I    iqcccai.     A*  an  author,  he  made,  in  1699,  a  lucky 

Tentnre.   Uii  TVwion  Ea^ithman,  •  poetical  latiro 


00  the  for^gneta,  and  a  defence  of  King  William 
and  the  Dotch,  had  an  almoet  nneiampled  aale. 
Defoe  waa  in  reality  no  poet,  but  be  conld  rei 


DuiMDefM. 

in  rene,  and  had  ui  onlimited  command  of  homely 
and  forcible  Unguage.  The  opening  line*  of  th^ 
■atire  bare  oflen  been  quoted — 


And  'twill  be  toonJ  upon  examination. 
The  latter  haa  the  largext  oosgrc^ion. 
Yorioa*  political  tracta  foUoved  tram  the  act 
pen  of  OUT  author.  In  170a  he  wrote  an  ironical  i 
treatise  againit  the  High  Church  party,  entitled  ' 
Tht  Shortat  Wat/  icith  Vie  Diatnten,  which  waa  i 
voted  a  Ubcl  hy  the  House  of  Common*  i  and  the 
author  being  apprehended,  waa  Sned.  pilloried,  and 
impriaoned.  He  wrote  a  bymn  to  the  pillory,  which 
he  wittiljr  ityled 

A  hieraglynhic  atate-macbine, 

Condenuied  to  poniih  fancy  in ; 

and  Pope  alluded  to  the  drctinutaace  with  the 

apirit  of  a  political  partisan,  not  that  of  a  &iend  to 

literature  or  liberty,  in  hi*  *I>anciail' — - 

Earleaa  on  bigh  stood  unabaahed  Defoe. 
The  politica]  victim  Uy  nearly  two  year*  in  New- 
fnte,  doting  which  he  carried  on  a  periodical  work. 
Tht  BenietB,  publiahed  twice  a  week.  The  cliaracter 
of  Defoe,  notwith*tanding  hi*  political  perwcutioa, 
moit  have  atood  high ;  fbr  he  waa  employed  by  the 
cabioet  of  Queen  Anne  on  a  mlaaion  to  Scotlud  to 
adTance  the  great  measure  of  the  Union,  of  which 
he  afterwarda  wrote  a  hiatory.  He  agun  tried  his 
band  at  political  Irony,  and  waa  again  thrown  into 
priaon,  and  fined  £90a  Nrather  Whig  nor  Tory 
could  unduntand  Defbc'a  ironical  writing*.  Hi* 
caaflnement  this  time  laated,  boweTer,  only  a  few 
DKnths.  Admonished  by  dear-bought  experience, 
onr  author  now  abandoned  poUtii^  and  in  1719 
appeared  hi*  Rcbuum  Cnttot.  The  extraordinary 
■ucce**of  thi*  work  prompted  him  to  write  ararlcty 
of  other  fictition*  narratirea;  aa  MoU  FlanderM,  Cap- 
lain  Shigkkm.  DamcaH  Campbdl.  Cahmd  Jadt,  The 
Hitlary  of  tht  Grtat  Plagut  in  Latdim  ia  1G63,  &c 
When  he  had  cxhanated  thia  vein,  be  applied  him- 
aelf to  a  PaliUmt  //irton  o/  Uu  DtBii,  A  SgtUm  of 
Magic.  Tht  Camplttt  English  TrmUrmaa,  A  Timr 
T)^(mgk  Grtal  Bhiain,  and  other  work*.  The  life  uf 
thia  actire  and  Tolumlnon*  writer  was  ckaed  in 
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April  1781.   It  aeems  to  have  been  one  of  coDthraed 
strag^  with  want*  dulneM,  and  penecuiion.    He 
died  iniolvent,  author  of  two  hmndred  tmd  ten  books 
and  pamphlets.    Posterity  hu  separated  the  wheat 
from  the  chaff  of  Defoe*s  writings :  his  political 
tracts  hare  sunk  into  oblivion ;  but  his  works  of 
fiction  still  charm  by  thehr  air  of  truths  and  the 
simple  natural  beauty  of  their  style.    As  a  noTelist» 
he  was  the  father  of  Bichardson,  and  partly  of 
Fielding ;  as  an  essavist,  he  suggested  the  *  Ta^r' 
and  '  Spectator ;'  and  in  grave  ironv  he  may  have 
given  to  Swift  his  first  lessons.    The  intensity  of 
feeling  characteristic  of  the  dean — his  merdless 
scorn  and  invective,  and  fierce  misanthropy — ^were 
uiiknown   to  Defoe,  who  must  have  been  of  a 
cheerful  and  sanguine  temperament;  but  in  iden- 
tifying himself  with  his  personages,  whether  on  sea 
or  land,  and  depicting  their  adventures,  he  was  not 
inf^or  to  Swift.    Ifis  imagination  had  no  visions 
of  surpassing  loveliness,  nor  any  rich  combinations 
of  humour  and  eccentricity;  yet  he  is  equally  at 
home  in  the  plain  scenes  of  English  life,  in  the  wars 
of  the  cavaliers,  in  the  haunts  of  dissipation  and  in- 
famy, in  the  roving  adventures  of  tbo  buccaneers, 
and  in  the  appalling  visitations  of  the  Great  Plague. 
The  account  of  the  plague  has  often  been  taken  for 
a  genuine  and  authentic  history,  and  even  Lord 
Cluitham  believed  the  Memoirt  of  a  CanaUer  to  be 
a  true  narrative.    In  scenes  of  diablerie  and  witch- 
craft, he  preserves  the  same  unmoved  and  truth-Uke 
demeanour.  The  apparition  of  Mrs  Veal  at  Canter- 
bury, 'the  eighth  of  September  1705,'  seems  as 
true  and  indubitable  a  fiust  as  any  that  ever  passed 
bdbre  our  eyes.    Unfortunately,  the  taste  or  cir- 
cumstances of  Defbe  led  him  mostly  into  low  life, 
and  his  characters  are  generally  suoi  as  we  cannot 
symiMithise  with.   The  whole  arcana  of  roguery  and 
villany  seem  to  have  been  open  to  him.    His  ex- 
periences of  Newgate  were  noit  without  their  use  to 
the  novelist    It  might  be  thought  that  the  good 
taste  which  led  Defoe  to  write  in  a  style  «f  such 
pure  and  unpretending  English,  instead  of  the  in- 
flated manner  of  vulgar  writers,  would  have  dic- 
tated a  more  carefhl  selection  of  his  subjects,  and 
kept  him  firom  wandering  so  firequently  into  the  low 
and  disgusting  purlieus  of  vice.    But  this  moral 
and   tasteful  dismmination   seems  to  have  been 
wholly  wanting.    He  was  too  good  and  religious 
a  man  to  break  down  the  distinctions  between 
virtue   and  crime.     He  selected   the  adventures 
of  pirates,  pickpockets,  courtesans,  and  other  cha- 
racters of  the  same  stamp,  because  they  were 
likely  to  sell  best,  and  made  the  most  attractive 
narrative ;  but  he  nowhere  holds  them  up  for  imita- 
tion.   £te  evidently  felt  most  at  home  where  he  had 
to  descend,  not  to  rise,  to  his  subject    The  circum- 
stances of  Bobinson  Crusoe,  his  shipwreck  and 
residence  in  the  solitary  island,  invest  that  incom- 
parable tale  with  more  romance  than  any  of  his 
other  works.    *  Pathos,'  says  Sir  Walter  Soott,  *is 
not  Defoe's  general  characteristic ;  he  had  too  little 
delK»cy  of  mind.    When  it  comes,  it  comes  un- 
called, and  is  created  by  the  drcumstanoes,  not 
sought  for  by  the  author.    The  excess,  for  instance, 
of  tiie  natural  longing  for  human  society  which 
Crusoe  manifests  while  on  board  of  the  stranded 
Spanish  vessel,  by  falling  into  a  sort  of  agony,  as  he 
repeated  the  words,  *'  Oh,  that  but  one  man  had 
been  saved  1-M>h,  that  there  had  been  but  one  I"  is 
in  the  highest  degree  pathetic.    The  agonizhig  ro- 
fiections  of  the  solitary,  when  he  is  in  danger  of 
being  driven  to  sea,  in  his  rash  attempt  to  circum- 
navigate his  island,  are  also  afiecting.'    To  these 
strildng  passages  may  be  added  the  description  of 
Crusoe^  sensations  on  finding  the  foot-print  on  the 


sand — an  incident  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  poetxy. 
The  character  of  Friday,  though  his  appeanuioe  oo 
the  scene  breaks  the  solitary  seal  of  the  romance, 
is  a  highlv  interesting  and  pleasing  delineation,  that 
gives  a  charm  to  savage  life.    The  great  auooess  of 
this  novel  induced  the  author  to  write  a  continua- 
tion to  it,  in  which  Crusoe  is  again  bron^^  amoog 
the  busy  haunts  of  men;  the  attempt  was  hanxdom, 
and  it  proved  a  failure.    The  onoe  solitary  iaUnd. 
peopled  by  mariners  and  traders,  is  disenchanted,  and 
becomes  tame,  vulgar,  and  oommonplaoe.    The  rela- 
tion of  adventures,  not  the  delineation  of  character 
and  passion^  was  the  forte  of  Defo&    His  inven- 
tion of  common  incidents  and  situationa  aeema  to 
luve  been  unbounded ;  and  those  minute  refiereoces 
and  descriptions  *  immediately  lead  ua,'  aa  haa  heea 
remarked  by  Dunlop  in  his  History  of  Fictioiiv  *tx» 
give  credit  to  the  whole  narrative,  since  we  think 
tiiejr  would  hardly  have  been  mentkned  unlesa  they 
had  been  true;    The  same  circumstantial  detail  of 
facts  is  remarkable  in  **  Gulliver's  Travda,"  and  we 
are  led  on  by  them  to  a  partial  belief  in  the  most 
improbable  narrations.'    Defoe,  however,  is  more 
natural  even  than  Swift;  and  his  style,  thongb  in- 
ferior in  directness  and  energy,  is  more  oopioiaa.  He 
was  strictiy  an  original  writer,  with  strong  dear 
conceptions  ever  rising  up  in  hia  mind,  whidi  he 
was  iU)le  to  embody  in  language  equally  perspi- 
cuous and  forcible.    He  had  both  read  and  aeeo 
much,  and  treasured  up  an  amount  of  knowle^ 
and  observation  certainly  not  equalled  by  the  store 
of  any  writer  of  that  day.  When  we  consider  the  mi»> 
fortunes  and  sufiferings  of  Defbe ;  that  his  spirit  had 
been  broken,  and  his  means  wasted,  by  peraecatioD; 
that  his  health  was  struck  down  by  apoplexy,  and 
upwards  of  fifty-five  years  had  paned  over  faim — 
his  composition  of  '  Bobinson  Crusoe,'  and  the  kng 
train  of  fictions  which  succeeded  it,  must  appear  a 
remarkable  instance  of  native  genius,  self-rdiaDoe, 
and  energy  of  character. 

The  power  of  Defoe  in  fHgning  reality,  or  fir^ 
ing  the  handwriting  of  natMre,  as  it  has  beoi  fbrcifaly 
termed,  may  be  seen  in  the  narrative  of  Mn  VeaTs 
apparition ;  which,  as  complete  in  itself  and  suited 
to  our  limits,  we  subjoin.  It  was  prefixed  to  a 
religious  book,  '  Drdincourt  on  Death,  and  had  the 
effect  of  drawing  attention  to  an  otherwise  un- 
saleable and  neglected  work.  The  imposition  was 
a  bold  one — ^perhaps  the  least  defensible  of  all  De- 
foe's inventions ;  and  there  is,  as  Sir  Walter  Sooit 
observes,  *a  matter-of-fact  business-like  style  in 
the  whole  account  of  tlie  transaction,  whidi  be- 
speaks ineffikble  powers  of  self-possession.* 

AtivsJielaHonof^Appainii€%of€mMnVeal,Ae 
next  da/ff  after  her  Jkaih^  to  one  Mre  Bmyrme^  mt 
Ccmterinnry,  the  Eighth  id  September,  170^  wkidk 
AppantUm  recommende  the  jpermul  of  Dretimoemt** 
Book  of  Ooneolatione  agamat  the  Fean  ^  Death. 

This  thing  is  so  rare  in  all  its  circamstanoes,  and 
on  80  good  authority,  that  my  reading  and  conversa- 
tion has  not  given  me  anything  like  it  It  is  fit  t« 
gratify  the  most  ingenious  and  serious  inquirer.  Mrs 
Bargrave  is  the  penon  to  whom  Mn  Veal  appeared  i 
after  her  death ;  she  is  my  intimate  friend,  and  I  caa 
avouch  for  her  reputation  for  these  last  fifteoo  or 
sixteen  years,  on  my  own  knowledge ;  and  I  eaa  oon-  i 
firm  the  good  character  she  had  from  her  vouth  to  (he 
time  of  my  ac<|uaintanoe.  Thou^,  since  this  relatioii,  , 
she  is  calumniated  by  some  people  that  are  friends  to 
the  brother  of  Mrs  Veal  who  appeared^  who  think 
the  relation  of  this  appearance  to  be  a  reflectioQ^  and 
endeavour  what  they  can  to  blast  Mrs  Bargxave*s  rs^ 
pufcatioD,  and  to  laugh  the  stoiy  out  of  oountenanao^ 
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}ut  by  the  cireunuitaDoe  thereof,  and  the  cheerful  dis- 
KMition  of  Mn  Bamare,  notwithstanding  the  ill 
taage  of  a  Toiy  wicked  hiuband,  there  is  not  yet  the 
east  sign  of  dejection  in  her  face ;  nor  did  I  ever  hear 
ler  let  fall  a  desponding  or  murmuring  expression ; 
laj,  not  when  actually  under  her  husband's  barbarity, 
rhich  I  have  been  a  witness  to,  and  several  other  per- 
ons  of  undoubted  reputation. 

Now,  you  must  hnow  Mrs  Veal  was  a  maiden 
;entlewomaa  of  about  thirty  yean  of  age,  and  for  some 
rears  last  past  had  been  troubled  with  fits,  which 
rere  perceired  coming  on  her  by  her  going  off  from 
ler  discourse  Terr  abruptly  to  some  importinenoe.  She 
ras  maintained  by  an  only  brother,  and  kept  his  house 
n  DoTer.  She  was  a  Yery  pious  woman,  and  her 
brother  a  very  sober  man  to  all  appearance ;  but  now 
le  does  all  he  can  to  null  and  quash  the  story.  Mrs 
i^eal  was  intimately  acquunted  with  Mis  Bargrave 
rom  her  childhood.  Mn  Veal's  circumstances  were 
hen  mean ;  her  father  did  not  take  care  of  his  chil- 
Lren  as  he  ou^t,  so  that  they  were  exposed  to  bard- 
hips.  And  Mn  BargraTe  in  thoee  days  nad  as  unkind 
^  father,  though  she  wanted  neittier  for  food  nor 
lothing ;  while  Mn  Veal  wanted  for  both,  insomuch 
hat  she  would  often  say, '  Mn  Bargrare,  you  ate  not 
•nl y  the  best,  but  the  only  friend  I  have  in  the  world ; 
Jid  no  circumstance  of  life  shall  ever  dissolre  mi 
riendship.'  They  would  often  condole  each  other's 
^vene  fortunes,  and  read  together  Drelinoourt  upon 
>eath,  and  other  good  books ;  and  so,  like  two  Chris- 
ian  fiiends,  they  comforted  each  other  under  their 
orrow. 

Some  time  after,  Mr  Veal's  friends  got  him  a  place 
n  the  customhouse  at  Dover,  which  occasioned  Mn 
Zeal,  by  little  and  little,  to  fall  off  fix)m  her  intimacr 
with.  Mn  BargraTe,  though  there  was  never  any  sucn 
;hing  as  a  quarrel ;  but  an  indifferency  came  on  by 
iegrees,  till  at  last  Mn  Baigrave  had  not  seen  her  in 
;wo  yean  and  a- half,  though  above  a  twelvemonth  of 
;he  time  Mn  Baigrave  hau^  been  absent  from  Dover, 
ind  this  last  half  year,  has  been  in  Canterbury  about 
;wo  months  of  the  time,  dwelling  in  a  house  of  her 
)wn. 

In  this  house,  on  the  eighth  of  September,  one  thou- 
land  seven  hundred  and  five,  she  was  sitting  alone  in 
ihe  forenoon,  thinking  over  her  unfortunate  life,  and 
irguing  herself  into  a  due  resignation  to  Providence, 
though  her  condition  seemed  hard :  '  And,'  said  she, 
I  have  been  provided  for  hitherto,  and  doubt  not  but 
I  shall  be  still,  and  am  well  satisfied  that  my  afflic- 
tions shall  end  when  it  is  most  fit  for  me.'  And  then 
^ook  up  her  sewing  work,  which  she  had  no  sooner 
lone  but  she  bean  a  knocking  at  the  door ;  she  went 
to  see  who  was  there,  and  this  proved  to  be  Mn  Veal, 
ler  old  friend,  who  was  in  a  riding  habit.  At  that 
moment  of  time  the  clock  struck  twelve  at  noon. 

*  Madam,'  says  Mn  Baigrave,  '  I  am  surprised  to 
lee  you,  you  have  been  so  long  a  stranger  ;*  but  told 
ler  she  was'glad  to  see  her,  and  offered  to  salute 
icr,  which  Mn  Veal  complied  with,  till  their  lips 
ilmost  touched,  and  then  Mn  Veal  drew  her  hand 
icross  her  own  eyes,  and  said,  '  I  am  not  verv  well,' 
knd  so  waived  it.  She  told  Mn  Baigrave  sne  was 
;oing  a  journey,  and  had  a  great  mind  to  see  her  fint. 
-  But,'  says  Mn  Bargrave,  *  how  can  you  take  a  journey 
iione !  I  am  amazed  at  it,  because  I  know  you  have 
%  fond  brother.'  *  Oh,'  says  Mn  Veal,  '  I  gave  my 
brother  the  slip,  and  came  away,  beciiuse  I  had  so 
!;reat  a  desire  to  see  you  before  I  took  my  journey.' 
60  Mn  Baigrave  went  in  with  her  into  another  room 
within  the  fint,  and  Mn  Veal  sat  her  down  in  an 
elbow-chair,  in  which  Mn  BargraTe  was  sitting  when 
she  heard  Mn  Veal  knock.  'Then,'  says  Mn  Veal, 
*  my  dear  friend,  I  am  come  to  renew  our  old  friend- 
ship aeain,  and  beg  your  pardon  for  my  breach  of 
it;  and  if  you  can  foigive  me,  you  are  the  best 


of  women.'  *  Oh,'  says  Bfn  Baigrave,  *  do  not  men- 
tion such  a  thing;  I  have  not  hsS  an  uneasy  thougjht 
about  it ;  I  can  easilv  foigive  it.'  '  What  did  you 
think  of  mef  said  Mn  Veal.  Says  Mn  Baigrave, 
'  I  thou^t  yon  werp  like  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  that  prosperity  had  made  you  forget  younelf 
and  me.'  Then  Mn  Veal  reminded  Mn  Baigrave 
of  the  many  friendly  offices  she  did  her  in  fonner 
days,  and  much  of  the  oonvenation  they  had  with 
each  other  in  the  times  of  their  adversity ;  what  books 
they  read,  and  what  comfort  in  particular  they  re- 
ceived from  Drelincourt's  Book  or  Death,  which  was 
the  best,  she  said,  on  the  subject  ever  wrote.  She  also 
mentioned  Dr  Sherlock,  and  two  Dutch  books,  which 
were  translated,  wrote  upon  death,  and  several  others. 
But  Drelincourt,  she  sud,  had  the  clearest  notions 
of  death,  and  of  the  future  state,  of  any  who  had 
handled  that  subject.  Then  she  asked  Mn  Baigrave 
whether  she  had  Drelinoourt  t  She  said,  *  Yes.'  Says 
Mn  Veal, '  Fetch  it.'  And  so  Mn  Bvrgrave  goes  up 
stairs,  and  brings  it  down.  Save  Bin  Veal,  'Dear 
Mn  Baigrave,  if  the  eyes  of  our  iaith  were  as  open  as 
the  eyes  of  our  body,  we  should  see  numben  of  angels 
about  us  for  our  guard.  The  notions  we  have  of 
Heaven  now  are  nothing  like  what  it  is,  as  Drelin- 
oourt sajrs ;  therefore  be  oomfoiied  under  your  afflic- 
tions, and  believe  that  the  Almighty  has  a  particular 
regaid  to  you,  and  that  your  afuctions  are  marks  of 
God's  favour ;  and  when  th<nr  have  done  the  business 
they  are  sent  for,  thev  shaU  be  removed  from  you. 
And  believe  me,  my  dear  friend,  believe  what  I  say 
to  you,  one  minute  of  future  hi^pinesB  will  infinitely 
reward  you  for  all  your  sufferings.  For  I  can  never 
believe  (and  claps  her  hand  upon  her  knee  with 
ereat  earnestness,  which,  indeed,  ran  through  most  of 
her  discourse)  that  ever  Ood  will  sufflsr  you  to  spend 
all  your  days  in  this  afflicted  state.  But  be  a«ured 
that  your  afflictions  shall  leave  you,  or  you  them,  in  a 
short  time.'  She  spjkke  in  that  pathetical  and 
heavenlv  manner,  that  Mn  Baigrave  wept  several 
times,  she  was  so  deeply  afiected  with  it. 

Then  Mn  Veal  mentioned  Dr  Kenrick's  Ascetic^ 
at  the  end  of  which  he  |ives  an  account  of  the  lives 
of  the  primitive  CSiristians.  Their  pattein  she  re- 
commended to  our  imitation,  and  said,  *  Their  conver- 
sation was  not  like  this  of  our  age.  For  now,'  says 
she, '  there  is  nothing  but  vun  fro&y  discoune,  which 
is  far  different  from  thein.  Thein  was  to  edification, 
and  to  build  one  another  up  in  faith,  so  that  they 
were  not  as  we  are,  nor  are  we  as  they  were.  But,' 
said  she,  '  we  ought  to  do  as  they  did ;  there  was  a 
heaity  fi-iendship  among  them ;  but  whne  is  it  now  to 
be  found  V  Says  Mn  Bargrave, '  It  is  hard  indeed  to 
find  a  true  friend  in  these  days.'  Says  Mn  Veal, 
'  Mr  Norris  has  a  fine  copy  of  verses,  called  Friend- 
ship in  Perfection,  which  1  wonderfully  admire.  Have 
you  seen  the  book  V  says  Mn  Veal.  '  No,'  says  Mn 
Bargrave,  '  but  I  have  the  verses  of  my  own  writing 
out'  'Have  youf  says  Mn  Veal;  'then  fetch 
them  ;'  which  die  did  from  above  stairs,  and  offered 
them  to  Mn  Veal  to  read,  who  refused,  and  wuved 
the  thing,  saying,  'holding  down  her  head  would 
make  it  ache;^  and  then  desiring  Mn  Bargrave  to 
read  them  to  her,  which  she  did.  As  they  were  ad- 
miring Friendship,  Mn  Veal  sud,  'Dear  Mn  Bar- 
grave,  I  shall  love  you  for  ever.'  In  these  verses 
there  is  twice  used  the  word  '  Elysian.'  '  Ah !'  says 
Mn  Veal,  *  these  poets  have  such  names  for  Heaven.' 
She  would  often  draw  her  hand  across  her  own  eyes, 
and  say,  *Hn  Baigrave,  do  not  you  think  I  am 
mightily  impaired  bv  my  fitol'  '  No,'  says  Mn  Bar- 
grave,  '  I  think  yon  look  as  well  as  ever  I  knew  you.' 

After  this  discourse,  which  the  apparition  put  in 
much  finer  words  than  Mn  Baigrave  sud  she  could 
pretend  to,  and  as  much  more  than  she  can  remember 
(for  it  cannot  be  thou^  thai  an  hour  and  thiM 
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quarters'  ooiiTeisation  could  all  be  retained,  though 
the  main  of  it  she  thinks  she  does),  she  said  to  Mrs 
Baigmye  she  would  haTe  her  write  a  letter  to  her 
brother,  and  tell  him  she  would  haTe  him  gire  rinfs 
to  such  and  such ;  and  that  there  was  a  purse  of  gold 
in  her  cabinet,  and  that  she  would  hare  two  broad 
pieces  giren  to  her  coiuin  Watson. 

Talking  at  this  rate,  Mrs  BaigraTe  thought  that  a 
fit  was  coming  upon  her,  and  so  placed  herself  on  a 
chair  just  before  her  knees,  to  keep  her  from  fidling  to 
the  ground,  if  her  fits  should  occasion  it ;  for  the 
elbow-chair,  she  thought,  would  keep  her  firom  fiJling 
on  either  side.  And  to  divert  Mrs  Veal,  as  she 
thought,  took  hold  of  her  gown  sleere  sereral  times, 
and  commended  it.  Mrs  Veal  told  her  it  was  a 
scoured  silk,  and  newly  made  up.  But  for  all  this, 
Mrs  Veal  persisted  in  her  request,  and  told  Mrs  Bar- 
craye  she  must  not  deny  her.  And  she  would  have 
her  tell  her  brother  all  their  oouTersation  when  she 
had  opportunity.  'Dear  Mn  Veal,'  sars  Mrs  Bar- 
graye,  *  this  seems  so  impertinent,  that  I  cannot  tell 
now  to  comply  with  it ;  and  what  a  mortifying  stoiy 
will  our  conyerMtion  be  to  a  young  gentleman.  Why,' 
says  Mrs  Bargraye,  '  it  is  much  JSietter,  methinka,  to 
do  it  yourself.'  *  No,'  says  Mrs  Veal,  *  though  it  seems 
impertinent  to  you  now,  you  will  see  jnore  reascms 
for  it  hereafter.'  Mn  Baigraye,  then,  to  satisfy  her 
importunity,  was  going  to  fetch  a  pen  and  ink,  but 
Mrs  Veal  said,  '  Let  it  alone  now,  but  do  it  when  I 
am  gone ;  but  you  must  be  sure  to  do  it  ;*  which  was 
one  of  the  last  things  she  enjoined  her  at  parting,  and 
so  she  promised  her. 

Then  Mrs  Veal  asked  for  Mrs  Bargraye's  daughter ; 
she  said  she  was  not  at  home.  *  But  if  you  haye  a 
mind  to  see  her,'  says  Mrs  Baigraye,  '  I'll  send  for 
her.'  '  Do,'  says  Mrs  Veal ;  on  which  she  left  her, 
and  went  to  a  neighbour's  to  see  her ;  and  by  the  time 
Mrs  Bargraye  was  returning,  Mrs  V^  was  got  with- 
out the  door,  in  the  street,  in  the  face  of  the  beast- 
market,  on  a  Saturday  (which  is  market-day),  and 
stood  ready  to  part  as  soon  as  Mrs  Bai^graye  came  to 
Jier.  She  asked  her  why  she  was  in  such  haste.  She 
said  she  must  be  goine,  though  perhans  she  might  not 
go  her  journey  till  Monday ;  and  told  Mrs  Batgraye 
fihe  hoped  she  should  see  her  acain  at  her  cousin 
Watson's,  before  she  went  whither  she  was  going. 
Then  she  said  she  would  take  her  leaye  of  her,  and 
walked  from  Mrs  Baigraye,  in  her  yiew,  till  a  turning 
interrupted  the  sight  of  her,  which  was  three  quarters 
after  one  in  the  anemoon. 

Mrs  Veal  died  the  7th  of  September,  at  twelye  o'clock 
at  noon,  of  her  fits,  and  had  not  aboye  four  hours' 
senses  before  her  death,  in  which  time  she  received 
the  sacrament.  The  next  day  after  Mrs  Veal's  appear- 
ance, being  Sunday,  Mrs  Bargraye  was  mightily  in- 
disposed with  a  cold  and  a  sore  throat,  that  she  icould 
not  go  out  that  day ;  but  on  Monday  morning  she 
sends  a  person  to  Captain  Watson's,  to  know  if  Mrs 
Veal  was  there.  They  w^on^wed  at  Mrs  Bargraye's 
inquiry,  and  sent  her  word  she  w^  no|;  there,  nor  was 
expected.  At  this  answer,  Mrs  Bargraye  told  the 
maid  she  had  certainly  mistook  the  name,  or  made 
some  blunder.  And  thougli  she  was  ill,  she  put  on 
her  hood,  and  went  herself  to  Captain  Watson's,  though 
she  knew  none  of  the  family,  to  see  if  Mrs  Veal  was 
there  or  not.  They  said  they  wondered  at  her  asking, 
for  that  she  had  not  been  in  town ;  they  were  sure,  if 
she  had,  she  would  haye  been  there.  Says  Mrs  Bar- 
graye, '  I  sm  sure  she  was  with  me  on  Saturday 
almost  two  hours.'  They  said  it  was  impossible,  for 
they  must  haye  seen  her  if  she  had.  In  comes  Cap- 
tain Watson,  while  th^  were  in  dispute,  and  said 
that  Mn  Veal  was  certainly  dead,  and  the  escutcheons 
were  making.  This  strangely  surprised  Mrs  Bargraye, 
..k^  ^Q  g0iit  to  the  person  immediately  who  had  the 
'  them,  and  found  it  true^    Then  she  related 


the  whole  story  to  Captain  Wafescm^  £usut :  cc  '. 
gown  she  had  on,  and  how  striped ;  sod  tkit  lb  . 
told  her  that  it  was  scoured.  TheBlfn  Wan- 
out,  '  You  haye  seen  her  indeed,  Iv  sar  kv« 
Mrs  Veal  and  myself,  that  tiie  gown  est  «n!k.  . 
Mrs  Watson  owned  that  ilie  daaSbei  tW  f«i 
actly ;  'for,'  said  she,  'I  helped  hcrts  makit » 
Mrs  Watson  biased  all  about  the  torn,  uA  vm- 
the  demonstration  of  the  truth  of  Mn  Ikes 
seeing  Mrs  Veal's  apparition.    And  Cii«ua  >V 
carii^  two  gentlemen  immediately  to  lla  ha; 
house,  to  hear  the  relation  from  ha  set  wki  J 
when  it  spread  so  fast,  that  gentlcmca  ati  pew  I 
quality,  the  judicious  and  sMpticsl  psit  rftkv. 
nocked  in  upon  her,  it  at  Ustbecaoiendi&ew. 
she  was  foroed  to  go  out  of  the  way;  ftr tkn r- 1 
general  extremely  satisfied  of  the  troth  of  ^  ^  j 
and  plainly  saw  that  Mrs  Baigiaye  vii  w  ij*' 
driac,  for  she  always  i^ipears  with  fodtsdH^-j 
and  pleasing  mien,  that  she  has  pined  tlte  k^*i 
esteem  of  sll  the  gentry ;  and  it  is  tkco^  »-'"<i 
fayour  if  they  can  bat  get  the  relatioB  fr«  ^'  *^ 
mouth.  I  should  have  told  you  befcre,  ^  l-^ '  •! 
told  Mrs  Baigraye  that  her  sister  sadbnKk.-i 
were  just  come  down  from  LondcMi  to  aeek  ^i 
Mrs  Bargraye,  *  How  came  you  to  order  t::^  < 
strangely  V    '  It  could  not  be  helped,'  aid  M?   | 
And  her  brother  and  sister  did  come  to  mic  •! 
entered  the  town  of  Doyer  just  as  Mn  Vol  a 
piring.    Mrs  Bargraye  asked  herwbetkrsc* 
drink  some  tea.    Saya  Mra  Veal,  *  I  do  ccc  x- 
do ;  but  I'll  warrant  yoa  this  mad  feUov  .-- 
Mrs  Bargraye's  husband)  has  broke  sll  tcq?' 

*  But,'  says  Mrs  Baigraye,  *  111  get  soiMt^ '  -  > 
in  for  all  that;'  but  Mrs  Veal  waired  ict::-^ 

*  It  is  no  matter ;  let  it  alone ;'  and  so  it  p*^- 

AU  the  time  I  sat  with  Mn  BupTCvi:  | 
some  hours,  she  recollected  fresh  saTiag*^^^  ' 
And  one  material  thing  more  she  told  Ms  ^-| 
that  old  Mr  Bretton  allowed  Mn  Vesl  k^'  > 
a-year,  which  was  a  secret,  and  unkson  te  ^'  *' 
graye  till  Mn  Veal  told  her.  < 

M»   Bargraye  neyer   yaries  in  her  ti^T* ' 
puzzles  those  who  doubt  of  the  truth,  orsit  ^'  | 
to  belieye  it.    A  seryant  in  the  nof^^'sr'i  >  * 
joining  to  Mn  Bargraye's  house,  heud  kr  ^>| 
somel^y  an  hour  of  the  time  Mn  Vesl  «v  *"' 
Mn  Bargraye  went  out  to  her  next  ua^'- 
yeiy  moment  she  parted  with  Mn  Vesl,  s^ ' 
what  rayishing  conyeisation  she  had  vitk  <&  -  - 
and  told  the  whole  of  it.  Drelinooart^  Bo^i- 
is,  since  this  happened,  bought  up  stnft^t^.^ 
is  to  be  obseired,  that,  notwithstMndiag  til  t^  - 
and  fatigue  Mn  Baigraye  has  under^<ar  v-'  ^ 
account,  she  neyer  tM>k  the  yalue  of  s  ^z*-^'- 1 
suffered  her  daughter  to  take  anythini:  of  *>' 
and  therefore  can  haye  no  interest  in  tellisf  '•: ' 

But  Mr  Veal  does  what  he  can  to  sti^  t^'  -  ^ 
and  said  he  would  see  Mrs  Baigrave:  Hi  ^ 
certain  matter  of  fact  that  he  has  beo  ^  *  | 
Watson's  since  the  death  of  his  sister,  *^  ' ; 
went  near  Mn  Bargraye ;  and  some  of  ^  ' 
report  her  to  be  a  liar,  and  that  she  knev^  ^ ' 
ton's  ten  pounds  a-year.  But  the  perws  «V  * 
to  say  so,  has  the  reputation  to  be  a  Si^ ' 
among  penons  whom  I  know  to  be  <tf  -^    , 
credit.    Now,  Mr  Veal  is  more  of  agoK^' ! 
to  say  she  lies,  but  says  a  bad  husija&J  ^  '< 
her;  but  she  needs  only  present  heiwli*^    i 
effectually  confute  that  pretence.    llrV»«' 
asked  his  sister  on  her  death-bed  wtoW:  ^  , 
mind  to  dispose  of  anything!  And  she  w^ '    ^ 
the  things  which  Mn  Vesjf*8  ^maritiofi  «*  •    | 
disposed  of,  were  so  trifling,  and  ooikis; '     ^ 
aimed  at  in  the  disposal,  that  the  den^^  ^  • ' 
to  me  to  be  only  in  order  to  make  Ma  ^f^ 
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o  demoDitnUe  the  truth  of  her  appewanoe,  m  to 
atisfj  the  world  of  the  reality  thereof,  as  to  what 
he  had  seen  and  heard ;  and  to  aecure  her  imputation 
mong  the  reasonable  and  understanding  part  of  nuun- 
:ind.  And  then,  again,  Mr  Veal  owns  that  there  was 
.  purse  of  gold ;  but  it  was  not  found  in  her  cabinet, 
•ut  in  a  comb-box.  Thu  looks  improbable ;  for  that 
if  rs  Watson  owned  that  Mis  Veal  was  so  reij  careful 
f  the  key  of  her  cabinet,  that  she  would  trust  nobody 
rith  it ;  and  if  so,  no  doubt  she  would  not  trust  hat 
old  out  of  it.  And  Mis  Veal's  often  drawing  her 
ands  oyer  her  eyes,  and  aslung  Mrs  Bargrare  whether 
er  fits  had  not  impaired  her,  looks  to  me,  as  if  she 
id  it  on  purpose  to  remind  Mrs  Baigrave  of  her  fits, 
o  prepare  her  not  to  think  it  strange  that  she  should 
*ut  her  upon  writing  to  her  brouer,  to  dispose  of 
inga  and  gold,  which  looked  so  much  like  a  dying 
•eraon's  request ;  and  it  took  accordingly  with  Mn 
largrare  as  the  effect  of  her  fits  coming  upon  her, 
.nd  was  one  of  the  many  instances  of  her  wonderful 
OTe  to  her  and  care  of  her,  that  she  should  not  be 
.ffrighted,  which,  indeed,  appears  in  her  whole  ma- 
lagement,  particularly  in  her  coming  to  her  in  the 
lay-time,  waiving  the  salutation,  and  when  she  was 
>lone ;  and  then  the  manner  of  her  parting,  to  pre- 
sent a  second  attempt  to  salute  her. 

Now,  why  Mr  Veal  should  think  this  relation  a 
eilection  (as  it  is  plain  he  does,  by  his  endeavouring 
0  stifle  it),  I  cannot  imagine;  beoause  the  generality 
lelieTe  her  to  be  a  good  spirit,  her  discourse  was  so 
learenly.  Her  two  great  enrands  were,  to  comfort 
rf rs  BargraTe  in  her  affliction,  and  to  ask  her  forgive- 
ess  for  her  breach  of  friendship,  and  with  a  pious 
ificourse  to  encourage  her.  So  that,  after  all,  to 
tippose  that  Mrs  Baigrare  could  hatch  such  an  in- 
ention  as  this  from  Friday  noon  till  Saturday  noon 
mpposing  that  she  knew  of  Mrs  Veal's  death  the 
ery  first  moment),  without  jumbling  circumstances, 
nd  without  any  interest  too,  she  musik  be  more  witty, 
>rtunate,  and  wicked,  too,  than  any  indifferent  per- 
>D,  I  daresay,  will  allow.  I  asked  Mrs  BargraTe 
^Teral  times  if  she  was  sure  she  felt  the  gown?  She 
Qswered  modestly,  *  If  my  senses  be  to  be  relied  on, 

am  sure  of  it.'  I  asked  her  if  she  heard  a  sound 
hen  she  clapped  her  hands  upon  her  knee!  She 
lid  she  did  not  remember  she  did,  but  said  she  ap- 
eared  to  be  as  much  a  substance  as  I  did  who  talked 
ith  her.  '  And  I  may,'  said  she,  '  be  as  soon  per- 
laded  that  your  apparition  is  talking  to  me  now,  as 
lat  I  did  not  really  see  her ;  for  I  was  under  no  man- 
»r  of  fear,  and  receired  her  as  a  friend,  and  parted 
ith  her  as  such.  I  would  not,'  says  she, '  give  one 
.rthing  to  make  any  one  belicTe  it ;  I  haye  no  in* 
reat  in  it ;  nothing  but  trouble  is  entailed  upon  me 
r  a  long  time,  for  aught  I  know ;  and  had  it  not 
ime  to  light  by  accident,  it  would  neyer  haye  been 
ade  public'  But  now  she  says  she  will  make  her 
vn  priyate  use  of  it,  and  keep  herself  out  of  the  way 

much  as  she  can  ;  and  so  she  has  done  since.  She 
,ys  she  had  a  gentleman  who  came  thirty  miles  to  her 

hear  the  relation ;  and  that  she  had  told  it  to  a  room- 
il  of  people  at  the  time.  Several  particular  gentle- 
icn  haye  had  the  story  from  Mn  Baigraye's  own 
louth. 

This  thing  has  yery  much  affected  me,  and  I  am 
s  well  satisfied  as  I  am  of  the  best-grounded  matter 
r  fact.  And  why  we  should  diroute  matter  of  fact, 
ecause  we  cannot  solye  things  ox  which  we  can  haye 
J  certain  or  demonstratiye  notions,  seems  strange  to 
le  ;  Mrs  Baigraye's  authority  and  sincerity  alone 
ould  haye  been  undoubted  in  any  other  case. 

ITKe  OmU  Plague  in  London.] 

Much  about  the  same  time  I  walked  out  into  the 
elds  towards  Bow,  for  I  had  a  great  mind  to  see 


how  things  were  managed  in  the  river,  and  among  the 
ships  ;  and  as  I  had  some  concern  in  shipping,  I  had 
a  notion  that  it  had  been  one  of  the  best  ways  of 
securing  one's  self  fiom  the  infection,  to  have  retired 
into  a  snip  ;  and  musing  how  to  satisfy  my  curiosity 
in  that  point,  I  turned  away  over  the  fields,  firom  Bow 
to  Bromley,  and  down  to  Blackwall,  to  the  stairs  that 
are  there  for  landing  or  taking  water. 

Here  I  saw  a  poor  man  inklktng  on  the  bank  or 
sea-wall,  as  they  call  it,  by  himself.  I  walked  a 
while  also  about,  seeing  the  houses  all  shut  up ;  at 
last  I  fell  into  some  ^k,  at  a  distance,  witn  this 
poor  man.  Fin^  I  asked  him  how  people  did  there- 
abouts I  Alas  I  sir,  says  he,  almost  desolate  ;  all  dead 
or  sick  :  Hera  are  ytay  few  families  in  this  part,  or 
in  that  village,  pointing  at  Poplar,  where  half  of 
them  are  not  dead  already,  and  the  rest  sick.  Then 
he,  pointing  to  one  house.  There  they  are  all  dead, 
said  he,  and  the  house  stands  open ;  nobody  dares  go 
into  it.  A  poor  thief,  says  he,  ventured  in  to  steal 
something,  but  he  paid  dear  for  his  theft,  for  he  was 
carried  to  the  chu^hyard  too,  last  night.  Then  he 
pointed  to  several  other  houses.  There,  says  he,  they 
are  all  dead,  the  man  and  his  wife  and  five  children. 
There,  says  he,  they  are  shut  up;  you  see  a  watchman 
at  the  door  {  and  so  of  other  houses.  Why,  says  I, 
what  do  you  hen  all  alone  t  Why,  says  he,  I  am  a 
poor  desolate  man ;  it  hath  pleased  Ood  I  am  not 
yet  visited,  though  my  family  is,  and  one  of  my 
children  dc»d.  How  do  you  mean  then,  said  I,  that 
you  are  not  visited  f  Why,  says  he,  that  is  my  house, 
pointing  to  a  very  little  low  boarded  house,  and  there 
my  poor  wife  and  two  children  live,  said  he,  if  they 
may  be  said  to  live ;  for  my  wife  and  one  of  tlie 
children  are  visited,  but  I  do  not  come  at  them.  And 
with  that  word  I  saw  the  teait  run  very  plentifully 
down  his  face ;  and  so  they  did  down  mine  too,  I 
assure  you. 

But,  said  I,  why  do  you  not  come  at  them  1  How  can 
you  abandon  your  own  flesh  and  blood  1  Oh,  sir, 
says  he,  the  Lord  fori)id  ;  I  do  not  abandon  them  ;  I 
work  for  them  as  much  as  I  am  able  ;  and,  blessed  be 
the  Lord,  I  keep  them  from  want.  And  with  that  I 
observed  he  lifted  up  his  eyes  to  heaven  with  a 
countenance  that  presently  told  me  I  had  happened 
on  a  man  that  was  no  hypocrite,  but  a  serious,  reli- 
gious, good  man  ;  and  his  ejaculation  was  an  expres- 
sion of  thankfulness,  that,  in  such  a  condition  as  he 
was  in,  he  should  be  able  to  say  his  family  did  not 
want.  Well,  says  I,  honest  man,  that  is  a  great 
mercy,  as  things  go  now  with  the  poor.  But  how  do 
you  five  then,  and  how  are  you  kept  from  the  dreadful 
calamity  that  is  now  upon  us  all  1  Why,  sir,  says  he, 
I  am  a  waterman,  and  there  is  my  boat,  sajrs  he,  and 
the  boat  serves  me  for  a  house  ;  I  woric  in  it  in  the 
day,  and  I  sleep  in  it  in  the  night,  and  what  I  get  I 
lay  it  down  upon  that  stone,  says  he,  showing  me  a 
broad  stone  on  the  other  side  of  the  street,  a  good 
way  from  his  house ;  and  then,  says  he,  I  halloo  and 
call  to  them  till  I  make  them  hear,  and  Uiej  oome  and 
fetch  it. 

Well,  fnend,  says  I,  but  how  can  yon  get  money  as 
a  waterman  t  Does  anybody  go  by  water  these  tiroes  ? 
Yes,  sir,  says  he,  in  uie  way  I  am  eroploved  there 
does.  Do  ^ou  see  there,  says  he,  five  ships  lie  at 
anchor  f  pointing  down  the  river  a  good  way  below  the 
town  ;  and  do  you  see,  says  he,  eight  or  ten  ships  lie 
at  the  chain  there,  and  tk  anchor  yonder  1  pointing 
above  the  town.  All  those  ships  have  families  on 
board,  of  their  merchants  and  owners,  and  such  like, 
who  have  locked  themselves  up,  and  live  on  board, 
close  shut  in,  for  fear  of  the  infection  ;  and  I  tend 
on  them  to  fetch  things  for  them,  carry  letters,  and 
do  what  is  absolutely  necessary,  that  they  may  not 
be  obliged  to  come  on  shore ;  and  eveiy  night  I  fasten 
my  boat  on  board  one  of  the  ship's  boats,  and  there  I 
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sleep  bj  myself;  and  blessed  be  God,  I  un  pieserred 
hitherto. 

Well,  sud  I,  friend,  bat  will  ihej  let  yoa  come  on 
board  after  yon  hare  been  on  shore  here,  when  this 
has  been  such  a  terrible  place,  and  so  infected  as  it  is  I 

Why,  as  to  that,  said  he,  I  yeiy  seldom  go  np  the 
ship-side,  bat  deliTer  what  I  bring  to  their  boat,  or 
lie  by  the  side,  and  they  hoist  it  on  board ;  if  I  did, 
I  thmk  they  are  in  no  danger  fiom  me,  for  I  never 
go  into  any  honse  on  shore,  or  tonch  anybody,  no,  not 
of  my  own  family ;  bat  I  fetch  piOTisions  for  them. 

Nay,  says  I,  bat  that  may  be  worse,  for  yon  most 
have  those  provisions  of  somebody  or  other ;  and  since 
all  this  part  of  the  town  is  so  infected,  it  is  dan- 
geroas  so  much  as  to  speak  with  anybody;  for  the 
Tillage,  said  I,  is,  as  it  were,  the  beginning  of  London, 
though  it  be  at  some  distance  from  ii. 

t£u  is  true,  added  he,  but  you  do  not  ondentand 
me  right.  I  do  not  buy  proTisions  for  them  here ;  I 
row  up  to  Greenwich,  and  buy  fresh  meat  there,  and 
sometimes  I  row  down  the  riyer  to  Woolwich,  and  buy 
there;  then  I  go  to  single  farm-houses  on  the  Kentish 
side,  where  I  am  known,  and  buy  fowls,  and  eggs,  and 
butter,  and  bring  to  the  ships,  as  they  direct  me, 
sometimes  one,  sometimes  the  other.  I  seld<nn 
come  on  shore  here ;  and  I  came  only  now  to  call  my 
wife,  and  hear  how  my  little  fiunily  ao,  and  giye  them 
a  little  mon^  which  I  received  laat  night. 

Poor  man !  said  I,  and  how  much  hast  thou  gotten 
for  them  t 

I  have  gotten  four  shilling  said  he,  which  is  a 
great  sum,  as  things  go  now  with  poor  men ;  but  they 
have  given  me  a  bag  of  bread  too,  and  a  salt  fish,  and 
some  flesh ;  so  all  helps  out. 

Well,  said  I,  and  have  you  ffiven  it  them  yet ! 

No,  said  he,  but  I  have  culed,  and  my  wife  has 
answered  that  she  cannot  come  out  yet ;  but  in  half 
an  hour  she  hopes  te  come,  and  I  am  waiting  for  her. 
Poor  woman !  savs  he,  she  is  brought  sadly  down  ;  she 
has  had  a  swellu^,  and  it  is  broke,  and  I  hope  she 
will  recover,  but  I  fear  the  child  will  die ;  but  it  is 
the  Lord !    Here  he  stopt,  and  wept  TOiy  much. 

Well,  honest  friend,  said  I,  thou  hast  a  sure  com- 
forter, if  thou  hast  brought  thyself  to  be  resigned  to 
the  will  of  God ;  he  is  dealing  with  us  all  in  judg- 
ment. 

Oh,  sir,  tays  he,  it  is  infinite  mercy  if  any  of  us  are 
spared ;  and  who  am  I  to  repine ! 

Say'st  thou  so,  said  1 ;  and  how  much  less  is  my 
faith  than  thine  I  And  here  my  heart  smote  me,  sug- 
gesting how  much  lietter  this  poor  man's  foundation 
was,  on  which  he  staid  in  the  danger,  than  mine ; 
that  he  had  nowhere  to  fly ;  that  he  had  a  family  to 
bind  him  to  attendance,  which  I  had  not ;  and  mine 
was  mere  presumption,  his  a  true  dependence  and  a 
courage  resting  on  God;  and  yet,  that  he  used  all 
possible  caution  for  his  safety. 

I  turned  a  little  way  from  the  man  while  these 
thou^hto  engaged  me ;  for,  indeed,  I  could  no  more 
refram  from  tears  than  he. 

At  length,  after  some  farther  talk,  the  poor  woman 
opened  the  door,  and  called  Robert,  Robert;  he 
answered,  and  bid  her  stay  a  few  memento  and  he 
would  come ;  so  he  ran  down  the  common  stain  to 
his  boat,  and  fetched  up  a  sack  in  which  was  the  pro- 
visions he  had  brought  from  the  ships ;  and  when  he 
returned,  he  halloMd  again;  then  he  went  to  the 
great  stone  which  he  showed  me,  and  emptied  the 
sack,  and  laid  all  out,  everything  by  themselves,  and 
then  retired ;  and  his  wife  came  with  a  little  boy  to 
fetch  them  away;  and  he  called,  and  said,  such  a 
captain  had  sent  such  a  thing,  and  such  a  captain 
such  a  thing ;  and  at  the  end  adds,  God  has  sent  it 
all,  give  thanks  to  him.  When  the  poor  woman  had 
taken  up  all,  she  was  so  weak,  she*  could  not  cany  it 
at  once  m,  though  ti^e  weight  was  not  much'  neither; 


so  she  left  the  biscuit,  which  was  in  s  litUe  hs^ua 
left  a  little  boy  to  waidi  it  till  she  came  s^in. 

Well,  but,  sajrs  I  to  him,  did  you  leavt  her  tkfcv 
shillings  too,  whidi  yoo  said  was  jonr  wstk^  ptj! 

Yes,  yes,  says  he,  you  shall  bear  her  omit  Sek 
calls  again,  Rachel,  Rachel,  which,  it  secmi,  suk 
name,  did  you  take  up  the  money !  To,  mi  rk 
How  much  was  it!  said  he.  Four  ahilliBp  aaA  i 
groat,  said  she.  Well,  wdl,  aaya  ]ie»  the  Lord  ker^ 
you  all ;  and  so  he  turned  to  go  awaj. 

As  I  could  not  refrain  contrijbating  tesn  to  lb 
man's  stoiy,  so  neither  could  I  refrun  my  chsmj  ft 
his  assistance ;  so  I  called  him.  Hark  thee,  fricn^  aid 
I,  come  hither,  for  I  believe  thou  art  in  heakli,tiSi  I 
may  venture  thee ;  so  I  pulled  oat  my  hand,  wioA 
was  in  my  pocket  before.  Here,  sajs  i,  go  sod  a. 
thy  Rachel  once  more^  and  give  her  a  little  laoRna- 
fort  from  me ;  God  will  never  foraake  a  baiUj  th> 
trust  in  him  as  thou  dost :  so  I  g^ve  him  (aattttK 
shillings,  and  bid  him  go  lay  them  on  the  itotei  mi 
call  his  wife. 

I  have  not  words  to  express  the  poor  man*!  tbik- 
fulness,  neither  could  he  express  it  himseli^  bat  h 
tears  running  down  his  &ce.  He  called  his  «iS(;ttii 
told  her  God  had  moved  the  heart  of  a  strsago;  i^t 
hearing  their  condition,  to  give  them  all  tkst  Bior. 
and  a  great  deal  more  such  aa  that  he  said  i»  kr. 
The  woman,  too,  made  signs  of  the  like  thaakfalsaN 
as  well  to  Heaven  as  to  me,  and  joyfoUy  picfod  « 
up ;  and  I  parted  with  no  money  all  that  yesr  (bi  1 
thought  better  bestowed. 

I7%e  TroMea  of  a  Twmg  T%Mif:\ 
[From  the  *  LifB  of  Gcdood  Jadk.*] 

I  have  often  thought  since  that,  and  with  vm 
mirth  too,  how  I  had  really  moie  wealth  than  I  \v 
what  to  do  with  [five  pounds,  his  shjue  of  the  phnde* 
for  lodging  I  had  none,  nor  any  box  or  dimwcr  to  W 
my  money  in,  nor  had  I  any  pocket,  bat  sock  si  1  ^ 
was  full  of  holes ;  I  knew  nobody  in  the  wgrid  t^ 
I  could  go  and  desire  them  to  lay  it  vp  lor  me:  K 
being  a  poor,  nalced,  ragged  boy,  they  voold  pros  • 
say  I  had  robbed  somebody,  and  perhapa  lay  h^> 
me,  and  my  money  would  be  my  crime,  as  tikv  o* 
it  often  is  in  foreign  countries ;  And  now,  as  I  «v  ft- 
of  wealth,  behold  I  was  full  of  care,  for  what  to  d^  - 
secure  my  money  I  could  not  tell ;  said  thb  hcii  v 
so  long,  and  was  so  vexatious  to  me  the  next  6* 
that  I  truly  sat  down  and  cried. 

Nothing  could  be  more  peiplexins  than  this  wr 
was  to  me  all  that  ni^t.    I  carried  it  in  my  iue-  • 
good  while,  for  it  was  m  gold  all  but  14a. ;  and  ti*. 
to  say,  it  was  four  guineas,  and  that  14a.  was  war . 
ficult  to  carry  than  the  four  guineaa.     At  Ism  I  • 
down  and  pulled  off  one  of  my  ahoea,  and  pet ' 
four  guineas  into  that ;  but  after  I  had  gone  v^ 
TDj  shoe  hurt  me  so  I  could  not  co,  ao  I  was  &:> 
sit  down  again,  and  take  it  out  of  my  ahoa,  s»l  or 
it  in  my  hand ;  then  I  found  a  dirty  linen  nif^  a  - 
street,  and  I  took  that  up,  and  wrapt  it  altopthr  h 
carried  it  in  that  a  good  way.    I  haTo  often  sxacv  br 
people  say,  when  they  have  been  talkinic  ^  ^^ 
that  they  could  not  get  in,  I  wish  I  hsui  it  is  a  ■ 
clout :  in  truth,  I  had  mine  in  a  Ibol  ckwi ;  ^^-^ 
was  foul,  according  to  the  letter  of  that  saying  V 
served  me  till  I  came  to  a  conveniemt  place,  aai  « 
I  sat  down  and  washed  the  cloth  in  the  keiK^^  -' 
so  then  put  my  money  in  again. 

Well,  I  carried  it  home  with  m«  to  my  lod<«. 
the  glass-house,  and  when  I  went  to  m  to  •> 
knew  not  what  to  do  with  it ;  if  I  had  let  aat  •  - 
black  crew  I  was  with  know  of  it»  I  ahonld  havi  - 
smothered  in  the  ashes  for  it,  or  robbed  of  It,  tx  •> 
trick  or  other  pu^  upon  me  for  it ;  so  I  knew  »« « 
to  do,  but  lay  with  it  in  my  harkd^  aikd  mj  W 
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mj  bomm ;  but  then  sleep  went  firom  my  eyes.  Oh, 
the  weight  of  human  carol  I,  a  poor  beggar  boy, 
could  not  sleep,  so  soon  as  I  had  but  a  litUe  money 
to  keep,  who,  before  that,  could  have  slept  upon  & 
heap  of  brick-bats,  stones,  or  cinders,  or  anywhere,  as 
sound  as  a  rich  man  does  on  his  down  bed,  and 
sounder  too. 

Erery  now  and  then  dropping  asleep,  I  should 
dream  that  my  money  was  lost,  and  start  like  one 
frightened ;  then,  finding  it  fast  in  my  hand,  tiy  to 
go  to  sleep  again,  but  could  not  for  a  long  while ;  then 
drop  and  start  again.  At  last  a  fancy  came  into  my 
head,  that  if  I  fell  asleep,  I  should  dream  of  the 
money,  and  talk  of  it  in  my  sleep,  and  tell  that  I  had 
money ;  which,  if  I  should  do,  and  one  of  the  rogam 
should  hear  me,  they  would  pick  it  out  of  my  bosom, 
and  of  my  hand  too,  without  waking  me ;  and  alter 
that  thought  I  could  not  sleep  a  mnk  more;  so  I 
passed  that  night  oyer  in  care  and  anxiety  enough, 
and  this,  I  may  safely  say,  was  the  first  night's  rest 
that  I  lost  by  we  cares  of  this  life,  and  the  deceitfVil- 
ness  of  riches. 

As  soon  as  it  was  day,  I  got  out  of  the  hole  we  lay 
in,  and  rambled  abroad  in  &ie  fields  towards  Stepney, 
and  there  I  mused  and  considered  what  I  should  do 
with  this  money,  and  many  a  time  I  wished  that  I 
had  not  had  it ;  for,  after  all  my  ruminating  upon  it, 
and  what  course  I  should  take  with  it,  or  where  I 
should  put  it,  I  could  not  hit  upon  any  one  thing,  or 
any  possible  method  to  secure  it ;  and  it  perplexed  me 
so,  that  at  last,  as  I  said  just  now,  I  sat  down  and 
cried  heartily. 

When  my  crying  was  oyer,  the  case  was  the  same ; 
I  had  the  money  still,  and  what  to  do  with  it  I  could 
not  tell :  at  last  it  came  into  my  head  that  I  should 
look  out  for  some  hole  in  a  tree,  and  see  to  hide  it 
there,  till  I  should  haye  occasion  for  it.  Biff  with  this 
discoyery,  as  I  then  thought  it,  I  began  to  Took  about 
me  for  a  tree ;  but  there  were  no  trees  in  the  fields 
about  Stepney  or  Mile-^nd  that  looked  fit  for  my  pur- 
pose ;  and  if  there  were  any,  that  I  began  to  look  nar- 
rowly at,  the  fields  were  so  full  of  people,  that  they 
would  see  if  I  went  to  hide  anything  there,  and  I 
thought  the  people  eyed  me,  as  it  were,  and  that  two 
men  in  particular  foUowed  me  to  see  what  I  intended 
to  do. 

This  drore  me  further  off,  and  I  crossed  the  road  at 
Mile-end,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  town  went  down 
a  lane  that  goes  away  to  the  Blind  Be^igar's  at  Beth- 
nal  Oreen.  When  I  got  a  little  way  m  the  lane,  I 
found  a  footpath  oyer  the  fields,  and  in  those  fields 
seyeral  trees  for  my  turn,  as  I  thought ;  at  last,  one 
tree  had  a  little  hole  in  it,  pretty  high  out  of  my 
reach,  and  I  climbed  up  the  tree  to  get  it,  and  when 
I  came  there,  I  put  my  hand  in,  and  found,  as  I 
thought,  a  place  yery  fit;  so  I  placed  my  treasure 
there,  and  was  mighty  well  satisfied  with  it;  but 
behold,  putting  my  hand  in  again,  to  lay  it  more 
commodiously,  as  I  thou^t,  of  a  sudden  it  slipped 
away  from  me,  and  I  found  the  tree  was  hollow,  and 
my  1  ittle  parcel  was  fallen  in  out  of  my  reach,  and  how 
far  it  mignt  go  in  I  knew  not ;  so  that,  in  a  word,  my 
money  was  quite  gone,  irreooyerably  lost ;  there  could 
he  no  room  so  much  as  to  hope  eyer  to  see  it  again, 
for  'twas  a  yast  great  tree. 

Aa  young  as  1  was,  I  was  now  sensible  what  a  fool 
I  waa  before,  that  I  could  not  think  of  ways  to  kei^p 
my  money,  but  I  must  come  thus  far  to  throw  it  into 
a  hole  where  I  could  not  reach  it :  well,  I  thrust  my 
hand  quite  up  to  my  elbow,  but  no  bottom  was  to  be 
found,  nor  any  end  of  the  hole  or  eayity ;  I  got  a  stick 
of  the  tree,  and  thrust  it  in  a  great  way,  but  all  was 
one ;  then  I  cried,  nay,  roared  out,  I  was  in  such  a 
paseion ;  then  I  got  down  the  tree  a^in,  then  up 
again,  and  thrust  in  my  hand  again  ttU  1  scratched 
my  arm  and  made  it  bleed,  and  cried  all  the  while 


most  yiolently ;  then  I  began  to  think  I  had  not  so 
much  as  a  halfpenny  of  it  left  for  a  halfpenny  roll, 
and  I  was  hungry,  and  then  I  cried  agam :  then  I 
came  away  in  despair,  crying  and  roaring  like  a  little 
boy  that  had  been  whipped ;  then  I  went  back  again 
to  the  tree,  and  up  the  tree  again,  and  thus  1  did 
seyeral  times. 

The  lant  time  I  had  gotten  up  the  tree,  I  happened 
to  come  down  not  on  the  same  side  that  I  went  up 
and  came  down  before,  but  on  the  other  side  of  the 
tree,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  bank  also;  and 
behold,  the  tree  had  a  great  open  place  in  the  side  of 
it  close  to  the  ground,  as  old  hollow  trees  often  haye ; 
and  looking  in  the  open  place,  to  my  inexxncssible 
joy  there  lay  my  money  and  my  linen  rag,  all  wrapped 
up  just  as  I  had  put  it  into  the  hole :  for  the  tree  be- 
ing hollow  all  the  way  up,  there  had  been  some  moss  or 
li^t  stuff,  which  I  had  not  judgment  enough  to  know 
was  not  firm,  that  had  giyen  way  when  it  came  to 
drop  out  of  my  hand,  and  so  it  had  slipped  quite 
down  at  once. 

I  was  but  a  child,  and  I  rejoiced  like  a  child,  for  I 
hollowed  quite  out  aloud  when  I  saw  it ;  then  I  ran 
to  it  and  sni^ehed  it  up,  hugged  and  kissed  the  dirty 
rag  a  hundred  times ;  then  danced  and  jumped  about, 
ran  firom  one  end  of  the  field  to  the  other,  and,  in 
short,  I  knew  not  what,  much  less  do  I  know  now 
what  I  did,  thouch  I  shall  neyer  forget  the  thing ; 
either  what  a  sinkmg  grief  it  was  to  my  heart  when  I 
thought  I  had  lost  it,  or  what  a  flood  of  joy  oyer- 
whelmed  me  when  I  hsMl  got  it  again. 

While  I  was  in  the  first  transport  of  my  joy,  as  I 
haye  said,  I  ran  about,  and  knew  not  what  I  did ; 
but  when  that  was  oyer,  I  sat  down,  opened  the  foul 
clout  the  money  was  in,  looked  at  it,  told  it,  found  it 
was  all  there,  and  then  I  fell  a-crying  as  yiolently  as 
I  did  before,  when  I  thought  I  had  lost  it. 

[Advice  to  a  Youth  ofSamJbUng  DupotUion.1 
[From '  Robinnn  Cmsos.*] 

Being  the  third  son  of  the  family,  and  not  bred  to 
any  trMle,  my  head  began  to  be  filieid  yery  early  with 
rambling  thoughts.  My  father,  who  was  yery  ancient, 
had  giyen  me  a  competent  share  of  learning,  as  far  as 
house  education  and  a  country  free  school  generally 
go,  and  designed  me  for  the  law:  but  I  would  be 
satisfied  with  nothing  but  going  to  sea ;  and  my  in- 
clination to  this  led  me  so  stronsly  against  the  inll — 
nay,  the.commands— of  my  fiiuer,  and  against  all 
the  intreaties  and  perauasions  of  my  mother  and  other 
friends,  that  there  seemed  to  be  something  fatal  in 
that  propensiott  of  nature,  tending  directly  to  the  life 
of  misery  which  was  to  befall  me. 

My  fimer,  a  wise  and  ^raye  man,  gaye  me  serious 
and  excellent  counsel  against  what  be  foresaw  was  my 
design.  He  called  me  one  morning  into  his  chamber, 
where  he  was  confined  by  the  cout,  and  expostulated 
yery  warmly  with  me  upon  this  subject.  He  asked 
me  what  reasons,  more  than  a  mere  wandering  incli- 
nation, I  had  for  leaving  my  father's  house  and  my 
natiye  country,  where  I  might  be  well  introduced,  and 
had  a  prospect  of  raising  my  fortune  by  application 
and  indus^,  with  a  life  of  ease  and  pleasure.  He 
told  me  it  was  only  men  of  desperate  fortunes  on  one 
hand,  or  of  aspiring  superior  mrtunes  oo  the  other, 
who  went  abroad  upon  adyentures,  to  rise  by  enter- 
prise, and  make  themseWes  famous  in  undertakin;rs 
of  a  nature  out  of  the  common  road;  that  th«ie 
thinip  were  all  either  too  fhr  above  me,  or  too  far 
below  me ;  that  mine  was  the  middle  state,  or  what 
might  be  called  the  upper  station  of  low  life,  which 
he  nad  found,  by  long  experience,  was  the  best  state 
in  the  world — ih9  mSti  suited  to  human  happiness ; 
not  exposed  to  the  miseries  and  hardships,  the  labour 
and  suiSerings,  of  the  mechanic  part  of  mankind,  and 
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not  embarrassed  with  the  pride,  luxury,  ambition, 
and  enyj,  of  the  upper  part  of  mankind.  He  told 
me  I  might  judge  of  the  happiness  of  this  state  by 
this  one  tning,  namely,  that  this  was  the  state  of  life 
which  all  other  people  enried ;  that  kings  haye  fre- 
quently lamented  the  miserable  consequences  of  beins 
bom  to  great  things,  and  wished  they  had  been  placed 
in  the  middle  of  the  two  extremes,  between  the  mean 
and  the  great ;  that  the  wise  man  gare  his  testimony 
to  this,  as  the  just  standard  of  true  felicity,  when  he 
prayed  to  haye  neither  porerty  nor  riches. 

He  bade  me  observe  it,  and  I  should  always  find 
that  the  calamities  of  life  were  shared  among  the 
upper  and  lower  part  of  mankind ;  but  that  the  middle 
station  had  the  fewest  disasters,  and  was  not  exposed 
to  so  many  vicissitudes  as  the  higher  or  lower  part  of 
mankind ;  nay,  they  were  not  subjected  to  so  many 
distempers  and  uneasinesses,  either  of  body  or  mind, 
as  those  were  who,  by  vicious  living,  luxury,  and  ex- 
travagances on  one  hand,  or  by  hard  labour,  want  of 
necessaries,  and  mean  or  insufficient  diet  on  the  other 
hand,  bring  distempers  upon  themselves  by  the  natural 
consequences  of  their  way  of  living ;  that  the  middle 
station  of  life  was  calculated  for  all  kind  of  virtues/- 
and  all  kind  of  enjoyments ;  that  peace  and  plenty 
were  the  handmaids  of  a  middle  fortune ;  that  tem- 
perance, moderation,  quietness,  health,  society,  all 
agreeable  diversions,  and  all  desirable  pleasures,  were 
the  blessings  attending  the  middle  station  of  life; 
that  this  way  men  went  silently  and  smoothly  through 
the  world,  and  comfortably  out  of  it ;  not  embarrassed 
with  the  labours  of  the  hands  or  of  the  head ;  not  sold 
to  a  life  of  slavery  for  daily  bread,  or  harassed  with 
perplexed  circumstances,  which  rob  the  soul  of  peace 
and  the  body  of  rest ;  not  enraged  with  the  passion 
of  envy,  or  the  secret  burning  lust  of  ambition  for 
great  things  —  but  in  easy  circumstances,  sliding 
gently  through  the  world,  and  sensibly  tasting  the 
sweets  of  living  without  the  bitter ;  feeling  that  they 
are  happy,  and  learning,  by  every  day's  experience, 
to  know  it  more  sensibly. 

Alter  this  he  pressed  me  earnestly,  and  in  the  most 
affectionate  maimer,  not  to  play  the  young  man,  or  to 
precipitate  myself  into  miseries,  which  nature,  and 
the  station  of  life  I  was  bom  in,  seem  to  have  pro- 
vided against ;  that  I  was  under  no  necessity  of  seek- 
ing my  bread;  that  he  would  do' well  for  roe,  and 
endeavour  to  enter  me  fairly  into  the  station  of  life 
which  he  had  been  just  recommending  to  me;  and 
that,  if  I  was  not  very  easy  and  happy  in  the  world, 
it  must  be  my  mere  fate,  or  fault,  that  must  hinder 
it ;  and  that  he  should  have  nothing  to  answer  for, 
having  thus  discharged  his  duty,  m  warning  me 
against  measures  which  he  knew  would  be  to  my 
hurt.  In  a  word,  that  as  he  would  do  very  kind 
things  for  me,  if  I  would  stay  and  settle  at  home  as 
he  directed,  so  he  would  not  have  so  much  hand  in 
my  misfortunes  as  to  give  me  any  encouragement  to 
go  away;  and,  to  close  all,  he  told  me  I  had  my 
elder  brother  for  my  example,  to  whom  he  had  used 
the  same  earnest  persuasions  to  keep  him  from  going 
into  the  Low  Country  wars,  but  could  not  prevail,  his 
young  desires  prompting  him  to  run  into  the  army, 
where  he  was  killed ;  and  though  he  said  he  would 
not  cease  to  pray  for  me,  yet  he  would  venture  to  say 
to  me,  that  if  1  did  take  this  foolish  step,  Ood  would 
not  bless  me — and  I  would  have  leisure  hereafter  to 
reflect  upon  having  neglected  his  counsel,  when  there 
might  be  none  to  assist  in  my  recoveiy. 

BERNARD  MAMDETILLE. 

Bernard  Mandeville,  author  of  The  Fable  of 
The  Bees,  was  a  nervous  and  graphic  writer,  who 
squandered  upon  useless  and  lax  speculatiooB  powers 
that  would  have  fitted  him  admirably  for  bieing  a 


noveliit  or  esaayist  He  waa  bom  in  Holland  in  1670, 
but  seems  early  to  have  come  to  England,  where 
he  practised  as  a  physician.  After  aome  obsciiie 
works,  Mandeville  produced,  in  172S,  hia  oelebratcd 
Fabk  qf  The  Bees,  or  PrivaU  Vicef  Made  P^i&e 
Ben^fiiM,  which  waa  aoon  rendered  oonaplcuom  by 
being  presented  by  the  grand  jury  of  Middleaez,  co 
account  of  ita  immoral  and  pemidoas  tendency. 
Bishop  Berkeley  aniwered  the  argmnenta  of  the 
Fable,  and  Mandeville  replied  in  Letter*  ta  JMem,  He 
also  publiahed  Free  Thoughte  on  Rdigion^  and  Am  /»• 
qvirjf  into  ike  Origm  o/HanouTf  a$»d  the  UB^tdmetf  of 
Christianity  in  War,  both  of  which,  like  1^  Fahkv 
were  of  questionable  tendency.    He  died  in  1733. 

The  aatire  of  Mandeville  is  general,  not  individiBU; 
yet  hia  examplea  are  strong  ud  livcily  pictaresL  He 
describes  the  faulta  and  corruptions  of  difierent  pn^ 
feasions  and  forma  of  aociety,  and  then  attempts  to 
show  that  they  are  subservient  to  the  grandeur  and 
worldly  happiness  of  the  whole.  If  mankind,  he 
says,  could  be  cured  of  the  fiulings  they  are  naturally 
guilty  of,  they  would  cease  to  be  capi^  of  forming 
vast,  potent,  and  polite  societies.  His  object  was 
chiefly  to  divert  the  reader,  being  consckRia  that 
mankind  are  not  easily  reasoned  out  of  their  IbDica. 
Another  of  the  paradoxes  of  Manderille  is,  that 
charity  schools,  and  all  sorts  of  education,  are  mju- 
rioua  to  the  lower  classes.  The  view  whidi  he  takes 
of  human  nature  is  low  and  degrading  enough  to 
have  been  worthy  the  adoption  of  Swift ;  and  some 
of  his  descriptions  are  not  inferior  to  those  of  the 
dean.    For  example : 

{Flattery  qf  the  Oreat,^ 

If  you  ask  me  where  to  look  for  those  beaotilbl 
shining  qualities  of  prime  ministers,  and  the  gvemX 
favourites  of  princes,  that  are  so  finely  painted  in 
dedications,  addresses,  epitaphs,  funeral  sermons,  aftd 
inscriptions,  I  answer,  jTAcre,  and  nowhere  else.  Wheie 
would  you  look  for  the  excellency  of  a  statue  but  in 
that  part  which  you  see  of  it!  Tis  the  polished 
outside  only  that  has  the  skill  and  labour  of  t^ 
sculptor  to  boast  of;  what  is  out  of  sight  is  untouched. 
Would  you  break  the  head  or  cut  open  the  breast  to 
look  for  the  brains  or  the  heart,  you  would  only  shev 
your  ignorance,  and  destroy  the  workmanahipb  This 
has  often  made  me  compare  the  virtues  of  great  mat 
to  your  large  China  jars :  Hxej  make  a  fine  tbow, 
and  are  ornamental  even  to  a  chimney.  One  weald, 
by  the  bulk  the^  i4)pear  in,  and  the  value  that  is  set 
upon  them,  think  thcnr  might  be  very  useful ;  but 
look  into  a  thousand  of  them,  and  you  will  find 
thing  in  them  but  dust  and  cobwebs. 

iSociety  Compared  to  a  Bowl  of  Pmitk.} 


Abundance  of  moderate  men  I  know  that 
mies  to  extremes  will  tell  me  that  frugality  nuiiht 
pily  supply  the  place  of  the  two  vices,  prodiguity  and 
avarice ;  that  if  men  had  not  so  many  profitae  ways 
of  spending  wealth,  they  would  not  be  tempted  to  ao 
many  evil  practices  to  scrape  it  together,  aad  conae 
quently  that  the  same  number  of  men,  by  eqoally 
avoiding  both  extremes,  mi^t  render  themselves 
more  happy,  and  be  less  vicious  without  tiian  they 
could  with  them.  Whoever  argues  thus,  shows  hint- 
self  a  better  man  than  he  is  a  politician.  Frugality 
is  like  honesty,  a  mean  starving  virtue,  that  is  only 
fit  for  small  societies  of  good  peaceable  men,  who  are 
contented  to  be  poor  so  they  may  be  easy  ;  but  in  a 
large  stirring  nation,  you  maj  have  soon  enough  ef 
it.  'Tis  an  idle  dreaming  virtue  that  employs  ne 
hands,  and  therefore  very  useless  in  a  trading  coontij, 
where  there  are  vast  numbers  that  one  way  or  other 
must  be  all  set  to  work.    Frodigality  has  a  thoosand 
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Westmintier;   or  that  humility  is  so  pooderous  a 
Tirtue,  that  it  reqaiiei  six  hones  to  draw  it. 

▲KDBSW  FLETCHXR  OF  8AI,T0UN. 

Amdbew  Fletcher,  bom  in  1653,  the  son  of  a 
Scottish  knight,  succeeded  earij  to  the  fkmily  estate 
of  Saltonn,  and  represented  the  shire  of  Lothian  in 
the  Scottish  ]>arliament  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
He  opposed  the  arbitrary  designs  of  the  Duke  of 
York,  afterwards  James  TL,  and  retired  to  Holland. 
His  estate  was  confiscated ;  but  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land with  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  in  1685.  Hap- 
pening, in  a  i>ersonaI  scuffle,  to  kill  the  mayor  of 
Ljmn,  Fletcher  again  went  abroad,  and  trareUed  in 
Spun.  He  returned  at  the  period  of  the  Reyolution, 
and  took  an  active  part  in  Scottish  affairs.  His 
opinions  were  republican,  and  he  waa  of  a  haughty 
unbending  temper ;  *  brave  as  the  sword  he  wore,' 
aooOTding  to  a  contemporary,  *  and  bold  as  a  lion :  a 
sure  friend,  and  an  irreconcilable  enemy:  would  lose 
his  life  readily  to  serve  his  country,  and  would  not 
^o  a  base  thing  to  save  it'  Fletcher  opposed  the 
union  of  Scotland  with  England  in  1707,  believing, 
with  many  zealous  but  narrow-sighted  patriots  of 
that  day,  that  it  would  eclipse  the  gloiy  of  ancient 
Caledonia.  He  died  in  1716.  Fletcher  wrote  several 
political  discourses.  One  of  these,  entitled  Am  Ac- 
count of  a  QmvermUtm  conetrnxng  a  Might  BegukuUm 
of  GonenmenU far  the  Camwum  (food <^MankiMd,  ina 
Letter  to  the  Marquis  ofMontroeej  the  EarU  ofRothee, 
Bozburgh^  and  Haddington,  from  London^  the  firtt  of 
December^  1703,  is  forcibly  written,  and  contains 
some  strong  appeals  in  favour  of  Scottish  independ- 
ence, as  wdl  as  some  just  and  manly  sentiments.  In 
this  letter  occurs  a  saying  often  quoted,  and  which 
has  been  (by  Lord  Brougham  and  others)  erroneously 
ascribed  to  the  Eari  H  Chatham :  *  I  knew  a  very 
wise  num  that  believed  thai  if  a  man  were  permitted  to 
make  aU  the  ballade^  he  need  not  care  who  should  mahe 
the  laws  of  a  nation^  The  newspaper  may  now  be 
said  to  have  supplanted  the  ballad ;  yet,  during  the 
late  war,  the  naval  songs  of  Dibdin  fanned  the  flame 
of  national  courage  and  patriotism.  An  excessive 
admiration  of  the  Grecian  and  Roman  republics  led 
Fletdier  to  eulogise  even  the  slavery  that  prevailed 
in  those  states.  He  represents  their  condition  as 
happy  and  useful ;  and,  as  a  contrast  to  it,  he  paints 
the  state  of  the  lowest  dass  in  Scotland  in  colours 
that,  if  true,  show  how  frightfully  disorganised  the 
country  was  at  that  period.  In  his  Second  Discourse 
on  the  Affairs  </  SaiUmdf  1698,  there  occurs  the  fol- 
lowing sketch : — 

*  There  are  at  this  day  in  Scotland  (besides  a 
great  many  poor  iamilies  very  meanly  provided  for 
by  the  church  boxes,  with  others  who,  by  living  on 
bad  food,  fidl  into  various  diseases)  two  hundred  thou- 
sand pet^  begging  from  door  to  door.  These  are  not 
only  no  way  advantageous,  but  a  very  grievous 
burden  to  so  poor  a  country.  And  though  tbe  num- 
ber of  them  be  perhaps  double  to  what  it  was  for- 
merly, by  reason  of  this  present  great  distress,  yet 
in  all  times  there  have  beoi  about  one  hundred  thou- 
sand of  those  vagabonds,  who  have  lived  without 
any  regard  or  subjection  either  to  the  laws  of  the 
land,  or  even  those  of  God  and  nature.  No  magis- 
trate could  ever  be  informed,  or  discover,  which 
way  one  in  a  hundred  of  these  wretches  died, 
or  that  ever  they  were  baptised.  Many  murders 
have  been  discovered  among  them;  and  they  are 
not  only  a  most  unspeakable  oppression  to  poor 
tenants  (who,  if  they  give  not  bread,  or  some  kind 
of  provision,  to  perhaps  forty  such  villains  in  one 
day,  are  sure  to  be  insulted  by  them),  but  they 
rob  many  poor  people  who  live  In  houses  distant 
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iDrentioni  to  keep  people  from  sitting  still,  that 
frugality  would  never  tnink  of;  and  as  this  must 
consume  a  prodisious  wealth,  so  avarice  acain  knows 
innumerable  tricks  to  rake  it  together,  whidi  frugality 
would  loom  to  make  use  of. 

Attthon  aie  always  allowed  to  oompaie  small  things 
to  great  ones,  especially  if  they  ask  leave  first ;  but  to 
compare  neat  things  to  mean  trivial  ones  is  unsuffer- 
able,  un&BB  it  be  m  burlesque ;  otherwise,  I  would 
compare  the  body  politic  (I  confess  the  simile  b  very 
low)  to  a  bowl  of  punch.     Avarice  should  be  the 
souring,  and  prodigality  the  sweetening  of  it.    The 
water  I  would  call  the  ignorance,  folly,  and  credulity 
of  the  floating  insipid  multitude;  whilst  wisdom, 
honour,  fortitude,  and  the  rest  of  the  sublime  qualities 
of  men,  which,  separated  by  art  from  the  dregs  of 
nature,  the  fire  of  glory  has  exalted  and  refined  into 
a  tpiritual  essence,  should  be  an  equivalent  to  brandy. 
I  don't  doubt  but  a  Westphalian,  Laplander,  or  any 
other  dull  stranger  that  is  unacquainted  with  the 
wholesome  composition,  if  he  was  to  taste  the  several 
ingredients  apart,  would  think  it  impossible  they 
should  make  any  tolerable  liquor.    The  lemons  would 
be  too  sour,  the  sugar  too  luscious,  the  brandy,  he 
will  say,  is  too  strong  ever  to  be  drunk  in  any  quan- 
tity, and  the  water  he  will  call  a  tasteless  liquor,  only 
fit  for  cows  and  horses ;  yet  experience  teaches  us  that 
the  ingredients  I  named,  judiciously  mixed,  will 
make  an  excellent  liquor,  uked  of  and  admired  by 
men  of  exquisite  palates.* 

\^Pomp  and  SupetjluityJ] 

If  the  great  ones  of  the  clergy,  as  well  as  the  laitr, 
of  any  country  whatever,  had  no  value  for  earthly 
pleasures,  and  did  not  endeavour  to  gratify  their 
appetites,  why  are  envy  and  revenge,  so  raging  among 
them,  and  all  the  other  passions,  improved  and  refined 
upon  in  courts  of  princes  more  tlum  anywhere  else ; 
and  why  are  their  repasts,  their  recreations,  and  whole 
manner  of  living,  always  such  as  are  approved  of, 
ooveted,  and  imitated  by  the  most  sensual  people  of 
the  same  country  t    If,  despising  all  visible  decora- 
tions, they  were  only  in  love  with  the  embellishments 
gf  the  mind,  whv  should  they  borrow  so  manv  of  the 
implements,  and  make  use  of  the  most  darling  toys, 
)f  the  luxurious  f    Why  should  a  lord  treasurer,  or  a 
>iahop,  or  even  the  Grand  Signior,  or  the  Pope  of 
tome,  to  be  cood  and  virtuous,  and  endeavour  the 
onquest  of  his  passions,  have  occasion  for  greater 
evenues,  ridier  furniture,  or  a  more  numerous  attend- 
nce  as  to  personal  service,  than  a  private  mani 
Vhsit  virtue  is  it  the  exercise  of  which  requires  so 
luch  pomp  and  superfluity  as  are  to  be  seen  by  all 
4en  in  power  f    A  man  has  as  much  opportunity  to 
ractise  temperance  that  has  but  one  dish  at  a  meal, 
I  he  that  is  constantlv  served  with  three  courses  and 
doz^n  dishes  in  eacL    One  may  exercise  as  much 
kticsnce  and  be  as  fall  of  self-dental  on  a  few  flocks, 
tbout  curtains  or  tester,  as  in  a  velvet  bed  that  is 
cieen  foot  high.    The  virtuous  possessions  of  the 
ind  are  neither  charge  nor  burden:   a  man  may 
&r  misfortunes  with  fortitude  in  a  garret,  forgive 
uries  a-foot,  and  be  chaste,  though  he  has  not  a 
rt  to  his  back  ;  and  therefore  I  shall  never  believe 
t  that  an  indifferent  skuller,  if  he  was  intrusted 
.h  it,  might  canr  all  the  learning  and  religion  that 
*  man  can  contain,  as  well  as  a  barge  with  six  oars, 
ecially  if  it  was  but  to  cross  from  Lambeth  to 

.  This  rimJla  of  Msuderllle  may  hsTe  logfestod  the  very 

lorous  one  in  the  '  Rejected  Adinmm,'  when  Cobbctt  Is 

e  to  ■Ay—*  Bnglaad  U  a  iBXfe  earthenware  pipkin.    John 

is  the  beef  thrown  into  It    Taxes  are  th«  hot  watar  he 

>  In.    Roiten  horougha  are  the  fuel  that  blaaee  under  thia 

'  ,?  pipkin.    Parliament  to  the  ladle  that  stln  the  hodge- 
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from  any  neighbourhood.  In  yean  of  plenty,  many 
thousands  of  them  meet  together  in  the  mountains, 
where  they  feast  and  riot  for  many  days ;  and  at 
country  weddings,  markets,  burials,  and  the  like 
public  occasions,  they  are  to  be  seen,  both  men  and 
women,  perpetually  drunk,  cursing,  blaspheming,  and 
fighting  together.  These  are  such  outrageous  dis- 
onlers,  that  it  were  better  for  the  nation  they  were 
sold  to  the  galleys  or  West  Indies,  than  that  they 
should  continue  any  longer  to  be  a  burden  and  curse 
upon  us.' 

JONATHAN  SWIFT. 

The  most  powerAil  and  original  prose  writer  of 
this  period  was  I)r  Swift,  the  celebrated  dean  of 
St  Patrick's.  We  haTe  already  noticed  his  i)oetnr, 
which  formed  only  a  sort  of  interlude  in  the  strangely 
mingled  drama  of  his  life.  None  of  his  works  were 
written  for  mere  fame  or  solitary  gratification.  His 
restless  and  insatiate  ambition  prompted  him  to 
wield  his  pen  as  a  means  of  advancing  his  interests, 
or  expressing  his  personal  feelings,  caprices,  or  r^ 
sentment  In  a  letter  to  Bolingbroke,  he  says — 
'  All  my  endeavours,  from  a  boy,  to  distinguish  my- 
self, were  only  for  want  of  a  great  title  and  fortune, 
that  I  might  be  used  like  a  lord  by  those  who  have 
an  opinion  of  my  parts — whether  right  or  wrong,  it 
is  no  great  matter ;  and  so  tlie  reputation  of  wit  or 
great  learning  does  the  oflSoe  of  a  blue  ribbon,  or  of 
a  coach  and  six  hwses.'  This  was  but  a  poor  and 
sordid  ambition,  and  it  is  surprising  that  it  bore 
such  fruit  The  first  work  of  any  importance  by 
Swift  was  a  political  tract,  written  in  1701,  to  vin- 
dicate the  Whig  patriots,  Somers,  Halifax,  and 
Portland,  who  had  been  impeached  by  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  author  was  then  of  the  ripe  age  of 
thirty-four ;  for  Swift,  unlike  his  friend  Pope,  came 
but  slowly  to  the  maturity  of  his  powers.  The 
treatise  was  entitied  A  Discowse  of  the  Contegts  and 
DtMensions  between  the  NoNea  and  Comnune  of  Athene 
and  Borne,  It  is  plamly  written,  without  irony  or 
eloquence.  One  sentence  (the  last  in  the  fourth 
chapter)  doses  with  a  fine  simile.  *  Although,*  he 
says,  *  most  revolutions  of  government  in  Greece 
and  Rome  began  with  the  tyranny  of  the  people, 
yet  they  generally  concluded  in  that  of  a  single  per- 
son :  so  t^t  an  usurping  populace  is  its  own  dupe ;  a 
mere  underworker,  and  a  purchaser  in  trust  jfor 
some  single  tyrant,  whose  state  and  power  may  ad- 
vance to  their  own  ruin,  with  as  bhnd  an  instinct 
as  those  worms  that  die  with  weaving  magnificent 
habits  for  beings  of  a  superior  nature  to  their  own.* 
Swift*s  next  work  was  his  Batde  of  the  Boohe,  written 
to  support  his  patron.  Sir  William  Temple,  in  his 
dispute  as  to  tiie  relative  merits  of  ancient  and 
modem  learning.  *  The  Battie  of  the  Books*  exhi- 
bits all  the  chaxacteristics  of  Swift's  style,  its  per- 
sonal satire,  and  strong  racy  humour.  These  qualities 
were  ftirther  displayed  in  his  To/e  of  a  Tub,  written 
about  the  same  time,  and  first  published  in  1704. 
The  object  of  his  powerful  satire  was  here  of  a 
higher  cast;  it  was  to  ridicule  the  Boman  Catholics 
and  Presbyterians,  with  a  view  of  exalting  the  High 
Church  of  England  party.  His  three  heroes,  Peter, 
Martin,  and  Jack,  represent  Popery,  the  Church  of 
England,  and  the  Protestant  dissenters ;  and  tiieir 
adventures,  if  not  very  decorous,  are  at  least  irre- 
sistibly ludicrous.  How  any  clergyman  could  write 
and  publish  in  such  a  strain  on  religious  subjects, 
must  ever  remain  a  marvel  But  Swift  pubUshed 
anonjrmously.  He  soon  grew  dissatisfied  with  the 
Whigs,  and  his  next  pubUcations  united  him  with 
the  Tory  party.  In  1708  appeared  his  Sentimenta 
of  a  Chirch  of  England  Man^  in  Eeepect  to  Religion 


and  Cfovemment,  his  Letter*  on  C&e  SoeranaMTni 
Argument  againd  the  Abolition  of  Ckruliani^  tf<i! 
Predictione  for  the  Year  1708,  2y  luae  BieknLf, 
Eeq.    Various  political  tracts  Moved,  the  m»i 
conspicuous  of  which  are,  7*Ae  Omdud  ofAeABn' 
pubUshed  in  1712,  and  The  PubBc Spirit^tke  ffU 
in  1714.    The  latter  incensed  the  Doke  of  Arrr 
and  other  peers  so  much,  that  a  prodsna^  o^ 
ing  a  reward  of  £300  was  issued  for  the  dinorm  of 
the  author.    In  1713,  Swift  wss  rewarded  intiith 
deanery  of  St  Patrick's  in  Dabhn ;  bat  tbe  de$t^^ 
tion  of  all  his  hopes  of  Azrther  prefenDcnt  folkt>! 
soon  after,  on  the  accession  (xrtheHoo9eofHizH?T.r 
to  the  throne,  and  the  return  of  the  Wlug  pctt 
to  power.    He  withdrew  to  Irdsnd,  s  diMppoic!^ 
man,  full  of  bitterness  agiunst  many  of  the  nxA  s: 
things  of  his  age.    His  feelings  psrfiy  kar^rr. 
in  several  works  whidi  be  published  on  oitiffii 
subjects,  and  which  rendered  him  exceedioglr  ;i- 
pular — A  Proposal  for  the   Univemd  Vk  ff  H 
Manufacturetf  and  Letters  by  M.  B.  Drofkr  t^* 
Wood's  patent  for  supplying  Ireland  with  iopj^t 
coinage.    His  talents  were  in  Ml  vigoor,  a^  t 
mind,  ever  active,  poured  forth  a  "nsK  mnnte  ' 
slight  pieces  on  the  topics  of  the  day.   In  172^  ap- 
peared  GuUiver'e   Travels^  the  roost  ongirjJ  r 
extraordinary  of  all  his  productions.   A  ^v  (^  -* 
friends— Pope,  Bolingbroke,  Gay,  and  Arbotb*.- 
were  in  the  secret  as  to  the  authonhip  of  thU  ^ 
rical  romance ;  but  it  puzzled  the  wotU  in  doct. 
nary  degree,  and  this  uncertainty  tended  to  iDCKs* 
the  interest  and  attraction  of  the  work.  ^ 
courtiers  and  politicians  recognised  in  tiie  ldveBte^ 
of  Gulliver  many  satirical  allosioos  to  tiieonBt  ^• 
politics  of  England— to  Walpole,  Bdingfan^^^ 
Prince  of  Wales,  the  two  oonteoding  psrtiei  q  '-• 
state,  and  various  matters  of  secret  histn?-- 
great  mass  of  ordinary  readers  aawand  feltei; 
wonder  and  fascination  of  the  narratiTe.  tk  ■ 
pearance,  occupations,  wars,  and  piusuiti  c^tirr 
Lilliputians — the  gigantic    Brobdingnsfnic*^'' 
fearful,  misanthropic  picture  of  the  Yahoof-* 
the  phdlosophic  researches  at  Laputa— tUpcis* 
novdty  and  attraction  for  the  mere  unksraed  m- 
who  was  alternately  agitated  with  emotioDi  c^  ^ 
prise,  delight,  astonishment,  pity,  and  le^^ 
The  charm  of  Swift's  style,  so  simple,  pore.  ^- 
aflected,  and  the  apparent  earnestness  ani  bu^ 
with  which  he  dwells  on  the  most  impro^- 
cumstanoes,  are  displayed  in  fall  pedectioD  s '  ' 
liver,  which  was  the  moat  caicfully  fiioihid  •:  I 
his  works.    Some  tracts  on  eoclesiasticil^'l 
and  the  best  of  his  poetry,  were  afterwards  p<^  > 
His  other  prose  works  wei^,  A  Hietmy  of  ^ 
Last  Years  of  Qveen  Anne  (not  pubtijbbd  C- 1 
after  his  death),  PoUte  Convimation^  a  htm  ^^ 
on  the  frivolities  of  fashionable  life,  and  If^"^ 
for  Servants,  a  fragment  which  also  appe«v-'| 
his  death,  and  on  which  he  bestowed  e(aei>^ 
pains.    It  exemplifies  the  habit  of  minatfco?>^ 
tion  which  distinguished  Swifi^  and  w\£c^ »  | 
times  rendered  him  no  very  affiocable  iae--' 
house.    Vanous  editions  Of  Swiffs  works  b^  | 
published,  but  the  belt  and  moat  oampfeteVs^' ' 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  nineteen  Tuliniies.    H»  ^- 
a  writer  has  long  since  been  eetafalisboi   I*   ' 
ntdity  and  strength  he  has  no  sapenor,  »^'  -  ^ 
and  irony — the  latter  of  which 

he  was  bom  to  introduce. 

Refined  it  first,  and  showed  its  vas^ 

he  shines  equally  pre-eminent.     He  wa»  de$^  j 
purity  of  taste  and  loftiness   of  imaginsiJtr 
frequency  with  which  he  dwdUs  on  gnv  ^*- ' 
gusting  images,  betrays  a  calloamMs  of  i^'- ' 
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wboUy  debarred  him  from  the   purer  regions  of 
romanoe.    He  could 

Laugh  and  idutke  in  lUbelais'  easy  chair ; 


though  it  was  still,  as  Coleridge  has  remarked, 
'the  aoni  of  Babelkis  dwelling  in  a  drr  place** 
Of  the  'serious  air*  of  Oenrantes,  which  Pope  has 
also  bestowed  on  his  friend,  the  traces  are  less  fre- 
qaeot  sod  distinct    We  can  scarcely  conoeiTe  him 
to  hsTe  ever  read  the '  Faery  Queen'  or  *  Midsummer 
Night^B  Dresm.*    The  palpable  and  familiar  objects 
of  life  were  the  sources  of  his  inspiration ;  and  in 
fictitioas  narratiye,  he  excels,  like  Richardiion  and 
Defoe,  by  painting  and  grouping  minute  particu- 
lars, that  impart  to  his  most  extravagant  conceptions 
an  air  of  sober  truth  and  reality.    Always  ndl  of 
I  thought  and  observation,  his  clear  perspicuous  style 
I  never  tires  in  the  penisaL    When  ex^usted  by  the 
,  works  of  imaginative  writers,  or  the  ornate  periods 
I  of  statesmen  and  philosophers,  the  plain,  earnest, 
I  and  manly  pages  of  Swift,  his  strong  sense,  keen 
I  observation,  and  caustic  wit,  are  felt  to  be  a  legacy 
of  inestimable  ralne.    He  was  emphatically  a  master 
in  English  literature,  and  as  such,  with  all  his  fkults, 
is  entitled  to  our  reverence. 

The  satirical  vein  of  Swift  is  well  exenqylifled  in 
his  *  Alignment  against  Abolishing  Christianity,'  the 
very  title  of  which  is  a  specimen  of  grave  irony.  It 
runs  as  follows: — 'An  Argument  to  nrove  that  the 
Abolishing  of  Christianity  in  England  may,  as 
tilings  now  stand,  be  attended  wita  some  incon- 
veniences, and  perhaps  not  produce  those  many  good 
effects  proposed  thereby.'  Two  specimens  of  this 
tract  are  presented. 


I  lluomvadaiioeifrom  a  Fropoted  AboUtum  of 

Cfkrittianitjf.'] 

I  am  very  sensible  how  much  the  gentlemen  of  wit 
aiid  pleasure  are  apt  to  murmur  and  be  shocked  at 
the  Bicht  of  BO  many  dag^le-tail  parsons,  who  happen 
to  fall  in  their  way,  and  offend  their  eyes ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  those  wise  reformers  do  not  consider 
what  an  advantage  and  felicity  it  is  for  great  wits  to 
be  always  piovid^  with  ol^eets  of  scorn  and  contempt, 
in  order  to  exercise  and  improve  their  talents,  and 
dirert  their  spleen  from  faliinc  on  each  other,  or  on 
themselves ;  especially  when  sll  this  may  be  done 
without  the  leMt  imaginable  dancer  to  their  persons. 
And  to  urge  another  argument  of  a  parallel  nature : 
if  Christianity  were  once  abolished,  how  could  the 
free-thinkers,  the  strong  reasoners,  and  the  men  of 
profound  learning,  be  able  to  find  another  subject  so 
calculated  in  aQ  points  whereon  to  display  their 
abilities  f   What  wonderful  productions  of  wit  should 
we  be  deprired  of  from  those  whose  genius,  by  con- 
tinual practice,  hath  been  wholly  tum^  upon  raillery 
&nd  inrectives  against  religion,  and  wonlo,  therefore, 
\}e  never  able  to  shine  or  distinguish  themselves  on 
tny  other  subject  I    We  are  daily  complaining  of  the 
rreat  decline  of  wit  among  us,  and  would  we  take 
kvraj  the  greatest,  perhaps  the  only  topic  we  have 
eft  t     Who  would  ever  have  suspected  Assill  for  a 
rit  or  Toland  for  a  philosopher,  if  the  inexhaustible 
took  of  Chiistianitv  had  not  been  at  hand  to  provide 
hem  witJi  materials  t    What  other  subject  through 
,11  art  or  nature  oould  have  produced  Tindal  for  a 
profound  author,  or  furnished  him  with  readers  t    It 
9  the  wise  choice  of  the  subject  that  alone  adometh 
nd  distlnguisheth  the  writer.    For  had  a  hundred 
uch   pens  ss  these  been  employed  on  the  side  of 
elifrion,   ther  would  immediately  have  sunk  into 
il<;nce  and  oblivion. 

Nor  do  I  think  it  wholly  groundless,  or  my  fears 
I  together  imaginary,  that  the  abolishing  of  Christi- 
tiity  may,  peniaps,  bring  the  church  in  danger,  or 


at  least  put  the  senate  to  the  trouble  of  another  secur- 
ing vote.  I  desire  I  may  not  be  misunderstood;  I 
sm  far  from  presuming  to  affirm  or  think  that  the 
church  is  in  danger  at  present,  or  as  things  now  stand, 
but  we  know  not  how  soon  it  may  be  so,  when  the 
Christian  religion  is  repealed.  As  plausible  as  thb 
project  seems,  there  may  a  dangerous  design  lurk 
under  it.  Nothing  can  be  more  notorious  t^n  that 
the  atheists,  deiste,  socinians,  anti-trinitarians,  and 
other  subdivisions  of  free-thinkers,  are  persons  of  little 
seal  for  the  present  ecclesiastical  establishment 
Their  declared  opinion  is  for  repealing  the  sacramen- 
tal test;  they  are  very  indifierent  with  regard  to 
ceremonies ;  nor  do  they  hold  the /as  dimmun  of  epis- 
oopa<7.  Therefore  this  may  be  intended  as  one  poli- 
tic st^  towards  altering  the  constitution  of  the  church 
established,  and  Bettinc  up  presbytery  in  its  stead ; 
which  I  leave  to  be  ftruier  considered  by  those  at  the 
helm. 

And  therefore  if^  notwithstanding  all  I  have  said^ 
it  shall  still  be  thought  necessary  to  have  a  bill 
brought  in  for  repealing  Christianity,  I  would  humbly 
^er  an  amendment,  that,  instead  of  the  word  C%m- 
mamty,  may  be  put  rdigum  in  general ;  which  I  con- 
ceive will  much  better  answer  all  the  good  ends  pro- 
posed by  the  projectors  of  it.  For  as  lonf  as  we  leave 
m  being  a  Ood  and  his  Providence,  with  all  the  ne- 
oeesary  consequences  which  curious  and  inquisitive 
men  will  be  apt  to  draw  from  such  premises,  we  do 
not  strike  at  tne  root  of  the  evil,  although  we  should 
ever  so  effectually  annihilate  the  present  scheme  of 
the  Gospel.  For  of  what  use  is  freedom  of  thou^t, 
if  it  will  not  produce  freedom  of  action,  which  is  the 
sole  end,  how  remote  soever  in  appearance,  of  all 
objections  agunst  Christianity!  And  tikerefore  the 
free-thinkers  consider  it  a  sort  of  edifice,  wherein  all 
the  parts  have  such  a  mutual  dependence  on  each 
other,  that  if  you  happen  to  pull  out  one  single  nul, 
the  whole  fabric  must  fiJl  to  the  ground. 

[ArgumeiUtfor  the  AboUtionof  ChriMtitmUy  TreatedJl 

It  is  likewise  urved,  that  there  are  by  oomputation 
in  this  kingdom  above  ten  thousand  parsons,  whose 
revenues,  i^ded  to  those  of  my  lords  the  bishops, 
would  suffice  to  maintain  at  least  two  hundred  young 
gentlemen  of  wit  and  pleasure,  and  free-thinking, 
enemies  to  priestcraft,  narrow  principles,  pedantiy, 
and  prejudices,  who  might  be  an  ornament  to  the 
court  and  town ;  and  then,  again,  so  great  a  number 
of  able  [bodied]  divines  might  be  a  recruit  to  our 
fleet  and  armies.  This,  indoMi,  Mipears  to  be  a  con- 
sideration of  some  weight ;  but  tnen,  on  the  other 
side,  several  thln|s  deserve  to  be  considered  likewise : 
as,  first,  whether  it  may  not  be  thought  necessary  that 
in  certain  tracts  of  country,  like  what  we  call  parishes, 
there  should  be  one  man  at  least  of  abilities  to  read 
and  write.  Then  it  seems  a  wrong  computation,  that 
the  revenues  of  the  church  throughout  this  islsnd 
would  be  large  enough  to  maintun  two  hundred 
young  gentlemen,  or  even  half  that  number,  after 
the  present  refined  way  of  living,  that  is,  to  allow 
each  of  them  such  a  rent  as,  in  the  modem  form  of 
speech,  would  make  them  easy.        *        * 

Another  advantage  proposed  br  the  abolishing  of 
Christianity,  is  the  cleaa  gain  of  one  day  in  seven, 
which  is  now  entirely  Tost,  and  consequently  the 
kingdom  one-seventh  less  considerable  in  trade,  busi- 
ness, and  pleasure ;  besides  the  loss  to  the  public  of 
so  many  stately  structures  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
clergy,  which  might  be  converted  into  play-houseN, 
market-houses,  exchanges,  common  dormitories,  and 
other  public  edifices. 

I  hope  I  shall  be  forgiven  a  hard  word  if  I  call  this 
a  cavil.  I  readily  own  there  hath  been  an  old  cus- 
tom, time  out  of  mind,  for  people  to  assemble  In  the 
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churches  every  Sunday,  and  that  shops  aie  still  fre- 
quenUy  shut  up,  in  older,  as  it  is  oonceived,  to  pre- 
serve the  memory  of  that  ancient  practice ;  but  how 
this  can  prove  a  hindrance  to  business  or  pleasure,  is 
haxd  to  imagine.  What  if  the  men  of  pleasure  aie 
forced,  one  day  in  the  week,  to  game  at  home  instead 
of  the  chocolate  house  t  are  not  the  taverns  and  cof- 
feehouses open  1  can  there  be  a  more  convenient  sea- 
son for  taking  a  dose  of  physic  I  is  not  Sunday  the 
chief  day  for  traders  to  sum  up  the  accounts  of  the 
week,  and  for  lawyers  to  prepare  their  briefs  I  But  I 
would  fain  know  how  it  can  be  pretended  that  the 
ehuzches  are  misapplied!  where  are  more  appoint- 
ments and  rendezvouses  of  gallantry  t  where  more 
care  to  appear  in  the  foremost  box  with  greater  ad- 
vantage of  dress  f  where  more  meetings  for  business ! 
where  more  bargains  driven  of  all  sorts  f  and  where  so 
many  conveniences  or  incitements  to  sleep ! 

There  is  one  advantage,  greater  than  any  of  the 
foregoing,  proposed  by  the  alwlishing  of  Christianity : 
that  it  will  utterly  extinguish  parties  among  us,  by 
removing  those  factious  distinctions  of  high  and  low 
church,  of  Whig  and  Tory,  Presbyterian  and  Church 
of  England,  which  are  now  so  many  grievous  clogs 
upon  public  proceedings,  and  are  apt  to  dispose  men 
to  prefer  the  gratifying  themselves,  or  depressing  their 
adversaries,  Wore  the  most  important  interest  of  the 
state. 

I  confess,  if  it  were  certain  that  so  great  an  advan- 
tage would  redound  to  the  nation  by  this  expedient,  I 
would  submit,  and  be  silent ;  but  wiU  any  man  say,  that 
if  the  words  drinking,  cheating,  lying,  stealing,  were 
by  act  of  parliament  ejected  out  of  the  English  ton^e 
and  dictionaries,  we  should  all  awake  next  morning 
chaste  and  temperate,  honest  and  just,  and  lovers  of 
truth !  Is  this  a  fair  consequence  ?  Or  if  the  physicians 
would  forbid  us  to  pronounce  the  words  gout,  rheuma- 
tism, and  stone,  would  that  expedient  serve  like  so 
many  talismans  to  destroy  the  diseases  themselves  t 
Are  party  and  faction  rooted  in  men's  hearts  no  deeper 
than  phnses  borrowed  from  religion,  or  founded  upon 
no  firmer  principles  t  and  is  our  own  language  so  poor, 
that  we  cannot  find  other  terms  to  express  them  t  Are 
envy,  pride,  avarice,  and  ambition,  such  ill  nomen- 
clatOTS,  that  they  cannot  furnish  appellations  for  their 
owners  I  Will  not  heydukes  and  mamalukes,  manda- 
rines and  pashaws,  or  any  other  words  formed  at 
pleasure,  serve  to  distinguish  those  who  are  in  the 
ministry  from  others  who  would  be  in  it  if  they  could  1 
What,  for  instance,*  is  easier  than  to  vary  the  fonn  of 
speech,  and,  instes4  of  the  word  church,  make  it  a 
question  in  politics,  whether  the  Monument  be  in 
danger  t  Because  religion  was  nearest  at  hand  to  fur- 
nish a  few  convenient  phrases,  is  our  invention  so  bar- 
ren we  can  find  no  other  I  Suppose,  for  argument  sake, 
that  the  Tories  favoured  Margarita,  the  Whigs  Mrs 
Tofts,  and  the  Trimmers  Valentini,^  would  not  Mar- 
garitians,  Toftians,  and  Valentinians  be  veiy  tolerable 
marks  of  distinction!  The  Prasini  and  Veniti,  two 
most  virulent  fictions  in  Italy,  began  (if  I  remember 
ri^ht)  by  a  distinction  of  colours  in  ribbons ;  and  we 
might  contend  with  as  good  a  ^race  about  the  dignity 
of  the  blue  and  the  green,  which  would  serve  as  pro- 
perly to  divide  the  court,  the  parliament,  and  the 
kingdom  between  them,  as  any  terms  of  art  whatsoever 
borrowed  from  religion.  Ana  therefore  I  think  there 
is  little  force  in  this  objection  against  Christianity,  or 
prospect  of  so  great  an  advantage  as  is  proposed  in  the 
abolishing  of  it. 

It  is  acain  objected,  as  a  very  absurd  ridiculous 
custom,  that  a  set  of  men  should  be  suffered,  much 
less  employed  and  hired,  to  bawl  one  day  in  seven 
against  the  lawfulness  of  those  methods  most  in  use 
towards  the  pursuit  of  greatness,  riches,  and  pleasure, 

'  Singers  ttm  In  vQgua 


which  are  the  constant  practice  of  all  mcsi  alive 
But  this  objection  is,  I  think,  a  little  nnwottfay  m 
refined  an  age  as  ours.  Let  us  argue  tbis  wttrr 
calmly:  I  appeal  to  the  breast  of  any  polite  free- 
thinker, whetner,  in  the  punuit  of 
dominant  passion,  he  hath  not  always  felt  a 
ful  incitement  by  reflecting  it  was 
and  therefore  we  see,  in  order  to  cultivate  this 
the  wisdom  of  the  nation  hath  taken  spedal  can 
the  ladies  should  be  furnished  with  prohibited  silks, 
and  the  men  with  prohibited  wine.  And  indeed  it 
were  to  be  wished  that  some  other  prohibitieDfl  ««k 
promoted,  in  order  to  improve  the  pleaaores  of  the 
town ;  which,  for  want  of  such  expedients,  hegm  al- 
ready, as  I  am  told,  to  flag  and  grow  languid,  giviBg 
way  daily  to  cruel  inroads  from  the  spit 
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{Ludierom  Image  ofFmnaHeumu} 

[From  a  *  Dlseonne  on  the  Opentioa  of  the  Bpic&.'] 

It  is  recorded  of  Mahomet,  that  npon  a  Tisit  he 
going  to  pay  in  Paradise,  he  had  an  offer  d  scwnl   < 
vehicles  to  conduct  him  upwards ;  aa,  ^erj  ^-^^^vf"**^   ' 
winged  horses,  and  celestial  sedans ;  bat  be  rtAisBd 
them  all,  and  would  be  borne  to  heaven  on  nothin*   I 
but  his  ass.    Now,  this  inclination  of  Mahomet,  aa   . 
singular  as  it  seems,  hath  since  been  taken  np  by  a 
great  number  of  devout  Christians,  and  doubtleae  with   i 
sood  reason.    For,  nnce  that  Aiabiaa  is  known  to  j 
have  borrowed  a  moiety  of  his  relicions  syatem  frem  \ 
the  Christian  faith,  it  is  but  just  he  should  pay  re- 
prisals to  such  as  would  challenge  them ;  whcreiB  the 
good  people  of  England,  to  do  them  all  right,  haw  not   ■ 
been  nackward.    For  though  there  is  not  any  other 
nation  in  the  world  so  plentifully  provided  with  car- 
riages for  that  journey,  either  as  to  safety  or  case,  . 
yet  there  are  abundance  of  us  who  will  not  be  eatis- 
fied  with  any  other  machine  besides  this  of  Mahomet.  ' , 

I 
A  MedUaiion  vpon  a  BroonuUA^  accordnig  to  At 
Mtyle  and  moniwr  <if  the  Hon,  RobeH  Bo^m  MtdiMor  | 
twnM,  ' 

This  single  stick,  which  you  now  behold  ingle-  I 
riously  lying  in  that  neffleeted  coiner,  I  onee  kisew  ia 
a  flourishing  state  in  a  forest ;  it  was  fall  of  aap^  full  < 
of  leaves,  and  full  of  boughs ;  but  now  in  Tain  doc»  I 
the  busy  art  of  man  pretend  to  vie  with  naloRi,  hj  r 
tying  that  withered  bundle  of  twigs  to  its  aaplesR 
trunk ;  it  is  now  at  best  but  the  reverse  of  iriiat  it 
was,  a  tree  turned  upside  down,  the  hranrhwi  est  the 
earth,  and  the  root  in  the  air ;  it  is  now  handled  by 
every  dirty  wench,  condemned  to  do  her  drodgery, 
and,  by  a  capricious  kind  of  fiste,  destined  to  make 
her  things  dean,  and  be  nasty  itself;  at  length,  wma 
out  to  the  stumps  in  the  service  of  the  aatds^  it  is 
either  thrown  out  of  doors,  or  condemned  to  the  iMt 
use  of  kindling  a  fire.    When  I  beheld  thia,  I  sighed, 
and  sud  within  myself.  Surely  mortal  man  is  a 
broomstick  t  nature  sent  him  into  the  worid 
and  lusty,  in  a  thriving  condition*  wearini^ 
hair  on  his  head,  the  proper  branches  of  this 
ing  v^etable,  until  the  axe  of  intemperance  has 
lopped  off  his  green  boughs,  and  left  him  a  withered 
trunk;  he  then  flies  to  art,  and  puts  on  a  periwigs 
valuing  himself  upon  an  nnnatural  bundle  cif  hain» 
all  covered  with  powder,  that  never  grew  on  his  bead ; 
but  now,  should  this  our  broomstick  pretend  to  eetar 
the  scene,  proud  of  those  birchen  spoils  it  never  bote, 
and  all  covered  with  dust,  thougb  the  sweepings  of 
the  finest  lady's  chamber,  we  should  be  uvt  to  ridicnir 
and  despise  its  vanity.    Partial  judges  that  we  aie  «f 
our  own  excellences,  and  other  men's  de&olte! 

But  a  broomstick,  perhaps  you  will  t^,  ia  an 
emblem  of  a  tree,  standing  on  its  head:  and  may, 
what  is  man  but  a  topsy-turvy  crsature^  hia  anunal 
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fiKoltiei  penetnally  moontad  on  his  ntiooal,  hif 
hoA  where  nit  heus  ihould  be — groTcUing  on  tbe 
euthi  tad  yet,  with  all  his  fisults,  he  sets  up  to  be  * 
unirensl  icformer  and  corrector  of  abases,  a  remorer 
of  grieTsnoes ;  imkes  into  erery  slat's  comer  of  natoie, 
briaging  hidden  eomptions  to  the  light,  and  raises  a 
mighty  dust  where  there  was  none  before,  sharing 
deeply  all  tiie  while  in  the  rwy  same  pollations  he 
pretends  to  sweep  awaj.  His  last  days  are  spent  in 
slareiy  to  women,  and  generally  the  least  deserring ; 
till,  worn  to  the  stumns,  like  his  brother  besom,  he  is 
either  kicked  oat  of  doors,  or  made  use  of  to  kindle 
flames  for  others  to  warm  themselres  by. 

[Adwniwrei  </  (hdUver  m  Br^bdinffiiag.'] 

[Thrown  •wmi^gp^  •  people  deierlbed  se  abottt  ninety  feet 
high,  OuUlver  le  taken  In  charfe  by  a  younf  Udj  connected 
with  the  ooDzt,  who  had  two  boxes  made  in  whicfa  to  keep  him 
and  cany  him  aboat.3 

I  ahoald  haTe  liTed  h^py  enoagh  in  that  coontiy, 
if  my  littleness  had  not  exposed  me  to  sereral  ri<u- 
colous  and  troablesome  accidents,  some  of  which  I 
shall  renture  to  relate.  Qlomdalclitch  often  carried 
me  into  the  gardens  of  the  court  in  my  smaller  box, 
and  woald  sometimes  take  me  oat  of  it,  and  hold  me 
in  her  hand,  or  set  me  down  to  walk.  I  remember, 
before  the  dmurf  left  the  aaeen,  he  followed  us  one 
day  into  those  gardens,  and  my  nurse  haring  set  me 
down,  he  and  I  oeing  dose  together,  near  some  dwarf 
apple  trees,  I  must  need  show  my  wit  by  a  silly  allu- 
sion between  him  and  the  trees,  whidi  h^pens  to 
hold  in  their  language  as  it  doth  in  ours.  Where- 
upon the  malicious  rogue  watching  his  opportunity, 
when  I  was  walking  under  one  of  them,  shook  it 
directly  oyer  my  head,  by  which  a  dosen  apples,  each 
of  them  near  as  large  as  a  Bristol  barrel,  came  tumb- 
ling about  my  ears  ;  one  of  them  hit  me  on  the  back 
as  I  chanced  to  stoop,  and  knocked  me  down  flat  on 
my  face  ;  but  I  receired  no  other  hurt,  and  the  dwarf 
was  pardoned  at  my  desire,  because  I  had  given  the 
proTocation. 

Another  day  Olumdalclitch  left  me  on  a  smooth 
;ram-plat  to  dirert  myself,  while  she  walked  at  some 
listance  with  her  goTemess.  In  the  meantime  there 
luddenly  fell  such  a  riolent  shower  of  hail,  that  I  was 
mmediately  by  the  force  of  it  struck  to  the  ground  ; 
md  when  I  was  down,  the  hail-stones  gave  me  sudi 
miel  bangs  all  oyer  the  body,  as  if  I  had  been  pelted 
rith  tennis-balls ;  howerer,  I  made  a  shift  to  creep 
•n  all  fours,  and  shelter  myself  by  lying  flat  on  my 
ace,  on  the  lee-side  of  a  border  of  lemon  thyme,  but 

0  bruised  from  head  to  foot,  that  I  could  not  go 
.broad  in  ten  days.  Neither  is  this  at  all  to  be 
rondered  at,  because  nature  in  that  country  obserr- 
ng  the  same  proportion  through  all  her  operations,  a 
ail-stone  is  near  eighteen  hundred  times  as  large  as 
DO  in  Europe,  w^ich  I  can  assert  upon  experience, 
aving  been  so  curious  to  weigh  and  measure  them. 

But  a  more  dangerous  accident  happened  to  me  in 
ie  same  garden,  when  my  little  nurse,  beliering  she 
ad  put  me  in  a  secure  place,  which  I  often  intreated 
er  to  do,  that  I  might  enjoy  my  own  thoughts,  and 
aving  left  my  box  at  home  to  avoid  the  ^uble  of 
trrying  it,  went  to  another  part  of  the  garden  with 
?r  goTemess  and  some  ladies  of  her  acquaintance, 
'hile  she  was  absent,  and  out  of  hearing,  a  small 
bite  spaniel  belonging  to  one  of  the  chief  i^odeners, 
iring  got  by  accident  into  the  garden,  happened  to 
ikge  near  the  place  where  I  lay ;  the  dog,  following 
le  scent,  came  directly  up,  and  taking  me  in  his 
outh  ran  straieht  to  his  master,  waggmg  his  tail, 
td  net  me  gently  on  the  ground.    By  good  fortune 

1  had  been  so  well  tao^t,  that  I  was  carried  between 
8  teeth  without  the  least  hurt,  or  even  tearing  my 
ithes.     But  the  poor  gardener,  who  knew  me  well. 


and  had  a  great  kindness  for  me,  was  in  a  terrible 
fright ;  he  gently  took  me  up  in  both  his  hands,  and 
a^ed  me  now  I  did ;  but  I  was  so  amaced  and  out 
of  breath,  that  I  could  not  speak  a  word.  In  a  few 
minutes  I  came  to  myself,  and  he  carried  me  safe  to 
my  little  nurse,  iHio  by  this  time  had  returned  to  the 
place  where  she  left  me,  and  was  in  cruel  agonies 
when  I  did  not  appear,  nor  answer  when  she  called  : 
she  severely  reprimanded  the  gardener  on  account  of 
his  dog.  6ut  the  thing  was  hushed  up,  and  never 
known  at  court ;  for  the  girl  was  afraid  of  the  queen's 
anger,  and  truly,  as  to  mjrself,  I  thought  it  would  not 
be  for  my  reputation  that  such  a  story  should  go  about 
This  accident  absolutely  determined  Olumdalclitch 
never  to  trust  me  abroad  for  the  fUture  out  of  her 
si|^t.  I  had  been  long  afraid  of  this  resolution,  and 
therefore  concealed  from  her  some  little  unlucky 
adventures  that  happened  in  those  times  when  I  was 
left  by  myself.  Once  a  kite,  hovering  over  the  gar- 
den, made  a  stoop  at  me,  and  if  I  had  not  resolutely 
drawn  my  hanger,  and  run  under  a  thick  espalier,  he 
would  have  c^junly  carried  me  away  in  his  talons. 
Another  time,  walking  to  the  top  of  a  fresh  mole-hill, 
I  fell  to  my  neck  in  the  hole,  throu^  which  that  ani- 
mal had  ttst  up  the  earth,  and  corned  some  lie,  not 
worth  remembering,  to  excuse  myself  for  spoiling  my 
clothes. 

I  cannot  tell  whether  I  were  more  pleased  or  mor- 
tified to  obsorve  in  those  solitary  walks  that  the 
smaller  birds  did  not  appear  to  be  at  all  afraid  of 
me,  but  would  hop  about  me,  within  a  yard's  distance, 
looking  for  worms  and  other  food  wiUi  as  much  in- 
diflerence  and  security  as  if  no  creature  at  all  were 
near  them.  I  rememMr,  a  thrush  had  the  confidence 
to  snatch  out  of  my  hand,  with  his  bill,  a  piece  of 
cake  that  Olumdalclitch  had  iust  given  me  for  my 
breakfast.  When  I  attempted  to  catch  any  of  these 
birds,  they  would  boldly  turn  against  me,  endeavour- 
ing to  peek  my  fingers,  which  I  durst  not  venture 
within  their  rMch ;  and  then  they  would  hop  back 
unconcerned  to  hunt  for  worms  or  snails,  as  they  did 
before.  But  one  day  I  took  a  thick  cudgel,  and  threw 
it  with  all  my  strength  so  luckily  at  a  linnet,  that  I 
Imocked  him  down,  and  seising  lum  by  the  neck  with 
both  my  hands,  ran  with  him  in  triumph  to  my  nurse. 
However,  the  bird,  who  had  only  been  stunned,  re- 
covering himself,  gave  me  so  many  boxes  with  his 
winn  on  both  sides  of  my  head  and  body,  thousfa  I 
held  him  at  arm's  length,  and  was  out  of  the  readi  of 
his  daws,  that  I  was  twenty  times  thinking  to  let  him 
go.  But  I  was  soon  relieved  by  one  of  our  servants, 
who  wrung  off  the  bird's  neck,  and  1  had  him  next 
day  for  dinner  by  the  queen's  command.  This  linnet, 
as  near  as  I  can  remember,  seemed  to  be  somewhat 
larger  than  an  England  swan. 

The  queen,  who  often  used  to  hear  me  talk  of  my 
sea-voyages,  and  took  all  occasions  to  divert  me  when 
I  was  melancholy,  asked  me  whether  I  understood  how 
to  handle  a  sail  or  an  oar,  and  whether  a  little  exer* 
dse  of  rowinc  midit  not  be  eonvenient  for  my  health  f 
I  answersd,  Umt  I  understood  both  very  well ;  for  al- 
though my  proper  employment  had  been  to  be  surgeon 
or  doctor  to  the  ship,  yet  often  upon  a  pinch  I  was  forced 
to  wprk  like  a  common  mariner.  But  I  could  not  see 
how  this  could  be  done  in  their  country,  where  the 
smallest  wherry  was  equal  to  a  first-rate  man-of-war 
among  us,  and  such  a  boat  as  I  could  manage  would 
never  live  in  any  of  their  rivers.  Her  majesty  said  if 
I  would  contrive  a  boat,  her  own  joiner  should  make 
it,  and  she  would  provide  a  place  for  me  to  sail  in. 
The  fellow  was  an  ingenious  woAman,  and,  by  my  in- 
struciions,  in  ten  days  finished  a  pleasurs-boat,  with 
all  its  tackling,  aUe  conveniently  to  hold  eight  Euro- 
peans. When  it  was  finished,  the  queen  was  so  de- 
ligh^d,  that  she  ran  with  it  in  her  lap  to  the  king, 
who  ordcnd  it  to  be  put  in  adstera  full  of  water  wiuk 
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me  in  it  by  w&y  of  trial ;  where  I  could  not  manage 
mj  two  Bcolls,  or  little  oars,  for  want  of  room.  But 
the  queen  had  before  contrived  another  project.  She 
ordered  the  joiner  to  make  a  wooden  trough  of  three 
hundred  fef>t  lone,  fifty  broad,  and  eight  deen,  which 
being  well  pitched,  to  prevent  leaking,  was  placed  on 
the  floor  along  the  wail  in  an  outer  room  of  the  palace. 
It  had  a  cock  near  the  bottom  to  let  out  tho  water, 
when  it  began  to  srow  stale ;  and  two  servants  could 
easily  fill  it  in  half  an  hour.  Here  I  often  used  to 
row  for  mr  own  diversion,  as  well  as  that  of  the  queen 
and  her  ladies,  who  thought  themselves  well  enter- 
tained with  my  skill  and  agility.  Sometimes  I  would 
put  up  mv  sail,  and  then  my  business  was  only  to 
steer,  while  the  ladies  gave  me  a  gale  with  their  fans ; 
and,  when  they  were  weaiy,  some  of  the  pages  would 
blow  my  sail  &rward  with  their  breath,  while  I  showed 
my  art  by  steering  starboard  or  Isjrboard,  as  1  pleased, 
when  I  had  done,  Glumdalclitch  always  carried  back 
my  boat  into  her  closet,  and  hung  it  on  a  nail  to  d^. 

In  this  exercise  I  once  met  an  accident,  which  had 
like  to  have  cost  me  my  life ;  for  one  of  the  pages 
having  put  my  boat  into  the  trough,  the  governess, 
who  attended  Glumdalclitch,  veiy  officiously  lifted  me 
up  to  place  me  in  the  boat,  but  I  happened  to  slip 
throu^  her  fingers,  and  should  infallibly  have  fallen 
down  forty  feet  upon  the  floor,  if,  by  the  luckiest 
chance  in  the  world,  I  had  not  been  stopped  by  a 
oorkine-pin  that  stuck  in  the  good  gentlewoman's 
stomaoier ;  the  head  of  the  pin  passed  between  my 
shirt  and  the  waistband  of  my  breeches,  and  thus  I 
was  held  by  the  middle  in  the  air,  till  Glumdalclitch 
ran  to  my  relief. 

Another  time,  one  of  the  servants  whose  office  it 
was  to  fill  my  trough  every  third  day  with  fresh  water, 
was  90  careless  as  to  let  a  huge  frog  (not  perceiving  it) 
slip  out  of  his  pail.  The  frog  lay  concealed  till  I  was 
put  into  my  boat,  but  then  seeing  a  resting-place, 
climbed  up,  and  made  it  lean  so  much  on  one  side, 
that  I  was  forced  to  balance  it  with  all  my  weight  on 
the  other,  to  prevent  overturning.  When  the  frog  was 
got  in,  it  hopped  at  once  half  the  length  of  the  Doat, 
and  then  over  my  head,  backwards  and  forwards, 
daubing  my  face  and  clothes  with  its  odious  slime. 
The  largeness  of  its  features  made  it  appear  the  most 
deformed  animal  that  can  be  conceived.  However,  I 
desired  Glumdalclitch  to  let  me  deal  with  it  alone.  I 
banged  it  a  good  while  with  one  of  my  scuUs,  and  at 
last  forced  it  to  leap  out  of  the  boat. 

But  the  greatest  danger  I  ever  underwent  in  that 
kingdom  was  from  a  monkey,  who  belonged  to  one 
of  the  clerks  of  the  kitchen.  Glumdalclitch  had 
locked  me  up  in  her  closet,  while  she  went  somewhere 
upon  business,  or  a  visit.  The  weather  being  very 
warm,  the  closet-window  was  left  open,  as  well  as  the 
windows  and  the  door  of  my  bigger  box,  in  which  I 
usually  lived,  because  of  its  largeness  and  conveniency. 
As  I  sat  quietly  meditating  at  my  table,  I  heard 
something  bounce  in  at  the  closet-window,  and  skip 
about  from  one  side  to  the  other ;  whereat,  although 
I  were  much  alarmed,  yet  I  ventured  to  look  out,  but 
not  stirring  from  my  seat ;  and  then  I  saw  this  fit>lic- 
some  animal  frisking  and  leaping  up  and  down,  till 
at  last  he  came  to  my  box,  which  he  seemed  to 
view  with  great  pleasure  and  curiosity,  peeping  in  at 
the  door  and  every  window.  I  retreated  to  the  &rther 
comer  of  my  room,  or  box,  but  the  monkey  looking 
in  at  every  side  put  me  into  such  a  fright,  that  I 
wanted  presence  of  mind  to  conceal  myself  under  the 
bed,  at  I  mi|^t  easily  have  done.  After  some  time 
spent  in  peeping,  grinning,  and  chattering,  he  at  last 
espied  me,  and  reaching  one  of  his  paws  in  at  the 
door,  as  a  cat  does  when  she  plays  with  a  mouse, 
although  I  often  shifted  place  to  avoid  him,  he  at 
hmgtb  seised  the  lappet  of  my  coat  (which,  being 
made  of  that  country's  silk,  was  very  thick  and  strong). 


and  dragged  me  out  He  took  me  up  inhii ;  ^ 
foot,  ana  held  me  as  a  nurse  docs  a  child  iheli  ^ 
to  suckle,  just  as  I  have  seen  the  nuns  nit  «f  cm- 
ture  do  with   a  kitten   in    Eoxope;  and  vhn  I ' 
offered  to  struggle,  he  squeezed  roe  m  haid,  tktl  ,1 
thought  it  more  prudent  to  submit.    I  ban  ^1 
reason  to  believe  that  he  took  me  for  a  jma^  nte  «f  | 
his  own  species,  by  Ms  often  stroking  my  fioe  re; , 
gently  with  his  other  paw.    In  these  dlTcniosi  W  I 
was  interrupted  by  a  noiw  at  the  doeet-door,  y  if 
somebody  were  opening  it ;  whereupon  he  nd^j 
leaped  up  to  the  window,  at  which  he  had  ooom  d,  , 
and  thence  upon  the  leads  and  gutters,  valUfig  spcfi 
three  legs,  and  holding  me  in  the  fonrthf  till  W 
clambernl  up  to  a  roof  that  was  next  (o  000.  I 
heard  Glumdalclitch  give  a  shriek  at  the  mooMttbe ; 
was  canying  me  out.    The  poor  girl  wasilmoai>  ^ 
tractcd ;  that  quarter  of  the  piSace  me  til  io  u 
uproar^  the  servants  ran  for  ladden;  the  moeit; 
was  seen  by  hundreds  in  the  court,  ntting  iqKn  ^  , 
ridge  of  a  building,  holding  me  like  a  bahj  iami 
his  fore-paws,  and  feeding  me  with  the  otbec,b 
cramming  into   my  mout£   some  victuals  he  ^ 
squeezed  out  of  the  bag  on  one  side  of  hie  chepsi^ 
patting  me  when  I  would  not  eat ;  whcnat  imj<i 
the  rabble  below  could  not  forbear  lau^og;  tim 
do  I  think  they  justly  ought  to  be  blsmed,  for  with- 
out question  the  sight  was  ridiculous  enongfatocTB)- 
body  but  myself.  Ssme  of  the  people  threw  np  msk 
hoping  to  drive  the  monkey  down;  bat  thii  n^ 
strictly  forbidden,  or  else  very  probably  mj  bu^ 
had  been  dashed  out. 

The  ladders  were  now  iqtplied,  and  mouited  V^ 
several  men,  which  the  monkey  observing,  i&d  iaiix 
himself  almost  encompassed,  not  being  sble  to&&fc< 
speed  enough  with  his  three  l^gs,  let  me  drop  n^ 
ndge  tile,  and  made  his  escape.  Here  I  stt  ftf  n^ 
time,  five  hundred  yards  from  the  ground,  tx^tcxc: 
every  moment  to  be  blown  down  by  the  wiad,cr' 
fall  by  my  own  giddiness,  and  come  tnmblioe  -^ 
and  over  from  the  ridge  to  the  eaves ;  but  an  V^ 
lad,  one  of  my  nurse's  footmen,  climbed  up,  and  fstoi 
me  into  his  breeches-pocket,  brou^t  me  dowo  mk 

I  was  almost  choked  with  the  filthy  stuff  thtv* 
key  had  crammed  down  my  throat ;  but  dj  <i  '>' 
little  nurse  picked  it  out  of  my  mouth  withsBi- 
needle,  and  then  I  fell  a  vonuting,  wluch  pr*  v 
great  relief.  Yet  I  was  so  weak,  and  bruieed  b  t. 
sides  with  the  squeezes  given  me  by  this  odioss  t:- 
mal,  that  I  was  forced  to  keep  my  bed  a  fortaiT- 
The  king,  queen,  and  all  the  court,  sent  efo;  dij  '• 
inquire  after  my  health,  and  her  mi^estj  iD«i«-' 
several  visits  during  my  sickness,  lihe  moDk«v  n 
killed,  and  an  order  made  that  no  such  animal  ^^"^ 
be  kept  about  the  palace. 

When  I  attended  the  king  after  my  recomr  ^' " 
turn  him  thanks  for  his  favours,  he  was  jlH^ 
rally  me  a  good  deal  upon  this  adventure.   He  eii 
me  what  my  thoughts  and  speculations  were  vk*  • 
lay  in  the   monkey's  paw  ;  how  I  liked  tk  « 
tuals  he  gave  me;   his    manner  of  feedia^;  ^' 
whether  the  fresh  air  on  the  roof  had  sbarpea^  - 
stomach.    He  desired  to  know  whaX  I  wwild  ^' 
done  upon  such  an  occasion  in  my  own  eoutn 
told  his  majesty  that  in  Europe  vre  had  no  B».a^' 
except  such  as  were  brou|^t  for  curioaitics  froe  -^ 
places,  and  so  small,  that  I  could  deal  with  a  i-'* 
of  them  together,  if  they  presumed   to  attsri  » 
And  as  for  Uiat  monstrous  animal  with  wh«v  I  *' 
so  lately  engaged  (it  was  indeed  aa  laiige  a»  la  '•* 
phant),  if  my  fears  had  suffered  me  to  think  n.  V' 
to  make  use  of  my  hanser  f looking  fiercely,  asd  ?- 
ping  my  hand  upon  the  hilt  aa  I  spoke)  «^  ' 
poked  his  paw  into  my  chamber,  perfaafis  I  ^"^ 
have  given  him  such  a  wound  aa  would  ban  =• 
him  glad  to  withdraw  it  with  more  haatc  thaa  U  ■ 
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it  in.  ThiB  1  delivered  in  a  firm  tone,  like  a  person 
who  was  jealous  lest  his  courage  should  be  called  in 
question.  However,  my  speech  produced  nothing  else 
besides  loud  laughter,  which  all  the  respect  due  to 
his  msjesty  from  those  about  him  could  not  make 
them  contain.  This  made  me  reflect,  how  vun  an 
attempt  it  is  for  a  man  to  endeavour  to  do  himself 
honour  among  those  who  are  out  of  all  degree  of 
equality  or  comparison  with  him.  And  yet  I  have 
seen  the  moral  of  my  own  behaviour  veiy  frequent  in 
England  since  my  return,  where  a  little  contemptible 
Tarlet,  without  the  least  title  to  birth,  person,  wit,  or 
common  sense,  shall  presume  to  look  wiUi  importance, 
and  put  himself  upon  a  foot  with  the  greatest  persons 
of  the  kingdom. 

[Satire  en  Pretended  Philoeoplten  and  Projedon.] 

[In  tlie  deicriptioii  of  his  fancied  Academy  of  Lagado  In 
OulUver's  Travels,  Swift  ridicntoa  tboae  qvaok  pretenden  to 
■cience  and  knavish  prq|eotors  who  wore  so  commdh  in  his 
day,  and  whose  sohemss  somotlmes  led  to  nilnons  and  distress- 
ing oonseqneooos.] 

I  was  received  very  kindly  by  the  warden,  and  went 
for  many  days  to  the  academy.    Evenr  room  hath  in 
I  it  one  or  more  projectors,  and  I  believe  I  could  not 
be  in  fewer  than  five  hundred  rooms. 

The  first  man  I  saw  was  of  a  meagre  aspect,  with 
sooty  hands  and  face,  his  hair  and  beud  lon£,  ragged, 
and  singed  in  several  places.  His  clothes,  uiirt,  and 
skin,  were  all  of  the  same  colour.  He  had  beoi  eight 
years  upon  a  project  for  extzactinf  sun*beams  out  of 
cucumbers,  which  were  to  be  put  mto  vials  hermeti- 
cally sealed,  and  let  out  to  warm  the  air  in  raw  in- 
clement summers.  He  told  me  he  did  not  doubt  in 
eight  years  more  that  he  should  be  able  to  supply  the 
governor's  gardens  with  sunshine  at  a  reasonable  rate ; 
but  he  complained  that  his  stock  was  low,  and  In- 
ircated  me  to  give  him  something  as  an  encourage- 
ment to  ingenuity,  especially  since  this  had  been  a 
very  dear  season  for  cucumb^  I  made  him  a  small 
present,  for  my  lord  had  furnished  me  with  money  on 
purpose,  because  he  knew  their  practice  of  begging 
from  all  who  go  to  see  them. 

I  saw  another  at  work  to  calcine  ice  into  gunpowder, 
who  likewise  showed  me  a  treatise  he  &d  written 
concerning  the  malleability  of  fire,  which  he  intended 
to  publish. 

There  was  a  most  ingenious  architect,  who  had  con- 
trived a  new  method  for  building  houses,  by  beginning 
at  the  roof,  and  working  downwards  to  the  founda- 
tion ;  which  he  justified  to  me  by  the  like  practice  of 
thofle  two  prudent  insects,  the  beis  and  the  spider. 

In  another  apartment  I  was  highly  pleased  with  a 
projector  who  nad  found  a  device  it  ploughing  the 
ground  with  hogs,  to  save  the  chaiges  of  ploughs, 
cattle,  and  labour.  The  method  is  this  :  in  an  acre 
of  ground,  you  bunr,  at  six  inches  distance,  and  eight 
deep,  a  quantity  of  acorns,  dates,  chesnuts,  and  other 
masts  or  yegetables,  whereof  these  animals  are  fondest ; 
then  you  <^ve  six  hundred  or  more  of  them  into  the 
field,  where  in  a  few  days  they  will  root  up  the  whole 
ground  in  search  of  their  food,  and  make  it  fit  for  sow- 
ing, at  the  same  time  manuring  it  with  their  dung.  It 
is  true,  upon  experiment  they  found  the  chaige  and 
trouble  rery  great,  and  they  had  little  or  no  crop. 
[loweTer,  it  is  not  doubted  that  this  invention  may  be 
capable  of  great  improvement. 

I  went  into  another  room,  where  the  walls  and  oeil- 
n;^  were  all  hune  round  with  cobwebs,  except  a  nar- 
ow  paoMure  for  the  artist  to  go  in  and  out.  At  my 
entrance  he  called  aloud  to  me  not  to  disturb  his 
reba.  He  lamented  the  fatal  mistake  the  world  had 
>cen  8o  long  in,  of  using  silk-worms,  while  we  had 
uch  plenty  of  domestic  insects,  who  infinitely  excelled 
he  former,  because  they  understood  how  to  weave  as 
rell  ae  spin.    And  he  proposed  farther,  that  by  em- 


ploying spiders,  the  charge  of  dyeing  silks  would  be 
wholly  saved ;  whereof  I  was  fully  convinced  when 
he  showed  me  a  vast  number  of  flies  most  beautifully 
coloured,  wherewith  he  fed  his  spiders ;  assuring  us, 
that  the  webs  would  take  a  tincture  from  them ;  and 
as  he  had  them  of  all  hues,  he  hoped  to  fit  evenrbody's 
fancy,  as  soon  as  he  could  find  proper  food  for  the  flies, 
of  certain  gums,  oils,  and  other  glutinous  matter,  to 
give  a  strength  and  consistence  to  the  threads. 

There  was  an  astronomer  who  had  undertaken  to 
place  a  sun-dial  upon  the  great  weathercock  on  the 
town-house,  by  adjusting  the  annual  and  diurnal  mo- 
tions of  the  earth  and  sun,  so  as  to  answer  and  coin- 
cide with  all  accidental  turning  of  the  winds. 

I  visited  many  other  i^Mtrtments,  but  shall  not 
trouble  my  reader  with  all  the  curiosities  I  observed, 
being  studious  of  brevity. 

I  had  hitherto  only  seen  one  side  of  the  academy, 
the  other  bein^  appropriated  to  the  advancers  of  spe- 
culative learmng,  of  whom  I  shall  say  something 
when  I  have  mentioned  one  illustrious  person  more, 
who  is  called  among  them  the  universal  artist.  He 
told  us  he  had  hem  thirty  years  employing  his 
thoughts  for  the  improvement  of  human  fife.  He 
had  two  large  rooms  full  of  wondoful  curiosities,  and 
fifty  men  at  work ;  some  were  condensing  air  into  a  dry 
tangible  substance,  by  extracting  the  nitre,  and  let- 
ting the  aqueous  or  fluid  partioes  percolate ;  others 
softening  marble  for  pillows  and  pin-cushions ;  othexs 
petrifying  the  hoofs  of  a  living  hone  to  preserve  them 
from  foundering.  The  artist  himself  was  at  that  time 
busy  upon  two  great  designs ;  the  first  to  sow  land 
witn  chaff,  wherein  he  ammed  the  true  seminal  vir- 
tue to  be  contained,  as  he  demonstrated  by  several 
experiments,  which  I  was  not  skilful  enough  to  com- 
prehend. The  other  was,  by  a  certain  composition  of 
gums,  minerals,  and  vegetables,  outwardly  applied, 
to  prevent  the  growth  of  wool  upon  two  young  lambs, 
and  he  hoped  in  a  reasonable  time  to  propagate  the 
breed  of  naked  sheep  all  over  the  kingdom. 

We  crossed  a  walk  to  the  other  part  of  the  academy, 
where,  as  I  have  already  sud,  the  projectors  in  specu- 
lative learning  resided. 

The  first  professor  I  saw  was  in  a  very  large  room, 
with  forty  pupils  about  him.  After  saautation,  ob- 
serving me  to  look  earnestly  upon  a  frame  which  took 
up  the  greatest  i>art  of  both  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  room,  he  sud,  perhaps  I  mi^t  wonder  to  see 
him  employed  in  a  project  for  improving  speculative 
knowledge  by  practical  and  mecnanicu  operations. 
But  the  world  would  soon  be  sensible  of  its  usefulness, 
and  he  flattered  himself  that  a  more  noble  exalted 
thought  never  sprang  in  any  other  man's  head.  Every 
one  knew  how  laborious  the  usual  method  is  of  attain- 
ing to  arts  and  sciences  ;  whereas  by  his  contrivance, 
the  most  ignorant  person,  at  a  reasonable  charge,  and 
with  a  little  bodily  labour,  may  write  books  in  philo- 
sophy, poetry,  politics,  law,  maUiematics,  and  theolocy, 
without  the  least  assistance  from  senius  or  study.  He 
then  led  me  to  the  frame,  about  Uie  sides  whereof  all 
his  pupils  stood  in  ranks.  It  was  twenty  feet  square, 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  The  superficies 
was  composed  of  several  bits  of  wood,  about  the  big- 
ness of  a  die,  but  some  larger  than  others.  They 
were  all  linked  together  by  slender  wires.  These  bits 
of  wood  were  covered  on  every  square  with  paper 
pasted  on  them ;  and  on  these  papers  were  written  all 
the  words  of  their  language  in  their  several  moods, 
tenses,  and  declensions,  but  without  any  order.  The 
professor  then  desired  me  to  observe,  for  ho  was  going 
to  set  his  engine  at  work.  The  pupils,  at  his  com- 
mand, took  each  of  them  hold  of  an  iron  handle, 
whereof  there  were  forty  fixed  round  the  edges  of  the 
frame,  and  giving  them  a  sudden  turn,  the  whole  dis- 
position of  the  words  was  entirely  changed.  He  then 
commanded  six-and-thirty  of  the  lads  to  read  the 
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eereral  lines  softly  as  they  appeared  upon  the  frame ; 
and  where  thev  &and  three  or  four  words  together 
that  might  make  part  of  a  sentence,  they  dictated  to 
the  four  remaining  bojs,  who  were  scribes.  This  work 
was  repeated  three  otr  four  times,  and  at  erery  turn 
the  engine  was  so  contriTed,  that  the  words  uiifted 
into  new  places  as  the  square  bits  of  wood  moTed 
upside  down. 

Six  hours  a-day  the  young  students  were  employed 
in  this  labour ;  and  the  prc^ssor  showed  me  sereral 
volumes  in  large  folio,  already  collected,  of  broken 
sentences,  which  he  intended  to  piece  together,  and 
out  of  those  rich  materials  to  give  the  world  a  com- 
plete body  of  all  arts  and  sciences,  which,  howerer, 
might  be  still  improTed,  and  much  expedited,  if  the 
public  would  raise  a  fund  for  making  and  employing 
fire  hundred  such  frames  in  Lagado,  and  oblige  the 
managers  to  contribute  in  common  their  sevend  col- 
lections. 

He  assured  me  that  this  iuTention  had  employed  all 
his  thoughts  from  his  youth;  that  he  had  emptied 
the  whole  Tocabulaiy  into  his  frame,  and  made  the 
strictest  computation  of  the  general  proportion  there 
is  In  books,  between  the  numbers  of  particles,  nouns, 
and  verbs,  and  other  parts  of  speech. 

I  made  my  humblest  acknowledgments  to  this  il- 
lustrious person  for  his  great  communicatireness,  and 
promised,  if  erer  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  return  to 
my  natiye  country,  that  I  would  do  him  justice,  as 
the  sole  inrentor  of  this  wonderful  machine,  the  form 
and  contrivance  of  which  I  desired  leave  to  delineate 
upon  paper.  I  told  him,  although  it  were  the  custom 
of  our  l«uned  in  Europe  to  steal  inventions  from  each 
other,  who  had  thereby  at  least  this  advantage,  that  it 
became  a  controversy  which  was  the  right  owner,  yet 
I  would  take  such  caution  that  he  should  have  the 
honour  entire  without  a  rival. 

We  next  went  to  the  school  of  languages,  where 
three  professors  sat  in  consultation  upon  improving 
that  of  their  own  country. 

Tho  first  project  was  to  shorten  discourse  by  cutting 
polysyllables  mto  one,  and  leaving  out  verbs  and 
participles ;  because,  in  reality,  all  things  imaginable 
are  but  nouns. 

The  other  was  a  scheme  for  entirely  abolishing  all 
words  whatsoever ;  and  this  was  urged  as  a  great  ad- 
vantage in  point  of  health  as  well  as  brevity :  for,  it 
is  plam,  that  every  word  we  speak  is  in  some  degree 
a  diminutation  of  our  lungs  by  corrosion,  and  conse- 
quently contributes  to  the  shortening  of  our  lives. 
An  expedient  was  therefore  offered,  that  since  words 
are  only  names  for  things,  it  would  be  more  conve- 
nient for  all  men  to  carry  about  them  such  things  as 
were  necessaiy  to  express  the  particular  business  they 
are  to  discourse  on.  And  this  invention  would  cer- 
tainly have  ti^en  place,  to  the  great  ease  as  well  as 
health  of  the  subject,  if  the  women,  in  conjunction 
with  the  vulvar  and  illiterate,  had  not  threatened  to 
raise  a  rebellion,  unless  they  might  be  allowed  the 
liberty  to  speak  with  their  tongues,  after  the  manner 
of  their  forefathers ;  such  constant  irreconcilable  ene- 
mies to  science  are  the  common  people.  However, 
many  of  the  most  learned  and  wise  adhere  to  the  new 
scheme  of  expressing  themselves  by  things;  which 
hath  only  this  inconvenience  attending  it,  that  if  a 
man's  business  be  very  great,  and  of  various  kinds,  he 
must  be  obliged  in  proportion  to  carry  a  greater 
bundle  of  things  upon  his  back,  unless  he  can  afford 
one  or  two  strong  servants  to  attend  him.  I  have 
often  beheld  two  of  those  sages  almost  sinking  under ; 
the  weight  of  their  packs,  like  pedien  among  u%  who« 
when  they  met  in  the  streets,  would  lay  down  their 
loads,  open  their  sacks,  and  hold  convenation  for  an 
hour  together;  then  put  up  their  implements,  help 
each  other  to  resume  their  burdens,  and  take  their 
leave.    But,  for  short  conversations,  a*  man  may  carry 


implements  in  his  pockets  and  under  his  anna,  WKMigh 
to  supply  him,  and  in  his  house  he  cannot  be  at  » 
loss;  therefore  the  room  where  company  meet  to 
practise  this  art  is  full  of  all  things  ready  at  hand, 
requisite  to  furnish  matter  for  this  kind  <n  artificial 
converse. 

Another  great  advantage  proposed  by  this  inyentiiHi 
was,  that  it  would  serve  as  a  univenal  language  to 
be  understood  in  all  civilised  nationi^  whose  goeda 
and  utensils  are  generally  of  the  Hune  kind,  or  nceily 
resembling,  so  that  their  uses  might  eanly  be  cooqite- 
hended.  And  thus  ambassadors  would  be  qualified 
to  treat  with  foreign  princes  or  ministen  of  etatey  to 
whose  tongues  they  were  utter  strangers. 

I  was  at  the  mathematical  school,  where  the  maeter 
tauffht  his  pupils  after  a  method  scarce  imaginable  to 
us  m  Europe.  The  proposition  and  demonattation 
were  fairly  written  on  a  thin  wafer,  with  ink  composed 
of  a  cephalic  tincture.  This  the  student  was  to 
swallow  upon  a  iastinf  stomach,  and  for  Uuee  days 
following  eat  nothing  out  bread  and  water.  As  the 
wafer  digested,  the  tincture  mounted  to  his  bfmin, 
bearing  the  proposition  along  with  it.  But  the  suc- 
cess hath  not  hitherto  been  answerable,  partly  by  some 
error  in  the  quantum  or  composition,  and  paitlj  by 
the  perverseness  of  lads;  to  whom  this  bolus  is  so 
nauseous,  that  they  generally  steal  aside,  and  dis- 
charge it  upwards  Mfore  it  can  operate ;  neither  have 
they  been  yet  persuaded  to  use  so  long  an  abstincDce 
as  the  prescription  requires. 

In  the  school  of  political  projectors  I  was  bat  ill 
entertained,  the  proressors  appearing  in  mj  judgment 
wholly  out  of  their  senses,  wiuch  is  a  scene  that  new 
fails  to  make  me  melancholy,  llieae  unhappy  peo|4e 
were  proposing  schemes  for  persuading  mooaxchs  to 
choose  flbvourites  upon  the  score  of  their  wisdom, 
capacity,  and  virtue ;  of  teaching  ministers  to  oonsnlt 
the  public  good ;  of  rewarding  merit,  great  abilitiea, 
and  eminent  services ;  of  instructing  princes  to  know 
their  true  interest,  by  placing  it  on  the  same  founda- 
tion with  that  of  tiieir  people ;  of  choosing  for  enqdoy* 
ments  persons  qualified  to  exercise  them ;  with  many 
other  wild  impossible  chimeras,  that  never  entered 
before  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive,  and  oosi- 
firmed  in  me  the  old  observation,  that  there  is  nothmg 
so  extravagant  and  irrational  which  some  philosophcn 
have  not  maintMued  for  truth. 

But,  however,  I  shall  so  far  do  justice  to  this  part 
of  the  academy,  as  to  acknowledge  that  all  of  them 
were  not  so  visionary.  There  was  a  most  ingenious 
doctor,  who  seemed  to  be  perfectly  versed  m  the 
whole  nature  and  system  of  covemment.  This  illaa- 
trious  person  had  very  usefully  employed  his  studies 
in  finding  out  effectual  remedies  for  iJl  diseases  and 
corruptions  to  which  the  several  kinds  of  public  ad- 
ministration are  subject  by  the  vices  or  infirmities  ct 
those  who  govern,  as  well  as  by  the  licentiousness  oi 
those  who  are  to  obey.  For  instance,  whereas  all 
writers  and  reasoners  have  agreed  that  there  is  a  strict 
universal  resemblance  between  the  natural  and  poli- 
tical body,  can  there  be  anything  more  evident  than 
that  the  health  of  both  must  be  preserved,  and  the 
diseases  cured,  by  the  same  prescriptions.  It  is  al- 
lowed that  senates  and  great  councils  are  oftea 
troubled  with  redundant,  ebullient,  and  other  peccant 
humours ;  with  many  diseases  of  the  head,  and  moce 
of  the  be^ ;  with  strong  convulsions;  with  eiierotw 
contractions  ,of  the  nerves  and  sinews  in  both  *»*****«, 
but  especially  the  right ;  with  spleen,  flatus,  yeitigoes, 
and  delirium^;'  with  scrofulous  tumoun  fiill  of 
foetid  puruiept  patter ;  with  sour  frothy  ructatioBis ; 
with  canine  appetites,  and  crudeness  of  digestion; 
besides  many  others  needless  to  mention.  Tlus  doctor 
therefore  proposedt  tha(t  upon  the  meeting  of  »  siinelw, 
certain  physicians  should  attend  at  the  tluee  fint  dnys 
of  their  sitting,  and  at  the  close  of  each  day's  dehafis 
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feel  the  puliei  of  ereiy  senator ;  after  which,  haring 
mttnrely  considered  and  consalted  upon  the  nature  m 
the  aeteiil  maladiee,  and  the  methods  of  cuie,  they 
shoald  on  the  fourth  day  return  to  the  senate-house, 
attended  hjr  their  apothecaries  stored  with  proper 
medicines ;  and,  hefore  the  memben  sat,  administer 
to  each  of  them  lenitiTes,  aperitiTes,  abtteniTes,  corro- 
flires,  restringents,  palliatires,  laxatives,  oei>halalgios, 
icterica,  apophl^gmatics,  acoustics,  as  their  sereral 
cases  required;  and,  aooording  as  theee  medicines 
should  opente,  repeat,  alter,  or  omit  them  at  the  next 
meeting. 

This  pngact  could  not  be  of  anj  great  expense  to 
the  pablic,  and  might,  in  mr  poor  opinion,  be  of 
mucn  use  for  the  despatch  of  business  in  those  coun- 
tries where  senates  have  anj  share  in  the  legislatiTe 
power ;  bmt  unanimity,  shorten  debates,  open  a  few 
mouths  which  are  now  closed,  and  dose  many  more 
whidi  are  now  open ;  curb  the  petulancy  of  thf  young, 
and  correct  the  podtiTeness  of  the  old;  rouse  m 
stupid,  and  damp  the  pert. 

Again,  because  it  is  a  general  complaint  that  the 
farourites  of  princes  are  troubled  with  short  and  weak 
memories,  the  same  doctor  proposed,  that  whoerer 
attended  a  first  minister,  after  haring  told  his  busi- 
new  with  the  utmost  brerity,  and  in  the  plainest 
words,  should,  at  his  departure,  giye  the  said  minister 
a  tweak  by  the  nose,  or  a  kick  in  the  belly,  or  tread 
on  his  corns,  or  lug  him  thrice  by  both  ears,  or  run  a 
pin  into  his  body,  or  pinch  his  arms  black  and  blue, 
to  pre?ent  fbrgetfulness ;  and  at  every  leree  day  re- 
I)cat  the  same  operation,  until  the  business  were  done 
or  absolutely  refused* 

He  likewise  directed  that  erery  senator  in  the 
great  council  of  a  nation,  alter  he  had  deliTered  his 
opinion,  and  argued  in  the  defence  of  it,  should  be 
ooliged  to  ffive  his  rote  directly  contrary ;  because  if 
that  were  done,  the  result  would  infallibly  terminate 
in  the  good  of  the  public 

When  parties  in  a  state  are  Tiolent,  he  offered  a 

wonderful  contriTanoe  to  reconcile  them.  The  method 

is  this :  You  take  a  hundred  leaders  of  each  party ; 

you  dispose  them  into  couples  of  such  whose  heads 

are  nearest  of  a  size ;  then  let  two  nice  operators  saw 

off  the  occiput  of  each  couple  at  the  same  time,  in 

such  manner  that  the  brain  may  be  equally  divided. 

I  liet  the  occiputs  thus  cut  off  be  interchanged,  apply- 

,  ing  each  to  the  head  of  his  opposite  party-man.    It 

I  seems  indeed  to  be  a  work  that  requireth  some  exact- 

i  ness ;  but  the  professor  assured  us,  that,  if  it  were 

'  dexterously  performed,  the  cure  would  he  infallible. 

I  For  he  arvued  tiius :  that  the  two  half  brains  being 

I  left  to  debate  the  matter  between  themselves  within 

'  the  space  of  one  skull,  would  soon  come  to  a  good 

understanding,  and  produce  that  moderation,  as  well 

as  regularity  of  thinxing,  so  much  to  be  wished  for  in 

the  heads  of  those  who  imagine  they  came  into  the 

world  only  to  watch  and  govern  its  motions :  and  as 

to  the  difference  of  bnuns  in  quantity  or  quality, 

among  those  who  are  directors  in  Action,  the  doctor 

assured  us,  from  his  own  knowledge,  that  it  was  a 

perfect  trifle. 

I  heard  a  very  warm  debate  between  two  professors, 
about  the  most  commodious  and  effectual  ways  and 
means  of  raising  money  without  grieving  the  subject. 
The  first  affirmed,  the  justest  meUiod  would  be  to  lay 
a  certain  tax  upon  vices  and  folly,  and  the  sum  fixed 
upon  every  man  to  be  rated  after  the  fairest  manner 
by  a  jury  of  his  neighbours.  The  second  was  of  an 
opinion  directly  contrary;  to  tax  those  qualities  of 
body  and  mind  for  which  men  chiefly  value  them- 
selves ;  the  rate  to  be  more  or  less  according  to  the 
degrees  of  excelling,  the  decision  whereof  should  be  left 
an  tire!  J  to  their  own  breast.  The  highest  tax  was  upon 
men  who  are  the  greatest  favourites  of  the  other  sex, 
and   the  assessments  aeoordiog  to  the  number  and 


natures  of  the  favours  they  have  received,  for  which 
they  are  allowed  to  be  their  own  vouchers.  Wit, 
valour,  and  politeness,  were  likewise  proposed  to  be 
largely  taxed,  and  collected  in  the  same  manner,  by 
every  person  giving  his  own  word  for  the  quantum  of 
what  he  posswued.  But  as  to  honour,  justice,  wisdom, 
and  leaniing,  they  should  not  be  taxed  at  all,  be- 
cause they  are  qualifications  of  so  singular  a  kind, 
that  no  man  will  either  allow  them  in  Us  neighbour, 
or  value  them  in  himself^ 

The  women  were  pro|X)sod  to  be  taxed  according  to 
their  beauty  and  skill  in  dressing,  wherein  they  had 
the  same  privilege  with  the  men,  to  be  determined  by 
their  own  judgment.  But  constancy,  chastity,  good 
sense,  and  good  nature,  were  not  rated,  because  they 
would  not  bear  the  charge  of  collecting. 

To  keep  senators  in  the  interest  of  the  crown,  it 
was  proposed  that  the  members  should  raffle  for  em- 
ployments ;  every  man  first  taking  an  oath,  and  giving 
security  that  he  would  vote  for  the  court,  whether  he 
won  or  no ;  after  which  the  losers  had  in  their  turn 
the  liberty  of  raffling  upon  the  next  vacancy.  Thus, 
hope  and  expectation  would  be  kept  alive;  none 
would  complain  of  broken  promises,  but  impute  their 
disappointments  wholly  to  fortune,  whose  shoulders 
are  broader  and  stronger  than  those  of  a  ministry. 

Another  professor  showed  me  a  large  paper  of  in- 
structions for  discovering  plots  and  conspiracies  against 
the  government. 

I  told  him,  that  in  the  kingdom  of  Tribnia,  by  the 
natives  called  Langden,  where  I  had  long  sojourned, 
the  bulk  of  the  people  consisted  wholly  of  disoovervrs, 
witnesses,  infomers,  accusers,  prosecutors,  evidences, 
swearers,  together  with  their  several  subservient  and 
subaltern  instruments,  all  under  the  colours,  the  con- 
duct, and  pay  of  mirusters  and  their  deputies.  The 
plots  in  that  kingdom  are  usually  the  workmanship 
of  those  persons  inio  desire  to  raise  thmr  own  charac- 
ters of  profound  politicians ;  to  restore  new  vigour  to 
a  crazy  administration ;  to  stifle  or  divert  general  dis- 
contents; to  fill  their  coffers  with  forfeitures;  and 
raise  or  sink  the  opinion  of  public  credit,  as  either 
shall  best  answer  their  private  advantage.  It  is  first 
agreed  and  settled  among  them  vHiat  suspected  per- 
sons shall  be  accused  of  a  plot ;  then  effeetoid  care  is 
taken  to  secure  all  their  letters  and  other  papers,  and 
put  the  owners  in  chains.  These  papers  are  delivered 
to  a  set  of  artists  very  dexterous  in  finding  out  the 
mysterious  meanings  of  words,  syllables,  and  letters. 
For  instance,  they  can  decipher  a  close-stool  to  sisnify 
a  privy-council ;  a  flock  of  geese,  a  senate ;  a  lame 
dog,  an  invader ;  the  plague,  a  standing  army ;  a  buz- 
zaHl,  a  minister ;  the  gout,  a  high-priest ;  a  gibbet,  a 
secretary  of  state;  a  chamber-pot,  a  committee  of 
grandees ;  a  sieve,  a  court  lady ;  a  broom,  a  revolu- 
tion; a  mouse-trap,  an  employment;  a  bottomless 
pit,  the  treasury ;  a  sink,  a  court ;  a  cap  and  belli,  a 
mvourite ;  ^  broken  reed,  a  court  of  justice ;  an  empty 
tun,  a  general ;  a  running  sore,  the  administration. 

When  this  method  fuU,  they  have  two  others  more 
effectual,  which  the  learned  among  them  call  acroe- 
tics  and  anagrams.  First,  thi^  can  decipher  all  ini- 
tial letters  into  political  meanings  ;  thus,  N  shall  sig- 
nify a  plot,  B  a  regiment  of  horse,  L  a  fleet  at  sea.  Or, 
secondly,  by  trsn^KMing  the  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
in  any  suspected  paper,  they  pan  lay  open  the  deepest 
designs  of  a  discontented  party.  So,  for  example^  if 
I  should  say  in  a  letter  to  a  Inend,  Our  brother  Tom 
hath  just  got  the  piles,  a  man  of  skill  in  this  art  would 
discover  how  the  same  letters  which  compose  that 
sentence  may  be  analysed  into  the  following  words — 
Resist — a  plot  is  brought  home — ^the  tower.  And  this 
is  the  anagramatic  method. 

The  processor  made  me  great  acknowledgments  lor 
oommunicatina;  these  observations,  and  promised  to 
make  honourwle  mention  of  me  in  his  treatise. 
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[J%ought$  on  Varmu  StdgedtJ] 

We  hvf  just  religion  enough  to  nuke  m  hate^  but 
not  enough  to  make  us  love  one  another. 

.  When  we  derire  or  solicit  anything,  our  minds  run 
wholly  on  the  good  aide  or  circumstances  of  it ;  when 
it  is  obtained,  our  mind  runs  only  on  the  bad  ones. 

When  a  true  genius  appeaieth  in  the  world,  you 
may  know  him  by  this  infallible  sign,  that  the  dunces 
are  all  in  confederacy  against  him. 

I  am  apt  to  think  that,  in  the  day  of  jud^ent, 
there  will  be  small  allowance  giren  to  the  wise  for 
their  want  of  morals,  or  to  the  ignorant  for  their  want 
of  faith,  because  both  are  without  excuse.  This 
renden  the  adrantages  equal  of  ignorance  and  know- 
ledge. But  some  scruples  in  the  wise,  and  some  Tices 
in  the  ignorant,  will  perhaps  be  foigiven  upon  the 
Htren^  of  temptation  to  each. 

It  IS  pleasant  to  obaerre  how  free  the  present  age  is 
in  lading  taxes  on  the  next :  '  Future  ages  shall  talk 
of  this ;  this  shall  be  famous  to  all  pofterity :'  whereas 
their  time  and  thoughts  will  be  taken  up  about  pre- 
sent things,  as  ours  are  now. 

It  is  in  disputes  as  in  annies,  where  the  weaker  aide 
4etteth  up  false  lights,  and  maketh  a  great  noise,  that 
the  enemy  may  believe  them  to  be  more  numerous 
and  strong  than  they  really  are. 

I  have  known  some  men  poaaeaaed  of  good  qualitiea, 
which  were  rexy  aerTiceable  to  others,  but  useleaa  to 
themselTCB ;  like  a  sun-dial  on  the  front  of  a  house,  to 
Inform  the  neighbours  and  paaaengers,  but  not  the 
owner  within. 

If  a  man  would  regiater  all  his  opiniona  upon  love, 
politicB,  religion,  learning,  &c,  beginning  from  hia 
youth,  and  ao  go  on  to  old  age,  what  a  bundle  of  incon- 
siatenciea  and  contradictiona  would  appear  at  last  I 

The  atoical  acheme  of  aupplying  our  wanta  by  lop- 
ping off  our  deairea,  is  like  cutting  off  our  feet  when 
we  want  shoea. 

The  reason  why  so  few  marriages  are  happy,  is  be- 
cause young  ladies  spend  their  time  in  making  nets, 
not  in  making  cages. 

The  power  of  fortune  is  confeaaed  only  by  the  mieer- 
able,  for  the  happy  impute  all  their  auocess  to  pru- 
dence and  merit. 

Ambition  often  puts  men  upon  doing  the  meaneat 
offioea :  ao,  climbing  ia  perfonned  in  the  aame  posture 
with  creeping. 

Cenaure  ia  the  tax  a  man  payeth  to  the  public  for 
being  eminent. 

No  wise  man  ever  wiahed  to  be  younger. 

An  idle  raaaon  leaaena  the  weight  of  the  good  onea 
you  gave  before. 

Complaint  is  the  largest  tribute  heaven  receives, 
and  the  sincerest  nart  of  our  devotion. 

The  common  nuency  of  speech  in  many  men  and 
meet  women,  is  owing  to  a  scarcity  (Kf  matter  and 
scarcity  of  words :  for  whoever  is  a  master  of  language, 
and  hath  a  mind  full  of  ideaa,  will  be  apt,  in  speak- 
ing, to  hesitate  upon  the  choice  of  both ;  whereas 
common  speakers  have  only  one  set  of  ideas,  and  one 
aet  of  words  to  clothe  them  in,  and  theae  are  always 
ready  at  the  mouth.  So  people  come  faater  out  of  a 
church  when  it  ia  almoet  empty,  than  when  a  crowd 
ia  at  the  door. 

To  be  vain  is  rather  a  mark  of  humility  than  pride. 
Vain  men  delight  in  telling  what  honours  have  been 
done  them,  what  great  company  they  have  kept,  and 
the  like;  by  which  they  plainly  confesa  that  these 
honours  were  more  than  their  due,  and  auch  aa  their 
friends  would  not  believe  if  they  had  not  been  told : 
whereaa  a  man  truly  proud  thinka  the  greateat  honoura 
below  hia  merit,  and  consequently  scorns  to  boast.  I 
therefore  deliver  it  as  a  maxim,  that  whoever  deaires 
the  character  of  a  proud  man,  ought  to  conceal  hia 
vanity. 


Every  man  deaiieth  to  live  long,  but  no  man  would 
be  old. 

If  books  and  laws  oontLnue  to  incveaae  aa  they  ksve 
done  for  fifty  yeais  past,  I  am  in  some  oonoeni  ibr 
future  agea,  how  any  man  will  be  leanied,  or  any  mu 
a  lawyer. 

A  niet  man  ia  a  man  of  nasty  ideas.  [How  true  iA 
Swift  himaelf!] 

If  a  man  miJLeth  me  keep  my  distance,  the  ooBiftft 
is,  he  keepeth  his  at  the  same  time. 

Very  few  men,  properly  speaking.  Urn  at  pttaem, 
but  are  providing  to  live  another  time. 

Praise  ia  the  daughter  of  preaent  power. 

Princes  in  their  iiifan<7,  childhood,  and  youth,  ai? 
aaid  to  diaoover  prodigioua  parts  and  wit,  to  speak 
thinga  that  aurpnae  and  astcmiah:  strange^  soman; 
hopdiil  princea,  ao  many  ahameful  kin^ !  If  the? 
happen  to  die  young,  th^  would  have  been  pvodi^ia 
of  wiadom  and  virtue :  if  they  live,  they  aie  often  piv- 
digiea  indeed,  but  of  another  aort. 

The  humour  of  exploding  manv  things  imder  tW 
name  of  triflea,  fopperies,  and  only  imaginary  goodii, 
ia  a  very  falae  prom  either  of  wiad<Mn  or  magnanimicv, 
and  a  great  chock  to  virtuoua  actioais.  For  Httaitr- 
with  regard  to  fame ;  there  u  in  most  people  a  reiac- 
tanoe  and  unwillingneaa  to  be  forgotten.  We  ohearc, 
even  among  the  vu^jar,  how  fond  thej  are  to  hate  ao 
inacription  over  their  grave.  It  reqaireih  but  littlr 
philoaophy  to  discover  and  observe  that  thtiu  ii  ao 
mtrinsic  value  in  all  this ;  however,  if  ii  be  fiwadtd 
in  our  nature,  as  an  incitement  to  virtae,  it  ou^  B0t 
to  be  ridiculed. 

[Owrtfrotfied  P6UUna$^  or  Vvltfor  SotpitaJihf,] 
[From  •  The  Tatter.*] 

Those  inferior  duties  of  life  which  the  French  o^ 
leBpetUeB  momlea^  or  the  smaller  morala,  are  with  » 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  good  manner*  or  baeed- 
ing.    This  I  look  upon,  in  the  general  notion  of  ii,  te 
be  a  sort  of  artificiai  good  sense,  adapted  to  Out  mesa- 
est  capacities,  and  introduced  to  make  mankind  c^ 
in  their  commerce  with  each  other.     Low  and  littk 
understandings,  without  some  rules  of  this  kind,  wvok 
be  perpetually  wandering  into  a  thousand  indeotnos 
and  irregularities  in  behaviour ;  and  in  their  eadinan 
conversation,  fall  into  the  same  boisterous  &iniUarit^ 
that  one  observeth  amongst  them  whcai  a  d^anrt 
hath  quite  taken  away  the  use  of  thor  iinsci     Ic 
other  instances,  it  is  odd  to  consider,  that  for  wnm  ti 
common  discretion,  the  very  end  of  good  breading  « 
wholly  perverted ;  and  civility,  intended  to  make  u* 
easy,  is  employed  in  laying  chains  and  letters  npM 
us,  in  debarring  us  of  our  wishes,  and  in  i  mmimi.  «jo 
moat  reaaonable  dedrea  and  inclinations.     Thia 
reigneth  chiefly  in  the  country,  aa  I  found  to  my 
tion,  when  I  waa  laat  there,  in  a  viait  1  made  to  a 
neighbour  about  two  milea  fiiom  my  coualn.    Aa  sow 
as  I  entered  the  parlour,  th^  put  me  into  tbe 
chair  that  atood  close  by  a  huge  fire,  auad 
there  by  force,  until  I  was  almost  stifled.     Then  a  K 
came  in  great  huny  to  pull  off  my  boots,  whicfc  1 
vain  oppoaed,  urging,  that  I  must  retnm 
dinner.    In  the  meantime,  the  good  ladj 
her  eldest  daughter,  and  slipped  a  key  into 
The  girl  returned  instantly  with  a  ben^laai  hmif  i%I 
of  ajua  mirabiUa  and  ayrup  of  gUly^flowaa.     f  tc^  * 
as  mudi  as  1  had  a  mind  for ;  out  mmAmam.  meinl  * 
should  drink  it  off  (for  she  was  sure  it  would  d«  ^ 
good,  after  coming  out  of  the  oold  air),  and  I 
to  obey;  which  absolutelv  took  away  n&y 
When  dinner  came  in,  I  had  a  mind  to  ait  at 
tance  fh>m  the  fire ;  but  they  told  me  it  was  aa 
as  my  life  was  worth,  and  set  me  with  n; 
against  it.    Although  my  appetite  were  <|afte 
resolved  to  force  down  as  much  aa  I  eooM  ; 
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sired  the  1^  of  a  pullet.  Indeed,  Mr  BickersUff,  nys 
the  lady,  you  mutt  eat  a  wing  to  oblige  me ;  and  to 
put  a  coaple  upon  my  plate.    I  wae  persecuted  at  this 
mte  dvamg  the  whole  meal.    As  often  ae  I  called  for 
small  beer,  the  maeter  tipped  the  wink,  and  the  senrant 
brooght  me  a  brimmer  of  October.    Some  time  after 
dinner,  I  ordered  my  cousin's  man,  who  came  with  me, 
to  get  ready  the  horses,  but  it  was  resoWed  I  should 
not  itir  that  night ;  and  when  I  seemed  pretty  much 
bent  upon  going,  they  ordered  the  stable  door  to  be 
locked ;  and  the  children  hid  my  cloak  and  boots. 
The  next  question  was,  what  I  would  hare  for  supper! 
I  said  I  never  eat  anything  at  night ;  but  was  at  last, 
in  my  own  defence,  obliged  to  name  the  first  thins  that 
came  into  my  head,    idler  three  hours  spent  oiiefly 
in  apologies  for  my  entertainment,  insinuating  to  me, 
*  That  this  was  the  wont  time  of  the  year  for  proTi- 
sions ;  that  they  were  at  a  great  distance  from  any 
market ;  that  they  were  afraid  I  should  be  starred ; 
and  that  thev  knew  they  kept  me  to  my  loss,'  the 
lady  went  and  left  me  to  her  husband  (for  they  took 
special  care  I  should  nerer  be  alone).    As  soon  as  her 
back  was  turned,  the  little  misses  ran  backwards  and 
I  forwards  oTeiy  moment ;  and  constantly  as  they  came 
I  in  or  went  out,  made  a  curt^  directly  at  me,  which 
in  good  manners  I  was  forced  to  return  with  a  bow, 
and,  your  humble  servant,  pretty  Miss.    Exactly  at 
eight  the  mother  came  up,  and  discoTcred  by  the  red- 
ness of  her  face  that  supper  was  not  &r  oiF.    It  was 
twice  as  laige  as  the  dinner,  and  my  persecution 
doubled  in  proportion.    I  desired  at  my  usual  hour 
to  go  to  my  repose,  and  was  conducted  to  my  chamber 
br  the  gentleman,  his  lady,  and  the  whole  train  of 
cnildren.    They  importuned  me  to  drink  something 
before  I  went  to  bea ;  and  upon  m^  refusing,  at  last 
left  a  bottle  of  tUwfo,  as  they  called  it,  for  fear  I  should 
wake  and  be  thirsty  in  the  night.    I  was  forced  in  the 
morning  to  rise  and  dress  myself  in  the  dark,  because 
thoy  would  not  suffer  my  kinsman's  servant  to  disturb 
me  at  the  hour  I  desired  to  be  called.    I  was  now  re- 
solved to  break  through  all  meamms  to  get  away; 
and  after  sitting  down  to  a  monstrous  break^Mt  of 
cold  beef,  mutton,  neats'-tongues,  venison-pasty,  and 
stale  beer,  took  leave  of  the  family.    But  the  gentle- 
man would  naeds  see  me  pari  of  my  way,  and  cany 
me  a  short  cut  throurii  nis  own  grounds,  which  he 
told  roe  would  save  huf  a  mile's  riding.    This  last 
piece  of  civility  had  like  to  have  cost  me  dear,  being 
once  or  twice  in  danger  of  my  neck,  bv  leaping  over 
his  ditches,  and  at  last  forced  to  alight  in  the  dirt ; 
when  my  hone,  having  slipped  his  bndle,  ran  away, 
and  took  us  up  more  than  an  hour  to  recover  him 
i^cain.     It  is  evident,  that  none  of  the  absurdities  I 
ooet  with  in  this  visit  proceeded  from  an  ill  intention, 
t>ut  from  a  wrong  judgment  of  complaisance,  and  a 
nisapplication  in  the  niles  of  it. 


▲LEXAMinUt  FOPE. 

In  1 737  Pope  published,  by  subscription,  a  volume 
if  letters  between  himself  and  his  literary  friends, 
ncluding  Swift,  Bdingbroke,  Gay,  and  Arbutlmot 
'art  of  the  collection  had  been  previously  obtained 
»7  Burreptitions  meant,  and  printed  by  Curll,  a  no- 
oriofiiB  publisher  of  that  day.  Johnson  and  Warton 
onceived  that  Pope  had  connived  at  this  breach  of 
rivate  confldenee;  but  it  has  been  satisfactorily 
liown  that  the  poet  was  ignorant  of  the  publication, 
nd  that  his  indignation  on  discovering  it  was  ex- 
reased  with  all  the  warmth  of  sincerity.  The  letters 
xeited  the  curiosity  of  the  public}  and  Pope  com* 
lied  with  the  general  intreaty  to  give  a  genuine 
lition  Off  his  correspondence.  Additions  were  after- 
arda  made  to  the  collection,  which  went  through 
iireral  editions.    The  experiment  was  new  to  the 


public.  *  Pope's  epistolary  excellence,'  says  Johnson, 
*  had  an  open  field ;  he  had  no  English  rival,  living 
or  dead.'  The  letters  of  Lord  Bacon,  Strafford,  and 
other  statesmen,  had  been  published,  but  they  de- 
scended little  into  the  details  of  familiar  lifie.  Sprat 
suppressed  the  correspondence  of  Cowley,  under  the 
impression,  finely  expressed  by  an  old  writer,  that 
private  letters  are  commonly  of  too  tender  a  compo- 
sition to  thrive  out  of  the  bosom  in  which  they  were 
first  planted ;  and  the  correspondence  of  Pope  was 
the  first  attempt  to  interest  the  public  in  the  senti- 
ments and  opinions  of  literary  men,  and  the  expres- 
sion of  private  friendship.  As  literature  was  the 
business  of  Pope's  life,  aiHl  composition  his  first  and 
favourite  pursuit,  he  wrote  always  with  a  view  to 
admiration  and  fame.  He  knew  that  if  his  letters 
to  his  friends  did  not  come  before  the  public  in  a 
printed  shape,  they  would  be  privately  circulated, 
and  might  afibct  his  reputation  with  those  he  was 
ambitious  of  pleasing.  Hence  he  seems  always  to 
have  written  with  care.  His  letters  are  generally  too 
elaborate  and  artifldal  to  have  been  the  spontaneous 
efihsions  of  private  confidence.  Many  of  them  are 
beautiful  in  thought  and  imagery,  and  evince  a  taste 
for  picturesque  scenery  and  description,  that  it  Is  to 
be  regretted  the  poet  did  not  oftener  indulge.  Others, 
as  the  exquisite  one  describing  a  journey  to  Oxford, 
in  company  with  Bernard  Lintot,  possess  a  fine  vein 
of  comic  humour  and  observation.  Swift  was  infe- 
rior to  Pope  as  a  letter-writer,  but  he  discloses  more 
of  his  real  character.  He  toved  Piope  as  much  as  he 
could  any  man,  and  the  picture  of  their  friendship, 
disclosed  in  their  correspondence,  is  hononraUe  to 
both.  They  had  both  risen  to  eminence  by  their 
own  talents ;  they  had  mingled  with  the  great  and 
illustrious ;  had  exchanged  with  each  other  in  pri- 
vate their  common  feelings  and  sentiments ;  had  par- 
taken of  the  vicissitudes  of  public  aflkirs ;  seen  tncir 
friends  decay  and  die  off;  and  in  their  old  age, 
mourned  over  the  evils  and  afflictions  incident  to  the 
decline  of  life.  Pope's  affection  soothed  the  jealous 
irritability  and  misanthropy  of  Swift,  and  survived 
the  melancholy  calamity  which  rendered  his  fHend 
one  of  the  most  pitiable  and  aflbcting  objects  among 
mankind. 

[On  Sidmm  «md  Deaih.'] 

To  8tR  RicRABD  8tbbi.b«— Ju/y  lA,  I718> 

You  formerly  observed  to  me  that  nothing  made 
a  more  ridiculous  figure  in  a  man's  life  than  the  dis- 
parity we  often  find  in  him  sick  and  well ;  thas  ons 
of  an  unfortunate  constitution  is  perpetually  exhibit- 
ing a  miserable  example  of  the  weakness  of  his  mind, 
and  of  his  body,  in  their  turns.  I  have  had  frequent 
opportunities  of  late  to  consider  myself  in  ihsse  diffe- 
rent views,  and,  I  hope,  have  received  some  advan- 
tage by  it,  if  what  Waller  says  be  true,  thai 

The  soul's  dark  oottage,  battered  and  decayed. 

Lets  in  new  light  through  chinks  thai  Time  has  made. 

Then  surely  sickness,  contributing  no  less  than  old 
ago  to  the  shaking  down  this  scaffolding  of  the  body, 
may  discover  the  inward  structure  more  plainly. 
Sickness  is  a  sort  of  early  old  age ;  it  teaches  us  a 
diffidence  in  our  earthly  state,  and  inspires  us  with 
the  thoughts  of  a  future,  better  than  a  thousand 
volumes  of  philosophers  and  divines.  It  gives  so 
wanuns  a  concussion  to  those  props  of  our  vanity,  our 
strength  and  youth,  that  we  think  of  fortifying  our- 
selves within,  when  there  is  so  little  dependence  upon 
our  out-works.  Youth  at  the  veiy  best  is  but  a  be- 
trayer of  human  life  in  a  gentler  and  smoother  man- 
ner than  age :  it  is  like  a  stream  that  nourishes  a 
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plant  upon  a  bank,  and  canaee  it  to  flourish  and 
blossom  to  the  sight,  but  at  the  same  time  is  under- 
mining it  at  the  root  in  secret.  My  youth  has  dealt 
more  fairly  and  openly  with  me;  it  has  afforded 
several  prospects  of  my  danger,  and  given  me  an 
advantage  not  veiy  common  to  young  men,  that  the 
attractions  of  the  world  have  not  dauled  me  very 
much ;  and  I  bepn,  where  most  people  end,  with  a 
full  conviction  of  the  emptiness  of  all  sorts  of  ambi- 
tion, and  the  unsatisfactoiy  nature  of  all  human  plea- 
sures. When  a  smart  fit  of  sickness  tells  me  this 
scurvy  tenement  of  my  body  will  fall  in  a  little  time, 
I  am  even  as  unconcerned  as  was  that  honest  Hiber^ 
nian,  who,  being  in  bed  in  the  great  storm  some  vears 
ago,  and  told  the  house  would  tumble  over  his  head, 
made  answer, '  What  care  I  for  the  house !  I  am  only 
a  lodger.'  I  fiincy  it  is  the  best  time  to  die  when  one 
is  in  the  best  humour ;  and  so  excessively  weak  as  I 
now  am,  I  may  say  with  conscience,  that  I  am  not  at 
all  uneafljr  at  the  thought  that  many  men,  whom  I 
never  had  any  esteem  for,  are  likely  to  eigoy  this 
world  after  me.  When  I  reflect  what  an  inconsider- 
able little  atom  every  single  man  is,  with  respect  to 
the  whole  creation,  methinks  it  is  a  shame  to  be  con- 
cerned at  the  removal  of  such  a  trivial  animal  as  I 
am.  The  morning  after  my  exit,  the  sun  will  rise  as 
bright  as  ever,  the  flowers  smell  as  sweet,  the  plants 
spring  as  green,  the  world  will  proceed  in  its  old 
course,  people  will  laugh  as  heartily,  and  marry  as 
fiwt,  as  they  were  used  to  do.*  The  memory  of  man 
(as  it  is  elegantly  expressed  in  the  Book  of  Wisdom) 
passeth  away  as  the  remembrance  of  a  guest  that 
tarrieth  but  one  day.  There  are  reasons  enough,  in 
the  fourth  chapter  of  the  same  book,  to  make  any 
young  man  contented  with  the  prosjpect  of  death. 
*  F!or  honourable  age  is  not  that  which  standeth  in 
length  of  time,  or  is  measured  by  number  of  years. 
But  wisdom  is  the  gray  hair  to  man,  and  an  unspotted 
life  ii  old  age.  He  was  taken  away  speedily,  lest 
wickedness  should  alter  his  understanding,  or  deceit 
beguile  his  soul/  &c. — I  am  your,  kc 

IPope  to  Swift — On  hU  Mettrement.^ 

Januaiy  18, 1714. 

Whatever  apolosies  it  might  become  me  to  make 
at  any  other  time  lor  writing  to  jou,  I  shall  use  none 
now,  to  a  man  who  has  owned  himself  as  splenetic  as 
a  cat  in  the  country.  In  that  circumstance,  I  know 
by  experience  a  letter  is  a  very  useful  as  well  as  an 
amusmg  thing :  if  you  are  too  busied  in  state  aflkirs 
to  read  it,  yet  you  may  find  entertainment  in  folding 
it  into  divers  figures,  either  doubling  it  into  a  pyra- 
midical,  or  twisting  it  into  a  serpentine  form  i  or  if 
your  disposition  should  not  be  so  mathematical,  in 
taking  it  with  you  to  that  place  where  men  of  studious 
minds  are  apt  to  sit  longer  than  ordinary;  where, 
after  an  abrupt  division  of  the  paper,  it  may  not  be 
unpleasant  to  try  to  fit  and  rgoin  the  broken  lines 
together.  All  these  amusements  I  am  no  stranser  to 
in  the  country,  and  doubt  not  (by  this  time;  you 
begin  to  relish  them  in  your  present  contemplaiive 
situation. 

I  remember,  a  man  who  was  thought  to  have  some 
knowledge  in  the  world  used  to  M^rm,  that  no  people 
in  town  ever  complained  they  were  forgotten  by  their 
friends  in  the  country ;  but  my  increasing  experience 
convinces  me  he  was  mistaken,  fbr  I  find  a  great  many 
here  grievously  complaining  of  you  upon  this  score. 
I  am  told  furUier,  that  you  treat  the  few  you  corre- 
spond with  in  a  very  arrogant  style,  and  tell  them 
you  admire  at  their  insolence  in  disturbing  your 

*  It  it  Important  to  remember  that  PopSi  when  he  wrote  In 
tills  manner,  wm  only  twenty-four. 


meditations,  or  even  inquiring  of  your  retreat ;  but 
this  I  will  not  positively  assert,  because  I  never  re- 
ceived any  such  insulting  epistle  from  you.  My  Lord 
Oxford  says  you  have  not  written  to  him  once  sinoe  joa 
went ;  but  this  perhaps  may  be  only  policy  in  him  «r 
you  I  and  I,  who  am  half  a  Whig,  must  not  entirely 
credit  anything  he  affirms.  At  Button's,  it  is  repoiied 
you  are  gone  to  Hanover,  and  that  Gay  goes  only  oo  a& 
embassy  to  you.  Others  apprehend  some  daogcRNia 
state  treatise  from  your  retirement ;  and  a  wi^  who 
afiects  to  imitate  Busac,  says,  that  the  miiustiy  now 
are  like  those  heathens  of  old,  who  reeeived  their 
oracles  firom  the  woods.  The  gentlemen  of  the  Rosnaii 
Catholic  persuasion  are  not  unwilling  to  csredit  me, 
when  I  whisper,  that  you  are  gone  to  meet  aome 
Jesuits  commissioned  from  the  court  of  Bome^  is 
order  to  settle  the  most  oonvenient  methods  to  he 
taken  for  the  coming  of  the  Pretender.  Dr  Aibiith- 
not  is  singular  in  his  opini<m,  and  imaeines  your  only 
design  is  to  attend  at  full  leisure  to  the  life  and  ad« 
ventures  of  Scriblerus.  This,  indeed,  must  be  granted 
of  greater  importance  than  all  the  rest ;  and  i  wish  I 
could  promise  so  well  of  you.  The  top  of  my  own 
ambition  is  to  contribute  to  that  great  work ;  and  I 
shall  translate  Homer  by  the  bv.  Mr  Gay  has  ac- 
quainted you  what  progress  I  nave  made  in  it.  I 
caimot  name  Mr  Gay,  without  all  the  acknowledr- 
ments  which  I  shall  ever  owe  you  on  his  aocoont.  If 
I  writ  this  in  verse,  I  would  tell  you  you  are  like  the 
sun,  and,  while  men  imagine  you  to  be  retired  or 
absent,  are  hourly  exerting  your  influence,  and  bring- 
ing things  to  maturity  for  their  advaatiLge.  Of  all 
the  world,  you  are  the  man  (without  fli^teiy)  who 
serve  your  friends  with  the  least  ostentation;  it  is 
almost  ingratitude  to  thank  you,  considering  T|»ar 
temper ;  and  this  is  the  period  of  all  my  letter  which, 
I  fear,  you  will  think  the  most  impertinent.  I  am, 
with  Uie  truest  afilection,  yours,  kc 

iPope  in  Os!;fbrd.'} 
To  Mrs  Habtha  BLOinrr.F-.i7i6. 

Nothing  could  have  more  of  that  melancholy  whid 
once  used  to  please  me,  than  my  last  day's  jooziMy ; 
for,  after  having  passed  throu(|^  my  &vourite  woods 
in  the  forest,  with  a  thousand  reveries  of  pstft  plea- 
sures, I  rid  over  hanging  hUls,  whose  tope  were  edjeed 
with  groves,  and  whose  feet  watered  with  wiadu^ 
rivers,  listening  to  the  fidls  of  cataracts  beloiw,  and 
the  murmuring  of  the  winds  above ;  the  gloomy  ^rer- 
dure  of  Stonor  succeeded  to  these,  and  then  thesnaid— 
of  the  evening  overtook  me.  The  moon  rose  in  the 
clearest  sky  I  ever  saw,  by  whose  solemn  light  Ipneed 
on  slowly,  without  company,  or  any  interraptioQ  t» 
the  range  of  my  thoughts.  About  a  mila  ImI«i«  I 
reached  Oxford,  all  the  bells  tolled  in  diflerent  Botes  ; 
the  clocks  of  every  college  answered  one  another,  a&d 
sounded  ^rth  (some  in  deeper,  some  a  softer  toBo) 
that  it  was  eleven  at  ni^t.  All  this  was  no  ill  |ii«> 
paration  to  the  life  I  have  led  sinoe  among  those  oM 
walls,  venerable  galleries,  stone  porticos,  stadiova 
walks,  and  solitary  scenes  of  the  university.  I  wanted 
nothing  but  a  black  gown  and  a  salary,  to  be  na 
mere  a  book-worm  as  any  there.  I  oonfbnncd  mys^f 
to  the  college  hours,  was  rolled  up  in  books,  lay  in 
one  of  the  most  ancient,  duslnr  parts  of  the  univendty, 
and  was  as  dead  to  the  world  as  any  hermit  c€  tbe 
desert.  If  anything  was  alive  or  awake  in  me^  it  wns 
a  little  vanity,  such  as  even  those  good  men  used  to 
entertain,  when  the  monks  cf  their  own  order  extolled 
their  piety  and  abstraction.  For  I  found  mya^  i<»> 
ceived  with  a  sort  of  respect,  which  this  idle  part  of 
mankind,  the  learned,  pay  to  their  own  species ;  wko 
are  as  considerable  here,  as  the  busy,  the  gay,  nnd 
the  ambitious  are  in  your  world. 
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[Pope  to  Ladff  Mairy  Wcriky  Mcmtagu  on  tkt  C(m- 

tmmL] 

1717. 
Madftm — I  no  more  think  I  can  haye  too  many  of 
jour  letters,  than  that  I  could  have  too  many  writinga 
to  entitle  me  to  the  greateflt  estate  in  the  world; 
which  I  think  so  yalnable  a  friendship  as  yours  is 
equal  to.  I  am  angry  at  erery  scrap  of  paper  lost,  as 
at  something  that  interrupts  the  history  of  my  title ; 
and  though  it  is  but  an  odd  compliment  to  compare 
a  &ie  lady  to  Sibyl,  your  leaves,  methinks,  like  hers, 
are  too  good  to  be  committed  to  the  winds ;  though  I 
hare  no  other  way  of  reoeiring  them  but  by  those  un- 
fiuthful  messengers.  I  have  had  but  tluee,  and  1 
reckon  in  that  short  one  from  Dort,  which  was  rather 
a  dymg  ejaculation  than  a  letter.  But  I  have  so 
great  an  opinion  of  your  goodness,  that  had  I  re- 
ceived none,  I  should  not  have  accused  you  of  neglect 
or  insensibility.  I  am  not  so  wrong-headed  as  to 
quarrel  with  my  friends  the  moment  they  don't  write ; 
Vd  as  soon  quarrel  at  the  sun  the  minute  he  did  not 
shine,  which  he  is  hindered  from  by  accidental  causes, 
and  is  in  reality  all  that  time  penforming  the  same 
course,  and  doing  the  same  good  offices  as  ever. 

You  have  contrived  to  say  in  your  last  the  two 
most  pleasing  things  to  me  in  nature ;  the  first  is, 
that  whatever  be  the  fate  of  your  letters,  you  will 
continue  to  write  in  the  discharge  of  your  conscience. 
This  is  generous  to  the  last  degree,  and  a  virtue  you 
ought  to  eigoy.  Be  assured,  in  return,  my  heart  shall 
be  as  ready  to  think  you  have  done  every  eood  thing, 
as  yours  can  be  to  do  it ;  so  that  you  shall  never  be 
able  to  £ayour  your  absent  friend,  before  he  has 
thought  himself  obliged  to  you  for  the  very  favour 
you  are  then  conferring. 

The  other  is,  the  justice  you  do  me  in  taking  what 
I  write  to  you  in  the  serious  manner  it  was  meant ;  it 
is  the  point  upon  which  I  can  bear  no  suspicion,  and 
in  which,  above  all,  I  desire  to  be  thought  serious :  it 
would  be  the  most  vexatious  of  all  tyranny,  if  you 
should  pretend  to  take  for  raillery  what  is  the 
mere  disguise  of  a  discontented  heivt,  that  is  un- 
willing to  make  you  as  melancholy  as  itself;  and  for 
wit,  T^iat  is  really  only  the  natural  overflowing  and 
warmth  of  the  same  heart,  as  it  is  improved  and 
awakened  by  an  esteem  for  you :  but  since  you  tell 
me  yon  believe  me,  I  £anqr  my  expressions  have  not 
at  least  been  entirely  unfaithful  to  those  thoughts, 
to  which  I  am  sure  they  can  never  be  equal.  May 
God  increase  your  faith  in  all  truths  that  are  as  great 
as  this !  and  depend  upon  it,  to  whatever  degree  your 
belief  may  extend,  you  can  never  be  a  bigot. 

If  yon  could  see  the  heart  I  talk  ot,  you  would 
really  think  it  a  foolish  good  kind  of  thing,  with 
some  qualities  as  well  deserving  to  be  half  laughed 
at,  and  half  esteemed,  as  any  in  the  world :  its  grand 
foiblo,  in  VQgard  to  you,  is  the  most  like  reason  m  any 
foible  in  nature.  Upon  my  faith,  thia  heart  is  not, 
like  a  gnat  waiehouse,  stored  only  with  my  own 
goodfly  with  vast  em^  spaces  to  be  supplied  as  fast 
aa  interest  or  ambition  can  fill  them  up ;  but  it  is 
every  inch  of  it  let  out  into  lodgings  for  its  friends, 
and  shall  never  want  a  comer  at  your  service ;  where 
I  dare  afikm,  madam,  your  idea  lies  as  warm  and  as 
close  aa  any  idea  in  Chnstendom.        *        * 

If  thia  distance  (as  you  are  so  kind  as  to  sa^r)  en- 
larges jonr  belief  of  my  friendship,  I  assure  you  it  has 
10  extended  my  notion  of  your  value,  that  I  begin  to 
>e  impioua  on  your  account,  and  to  wish  that  even 
daughter,  ruin,  and  desolation,  might  interpose  be- 
tween jon  and  Turkey ;  I  wish  you  restored  to  us  at 
he  expense  of  a  whole  people.  I  barely  hope  you 
vill  foiigiye  me  for  saving  this,  but  I  fear  Ood  will 
caroe  forgive  me  for  oesiring  it. 

Make  me  less  wicked,  then.    Is  there  no  other  ex- 
«dient  to  return  you  and  your  infimt  in  peace  to  the 


bosom  of  your  country  t  I  hear  you  are  going  to 
Hanover ;  can  there  be  no  favourable  planet  at  this 
conjuncture,  or  do  you  only  come  back  so  far  to  die 
twice !  Is  Eurydioe  once  more  snatched  to  the  shades  1 
If  ever  mortal  had  reason  to  hate  the  king,  it  is  I ; 
for  it  is  my  misfortune  to  be  almost  the  only  inno- 
cent man  whom  he  has  made  to  suffer,  both  by  his 
government  at  home  and  his  negotiations  abroad. 

[Death  of  Tw>  Loven  by  Lightning,'] 
To  Laoy  BCary  Woktlst  Moittaou.— 17I8. 

*  *  I  have  a  mind  to  fill  the  rest  of  this  paper 
with  an  accident  that  hi^pened  just  under  my  eyes, 
and  has  made  a  great  impression  upon  me.  I  have 
just  passed  part  of  this  summer  at  an  old  romantic 
seat  of  my  Lord  Haroourt's,  which  he  lent  me.*  It 
overlooks  a  common  field,  where,  under  the  shade  of  a 
haycock,  sat  two  lovers,  as  constant  as  ever  were  found 
in  romance,  beneath  a  spreading  beech.  The  name 
of  the  one  (let  it  sound  as  it  will)  was  John  Hewet ; 
of  the  other,  Sarah  Drew.  John  was  a  well-set  man, 
about  five-and-twenty ;  Sarah,  a  brown  woman  of 
eighteen.  John  had  for  several  months  borne  the 
labour  of  the  day  in  the  same  field  with  Sarah ;  when 
she  milked,  it  was  his  morning  and  evening  charge 
to  bring  the-  cows  to  her  pail.  Their  love  was  the 
talk,  but  not  the  scandal,  of  the  whole  neighbour- 
hood ;  for  all  they  aimed  at  was  the  blameless  pos- 
session of  each  other  in  marriage.  It  was  but  this  very 
morning  that  he  had  obtain^  her  parents'  consent, 
and  it  was  but  till  the  next  week  that  they  were  to  wait 
to  be  happy.  Periiaps  this  very  day,  in  the  intervals 
of  their  work,  they  were  talking  of  ,their  wedding- 
clothes  ;  and  John  was  now  matching  several  kinds 
of  poppies  and  field-flowers  to  her  complexion,  to 
make  her  a  present  of  knots  for  the  day.  While  they 
were  thus  employed  (it  was  on  the  fast  of  July),  a 
terrible  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning  arose,  that 
drove  the  labourers  to  what  shelter  the  trees  or 
hedges  afforded.  Sarah,  frightened  and  out  of  breath, 
sunk  on  a  haycock,  and  John  (who  never  separated 
from  her)  sat  by  her  side,  having  raked  two  or  three 
heaps  together  to  secure  her.  Immediately  there  was 
hem  so  loud  a  crack  as  if  heaven  had  burst  asunder. 
The  labourers,  all  solicitous  for  each  other's  safety, 
called  to  one  another:  those  that  were  nearest  our 
lovers  hearing  no  answer,  stepped  to  the  place  where 
they  lay :  they  first  saw  a  little  smoke,  and  alter, 
this  faithful  pair^-John  with  one  arm  about  his 
Sarah's  neck,  and  the  other  held  over  her  fiace,  as  if 
to  screen  her  firom  the  lightning.  They  were  struck 
dead,  and  already  grown  stiff  and  cold  in  this  tender 

d^ure.  There  was  no  mark  or  diwolourinc  on  their 
ies,  only  that  Sarah's  eyebrow  was  a  litue  singed, 
and  a  small  spot  between  her  breasts.  They  were 
buried  the  next  day  in  one  grave,  where  my  Lord 
Haroonrt,  at  my  request,  has  erected  a  monument 
over  them.  Of  the  following  epitaphs  iriiich  I  made, 
the  critics  have  choeen  ihtSodlj  one :  I  like  neither, 
but  wish  you  had  been  in  &gland  to  have  done  this 
office  better :  I  think  it  was  what  you  could  not  have 
refused  me  on  so  moving  an  occasion. 

When  Eastern  lovers  feed  the  funeral  fire. 
On  the  same  pile  their  faithful  pair  expire ; 
Here  pityinf  Heaven  that  virtue  mutual  found, 
And  blasted  both  that  it  might  neither  wound. 
Hearts  so  sincere  the  Almighty  saw  well  pleased. 
Sent  his  own  lightning,  and  the  victims  seized. 

e  TfaehooMofBtcntoDHareoiirtfaiOzrorddifaVk  HeiePope 
traailated  part  of  the  Odytiey.  Hepeiitcalartydesorfbesltia 
the  mbwquBntlettw,  In  astylewhidi  reoaUs  the  grave  hmnoar 
of  Addlmi,  and  foreiliadowi  the  BraoeMdfB  HaO  of  Wash- 
faigtea  Irvinf  .  A  view  oC  the  hooM  and  of  the  ehnroh  btride 
whioh  were  buried  the  UfhtolBf-skmek  iovsn  Ison  wat 
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high  canopies  of  trees  to  the  higher  aich  of  heftren ; 
the  dews  of  the  morning  impearl  tretj  thorn,  and 
scatter  diamonds  on  the  yerdant  miuitle  of  the  earth ; 
the  forests  are  fresh  and  wholesome.  What  would 
Yoa  ha?ef  The  moon  shines  too,  though  not  for 
loTeis,  these  cold  nights,  but  for  astronomerB. 

iPope  to  Bithop  AtUrbwy^  t»  ihe  Tower,'\ 

Jtfiqr  17,1733. 

Once  more  I  write  to  you,  as  I  promised,  and  this 
once,  I  fear,  will  be  the  last  I  The  curtain  will  soon 
be  drawn  between  my  friend  and  me,  and  nothing 
left  but  to  wish  you  a  long  ^ood-night.^  May  you 
enjoy  a  state  of  repose  in  this  life  not  unlike  that 
sleep  of  the  soul  which  some  hare  believed  is  to  suc- 
ceed it,  where  we  lie  utterly  forgetful  of  that  world 
from  which  we  are  gone,  and  ripening  for  that  to 
which  we  are  to  go.  If  you  retain  any  memory  of 
the  past,  let  it  only  image  to  you  what  has  pleased 
you  best ;  sometimes  present  a  dream  of  an  absent 
friend,  or  bring  you  back  an  agreeable  conrersation. 
But,  upon  the  whole,  I  hope  you  will  think  less  of  the 
time  past  than  of  the  future,  as  the  former  has  been 
less  kmd  to  you  than  the  latter  infallibly  will  be.  Do 
not  enyy  the  world  your  studies ;  they  will  tend  to  the 
benefit  of  men  against  whom  you  can  have  no  com- 
plaint ;  I  mean  of  all  posterity :  and,  perhaps,  at 
your  time  of  life,  nothing  else  is  worth  your  care. 
What  is  eyery  year  of  a  wise  man's  life  but  a  censure 
or  critic  on  the  pastt  Those  whose  date  is  the 
shortest,  liye  long  enough  to  laugh  at  one  half  of  it ; 
the  boy  despises  the  infant,  the  man  the  boy,  the  phi- 
losopher both,  and  the  Christian  all.  You  may  now 
begin  to  think  your  manhood  was  too  much  a  pueri- 
li^,  and  you  will  never  suffer  your  age  to  be  but  a 
second  in&ncy.  The  toys  and  baubles  of  your  child- 
hood are  hardly  now  more  below  you,  than  those  toys 
of  our  riper  and  our  declining  years,  the  drums  and 
rattles  of  ambition,  and  the  dirt  and  bubbles  of  ava- 
rice. At  this  time,  when  you  are  cut  off  from  a  little 
society,  and  made  a  citizen  of  the  world  at  laige,  you 
should  bend  your  talents,  not  to  serve  a  party  or  a 
few,  but  all  mankind.  Your  genius  should  mount 
above  that  mist  in  which  its  participation  and  neigh- 
bourhood with  earth  long  involved  it ;  to  shine  abroad, 
and  to  heaven,  ought  to  be  the  business  and  the  gloiy 
of  your  present  situation.  Remember  it  was  at  such 
a  time  that  the  greatest  lights  of  antiquity  dazzled 
and  blazed  the  most,  in  their  retreat,  in  their  exile, 
or  in  their  death.  But  why  do  I  talk  of  dazzling  or 
blazing  t — it  was  then  that  they  did  sood,  that  they 
gave  light,  and  that  they  became  guides  to  mankind. 

Those  aims  alone  are  worthy  of  spirits  truly  great, 
and  such  I  therelbre  hope  will  be  yours.  Besentment, 
indeed,  may  remain,  perhaps  cannot  be  quite  extin- 
guished in  the  noblest  minds ;  but  revenge  never  will 
harbour  there.  Higher  principles  than  those  of  the 
fint,  and  better  principles  than  those  of  the  latter, 
will  infallibly  influence  men  whose  thoughts  and  whose 
hearts  are  enlarged,  and  cause  them  to  prefer  the 
whole  to  any  part  of  mankind,  especially  to  so  smidl 
a  part  as  one's  single  self. 

Believe  me,  my  lord,  I  look  upon  you  as  a  spirit 
entered  into  another  life,  as  one  just  upon  the  edge  of 
immortality,  where  the  passions  and  afiections  must  be 
much  more  exalted,  and  where  you  ought  to  despise 
all  little  views  and  all  mean  retrospects.  Nothing  is 
worth  your  looking  back;  and,  therefore,  look  for- 
ward, and  make  (as  you  can)  the  world  look  after 
you.  But  take  care  tmit  it  be  not  with  pity,  but  with 
esteem  and  admiration. 

1  am,  with  the  greatest  sincerity  and  passion  for 
your  fame  as  well  as  happiness,  your,  &c. 

1  The  Uahap  went  into  eadle  the  foOowing  month. 


Pope  was  one  of  the  anthon  of  the  Mmm  9/ 1 
Marthuu  Scribknu^  where  he  has  Itviihei  im^ 
wit  on  nilgecta  which  are  now  moiUy  oC  tittle  inte- ' 
rest    He  has  ridiculed  'Bnnelfb  History  of  hk 
Own  Times'  with  infinite  hmioiir  in  Mmm  of , 
P.  P.,  Clerk  of  tkis  PariMk;  and  he  oootribntri ' 
sey<fffll  papers  to  the  *  Gnaidian.'    His  pnie  voiki 
contain  also  a  coUectioD  of  7%omIIi  m  Forim 
SubjeeUf  a  few  of  which  are  here  nugoined^-^ 

iPtnf^  ZeaLl 

There  never  was  any  paitf ,  faction,  sect,  or  ciU 
whatsoever,  in  which  the  most  ignorant  were  not  tk 
most  violent ;  for  a  bee  is  not  a  busier  aaiouJ  thu » 
blockhead.  However,  such  instroments  are  iMceair 
to  politicians ;  and  perhaps  it  may  be  with  itatoae 
with  clocks,  which  must  have  some  deadwei^t  hang- 
ing at  them,  to  help  and  regulate  the  motion  of  tb( 
finer  and  more  useful  parts. 

[AcJMOiekdffmeni  of  .SWvr.] 

A  man  should  never  be  ashamed  to  own  kte 
been  in  the  wrong,  which  is  but  saying,  in  oikr 
words,  that  he  is  wiser  to  day  than  be  wu  y^ 
day. 

What  Tullv  says  of  war  may  be  applied  lo  diiprt- 
Ing ;  it  should  be  always  so  managed,  as  to  renMBbe 
that  the  only  true  end  of  it  is  peace ;  hot  genoiHj 
true  disputuits  are  like  true  sportsmen,  thor  i4f^ 
delight  is  in  the  pursuit ;  and  a  disputant  no  ir<it 
cares  for  the  truth  than  the  sportsman  for  tii«  bie. 

[CbisorioKs  Peoplr.] 

Such  as  are  still  observing  upon  others,  sre  lib 
those  who  are  always  abroad  at  other  nien*«  kouei. 
reforming  everything  there,  while  their  own  mu  t* 
ruin. 

\QrfADwg  Vlffwm  in  Oid  Age.^ 

When  men  grow  virtuous  in  their  old  age,  the;  ^ 
miJ^e  a  sacrifice  to  Ood  of  the  devil's  kavinga 

He  who  tells  a  lie  is  not  sensible  how  gresl  a  tid 
he  undertakes ;  for  he  must  be  forced  to  invent  tvoi^ 
more  to  maintain  one. 

IHMUOrUict.'i 

Get  your  enemies  to  read  your  works,  in  critr  j' 
mend  them ;  for  your  friend  is  so  much  yoiirsecA» 
self,  that  he  will  judge,  too»  like  yon. 


ISedarim  DifermeeCi 

There  is  nothing  wanting  to  make  all  waiMula^ 
disinterested  people  in  the  world  of  one  religun*!*^^ 
that  they  ^ould  talk  together  every  day. 


[^oto  to  he  Ittpnlti  a  Tfsse  JTm.] 

A  short  and  certain  way  to  obtain  the  dasnt^f 
a  reasonable  and  wise  man  is,  whancrcr  aay  ov  ti'^ 
you  his  opinion,  to  comply  with 


[ivoriee.] 

The  character  of  covetousneas  is  wbat  a  wn  ff*^ 
rally  acquires  more  through  some  nignidfiaew  '  - 
grace  in  little  and  inconsiderable  taings*  t^  - 
expenses  of  any  consequence.  A  wecj  ftw  Y^^ 
a-year  would  ease  that  man  of  the  acmdal  «^  *>'* 
rioe. 


MISCSLLAlfSOtm  WBJTEB8. 
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[Minuter  Acquiring  and  Loting  Qfiee.'] 

A  mtn  coming  to  the  WBter-«ide,  is  satroimded  by 
all  the  crew ;  every  one  if  offidoua,  ereiy  one  *"frV*"g 
^plications,  ererj  one  offering'  his  seirices ;  the  whole 
bustle  of  the  pl»oe  seemi  to  be  only  for  him.  The 
game  man  going  from  the  wftter-side,  no  noise  made 
about  him,  no  creature  takes  notice  of  him,  all  let 
him  pass  with  utter  n^lect !  The  picture  of  a 
minister  when  he  comes  into  power,  and  when  he 
goes  out. 

[Receipt  to  make  an  Epie  PoemJ] 
[From  *  The  OQardisn.*] 

It  is  no  small  pleasure  to  me,  who  am  zealous  in 
the  interests  of  learning,  to  think  I  may  have  the  hon- 
!  oar  of  leading  the  town  into  a  very  new  and  uncommon 
road  of  criticism.  As  that  kind  of  literature  is  at 
present  carried  on,  it  consists  only  in  a  knowledge  of 
mechanic  rules,  which  contribute  to  the  structiue  (^ 
different  sorts  of  poetry ;  as  the  receipts  of  good  house- 
wiyes  do  to  the  malung  puddings  of  flour,  oranges, 
plums,  or  any  other  ingredients.  It  would,  methi^cs, 
make  these  my  instructions  more  easily  intelligible  to 
ordinary  readers,  if  I  discoursed  of  these  matters  in 
the  style  in  which  ladies,  learned  in  economics,  dic- 
tate to  their  pupils  for  the  improrement  of  the  kitchen 
and  larder. 

I  shall  begin  with  Epic  Poetry,  because  the  critics 
afree  it  is  the  greatest  work  human  nature  is  c^)able 
of.    I  know  the  French  have  already  laid  down  many 
mechanical  rules  for  compositions  of  this  sort,  but  at  the 
same  time  they  cut  off  almost  all  undertakers  from  the 
possibility  of  ever  performing  them  ;  for  the  first  qua- 
lification they  unanimously  require  in  a  poet  is  a 
genius.    I  shall  here  endeavour  (for  the  benefit  of  my 
countrymen)  to  make  it  manifest  that  Epic  Poems 
may  be  made  'without  a  genius  ;*  nay,  without  learn- 
ing or  much  reading.  This  must  neoeraarily  be  of  great 
use  to  all  those  poets  who  confess  they  never  read,  and 
of  whom  the  world  is  convinced  they  never  learn. 
Mliat  Moliere  observes  of  making  a  diimer,  that  any 
man  can  do  it  with  money  ;  and,  if  a  professed  cook 
cannot  without,  he  has  his  a^  for  nothing  :  the  same 
may  be  said  of  making  a  poem  ;  it  is  easily  brought 
about  by  him  that  has  a  genius  ;  but  the  skill  lies  in 
doing  it  without  one.    £i  pursuance  of  this  end,  I 
shall  present  the  reader  witn  a  plain  and  certain  re- 
cipe, by  which  even  soimeteers  and  ladies  may  be 
qualified  for  this  grand  performance. 

I  know  it  will  be  objected,  that  one  of  the  chief 
qualifications  of  an  Epic  Poet,  is  to  be  knowing  in  all 
arts  and  sciences.  But  this  ought  not  to  discourage 
those  that  have  no  learning,  as  long  as  indexes  and 
dictionaries  may  be  had*  which  are  the  compendium 
of  all  knowledge.  Besides,  since  it  is  an  established 
rule,  that  none  of  the  terms  of  those  arts  and  sciences 
are  to  be  made  use  of,  one  may  venture  to  afiirm,  our 
[>oet  cannot  impertinently  offend  on  this  point, 
rhe  learning  whicn  will  be  more  particularly  necessary 
to  him,  is  the  ancient  geography  of  towns,  mountains, 
ind  rivers.  For  this  let  him  take  Cluverius,  value 
four-penoe. 

Another  quality  reqtiired,  is  a  complete  skill  in 
anguages.  To  this  I  answer,  that  it  is  notorious  per- 
lons  of  no  genius  have  been  oftentimes  great  linguists. 
Vo  instance  in  tiie  Greek,  of  which  there  are  two  sorts ; 
he  original  Greek,  and  that  from  which  our  modem 
kuthors  translate.  I  should  be  unwilling  to  promise 
m  possibilities  ;  but,  modestly  speaking,  this  may  be 
earned  in  about  an  hour's  time  with  ease.  I  have 
mown  one  who  became  a  sudden  professor  of  Greek 
mmediatelv  upon  application  of  Uie  left-hand  page 
f  the  Cambrioge  Homer  to  his  eye.  It  is,  in  these 
laysy  with  authors  as  with  other  men,  the  well-bred 


are  familiarly  acquainted  with  them  at  first  sight ; 
and  as  it  is  sufficient  for  a  good  general  to  have 
surveyed  the  ground  he  is  to  conquer,  so  it  is 
enough  for  a  good  poet  to  have  seen  the  author  he  is 
to  be  master  of.  But  to  proceed  to  the  purpose  of  this 
paper. 

ror  the  FaNe.—*  Take  out  of  an^  old  poem,  his- 
tory-book, romance,  or  legend  (for  instance,  Geoffrey 
of  Monmouth,  or  Don  Belianis  of  Greece),  those  parts 
of  story  which  afford  most  scope  for  long  descriptions : 
put  these  pieces  together,  and  throw  all  the  adven- 
tures you  fancy  into  one  tale.  Then  take  a  hero  whom 
^ou  may  choose  for  the  sound  of  his  name,  and  put  him 
mto  the  midst  of  these  adventures :  there  let  him 
work  for  twelve  hours  ;  at  the  end  of  which,  you  may 
take  him  out  ready  prepared  to  conquer  or  to  marry  ; 
it  being  necessary  that  the  conclusion  of  an  Epic 
Poem  be  fortunate.' 

To  make  an  Episode.  'Take  any  remaining  ad- 
venture of  our  former  collection,  in  which  you  could 
no  way  involve  your  hero ;  or  any  unfortunate  acci- 
dent &at  was  too  good  to  be  thrown  awav  ;  and  it 
will  be  of  use,  applied  to  any  other  person  who  may  be 
lost  and  evaporate  in  the  course  of  the  work,  without 
the  least  damage  to  the  composition.' 

For  the  Moral  and  Allegory.  '  These  you  may  ex- 
tract out  of  the  Fable  afUrwards  at  your  leisure.  Be 
sure  you  strain  them  sufficiently.'  | 

For  the  Mannert. — *  For  those  of  the  hero,  take  all  | 
the  best  qualities  you  can  find  in  all  the  celebrated  | 
heroes  of  antiquity  ;  if  they  will  not  be  reduced  to  a 
consistency,  lay  them  all  on  a  heap  upon  him.  But 
be  sure  they  are  qualities  which  your  patron  would  be 
thought  to  have  ;  and  to  prevent  any  mistake  which 
the  world  may  be  subject  to,  select  from  the  alphabet 
those  capital  letters  that  compose  his  name,  and  set 
them  at  the  head  of  a  dedication  before  your  poem. 
However,  do  not  absolutely  observe  the  exact  quantity 
of  these  virtues,  it  not  being  determined  whether  or 
no  it  be  necessary  for  the  hero  of  a  poem  to  be  an 

honest   man. For  the   under  characters,  gather 

them  from  Homer  and  Virgil,  and  change  the  name 
as  occasion  serves.' 

For  the  McuMnei. — *  Take  of  deities,  male  and  fe- 
male, as  many  as  you  can  use  ;  separate  them  into 
two  equal  parts,  and  keep  Jupiter  in  the  middle. 
Let  Juno  put  him  in  a  ferment,  and  Venus  mollify 
him.  Remember  on  all  occasions  to  make  use  of  vo- 
latile Mercury.  If  you  have  need  of  devils,  draw 
them  out  of  Milton's  Paradise,  and  extract  ^our  spirite 
from  Tasso.  The  use  of  these  machines  is  eviaent ; 
for  since  no  Epic  Poem  can  possibly  subsist  without 
them,  the  wisest  way  is  to  reserve  them  for  your  creatcst 
necessities.  When  you  cannot  extricate  your  hero  bv 
any  human  means,  or  yourself  bv  your  own  witr,  seec 
relief  from  Heaven,  and  th^  gods  will  do  your  busi- 
ness very  readily.  This  is  according  to  the  direct 
prescription  of  Horace  in  his  Art  of  Poetry. 

Nee  deus  intersit,  nisi  dignus  vindice  nodas 
Inciderit 

Never  presume  to  make  a  god  appear. 

But  for  a  business  worthy  of  a  god.— RoiOoiocoN. 

That  is  to  say,  a  poet  should  never  call  upon  the 
gods  for  their  assistance,  but  when  he  is  in  great  per- 
plexity.' 

For  the  Ikaeriptumt,— For  a  Tempest.  '  Take  Earns, 
Zephyr,  Auster,  and  Boreas,  and  cast  them  together 
into  one  verse  :  add  to  these,  of  rain,  lightning,  and 
of  thunder  (the  loudest  you  can),  quamtwm  tuJteU, 
Mix  your  clouds  and  billows  well  together  until  they 
foam,  and  thicken  your  description  here  and  there 
with  a  quicksand.  Brew  your  tempest  well  tn  your 
head  before  yon  set  it  a-blowing.' 

For  a  Battle.  *Pick  a  large  quantity  of  images 
I  and  descriptions  from  Homer's  Iliads,  with  a  spioe  or 
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two  of  Viigil ;  and  if  there  remain  ahj  OTerploa^  yon 
maj  lay  them  bj  for  a  skirmish.  Season  it  well  with 
funiles,  and  it  will  make  an  excellent  battle.' 

For  Burning  a  Town.  '  If  such  a  description  be 
neoeseaiy,  because  it  is  certain  there  is  one  in  Viigil, 
Old  Troy  is  ready  burnt  to  your  hands.  But  if  yon 
fear  that  would  be  thought  borrowed,  a  cluster  or  two 
of  the  Theofy  of  the  Conflagration,  well  circumstanoedy 
and  done  into  verse,  will  he  a  good  suocedaneum.' 

As  for  Simile*  and  Metaphors,  they  may  be  found 
all  oTer  the  creation  ;  the  most  ignorant  may  gather 
them ;  bat  the  danger  is  in  implying  them.  For  this 
advise  with  your  b<K>kiieller. 

For  the  Language. — (I  mean  the  diction.)  '  Here 
it  will  do  well  to  be  an  imitator  of  Milton,  for  yon 
will  find  it  eauier  to  imitate  him  in  this  than  any- 
thing else.  Hebraisms  and  Orecisms  are  to  be  found 
in  him,  without  the  trouble  of  learning  the  languages. 
I  knew  a  painter,  who  (like  our  poet)  had  no  genius, 
make  his  daubings  to  be  thought  originals  by  setting 
them  in  the  smoke.  Yon  may,  in  the  same  manner^ 
give  the  venerable  air  of  antiquity  to  your  piece,  b^ 
darkening  it  up  and  down  with  Old  Knglish^  With 
this  you  may  be  easily  furnished  upon  any  oocaeioa 
by  the  dictionary  commonly  printed  at  the  end  of 
Chaucer. 

I  must  not  conclude  without  cautioning  all  writen 
without  genius  in  one  material  point ;  which  it,  never 
to  be  afraid  of  having  too  much  fire  in  their  works.  I 
should  advise  rather  to  take  their  wannest  thoughts, 
and  spread  them  abroad  upon  paperi  for  they  on  ob« 
•ervea  to  cool  before  they  are  reao* 

DB  JOHN  A&BirrHKOT. 

Dk  Johw  Arbuthwot,  the  friend  of  Pope,  Swift, 
Gay,  and  Prior,  was  associated  with  his  brother  wits 
in  some  of  the  humorous  productions  of  the  day, 
called  forth  chiefly  by  political  events.  They  were 
all  Jacobites,  and  keenly  interested  in  the  success  of 
their  party.  Arbuthnot  was  bom  at  a  place  of  the 
same  name  in  Kincardineshire,  and  having  studied 
medicine,  repaired  to  London,  where  he  became 
known  as  an  author  and  a  wit  He  wrote  an  Ex^ 
cuninatumof  Dr  Woodward's  Account  of  the  Dehge^ 
and  an  Essay  on  the  Usefulness  of  Mathematical 
Learning.  In  1709  Arbuthnot  was  appointed  nhysi- 
cian  in  ordinary  to  the  queen.  The  satirical  Memoirs 
of  the  Extraordinary  Lxfe^  TTorA*,  and  Discoveries  of 
ifartinus  Scriblerus,  published  in  Pope's  works,  was 
chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  written  by  Arbuthnot  The 
design  of  this  work,  as  stated  by  Pope,  is  to  ridicule 
all  Uie  false  tastes  in  learning,  under  the  character 
of  a  man  of  capacity,  that  had  dipped  into  every 
art  and  science,  but  iigudicionsly  in  each.  Cer- 
vantes was  the  model  df  the  witty  authors ;  but 
though  they  may  have  copied  his  grave  irony  with 
success,  the  fine  humanity  and  imagination  of  the 
Spanish  novelist  are  wholly  wanting  in  Scriblerus. 
It  is  highly  probable,  however,  that  the  character  of 
Cornelii^  Scriblerus  suggested  to  Sterne  the  idea 
of  Wuher  Shandy.  His  oddities  and  absurdities 
about  the  education  of  hia  son  (in  describing  which 
Arbuthnot  evinces  his  extensive  and  curious  learn- 
ing), are  fully  equal  to  Sterne.  Useild  hints  are 
thrown  ont  amidst  the  ridicule  and  pedantry  of  Scrib- 
lerus; and  what  are  now  termed  object  lessons  in 
some  schools,  may  have  been  derived  m>m  such  ludi- 
crous passages  as  the  following :— '  The  old  gentle- 
man so  contrived  it,  to  make  everything  contribute 
to  the  improvement  of  his  knowledge,  even  to  his 
very  dress.  He  invented  for  him  a  geographical  suit 
of  clothes,  which  might  give  him  some  hints  of  that 
science,  and  likewise  some  knowledge  of  the  com- 
merce of  different  nations.    He  had  a  French  hsk 


with  an  African  feather,  Holland  shirta  andHsiiden  , 
laoc,  English  doth  lined  with  Indian  cflk ;  his  ^cs 
were  Itdian,  and  hii  aboei  were  Spanish.  Be  wu 
made  to  observe  tbis^  tad  dai^  eatediieed  thBCDpoD, 
whidi  hia  father  was  wont  to  call  "trmveQiDg  st 
home."  Be  never  gate  km  afg  er  am  eramgt^  InA  kn  \ 
ebnged  hsM  to  gbft  Ml  occeml  frwk  mAbI  nmiry  a  , 


A  more  complete  and  durable  moDimieBft  of  tke 
wit  and  humour  afArimthnotia  Ida  JETisftrwe^Jdb  | 
JBai/,  published  in  1712,  and  designed  to  rimcale  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  render  tiie  nation  discco- 
tented  with  the  war.    The  aUegOtr  in  thia  pieoe  is 
well  suBtained,  and  the  satirical  ailuaioDs  poignszn 
and  happy.    (A  the  same  description  ia  Arbatfanot'> 
TreaHee  eoaeemmg  the  AUereatkm  or  SeeUmg  of  Mr 
Ancients,  nnHldB  Art  ef  Pbiitieal  Lymg.    HitwitB 
always  pointed,  and  licn  in  daasical  annakn,  wHfaoBt 
being  acrimonious  or  perwmaUy  a&stuare.    Of  the 
eerioiuperfonnaaoeiafArbiitlmot,tliemail'nhiat)k  . 
is  a  series  of  dissertationt  on  ancient  coins,  tMghti, 
and  meaaorea.  He  pnUiihed  alio  some  medical  works. 
After  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  when,  both  as  a 
phytldaa  and  a  politician,  Arbuthnot  anfloed  a 
heavy  loss,  he  applied  himidf  dosdjr  to  bl*  profta-  ' 
don,  ted  continued  hia  nnailbcted  dmjflilness  and 
good  nature.    In  his  latter  years  he  anlifeRd  murii 
from  in  health :  he  died  In  IfSS.    Hie  moat  wtrtit 
and  dignified  of  the  oocadonal  productiooa  of  I^ 
Arbuthnot  la  hia  epitaph  on  CkJand  Chartrei.  a  . 
notoriooB  gamUer  and  money-lend^  of  the  day. 
tried  and  condemned  for  attanpting  to  oooumt  a 
rape: — 

'Here  oontinneth  to  rot  thebody  afi^ancii  Our- 
tres,  who,  with  an  inflexible  constancy,  and  inimit- 
able unifbrmity  of  life,  persisted,  in  spite  of  age  and 
Inflrmities,  in  the  practice  of  every  human  vice,  ti* 
oepting  prodigality  and  hypocrisy;   hia  inaatiabfe 
avarice  exempted  him  from  the  first,  hia  matdiieft 
impudence  from  the  second.    Kor  was  he  more  ac- 
gular  in  the  undeviating  pravity  of  his  manners  the 
successful  in  accumulating  wealth ;  for,  without  tn<k 
or  profession,  without  trust  of  public  money,  aci 
without  bribe- worthy  service,  he  acquired*  or  ori* 
properly  created,  a  ministerial  estate.     He  wma  th^ 
only  person  of  his  time  who  oould  chest  with  tH. 
mask  of  honesty,  retain  his  primeval  meanneas  wb^:: 
possessed  of  ten  thousand  a-vear,  and  having  4±^r 
desefved  the  gibbet  for  what  he  did,  was  ait  Uat  ooc 
demned  to  it  for  what  he  could  not  da  Oh,  lacBgaaiit 
reader  I  think  not  his  life  useless  to  numkind.    Pro- 
vidence connived  at  his  execrable  designs,  to  g$v«  t^ 
after  ages  a  conspicuous  proof  and  exaunt^  of  hL^ 
small  estimation  is  exorbitant  wealth  in  the  aight  H 
God,  by  his  bestowing  it  on  the  most  unworthy  af 
all  mortals.' 


S^  History  of  John  B^a, 

Chjlp.  t.-^The  Occasion  qf  ike  LamSmt, 

not  tell  you  of  the  freat  oaarrels  that  ha 
our  neUhbourhood  smce  tne  death  of  the 
Strutt  f  how  the  parson'  and  a  cunning 

him  to  settle  his  estate  upon  hia  cousin  P] ^ 

to  the  great  disappointment  of  his  eoasm 
South.^    Some  stick  not  to  say,  that  th«  | 
the  attorney  forged  a  will,  for  which  they 
paid  by  the  fanuly  of  the  Baboons.    lica 


—I  betd 


1  CharleB  IL  Of  SpaUidM  wtthoat  iasbe,  and 
Portocoreru,  and  the  *  Manhal  ti  HarooMt, 

as  b  mippoeed,  by  the  boctse  of  Bonrtian, 
to  roKkd  a  win,  by  which  he  Settled  the 
Spanish  monarehy  ttfion       *  nifllp 
though  his  right  had  by  tha  AMI 
baned  in  Ikvour  of         *  the  AnMnkii, 
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it  will,  it  is  matter  of  fact,  that  the  honour  and  estate 
hare  continaed  erer  sinoe  in  the  person  of  Philip 
Baboon. 

You  know  that  the  Lord  Stmttfl  hare  for  manj 
jean  been  possessed  of  a  rery  great  landed  estate, 
well-conditioned,  wooded,  wateied,  with  coal,  salt, 
tin,  copper,  iron,  ftc,  all  within  themselres  ;  that  it 
haa  been  the  misfortone  of  that  family  to  be  the  pro- 
perty of  their  stewards,  tradesmen,  and  inferior  ser- 
rants,  which  has  brought  great  incumbrances  upon 
them ;  at  the  same  time,  their  not  abating  of  their 
expeniire  way  of  lifing  has  forced  them  to  mortgage 
their  best  manors.  It  is  credibly  reported,  that  the 
butcher's  and  baker's  bill  of  a  Lord  Strutt  that  lired 
two  hundred  years  ago,  are  not  yet  paid. 

When  Philip  Baboon  came  first  to  the  poesessiot 
of  the  Lord  Strutt's  estate,  his  tradesmen,  as  is  usual 
upon  such  occasions,  waited  upon  him  to  wish  him 
joj  and  bespeak  his  custom ;  the  two  chief  were  John 
Bulli  the  clothier,  and  Nic.  Frog  the  linen-draper.^ 
They  told  him  that  the  Bulls  and  Frogs  had  serred 
the  Lord  StruttS  with  drapery  ware  for  many  years, 
that  they  were  honest  and  fair  dealersj  that  their  bills 
had  nerer  been  questioned,  that  the  Lord  Strutts  liyed 
generously,  and  neyer  used  to  dirty  their  fingers  with 
pen,  ink,  and  counters ;  that  his  lordship  might  de- 
pend upon  their  hones^ ;  that  they  would  us6  him 
as  kin<uy  as  they  had  done  his  predecessors.  The 
young  lord  seemed  to  take  all  in  good  part,  and  dis- 
miss^ them  with  a  deal  of  seeming  content,  assuring 
them  he  did  not  intend  to  change  any  of  the  honour- 
able maxims  of  his  predecessors. 


Chap.  II. — How  Bull  cmd  Frog  grewjealUm  that  the 

Lord  StruU  intended  to  ^ve  ail  his  ctutom  to  kit  grand- 

faUhert  Lewis  Baboon.^ — It  happened  unfortunately  for 

the  peace  of  our  neighbourhood,  that  this  young  lord 

had  an  old  cunning  rogue,  or  (as  the  Scots  call  it)  a 

false  loon  of  a  grandfauier,  that  one  might  iuatly  odl 

a  Jack  of  all  trades  ^  sometimes  you  would  see  him 

behind  his  counter  selling  broad-cloth,  sometimes 

measuring  linen ;  next  day  he  would  be  dealing  in 

merceiy  ware ;  high  heads,  ribbons,  gloyes,  fans,  and 

lace,  he  understood  to  a  nicety ;  Charles  Mather  could 

not  bubble  a  young  beau  better  with  a  toy ;  nay,  he 

would  descend  eyen  to  the  selling  of  tape,  gairters, 

and  shoebuckles.    When  shop  was  shut  up,  he  would 

go  about  the  neighbourhood  and  earn  half-a-crown 

by  teaching  the  younff  men  and  maidens  to  dance. 

By  these  methods  he  had  acouired  immense  riches, 

which   he  used  to  squander^  away  at  back-sword, 

quarter-staff,  and  cudgel-play,  in  which  he  took  great 

pleasure,  and  challenged  all  the  country.    You  will 

t»ay  it  is  no  wonder  if  Bull  and  Frog  should  be  jealous 

of  this  fellow.    *  It  is  nol  impossible  (says  Frog  to 

Bull)  but  this  old  rogue  will  take  the  management 

of  the  young  lord's  business  into  his  hands ;  besides, 

the  raacAl  has  good  ware,  and  will  serye  him  as  cheap 

elB  anybody.    In  that  case,  I  leare  you  to  judge  what 

must  become  of  us  and  our  families ;  we  must  starre, 

or  turn  journeymen  to  old  Lewis  Baboon ;  therefore, 

neighbour,  I  hold  it  adrisable  that  we  write  to  young 

LK>rd  Strait  to  know  the  bottom  of  this  matter/ 

Chap.  III.— ^  etfpgof  BM  and  Frog*t  Letter  to  Lord 
Strutt. — My  Lord — I  suppose  your  lordship  knows  that 
the  Bulls  and  the  Frogs  haye  seryed  the  Lord  Stratts 

>  The  Englfab  and  s  the  Dutch  eoofratnlated  Philip  upon 
a,  succcsftion,  which  they  were  not  able  to  prerent ;  but  to  di*- 
nppoint  the  unbltion  of  'Lonlt  XI Y.,  and  hinder  the 

F'nMich  ziatkm,  whoae  *  trtde  sod  character  are  that  de- 

icribed,  and  whoee  king  had  a  *  ftronf  disposition  to 

vrar,  from  becoming  too  potent,  an  alliance  waa  formed  to 
'  prooore  a  reaaooahie  latlifaction  to  the  boose  of  Aostrla  lot 
18  pretcnaioiia  to  the  ^paniih  sueewslon,  iad  snfllefant 


with  all  sorts  of  drapery-ware  time  out  of  mind ;  and 
whereas  we  are  jealous,  not  without  reason,  that  your 
lordship  intends  henceforth  to  buy  of  your  grandsire, 
old  Lewis  Baboon,  this  is  to  inform  your  lordship  that 
this  proceeding  does  not  suit  with  the  circumstances 
of  our  families,  who  haye  liyed  and  made  a  good  figare 
in  the  world  by  the  generosity  of  the  Lord  Strutts. 
Therefore  we  think  fit  to  acquaint  your  lordship,  that 
you  must  find  sufficient  security!  to  us,  our  heirs  and 
assigns,  that  you  will  not  employ  Lewis  Baboon ;  or 
else  we  will  take  our  remedy  at  law,  clap  an  action 
upon  you  of  L.20,000  for  old  debts,  seize  and  distrain 
your  goods  and  chattels,  which,  considering  your 
lordship's  circumstances,  will  plunge  you  into  £mcul- 
ties  from  which  it  will  not  be  easy  to  extricate  your- 
self ;  therefore  we  hope,  when  your  lordship  has  better 
considered  on  it,  you  will  comply  with  the  desire  of^ 
your  loying  friends,  Johk  Bull,  Nic.  Fboo. 

Som^  of  Bull's  friends  adyised  him  to  take  gentler 
methods  with  the  young  lord ;  but  John  naturally 
lored  rouffh  play.  It  is  impossible  to  express  the 
surprise  of  the  Lord  Strutt  upon  the  receipt  of  this 
letter.  He  was  not  flush  in  rntdy  either  to  go  to  law, 
or  clear  old  debts,  neither  could  he  find  good  baiL 
He  offered  to  bring  matters  to  a  friendly  accommo- 
dation, and  promised  upon  his  word  of  honour  that 
he  would  not  change  his  drapers.  But  all  to  no  pur- 
pose, for  Bull  and  Frog  saw  clearly  that  old  Lewis 
would  haye  the  cheating  of  him. 

Chip.  IV.-^How  Bull  and  Frog  went  to  Law  wiA 
Lord  StruU  about  the  Premises^  and  were  joined  ly  the 
rest  of  the  Tradesmen, — All  endeayoors  of  accommoda- 
tion between  Lord  Strutt  and  his  drapers  proyed  yain ; 
jealousies  increased;  and  indeed  it  was  rumoured 
abroad  that  Lord  Strutt  had  bespoke  his  new  liveries 
of  old  Lewis  Baboon.  This  coming  to  Mrs  Bull'^ 
ears,  when  John  Bull  came  home,  he  found  all  his 
family  in  an  uproar.  Mrs  Bull,  you  must  know,  was 
yery  apt  to  be  choleric  '  You  sot,'  says  she,  *  you 
loiter  about  alehouses  and  tayems,  spend  your  time 
at  billiards,  ninepins,  or  puppet-ahows,  or  flaunt  about 
the  streets  in  your  new  gilt  chariot,  neyer  minding 
me  nor  your  numerous  family.  Don't  you  hear  how 
Lord  Strutt  has  bespoke  his  liyeries  at  Lewis  Baboon's 
ahop !  Don't  you  see  how  that  old  fox  steals  away 
your  customers,  and  turns  you  out  of  your  business 
eyery  day,  and  you  sit  like  an  idle  drone  with  your 
hands  in  your  pockets  t  Fie  upon  it !  up,  man ;  rouse 
thyself;  I'll  sell  to  my  shift  before  I'll  be  so  used  by 
that  knaye.'  You  must  think  Mrs  Bull  had  been 
pretty  well  tuned  up  by  Frog,  who  chimed  in  with 
her  learned  harangue.  No  further  delay  tiow,  but  to 
counsel  learned  in  the  law  they  go,  who  unanimously 
assured  them  both  of  the  justice  and  in&llible  suc- 
cess of  their  lawsuit. 

I  told  you  before,  that  old  Lewis  Baboon  was  a  sort 
of  a  Jack  of  all  timdes,  which  made  the  rest  of  the 
tradesmen  jealous,  as  well  as  Bull  and  Frog ;  they, 
hearing  of  the  quarrel,  were  clad  of  an  opportunity  of 
joining  against  old  Lewis  Baboon,  proTiaed  that  Bull 
and  Frog  would  bear  the  charges  of  the  suit ;  eyen 
lying  Ned,^  the  chimney  sweeper  of  &iyoy,  and  Tom,^ 
the  Portugal  dustman,  put  in  their  claims ;  and  the 
cause  was  put  into  the  hands  of  Humphry  Hocus,^  tbt 
attorney. 

A  declaration  was  drawn  up  to  show,  '  That  Boll 

1  aecurity  to  England  and  Holland  for  their  dominiooa,  nari- 
gation,  and  commerce,  and  to  prcrent  the  miion  of  the  two 
monarchiea.  Prince  apod  Spain.'  To  effect  these  purpoaea. 
Queen  Anne  waa,  by  >  the  parliament,  precipitated  Into 

the  war  aa  a  principaL   Among  her  allica  were  *  the 

Duke  of  Saroy  and  *  the  king  of  Portugal ;  and 

'John  ChorchiU,  Duke  of  Marlborough,  waa  appointed  g^ 
neral-in-chief  of  the  confederate  army. 
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and  Frog  IumI  undoubted  right  by  prescription  to  be 
drapers  to  the  Lord  Strutts ;  that  there  were  several 
old  contracts  to  that  purpose ;  that  Lewis  Baboon  had 
taken  up  the  trade  of  clothier  and  draper,  without 
serying  his  time  or  purchasing  his  freedom ;  that  he 
sold  goods .  that  were  not  marketable  without  the 
stamp ;  that  he  himself  was  more  fit  for  a  bullj  than 
a  tradesman,  and  went  about  through  all  the  country 
fairs  challenging  people  to  fight  prizes,  wrestling  and 
cudgel-play  ;*  and  abundance  more  to  this  purpose. 

Chap.  V.—The  true  charadm  tf  John  BuM,  Nte. 
Frog,  and  ffociu, — For  the  better  understanding  the 
following  history,  the  reader  ought  to  know,  that  Bull, 
in  the  main,  was  an  honest  plain-dealing  fellow, 
choleric,  bold,  and  of  a  yeiy  unconstant  temper ;  he 
dreaded  not  old  Lewis  either  at  back-sword,  single 
falchion,  or  cudgel-play;  but  then  he  was  very  apt 
to  quarrel  with  his  best  friends,  especially  if  they  pre- 
tended to  goyem  him :  if  you  flattered  him,  you 
might  lead  him  like  a  child.  John's  temper  de- 
pended very  much  upon  the  air ;  his  spirits  rose  and 
fell  with  the  weather-glass.  John  was  quick,  and  un- 
dentood  his  business  Terr  well ;  but  no  nuui  alive 
was  more  careless  in  looking  into  his  accompts,  or 
more  cheated  by  partners,  apprentices,  and  servants. 
This  was  occasioned  by  his  being  a  boon  companion, 
loving  his  bottle  and  his  diversion  ;  for,  to  say  truth, 
no  man  kept  a  better  house  than  John,  nor  spent  his 
money  more  generously.  By  plain  and  fair  dealing, 
John  had  acquired  some  plums,  and  might  have 
kept  them,  had  it  not  been  for  his  unhappy  lawsuit. 

Nic.  Frog  was  a  cunning  sly  rogue,  quite  the  re- 
rerse  of  John  in  m&n^  particulars ;  covetous,  frugal ; 
minded  domestic  afllairs;  would  pinch  his  belly  to 
save  his  pocket ;  never  lost  a  farthing  by  careless  ser- 
vants or  bad  debtors.  He  did  not  care  much  for  any 
sort  of  diversions,  except  tricks  of  high  German 
artists,  and  legerdemain ;  no  man  exceeded  Nic.  in 
these ;  yet,  it  must  be  owned,  that  Nic.  was  a  fair 
dealer,  and  in  that  way  acquired  immense  riches. 

Hocus  was  an  old  cunning  attorney ;  and  though 
this  was  the  first  considerable  suit  that  ever  he  was 
engaged  in,  he  showed  himself  superior  in  address  to 
most  of  his  profession ;  he  kept  always  good  clerks ; 
he  loved  money,  was  smooth-tongued,  gave  good 
words,  and  seldom  lost  his  temper ;  he  was  not  worse 
than  an  infidel,  for  he  provided  plentifully  for  his 
family ;  but  he  loved  himself  better  than  them  all : 
the  neighbours  reported  that  he  was  henpecked,  which 
was  impossible  by  such  a  mild-spirited  woman  as  his 
wife  was.i 

Chap.  VI. — Of  ike  varioui  tuccen  qf  the  Lawsuit. — 
Law  is  a  bottomless  pit ;  it  is  a  cormorant,  a  harpy  that 
devours  everything.  John  Bull  was  flattered  by  the 
lawyers,  that  his  suit  would  not  last  above  a  year  or 
two  at  most ;  that  before  thiat  time  he  would  be  in 

2uiet  possession  of  his  business ;  yet  ten  long  years 
id  Hocus  steer  his  cause  through  all  the  meanders  of 
the  law,  and  all  the  courts.  No  skill,  no  address  was 
wanting ;  and,  to  say  truth,  John  did  not  starve  his 
cause ;  there  wanted  not  yellow-boys  to  fee  counsel, 
hire  witnesses,  and  bribe  juries.  Lord  Strutt  was 
generally  cast,  never  had  one  verdict  in  his  favour  *> 
and  John  was  promised  that  the  next,  and  the  next, 
would  be  the  final  determination.  But  alas !  that  final 
determination  and  happy  conclusion  was  like  an  en- 
chanted island ;  the  nearer  John  came  to  it,  the  further 


1  The  Duchess  of  Bfailborough  was  In  reality  a  tenoagant. 

*  The  war  was  carried  on  against  France  and  Spain  with 
great  nooesa,  and  a  peace  might  have  been  concluded  npon 
the  principles  of  the  alliance;  but  a  partition  of  the  Spanish 
dominions  in  favour  of  the  house  of  Auatria*  and  an  engage- 
ment that  the  same  person  shouM  never  be  Idngof  France  and 
Spain,  ware  not  now  thought  solBoient. 


it  went  from  him.  New  trials  upon  new  pointa  still 
arose.;  new  doubts,  new  matters  to  be  cleared ;  in 
short,  lawyers  seldom  part  with  so  good  a  cauae  till 
they  have  got  the  oyster,  and  their  clients  the  ahelL 
John's  ready  money,  book-debts,  bonds,  mortngesy 
all  went  into  the  lawyer's  pockets.  Then  John  bc^aa 
to  borrow  money  upon  bank-stock  and  East  India 
bonds.  Now  and  then  a  farm  went  to  pot.  At  last^ 
it  was  thought  a  good  expedient  to  set  up  Eaquiie 
South's  title  to  prove  the  will  forged,  and  dispoeeesi 
Philip  Lord  Strutt  at  once.  Here  again  waa  a  new 
field  for  the  lawyers,  and  the  cause  grew  more  intri- 
cate than  ever.  John  grew  madder  and  madder; 
wherever,  he  met  any  of  I^rd  Strutt's  servants,  be  tore 
off  their  clothes.  Now  and  then  you  would  see  them 
come  home  naked,  without  shoes,  stockings,  and  linen. 
As  for  old  Lewis  Baboon,  he  was  reduc^  to  his  last 
shift,  though  he  had  as  many  as  any  other.  His  chil- 
dren were  reduced  from  rich  silks  to  Doily  stufis,  his 
servants  in  rags  and  bare-footed ;  instead  of  good  vic- 
tuab,  they  now  lived  upon  neck-beef  and  bidlock's 
liver.  In  short,  nobody  got  much  by  the  matter  but 
the  men  of  law. 

Chap.  VII. — ffow  John  BvU  vfOM  to  mi^^tUy  pktatd 
vnih  hu  siKom ,  thai  he  foot  going  to  leave  q^  ftss  trude 
and  turn  Laiwyer. — It  is  wisely  observed  by  a  great 
philosopher,  that  habit  is  a  second  nature.  This  was 
verified  in  the  case  of  John  Bull,  who,  from,  an  honest 
and  plain  tradesman,  had  got  such  a  haunt  about  the 
courts  of  justice,  and  such  a  jargon  of  law  irords,  that 
he  concluded  himself  as  able  a  lawyer  as  a&j  that 
pleaded  at  the  bar  or  sat  on  the  bendi:  He  was 
overheard  one  day  talking  to  himself  after  this 
manner : — *  How  capriciously  does  fato  or  diance  dis- 
pose of  mankind!  How  seldom  is  that  bnsinesB 
allotted  to  a  man  for  which  he  is  fitted  by  nature ! 
It  is  plain  I  was  intended  for  a  man  of  law :  how  did 
my  guardians  mistake  my  genius  in  placing  me,  like 
a  mean  slave,  behind  a  counter!  Bless  me!  what 
immense  estates  these  fellows  raise  by  the  law ;  be* 
sides,  it  is  the  profession  of  a  gentleman.  What  a 
pleasure  is  it  to  be  victorious  in  a  cause,  to  ewsgj^ 
at  the  bar.  What  a  fool  am  I  to  drudge  any  more  in 
this  woollen  trade :  for  a  lawyer  I  was  bom,  and  a 
lawyer  I  will  be :  one  is  never  too  old  to  leam.^  AU 
this  while  John  had  conned  over  such  a  catalogue  of 
hard  words,  as  were  enough  to  conjure  up  the  devil ; 
these  he  used  to  babble  indifierently  in  all  companies^ 
especially  at  coffee-houses;  so  that  his  neighbour 
tradesmen  began  to  shun  his  company  as  a  man  that 
was  cracked.  Instead  of  the  affairs  at  Blackwell-hall 
and  price  of  broad  cloth,  wool,  and  baixes,  he  talks  of 
nothing  but  actions  upon  the  case,  returns,  fapias, 
alias  capias,  demurrers,  venire  facias,  replevins,  saper- 
sedeas's,  certioraris,  writs  of  error,  actions  of  trover  and 
conversion,  trespasses,  precipes  and  dedimus.  This 
was  matter  of  jest  to  the  learned  in  law ;  however. 
Hocus  and  the  rest  of  the  tribe  encouraged  John  in  bis 
fancy,  assuring  him  that  he  had  a  great  genius  for 
law,  that  they  questioned  not  but  in  time  he  might 
raise  money  enough  by  it  to  reimburse  him  all  bis 
charges ;  that,  if  he  studied,  he  would  undoubtedly 
arrive  to  the  dignity  of  a  lord  chief  justice.'  As  for 
the  advice  of  honest  friends  and  neighbours,  John  dc^ 
spised  it ;  he  looked  upon  them  as  fellows  of  m  low 
genius,  poor  grovelling  mechanics.  John  reckoned  it 
more  honour  to  have  got  one  favourable  verdict,  than 
to  have  sold  a  bale  of  broad-cloth.  As  for  Nic.  Pror, 
to  say  the  truth,  he  was  more  prudent ;  lor,  tbou^ 


1  It  was  insisted  that  the  win  in  favour  of  PhiUp 
trary  to  treaty;  and  there  was  a  pariiamwitary  derlaiatjaa  far 
continuing  the  war,  till  he  should  be  dethroned. 

'  The  manners  and  sentiments  of  the  nation  becaaw 
vagant  and  ohixnericaL 

*  Hold  the  balance  of  power. 
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he  followed  his  lawsuit  closely,  he  neglected  not  his 
ordinary  biuiness,  but  was  both  in  court  and  in  his 
shop  at  the  proper  hours.  ^  * 

Part  II.    Chap.  I. — The  character  of  John  BuITi 
Mother.^— John  had  a  mother,  whom  he  loved  and 
honoured  extremely ;  a  discreet,  graye,  sober,  good- 
conditioned,  cleanly  old  gentlewoman  as  eyer  lived ; 
she  wu  none  of  your  cross-grained,  termagant,  scold- 
ing jades,  that  one  had  as  good  be  hanged  as  live  in 
the  house  with,  such  as  are  always  censuring  the  con- 
duct, and  tellinc  scandalous  stories  of  their  neigh- 
bou»,  extolling  their  own  good  qualities,  and  un(&r- 
valuing  those  of  others.    On  the  contnuy,  she  was  of 
a  meek  spirit,  and,  as  she  was  strictly  virtuous  herself, 
so  she  always  put  the  best  construction   upon  the 
words  and  actions  of  her  neighbours,  except  where 
they  were  irreconcilable  to  the  rules  of  honesty  and 
decency.    She  was  neither  one  of  your  precise  prudes, 
nor  one  of  your  fantastical  old  belles,  that  dress  them- 
selves like  girls  of  fifteen ;  as  she  neither  wore  a  ruflT, 
forehead-cloth,  nor  high-crowned  hat,  so  she  had  laid 
aftide  feathers,  flowers,  and  crimpt  ribbons  in  her 
head-dress,  furbelo  scarfs,  and  hooped  petticoats.   She 
scorned  to  patch  and  paint,  vet  she  loved  to  keep  her 
hands  and  her  face  clean.  Thou^  she  wore  no  flaunt- 
ing laced  ruffles,  she  would  not  keep  herself  in  a  con- 
stant sweat  with  greasy  flannel ;  though  her  hair  was 
not  stuck  with  jewels,  she  was  not  ashamed  of  a 
diamond  cross :  she  was  not,  like  some  ladies,  hung 
about  with  toys  and  trinkets,  tweezer-cases,  pocket- 
frlasses,  and  essence  bottles;  she  used  only  a  gold 
watch  and  an  almanac,  to  mark  the  hours  and  the 
holidays.  * 

Her  furniture  was  neat  and  genteel,  well  fancied 
with  a  bon  gout.  As  she  affected  not  the  grandeur 
of  a  state  with  a  canopy,  she  thought  there  was  no 
offence  in  an  elbow-chair ;  she  had  laid  aside  your 
carving,  gilding,  and  japan  work,  as  being  too  apt  to 
^ther  dirt ;  but  she  never  could  be  prevailed  upon  to 
part  with  plain  wainscot  and  clean  hangings.  There 
are  some  ladies  that  affect  to  smell  a  stink  in  every- 
thing; they  are  always  highly  perfumed,  and  con- 
tinually burning  frankincense  in  their  rooms;  she 
was  above  such  affectation,  yet  she  never  would  lay 
iitide  the  use  of  brooms  and  scrubbing  brushes,  and 
M^rupled  not  to  lay  her  linen  in  fresh  lavender. 

She  was  no  less  genteel  in  her  behaviour,  well-bred, 
vithout  affectation,  in  the  due  mean  between  one  of 
OUT  affected  curtsying  pieces  of  formality,  and  your 
om  ps  that  have  no  regard  to  the  common  rules  of 
i  vility.  There  are  some  ladies  that  affect  a  mighty 
:-^rd  for  their  relations:  we  must  not  eat  tonday, 
wr  my  uncle  Tom,  or  my  cousin  Betty,  died  this  time 
?n  years ;  let's  have  a  ball  to-night,  it  is  my  neigh- 
our  such-a-one's  birth-day.  She  looked  upon  all 
lis  as  grimace,  yet  she  constantly  observed  her  hus- 
and's  birth-day,  her  wedding-day,  and  some  few  more. 
Though  she  was  a  truly  good  woman,  and  had  a 
ncere  motherly  love  for  ner  son  John,  yet  there 
anted  not  those  who  endeavoured  to  create  a  misun- 
ETstanding  between  them,  and  they  had  so  far  pre- 
fciled  with  him  once,  that  he  turned  her  oat  of 
7or8,2  to  his  great  sorrow,  as  he  found  afterwards,  for 
s  affairs  went  on  at  sizes  and  sevens. 
She  waa  no  less  judicious  in  the  turn  of  her  convert 
tion  and  choice  of  her  studies,  in  which  she  far  ez- 
cded  all  her  sez ;  your  ndkes  that  hate  the  company 
all  sober  grave  gentlewomen,  would  bear  hen ;  and 
e  would,  by  her  handsome  manner  of  proceeding, 
oner  reclaim  them  than  some  that  were  more  sour 
id  reserred.  She  was  a  sealous  preacher  up  of 
aMtitj,  and  conjugal  fidelity  in  wives,  and  by  no 
i^ans  a  friend  to  the  new-fangled  doctrine  of  the  in- 
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dispensable  duty  of  cuckoldom ;  though  she  advanced 
her  opinions  with  a  becoming  assurance,  yet  she  never 
ushered  them  in,  as  some  positive  creatures  will  do, 
with  dogmatical  assertion^^this  is  infallible ;  1  cannot 
be  mistakto ;  none  but  a  rogue  can  deny  it.  It  has 
been  observed,  that  such  people  are  ofloier  in  the 
wrong  than  anybody. 

Though  she  had  a  thousand  good  qualities,  she  was 
not  without  her  faultj,  amongst  which  one  might  per- 
haps reckon  too  great  lenity  to  her  servants,  to  whom 
she  always  gave  good  counsel,  but  often  too  gentle 
correction.  I  thought  I  could  not  say  less  of  John 
Bull's  mother,  because  she  bears  a  part  in  the  follow- 
ing transactions. 

Chap.  U.-^The  t^araeUr  <ffJohn  BtdPt  tUier^  Peg, 
with  the  quarrel*  thai  happmed  betvoeen  Mtuter  and 
Mitt  in  their  childhood, — John  had  a  sbter,  a  poor  girl 
that  had  been  starved  at  nurse ;  anybody  would  have 
guessed  miss  to  have  been  bred  up  under  the  influence 
of  a  cruel  stepdame,  and  John  to  be  the  fondling  of  a 
tender  mother.  John  looked  ruddy  and  plump,  with 
a  pair  of  cheeks  like  a  trumpeter ;  miss  lookml  pale 
and  wan,  as  if  she  had  the  green  sickness ;  and  no 
wonder,  for  John  was  the  darling ;  he  had  all  the  p>od 
bits,  was  crammed  with  good  pullet,  chicken,  pig, 
goose,  and  capon,  while  miss  had  only  a  little  oat- 
meal and  water,  or  a  dry  crust  without  butter.  John 
had  his  golden  pippins,  peaches,  and  nectarines ;  poor 
miss  a  cnb  apple,  sloe,  or  a  blackbenj.  Bfaster  lay 
in  the  best  apartment,  with  his  bedchamber  towanb 
the  south  sun  ;  miss  lodged  in  a  ganet,  ezposed  to 
the  north  wind,  which  uuivelled  ner  countenance. 
However,  this  usage,  though  it  stunted  the  girl  in  her 
growth,  gave  her  a  hardy  constitution ;  she  had  life 
and  spirit  in  abundance,  and  knew  when  she  was  ill- 
used:  now  and  then  die  would  seize  upon  John'a 
commons,  snatch  a  leg  of  a  pullet,  or  a  bit  of  good 
beef,  for  which  they  were  sure  to  go  to  fisty-oifii. 
Master  was  indeed  too  strong  for  her ;  but  miss  would 
not  yield  in  the  least  point,  but  even  when  master 
has  got  her  down,  she  would  scratch  and  bite  like  a 
ticer ;  when  he  cave  her  a  cuff  on  the  ear,  she  would 
pnck  him  with  her  knitting-needle.  John  brought  a 
great  chain  one  day  to  tie  her  to  the  bedpost,  for 
which  afiront  miss  aimed  a  penknife  at  his  heart."  In 
short,  these  quarrels  grew  up  to  rooted  aversions ;  they 
gave  one  another  nick-names ;  she  called  him  gundy- 
guts,  and  he  called  her  lousy  P^,  though  the  girl  was 
a  tight  clever  wench  as  any  was ;  and  thronji^  her  pale 
looks  yon  might  discern  spirit  and  vivacity,  wnich 
made  her  not,  indeed,  a  perfect  beauty,  but  some- 
thing that  was  agreeable.  It  was  barbarous  in  parents 
not  to  take  notice  of  these  early  quarrels,  and  make 
them  live  better  together,  such  domestic  fends  proving 
aflerwaida  the  occasion  of  misfortonea  to  them  both. 
Peg  had,  indeed,  some  odd  humours  and  eomical 
antipathy,  for  which  John  would  jeer  her.  'What 
think  you  of  my  sister  Peg  (says  he),  that  fiunts  at  the 
sound  of  an  organ,  and  yet  will  dance  and  fiisk  at  the 
noise  of  a  bag-pipe  f  'What's  that  to  yon,  cundy- 
gntsl  (quoth  P^)  everybody's  to  choose  their  own 
music.'  Then  Peg  had  taken  a  fancjr  not  to  say  her 
pater  noster,  which  made  people  imagine  strante 
things  of  her.  Of  the  three  brothers  that  have  made 
such  a  clutter  in  the  world.  Lord  Peter,  Martin,  and 
Jack,3  Jack  had  of  late  been  her  inclinations :  Lord 
Peter  she  detested ;  nor  did  Martin  stand  much  better 
in  her  good  graces ;  but  Jack  had  found  the  way  to  her 
heart.        •        « 

*  Tlie  nation  and  ehvreli  of  *^^ff*1f**^ 

'  Hau7  Vm.,  to  nnite  tbe  two  Uafdoms  uodsr  one  sove- 
reign, oitoed  his  daughter  Maiy  to  JsidmV.  of  Bootland,  this 
olTer  was  reeded,  and  followed  by  a  war:  to  this  event  pro- 
taaUj  tbe  author  alludes.    S««  pegs  309  of  this  volnma 

*  The  Pops,  Lather,  and  Galtio. 
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The  following  extract  will  serve  as  a  specimen  of 
Dr  Arbuthnot's  serious  compositioD.  It  is  taken 
firom  m  essay  on  the 

Utefidnesi  of  McUhmaiioal  Learning, 

The  advantages  which  accrue  to  the  mind  by  ma- 
thematical studies,  consist  chiefly  in  these  things : 
Ist,  In  accustoming  it  to  atUntion,  2d,  In  giving  it  a 
habit  of  close  and  demonstrative  reasoning,  3d,  In 
freeing  it  from  prejudice,  credtUiiy,  and  superstition. 

First,  the  mathematics  make  the  mind  attentive  to 
the  objects  which  it  considers.  This  they  do  by  en- 
tertaining it  with  a  great  variety  of  truths,  which  are 
delightful  and  evident,  but  not  obvious.  Truth  is  the 
same  thing  to  the  understanding  as  music  to  the  ear 
and  beauty  to  the  eye.  The  pursuit  of  it  does  really 
as  much  gratify  a  natural  faculty  implanted  in  us  by 
our  wise  Creator,  as  the  pleasing  of  our  senses :  only 
in  the  former  case,  as  the  object  and  faculty  are  more 
spiritual,  the  delight  is  the  more  pure,  free  from  the 
regret,  turpitude,  lassitude,  and  intemperance,  that 
commonly  attend  sensual  pleasures.  Tne  most  part 
of  other  sciences  consisting  only  of  probable  reason- 
ing, the  mind  has  not  where  to  fix,  and  wanting  suf- 
ficient principles  to  pursue  its  searches  upon,  gives 
them  orer  as  impossible.  Again,  as  in  mathematical 
investigations  truth  may  be  found,  so  it  is  not  always 
obvious.  This  spurs  the  mind,  and  makes  it  diligent 
and  attentive.  *  ♦ 

The  second  advantage  which  the  mind  reaps  from 
mathematical  knowledge,  is  a  habit  of  clear,  demon- 
strative, and  methodical  reasoning.  We  are  contriyed 
by  nature  to  learn  by  imitation  more  than  by  precept ; 
and  I  believe  in  that  respect  reasoning  is  much  like 
other  inferior  arts  (as  dancing,  singing,  &c.),  acquired 
by  practice.      By  accustoming  ourselves  to  reason 
closely  about  quantity,  we  acquire  a  habit  of  doing 
so  in  other  things.   It  is  surprising  to  see  what  super- 
ficial inconsequential  reasonings  satisfy  the  most  part 
of  mankind.    A  piece  of  wit,  »  jest,  a  simile,  or  a 
quotation  of  an  author,  passes  for  a  mighty  argument : 
with  such  things  as  these  are  the  most  paxt  of  authors 
stuffed ;  and  from  these  weighty  premises  they  infer 
their  conclusions.    This  weakness  and  effeminacy  of 
mankind,  in  being  persuaded  where  they  are  de- 
lighted, haye  made  them  the  sport  of  orators,  poets, 
and  men  of  wit.    Those  lumina  orationis  are  indeed 
very  good  diversion  for  the  fancy,  but  ace  not  the 
proper  business  of  the  understanding;  and  wheie  a 
rnan  pretends  to  write  on  abstract  subjects  in  a  scien- 
tifical  method,  he  ought  not  to  debauch  in  them. 
Logical  precepts  are  more  useful,  nay,  they  are  abso- 
lutely necessary,  for  a  rule  of  formal  aiguing  in  pub- 
lic disputations,  and  confounding  an  obstinate  and 
perverse  adversary,  and  exposing  him  to  the  audience 
or  readers.    But,  in  the  search  of  truth,  an  imitation 
of  the  method  of  the  geometers  will  carry  a  man  far- 
ther than  all  the  dialectical  rules.    Their  analysis  is 
the  proper  model  we  ought  to  form  ourselves  upon, 
and  imitate  in  the  regular  disposition  and  progress  of 
our  inquiries ;  and  even  he  who  is  ignorant  of  the 
nature  of  mathematical  analysis,  uses  a  method  some- 
what analogous  to  it     The  compotitUm  of  the  geo- 
meters,   or    their  method  of  demonstrating  truths 
already  found  out,  namely,  by  definitions  of  words 
agreed  upon,  by  self-evident  truths,  and  propositions 
that  have  been  already  demonstrated,  is  practicable 
in  other  subjects,  though  not  to  the  same  perfection, 
the  natural  want  of  evidence  in  the  things  themselves 
not  allowing  it ;  but  it  is  imitable  to  a  considerable 
degree.     I  dare  appeal  to  some  writings  of  our  own 
age  and  nation,  the  authors  of  which  have  been  ma- 
thematically inclined.     I  shall  add  no  more  on  this 
head,  but  that  one  who  is  accustomed  to  the  metho- 
dical systems  of  truths  which  the  geometers  have  1 


reared  up  in  the  several  branches  of  those  tde&cei 
which  they  have  cultivated,  will  hardly  bear  with  the 
confusion  and  disorder  of  other  sciences,  bat  endea- 
vour, as  far  as  he  can,  to  reform  them. 

Thirdly,  mathematical  knowledge  adds  rigooi  to 
the  mind,  firees  it  from  prejudice,  credulity,  mi 
superstition.  This  it  does  in  two  ways :  Ist,  Bj  ftc-  , 
customing  us  to  examine,  and  not  to  take  things  upri  . 
trust.  2d,  By  giving  us  a  clear  and  extensive  know- 
ledge of  the  system  of  the  world,  which,  as  it  aeates 
in  us  the  most  profound  reverence  of  tbe  Almi^tj 
and  wise  Creator,  so  it  fr^es  us  from  the  mean  la^ 
narrow  thoughts  which  ignorance  and  superstitioo  sn 
apt  to  beget.  *  *  The  msthematict  sire  friend*  t^ 
religion,  inasmuch  as  they  charm  the  passions,  xv- 
strain  the  impetuosity  of  imagination,  and  purge  tk 
mind  from  error  and  prejudice.  Vice  is  error,  ccc- 
fusion,  and  false  reasoning ;  and  all  truth  is  mare  cf 
less  opposite  to  it.  Besides,  mathematical  ftudia 
may  serve  for  a  pleasant  entertainment  for  those  h<»ia 
which  yojung  men  are  apt  to  throw  away  upon  tbtir 
vices ;  the  delightfulness  of  them  being  aach  a*  to 
make  solitude  not  only  easy,  but  desirable. 

Henbt  St  John  Yiscount  Boiingbroex  was  m 
his  own  day  the  most  conspicaous  and  Uloatriovs  d 
that  friendly  band  of  Jacobite  wits  and  poets  vho 
adorned  the  reigns  of  Anne  and  George  L  He  b 
now  the  least  popular  of  the  whole.  St  John  was 
descended  from  an  ancient  family,  and  vas  boiu  at 
Battersea,  in  Suney,  in  1672.  He  vas  educated  ai 
Eton  and  Oxford  After  some  years  of  dissipatyc 
he  entered  parliament,  and  was  rorcetsivdy  secs^ 
tsuy  at  war  and  fiecretarj  of  state.    He 


b&t 


to  the  peerage  in  1713.  On  the  dea^  of  Qbsb 
Anne,  the  seals  of  office  were  taken  firom  liiin.  aai 
he  was  threatened  with  impeaehment  for  the  sharr 
he  had  taken  in  negotiating  the  treaty  of  tT^rdi*. 
Bolingbroke  retired  to  France,  and  entered  into  ihir 
Pretender's  service  as  secretary.  Here,  alaow  he  be- 
came unpopular,  and  was  accused  of  Dc^^ect  and  ie- 
capacity.  Disniissed  from  his  second  aeeretarys^i:^ 
he  had  recourse  to  Uteratore,  and  pfodooed  bis  E*- 
flections  on  ExHe,  and  a  letter  to  Sir  William  TTy&i- 
ham,  containing  a  defence  of  his  oondnct.  la  17^ 
he  obtained  a  full  pardon,  and  retomed  to 
his  family  inheritance  was  zestored  to 
was  excluded  from  the  House  of  Lords» 
menced  an  active  opposition  to  Walf^ole, 
number  of  political  tracts  against  the  Wbi^ 
In  1735  he  retired  again  to  France,  and  rassded  xhtsi 
seven  years,  during  which  time  he  prodoo^  has  Lif- 
ters OH  the  Study  of  History^  and  a  Letier  am  tim  T^ 
Use  of  BetireaunL  The  last  ten  years  of  haa^lii^ 
spent  at  Battersea.  In  1749  apfieared  his 
the  Spirit  </  Patriotim,  •nd  Idea  qf  a  Painti 
with  a  preface  by  David  Mallet,  vmcb  led  to  a 
and  acrimonious  war  of  pamphlets.  Botim^roki; 
treatise  had  been  put  into  the  hands  of  PofM. 
he  might  have  a  few  copies  printed  for  pri 
dilation.  After  the  death  of  Pope,  it 
an  impression  of  1500  had  been  printei].  aad  tr.^ 
Bolingbroke  affected  to  consider  ahimniM  b™  -^i  « 


HIKELUHIOtn  WmlTKBI. 


ENQUBH  UTEBATUBE. 


tniit.   TbetrUMctiailuDnflmmB, 

of  hit  friend  \  be  had  '  not  00I7  azpended  hii  tinw  .  . 

correctdng  the  work,  but  hii  maney  in  printing  tt, 


vithout  uiT  ponibili^  of  deriTing 

'it  or  MTwitace.'    The  anger  m  _       „ 

I  jnitl;  contlaered  to  hare  been  oolj  a  iH«tejrt, 


The  anger  M  BoUngbr^  i« 


the  re*l  ground  of  ofltoce  being  Uie  poet'i  prmereni.- 
DfWubnrtoit,  towbom  beleft  theTaloaUepropMlf 
in  hi*  printed  work*.    BolingbmkedledlnlTBl,  and 


Mallet  (to  whom  he  had  left  all  hii  maiitucripti)  pnb- 
liahed  a  complete  edition  of  hiaworkain  fiTeToInmes. 
A  seriei  of  eiuj*  on  religioD  and  philoiopby,  flrtt 
publiihed  in  thit  collection,  ditcloted  the  noUe  author 
as  «n  opponent  of  Cbristianily.  Of  liifty  irregular 
Tiewt  and  character,  rain,  ambition*,  and  TindlcUve, 
yet  eloquent  and  ImaginatiTe,  we  ma}'  admire,  hot 
cannot  loTB  Bolingbroke.  ThefHendahipofPopeirat 
the  brightest  gem  in  liii  coronet ;  jet  hr  one  ongnte- 
ful  and  tmfeeliDg  act  be  lOlUed  ita  luitre,  and, 


J,  nther  than  t^  any 
nied  [nindple  or  phikMOpfakal  ritmt.  In  expres- 
sion he  ia  oftan  vlTid  and  felicitaiu,  iritb  s  nunhling 
^et  IlTcIy  atyie,  and  *  power  of  monl  ptiating 
t  hat  presanta  picture*  to  the  ne  «f  the  mind.  In 
one  <^  hii  letten  to  Swift,  we  Bod  him  tfana  flnel; 
moraliiing— '  We  are  both  in  tbe  decline  id  Ulb,  mj 
dear  dean,  and  have  been  •am*  jtut  going  down 
the  hill  I  let  n«  make  the  pMnge  m  nnaau  aa  we 
can.  Let  m  fence  tgalut  phniaal  eril  hj  cars, 
and  the  u*e  of  tltose  mean*  wliioh  eiperienoe  mii*t 
hsTe  pointed  oat  to  tu ;  let  ni  fenoa  agtinit  moral 
CTJl  by  phlloaopby.  We  may,  nay  (if  we  will  fallow 
nature  and  do  not  work  np  imaglnatloa  aguiut  her 
plaincat  dictates)  we  ihall,  of  conne,  grow  crei?  yesr 
more  indiflbrent  to  life,  and  to  the  aOUn  and  inte- 
TVstt  of  a  lyitem  ont  of  which  we  are  kmhi  to  go. 
Thia  ii  much  better  than  itupidity.  The  decay  of 
patiion  gtren^heni  philoaophy,  for  paiilon  may  de- 
cay, and  (tupidily  not  locceed.  Pauiau  (layi  Pope. 
r>nr  divine,  ai  yoa  will  lee  one  time  or  other)  are 
the  gala  of  life;  let  ui  not  complain  that  they  do 
not  blow  a  itorm.  What  hurl  doe*  age  do  \u  \n 
subduingwbatwe  toll  to  inbdue  all  ourliTeiF  It  i( 
now  (ix  in  the  morning ;  I  recall  the  time  (and  am 
glad  it  ii  oTer)  when  about  thi*  hour  I  joei  to  be 
erotng  to  bed  aoifeiled  with  pleaiure,  or  jaded  with 


bonnea  t  my  bead  often  hii  of  >cbemes,  and  my 
heart  ai  often  fiill  of  anxiety.  I>  it  a  miifortuoe, 
think  yon,  that  I  rise  at  tbit  hour  refrethed.  lerene, 
and  cum ;  that  the  past  and  even  the  preaeat  aflbin 
of  lifb  itand  like  objects  at  a  diitance  ftom  me,  where 
I  cao  keep  off  the  diiagreeable,  k  ai  not  to  be 
itron^y  anbcted  by  them,  and  bom  whence  I  can 
draw  the  other*  nearer  to  me  f  Puiioni,  in  their 
ftrce,  would  bring  all  the»e,  nay,  eren  fbtuie  contin- 
genciea,  about  my  ear*  at  once,  and  reaaon  would  111 
defend  me  in  the  acuffle.' 

A  loftier  ipirit  of  philonphy  perrades  the  follow- 
ing eloquent  aentence  on  the  independence  of  the 
mind  with  reapect  to  external  circnmatance*  and 
lituatioD : — '  Bcllerc  me,  the  providence  of  God  ha* 
ettabllihed  rach  an  order  fn  the  world,  that  of  all 
which  belong*  to  ot,  the  tea*t  Ttduablc  parta  can 
alonefell  under  the  will  of  othera.  Wliatever  i»  beat 
i*  lafeit.  lies  moat  out  of  the  reach  of  human  power, 
can  neither  be  given  nor  taken  away.  Buch  ia  thia 
great  and  beautiful  work  of  nature— the  world.  Such 
U  the  mind  d'  man,  which  contemplate*  and  admirea 
the  world,  where  it  makea  the  noblest  part  Theae 
inieparably  ours ;  and  aa  long  u  we  remain  in 


fore,  intrepidly, 


',  when 


■When 


:  are  led  by  the  co 
a  they  lead  u 


coast  aoever  we  are  thrown  by  Ibem,  we  shall  not 
find  ounelve*  sbiolutely  itranger*.  We  shall  meet 
with  men  and  women,  creature*  of  the  same  flgure, 
endowed  with  the  lame  facultiei,  and  bom  under  the 
aame  Uw*  of  nature.  We  ihall  lee  the  same  rirtuca 
and  Tice*  flawing  from  the  same  general  principle!, 
but  raried  in  a  thouiand  different  and  contrary 
modes,  according  to  that  inSntte  Tariely  of  lawt  and 
coitomi  which  ia  eatablished  for  the  same  universal 
end — the  preserration  of  *ociety.  We  shall  feel  the 
HUne  nvolutioni  of  aeaaon*  1  and  the  aame  *un  and 
moon  will  guide  the  course  of  our  year.  The  same 
azni«  Taoll^  bespangled  with  atari,  will  be  every- 
where spread  over  our  heada.  There  ii  no  part  of 
the  worid  ftixn  whence  we  may  not  admire  those 
planet^  which  roU,  like  ours,  in  diObrent  orbiti  round 
th«  same  central  inn  i  Cram  whence  we  may  not  di*- 
oover  an  otqect  still  more  *tupendou*,  that  army  of 
find  *tw*  hong  np  In  the  immense  apace  of  the  uni- 
veree,  InnnmeriMe  nini,  whoM  be«m*  enhghten  and 
cheriih  the  onknown  world*  which  roll  around  them ; 
and  wbllit  I  am  nviibed  by  such  contemplations  as 
these,  wbilit  my  soul  ii  thus  raised  up  to  heav«n,  il 
impcvts  me  Uttle  what  ground  I  ttead  upon.' 

l!fatieutd  ParHaiay  wuf  Pr^adiet.} 
There  li 
among  the . 

ful  vanity  by  which  th*  people  of  aaoh  oountry  ais 
apt  to  prefer  themielve*  to  th«e  of  erery  other ;  and 
to  make  their  own  euttoms,  and  mannnt,  and  opinioDS, 
the  standards  of  right  and  wrong,  of  true  and  false. 
The  Ctiinege  mandMini  wen  stnngely  aurpriwd,  and 
almost  incnduloua,  wbm  the  JesuiU  showed  tfasm 
how  small  a  figure  their  empire  mads  in  lbs  gensial 
map  of  the  world.  '  "  Now,  nothing  can  contri- 
bute more  to  prevent  ut  from  being  tainted  with  Ibis 


..'  hubaroui  and  rlTiliseil 
the  likencM  and  unlikeneM  of  them  all  to  one  another, 
and  of  each  to  itself  By  freijQently  renewing  this 
prospect  M  the  mind,  the  Mexican  with  his  cap  and 
eoatof  feathen,  aaraificing  a  human  victim  to  his  god, 
will  not  appear  more  aavage  to  our  eye*  than  lb* 
Bpaniard  inib  a  bat  on  hia  head,  and  a  gonilla  nmnd 
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his  neck,  sacrificing  whole  nfttions  to  his  ambition; 
his  ayarice,  and  eyen.the  wantonness  of  his  crueltj. 
I  might  show,  by  a  multitude  of  other  examples,  how 
history  prepares  us. for  experience,  and  guides  us  in 
it ;  and  many  of  these  would  be  both  curious  and  im- 
portant.   I  might  likewise  bring  soTeral  other  in- 
stances, wherein  histox^  serves  to  puige  the  mind  of 
those  national  partialities  and  prejudices  that  we  are 
apt  to  contract  in  our  education,  and  that  experience 
for  the  most  part  rather  confinus  than  remores ;  be- 
cause it  is  for  the  most  part  confined,  like  our  educa- 
tion.   But  I  apprehend  growing  too  prolix,  and  shall 
therefore  conclude  this  head  by  observing,  tiiat  though 
an  early  and  proper  application  to  the  study  of  his- 
toxy  will  contribute  extremely  to  keep  our  minds  free 
from  a  ridiculous  partiality  in  favour  of  our  own 
countiy,  and  a  vicious  prejudice  against  others,  yet 
the  same  study  will  create  in  us  a  preference  of  afl'ec- 
tion  to  our  own  country.    There  is  a  stoiy  told  of 
Abganu.    He  brought  several  beasts  taken  in  diffe- 
rent places  to  Rome,  they  say,  and  let  them  loose 
before  Augustus ;  every  beast  ran  immediately  to  that 
part  of  the  circus  where  a  parcel  of  earth  taken  from 
his  native  soil  had  been  laid.    CredcU  Judagua  ApeUa, 
Tliis  tale  might  pass  on  Josephus ;  for  in  him,  I  be- 
lieve, 1  read  it ;  but  surely  the  love  of  our  countiy  is 
a  lesson  of  reason,  not  an  institution  of  nature.    Edu- 
cation and  habit,  obligation  and  interest,  attach  us  to 
it,  not  instinct.    It  is,  however,  so  necessary  to  be 
cultivated.  Mid  the  prosperity  of  all  societies,  as  well 
as  the  grandeur  of  some,  depends  upon  it  so  much, 
that  orators  by  their  eloquence,  and  poets  by  their 
enthusiasm,  have  endeavoured  to  work  up  this  precept 
of  morality  into  a  principle  of  passion.     But  the 
examples  which  we  find  in  history,  improved  by  the 
lively  descriptions  and  the  just  applauses  or  censures 
of  historians,  will  have  a  much  better  and  more  per- 
manent effect  than  declamation,  or  song,  or  the  dry 
ethics  of  mere  philosophy. 

[AhwirdUy  of  U»de»  Leaming^l 

Some  [histories]  are  to  be  read,  some  are  to  be 
studied,  and  some  may  be  neelected  entirely,  not  only 
without  detriment,  but  with  advantage.    Some  are 
the  proper  objects  of  one  man's  curiosity,  some  of  an- 
other's, and  some  of  all  men's ;  but  all  history  is  not 
an  object  of  curiosity  for  any  man.    He  who  impro- 
perly, wantonly,  and  absurdly  makes  it  so,  indulges  a 
sort  of  canine  appetite ;  the  curiosity  of  one,  like  the 
hunger  of  the  other,  devours  ravenously,  and  without 
distinction,  whiUever  falls  in  its  way,  but  neither  of 
Uiem  digests.    They  heap  crudity  upon  crudity,  and 
nourish  and  improve  nothing  but  their  distemper. 
Some  such  characters  I  have  known,  though  it  is  not 
the  most  common  extreme  into  which  men  are  »pt  to 
fall.   One  of  them  I  knew  in  this  country.  He  joined 
to  a  more  than  athletic  strength  of  body  a  prodigious 
memory,  and  to  both  a  prodigious  industir*    He  had 
read  almost  constantly  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  arday 
for  five-and-twentv  or  thirty  years,  and  had  heaped 
together  as  much  learning  as  could  be  crowded  into  a 
hMd.    In  the  course  of  my  acquaintance  with  him,  I 
consulted  him  once  or  twice,  not  oftener ;  for  I  found 
this  mass  of  learning  of  as  little  use  to  me  as  to  the 
owner.     The  man  was  communicative  enough;  but 
nothinf  was  distinct  in  his  mind.    How  could  it  be 
otherwise!  he  had  never  spared  time  to  think ;  all  was 
employed  in  reading.    His  reason  had  not  the  merit 
of  common  medianism.    When  you  press  a  watch,  or 
pull  a  clodL,  they  answer  your  qu^ion  with  precision ; 
for  the^  repeat  exactly  the  hour  of  the  day,  and  tell 
you  neither  more  nor  less  than  you  desire  to  know. 
y,  .  _.^,_    _,j  ^j^^  ^jg  m^^  n  question,  he  over- 

by  pouring  forth  all  that  the  several 
of  your  question  recalled  to  his  me- 


mory; and  if  he  omitted  anytbiitf,  itifutfattToy  I 
thiiig  to  which  the  sense  of  the  whole  queitioa  ilmld ) 
have  led  him  or  confined  him.    To  ask  aim  s  qnotioB 
was  to  wind  up  a  spring  in  his  memoiy,  tbt  nttlel  \ 
on  with  vast  rapidly  and  confused  noue^  till  ike  fane ' 
of  it  was  spent ;  and  you  went  away  with  all  tlie  ins 
in  your  ears,  stunned  and  uninformod.   I  oem  left 
him  that  I  was  not  ready  to  say  to  him,  Din  wm^ 
la  grace  dt  devawr  motns  fOfMMi//— [*  Ood  giut  joqi  | 
decrease  of  learning !'] — a  wish  that  LaMotbe  le  Vijer  , 
mentions  upon  some  occasion  or  other,  ud  tbsk  ' 
would  have  done  well  to  hAve  applied  to  ]iim«lf  opca 
many. 

He  who  reads  with  disoenunflnt  and  dunce,  fill  < 
acquire  less  learning,  but  more  knowledge;  and v 
this  knowledge  is  collected  with  desim,  and  coltinicii 
with  art  and  method,  it  will  be  at  ul  timei ofisae  , 
diate  and  ready  use  to  himself  and  othas. 

Thus  useful  arms  in  magazines  we  place, 
All  ranged  in  order,  and  disposed  with  giaoe; 
Nor  thus  alone  the  curious  eye  to  please, 
But  to  be  found,  when  need  requires,  with  eue. 

You  remember  the  verses,  my  lord,  in  our  fneDd'i  ' 
Essay  on  Criticism,  which  was  the  wink  of  hiickild- 
hood  almost ;  but  is  such  a  monument  of  good  mM 
and  poetry,  as  no  other,  that  I  know,  has  raued  in  ^ 
riper  years. 

He  who  reads  without  this  discemme&t  and  dwioe, 
and,  like  Bodin'a  pupil,  resolves  to  read  all,  will  b>)I 
have  time,  no,  nor  capacity  neither,  to  do  anTthk 
else.  He  will  not  be  able  to  think,  without  vbidi  n 
is  impertinent  to  read ;  nor  to  act,  without  wfaid|  it 
is  impertinent  to  think.  He  will  assemble  oaterjb 
with  much  pains,  and  purdiAse  them  at  modi  expeu^^ 
and  have  neither  leisure  nor  skill  to  frame  them  isii 
proper  scantlings,  or  to  prepare  them  for  use.  To 
what  purpose  should  he  husband  hia  time,  or  lar; 
architecture!  he  has  no  design  to  build.  Battkc, 
to  what  purpose  all  these  quarries  of  stone,  all  tk« 
mountains  of  sand  and  lime,  all  these  £ve^  «f  ^ 
and  deal! 

iUnrea»mbUncu  cf  ChmjpIainiM  </  tke  Skortui  r 

Human  LifeJ] 


I  think  very  differently  from  most  men,  d  t^ 

time  we  have  to  pass,  and  the  business  we  Ur- 

to  do,  in  this  world.    I  think  we  hsve  moie  of  ox. 

and  less  of  the  other,  than  ia  oommonlv  nff^ 

Our  want  of  time,  and  the  ahottnev  of  Aunaa  ii^ 

aie  some  of  the  principal  commonplaee  coo|»laint(. 

which  we  prefer  against  the  establiibed  order  of  thii^ '. 

they  are  the  grumblings  of  the  wnlgar,  and  the  pa>^ 

tic  lamentations  of  the  philosopher ;  but  thev  aic  ia- 

pertinent  and  impious  in  both.     The  man  of  tesaea 

despises  the  man  of  pleasure  for  aqnanderiog  hi*  tiv 

away ;  the  man  of  pleasure  pities  or  laogha  at  tk 

man  of  business  for  tne  same  thini; ;  and  yethothcor 

cur  superciliously  and  absurdly  to  find  fiaalt  with  ^ 

Supreme  Being  for  having  given  ifaem  so  littk  \:» 

The  philosopher,  who  mispends  it  veiy  often  ai  bs^ 

as  the  others,  joins  in  the  same  cry,  and  aathoroc 

this  impiety.  Theophrastns  thou^t  it  extremelj  br< 

to  die  at  nmety,  and  to  go  out  of  the  wvrld  wbo  ) 

had  just  learned  how  to  Hve  in  it.     His  matter  .\r* 

totle  found  fiuilt  with  nature  for  tieatinf  man  ia  tl 

respect  worse  than  several  other  ***»*»^« ;  both  iw 

unphilosophicallyl  and  I  love  Seneca  the  better  f* 

his  quazrd  with  the  Stagirite  on  thia  head.    We  fc. 

ia  so  many  instances,  a  just  proportion  of  thin^  ^ 

cording  to  their  several  relations  to  one  another,  ti> 

philosophy  should  lead  us  to  condudle  this  ptoftfU^ 

preserved,  even  where  we  caimot  diaoem  it ;  la^^ 

of  leading  us  to  conclude  that  it  ia  not  picsuurf  w^ 

we  do  not  discern  it,  or  where  we  think  thai  wt  •* 
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the  oontnry.  To  condade  otheiwiie  is  shoddng  pre- 
tiuiDptioD.  It  if  to  presume  that  the  system  of  the 
universe  would  hare  been  more  wisely  oontriTed,  if 
creatures  of  our  low  nnk  among  intellectual  natures 
had  been  called  to  the  councils  of  the  Most  Hish ;  or 
that  the  Creator  ought  to  mend  his  work  by  tne  ad- 
Tice  of  the  creature,  lliat  life  which  seems  to  our 
self-loTe  so  short,  when  we  compare  it  with  the  ideas 
we  frame  of  eternity,  or  eren  with  the  duration  of 
some  other  beings,  will  appear  sufficient,  upon  a  less  ^r- 
tii^  view,  to  all  the  ends  of  our  creation,  and  of  a  just 
proportion  in  the  suooessive  course  of  generations. 
The  term  itself  is  long ;  we  render  it  short ;  and  the 
want  we  complain  of  flows  from  our  profiision,  not 
from  our  poverty.  We  are  all  arrant  spendthrifts ; 
some  of  mi  dissipate  our  estates  on  the  trifles,  some  on 
the  superfluities,  and  then  we  all  complain  that  we 
want  the  necessaries,  of  life.  The  much  greatest  part 
never  reclaim,  but  die  bankrupts  to  God  and  man. 
Others  reclaim  late,  and  they  are  apt  to  imagine, 
when  they  make  up  their  accounts,  and  see  how  their 
fund  is  diminished,  that  they  hare  not  enough  re- 
maining to  live  upon,  because  they  have  not  the  whole. 
But  they  deceive  themselves ;  they  were  richer  than 
they  thought,  and  they  are  not  yet  poor.  If  th^  hus- 
band well  the  remainder,  it  will  be  found  sufficient 
for  all  the  necessaries,  and  for  some  of  the  superflui- 
ties, and  trifles  too,  perhaps,  of  life ;  but  then  the 
former  order  of  expense  must  be  inverted,  and  the 
necessaries  of  life  must  be  provided,  before  they  put 
themselves  to  any  cost  for  the  trifles  or  superfluities. 

Let  us  leave  the  men  of  pleasure  and  of  business, 
who  are  often  candid  enough  to  own  that  they  throw 
away  their  time,  and  thereby  to  confess  that  they 
complain  of  the  Supreme  Being  for  no  other  reason 
than  this,  that  he  has  not  proportioned  his  bounty  to 
their  extravagance.  Let  us  consider  the  scholar  and 
philosopher,  who,  far  from  owning  that  he  throws  any 
time  away,  reproves  others  for  doing  it ;  that  solemn 
mortal,  who  abstains  frx>m  the  pleasures,  and  declines 
the  business  of  the  world,  that  he  may  dedicate  his 
whole  time  to  the  search  of  truth  and  the  improve- 
ment of  knowledge.  When  such  a  one  complams  of 
the  shortness  of  human  life  in  general,  or  of  his  re- 
maining share  in  particular,  might  not  a  man,  more 
reasonable,  though  less  solemn,  expostulate  thus  with 
bim : — *  Your  complaint  is  indeed  consistent  with 
your  practice ;  but  you  would  not  possibly  renew  your 
complaint  if  you  reviewed  your  practice.  Though 
reading  makes  a  scholar,  yet  every  scholar  is  not  a 
philosopher,  nor  every  philosopher  a  wise  man.  It 
cost  you  twenty  yean  to  devour  all  the  volumes  on 
one  side  of  your  library ;  you  came  out  a  great  critic 
in  Latin  and  Greek,  in  the  oriental  tongues,  in  history 
and  chronology;  but  you  were  not  satisfied.  You  con- 
fessed that  these  were  the  Uteng  nihU  jonontet,  and 
you  wanted  more  time  to  acquire  other  knowledge. 
Yon  have  had  this  time;  you  have  passed  twenty 
years  more  on  the  other  side  of  your  Ubraiy,  among 
philosophers,  rabbis,  commentators,  schoolmen,  and 
whole  legions  of  modem  doctors.  You  are  extremely 
well  verwd  in  aU  that  has  been  written  concerning 
the  nature  of  God«  and  of  the  soul  of  man,  about 
matter  and  form,  body  and  spirit,  and  space  and 
eternal  essences,  and  inoornoreal  substances,  and  the 
rest  of  those  profound  speculations.  You  are  a  master 
of  the  controrersieii  that  have  arisen  about  nature 
and  grace,  about  predestination  and  free  will,  and  aU 
the  other  abstruse  Questions  that  have  made  so  much 
noise  in  the  schools,  and  done  so  much  hurt  in  the 
world.  You  are  goinc  on,  as  iast  as  the  infirmities 
you  have  contracted  will  permit,  in  the  same  course 
of  study;  but  you  begin  to  foresee  that  you  shall 
want  time,  and  you  make  grievous  complaints  of  the 
shortness  of  human  life.  Give  me  leave  now  to  ask 
you  how  many  thousand  years  God  most  prolong  your 


life  in  order  to  reconcile  you  to  his  wisdom  and  good- 
ness f  It  is  plain,  at  least  highly  probable,  that  a  life 
as  long  as  that  of  the  most  aged  of  the  patriarchs 
would  be  too  short  to  answer  your  purposes ;  since 
the  researches  and  disputes  in  which  you  are  encaged 
have  been  already  for  a  much  longer  time  the  objects 
of  learned  inquiries,  and  remain  still  as  imperfect  and 
undetermined  as  they  were  at  first.  But  let  me  ask 
you  again,  and  deceive  neither  yourself  nor  me,  have 
you,  in  the  course  of  these  forty  years,  once  examined 
the  first  principles  and  the  fundamental  facts  on 
which  aU  those  questions  depend,  with  an  absolute 
indifference  of  judgment,  and  with  a  scrupulous  exact- 
ness? with  the  same  that  you  have  employed  in  exa- 
mining the  Tarious  consequences  drawn  from  them, 
and  the  heterodox  opinions  about  them  f  Have  you 
not  taken  them  for  granted  in  the  whole  course  of 
your  studies !  Or,  if  you  hare  looked  now  and  then 
on  the  state  of  the  proofii  brought  to  maintain  them, 
have  you  not  done  it  as  a  mathematician  looks  orer  a 
demonstration  formerly  made — ^to  refresh  his  memory, 
not  to  satisfy  any  doubt  I  If  you  have  thus  examined, 
it  may  appear  marvellous  to  some  that  you  have 
spent  so  much  time  in  many  parts  of  those  studies, 
which  have  reduced  you  to  this  hectic  condition  of  so 
much  heat  and  weakness.  But  if  you  have  not  thus 
examined,  it  must  be  evident  to  all,  nay,  to  yourself 
on  the  least  cool  reflection,  that  you  are  still,  notwith- 
standing all  your  learning,  in  a  state  of  ignorance. 
For  knowledge  can  alone  produce  knowledge;  and 
without  such  an  examination  of  axioms  and  nets,  you 
can  have  none  about  inferences.' 

In  this  manner  one  might  expostulate  rery  reason* 
ably  with  many  a  great  scholar,  man^  a  profound 
philosopher,  many  a  dogmatical  casuist.  And  it 
serves  to  set  the  complaints  about  want  of  time,  and 
the  shortness  of  human  life,  in  a  rery  ridiculous  bat 
a  true  light. 

IPUaturei  of  a  PcUrioi,'] 

Neither  Montaigne  in  writing  his  essays,  nor  Des- 
cartes in  building  new  worlds,  nor  Burnet  in  framing 
an  antediluvian  earth,  no,  nor  Newton  in  discovering 
and  establishing  the  true  laws  of  nature  on  experi- 
ment and  a  sublimer  ge<Mnetry,  felt  more  intellectual 
joys,  than  he  feels  who  is  a  real  patriot,  who  bends  all 
the  force  of  his  understanding,  and  directs  all  his 
thoughts  and  actions,  to  the  good  of  his  country. 
When  such  a  man  forms  a  political  scheme,  and 
adjusts  various  and  seemingly  independent  parts  in  it 
to  one  great  and  good  design,  he  is  transported  by 
imagination,  or  ab«>rbed  in  meditation,  as  much  and 
as  agreeably  as  they ;  and  the  satisfaction  that  arises 
from  the  different  importance  of  these  objects,  in 
every  step  of  the  work,  is  vastly  in  his  favour.  It  is 
here  that  the  speculative  philosopher's  labour  and 
pleasure  end.  But  he  who  speculates  in  order  to  act, 
ms  on  and  carries  his  scheme  into  execution.  His 
Ubour  continues,  it  varies,  it  increases ;  but  so  does 
his  pleasure  too.  The  execution,  indeed,  u  often  tra- 
versed, by  unforeseen  and  untoward  circumstances, 
by  the  perverseness  or  treachery  of  friends,  and  by  the 
power  or  malice  of  enemies  ;  but  the  first  and  the  last 
of  these  animate,  and  the  docility  and  fidelity  of  some 
men  make  amends  for  the  perverseness  and  treachery 
of  others.  Whilst  a  great  event  is  in  suspense,  the 
action  warms,  and  the  yery  suspense^  made  up  of 
hope  and  fear,  maintain  no  unpleasing  agitation  in 
the  mind.  If  the  event  is  decided  snceeMfully,  such  a 
man  enjoys  pleasure  proportionable  to  the  good  he  has 
done — a  pleasure  like  to  that  which  is  attributed  to 
the  Supreme  Being  on  a  survey  of  his  works.  If  the 
event  is  decided  otherwise,  and  usurping  courts  or 
overbearing  parties  prevail,  such  a  man  has  still  the 
testimony  of  his  conscienoe^  and  a  sense  of  the  honoor 
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aim. 


b<  luu  acquirHl,  to  KKitbe  bii  miod  ud  (upoott  hli 
iHlunge.  For  althau^  the  caorw  of  «ta(e  kSkin  be 
to  thoH  who  meddla  in  them  like  ft  lottcij,  fet  it  la 
&  lotterj  wherein  do  good  m&B  can  be  >  loter;  h> 
maT  be  leriled,  it  i*  (me,  isitead  of  being  tpplMided, 
Moa  m*j  taffti  Tioteace  of  many  liudi.  1  will  not 
tftj,  like  Seaeo,  thftt  the  uobleit  ipectftcla  which 
God  can  behold  ii  >  Tirtnoiu  inu  lufferlng,  and 
Mruggling  with  kSictiom  ;  but  thii  I  will  wj,  that 
the  Mcond  Cato,  diiTcn  out  of  the  fonun,  and  dnggvd 
to  priaon,  cnjayed  more  iDwud  pIcMura,  Mid  Buin- 
t^ned  more  outwftrd  dignity,  thu  thej  who  insulted 
him,  tod  who  Uiiunpbed  in  the  lain  pf  tiuai  coun- 
try. 

[  Wiie,  ZHttiKfuuludfitm  Omning  Umitlen.'} 

W«  mtf  obtem  mndi  &*  nmi  diffennco  batwan 
witdom  ftnd  canning,  both  u  to  the  object*  thtr  pto- 
pow  4nd  to  the  meuu  they  amplo;,  u  we  obtem 
between  the  Tiiual  pawen  of  different  men.  Ona  aaa« 
digtiDctly  the  objacta  that  an  near  to  him,  their 
lediate  relation!,  and  their  direct  tendencies :  and 
jht  r-      ■  ■  ..... 

miniitar  is  one  of  thow :  he  nnther  aeea,  nor  is 
earned  to  see,  any  further  than  his  peiaooal  intw 
and  the  auppoct  of  his  administration  require. 
such  a  man  OTercomei  any  actual  difficulty,  ai 
any  immediate  diitren,  or,  without  doing  either  of 
''       efiectually,  gun*  a  little  time,  by  £]i  the  low 


.fica  which  cunning  is  ready  to  suggest  i 

triumphs,  and  is  flattered  bv 
an    the   great  erent ;   which 


employ,  he  triumphs, 
his  mercenary  train  an  the  gi.-.  .. 
amoQDts  often  to  no  more  than  this,  that  he  got  mw 
distress  by  ons  series  of  faults,  and  out  of  it  by  an- 
other. The  wise  minister  sees,  and  is  concerned  to 
see,  further,  because  goTeinmenthas  a  fiirther  conceni : 
be  sees  the  objects  that  are  distant  as  well  as  those 
that  are  near,  and  all  their  remote  relations,  and 
eTen  their  indirect  tendencies.  He  thinks  of  fame  as 
well  as  of  applause,  and  preftn  that,  which  to  be  en- 
joyed  must  bt  giren,  to  that  irtiich  may  be  bought. 
He  eonsideia  his  administration  as  a  single  dayin  the 
great  year  of  gOTemmant  |  but  as  a  day  that  is 
affected  by  those  which  went  before,  and  that  most 
affect  those  which  are  to  follow.  He  combines,  there- 
fore, and  compaiea  all  these  objects,  relations,  and 
tandanoiss ;  and  the  judgment  '  '  - 

lies  open  before  a  visa  minister,  contains  all  the  great 
priDCiplea  of  goremmant,  and  all  the  great  intereets  of 
his  eountiy :  so  that,  as  he  prepares  some  erents,  he 
prepares  ^untt  others,  wheUiar  they  be  likely  to  hap- 
pen during  bii  administration,  or  in  some  future 


Few  perfoni,  ud  specially  ladies,  have  nnitad  w 
mach  solid  lense  and  learning  to  wit,  fancy,  and 
lively  powers  of  description,  u  Lij)t  Uibt  Wobt- 
Ui  MoKTAGu.  In  epistolary  composition  she  hi4 
Tary  few  equals,  and  scarcely  ■  superior.  Horace 
Waipole  may  be  mare  witty  and  sarcastic,  and  Cow- 
per  more  unaffectedly  natoral,  pure,  and  delightliil ; 
yet  if  WB  consider  the  variety  and  norelty  of  the 
olyecla  described  in  I^dy  Mary's  lattera,  the  fund  of 
anecdote  arid  obsarrotion  tiiey  display,  the  just  ra- 
flectinna  that  niring  out  of  tbem,  and  tlip  happy 
cletmeis  and  uUoiiiatic  grace  of  her  style,  we  ahali 
hesitate  in  placdnB  her  below  my  letter-writer  that 
Bn|lind  has  yet  ^^noed.  Thii  accompliahed  lady 
m  tho  aldeat  dant^Mr  of  (be  Soke  ot  Kingaton, 


and  wa«  bom  in  16Ba  Sbe  vi«  educated,  like  ho 
brotheri,  in  the  Latin,  Oie^andFioidilBBgaseu, 
In  1719  she  tnanied  Hr  Edward  Wortlcy  MoU^b. 
and  on  her  husband  bring  appointed  a  comtokdooo 
of  the  treanuy,  aha  was  introdocxd  to  the  onrtly 
and  polished  drclea,  and  made  the  fiieadriup  of  Ad- 
dison, Pope,  Gay,  and  tha  other  distiDguiAed  litenti 
of  that  period.    Herpemnalbeaa^and  thediaims 


lady  Usiy  Vortler  Vimttta. 

of  her  converfatlon  were  then  oiiriTallcd.  In  t*l&, 
her  husband  was  appointed  ambosiador  to  the  Pon£. 
and  Lady  Mary  accompanied  him  to  Coostanlinopie. 
During  her  journey  and  her  residence  in  the  I^ctiiii. 
she  corresponded  with  her  sister  the  Countess  <x 
Mar,  I.ady  Rich,  Mr  Pope,  &c.,  delineating  Eon^eu 
and  Turkish  Keaexj  and  manners  with  accniv^  aai' 
minuteness.  On  obierring  ^mong  the  TiUagcn  in 
Turkey  the  practice  of  inoculating  for  the  ftDall-fot. 
she  became  coDTiaced  of  its  u^ty  and  elBcacy,  and 
applied  it  to  her  own  son,  at  that  time  •boot  ttua 
years  old.  By  great  exertion^  Lady  ilarj  afi 
established  the  practice  of  inocalatifui  in  f 
and  conferred  a  lasting  benefit  on  her  n«ti*e  ooauay 
aodonnuuikind.  In  1718,herhnslMuidlMiit(tac*lkd 
from  bis  embassy,  she  Fetoioed  to  ^■"gt'n'ti  aad.  bj 
the  advioe  of  Pope,  settled  at  Twickenhaiik  TW 
Tival  wits  did  not  long  contiune  fhmda.  Bofa  k^b 
to  have  eutertuned  for  Lady  Mary  a  iMewm  wTtr 

than  Mendship.    He  wrote  high-fltwu  p ^ 

and  balf-concealed  loT»-letbn  to  bar,  amd  ab*  a 
then  with  ulent  contempt  or  lidicnle^  Oat  as«  ••- 
casion,  he  ia  t^d  to  ha*e  made  a  tends  di^ikanea. 
which  thMw  tha  lady  into  an  immodaraee  ti  rf 
laughter,  andmadethesensitifBpoetei 
herimplacaUaeneoiy.  Lady  MaiT  alKt  wiuta  w) 
town  edogoea,  and  eirignuni,  and  ^ve  seod 
that  she  had  too  mticfa  wit  for  blm.  "nm  cod 
possession  of  tha  lady  of  rank  ai 
her  sarcastic  powers,  proved  an 
jealous  retired  anthor,  bemblinslr  aliTo  ts  the  ^aft 
of  ridicule.  In  1739,  her  heala  bAvins  ili  i  li  iw  i' 
T  iiilj  tliiij  iiiiiilii  liifi  rii|i.liiiiil  III  II  siilii  alaiiil  Be 
husband  (who  aeema  to  have  been  little  mocc  tbc 
a  decent  appendage  to  his  accosnpUahed  wsfr}  iw 
mained  at  home.  She  visited  Bcme,  tl^tia.  *z- 
and  settled  at  LouTenc,  in  the  Veo"*-" — ' — ~ 
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whence  she  corresponded  freely  and  fullj  with  her 
female  friends  and  relatives.    Kr  Montagu  died  in 
1761,  and  Lady  Mary  was  prevailed  upon  by  her 
daughter,  the  Countess  of  Bute,  to  return  to  England. 
She  arrived  in  October  1761,  but  died  in  the  follow- 
ing year.    Her  letters  were  first  printed  surrepti- 
tiously  in  1763.    A  more  complete  edition  of  her 
works  was  published  in  five  volumes  in  1803  $  and 
another,  edited  by  her  great-grandson.  Lord  Wham- 
cliffe,  with  additional  letters  and  information,  in  1837. 
The  letters  from  Constantinople  and  France  have 
heen  printed  in  various  shapes.    The  wit  and  talent 
of  Lady  Mary  are  visible  throughout  the  ifhole  of 
her  correspondence,  but  there  is  often  a  want  of 
feminine  softness  and  delicacy.    Her  desire  to  con- 
vey scandal,  or  to  paint  graphically,  leads  her  into 
offensive  details,  which  the  more  decorous  taste  of 
the  present  age  can  hardly  tolerate.    She  described 
what  she  saw  and  heard  without  being  scn^>alous  $ 
and  her  strong  masculine  understandhig,  ami  care- 
lessness as  to  refinement  in  habits  or  expressions, 
render  her  sometimes  apparently  unamiable  and  un- 
feeling.   As  models  of  the  epistolary  style,  easy, 
familiar,  and  elegant,  no  less  than  as  pictures  of 
;  foreign  scenery  and  manners,  and  fashionable  gossip, 
,  the  letters  of  Lady  Mary  must,  however,  ever  main- 
tain a  high  place  in  our  national  literature.    They 
are  truly  letterSf  not  critical  or  didactic  essa3r8,  en- 
livened by  formal  compliment  and  elaborate  wit»  like 
the  correspondence  of  Pope. 

[To  E.  W.  JfotUagUj  Etq, — Tnprotped  af  MamageJ] 

*    *    One  nart  of  my  character  U  not  so  good, 
nor  t'other  so  bad,  as  you  fancy  it.    Should  we  ever 
lire  together,  you  would  be  disappointed  both  ways ; 
you  would  find  an  easy  equality  of  temper  you  do  not 
expect,  and  a  thousand  faults  you  do  not  imagine. 
You  think  if  you  mamed  me  I  ^ould  be  passion- 
;  ately  fond  of  you  one  month,  and  of  somebody  dse 
I  the  next.    Neither  would  happen.    X  can  esteem,  I 
can  be  a  friend ;  but  I  don^t  know  whether  I  can  love. 
Expect  all  that  is  complaisant  and  easy,  but  never 
what  is  fond,  in  me.     i  ou  judge  veiy  wrong  of  my 
heart,  when  you  suppose  me  capable  of  views  of  int^ 
rest,  and  that  anything  could  oblige  me  to  flatter  any- 
body.   Was  I  the  most  indigent  creature  in  the  world, 
I  should  answer  you  as  I  do  now,  without  adding  or 
diminishing.    I  am  inc^>able  of  art,  and  'tis  because 
I  will  not  he  capable  of  it.    Could  I  deceive  one  mi- 
nute, I  should  never  regain  my  own  good  o^ion ; 
and  who  could  bear  to  live  with  one  they  despised ! 

If  you  can  resolve  to  live  with  a  companion  that 
will  have  all  the  defevenoe  due  to  vour  superiority  of 
good  sense,  and  that  voor  proposals  can  be  agreeable 
to  those  on  whom  I  dqiendy  I  have  nothing  to  say 
against  them. 

As  to  travelling,  'tis  what  I  should  do  with  great 
pleasupe,  and  oomd  easily  quit  London  upon  your  ac- 
count ;  hut  a  retirement  in  the  countiy  is  not  so  dis- 
agreeable to  me,  as  I  know  a  £nr  months  would  make 
it  tiresome  to  you.    Where  people  are  tied  for  life, 
'tis  their  mutual  interest  not  to  grow  weaxy  of  one 
another.     If  I  had  all  the  personal  charms  that  I 
want,  a  face  is  too  slight  a  foundation  for  hi^ipiness. 
You  would  be  soon  Ured  with  seeing  evciy  day  the 
same  thing.    Where  you  saw  nothing  else,  you  would 
have  leisure  to  remark  all  the  defects :  iHdch  would 
increase  in  proportion  as  the  novelty  lessened,  which 
ia  always  a  great  charm.    I  should  have  the  displea- 
sure of  seeing  a  eoldness,  which,  though  I  eoula  not 
reasonmbly  blame  you  for,  being  involuntaiy,  yet  it 
would  render  me  uneasy;  and  the  more,  because  I 
know  a  love  may  be  revived,  which  absence,  inoon- 
Rtancy,  or  even  infidelity,  has  extinguished ;  but  th«re 
is  no  returning  from  a  degoiit  given  by  satiety.  *    * 


[To  the  Same — On  JUtttrimomuU  ffappiniss,1 

*  *  If  we  marry,  our  happiness  must  consist  in 
loving  <m9  another:  'tis  principally  my  concern  to 
think  of  the  most  probable  method  of  making  that 
love  eternal.  You  object  against  living  in  London ; 
I  am,  not  fond  of  it  myself,  and  readily  give  it  up  to 
vou,  though  I  am  assured  there  needs  more  art  to 
keep  a  fondness  alive  in  solitude,  where  it  generally 
preys  upon  itself.  There  is  one  article  absolutely 
necessary — to  be  ever  beloved,  one  must  be  ever 
agreeable.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  being  agree- 
able without  %  thorough  good  humour,  a  natural 
sweetness  of  temper,  enlivened  by  cheerfulness.  What- 
ever natural  funds  of  piety  one  is  bom  with,  'tis 
necessary  to  be  entertamed  with  agreeable  objects. 
Anybody  capable  of  tasting  pleasure,  when  they  con- 
fine themselves  to  one  place,  should  take  care  'tis  the 
place  in  the  world  the  most  agreeable.  Whatever 
you  may  now  think  (now,  perhaps,  you  have  some 
fondness  for  me),  though  your  love  should  continue 
in  its  full  force,  there  are  hours  when  the  most  beloved 
mistress  would  be  troublesome.  People  are  not  for 
ever  (nor  is  it  in  human  nature  that  they  should  be) 
disposed  to  be  fond ;  you  would  be  glad  to  find  in  me 
the  Mend  and  the  companion.  To  be  agreeably  the 
last,  it  is  necessary  to  he  gay  and  entertaining.  A 
perpetual  solitude,  in  a  place  where  you  see  nothins 
to  raise  your  spirits,  at  length  wears  them  out,  ana 
conversation  insensibly  falls  into  dull  and  insipid* 
When  I  have  no  more  to  say  to  vou,  jrou  will  like  me 
no  longer.  How  dreadful  is  that  view!  You  will 
reflect,  for  my  sake  you  have  abandoned  the  conversa- 
tion of  a  fiiend  that  you  liked,  and  your  situation  in 
a  countiy  where  all  things  would  have  contributed  to 
make  ^our  lifi)  pass  in  (the  true  vUupU)  a  smooth 
tranquillify.  /  wall  lose  the  vivacitv  which  should 
entertain  yon,  and  yoti  will  have  nothing  to  recom- 
pense you  fi>r  what  yon  have  lost.  Very  fisw  people 
that  liave  settled  entirely  in  the  countiy,  but  have 
grown  at  length  weary  A  one  another.  The  lady's 
conversation  generally  falls  into  a  thousand  imperti- 
nent efieets  of  idleness ;  and  the  gentleman  ftlia  m 
love  with  his  dogs  and  his  horses,  and  out  of  love  with 
eveiything  else.  I  am  not  now  arguing  in  favour  of 
the  town ;  you  have  answered  me  as  to  that  point. 
In  respect  of  your  health,  'tis  the  first  thing  to  be 
considered,  and  I  shall  never  ask  you  to  do  anything 
iigurious  to  that.  But  'tis  my  opinion,  'tis  necessary 
to  be  happy,  that  we  neither  of  us  think  any  place 
mora  agreeable  than  that  where  we  are.     *       * 

IFo  Mr  Po^^e^Eagtem  Mamnen  and  Language,'] 

▲oaiAVosLa,  ApHi  1, 0.  ft,  1717* 

*  *  I  no  longer  look  upon  Theocritus  as  a  ro- 
mantic writer ;  he  has  only  given  a  plain  image  of 
the  way  of  lifb  am<agst  the  peasants  of  his  countiy, 
who,  liefore  oppression  had  reduced  them  to  want, 
were,  I  suppose,  idl  employed  as  the  better  sort  of 
them  are  now.  X  don't  doubt,  had  he  been  bom  a 
Briton,  but  his  IdyUiumM  had  been  filled  with  descrip- 
tions of  thrashing  and  churning,  both  which  are  un- 
known her^  the  com  being  all  trodden  out  bv  oxen ; 
the  butter  (I  speak  it  with  sorrow^  nnhesid  of. 

I  read  over  your  Homer  hen  wiUi  an  infinite  plea- 
sure, and  find  sevenl  little  passages  explained  thai 
I  did  not  before  entirely  comprehend  the  beauty  of; 
many  of  the  customs,  and  much  of  the  dress  then  in 
fashion,  being  yet  retained.  I  don't  wonder  to  find 
more  remains  here  of  an  age  so  distant,  than  is  to  be 
found  in  any  other  conntey ;  the  Turks  not  taking  that 
pains  to  introduce  their  own  manners,  as  has  been 
genevally  praetised  by  oilier  nations,  that  imagine 
themselves  mose  polite.  It  would  be  too  tedious  to 
you  to  point  out  all  the  paoages  thai  nlaie  to  pre- 
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Bent  cuBtoms.  Bat  I  can  aware  jou  that  the  prin- 
oeesefl  and  great  ladies  pass  their  time  at  their  looms, 
embroidering  Teila  and  robes,  sarroonded  bjr  their 
maids,  which  are  always  rexy  nomeroos,  in  the  same 
manner  as  we  find  Andromache  and  Helen  described. 
The  description  of  the  belt  of  Menelaos  exactly  re- 
sembles those  that  are  now  woni  hy  the  great  men, 
fastened  before  with  broad  golden  clasps,  and  em- 
broidered round  with  rich  work.  The  snowy  reil  that 
Helen  throws  oTer  her  Hce  is  still  fashionable ;  and 
I  nerer  see  half-ardozen  of  old  bashaws  (as  I  do  yerj 
often)  with  their  rererend  beards,  sitting  basking  in 
the  son,  bat  I  recollect  good  king  Priam  and  his 
coonsellon.  Their  manner  of  dancing  \a  certainly 
the  same  that  IMana  is  mng  to  hare  danced  on  the 
banks  of  Eorotas.  The  great  lady  still  leads  the 
dance,  and  is  followed  by  a  troop  of  yoong  girls,  who 
imitate  her  steps,  and,  if  she  sings,  make  up  the 
choros.  The  tunes  are  extremely  gay  and  lively,  yet 
with  something  in  them  wondei&lly  soft.  The  steps 
are  yaried  according  to  the  pleasure  of  her  that  leads 
the  dance,  but  always  in  exact  time,  and  infinitely 
more  agreeable  than  any  of  our  dances,  at  least  in  my 
opinion.  I  sometimes  make  one  in  the  train,  but  am 
not  skilful  enough  to  lead;  these  are  the  Grecian 
dances,  the  Turkish  being  yexy  different. 

I  should  haye  told  you,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
eastern  manners  giye  a  great  li^t  into  many  Scrip- 
ture passages  that  appear  odd  to  us,  their  phrases 
being  commonly  what  we  should  call  Scripture  lan- 
guage. The  yulgar  Turk  is  yeiy  different  from  what 
is  spoken  at  court,  or  amongst  the  people  of  figure, 
who  always  mix  so  much  Arabic  and  Persian  in  their 
discourse,  that  it  may  yery  well  be  called  another 
language.  And  'tis  as  ridiculous  to  make  use  of  the 
expressions  commonly  used,  in  speaking  to  a  great 
man  or  lady,  as  it  wonld  be  to  speak  broad  York- 
shire or  Somersetshire  in  the  drawing-room.  Besides 
this  distinction,  they  haye  what  they  call  the  nUime, 
that  is,  a  style  proper  for  poetry,  and  which  is  the 
exact  Scripture  style.  I  belieye  you  will  be  pleased 
to  see  a  genuine  example  of  this;  and  I  am  yety 
fflad  I  haye  it  in  my  power  to  satisfy  your  cariosity, 
by  sending  you  a  faithful  copy  of'^the  yerses  that 
Ibrahim  Pasha,  the  reigning  &yourite,  has  made  for 
the  young  princess,  his  contracted  wife,  whom  he  is 
not  ^et  permitted  to  yisit  without  witnesses,  though 
she  IS  gone  home  to  his  house.  He  b  a  man  of  wit 
and  learning;  and  whether  or  no  he  is  capable  of 
writing  good  yerse,  you  may  be  sure  that  on  such  an 
occasion  he  would  not  want  the  assistance  of  the  best 
poets  in  the  empire.  Thus  the  yerses  may  be  looked 
upon  as  a  sample  of  their  finest  poetxy ;  and  I  don't 
doubt  you'll  be  of  my  mind,  that  it  is  most  wonder- 
fully resembling  the  Bona  of  Solomon,  which  was  also 
addressed  to  a  royal  bride. 

The  nightingale  now  wanders  in  the  yines : 
Her  passion  is  to  seek  roses. 

I  went  down  to  admire  the  beauty  of  the  yines : 
The  sweetness  of  your  charms  has  rayished  my  souL 

Your  eyes  are  black  and  loyely. 

But  wild  and  disdainful  as  those  of  a  stag.l 

The  wished  possession  is  delayed  from  day  to  day ; 
The  cruel  sultan  Achmet  will  not  permit  me 
To  see  those  cheeks,  more  yermilion  thaa  roses. 

t  dare  not  snatch  one  of  your  kisses ; 

The  sweetness  of  your  charms  has  rayished  my  soul. 

I  Your  cms  are  black  and  lovely. 
Eat  wud  and  disdainful  as  those  of  a  stag. 


1 


KtoW.  Jones,  in  the  PrafiMe 

^j^c^tothtotniulBtion.  Tbs 


to  his  Peralaa  Grammar, 
•zprentan  is  merely  analogoas 


The  wretched  Ibrahim  sig^s  in  thoe 
One  dart  from  your  eyes  has  piereed  tluaa|^  mj 
heart. 

Ah !  when  will  the  hour  of  posaessioii  amy«  ? 

Must  I  yet  wait  a  long  time? 

The  sweetness  of  your  charms  has  rayished  my  souL 

Ah,  sultana !  stag-eyed — an  angd  ammtpt  aa^ib! 
I  desire,  and  my  desire  remains  muatiisDed. 
Can  you  take  delight  to  prey  upon  my  hcAit  f 

My  cries  pierce  the  heayens ! 

My  eyes  are  without  sleep ! 

Turn  to  me,  sultana — ^let  me  gase  on  thj  beanij. 

Adieu — I  CO  down  to  the  graye. 

If  you  call  me,  I  return. 

My  heart  is — hot  as  sulphur ;  si^  and  ii  will  fiaae. 

Crown  of  my  life ! — ^fair  li^  of  my  eyes! 

My  sultana ! — ^my  princess ! 

I  rub  my  fiuse  against  the  earth— I  am  diwmed  x> 

scalding  tears — I  raye! 
Haye  you  no  compassion  t  Wm  yon  not  tun  is  ioek 

upon  me! 

I  haye  taken  abnndance  of  pains  to  get  tlnese  wscf 
in  a  literal  translation  ;  and  if  you  were  acquainted 
with  my  interpreters,  I  might  spare  myself  tlw  trouble 
of  assuring  you,  that  they  haye  reoeiyed  no  poetical 
touchtti  from  their  hands.        *        * 

[2b  Afn  S.  C.-^Inocdaaknfor  tkt  Smtdl-poz,] 

AoBiAJiopLa,  ApHl  1. 0.&,  CI?. 
*    *    Apropos  of  distempers,  I  am  goin^  to  teD 
you  a  thing  that  will  make  you  wish  Tovoaelf  hoe 
The  small-pox,  so  fatal  and  so  general  amongii  ib, 
is  here  entirely  harmless,  by  the  inyenttoo  c»f  v^naU 
iug^  which  is  the  term  they  giye  it.    There  la  a  set  of 
old  women  who  make  it  their  business  to  pcifunB.  thr 
operation  eyery  autumn,  in  the  montik  of  September; 
when  the  great  heat  is  abated.    People  send  to  ose 
another  to  know  if  any  of  their  fiunily  has  a  mi&d  t» 
haye  the  small-pox ;  they  make  parties  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  when  they  are  met  (oommonlj  fifteen  or 
sixteen  together),  the  old  woman  comes  with  a  dus- 
shell  full  of  the  matter  of  the  best  sort  of  small-pox, 
and  asks  what  yein  you  please  to  hay«  opened.     £^ 
immediately  rips  open  that  you  o£fer  to  her  with  a 
large  needle  (which  giyes  you  no  more  pain  thaa  a 
common  scratch),  and  puts  into  the  rein  as  mac4 
matter  as  can  lie  upon  the  head  of  her  aeedk,  and 
after  that  binds  up  the  little  wound  with  a  boUvw  bit 
of  shell ;  and  in  this  manner  opens  four  or  fiye  'veiiaa. 
The  Grecians  haye   commonly  the  sapentitMa   <{ 
opening  one  in  the  middle  of  the  fon£ead,  osm  is 
each  arm,  and  one  on  the  breast,  to  mark  the  si^  of 
the  cross;  but  this  has  a  yery  ill  effect,  all  tkeee 
wounds  leaving  little  scars,  and  is  not  done  by  tho« 
that  are  not  superstitious,  who  choose  to  haye  tlicm 
in  the  legs,  or  that  part  of  the  arm  that  is  oosieeakd. 
The  children  or  young  patients  play  together  all  t^ 
rest  of  the  day,  and  are  in  pofect  health  to   t^ 
eighth.    Then  the  feyer  begins  to  seise  ti>— »     a^d 
they  keep  their  beds  two  days,  yery  aeldeok  tfeve. 
They  haye  yery  rarely  aboye  twenty  or  tlixzty  in 
faces,  which  neyer  mark;  and  in  eig|kt   days' 
they  are  as  well  as  before  their  illness.     Whos 

are  wounded,  there  remain  running  sores  <i«Ti¥i^  

distemper,  which  I  don't  doubt  is  a  great  xriicf  «a  it. 
Eyery  year  thousands  undergo  this  open 

the  French  ambassador  says  pleaflaDtly»  

take  the  small-pox  here  by  way  of  diyetaion^ 
take  the  waters  in  other  countries.    There  »  no  ex- 
ample of  any  one  that  has  died  in  it ;  and  yvt 
belieye  I  am  well  satisfied  of  the  safety  of  tlue 
riment,  since  I  intend  to  try  it  on  mj 
son. 
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I  am  patriot  enough  to  take  pauui  to  bring  this  nae- 
ful  inyention  into  fMhion  in  England ;  and  1  should 
not  fail  to  write  to  some  of  our  doctors  Teiy  particu- 
larlj  about  it,  if  I  knew  any  one  of  them  that  I 
thought  had  rirtue  enough  to  destroy  such  a  consider- 
ablebranch  of  their  revenue  for  the  good  of  mankind. 
But  that  distemper  is  too  beneficial  to  them,  not  to 
expose  to  aJl  their  resentment  the  hardy  wight  that 
should  undertake  to  put  an  end  to  it.  Perhaps,  if  I 
live  to  return,  I  may,  however,  have  courage  to  war 
with  them.  Upon  this  occasion,  admire  the  heroiim 
in  the  heart  of  your  friend,  &c. 

[To  Lady  Rich— France  in  1718.] 

pAais,  OcL  10,  O.  a,  1718. 

*  *  The  tar  of  Paris  has  already  had  a  good  efiect 
upon  me ;  for  I  was  never  in  better  health,  though  I 
have  been  extremely  ill  all  the  road  from  Lyons  to 
this  place.  You  may  judge  how  agreeable  the  jour- 
ney has  been  to  me,  which  did  not  want  that  addition 
to  make  me  dislike  it.  I  think  nothing  so  terrible  as 
objects  of  misery,  except  one  had  the  God-like  attri- 
bute of  being  capable  to  redress  them ;  and  all  the 
country  villages  of  France  show  nothing  else.  While 
the  post-horses  are  changed,  the  whole  town  comes  out 
to  beg,  with  such  miserable  starved  faces,  and  thin  tat- 
tered clothes,  they  need  no  other  eloquence  to  persuade 
one  of  the  wretdiedness  of  their  condition.  This  is  all 
the  French  magnificence  till  you  come  to  Fountain- 
bleau,  where  you  are  showed  one  thousand  five  hun- 
dred rooms  in  the  king's  hunting  palace.  The  apart- 
ments of  the  royal  family  are  veir  large,  and  nchly 
^It ;  but  I  saw  nothing  in  the  arcnitecture  or  paint- 
mg  worth  remembering.       *        * 

I  have  seen  all  the  beauties,  and  such  •^—'  (I  can't 
help  making  use  of  the  coarse  word)  nauseous  crea- 
tures I  so  fantastically  absurd  in  their  dress !  so  mon- 
strously unnatural  in  their  punts  1  their  hair  cut 
short,  and  curled  round  their  faces,  and  so  loaded  with 
powder,  that  it  makes  it  look  like  white  wool!  and  on 
their  checks  to  their  chins,  unmercifully  laid  on  a  shin- 
ing red  japan,  that  glistens  in  a  most  flaming  manner,so 
that  they  seem  to  have  no  resemblance  to  human  faces. 
I  am  apt  to  believe  that  they  took  the  first  hint  of 
their  dress  from  a  fair  sheep  newly  ruddled.  'TIS 
with  pleasure  I  recollect  my  dear  pretty  countir- 
women :  and  if  I  was  writing  to  anybody  eliie,  I  should 
say  that  these  grotesque  daubers  give  me  still  a  higher 
esteem  of  the  natural  charms  of  dear  Lady  Rich's 
auburn  hair,  and  the  lively  colours  of  her  unsullied 
complexion. 

[Totht  CwtUess  of  Bute-<f<m9olinff  her  tn  AJUctUm.] 

JjOWEWkM,  Aug.  20, 1758. 
My  dear  Child — Tis  impossible  to  tell  you  to  what 
degree  I  share  with  you  in  the  misfortune  that  has 
happened.  I  do  not  doubt  your  own  reason  will  sug- 
gest to  you  all  the  alleviations  that  can  serve  on  so 
sad  an  occasion,  and  will  not  trouble  you  with  the 
commonplace  topics  that  are  used,  generally  to  no 
purpose,  in  letters  of  consolation.  Disappointments 
ought  to  be  less  sensibly  felt  at  my  a^  than  yours ; 
yet  I  own  I  am  so  far  affected  by  this,  that  I  have 
need  of  all  my  philosophy  to  support  it.  However, 
let  me  bee  of  you  not  to  indul^  a  useless  grief,  to 
the  prejudice  of  your  health,  which  is  so  neceasaiy  to 
your  ffunily.  Everything  may  turn  out  better  than 
you  expect.  We  see  so  darkly  into  futurity,  we  never 
know  when  we  have  real  cause  to  rejoice  or  lament. 
The  worst  appearances  have  often  bappy  consequences, 
as  the  best  lead  many  times  into  the  greatest  misfor- 
tunes. Human  prudence  is  very  straitly  bounded. 
What^  is  most  in  our  power,  though  little  so,  is  the 
disposition  of  our  own  minds.    Do  not  give  way  to 


melancholy;  seek  amusements;  be  willing  to  be 
diverted,  and  insensibly  you  will  become  so.  Weak 
people  only  place  a  merit  in  affliction.  A  grateful 
remembrance,  and  whatever  honour  we  can  pay  to 
their  memory,  is  all  that  is  owing  to  the  dead.  Tears 
and  sorrow  are  no  duties  to  them,  and  make  us  in- 

Tble  of  those  we  owe  to  the  living, 
give  you  thanks  for  your  care  of  my  books.  I 
yet  retain,  and  carefully  oierish,  my  taste  for  read- 
ing. If  relays  of  eyes  were  to  be  hired  like  post- 
horses,  I  would  never  admit  any  but  silent  compa- 
nions; they  afford  a  constant  variety  of  entertain- 
ment, whidi  is  almost  the  only  one  pleasing  in  the 
enjoyment,  and  inoffensive  in  the  consequence.  I  am 
sorry  your  sifht  will  not  permit  you  a  great  use  of  it : 
the  prattle  of  your  little  ones,  and  friendship  of  Lord 
But^  will  supply  the  place  of  it.  My  dear  child,  en- 
deavour to  raise  your  spirits,  and  brieve  this  advice 
comes  from  the  tendemeai  oif  your  most  affectionate 
mother. 

[To  the  Same— On  FemaU  EdveaHm,'] 

Lo wsma,  Jan,  98,  F.  &,  VfSS, 

Dear  Child — You  have  given  me  a  great  deal  of 
satisfaction  by  your  account  of  your  eldest  daughter. 
I  am  particularly  pleased  to  hear  she  is  a  good  arith- 
metician ;  it  is  Uie  best  proof  of  understanding  :  the 
knowledge  of  numbers  is  one  of  the  chief  distinctions 
between  us  and  brutes.    If  there  is  anything  in  blood, 
you  may  reasonably  expect  your  children  should  be  en- 
dowed with  an  uncommon  share  of  good  sense.    Mr 
Wortley's  family  and  mine  have  both  produced  some 
of  the  greatest  men  that  have  been  bom  in  England  ; 
I  mean  Admiral  Sandwich,  and  my  nandfather,  who 
was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Wise  William.    I 
have  heard  Lord  Bute's  father  mentioned  as  an  extra- 
ordinary genius,  though  he  had  not  many  opportuni- 
ties of  showing  it ;  and  his  uncle,  the  present  Duke  of 
Argyll,  has  one  of  the  best  heads  I  ever  knew.    I  will 
therefore  speak  to  you  as  supposing  Lady  Mary  not 
only  capable,  but  desirous  of  learning  ;  in  that  case 
by  all  means  let  her  be  indulged  in  it.    You  will  tell 
me  I  did  not  make  it  a  part  of  your  education ;  your 
prospect  was  very  different  fi:om  hers.     As  you  had 
much  in  your  circumstances  to  attract  the  highest 
offers,  it  seemed  your  business  to  leam  how  to  live  in 
the  world,  as  it  is  hers  to  know  how  to  be  easy  out  of 
it.    It  is  the  common  error  of  builders  and  parents  to 
follow  some  plan  they  think  beautiful  (and  perhMW 
is  so),  without  considering  that  nothing  is  beautiful 
which  is  displaced.    Hence  we  see  so  nuuiy  edifices 
raised,  that  the  raisers  can  never  inhabit,  being  too 
large  for  their  fortunes.    Vistas  are  laid  open  over 
banen  heaths,  and  apartments  contrived  for  a  coolness 
very  agreeable  in  Italy,  but  killing  in  the  north  of 
Britain  :  thus  every  woman  endeavours  to  breed  her 
daughter  a  fine  lady,  qualifying  her  for  a  station  in 
which  she  will  never  appear,  and  at  the  same  time  in- 
capacitating her  for  that  retirement  to  which  she  is 
destined.    Learning,  if  she  has  a  real  taste  for  it,  will 
not  only  make  her  contented,  but  happy  in  it.    No 
entertainment  is  so  cheap  as  reading,  nor  any  pleasure 
so  lasting.    She  will  not  want  new  fashions,  nor  re- 
gret the  loss  of  expensive  diversions,  or  variety  of 
company,  if  she  can  be  amused  with  an  author  in  her 
cloiiet.      To  render  this  amusement  complete,  she 
should  be  permitted  to  leam  the  languages.    I  have 
heard  it  lamented  that  boys  lose  so  many  years  in 
mere  learning  of  words :  this  is  no  objection  to  a  girl, 
whose  time  is  not  so  precious  :  she  cannot  advance 
herself  in  any  profession,  and  has  therefore  more  hbun 
to  spare  ;  and  as  you  say  her  memoiy  is  |^od,  she 
will  be  very  agreeablpr  employed  this  way.    There  are 
two  cautions  to  be  given  on  this  subject :  first,  not  to 
think  herself  learned  when  she  can  read  Latin,  or 
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eren  Gieek.    Lmgoages  are  tn<ne  properly  to  be  eall- 
ed  yehicles  of  lemming  tiiaa  learning  itaelf,  ai  ma,r  be 
obserred  in  many  flchoohnasters,  who,  thoogh  perhaps 
critics  in  grammar,  are  the  most  ignorant  fellows  upon 
etfth.  True  knowledge  consists  in  knowing  things,  not 
words.    I  would  no  further  wish  her  a  linenist  than  to 
enable  her  to  read  books  in  their  originals,  that  are  often 
oormpted,  and  ate  always  injnxed,  by  translations. 
Two  hours'  application  etery  morning  will  bring  this 
about  much  sooner  than  yon  can  imagine,  and  she  will 
hate  leisure  enough  besides  to  run  orer  the  English 
poetry,  which  is  a  more  important  part  of  a  woman's 
education  than  it  is  generally  supposed.    Many  a 
young  damsel  has  been  ruined  by  a  fine  copy  of 
yerses,  which  she  would  haye  laughed  at  if  she  had 
known  it  had  been  stolen  from  Mr  Waller.    I  te- 
member,  when  I  was  a  girl,  I  sAyed  one  of  my  O0m- 
panions  from  destruction,  who  communicated  to  nie 
an  epistle  she  was  quite  charmed  with.    As  she  had 
naturally  a  good  taste,  she  obseryed  the  lines  were 
not  80  smooth  as  Prior's  or  Pope's,  but  had  more 
thought  and  spirit  than  any  of  theirs.    She  was  won- 
derfully delighted  with  such  a  demonstration  of  her 
Oyer's  sense  and  passion,  and  not  a  little  pleased  with 
her  own  charms,  that  had  force  enough  to  Inspire  such 
elegancies.    In  the  midst  of  this  triumph,  I  showed 
her  that  they  were  taken  from  Randolph's  poems,  and 
the  unfortunate  transcriber  was  dismissed  with  thfe 
scorn  he  deseryed.    To  say  truth,  the  poor  plagiary 
was  yery  unlucky  to  &11  into  my  hands ;  that  author 
being  no  longer  in  fashion,  would  have  escaped  any 
one  of  less  uniyersal  reading  than  myself.   You  shcfuld 
encourage  your  daughter  to  talk  oyer  with  you  what 
she  reads ;  and  as  you  are  yery  capable  of  distinguish- 
ing, take  care  she  does  not  mistake  pert  folly  for  wit 
and  humour,  or  rhyme  for  poetry,  which  are  the  com- 
mon errors  of  young  people,  and  haye  a  train  of  ill 
consequences.    The  second  caution  to  be  giyen  her 
(and  which  is  most  absolutely  necessary),  is  U»  conceal 
whateyer  learning  she  attains,  with  as  much  solicitude 
as  she  would  hide  crookedness  or  lameness :  the  par- 
ade of  it  can  only  serye  to  draw  on  her  the  enyy,  and 
consequently  the  most  inyeterate  hatred,  of  all  he  and 
she  fools,  which  will  certainly  be  at  least  three  parts 
in  four  of  her  acquaintance.    The  use  of  knowledge 
in  our  sex,  beside  the  amusement  of  solitude,  is  to 
moderate  the  passions,  and  learn  to  be  contented  i^ith 
a  small  expense,  which  are  the  certain  effects  of  a  stu- 
dious life ;  and  it  may  be  preferable  eyen  to  that  fame 
which  men  haye  engrossed  to  themselyes,  and  will  not 
sttiTer  us  to  share.    You  will  tell  me  I  haye  not  ob- 
serred  this  rule  myself;  but  you  are  mistaken :  it  is 
only  ineritable  accident  that  has  giyen  m6  any  repu- 
tation that  way.    I  haye  always  c^efuUy  ayoided  it, 
I  and  eyer  thought  it  a  misfortune.    The  explanation 
of  this  paragraph  would  occasion  a  long  digression, 
which  I  irill  not  trouble  you  with,  it  being  my  pre- 
Mit  design  only  to  «ay  what  I  think  useful  for  the 
instruction  of  my  granddaaghter,  which  I  haye  much 
at  heart.    If  oke  has  the  same  inclination  (I  should 
sgy  passion)  for  learning  that  I  was  bom  with,  his- 
tafT  geography,  and  philosophy  will  furnish  her  with 
■atenals  to  pass  away  cheerfully  a  long^  life  than  is 
jQolted  to  mortals.    I  belicye  there  are  few  heads 
capable  of  making  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  calculations, 
SHhe  result  of  them  is  not  difficult  to  be  under- 
\fj  a  moderate  capacity.  Do  not  fear  this  should 

her  affect  the  character  of  Lady ,  or  Lady 

„  Ids ;  those  women  are  ridiculous,  not 

they  hate  learning,  but  because  the^  baye  it 


^f^  •  and  a  third  an  able  diyine,  on  the 
^^^jln^^eld'i  sermons ;  thus  you  hear  them 
«diUcs  and  controyerfr. 


It  Is  a  saying  of  Thucydidee,  that  i^oranee  Is  bold, 
and  knowledge  reseryed.  Indeed  it  la  imposnlble  to 
be  fkr  adyanced  in  it  without  being  more  faumhlcd 
by  a  oonyiction  of  human  ignorance  than  dated  by 
learning.  At  the  same  time  I  recommend  books,  I 
neither  exclude  work  nor  drawing.  I  think  it  b  ai 
scandalous  for  a  woman  not  to  know  how  to  om  a 
needle,  as  for  a  man  not  to  know  how  to  use  a  swofd. 
I  was  once  extremely  fbnd  of  my  pendl,  and  it  was  a 
great  mortification  to  me  when  my  &Uiier  tmned  of 
my  master,  hayinf  made  a  considerable  progress  fur 
the  short  time  I  learned.  My  oyer-eageneos  in  the 
pursuit  of  it  had  brought  a  weakness  in  my  eyes,  tbat 
made  it  necessary  to  leaye  off;  and  all  tlie  adrantafe 
I  got  was  the  improyement  of  my  hand.  I  see  by 
hers  that  practice  will  make  her  a  ready  writer :  ^ 
may  attain  it  by  seiring  you  for  a  secretary,  whpQ 
year  health  or  affkirs  mSke  it  troublesome  to  yon  Id 
write  yourself;  and  custom  will  make  it  an  agmabk 
amusement  to  her.  She  cannot  haye  too  many  f<s 
that  station  of  life  which  will  probably  be  her  hat. 
The  ultimate  end  of  your  education  was  to  make  yoa 
a  good  wife  (and  I  haye  the  comfort  to  bear  that  yoa 
are  one) ;  hers  ought  to  be  to  make  her  lu^py  in  a 
yirgin  state.  I  will  not  say  it  is  hi^ipier,  bat  it  is 
undoubtedly  safer,  than  any  marriage.  In  a  lotteiy, 
whete  th^re  is  (at  the  lowest  computation)  ten  tboo- 
sand  blanks  to  a  prize,  it  is  the  most  pmdent  choke 
not  to  yenture.  I  haye  always  been  so  ^omra^y 
persuaded  of  this  truth,  that,  notwitliMaiidiBg  the 
flattering  yiews  1  had  for  you  (as  I  neyer  i&taded 
you  a  sacrifice  to  my  yanity),  I  tixonght  I  owed  you 
the  justice  to  lay  berore  you  all  the  hanrds  attending 
matrimony :  you  may  recollect  I  did  so  in  the  aliuagt 
manner.  Perhaps  you  may  haye  more  aneoeft  in  th* 
instructing  your  daughter ;  she  faaa  ao  muA  cranpany 
at  home,  she  will  not  need  aeeking  it  abroad,  and  wiH 
mote  readily  take  the  notions  yon  think  fit  to  grtv 
her.  As  you  were  alone  in  my  fiunilr,  it  would  haT< 
been  thought  a  great  cruelty  to  suffer  you  so  coxn- 
panions  of  your  own  age,  especially  haying  so  saay 
near  relations,  and  I  do  not  wonder  their  opinions  ia- 
fluenced  yours.  I  was  not  sorty  to  see  yon  not  det«9> 
mined  on  a  sinele  life,  knowing  it  was  not  yoar  fisfther't 
intention;  and  contented  myself  with  endeavomiag  tc 
make  your  home  ao  easy,  diat  you  mi^t  net  he  ia 
haste  to  leaye  it. 

I  am  afraid  you  will  think  this  a  yerrlooff  imngnt- 
ficant  letter.  I  hope  the  kindness  of  the  derien  will 
excuse  it,  being  wiUing  to  giye  you  f^^  proof  in  my 
power  that  I  am  your  most  affectionate 


MBTAPHYSIOIANB. 

Two  distinguished  philosophical  wiitera  adorn  this 
period,  Shaftesbury  and  Berkeley.  Both  were  ac- 
complished and  el^nt  authors,  and  bolK,  in  tb*^ 
opinions,  influenced  other  minds.  The  moral  stum 
of  the  former  waa  adopted  by  Hutcheson,  and  tbc 
ideoHtm  of  Berkeley  waa  reproduced  by  Home. 

EABL  OF  8HArTB8BimT. 

Anthowt  Ashley  C^wfer,  the  third  Bar!  of 
Shaftesbury,  was  bom  in  London  in  1671.  After  a 
careful  priyate  education,  he  trarelled  fbr  aoote  tiiae. 
and  in  1693  entered  the  House  of  ComxnoDii  Ffrt 
yeats  afterwards,  he  repaired  to  Holland,  and  ctxlt^ 
yated  the  society  of  Bavle  and  Le  Oetc.  On  Yh 
return  he  succeeded  to  the  earldom,  and  spoke  fiv- 
quently  in  the  House  of  Lords,  All  hia  partimxkifi- 
tary  appearances  were  creditable  to  hia  talenta,  a&'i^ 
honourable  to  his  taste  and  feelings.  Hia  first  pcb- 
licationwaain  l70St  A  Letter  m  Enthusiaam^  prompied 
by  the  extrayagance  of  the  French  prophets. 


ENGLISH  LITEBATURE. 


toHTB-maim. 

eei]  bad  dwcnerated  into  intoleniice.  In  1709  ap- 
peaied  bli  MoraliiU,  a  Philoiophkal  Rhaptody,  and 
Snau  Cbmnimii,  in  ess*;  dpon  the  freedom  of  wit 
and  humour.  In  this  lutler  production  he  Tindicstea 
the  use  of  ridicule  as  a  test  of  truth.  In  1710  he 
publiihed  another  slight  warlc,  a  SotUoaini,  or  Advitt 
to  an  Aalhor.  Soon  aftenrards  ill  health  compelled 
Lord  Shaftesbury  to  seek  a  warmer  climate  He 
fixed  on  Naples,  where  he  died  in  February  1713, 
at  the  early  age  of  for^-two.  A  complete  colleo- 
tlon  of  Ml  works  was  published  in  ITie,  in  three 
TiJoiDei,  tmder  the  general  title  of  Charaettrittlci  of 
Mta,  Mamert,  Opinioni,  and  Tiaut. 


Earl  of  Sufmbur:'. 

L  He 

tences,  an^  the'labonr  U  too  appitrent  Desiroas 
also  of  blending  the  nobleman  and  man  of  the  world 
with  the  author,  a  tone  of  aemmption  and  famiiia- 
rlty  deforms  some  of  his  argmnents  and  illnstratiotil. 
"e  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  ancients,  and  In 
■  dialogue  entitled  '  The  Moralists,'  has  adopted 
agteat  measure  the  eleraled  sljleof  hisfavouTite 
Plato.  With  those  who  hold  in  like  estimation  the 
works  of  that  '  dirine  philosopher,'  and  who  «re 
willing  to  exchange  continnity,  precision,  and  sim- 
plicity, for  melody  and  statclincss  of  diction,  '  The 
Moralists'  cannot  fwl  to  be  rctfarded,  as  it  was  by 
Letbniti  aod  Monboddo,  with  enthuslMtic  admiration. 
The  religious  tendency  of  Shaftesbury's  writing* 
has  been  eitensif  elr  discussed.  That  he  is  a  power- 
ful and  decided  champion  against  the  atheist*,  t* 
uniTersally  admitted ;  bat  with  respect  to  his  opi- 
nion of  Christianity,  dlBerent  riews  hare  been  en- 
tertained. To  any  one,  howcTer,  who  candidly 
coniidert  the  tone  of  lerity  and  disparagement  in 
which,  in  many  ports  of  the  '  Characterirtic*,'  he 
speaks  of  rcrelatlon,  a  future  state,  and  some  other 
Christian  doctrines,  we  think  it  will  sppear  that  Dr 
Lciond  had  good  reason  to  inciode  him  among  the 
luthon  repfied  to  in  hU  '  View  of  the  Principal 
Deistical  Writers.'  The  representation  of  Shaftes- 
bury'! »lews  gixen  by  that  eminent  divine  in  his 
fifth  and  sixth  letters,  seems  to  us  well  supported, 
I  and  (tee  from  prejudice.    A  perttul  of  the  ' ' 


EiXL  OF  SBinasmr. 

terlstici'  will  tnnke  It  evident  that  much  of  the  con- 
troreny  which  the  work  has  occarioned  has  arisen 
from  the  inconsistent  opinions  expressed  in  its  dif- 
l^ntpartj. 

As  a  moralist^  Lord  Shaneibnry  holds  the  conspi- 
cuous place  of  fbunder  of  that  school  of  philosophers 
by  whom  rlrtne  and  rice  are  regarded  a»  naturally  ; 
and  fundamentally  distinct,  and  who  consider  man  I 
to  be  endowed  with  a  '  moral  sense*  by  which  these 
are  discriminated,  and  at  once  approved  of  or  con- 
demned, without  reference  to  the  self-interest  of  him  j 
who  Judges.    In  opposition  to  Hobbes,  he  maintains  i 
that  the  nature  of  man  it  such  as  to  lead  to  the  | 
exercise  of  benevolent  and  ditlntereiled  affections  in 
the  lodal  state ;  and  be  earnestly  inculcates  the  doc-  i 
trine,  that  virtue  Is  more  conducive  than  vice  to  the  i 
temporal  happiness  of  those  who  practise  it    He 
speus  of 'conscience,  or  anatural  sense  of  the  odious- 
nessofcrimeand  injustice;'  and  remarks,  that  as,  in 
thecaseofobjectsoftheeitemal  senses, '  theshapei,  1 
motions,colours,  andproportionsoftbeselatterbiiing  I 
presented  to  our  eye,  there  necessarily  retultA  a 
Deanty  or  deformity,  according  to  the  diSbrent  mea- 
nire,  ammgement,  and  disposition  of  their  several  i 
parts  1  sOk  In  behaviour  and  actions,  when  presented  i 
to  onrnnderftandlng,  there  mnst  be  found,  of  necet-  ' 
si^,  an  apparent  dilnrence,  aceording  to  the  r^a-   i 
larity  and  IrregDlaritT  of  the  subjects.'    The  mind,  j 
■aya  he,  'f^ela  the  son  and  harsh,  the  agreeable  and   i 
disagreeable,  in  the  affections  i  and  flods  a  foul  and   | 
fair,  a  harmonious  and  a  dissonant,  as  really  and 
truly  here  as  in  any  musical  nmnben,  or  In  the  out- 
ward fbrm*  or  representationt  of  sensible  things. 
Nor  can  it  withhold  ita  admiration  and  ecttacy,  its 
aversion  and  scorn,  any  more  in  what  relates  to  one 
than  to  the  other  of  these  subjects.'    '  However  falsa 
or  corrupt  it  be  within  ilself^  it  finds  the  difiermce, 
as  to  beauty  and  comeliness,  between  one  heart  and 
another ;  and  accordlngty,  la  all  disinterested  cases, 
must  approve  in  tome  toearure  of  what  is  natural 
and  honest,  and  disapprove  what  is  dishonest  and 
corrupt'     This  doctrine,  which  in  the  pages  of 
Shaftesbury  is  left  in  a  very  imperfect  state,  has 
been  successfully  followed  out  by  Dr  Hutcheson  of 
Qlaagow,  and  mbsBquentiy  adopted  and  illustrated 
by  ^id,  Stawart,  and  Brawn.* 


[PfaUmu:  Jtepnsi 


«  o/E&s  fhib  0^  Bsoafjr  and 


[Ftom '  Ths  lIaralMs.'t] 

I  have  now  a  better  idea  of  that  melanelioly  yon 

discovend ;  and,  Dotwithstauding  ths  hnmarous  tum 

le  pleased  to  give  it,  I  am  penoadtd  it  has  a 

it  foandation  from  any  of  those  fantastical 
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causes  I  then  assigned  to  it.  Loto,  doubtless,  is  at 
the  bottom,  but  a  nobler  lore  than  such  as  common 
beauties  inspire. 

Here,  in  mj  turn,  I  began  to  raise  my  Toice,  and 
imitate  the  solemn  waj  you  had  been  teaching  me. 
Knowing  as  you  are  (continued  I),  well  knowing  and 
experienced  in  all  the  degrees  and  orders  of  beauty, 
in  all  the  mysterious  charms  of  the  particular  forms, 
you  rise  to  what  is  more  general ;  and  with  a  larger 
heart,  and  mind  more  comprehensive,  you  generously 
seek  that  which  is  highest  in  the  kind.  Not  capti- 
vated by  the  lineaments  of  a  fair  face,  or  the  well- 
drawn  proportions  of  a  human  body,  you  view  the  life 
itself,  and  embrace  rather  the  mind  which  adds  the 
lustre,  and  renders  chiefly  amiable. 

Nor  is  the  enjoyment  of  such  a  single  beauty  suffi- 
cient to  satisfy  such  an  aspirins  soul.  It  seeks  how 
to  combine  more  beauties,  and  by  what  coalition  of 
these  to  form  a  beautiful  society.  It  views  commu- 
nities, friendships,  relations,  duties ;  and.  considers 
by  what  harmony  of  particular  minds  the  general 
harmony  is  composed,  and  common  weal  established. 
Nor  satisfied  even  with  public  good  in  one  community 
of  men,  it  frames  itself  a  nobler  object,  and  with  en- 
larged affection  seeks  the  good  of  mankind.  It  dwells 
wita  pleasure  amidst  that  reason  and  those  orders  on 
which  this  fair  correspondence  and  goodly  interest  is 
established.  Laws,  constitutions,  civil  and  religious 
rites;  whatever  civilises  or  polices  rude  mankind; 
the  sciences  and  arts,  philosophy,  morals,  virtue ;  the 
flourishing  state  of  human  afiairs,  and  the  perfection 
of  human  nature ;  these  are  its  delightful  prospects, 
and  this  the  charm  of  beauty  which  attracts  it. 

Still  ardent  in  this  pursuit  (such  is  its  love  of  order 
and  perfection),  it  rests  not  here,  nor  satisfies  itself 
with  the  beauty  of  a  part,  but  extending  further  its 
communicative  bounty,  seeks  the  good  of  all,  and 
affects  the  interest  and  prosperity  of  the  whole.  True 
to  its  native  world  and  higher  country,  'tis  here  it 
seeks  order  and  perfection,  wishing  the  best,  and 
hoping  still  to  find  a  just  and  wise  administration. 
And  since  all  hope  of  this  were  vain  and  idle,  if  no 
Universal  Mind  presided ;  since,  without  such  a  su- 
preme intelligence  and  providentiid  care,  the  dis- 
tracted universe  must  be  condemned  to  su^r  infinite 
calamities,  'tis  here  the  generous  mind  labours  to 
discover  that  healing  cause  by  which  the  interest  of 
the  whole  is  securely  established,  the  beauty  of  things, 
and  the  universal  order  happily  sustained. 

This,  Palemon,  is  the  labour  of  your  soul ;  and  this 
its  melancholy:  when  unsuccessfully  pursuing  the 
supreme  beauty,  it  meets  with  darkening  clouds  which 
intercept  its  sight.  Monsters  arise,  not  those  from 
Libyan  deserts,  but  from  the  heart  of  man  more  fer- 
tile, and  with  their  horrid  aspect  cast  an  unseemly 
reflection  upon  nature.  She,  helpless  as  she  is  thought, 
and  working  thus  absurdly,  is  contemned,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  world  arraigned,  and  Deity  made  void. 
Much  is  alleged  in  answer,  to  show  why  nature  errs ; 
and  when  she  seems  most  ignorant  or  perverse  in  her 
productions,  I  assert  her  even  then  as  wise  and  provi- 
dent as  in  her  ^roodliest  works.  For  'tis  not  then 
that  men  complam  of  the  world's  order,  or  abhor  the 
face  of  things,  when  they  see  various  interests  mixed 
and  interfering;  natures  subordinate,  of  different 
kinds,  opposed  one  to  another,  and  in  their  different 
operations  submitted,  the  higher  to  the  lower.  ^Tis, 
on  the  contrary,  from  this  order  of  inferior  and  supe- 
rior things,  that  we  admire  the  world's  bcu^uty,  founded 
thus  on  contrarieties ;  whilst  from  such  various  and 
disagreeing  principles  a  universal  concord  is  estab- 
lished. 

Thus  in  the  several  orden  of  terrestrial  forms,  a 
resignation  is  required — a  sacrifice  and  mutual  yield- 
ing of  natures  one  to  another.  The  vegetables  by 
their  death  sustain  the  animals,  and  animal  bodies 


dissolved  enrich  the  earth,  and  raise  agun  the  v^e- 
table  world.  The  numerous  insects  are  reduced  oy 
the  superior  kinds  of  birds  and  beasts;  and  these 
again  are  checked  by  man,  who  in  his  turn  submiti 
to  other  natures,  and  resigns  his  form,  a  sacrifice  in 
common  to  the  rest  of  things.  And  if  in  natures  so 
little  exalted  or  pre-eminent  above  each  other,  the 
sacrifice  of  interests  can  appear  so  just,  how  mudi 
more  reasonably  may  all  Inferior  natures  be  subjected 
to  the  superior  nature  of  the  world  ! — that  world, 
Palemon,  which  even  now  transported  too,  when  Uie 
sun's  fainting  light  gave  way  to  these  bright  constel- 
lations, and  left  you  this  wide  system  to  contemplate. 

Here  are  those  laws  which  ought  not,  nor  can  sub- 
mit to  anything  below.  The  central  powers  iriitch 
hold  the  lasting  orbs  in  their  just  poise  and  move- 
ment, must  not  be  controlled  to  save  a  fleeting  form, 
and  rescue  from  the  precipice  a  puny  animal,  whose 
brittle  frame,  however  protected,  must  of  itself  so 
soon  dissolve.  The  ambient  air,  the  inward  vapours, 
the  impending  meteors,  or  whatever  else  is  nntnmen- 
tal  or  preservative  of  this  earth,  must  operate  in  a 
natural  course;  and  other  good  constitutions  must 
submit  to  the  good  habit  and  constitution  of  the  iJl- 
sustaining  gloM.  Let  us  not  wonder,  therefore,  if  by 
earthquakes,  storms,  pestilential  blasts,  nether  or 
upper  fires,  or  floods,  the  animal  kinds  are  ofi  afflicted, 
and  whole  species  perhaps  involved  at  onoe  in  com- 
mon ruin.  Nor  need  we  wonder  if  the  interior  form, 
the  soul  and  temper,  partakes  of  this  oocaaional  de- 
formity, and  sympathises  often  with  its  close  partner. 
Who  is  there  that  can  wonder  either  at  the  sicknesKr 
of  sense  or  the  depravity  of  minds  inclosed  in  lodi 
frail  bodies,  and  dependent  on  such  pervertible  oi^ 
gans! 

Here,  then,  is  that  solution  you  require,  and  benee 
those  seeming  blemishes  cast  upon  nature.  Nor  is 
there  ought  in  this  beside  what  is  natural  and  good. 
'TIS  good  which  is  predominant ;  and  every  corruptible 
and  mortal  nature,  by  itfe  mortality  and  oomiption, 
yields  only  to  some  better,  and  all  in  common  to  that 
best  and  highest  nature  which  is  incorruptible  and 
immortal. 


BISHOP  BSBKELET. 

Dr  Geobge  Berkeley,  to  whom  Pope  aoigned 
'  every  virtue  under  heaven,'  was  bom  at  Thomas- 
town,  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  in  1684.  He  was 
distinguished  at  Dublin  university  for  his  profideocy 
in  mathematical  studies,  and  became  a  fellow  df  Tri- 
nity college.  In  1 709  appeared  his  Theory  of  Fakm, 
and  in  1 7 10  the  PrincijJes  qf  Human  Knotdedge,  In 
17 13  he  published  his  Thrte  Viahguea  between  HyloM 
and  PkiJonouSt  in  which  his  ideal  system  was  derdcmod 
in  language  singularly  animated  and  imaginatiTeL  H« 
now  became  acquainted  with  Swift,  Pope,  Steele, 
and  the  other  members  of  that  brilliant  cirde,  by 
whom  he  seems  to  have  been  sincerely  bebved.  He 
accompanied  the  Earl  of  Peterborough,  as  n>iiJ*tT| 
and  secretary,  in  his  embassy  to  SicQy,  and  after- 
wards travelled  on  the  continent  as  tutor  to  Mr 
Ashe,  son  of  the  Bishop  of  Clogher.  This  second 
excursion  engaged  him  upwards  of  four  jeara. 
While  abroad,  we  find  him  writing  thus  justly  and 
finely  to  Pope :  *  As  merchants,  antiquaries,  men  of 
pleasure,  &c.,  have  all  difibrent  views  in  trsTeUing, 
I  know  not  whether  it  might  not  be  worth  a  poet^a 
while  to  travel,  in  order  to  store  his  mind  with 
strong  images  of  nature.  Green  Adds  and  grore^ 
flowery  meadows  and  purling  streams,  are  nowhm 
in  such  perfection  as  in  England ;  but  if  yoa  wonld 
know  lightsome  days,  warm  sons,  and  bloc  sUea^ 
you  must  come  to  Italy ;  and  to  enable  a  man  to  de> 
scribe  rocks  and  precipices,  it  is  absolutdy 
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that  he  pass  the  Alps.'    While  at  Paris,  Berkeley 
yisited  the  French  philosopher  Malebranche,  then 
in  ill  health,  firom  a  disease  of  the  lungs.    A  dispute 
ensued  as  to  the  ideal  system,  and  Malebranche  was 
so  impetuous  in  argument,  that  he  brought  on  a 
violent  increase  of  his  disorder,  which  carried  him 
off  in  a  few  days.  This  must  have  been  a  more  than 
ideal  disputation  to   the   amiable  Berkeley,  who 
could  not  but  be  deeply  afiiicted  by  such  a  tragic 
result.    On  his  return,  he  published  a  Latin  tract, 
De  Motu,  and  an  essay  on  the  fatal  South-Sea 
Scheme  in  1720.    Pope  introduced  him  to  the  Earl 
uf  BurUngton,  and  by  that  nobleman  he  was  recom- 
mended to  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  lord-Ueutenant 
of  Ireland.    His  grace  made  Berkeley  his  chaplain, 
and  afterwards  appointed  him  to  the  deanery  of 
Derry.     It  was  soon  erident,  however,  that  per- 
sonal aggrandisement  was  never  an  object  of  inte- 
rest with  this  benevolent  philosopher.    He  had  long 
been  cherishing  a  project,  which  he  announced  as 
a  'scheme  for  converting  the  savage  Americans 
to  Christianity,  by  a  college  to  be  erected  in  the 
Summer  Islands,  otherwise  called  the  Isles  of  Ber- 
muda.'   In  this  college,  he  most  *  exorbitantly  pro- 
posed,' as  Swift  humorously  remarked,  'a  whole 
hundred  pounds  a-year  for  Mmself,  forty  pounds  for 
a  fellow,  and  ten  for  a  student'    No  anticipated 
difficulties  could  daunt  faim,  and  he  conmiunicated 
Ills  enthusiasm  to  others.   Coadjutors  were  obtained, 
a  royal  charter  was  granted,  and  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
promised  a  sum  of  £20,000  l^om  the  government  to 
promote  the  undertaking.    In  1728  Berkeley  and 
his  friends  sailed  for  Rhode  Island.    There  they  re- 
mained for  seven  years;  but  the  minister  proved 
faithless:  the  promised  sum  was  never  paid,  and 
the  philosopher  returned  to  Europe.    In  his  forced 
retirement,  he  had  applied  himself  to  his  literary 
pursuits,  and  in  1732  he  published  The  Minute  Phila- 
sopker,  a  series  of  moral  and  philosophical  dialogues. 
Fortune  again  smiled  on  Berkeley:  he  became  a 
favourite  with  Queen  Caroline,  and  in  1734  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  bishopric  of  Cloyne.    Lord  Chester- 
field afterwards  offered  him  the  sec  of  Clogher,  which 
was  double  the  value  of  that  of  Cloyne ;  but  he  de- 
clined the  preferment     Some  useful  tracts  were 
afterwards  published  by  the  bishop,  induding  one  on 
tar-water,  which  he  considered  to  possess  lugh  me- 
dicinal virtues.    Another  of  his  works  is  entitled 
The  Querist;  containing  several  Queries  proposed  to 
the  Consideration  of  the  Public,    In  1752  he  removed 
with  his  family  to  Oxford,  to  superintend  the  educa- 
tion of  one  of  his  sons ;  and,  conscious  of  the  impro- 
priety of  residing  apart  from  his  diocese,  he  endea- 
voured to  exchange  his  bishopric  for  some  canonry 
or  college  at  Oxford.    Failing  of  success,  he  wrote 
to  resign  his  bishopric,  worth  £1400  per  annum; 
but  the  king  declan^i  that  he  should  die  a  bishop, 
though  he  gave  him  liberty  to  reside  where  he 
pleased.  This  incident  is  honourable  to  both  parties. 
In  1753  the  good  prelate  died  suddenly  at  his  resi- 
dence at  Oxford,  and  his  remains  were  interred  in 
Christ-church,  where  a  monument  was  erected  to 
his  memory.    The  life  of  Berkeley  presents  a  strik- 
ing picture  of  patient  labour  and  romantic  enthu- 
siasm, of  learning  and  genius,  benevolence  and  worth. 
His  dislike  to  the  pursuits  and  troubles  of  ambition 
are  thus  expressed  by  him  to  a  friend  in  1747 : — 
'  In  a  letter  from  England,  which  I  told  yon  came  a 
week  ago,  it  was  said  that  several  of  our  Insh  bishops 
were  earnestly  contending  for  the  primacy.    Pray, 
who  are  Uiey  ?    I  thought  Bishop  Stone  was  only 
talked  of  at  present    I  ask  this  question  merely 
out  of  cnriosi^,  and  not  from  any  interest,  I  assure 
yoo.    I  am  no  num's  rival  or  competitor  in  this  mat- 
ter.   I  am  not  in  love  with  feasts,  and  crowds,  and 


visits,  and  late  hours,  and  strange  faces,  and  a  huzry 
of  affairs,  often  insignificant  For  my  own  private 
satisfaction,  I  had  rather  be  master  of  my  time  than 
wear  a  diadem.  I  repeat  these  things  to  you,  that 
I  may  not  seem  to  have  declined  all  steps  to  the 
primacy  out  of  singularity,  or  pride,  or  stupidity, 
but  from  solid  motives.  As  for  the  argument  frwn 
the  opportunity  of  doing  good,  I  observe,  that  duty 
obliges  men  in  high  station  not  to  decliat  occasions 
of  doing  good ;  but  duty  doth  not  oblige  men  to  solicit 
such  high  stations.'  He  was  a  poet  as  well  as  a  ma- 
thematician and  philosopher,  and  had  he  cultivated 
the  lighter  walks  of  literature,  might  have  shone 
with  lustre  in  a  field  which  he  but  rarely  visited. 
He  wrote  some  essays  for  the  *  Guardian'  of  his 
friend  Steele;  and  when  inspired  with  his  trans- 
atlantic mission,  he  penned  the  following  fine  moral 
verses,  that  seem  to  shadow  forth  the  fiist  accom- 
plishing greatness  of  the  new  world : — 

Verses  on  the  Prospect  of  Phmtwg  Arts  aand  Learning 

in  America, 

The  Muse,  disgusted  at  an  age  and  clime 

Barren  of  every  glorious  theme, 
In  distant  lands  now  waits  a  better  time, 

Producing  subjects  worthy  fame. 

In  happy  climes,  where  from  the  genial  son 

And  virgin  earth,  such  scenes  ensue, 
The  force  of  art  by  nature  seems  outdone. 

And  fancied  beauties  by  the  true : 

In  happy  climes,  the  seat  of  innocence, 
Where  nature  guides  and  virtue  rules, 

Where  men  shall  not  impose  for  truth  and  sense 
The  pedantry  of  courts  and  schoob  : 

There  shall  be  sung  another  golden  age, 

The  rise  of  empire  and  of  arts. 
The  good  and  great  inspiring  epic  rage. 

The  wisest  heads  and  noblest  hearts. 

Not  such  as  Europe  breeds  in  her  decay ; 

Sudi  as  she  bred  when  fresh  and  younff. 
When  heavenly  flame  did  animate  her  clay, 

By  future  poets  shall  be  sung. 

Westward  the  course  of  empire  takes  its  way ; 

The  four  first  acts  already  past, 
A  fifth  shall  close  the  drama  with  the  day ; 

Time's  noblest  offspring  is  the  last. 

The  works  of  Berkeley  form  an  important  land- 
mark in  metaphysical  science.  At  first  his  valu- 
able and  original  *  Theory  of  Vision'  was  considered 
a  philosophical  romance,  yet  his  doctrines  are  now 
incorporated  with  every  system  of  optics.  The 
diief  aim  of  Berkeley  was  *  to  distinguish  the  im- 
mediate and  natural  objects  of  sight  from  the  seem- 
ingly  instantaneous  conclusions  which  experience  and 
habit  teach  us  to  draw  from  them  in  our  earliest 
infancy ;  or,  in  the  more  concise  metaphysical  lan- 
guage of  a  later  period,  to  draw  the  line  between 
the  original  and  the  acquired  perceptions  of  the 
eye.'*  Tlie  ideal  system  of  Berkeley  was  written 
to  expose  the  sophistry  of  nuiterialism,  but  it  is 
defective  and  erroneous.  He  attempts  to  prove 
that  extension  and  figure,  hardness  and  softness, 
and  all  other  sensible  qualities,  are  mere  idtas 
of  the  mind,  which  cannot  possibly  exist  in  an  in- 
sentient substance— a  theory  which,  it  has  been 
jusUy  remarked,  tends  to  uxihinge  the  whole  fhune 
of  the  human  understanding,  by  shaking  our  con- 
fidence in  those  principks  of  belief  which  form  aa 
essential  part  of  its  constitution.    Our  ideas  be 
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*  evidently  considered  not  as  states  of  the  indiyidizal 
mind,  but  as  separate  things  existing  in  it,  and 
capable  of  existing  in  other  minds,  but  in  them 
alone ;  and  it  is  in  consequence  of  these  assumptions 
that  his  system,  if  it  were  to  be  considered  as  a 
system  of  scepticism,  is  chiefly  defective.     But 
having,  as  he  supposed,  these  ideas,  and  conceiving 
that  they  did  not  perish  when  they  ceased  to  exi^ 
in  his  mind,  since  the  same  ideas  recurred  at  inter- 
vals, he  deduced,  from  the  necessity  which  ^ere 
seemed  for  some  omnipresent  mind,  in  which  they 
might  exist  during  the  intervals  of  recurrence,  the 
necessary  existence  of  the  Deity ;  and  if,  indeed,  as 
he  supposed,  ideas  be  something  different  from  the 
mind  itself,  recurring  only  at  intervals  to  created 
minds,  and  incapable  of  existing  but  id  mind,  the 
demonstration  of  some  infinite  omnipresent  mind,  in 
which  they  exist  during  these  intervals  of  recur- 
rence to  finite  minds,  must  be  allowed  to  be  perfect 
The  whole  force  of  the  pious  demonstration,  there- 
fore, which  Berkeley  flattered  himself  with  having 
urged  irresistibly,  is  completely  obviated  by  the 
simple  denial,  that  ideas  are  anything  more  than  the 
mind  itself  aJTected  in  a  certain  manner ;  since,  in 
this  case,  our  ideas  exist  no  longer  than  our  mind  is 
affected  in  that  particular  manner  which  constitutes 
each  particular  idea ;  and  to  say  that  our  ideas  exist 
in  the  divine  mind,  would  thus  be  to  say,  only,  that 
our  mind  itself  exists  in  the  divine  mind.    There  is 
not  the  sensation  of  colour  in  addition  to  the  mind, 
nor  the  sensation  of  fragrance  in  addition  to  the 
mind ;  but  the  sensation  of  colour  is  tlie  mind  exist- 
ing in  a  certain  state,  and  the  sensation  of  fragrance 
is  the  mind  existing  in  a  different  state.'*    The 
style  of  Berkeley  has  been  generally  admired :  it 
is  clear  and  unaffected,  with  the  easy  grace  of  the 
polished  philosopher.     A  love  of  description  and  of 
external  nature  is  evinced  at  times,  and  possesses 
something  of  the  fireshncss  of  Izaak  Walton. 

[Industry.'] 

[From  '  An  Easy  towards  prerenting  the  Ruin  of  Great 
Britain,*  written  soon  after  the  affair  of  the  South -Sea 
Sefaeme.] 

Industry  is  the  natural  sure  way  to  wealth  ;  this  is 
Ro  true,  that  it  is  impossible  an  industrious  free  peo- 
ple should  want  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life, 
or  an  idle  enjoy  them  under  any  form  of  government. 
Money  is  so  far  useful  to  the  public,  as  it  promoteth 
industry,  and  credit  having  the  same  effect,  is  of  the 
same  value  with  money ;  but  money  or  credit  circu- 
lating through  a  nation  from  hand  to  hand,  without 
producing  labour  and  industry  in  the  inhabitants,  is 
direct  gaming. 

It  is  not  impossible  for  cunning  men  to  make  such 
plausible  schemes,  as  may  draw  those  who  are  less 
skilful  into  their  own  and  the  public  ruin.  But 
surely  there  is  no  man  of  sense  and  honesty  but 
must  see  and  own,  whether  he  understands  the  game 
or  not,  that  it  is  an  evident  folly  for  any  people,  instead 
of  prosecuting  the  old  honest  methods  of  industry 
and  frugality,  to  sit  down  to  a  public  gaming-table 
and  play  off  their  money  one  to  another. 

The  more  methods  there  are  in  a  state  for  acquiring 
riches  without  industry  or  merit,  the  less  there  will  be 
of  either  in  that  state  :  this  is  as  evident  as  the  ruin 
that  attends  it.  Besides,  when  money  is  shifted  from 
hand  to  hand  in  such  a  blind  fortuitous  manner  that 
some  men  shall  from  nothing  acquire  in  an  instant 
vast  estates,  without  the  least  desert;  while  others 
are  as  suddenly  stripped  of  plentiful  fortunes,  and 
left  on  the  parish  by  their  own  avarice  and  credulity, 
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what  can  be  hoped  for  on  the  one  hand  bot  shuidoiied 
luxury  and  wantonness,  or  on  the  other  bat  eitinai 
madness  and  despair  1 

In  short,  all  projects  for  growing  liehb;  sudden  i&d  , 
extraordinary  methods,  as  they  operate  riolatlj  % 
the  passions  of  men,  and  encoura^  them  Ut  de^^A^ 
the  slow  moderate  gains  that  are  to  be  msdeku 
honest  industiy,  must  be  ruinous  to  the  Dablic,  ui  ■ 
even  the  winnen  themselves  will  at  length  be  mTclred 
in  the  public  ruin.  *  * 

God  ffrant  the  time  be  not  near  when  meo  «y: 
say,  *  This  island  was  once  inhabited  by  s  reli^ 
brave,  sincere  people,  of  plain  uncoirupt  nuADca. 
respecting  inbred  worth  rather  than  titles  s&d  tppw- 
ances,  assertors  of  liberty,  lovers  of  their  coustiT, 
jealous  of  their  own  rights,  and  unwilling  to  i&fritci 
the  rights  of  others ;  improvers  of  leaming  and  a«/ai 
arts,  enemies  to  luxury,  tender  of  other  men'i  lim, 
and  prodigal  of  their  own ;  infbrior  in  nothing  to  t^ 
old  Greeks  or  Romans,  and  superior  to  each  of  tbA«c 
people  in  the  perfections  of  the  other.  Socfa  were  <«r 
ancestors  durmg  their  rise  and  greatnea ;  bui  tixi 
degenerated,  grew  servile  flatterers  of  men  i&  pova> 
adopted  Epicurean  notions,  became  venal,  entrap; 
injurious,  which  drew  upon  them  the  hatiedofCK 
and  man,  and  occasioned  their  final  rain.* 

lPir}udiee$  cend  Opinmt.] 

Prejudices  are  notions  or  opinions  which  the  Db! 
entertains  without  knowing  the  grounds  and  na^ 
of  them,  and  which  are  assented  to  without  exaffiii> 
tion.  The  first  notions  which  take  poesesooo  of  tbc 
minds  of  men,  with  regard  to  duties  sodal,inonl,tti 
civil,  may  therefore  be  justly  styled  prejudice*.  Tuf 
mind  of  a  young  creature  cannot  remain  eflipt;;l 
you  do  not  put  into  it  that  whiph  is  good,  it  viil  ^ 
sure  to  receive  that  which  is  bad. 

Do  what  you  can,  there  will  still  be  a  bia«  vt» 
education ;  and  if  so,  is  it  not  better  this  bias  ^^^ 
lie  towards  things  laudable  and  useful  to  <cctar' 
This  bias  still  operates,  although  it  may  not  a^^in 
prevail.    The  notions  first  instilled  have  theearV- 
mfluence,  take  the  deepest  root,  and  geBenu;  w- 
found  to  give  a  colour  and  complexion  to  the  -a^ 
quent  lives  of  men,  inasmuch  as  they  are  in  trvik  ti' 
great  source  of  human  actions.    It  is  not  r^i  ^' 
honour,  or  power,  that  moves  men  to  act,  let  t> 
opinions  they  entertain  of  those  things-   P^^  ^ 
follows,  that  if  a  magistrate  should  say,  *  N"  o'-'*'^ 
what  notions  men  embrace,  I  will  take  heed  t«> i^' 
actions,'  therein  he  shows  his  weakness;  fGr,n^^^ 
are  men's  notions,  such  will  be  their  deeds. 

For  a  man  to  do  as  he  would  be  done  by,  t«  >^ 
his  neighbour  as  himself,  to  honour  his  iaperiors  ' 
believe  that  God  scans  all  his  actions,  and  will  rr*^'^ 
or  punish  them,  and  to  think  that  he  who  is  pi>^^ 
falsehood  or  injustice  hurts  himself  more  than  ^' 
one  else ;  are  not  these  such  notions  and  princi]>!(*  v 
every  wise  governor  or  legislator  would  covet  »*"• 
all  things  to  have  firmly  rooted  in  the  mind  o(  f  ^^ 
individual  under  his  caret    This  is  alloweii  e^tr  •' 
the  enemies  of  religion,  who   would  laio  h&^c 
thought  the  offspring  of  state  policy,  bctiOttnu:  > 
usefulness  at  the  same  time  that  they  diiipan^  ■'' 
truth.    What,  therefore,  cannot  be  acquired  Wf^^ 
man's  reasoning,  must  be  introdooed  by  pitc^.  * 
riveted  by  custom ;  that  is  to  say,  the  bulk  of  oa' 
kind  must,  in  all  civilised  societies,  have  their  cu>  - 
bj^  timely  instruction,  well  seasoned  and  funji*^ 
with  proper  notions,  which,  although  the  froanl* 
proofs  thereof  be  unknown  to  them,  wUI  ocrrfi! 
less  influence  their  conduct,  and  so  far  rendrr  t^ 
usefbl  members  of  the  state.     But  if  yoo  ttrp  r- 
of  these  their  notions,  or,  if  you  will,  prejadioes  « 
regard  to  modesty,  decency,  justice,  chanty,  aai^^ 
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like,  you  will  soon  find  them  so  many  monsters, 
utterly  unfit  for  human  sodety. 

I  desire  it  may  be  considered  that  most  men  want 
leisure,  opportunity,  or  faculties,  to  derive  conclusions 
from  their  principles,  and  establish  morality  on  a 
foundation  of  human  science.  True  it  is  ^as  St  Paul 
observes)  that  the  *  inrisible  things  of  Goa,  from  the 
creation  of  the  world,  are  clearly  seen  ;'  and  from 
thence  the  duties  of  natural  religion  may  be  dis- 
covered. But  these  thihga  are  seen  and  discovered 
by  those  alone  who  open  their  eyes  and  look  narrowly 
for  them.  Now,  if  you  look  throughout  the  world, 
you  shall  find  but  few  of  these  narrow  inspectors  and 
inquirers,  very  few  who  make  it  their  Dusiness  to 
analyse  opinions,  and  pursue  them  to  their  rational 
I  source,  to  eiamine  whence  truths  spring,  and  how 
I  they  are  inferred.    Ih  short,  you  shall  find  all  men 

full  of  opiniohs,  but  ki)owledg<S  only  in  a  few. 
I       It  is  imnossible^  fVotn  the  nature  and  circumstances 
of  human  kind,  that  the  multitude  should  be  philo- 
sophers, or  tkat  they  should  know  things  in  their 
causes.    We  see  every  day  that  the  rules,  or  conclu- 
sions alone^  are  sufilcient  fbr  the  shopkeeper  to  state 
his  account,  the  sailor  to  navigate  his  ship,  or  the 
carpenter  to  measure  his  timber ;  none  of  which  un- 
derstand the  theory,  that  is  to  say,  the  grounds  and 
reasons  either  of  arithmetic  or  geometry.    Even  so  in 
moral,  political,  and  religious  matters,  it  is  manifest 
that  the  rules  and  opinions  early  imbibed  at  the  first 
dawn  of  undentandmg,  and  without  the  least  glimpse 
of  science,  may  yet  produce  excellent  eff^ts,  and  be 
very  useful  to  the  world ;  and  that,  In  fact,  they  are 
so,  will  be  very  visible  to  every  one  who  shall  observe 
what  passeth  round  about  him. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  inculcate,  that  the  dififer- 
ence  between  prejudices  and  other  opinions  doth  not 
consist  in  this,  that  the  former  are  false  and  the  lat- 
ter true ;  but  in  this,  that  the  former  are  taken  upon 
trust,  and  the  latter  acquired  by  reasoning.  He  who 
hath  been  taught  to  believe  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  may  be  as  right  in  his  notion  as  he  who  hath 
reasoned  himself  into  that  opinion.  It  will  then  by 
no  means  follow,  that  because  this  or  that  notion  is  a 
prejudice,  it  must  be  therefore  false.  The  not  distin- 
guishing between  prejudices  and  erron  is  a  prevailing 
oversight  among  our  modem  free-thinker*. 

There  may  be,  indeed,  certain  mere  prejudices  or 
opinions,  which,  having  no  reasons  either  assigned  or 
assignable  to  support  them,  are  nevertheless  enter- 
tained by  the  mind,  because  they  are  intruded  be- 
tiznes  into  it.  Such  may  be  supposed  false,  not  be- 
cause they  were  early  learned,  or  learned  without 
I  their  reasons,  but  because  there  are  in  truth  no  rea- 
sons to  be  given  for  them. 

Certainly  if  a  notion  may  be  concluded  false  be- 
cauue  it  was  earlr  imbibed,  or  because  it  is  with  most 
men  an  object  of  belief  rather  than  of  knowledge,  one 
maj  by  the  same  reasoning  conclude  several  proposi- 
tioDH  of  Euclid  to  be  false.    A  simple  apprehension 
of  conclusions,  as  taken  in  themselves,  without  the 
deductions  of  science,  is  what  falls  to  the  share  of 
mankind  in  general.    Religious  awe,  the  precepts  of 
parents  and  masters,  the  wisdom  of  legislaton,  and 
the  accumulated  experience  of  ages,  supply  the  place 
of  proofii  and  reasonings  with  the  vulgar  of  all  ranks ; 
I   would  say  that  discipline,  national  constitution, 
and  laws  human  or  Divine,  are  so  many  plain  land- 
marks which  guide  them  into  the  paths  wnerein  it  is 
presumed  they  ought  to  tread. 

£.^t>ifi '  Maxims  Cfoneeminff  PafrioHim/] 

A  mstn  who  hath  no  sense  of  God  or  conscience, 
would  yrou  make  such  a  one  guardian  to  your  child  t 
If  not,  why  guardian  to  the  state! 

A  fopf  or  man  of  pleasure,  mikes  but  a  scurvy 
patriot* 


He  who  says  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  honest 
man,  you  may  be  sure  is  himself  a  knave. 

The  patriot  aims  at  his  private  good  in  the  public. 
The  knave  makes  the  public  subservient  to  his  private 
interest.  The  former  considers  himself  as  part  of  a 
whole,  the  latter  considers  himself  as  the  whole. 

Moral  evil  is  never  to  be  committed ;  physical  evil 
may  be  incurred  either  to  avoid  a  greater  evil,  or  to 
procure  a  good. 

When  the  heart  is  right,  there  is  true  patriotism. 

The  fawning  courtier  and  the  surly  squire  often 
mean  the  same  thing — each  his  own  interest. 

Ferments  of  the  worst  kind  succeed  to  perfect  in- 
action. 


HISTORICAL,  CRITICAL,  AND  THBOLOQICAL 

WRITERS. 

In  these  departments  we  have  no  rery  distin- 
guished names,  unless  it  be  that  of  "Beaikj  as  a 
classical  critia 


LAWBEKCE  ECHARD. 

Lawrence  Echard  (1671-1730)  was  a  Tolumi- 
nous  writer  and  historian.  AAer  receiving  educa- 
tion at  the  university  of  Cambridge,  he  entered  into 
orders,  and  obtained  the  livings  of  Wdton  and  £lk- 
ington  in  Lincolnshire.  In  1 7 12  he  was  preferred  to 
the  archdeaconry  of  Stowe,  and  became  also  a  pre- 
bendary in  the  cathedral  of  Lincoln.  His  leisure  was 
devoted  to  historical  pursuits,  and  he  published  a 
History  of  En^nd,  a  General  EccUaiaatiad  Hiatory^ 
a  History  of  Rome,  a  General  Gazetteer,  Sec  His 
History  of  England  was  attacked  by  Calamy  and 
Oldmixon ;  but  it  long  maintained  its  ground ;  and 
his  Ecclesiastical  History  has  been  oft^  reprinted. 
Without  aiming  at  philosophlosl  analysis  or  inres* 
tigation,  Echard  was  a  carefU  compiler,  with  com- 
petent learning  and  judgment 


JOHN  STRIFE. 

John  Strype  (1643-1737)  was  a  laborious  collec- 
tor and  literary  antiquary.  His  works  afford  ample 
illustrations  of  ecclesiastical  history  and  biography 
at  periods  of  strong  national  interest  and  importance, 
and  they  are  now  reckoned  among  the  most  yalu- 
able  of  our  standard  memorials.  The  writings  of 
Strsrpe  consist  of  a  Life  of  Arckbiakop  Cranmer 
(1694),  a  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Smith  (16981  a  Life 
of  Bishop  Aylmer  (1701),  a  Life  of  Sir  John  Cheht 
(1705),  Annals  of  the  Reformation^  four  yolumes 
(1709-31),  a  Life  of  Archbishop  Grindal  (171o\  Life 
and  Lettera  of  Archbishop  Parker  (1711),  Life  of 
Archbishop  Whitgifl{\n%\  EecUsiaslkal  MemoriaU, 
three  yolumes  (1721).  He  ako  edited  Stow's  Bor- 
yey  of  London,  and  part  of  Dr  Lightfoot's  works. 
Strjrpe  was  the  son  of  a  foreign  refugee,  John  Van 
Stryp,  a  native  of  Brabant,  who  fled  to  England  oo 
account  of  his  religion,  and  followed  tiie  business  of 
a  silk  merchant.  The  son  receiyed  a  classical  edu- 
cation at  Cambridge,  and  entering  into  holy  orders, 
became  successively  curate  of  Theydon-Boys,  in 
Essex,  preacher  in  Low  Leyton,  rector  of  Terring, 
in  Sussex,  and  lecturer  at  Hackney.  He  resigned 
his  clerical  charges  in  1734,  and  ftom  this  time  till 
his  death,  which  happened  in  his  ninety-fourth  year, 
he  resided  at  Hackney  with  Mr  Harris,  an  imothe- 
cary,  who  was  married  to  his  granddaughter.  Faith- 
ful and  laborious,  Strype  was  highly  respected  bj 
the  dignitaries  of  the  church  of  KngUwH  a  correct 
and  elegant  reprint  of  his  works  has  proceeded  frnm 
the  Clarendon  press  at  Oxford. 
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Phalari*.  This  controversy  we  have  alfendy  spoken 
of  in  our  section  on  Sir  William  Templu.  Most 
of  the  wiU  and  scholars  of  that  period  joined  with 
Boyle  OKainst  Bentley ;  but  he  triumplinntly  eatn- 
bliahed  hia  position  that  the  epiaUes  are  apurious, 
vhile  the  poignanej  of  his  wit  and  sarcasm,  and 
the  aagacity  evinced  in  his  eoDJcctural  emendations, 
were  unequalled  among  his  Oxford  opponents. 
Bentley  was  afteniarda  made  master  of  Trinity 
college,  Cambridge  I  and  in  171G  he  was  also  ap- 
pointed regiiiB  professor  of  divinity.  His  next 
literary  performances  were  an  edition  of  Horace, 
and  ediliona  of  Terence  and  Phiednia.  The  talent 
fas  had  displayed  in  malting  emendations  on  the 

tempted  him,  in  an  'evil  hour,'  to  edit 
Fwadise  Lost  in  the  same  apirit     The 

*tllen  advanced  in  years,  and  had  lost  some 
his  critical  sagacity  and  discernment, 
doubtful  if  he  could  ever  bare  entered 


impersonation  of  a  combative  siurit.  Uiit™? 
was  spent  in  continual  war  with  all  who  «i-" 
cially  connected  with  him.  He  is  sail  u"  ^ 
finding  his  aon  reading  a  novel,  to  hut  i"^ 
^Why  read  a  book  that  you  cannol  q«'J 
saying  which  aflbtds  an  amiuiiig  illasiiiu^  - 
oaturt!  and  ot^cct  cf  his  litcr«i7  itndiA 

[AulhorUg  <)f  Hiatal  in  Jtdigio—  J/^*" 

We  profess  ourselves  as  much  «inc«w4.  ■■ 
truly  aa  [the  deiats]  thamaelves  are,  for  lb  - 
authority  of  reason  in  conlraTenia  of  (t^^ 
look  upon  right  reason  as  the  nmtini  lamp  -i  ^ 
placed  and  kindled  then  by  our  Cnatoi.  u  .- 
ua  in  ths  whole  coune  of  our  judnneiiii  acl  > 
True  reason,  like  its  divine  AuUuir,  one  :' 
deceived,  nor  ever  deosivcs  any  man-  Y^^vb 
tion  itself  is  not  shy  nor  unwilling  to  ami)*  ' 


THEOLOGICAL  WRITERS. 
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DR  FRANCIS  ATTERBURT. 


first  credit  and  fandamental  authority  to  the  test  and 
testimony  of  reaoon.  Sound  reason  is  the  touchstone 
to  distinguish  that  pure  and  genuine  gold  from  baser 
metals ;  reyelation  truly  diyine,  from  imposture  and 
enthusiasm :  so  that  the  Christian  religion  is  so  far 
from  declining  or  fearing  the%rictest  tnals  of  reason, 
that  it  eyery where  appeals  to  it ;  is  defended  and 
supported  by  it ;  and  indeed  cannot  continue,  in  the 
Apostle's  description  (James  i.  27),  *  pure  and  unde- 
iiled'  without  it.  It  is  the  benefit  of  reason  alone, 
under  the  Providence  and  Spirit  of  God,  that  we  our- 
selves are  at  this  day  a  reformed  orthodox  church : 
that  we  departed  from  the  errors  of  popery,  and  that 
we  knew,  too,  where  to  stop  ;  neither  running  into  the 
extravagances  of  fanaticism,  nor  sliding  into  the  in- 
differency  of  libertinism.  Whatsoever,  therefore,  is 
inconsistent  with  natural  reason,  can  never  be  justly 
imposed  as  an  article  of  faith.  That  the  same  body 
is  in  many  places  at  once,  that  plain  bread  is  not 
breed ;  such  things,  though  they  be  said  with  never 
80  much  pomp  and  claim  to  infallibility,  we  have 
still  greater  authority  to  reject  them,  as  being  con- 
trary to  common  sense  and  our  natural  faculties; 
as  subverting  the  foundations  of  all  faith,  even  the 
grounds  of  their  own  credit,  and  all  the  principles  of 
civil  life. 

So  far  are  we  from  contending  with  our  adversaries 
about  the  dignity  and  authority  of  reason  ;  but  then 
vre  differ  with  them  about  the  exercise  of  it,  and  the 
extent  of  its  province.  For  the  deists  there  stop,  and 
set  bounds  to  their  faith,  where  reason,  their  only 
^ide,  does  not  lead  the  way  further,  and  walk  along 
before  them.  We,  on  the  contrary,  as  (Deut.  xxxiv.) 
Aloses  was  shown  by  divine  power  a  true  sight  of  the 
promised  land,  though  himself  could  not  pass  over  to 
it,  so  we  think  reason  may  receive  from  revelation 
9ome  further  discoveries  and  new  prospects  of  things, 
and  be  fully  convinced  of  the  reality  of  them ;  though 
iti^elf  cannot  pass  on,  nor  travel  those  regions ;  cannot 
penetrate  the  fund  of  those  truths,  nor  advance  to  the 
utmost  bounds  of  them.  For  there  is  certainly  a  wide 
difference  between  what  is  contrary  to  reason,  and 
what  is  superior  to  it,  and  out  of  its  reach. 

DR  FRANCIS  ATTERBURT. 

Dr  Francis  Atterburt  (1662-1731),  an  Oxford 
divine  and  zealous  high  churchman,  was  one  of  the 
combatants  in  the  critical  warfare  with  Bentley 
about  the  epistles  of  Phalaris.    Originally  tutor  to 
Ix>rd   Orrery,  he  was,  in  1713,  rewarded  for  his 
Tory   zeal  by  being  named  Bishop  of  Rochester. 
Under  the  new  dynasty  and  Whig  government,  his 
zeal  carried  him  into  treasonable  practices,  and,  in 
1722,   he  was  apprehended  on  suspicion  of  being 
concerned  in  a  plot  to  restore  the  Pretender,  and 
was  committed  to  the  Tower.    A  bill  of  pains  and 
penalties  was  preferred  against  him,  and  he  was 
deposed  and  outlawed.     Atterbury  now  went  into 
exile,  and  resided  first  at  Brussels  and  afterwards 
at  Paris,  continuing  to  correspond  with  Pope,  Boling- 
broke,  and  his  other  Jacobite  friends,  till  his  death. 
The  works  of  thb  accomplished,  but  restless  and 
aspiring  prelate,  consist  of  four  volumes  of  sermons, 
some  visitation  charges,  and  his  epistolary  corre- 
spondence, which  was  extensive.    His  style  is  easy 
and  elegant,  and  he  was  a  very  impressive  preacher. 
The  good  taste  of  Atterbury  is  seen  in  his  admira- 
tion of  Milton,  before  fashion  had  sanctioned  the 
applause  of  the  great  poet.     His  letters  to  Pope 
breathe  the  utmost  affection  and  tenderness.    The 
following  farewell  letter  to  the  poet  was  sent  from 
the  Tower,  April  10,  1723: — 

'  Dear  Sir — I  tliank  you  for  all  the  instances  of 
ynur  friendship,  both  before  and  since  my  misfor* 
tunes.     A  little  time  will  complete  them,  ^d  sepa- 


rate you  and  me  for  ever.  But  in  what  part  of  the 
world  soever  I  am,  I  will  live  mindful  of  your  sincere 
kindness  to  me ;  and  will  please  myself  with  the 
thought  that  I  still  live  in  your  esteem  and  affection 
as  much  as  ever  I  did ;  and  that  no  accident  of  life, 
no  distance  of  time  or  place,  will  alter  you  in  that 
respect.  It  never  can  me,  who  have  loved  and  valued 
you  ever  since  I  knew  you,  and  shall  not  fail  to  do  it 
when  I  am  not  allowed  to  tell  you  so,  as  the  case 
will  soon  be.  Give  my  faithful  services  to  Dr  Ar- 
buthnot,  and  thanks  for  what  he  sent  me,  which  was 
much  to  the  purpose,  if  anything  can  be  said  to  be 
to  the  purpose  in  a  case  that  is  already  determined. 
Let  him  know  my  defence  will  be  such,  that  neither 
my  friends  need  blush  for  me,  nor  will  my  enemies 
have  great  occasion  to  triumph,  though  sure  of  the 
victory.  I  shall  want  his  advice  before  I  go  abroad 
in  many  things.  But  I  question  whether  I  shall  be 
permitted  to  see  him  or  anybody,  but  such  as  are 
absolutely  necessary  towards  the  despatch  of  my 
private  affairs.  If  so,  God  bless  you  both !  and  may 
no  part  of  the  ill  fortime  that  attends  me  ever  pur- 
sue either  of  you.  I  know  not  but  I  may  call  upon 
you  at  my  hearing,  to  say  somewhat  about  my  way 
of  spending  my  time  at  the  deanery,  which  did  not 
seem  calculated  towards  managing  plots  and  conspi- 
racies. But  of  that  I  shall  consider.  You  and  I  have 
spent  many  hours  together  upon  much  pleasanter 
subjects ;  and,  that  I  may  preserve  the  old  custom, 
I  shall  not  part  with  you  now  till  I  have  closed  this 
letter  with  three  lines  of  Milton,  which  you  will,  I 
know,  readily,  and  not  without  some  degree  of  con- 
cern, apply  to  your  ever  affectionate,  &c 

Some  natural  tears  he  dropped,  but  wiped  them  soon ; 
The  world  was  all  before  him  where  to  choose 
His  place  of  rest,  and  Providence  his  guide.' 

lUsrftdneft  of  CJiurch  MusicJ] 

The  use  of  vocal  and  instrumental  harmony  in 
divine  worship  I  shall  recommend  and  justify  from 
this  consideration:  that  they  do,  when  wisely  em- 
ployed and  managed,  contribute  extremely  to  awaken 
the  attention  and  enliven  the  devotion  of  all  serious 
and  8incere  Christians ;  and  their  usefulness  to  this 
end  will  appear  on  a  double  account,  as  they  remove 
the  ordinary  hindrances  of  devotion,  and  as  they 
supply  us  further  with  special  helps  and  advantages 
towards  quickening  and  improving  it. 

By  the  melodious  harmony  of  the  church,  the  ordi- 
nary hindrances  of  devotion  are  removed,  particu- 
larly these  three ;  that  engagement  of  thought  which 
we  often  bring  with  us  into  the  church  from  what  we 
last  converse  with ;  those  accidental  distractions  that 
may  happen  to  us  during  the  course  of  divine  service; 
and  that  weariness  and  flatness  of  mind  which  nomo 
weak  tempers  may  labour  under,  by  reason  even  of 
the  length  of  it. 

When  we  come  into  the  sanctuary  immediately 
from  any  worldly  affair,  as  our  veiy  condition  of  lifa 
does,  alas !  force  many  of  us  to  do,  we  come  usually 
with  divided  and  alienated  minds.  The  business,  the 
pleasure,  or  the  amusement  we  left,  sticks  fast  to  us, 
and  perhaps  engrosses  that  heart  for  a  time,  which 
should  then  be  taken  up  altogether  in  spiritual 
addresses.  But  as  soon  as  the  sound  of  the  sacred 
hymns  strikes  us,  all  that  busy  swarm  of  thoughts 
presently  disperses:  bv  a  grateful  violence  wc  are 
forced  into  the  duty  that  is  going  forward,  and,  as 
indevout  and  backward  as  we  were  before,  find  our- 
selves on  the  sudden  seized  with  a  sacred  warmth, 
ready  to  cry  out,  with  holy  David,  *  My  heart  is 
fixed,  0  God,  my  heart  is  fixed ;  1  will  sing  and 
give  praise.'  Our  misapplication  of  mind  at  such 
times  is  often  so  great,  and  we  so  deeply  immersed 
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in  it,  that  there  needs  some  very  strong  and  poweifdl 
charm  to  rouse  us  from  it ;  and  perhaps  nothing  is  of 
greater  force  to  this  purpose  than  the  solemn  and 
awakening  airs  of  church  music. 

For  the  same  reason,  those  accidental  distractions 
that  may  happen  to  us  are  also  best  cured  by  it. 
The  strongest  minds,  and  best  practised  in  holy  duties, 
may  sometimes  be  surprised  into  a  foigetmlness  of 
what  they  are  about  by  some  riolent  outward  im- 
pressions ;  and  eyery  slight  occasion  will  serve  to  call 
off  the  thoughts  of  no  less  willing  though  much 
weaker  worshippers.  Those  that  come  to  see,  and  to  be 
seen  here,  will  often  gain  their  point ;  will  draw  and 
detain  for  a  while  the  eyes  of  the  curious  and  unwary. 
A  passage  in  the  sacred  story  read,  an  expression  used 
in  the  common  forms  of  devotion,  shall  raise  a  foreign 
reflection,  perhaps,  in  musing  and  speculative  minds, 
uid  lead  them  on  from  thought  to  thought,  and  point 
to  point,  till  they  are  bewildered  in  their  own  imagi- 
nations. These,  and  a  hundred  other  avocations, 
will  arise  and  prevail ;  but  when  the  instruments  of 
praise  begin  to  sound,  our  scattered  thoughts  pre- 
sently take  the  alarm,  return  to  their  post  and  to 
their  duty,  preparing  and  arming  themselves  against 
their  spiritual  assailants. 

Lastly,  even  the  length  of  the  service  itself  becomes 
a  hindrance  sometimes  to  the  devotion  which  it 
was  meant  to  feed  and  raise ;  for,  alas !  we  quickly 
tire  in  the  performance  of  holy  duties;  and  as 
eager  and  unwearied  as  we  are  in  attending  upon 
secular  business  and  trifline  concerns,  yet  in  divine 
offices,  I  fear,  the  expostulation  of  our  Saviour  is 
applicable  to  most  of  us,  *  What !  can  ye  not  watch 
with  me  one  hour)'  This  infirmity  is  relieved,  this 
hindrance  prevented  or  removed,  by  the  sweet  har- 
mony that  accompanies  several  parts  of  the  service, 
and  returning  upon  us  at  fit  intervals,  keeps  our  at- 
tention up  to  the  duties  when  we  begin  to  flag,  and 
makes  us  insensible  of  the  length  of  it.  Happily, 
therefore,  and  wisely  is  it  so  ordered,  that  the  morn- 
ing devotions  of  the  church,  which  are  much  the 
longest,  should  share  also  a  greater  proportion  of  the 
harmony  which  is  useful  to  enliven  them. 

But  its  use  stops  not  here,  at  a  bare  removal  of  the 
ordinary  impediments  to  devotion ;  it  supplies  us  also 
with  special  helps  and  advantages  towards  furthering 
and  improving  it.  For  it  adds  dignity  and  solemnity 
to  public  worship;  it  sweetly  influences  and  raises 
our  passions  whilst  we  assist  at  it,  and  makes  us  do 
our  duty  with  the  greatest  pleasure  and  cheerfulness ; 
all  which  are  very  proper  and  powerful  means  towards 
creating  in  us  that  holy  attention  and  erection  of 
mind,  the  most  reasonable  part  of  this  our  reasonable 
service. 

Such  is  our  nature,  that  even  the  best  things,  and 
most  worthy  of  our  esteem,  do  not  always  employ  and 
detain  our  thoughts  in  proportion  to  their  real  value, 
unless  they  be  set  off  and  greatened  by  some  outward 
circumstances,  which  are  fitted  to  raise  admiration 
and  surprise  in  the  breasts  of  those  who  hear  or 
behold  thftn.  And  this  good  effect  is  wrought  in  us 
by  the  power  of  sacred  music.  To  it  we,  in  good 
measure,  owe  the  dignity  and  solemnity  of  our  public 
worship ;  which  else,  I  fear,  in  its  natural  simplicity 
and  plainness,  would  not  so  strongly  strike,  or  so 
deeply  affect  the  minds,  as  it  ought  to  do,  of  the  slug- 
gish and  inattentive,  that  is,  of  the  far  greatest  part 
of  mankind.  But  when  voice  and  instruments  are 
skilfully  adapted  to  it,  it  appears  to  us  in  a  majestic 
«4r  and  shape,  and  gives  us  very  awful  and  reverent 
twpreMions,  which  while  they  are  upon  us,  it  is  im- 
vv^iiHe  for  us  not  to  be  fixed  and  composed  to  the 

(•m<«t*  ^®  '^•^  ^^*^  ^^  ^^®  ^°^^  ^^^  ^^  mind  that 
4br  ^vout  patriarch  waa  when  he  awoke  from  his 
w-«v  4iream,  and  ready  with  him  to  say  to  ourselves, 
^«4mS7  the  l<ord  b  in  this  place,  and  I  knew  it  not ! 


How  dreadful  is  this  place !    This  is  none  othex  W. 
the  house  of  God,  and  this  ia  the  gate  of  hc^rcia.' 

Further,  the  availableness  of  hannonj  to  ptoavu  \ 
pious  disposition  of  mind  will  appear  from  tht  eeat 
influence  it  naturally  has  on  the  paanoni,  vidsi, 
when  well  directed,  aie>the  wings  and  sails  <d  tic 
mind,  that  speed  its  passage  to  pofecdon,  and  are  -f 
particular  and  remarkable  use  in  the  offices  of  devi- 
tion ;  for  devotion  consists  in  an  asoe&i  of  tlte  otz^i 
towards  God,  attended  with  holy  breathings  of  fc/^ 
and  a  divine  exerdse  of  all  the  pawions  aad  |/oven 
of  the  mind.    These  passions  the  melody  of  socri^ 
serves  only  to  guide  and  elevate  towards  their  pz^"^ 
object ;  these  it  first  calls  forth  and  encooxa^o,  aa-l 
then  ^adually  raises  and  inflames.    Tliis  ii  doi^ : 
all  of  them,  as  ike  matter  of  the  hymns  simg  gives  %t 
occasion  for  the  employment  of  them  ;  bat  tht  povc: 
of  it  is  chiefly  seen  in  advancing  that  moct  heavei^T 
passion  of  love,  which  reigns  always  in  picas  bcrk&.<, 
and  is  the  surest  and  moet  inseparable  isazIe  of  tna 
devotion ;  which  recommends  what  we  do  in  viitof  •*: 
it  to  God,  and  makes  it  relishing  to  onrselTes ;  s£-i 
without  which  all  our  spiritual  o&rinsiy  our  prayeis 
and  our  praises,  are  both  insipid  and  anaocepuhlt. 
At  this  our  religion  b^iins,  and  at  this  it  ends ;  i: ;« 
the  sweetest  companion  and  improvement  of  it  ht?? 
upon  earth,  and  the  yexj  earnest  and  feretaet^  • 
heaven ;  of  the  pleasures  of  iduch  nothing  fanher  •.• 
revealed  to  us,  than  (hat  they  consist  in  the  praci  .f^ 
of  holy  music  and  holy  love,  the  joint  cnjormc?.:  i 
which,  we  are  told,  is  to  be  the  happj  lot  of  all  ps^o 
souls  to  endless  aces. 

Now,  it  naturally  follows  from  hence,  which  wae  xlt 
last  advantage  from  whence  I  proposed  to  rccv'nimfS'i 
church  music,  that  it  makes  our  du^  a  pleasure,  i:.  ^ 
enables  us,  by  that  means,  to  perronn  it  with  Ui 
utmost  vigour  and  cheerfulness.     It  is  certain,  tk&: 
the  more  pleasing  an  action  is  to  us,  the  moie  kce^, 
and  eageny  are  we  used  to  employ  ouxaelrei  in  ti : 
the  less  liable  are  we,  while  it  is  goin^  forwanl,  t^ 
tire,  and  droop,  and  be  dL^irited.    So  thnt  vhau^i* 
contributes  to  make  our  devotion  taking,  within  s^l 
a  d^ree  as  not  at  the  same  time  to  diasipaze  and  ^- 
tract  it,  does,  for  that  very  reason,  contribote  to  «-^* 
attention  and  holy  wannth  of  mind  in  peifonninf  li- 
What  we  take  delight  in,  we  no  longer  look  upcs.  &» 
a  task,  but  return  to  always  with  deaizey  dwell  «ij> ' 
with  satisfaction,  and  quit  with  unoasinrwi    And  tkj.« 
it  was  which  made  holy  David  express  K;w^y>!f  u  - 
pathetical  a  manner  concerning  the   serrice   ^  iL- 
sanctuaiy :   *  As  the  hart  panteth   alter  the  w»scr- 
brooks,  so  panteth  my  soul  afto*  thee,  O  God.    W^.. 
oh  when,  shall  I  come  to  appear  befoie  the  pregence  - 
God !'    The  ancients  do  sometimes  use  the  metafii.-: 
of  an  army  when  they  an  speaking  of  the  joint  «ii?nr- 
tions  put  up  to  God  in  die  assembly  of  his  AifiUL 
They  say  we  there  meet  together  in  trx>ops  to  do  t>  - 
lence  to  heaven  ;  we  encompMS,  we  besie^  the  ik^-af 
of  God,  and  bring  such  a  united  force,  as  is  not  ts  t« 
withstood.     And   I  suppose  we  may  as  innoen.tJ'ji 
carry  on  the  metaphor  as  they  have  begun  it,  a£ 
say,  that  church  music,  when  deoently  oadeieA>  a* 
have  as  great  uses  in  this  army  of  rappUcanta,  a^  i  » 
sound  of  the  trumpet  has  among  the  host  of  i.* 
mighty  men.    It  equally  rouses  the  counge,  e^ 
gives  life,  and  vigour,  and  resolution,   and 
mity,  to  these  holy  assailants. 

Dr  SunTEL  Clarke,  a  distinguished  din-* 
scholtf,  and  metaphysician,  was  bwn  at  Kar«  ■ 
(which  his  father  represented  in  pariiameat)  ija  :. 
nth  of  October,  1675.  His  powers  of  i«ac«rt>  - 
and  abstraction  are  said  to  have  been  dtfg,^  f* 
when  a  mere  boy.    His  biographer,  Whistaaw  r^  **'- ' 
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that  *  one  of  his  parents  asked  him,  when  he  was 
very  young,  Whether  God  could  do  every  thing? 
He  answered,  Yes  I  He  was  asked  again.  Whether 
God  could  tell  a  lie  ?  He  answered.  No  I  And  he 
understood  the  question  to  suppose  that  this  was  the 
only  thing  that  God  could  not  do ;  nor  durst  he  say, 
so  young  was  he  then,  that  he  thought  there  was 
anything  else  which  God  could  not  do ;  while  yet 
he  well  rememhered,  that  he  had  even  then  a  clear 
conviction  in  his  own  mind,  that  there  was  one 
thing  which  God  could  not  do — ^that  he  could  not 
annihilate  that  space  which  was  in  the  room  where 
they  were.'  This  opinion  concerning  the  necessary 
existence  of  space  became  a  leading  feature  in  the 
mind  of  the  fature  philosopher.  At  Caius'  college, 
Cambridge,  Clarke  cultivated  natural  philosophy 
with  such  success,  that  in  his  twenty-second  year 
he  published  an  excellent  translation  of  Rohault*s 
Physics,  with  notes,  in  which  he  advocated  the 
Newtonian  system,  although  that  of  Descartes  was 
taught  by  Rohault,  whose  work  was  at  that  time  the 
text-book  in  the  university.  '  And  this  certainly,' 
says  Bishop  Hoadly,  '  was  a  more  prudent  method 
of  introducing  truth  unknown  before,  than  to  at- 
tempt to  throw  aside  this  treatise  entirely,  and  write 
a  new  one  instead  of  it  The  success  answered 
exceedingly  well  to  his  hopes ;  and  he  may  justly 
be  styled  a  great  benefactor  to  the  university  in  this 
attempt.  For  by  this  means  the  true  philosophy 
has,  without  any  noise,  prevailed  *,  and  to  this  day 
the  translation  of  Rohault  is,  generally  speaking,  the 
standard  text  for  lectures,  and  his  notes  tlie  first 
direction  to  those  who  are  willing  to  receive  the 
reality  and  truth  of  things  in  the  place  of  inven- 
tion and  romance.'  Four  editions  of  Clarke's  trans- 
lation of  Rohault  were  required  before  it  ceased 
to  be  used  in  the  university ;  but  at  length  it  was 
superseded  by  treatises  in  which  the  Newtonian 
philosophy  was  avowedly  adopted.  Having  entered 
the  church,  Clarke  found  a  patron  and  fHend  in  Dr 
Moore,  bishop  of  Norwich,  and  was  appointed  his 
chaplain.  Between  the  years  1699  and  1702,  he 
published  several  theological  essays  on  baptism, 
repentance,  &c.,  and  executed  paraphrases  of  the 
four  evangelists,  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John. 
These  tracts  were  ^  afterwards  published  in  two 
volumes.  The  bishop  next  gave  him  a  living  at 
Norwich ;  and  his  reputation  stood  so  high,  that  in 
1704  he  was  appointed  to  preach  the  Boyle  lecture. 
His  boyish  musings  on  eternity  and  space  were  now 
revived.  He  selected  as  the  subject  of  his  first 
course  of  lectures,  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  God ; 
and  the  second  year  he  chose  the  Evidences  qf 
Natural  and  Revecded  Religion,  The  lectures  were 
published  In  two  volumes,  and  attracted  notice  and 
controversy  ftom  their  containing  Clarke's  cele- 
brated argument!  a  priori  for  the  existence  of  God, 
the  germ  of  which  is  comprised  in  a  Scholium  an- 
nex^ to  Newton's  Principia.  According  to  Sir  Isaac 
and  his  scholar,  as  immensity  and  eternity  are  not 
substances^  but  attributes,  the  immense  and  eternal 
Being,  whose  attributes  they  are,  must  exist  of 
necessity  also.  The  existence  of  God,  therefore,  is  a 
truth  tliat  follows  with  demonstrative  evidence  from 
those  conceptions  of  space  and  time  which  are  inse- 
parable from  the  human  mind.  Professor  Dugald 
Stewart,  though  considering  that  Clarke,  in  pursu- 
ing this  lofty  argument,  soared  into  regions  where 
he  was  lost  in  the  clouds,  admits  the  grandness  of 
the  conception,  and  its  connexion  wiUi  the  prin- 
ciples of  natural  religion.  *  For  when  once  we  have 
established,  from  the  evidences  of  design  everjrwhere 
manifested  around  us,  the  existence  of  an  intelligent 
and  powerful  cause,  we  are  unavoidably  led  to  apply 
to  this  cause  our  conceptions  of  immensity  and  etemity. 


and  to  conceive  Him  as  filling  the  infinite  extent  of 
both  with  his  presence  and  with  his  power.  Hence 
we  associate  with  the  idea  of  God  those  awful  im- 
pressions which  are  naturally  produced  by  the  idea 
of  infinite  space,  and  perhaps  still  more  by  the  idea 
of  endless  duration.  Nor  is  this  all.  It  is  from  the 
immensity  of  space  that  the  notion  of  infinity  is 
originally  derived ;  and  it  is  hence  that  we  transfer 
the  expression,  by  a  sort  of  metaphor,  to  other  sub- 
jects. When  we  speak,  therefore,  of  it^finite  power, 
wisdom,  and  goodness,  our  notions,  if  not  wholly 
borrowed  from  space,  are  at  least  greatly  aided  by 
this  analogy ;  so  that  the  conceptions  of  immensity 
and  eternity,  if  they  do  not  d  themselves  demon- 
strate  the  existence  of  God,  yet  necessarily  enter 
into  the  ideas  we  form  of  his  nature  and  attributes.'* 
How  beautiMly  has  Pope  clothed  this  magnificent 
conception  in  verse  I — 

'  All  are  but  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole, 
Whose  body  nature  is,  and  God  the  soul; 
That,  changed  through  all,  and  yet  in  all  the  same  ; 
Great  in  the  earth  as  in  the  ethereal  frame  ; 
Warms  in  the  sun,  refreshes  in  the  breeze, 
Glows  in  the  stars,  and  blossoms  in  the  trees; 
Lives  through  all  life,  extends  through  all  extent, 
Spreads  undivided,  operates  unspent.'  f 

The  followers  of  Spinoza  built  their  pernicious 
theory  upon  the  same  argument  of  endless  space ;  but 
Pope  has  spiritualised  the  idea  by  placing  God  as 
the  soul  of  all,  and  Clarke's  express  object  was  to 
show  that  the  subtleties  they  had  advanced  against 
religion,  might  be  better  employed  in  its  favour. 
Such  a  mode  of  argument,  however,  is  beyond  the 
faculties  of  man ;  and  Whiston  only  repeated  a  com- 
mon and  obvious  truth,  when  he  told  Clarke  that  in 
the  commonest  weed  in  his  garden  were  contained 
better  arguments  for  the  being  and  attributes  of  the 
Deity  than  in  all  his  metaphysics. 

The  next  subject  that  engaged  the  studies  of 
Clarke  was  a  Defence  of  the  Immateriality  and  Immor' 
tcdity  of  the  Soul,  in  reply  to  Mr  Henry  Dodwell  and 
Collins.  He  also  translated  Newton's  Optics  into 
Latin,  and  was  rewarded  by  his  guide,  philosopher, 
and  friend,  with  a  present  of  L.500.  In  1709  he  ob- 
tained the  rectory  of  St  James's,  Westminster,  took 
his  degree  of  D.D.,  and  was  made  chaplain  in  ordi- 
nary to  the  queen.  In  1712  he  edited  a  splendid 
edition  of  Caesar's  Commentaries,  with  corrections 
and  emendations,  and  also  gave  to  the  world  an  ela- 
borate treatise  on  the  Scripture  Doctrine  of  the  Tri- 
nity, The  latter  involved  mm  in  considerable  trouble 
with  the  church  authorities;  for  Clarke  espoused  the 
Arian  doctrine,  which  he  also  advocated  in  a  series 
of  sermons.  He  next  appeared  as  a  controversialist 
with  Leibnitz,  the  German  philosopher,  who  had 
represented  to  the  Princess  of  Wales,  afterwards  the 
queen  consort  of  George  II.,  that  the  Newtonian 
philosophy  was  not  only  physically  false,  but  inju- 
rious to  religion.  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  at  the  request 
of  the  princess,  entered  the  lists  on  the  mathemati- 
cal part  of  the  controversy,  and  left  the  philosophi- 
cal part  of  it  to  Dr  Clarke.  The  result  was  trium- 
phant for  the  English  system ;  and  Clarke,  in  1717, 
collected  and  puUished  the  papers  which  had  passed 
between  him  and  Leibnitz.  In  1724,  he  put  to  press 
a  series  of  sermons,  seventeen  in  number.  Many  of 
them  are  excellcni  but  othen  are  tinctured  with 
his  metaphysical  predilections.  He  aimed  at  ren- 
dering scriptural  principle  a  precept  conformable  to 
what  he  calls  eternal  reason  and  the  fitness  of  things, 
and  hence  his  sermons  have  failed  in  becoming  popu- 
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lar  or  useful.    *  He  who  aspires/  says  Robert  Hall, 

*  to  a  reputation  that  shall  survive  the  vicissitudes 
of  opinion  and  of  time,  must  aim  at  some  other  cha- 
racter than  that  of  a  metaphysician.'    In  his  prac- 
tical sermons,  however,  there  is  much  sound  and 
admirable  precept    In  1727,  Dr  Clarke  was  offered, 
but  declined,  the  appointment  of  Master  of  the  Mint, 
vacant  by  the  death  of  his  illustrious  friend,  Newton. 
The  situation  was  worth  £1600  a-year,  and  the  dis- 
interestedness and  integrity  of  Clarke  were  strik- 
ingly evinced  by  his  declining  to  accept  an  office  of 
such  honour  and  emoluments,  because  he  could  not 
reconcile  himself  to  a  secular  employment.     His 
conduct  and  character  must  have  excited  the  admi- 
ration of  the  queen,  for  we  learn  from  a  satirical 
allusion  in  Pope's  Moral  Epistle  on  the  Use  of 
Riches  (first  published  in  1731),  that  her  majesty 
had  placed  a  bust  of  Dr  Clarke  in  her  hermitage  in 
the  royal  grounds.     'The  doctor  duly  frequented 
the  court,'  says  Pope  in  a  note;  'but  he  should 
have  added,'  rejoins  Warburton,  *with  the  inno- 
cence and  disinterestedness  of  a  hermit'    In  1729, 
Clarke  published  the  first  twelve  books  of  the  Uiad, 
with  a  Latin  version  and  copious  annotations ;  and 
Homer  has  never  had  a  more  judicious  or  acute 
commentator.    The  last  literary  efiforts  of  this  inde- 
£Eitigable  scholar  were  devoted  to  drawing  up  an 
Exposition  of  the  Church  Catechism,  and  preparing 
several  volumes  of  sermons  for  the  press.    These 
were  not  published  till  after  his  death,  which  took 
place  on  the  17th  of  May  1729.  The  various  talents 
and  learning  of  Dr  Clarke,  and  liis  easy  cheerful 
disposition,  earned  for  him  the  highest  admiration 
and  esteem  of  his  contemporaries.    As  a  metaphy- 
sician, he  was  inferior  to  Locke  in  comprehensive- 
ness and  originality,  but  possessed  more  skill  and 
logical  foresight  (the  natural  result  of  his  habits 
of  mathematical  study) ;  and  he  has  been  justiy 
celebrated  for  the  boldness  and  ability  with  which 
he  placed  himself  in  the  breach  against  the  Neces- 
sitarians and  Fatalists  of  his  times.    His  moral 
doctrine  (which  supposes  virtue  to  consist  in  the 
regulation  of  our  conduct  according  to  certain  fit- 
nesses which  we  perceive  in  things,  or  a  peculiar 
congruity  of  certain  relations  to  each  other)  being 
inconsequential  unless  we  have  previously  distin- 
guished the  ends  which  are  morally  good  fh)m  those 
that  are  evil,  and  limited  the  conformity  to  one  of 
these  classes,  has  been  condemned  by  Dr  Thomas 
Brown  and  Sir  James  Mackintosh.*    His  specula- 
tions were  over-refined,  and  seem  to  have  been  co- 
loured by  his  fondness  for  mathematical  studies,  in 
forgetfolness  that  mental  philosophy  cannot  like 
physical,  be  demonstrated  by  axioms  and  definitions 
in  the  manner  of  the  exact  sciences.    On  the  whole, 
we  may  say,  in  the  emphatic  language  of  Mackin- 

*  See  Brown's  Philosophy  and  the  DissertalionM  of  Stewart 
and  Mackintosh.  Warburton,  in  his  notes  on  Pope,  thus  sums 
up  the  moral  doctrine :  *  Dr  Clarke  and  Wollastop  considered 
moral  obligation  as  arising  from  the  essential  differences  and 
relations  of  things;  Shaftesbury  and  Hutcheson,  as  arising 
fh)m  the  moral  sense ;  and  the  generality  of  divines,  as  arising 
solely  from  the  wiU  of  God.  On  these  three  principles  practi- 
cal morality  has  been  buUt  by  these  different  writers.*  •  Thus 
has  God  been  pleased,*  adds  Warburton,  •  to  give  three  differ- 
ent excitements  to  the  practice  of  virtue ;  that  men  of  all  ranks, 
constitutions,  and  educations,  might  find  their  account  in  one 
or  other  of  them ;  something  that  would  hit  their  palate, 
satisfy  their  reason,  or  subdue  their  wilL  But  Uiis  admirable 
provision  for  the  support  of  virtue  hath  been  in  home  measure 
defeated  by  its  pretended  advocates,  who  have  sacrilegiously 
untwisted  this  threefold  cord,  and  each  running  away  with 
the  part  he  esteemed  the  strongest,  hath  affixed  that  to  the 
throne  of  God,  as  the  golden  chain  that  is  to  unite  and  draw 
all  to  it.'— Divine  LeoatUm^  book  L 


tosh,  that  Dr  Clarke  was  a  man  'eminent  at  once  aa 
a  divine,  a  mathematician,  a  metaphysical  philo- 
sopher, and  a  philologer;  and,  as  the  interpreter 
of  Homer  and  Csesar,  the  scholar  of  Newton«  and 
the  antagonist  of  Leibnitz,  approved  himself  not 
unworthy  of  correspondence  wiUi  the  highest  order 
of  human  spirits.* 

[Natural  and  Essmtial  Difference  of  Right  and  Wrong.] 

The  principal  thing  that  can,  with  any  colour  of 
reason,  seem  to  coontenance  the  opinion  of  those  who 
deny  the  natural  and  eternal  difierence  of  good  and 
evil,  is  the  difficulty  there  mav  sometimes  be  to  de- 
fine exactly  the  bounds  of  nght  and  wrong;  the 
variety  of  opinions  that  have  obtained  even  among 
understanding  and  learned  men,  concerning  oertun 
questions  of  just  and  unjust,  especially  in  political 
matters  ;  and  the  many  contrary  laws  that  have  been 
made  in  divers  ages  and  in  difierent  countries  «»- 
cerning  these  matters.    But  as,  in  painting,  two  very 
difierent  colours,  by  diluting  each  other  very  slowly 
and  gradually,  may,  from  the  highest  intensene«s  in 
either  extreme,  terminate  in  the  midst  insensibly,  and 
so  run  one  into  the  other,  that  it  shall  not  be  possible 
even  for  a  skilful  eye  to  determine  exactly  where  the 
one  ends  and  the  other  b^ns ;  and  yet  the  colours  may 
really  differ  as  much  as  can  be,  not  in  d^ree  only,  but 
entirely  in  kind,  as  red  and  blue,  or  white  and  black : 
so,  though  it  may  perhaps  be  veiy  difiicult  in  some  nice 
and  perplexed  cases  (which  yet  are  very  far  from  oc- 
curring frequently)  to  define  exactly  ihe  bonndii  of 
right  and  wrong,  just  and  unjust  (and  there  may  be 
some  latitude  in  the  judgment  of  difierent  men,and  the 
laws  of  divers  nations),  yet  right  and  wrong  are  never- 
theless in  themselves  totally  and  essentially  different ; 
even  altogether  as  much  as  white  and  black,  light  and 
darkness.  The  Spartan  law,  perhaps,  which  permitted 
their  youth  to  steal,  may,  as  absurd  as  it  was,  bear 
much  dispute  whether  it  was  absolutely  unjust  or  no ; 
because  every  man,  having  an  absolute  right  in  his 
own  goods,  it  may  seem  that  the  membos  of  any 
society  may  agree  to  transfer  or  alter  their  own  pR>- 
perties  upon  what  conditions  they  shall  think  fit.   But 
if  it  could  be  supposed  that  a  law  had  been  made  at 
Sparta,  or  at  Rome,  or  in  India,  or  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world,  whereby  it  had  been  commanded  or 
allowed  that  every  man  might  rob  by  violence,  and 
murder  whomsoever  he  met  with,  or  that  no  fiaith 
should  be  kept  with  any  man,  nor  any  equitable  com- 

Eacts  performed,  .no  man,  with  any  tolerable  use  of 
is  reason,  whatever  diversity  of  judgment  might  be 
among  them  in  other  matters,  would  hare  thought 
that  such  a  law  could  have  authorised  or  excused, 
much  less  have  justified  such  actions,  and  have  made 
them  become  good  :  because  'tis  plainly  not  in  men's 
power  to  make  falsehood  be  truth,  thou^  they  may 
alter  the  property  of  their  goods  as  they  jpease.  Now 
if,  in  flagrant  cases,  the  natural  and  essential  diflfcr- 
ence  between  good  and  evil,  right  and  wrong,  cannot 
but  be  confessed  to  be  plainly  and  undeniably  evident, 
the  difl!erence  between  them  must  be  also  essential  and 
unalterable  in  all,  even  the  smallest,  and  nicest  and 
most  intricate  cases,  though  it  be  not  so  easy  to  b» 
discerned  and  accurately  distinguished.  For  if,  from 
the  difficulty  of  determining  exactly  the  bounds  of  ri^t 
and  wrong  in  many  perplexed  cases,  it  oonld  tzuly  be 
concluded  that  just  and  unjust  were  not  essentiallj 
different  by  nature,  but  only  by  positive  constitution 
and  custom,  it  would  follow  equally,  that  they 
not  really,  essentially,  and  unalterably  different, 
in  the  most  flagrant  cases  that  can  be  suppou,^, 
which  is  an  assertion  so  very  absurd,  that  Mr  Uohbm 
himself  could  hardly  vent  it  wiUiout  blushing  and 
discovering  plainly,  by  his  shilling  expressions,  hi* 
secret  telf-condemnation.    There  are  theorefoM  certaia 
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necessary  and  eternal  differences  of  things,  and  cer- 
tain fitnesses  or  unfitnesses  of  the  application  of  dif- 
ferent things,  or  different  relations  one  to  another,  not 
depending  on  any  positive  constitutions,  but  founded 
UQchangeablj  in  the  nature  and  reason  of  things,  and 
unsToidably  arising  from  the  differences  of  the  things 
themselyes. 

DR  WILLIAM  LOWTH. 

Dr  William  Lowth  (1661-1732)  waa  distin- 
guished for  his  classical  and  theological  attainments, 
and  the  liberality  with  which  he  communicated  his 
stores  to  others.  He  published  a  Vindication  of  the 
Divine  Authority  and  Inspiration  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  (1692),  Directions  for  the  Profitable  Read- 
ina  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  Commentaries  on  the  Pro- 
phets, &c.  He  furnished  notes  on  Clemens  Alex- 
andrinus  for  Potter's  edition  of  that  ancient  author, 
remarks  on  Josephus  for  Hudson's  edition,  and  an- 
notations on  the  ecclesiastical  historians  for  Read- 
ing's Cambridge  edition  of  those  authors.  He  also 
assisted  Dr  Chandler  in  his  Defence  of  Christianity 
from  the  Prophecies.  His  learning  is  said  to  have 
been  equally  extensive  and  profound,  and  he  accom- 
panied all  his  reading  with  critical  and  philological 
remarks.  Bom  in  Iy)ndon,  Dr  Lowth  took  his  de- 
grees at  Oxford,  and  experiencing  the  countenance 
and  support  of  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  became 
the  chaplain  of  that  prelate,  a  prebend  of  the 
cathedral  of  Winchester,  and  rector  of  Buriton. 

DH  BENJASnX  HOADLT. 

Dr  Benjamin  Hoadly,  successively  bishop  of 
Bangor,  Hereford,  Salisbury,  and  Winchester,  was  a 
prelate  of  great  controversial  ability,  who  threw  the 
weight  of  his  talents  and  learning  into  the  scale  of 
Whig  politics,  at  that  time  fiercely  attacked  by 
the  Tory  and  Jacobite  parties.  Hoadly  was  bom 
in  1676.  In  1 706.*  while  rector  of  St  Peter's-le-Poor, 
London,  he  attacked  a  sermon  by  Atterbury,  and 
thus  incurred  the  enmity  and  ridicule  of  Swift 
and  Pope.  He  defended  the  revolution  of  1688, 
and  attacked  the  doctrines  of  divine  right  and 
passive  obedience  with  such  vigour  and  perse- 
verance, that,  in  1709,  the  House  of  Commons  re- 
commended him  to  the  favour  of  the  queen.  Her 
majesty  does  not  appear  to  have  complied  with  this 
request ;  but  her  successor,  George  I.,  elevated  liim 
to  the  see  of  Bangor.  Shortly  after  his  elevation  to 
the  bench,  Hoadly  published  a  work  against  the 
I  nonjurors,  and  a  sermon  preached  before  the  king 
at  St  James's,  on  the  feature  of  the  Kingdom  or 
Church  of  Christ  The  latter  excited  a  long  and 
veliement  dispute,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Ban- 
gorian  Controversy,  in  which  forty  or  fifty  tracts 
were  published.    The  Lower  House  of  Convocation 

*  Hoadly  printed,  in  170S,  *  A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Mr  Fleet- 
wood, occasioned  by  his  KmAy  on  BUraclea.*    In  the  preface  to 
a  volume  of  trftcte  published  in  171A.  in  which  that  letter  wm 
reprinted,  the  eminent  author  speaks  of  Fleetwood  in  the  fol' 
lowing  terms:— 'This  contains  some  points,  relating  to  the 
subject  of  miracles,  in  which  I  diflTerod  long  ago  from  an  ex* 
oellcnt  person,  now  advanced,  by  his  merits,  to  one  of  the 
hifrhc«t  stations  in  the  church.    'When  it  first  appeared  in  the 
world,  he  had  too  great  a  soul  to  make  the  common  return  of 
resentment  or  contempt,  or  to  esteem  a  diifisrenoe  of  opinion, 
cxiireesed  with  civility,  to  be  an  unpardonable  affhmt    So  far 
from  it,  that  he  not  only  was  pleased  to  express  some  good 
liking  of  the  manner  of  it,  but  laid  hold  on  aa  opportunity, 
which  then  Immediately  offered  itsdf,  of  doing  the  writer  a 
ver>'  considerable  piece  of  stmrlce.    I  think  myself  obliged, 
upon  this  occasion,  to  acknowledge  this  In  a  public  manner, 
wishing  that  such  a  procedure  may  at  length  cease  to  be  un- 
common  and  singular.' 


took  up  Hoadly's  works  with  warmth,  and  passed  a 
censure  upon  them,  as  calculated  to  subvert  the 
government  and  discipline  of  the  church,  and  to 
impugn  and  impeach  the  regal  supremacy  in  mat- 
ters ecclesiastical.  The  controversy  was  conducted 
with  unbecoming  violence,  and  several  bishops  and 
other  grave  divines  (the  excellent  Sherlock  among 
the  number)  forgot  the  dignity  of  their  station  and 
the  spirit  of  Christian  charity  in  the  heat  of  party 
warfare.  Pope  alludes  sarcastically  to  Hoadly's 
sermon  in  the  *  Dunciad' — 

Toland  and  Tindal,  prompt  at  priests  to  jeer, 
Yet  silent  bowed  to  Christ*s  no  kingdom  here. 

The  truth,  however,  is,  that  there  was  *  nothing 
whatever  in  Hoadly's  sermon  injurious  to  the  esta- 
blished endowments  and  privileges,  nor  to  the  dis- 
cipline and  government  of  the  English  church,  even 
in  theory.  If  this  had  been  the  case,  he  might  liave 
been  reproached  with  some  inconsistency  in  becom- 
ing so  large  a  partaker  of  her  honours  and  emolu- 
ments. He  even  admitted  the  usefulness  of  censures 
for  open  immoralities,  though  denying  all  church 
authority  to  oblige  any  one  to  external  communion, 
or  to  pass  any  sentence  which  should  determine  the 
condition  of  men  with  respect  to  the  favour  or  dis- 
pleasure of  God.  Another  great  question  in  this 
controversy  was  that  of  religious  liberty  as  a  civil 
right,  which  the  convocation  explicitly  denied.  And 
another  related  to  the  much  debated  exercise  of 
private  judgment  in  religion,  which,  as  one  party 
meant  virtually  to  take  away,  so  the  other  perhaps 
unreasonably  exaggerated.'*  The  style  of  Hoadly's 
controversial  treatises  is  strong  and  logical,  but 
without  any  of  the  graces  of  composition,  and  hence 
they  have  fallen  into  comparative  oblivion.  He  was 
author  of  several  other  works,  as  Terms  of  Accep- 
tance, Beasonableness  of  Conformity,  Treatise  on  Ute 
Sacrament,  &c  A  complete  edition  of  his  works 
was  published  by  his  son  in  three  folio  volumes ; 
his  sermons  are  now  considered  the  most  valuable 
portion  of  his  writings.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  independent  and  liberal  mind  of  Hoadly, 
aided  by  his  station  in  the  churcli,  tended  materially 
to  stem  the  torrent  of  slavish  submission  which  then 
prevailed  in  the  church  of  England 

The  first  extract  is  from  Hoadl/s  sermon  on  T/ie 
Nature  of  the  Kingdom  or  Church  of  Christ,  preached 
before  the  king  on  31st  March,  1717,  and  which, 
as  already  mentioned,  gave  rise  to  the  celebrated 
Bangorian  controversy. 

[77i«  Kingdom  of  Christ  not  of  this  World. "l 

\i,  therefore,  the  church  of  Christ  be  the  kingdom 
of  Christ,  it  is  emential  to  it  that  Christ  himself  be 
the  sole  lawgiver  and  sole  judge  of  his  subjects,  in  all 
points  relating  to  the  favour  or  displeasure  of  Almighty 
God ;  and  that  all  his  subjects,  in  what  station  soever 
they  may  be,  are  equally  subjects  to  him ;  and  that 
no  one  of  them,  any  more  than  another,  hath  autho- 
rity either  to  make  new  laws  for  Christ's  subjects,  or 
to  impose  a  sense  upon  the  old  ones,  which  is  the 
same  thing ;  or  to  judge,  censure,  or  punish  the  ser- 
vants of  another  master,  in  matters  relating  purely  to 
conscience  or  salvation.  If  any  person  hath  any  other 
notion,  either  through  a  long  use  of  words  with  incon- 
sistent meanings,  or  through  a  negligence  of  thought, 
let  him  but  ask  himself  whether  tne  church  of  Christ 
be  the  kingdom  of  Christ  or  not ;  and  if  it  be,  whether 
this  notion  of  it  doth  not  absolutelv  exclude  all  other 
legislators  and  judges  in  matters  relating  to  consdenee 
or  the  favour  of  God,  or  whether  it  can  be  his  king- 
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dom  if  any  mortal  men  hare  such  a  power  of  legisla- 
tion and  judgment  in  it.  This  inquiry  will  bring  ua 
l]«ck  to  the  first,  which  is  the  only  true  account  of  the 
church  of  Christ,  or  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  in  the 
mouth  of  a  Christian ;  that  it  is  the  number  of  men, 
whether  small  or  great,  whether  dispersed  or  united, 
who  truly  and  sincerely  are  subjects  to  Jesus  Christ 
alone  as  their  lawgirer  and  judge  in  matters  relating 
to  the  favour  of  God  and  their  eternal  salvation. 

The  next  principal  point  is,  that,  if  the  church  be 
the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  this  '  kingdom  be  not  of 
this  world,'  this  must  appear  from  the  nature  and  end 
of  the  laws  of  Christ,  and  of  those  rewards  and  punish- 
ments which  are  the  sanctions  of  his  laws.  Now,  his 
laws  are  declarations  relating  to  the  favour  of  Ood  in 
another  state  after  this.  They  are  declarations  of 
those  conditions  to  be  performed  in  this  world  on  our 
part,  without  which  Ood  will  not  make  us  happy  in 
that  to  come.  And  they  are  almost  all  general  ap- 
peals to  the  will  of  that  God ;  to  his  nature,  known 
by  the  common  reason  of  mankind,  and  to  the  imita- 
tion of  that  nature,  which  must  be  our  perfection. 
The  keeping  his  commandments  is  declared  the  way 
to  life,  and  the  doing  his  will  the  entrance  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  The  being  subjects  to  Christ,  is 
to  this  very  end,  that  we  may  the  better  and  more 
effectually  perform  the  will  of  God.  The  laws  of  this 
kingdom,  therefore,  as  Christ  left  them,  have  nothing 
of  this  world  in  their  view ;  no  tendency  either  to  the 
exaltation  of  some  in  worldly  pomp  and  dignity,  or 
to  their  absolute  dominion  over  the  faith  and  religious 
conduct  of  others  of  his  subjects,  or  to  the  erecting  of 
any  sort  of  temporal  kingdom  under  the  covert  and 
name  of  a  spiritual  one. 

The  sanctions  of  Christ's  law  are  rewards  and  punish- 
ments. But  of  what  sort  f  Not  the  rewards  of  this 
world ;  not  the  offices  or  glories  of  this  state ;  not  the 
pains  of  prisons,  banishments,  fines,  or  any  lesser  and 
more  moderate  penalties;  nay,  not  the  much  lesser 
negative  discouragements  that  belong  to  human  so- 
ciety. He  was  far  from  thinking  that  these  could  be 
the  instruments  of  such  a  persuasion  as  he  thought 
acceptable  to  God.  But,  as  the  great  end  of  his  king- 
dom was  to  guide  men  to  happiness  after  the  short 
ima^  of  it  were  over  here  below,  so  he  took  his 
motives  from  that  place  where  his  kingdom  first  be- 
gan,  and  where  it  was  at  last  to  end ;  from  those  re- 
wards and  punishments  in  a  future  state,  which  had 
no  relation  to  this  world ;  and  to  show  that  his  *  king- 
dom was  not  of  this  world,'  all  the  sanctions  which  he 
thought  fit  to  give  to  his  laws  were  not  of  this  world 
at  all. 

St  Paul  understood  this  so  well,  that  he  gives  an 
account  of  his  own  conduct,  and  that  of  others  in  the 
same  station,  in  these  words :  *  Knowing  the  terrors  of 
the  Lord,  we  persuade  men :'  whereas,  in  too  many 
Christian  countries  since  his  days,  if  some  who  profess 
to  succeed  him  were  to  give  an  account  of  their  own 
conduct,  it  must  be  in  a  quite  contrary  strain : '  Know- 
ing the  terrors  of  this  world,  and  having  them  in  our 
power,  we  do  not  persuade  men,  but  force  their  out- 
ward profession  against  their  inward  persuasion.' 

Now,  wherever  this  is  practised,  whether  in  a  great 
degree  or  a  small,  in  that  place  there  is  so  far  a  change 
from  a  kingdom  which  is  not  of  this  world,  to  a  king- 
dom which  is  of  this  world.  As  soon  as  ever  you  hear 
of  any  of  the  engines  of  this  world,  whether  of  the 
greater  or  the  lesser  sort,  you  must  immediately  think 
that  then,  and  so  far,  the  kingdom  of  this  world  takes 
place.  For,  if  the  very  essence  of  God's  worship  be 
spirit  and  truth,  if  religion  be  virtue  and  charity, 
under  the  belief  of  a  Supreme  Governor  and  Judge,  if 
true  xeal  faith  caimot  be  the  effect  of  force,  and  if 
thnte  can  be  no  reward  where  there  is  no  willing 
,  diQloe — tbeiiy  in  all  or  any  of  these  cases,  to  apply 
H  llm^^ll  -^I'^wure  or  pain,  iA  to  act 


contrazy  to  the  interests  of  true  religion,  as  it  is 
plainly  opposite  to  the  maxims  upon  which  Christ  | 
foimded  hu  kingdom ;  who  chose  the  motiTei  vhidi 
are  not  of  this  world,  to  support  a  kingdcun  which  i* 
not  of  this  world.  And  indeed  it  is  too  visible  w  be 
hid,  that  wherever  the  rewards  and  puxuahments  an 
chuiged  from  future  to  present,  from  the  w<Nrl<i  u 
come  to  the  world  now  in  possession,  there  the  kix^- 
dom  founded  by  our  Saviour  is,  in  the  nature  of  it, 
so  far  changed,  that  it  is  become,  in  sudi  a  degree, 
what  he  professed  his  kingdom  was  not — thai  it.  ct 
this  world ;  of  the  same  sort  with  other  oonunca 
earthly  kingdoms,  in  which  the  rewards  are  wcsUlj 
honours,  posts,  offices,  pomp,  attendance,  doounics; 
and  the  punishments  are  prisons,  fines,  baaisimusts, 
galleys  and  racks,  or  something  less  of  the  same  scfO. 

[Iromcal  View  ofProUit^mt  It^alUbSitjf.] 

[From  the  *  Dedication  to  Papo  Oemcnt  XI.,  preftxed  to  Sr 
R.  Steele's  Account  of  the  State  of  the  Ronan  CatlMlk  Slc- 
ligion  throughout  the  World.*] 

Your  holiness  is  not  perhaps  aware  hoip  near  the 
churches  of  us  Protestants  have  at  length  eos^*  Vt 
those  privileges  and  perfections  which  you  boast  of  4^ 
peculiar  to  your  own  :  so  neu*,  that  manj  of  the 
most  quick -sighted  and  ss^acioos  penona  have  dcc 
been  able  to  discover  any  oQier  difiinence  between  ut. 
as  to  the  main  principle  of  all  doctrine,  goremiDci:, 
worship,  and  discipline,  but  this  one,  namely,  that 
you  cannot  err  in  anything  you  determine,  and  vc 
never  do :  that  is,  in  other  wonis,  that  you  axe  infal- 
lible, and  we  always  in  the  right.  We  cannot  bai 
esteem  the  advantage  to  be  exceedingly  on  o;ir  A<lr 
in  this  case ;  because  we  have  all  the  bmefifes  of  in- 
fallibility without  the  absurdity  of  pretending  to  ii. 
and  without  the  uneasy  task  of  maintaining  a  po«i.t 
so  shocking  to  the  understanding  of  mankind.  Aad 
vou  must  pardon  us  if  we  cannot  help  thinVing  jt  ii 
be  as  great  and  as  glorious  a  privilege  in  tii  to  &» 
always  in  the  right,  without  the  pretence  to  in&lli- 
bility,  as  it  can  be  in  you  to  be  always  in  the  wiva:^. 
with  it. 

Thus,  the  synod  of  Dort  (for  whose  unerring  deo- 
sions  public  thanks  to  Almighty  God  are  eveiy  thrcr 
years  offered  up  with  the  greatest  solemnity  by  ihr 
magistrates  in  that  country),  the  councils  of  the  rr- 
formed  in  France,  the  assembly  of  the  kirit  of  Scb«* 
land,  and  (if  I  may  presume  to  name  it)  the  conriv^- 
tion  of  England,  have  been  all  found  to  hare  the  ven 
same  imquestionable  authority  which  jour  charLi 
claims,  solely  upon  the  infallibility  whidi  resides  ia 
it ;  and  the  people  to  be  under  the  very  aamc  str-^ 
obligation  of  obedience  to  their  determinations,  w&^ 
with  you  is  the  consequence  only  of  an  absolute  in- 
fallibility. The  reason,  therefore,  whj  we  do  boc 
openly  set  up  an  infallibility  is,  because  we  caa  d-j 
without  it.  Authority  results  as  well  from  power  v 
from  right,  and  a  majority  of  votes  is  as  stracf  a 
foundation  for  it  as  infallibility  itself.  Cooncils  thai 
may  err,  never  do :  and  besides,  being  composfd  etf* 
men  whose  peculiar  business  it  is  to  be  in  the  ri^t, 
it  is  very  immodest  for  any  private  perMn  to  thiak 
them  not  so ;  because  this  is  to  set  up  a  priTacr 
corrupted  understanding  above  a  public  uncoiTapl<^ 
judgment. 

Ijius  it  is  in  the  north,  as  well  aa  the  aoatk : 
abroad,  as  well  as  at  home.  All  maintain  the  exercisir 
of  the  same  authority  in  themselves,  which  yec  thf-v  » 
know  not  how  so  much  as  to  speak  of  without  ridic^^ 
in  others. 

In  England  it  stands  thus :  The  ayiLod  of  Don  :• 
of  no  weight ;  it  determined  many  doctnikcs  wi«n^ 
The  assembly  of  Scotland  hath  nothing  oC  a  eua 
authority ;  and  is  very  much  out  in  its  scb 
doctrines,  worship,  and  government.    Sot  the 
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which,  nboTeoll  citlien,k  difference  of  opinion  is  mott 
allowable  ;  >uch  aa  are  acknowledged  to  be  Tor;  ab- 
struse and  uuiutelligible,  and  to  hare  been  in  all  »gea 
thought  of  and  judged  of  with  the  same  difiereoee  and 


I  or  ELgland   U  Tested  with  all  authority,  and  justl; 

j  Fh&llengeth  all  obedience. 

If  one  crosses  ■  rirer  in  the  north,  there  it  stands 

I  thus :  The  church  of  England  i»  not  enough  reform- 
ed ;  iti  doctrines,  worship,  and  government,  haie  too 

'  much  of  ontichristion  Rome  in  them.  But  the  kirk 
or  Srotlond  hath  a  divine  right  from  it«  onl;  head, 
Jesu!  Christ,  to  meet  and  to  enact  wliat  to  it  ihall 
wen  fit,  for  the  good  of  his  cbutch. 

Thui,  we  left  jou  for  ^oui  enonnona  unjustifiable 
claim  to  on  unerring  spirit,  uid  hare  found  out  a 
way,  unknown  to  jour  holiness  and  jour  predecessors, 
of  cUiming  all  the  rights  that  belone  to  infallibilitj, 
eicu  whibt  He  disclaim  and  abjure  the  thing  itself. 

As  for  us  of  the  church  of  England,  if  we  will 
belicTemanjaf  its  greatest  adTOcates,  we  hare  bishops 
in  a,  succession  as  certainly  uninterrupted  jrom  the 
apostles,  as  jour  church  could  communicate  it  to  us. 
Aail  upon  this  bottom,  whicli  makes  us  a  true  church, 
we  have  a  right  to  separate  froiu  you;  but  no  persons 
tiring  hare  a  right  to  differ  or  separate  from  tu.  And 
thej,  again,  who  differ  from  us,  Tolue  themselTca  upon 
something  or  other  in  which  we  are  supposed  defective, 
or  upon  ^ing  free  from  some  superfluities  which  we 
enjoy  ;  and  Uiink  it  liord,  that  any  will  be  still  going 
further,  and  refine  upon  their  scheme  of  worship  and 

Thus  we  bare  indeed  left  yw ;  but  we  haie  fixed 
ourselres  in  jour  seat,  and  make  no  scruple  to  re- 

of  others  wheneier  we  think  it  proper. 

^^'G  hare  all  sufficiently  felt  the  load  of  the  two 
topics  ofhaity  and  schitn.  We  have  been  persecuted, 
hauged,  burned,  mMSocred  (sa  jonr  holiness  well 
knows)  for  hatlia  and  tdtinnatict.  But  all  this  hath 
not  mode  us  eick  of  those  two  words.     We  can  still 


us  from  your  quarter.  It  often  pute  me  in  mind 
(jour  holiness  must  allow  me  to  be  a  little  ludicrous,  if 
you  admit  me  to  jour  conversation),  it  often,  1  say, 
puts  me  in  mind  of  a  pUy  which  I  have  seen  amongst 
some  merrj  people  :  a  man  strikes  his  next  neigh- 
bour with  all  his  force,  and  he,  instead  of  returning  It 
to  the  man  who  gave  it,  communicatee  it,  with  equal 
leal  and  strength,  to  another;  and  this  to  another  ; 
and  so  it  circulates,  till  it  returns  perhaps  to  him  who 
set  the  sport  agoing.  Thus  your  holiness  begins  the 
attack.  You  call  ui  heretics  and  schismatics,  and 
bum  and  destroy  us  as  such  ;  though,  God  knows, 
there  is  no  more  right  anjwhere  to  use  heretics  or 
schismatics  barborouslj,  than  those  who  think  and 
speak  as  their  superiors  bid  them.  But  so  it  is.  You 
thunder  out  the  sentence  agunst  ui.  Wt  think  it  ill 
mannera  to  give  it  jnni  back  again  ;  but  we  throw  it 
out  upon  the  next  brethren  that  come  in  our  way  ; 
anit  thej  upon  others;  and  so  it  goes  round,  till  some 

EDrhaps  hare  sense  and  courage  enough  to  throw  it 
oek  upon  those  who  fint  began  the  disturbance  by 
prcteuding  (0  authority  where  there  can  be  none. 

V\'i-  hare  not  indeed  now  the  power  of  burning 
lii-rettcs,  as  our  forefathers  of  the  Beformation  had. 
The  civil  power  hath  taken  awaj  the  act  which  con- 
tinued that  glorious  privilege  to  them,  upon  the  re- 
monstrance of  several  persons  that  thej  tsuld  not 
sleep  whilst  that  act  was  awake.  But  then,  every- 
thing on  this  side  death  still  remains  untouched  to 
us :  we  can  molest,  harass,  imprison,  and  ruin  any 
Tiiitn  who  pretends  to  be  wiser  than  his  bettera.     And 

.1 unspotted  the  man's  character  is,  the  more 

,  we  think  it  to  take  such  crushing  methods. 
the  toleration  hath  been  authorised  in  these 


natioDS,  the  legal  leal  of  men  hath  fallen  the 
apon  heretics  (for  it  must  always,  it  seenu. 


the  hi 


B  Leslie  (1C50-IT22),  autlior  of  a  work 


ChiriaLnUb 

law  in  London,  but  afterwards  turned  his  attention  to 
divinity,  and  in  I6B0  look  orders.  As  chancellor  of 
the  cathedral  of  Connor,  he  distingtiished  himself  by 
several  disputations  with  Catholic  divines,  and  bj 
the  boldness  with  which  he  opposed  the  pro-popish 
designs  of  King  James.  Nevertheless,  at  the  revo- 
lution, he  adopted  a  decisive  tone  of  Jacobitisni, 
from  which  he  never  swerved  through  life.  Hemoy- 
ing  to  London,  he  was  chieQj  engaged  for  several  | 
years  in  writing  controversial  worluagainstquakcrs.  : 
Sociniani,  and  deists,  of  which,  however,  none  are  | 
now  remembered,  besides  the  little  treatise  of  which 
the  title  has  been  given,  and  which  appeared  in  1699. 
lie  also  wrote  many  occasional  and  periodical  tracts 
in  behalf  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  to  whose  cause  his 
talents  and  celebrity  certainly  lend  no  small  luitrc. 
Being  for  one  of  these  publications  obliged  to  leave 
the  country,  he  repaired  in  17)3  to  the  court  of  the 
Chevalier  at  Bar  le  Due,  and  was  well  received. 
James  allowed  him  to  have  a  chapel  fitted  up  for 
the  English  service,  and  was  even  expected  to  lend 
a  favourable  ear  to  his  arguments  against  popery ; 
but  this  expectation  proved  vain.  Jt  was  not  pos- 
sible for  an  earnest  and  bitter  coDtroversialiit  likfl 
Leslie  to  remain  king  at  rest  in  such,  a  situation, 
and  we  are  not  therefore  surprised  to  find  him  re- 
tom  in  disgiut  to  England  in  17ai.  He  ioon  after 
died  at  his  house  of  Gloslough,  in  the  county  of 
Monaghan.  The  works  of  this  remarkable  ruan 
have  be«n  collected  in  seven  volumes  (Uxford,  1S3S), 
and  it  must  be  allowed  that  thej  place  their  author 
very  high  in  the  list  of  controversial  writers,  the  in- 
senuitr  of  the  argomeDts  being  ouly  eqaalled  by  the 
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keenness  and  pertinacity  with  which  they  are  on 
all  occasions  followed  out;  hut  a  modern  reader  sighs 
to  think  of  viyid  talents  spent,  with  life-long  perse- 
verance,  on  discussions  which  haye  tended  so  little 
to  henefit  mankind. 

WILLIAM  WHI8T0N. 

• 

William  Whiston  (1667-\752)  was  an  ahle  hut 
eccentric  scholar,  and  so  distinguished  as  a  mathe- 
matician, that  he  was  made  deputy  professor  of 
mathematics  in  the  university  of  Cambridge,  and 
afterwards  successor  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  of  whose 
principles  he  was  one  of  the  most  successful  ex- 
pounders. Entering  into  holy  orders,  he  became 
chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  Norwich,  rector  of  Lowe- 
stoffe,  &c.  He  was  also  appointed  Boyle  lecturer 
in  the  university,  but  was  at  length  expelled  for 
promulgating  Arian  opinions.  He  then  went  to 
London,  where  a  subscription  was  made  for  him, 
and  he  delivered  a  series  of  lectures  on  astronomy, 
whidi  were  patronised  by  Addison  and  Steele. 
Towards  the  close  of  his  life,  Whiston  became  a 
Baptist,  and  believed  that  the  millennium  was  ap- 
proaching, when  the  Jews  would  all  be  restored. 
Had  he  confined  himself  to  mathematical  studies, 
he  would  have  earned  a  high  name  in  science ;  but 
his  time  and  attention  were  dissipated  by  his  theo- 
logical pursuits,  in  which  he  evinced  more  zeal  than 
judgment.  His  works  are  numerous.  Besides  a 
ThiKjry  of  the  Eearthy  in  defence  of  the  Mosaic  ac- 
count of  the  creation,  published  in  1696,  and  some 
tracts  on  the  Newtonian  system,  he  wrote  an  Esaay 
on  the  Revelation  of  St  John  (1706),  Sermons  on  tlie 
Scripture  Prophecies  (1708),  Primitive  Cliristianity 
Revived^  five  volumes,  (1712),  Memoirs  of  his  own 
Life,  (1749-50),  &c.  An  extract  from  the  last  men- 
tioned book  is  subjoined : — 

[Anecdote  of  the  Ditcovenj  of  the  Netcionian 
Philosophy,] 

After  I  had  taken  holy  orders,  I  returned  to  the 
college,  and  went  on  with  my  own  studies  there,  par- 
ticularly the  mathematics  and  the  Cartenian  philo- 
Hophy,  which  was  alone  in  vogue  with  us  at  that  time. 
But  it  was  not  long  before  I,  with  immense  pains,  but 
no  assistance,  set  myself  with  the  utmost  zeal  to  the 
study  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  wonderful  discoveries  in 
his  *  Philosophise  Natural  is  Principia  Mathematica,' 
one  or  two  of  which  lectures  I  had  heard  him  read  in 
the  public  schools,  though  I  understood  them  not  at 
all  at  that  time — being  indeed  greatly  excited  thereto 
by  a  paper  of  Dr  Gregory's,  when  he  was  professor  in 
Scotland,  wherein  he  had  given  the  most  prodigious 
commendations  to  that  work,  as  not  only  right  in  all 
things,  but  in  a  manner  the  effect  of  a  plainly  divine 
genius,  and  had  already  caused  several  of  his  scholars 
to  keep  acts,  as  we  call  them,  upon  several  branches 
of  the  Newtonian  philosophy ;  while  we  at  Cambridge, 
poor  wretches,  were  ignominiously  studying  the  fic- 
titious hypotheses  of  the  Cartesian,  which  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  had  also  himself  done  formerly,  as  I  have 
heard  him  say.  What  the  occasion  of  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton's leaving  the  Cartesian  philosophy,  and  of  dis- 
covering his  amazing  theory  of  gravity  was,  I  have 
heard  him  long  ago,  soon  afler  my  first  acquaintance 
with  him,  which  was  1694,  thus  relate,  and  of  which 
Dr  Pemberton  gives  the  like  account,  and  somewhat 
more  fully,  in  the  preface  to  his  explication  of  his  phi- 
losophy. It  was  this :  an  inclination  came  into  Sir 
Isaac's  mind  to  try  whether  the  same  power  did  not 
keep  the  moon  in  her  orbit,  notwithstanding  her  pro- 
jectile velocity,  which  he  knew  always  tended  to 
go  along  a  straight  line  the  tangent  of  that  orbit, 
which  makes  stones  and  all  heavy  bodies  with  us 


fall  downward,  and  which  we  call  gravity!  taking 
this  postulatum,  which  had  been  thought  of  before, 
that  such  power  might  decrease  in  a  duplicate  propor- 
tion of  the  distances  from  the  earth's  centre.  Upon 
Sir  Isaac's  first  trial,  when  he  took  a  d^ree  of  a 
great  circle  on  the  earth's  surface,  whence  a  degree  at 
the  distance  of  the  moon  was  to  be  determined  also, 
to  be  sixty  measured  miles  only,  according  to  the 
gross  measures  then  in  use,  he  was  in  some  degree 
disappointed ;  and  the  power  that  restrained  the  moon 
in  her  orbit,  measured  by  the  versed  sinee  of  that 
orbit,  appeared  not  to  be  quite  the  same  that  was  to 
be  expected  had  it  been  the  power  of  gravity  alone 
by  which  the  moon  was  there  influenced.  Upon  this 
disappointment,  which  made  Sir  Isaac  suspect  that 
this  power  was  partly  that  of  gravity  and  partly  that 
of  Cartesius's  vortices,  ho  threw  aside  the  palter  of 
his  calculation,  and  went  to  other  studies.  However, 
some  time  afterward,  when  Monsieur  Picart  had 
much  more  exactly  measured  the  earth,  and  found 
that  a  degree  of  a  great  circle  was  sixty-nine  and  a- 
half  such  miles,  Sir  Isaac,  in  turning  over  some  of  his 
fonner  papers,  lighted  upon  this  old  imperfect  ohlciila- 
tion,  and,  correcting  his  former  error,  discovered  that 
this  power,  at  the  true  correct  distance  of  the  moon 
from  the  earth,  not  only  tended  to  the  earth's  centre, 
as  did  the  common  power  of  gravity  with  us,  but  was 
exactly  of  the  right  quantity ;  and  that  if  a  stone 
was  carried  up  to  the  moon,  or  to  sixty  semi-diameters 
of  the  earth,  and  let  faU  downward  by  its  gravity, 
and  the  moon's  own  menstrual  motion  was  stopped, 
and  she  was  let  fall  by  that  power  which  before  re- 
tained her  in  her  orbit,  they  would  exactly  finll  to- 
wards the  same  point,  and  with  the  same  velocity ; 
which  was  therefore  no  other  power  than  that  of 
gravity.  And  since  that  power  appeared  to  extend  a« 
far  as  the  moon,  at  the  distance  of  240^000  miles, 
it  was  but  natural,  or  rather  necessary,  to  suppose 
it  might  reach  twice,  thrice,  four  times,  ^c,  the  same 
distance,  with  the  same  diminution,  according  to  the 
squares  of  such  distances  perpetually :  which  noUe 
discovery  proved  the  happy  occasion  of  the  invention 
of  the  wonderful  Newtonian  philosophy. 


DR  PHILIP  DODDRIDGE. 

Dr  Philip  Doddridge,  a  distinguished  noncon- 
formist divine  and  author,  was  bom  in  London,  June 
26,  1702.    His  grandfather  had  been  ^ccted  from 
the  living  of  Shepperton,  in  Middlesex,  by  the  act 
of  uniformity  in  1662 ;  and  his  fiiither,  a  man  engaged 
in  mercantile  pursuits  in  London,  married  the  only 
daughter  of  a  German,  who  had  fled  from  Prague  to 
escape  the  persecution  which  raged  in  Botiemja* 
after  the  expulsion  of  Frederick,  the  Elector  Pala- 
tine, when  to  abjure  or  emigrate  were  the  only  altc9r- 
natives.    The  pious  parents  of  Doddridge  early  in- 
structed him  in  religions  knowledge.    *  I  have  heard 
him  relate,'  says  his  biographer,  Mr  Job  Orton, 
'  that  his  mother  taught  him  the  history  of  the  Ohl 
aud  New  Testaments,  before  he  could  read,  by  tile 
assistance  of  some  Dutch  tiles  in  the  chimney  in  tbe 
room  where  they  commonly  sat  *,  and  her  inse  and 
pious  reflections  upon  the  stories  there  repiresente>d 
were  the  means  of  making  some  good  impivssians 
upon  his  heart,  which  never  wore  oat;  and  ~ 
fore  this  method  of  instruction  he  fteqoently 
mended  to  parents.*    In  1712,  Doddridge  wn 
to  school  at  Kingston-upon-Thames ;  but  both  K|^ 
parents  dying  within  three  years  aftenrarda,  he  W]_ 
removed  to  St  Albans,  and  whilst  there,  was  aolemuW' 
admitted,  in  his  sixteenth  year,  a  member  of    ~ 
nonconforming   congregation.     His   religkms 
pressions  were  ardent  and  sincere;  and  whtQ^ 
1718,  the  Duchess  of  Bedford  made  him  sn 
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educate  him  for  the  ministry  in  the  church  of 
England,  Doddridge  declined,  from  conscientiouB 
scruples,  to  ayail  liimself  of  this  advantage.     A 
generous  friend,  Dr  Clarke  of  St  Albans,  now  stepped 
forward  to  patronise  the  stndious  yoath,  and  in  1719 
he  was  placed  at  an  academy  established  at  Kib- 
worth,  Leicestershire,  for  the  eiducation  of  dissenters. 
Here  he  resided  three  years,  pmrsuing  his  studies  for 
the  ministry,  and  cultivating  a  taste  for  elegant  litera- 
ture.   To  one  of  his  fellow-pupils  who  had  condoled 
witli  him  on  being  buried  alive,  Doddridge  writes 
in  the  following  happy  strain : — *  Here  I  stick  close 
to  those  delightful  studies  which  a  favourable  pro- 
vidence has  made  the  business  of  my  life.    One  day 
passeth  away  after  another,  and  I  only  know  that  it 
'  passeth  pleasantly  with  me.    As  for  the  world  about 
I  me,  I  have  very  little  concern  with  it    I  live  almost 
like  a  tortoise  shut  up  in  its  shell,  almost  always  in 
the  same  to^vn,  the  same  house,  ibe  same  chamber ; 
yet  I  live  like  a  prince — not,  indeed,  in  the  pomp  of 
greatness,  but  the  pride  of  liberty;  master  of  my 
books,  master  of  my  time,  and,  I  hope  I  may  add, 
master  of  myself.     I  can  willingly  give  up  the 
charms  of  Tendon,  the  luxury,  the  company,  the 
popularity  of  it,  for  the  secret  pleasures  of  rational 
employment  and  self-approbation ;  retired  from  ap- 
plause and  reproach,  from  envy  and  contempt,  and 
the  destructive  baits  of  avarice  and  ambition.    So 
that,  instead  of  lamenting  it  as  my  misfortune, 
you  should  congratulate  me  upon  it  as  my  happi- 
ness, that  I  am  confined  in  an  obscure  village,  see- 
ing it  gives  me  so  many  valuable  advantages  to  the 
most  important  purposes  of  devotion  and  philo- 
sophy, and,  I  hope  I  may  add,  usefulness  too.'    Tlie 
obscure  village  had  also  further  attractions.      It 
appears  from  the  correspondence  of  Doddridge  (pub- 
lished by  his  great-grandson  in  1829),  that  the  young 
divine  was  of  a  susceptible  temperament,  and  was 
generally  in  love  with  some  fair  one  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, with  whom  he  kept  up  a  constant  and 
lively  interchange  of  letters.    The  levity  or  gaiety 
of  some  of  these  epistles  is  remarkable  in  one  of  so 
staid  and  devout  a  public  character.    His  style  is 
always  excellent — correct  and  playful  like  that  of 
Cowper,  and  interesting  from  the  very  egotism  and 
carelessness  of  the  writer.    To  one  of  his  female 
correspondents  he  thus  describes  his  situation : — 

*  You  know  I  love  a  country  life,  and  here  we 
have  it  in  perfection.    I  am  roused  in  the  morning 
with  the  chirping  of  sparrows,  the  cooing  of  pigeons, 
the  lowing  of  kine,  the  bleating  of  sheep,  and,  to 
complete  the  concert,  the  grunting  of  swine  and 
neigliing  of  horses.    We  have  a  mighty  pleasant 
garden  and  orchard,  and  a  fine  arbour  under  some 
tall  shfidy  limes,  that  form  a  kind  of  lofty  dome,  of 
which,  as  a  native  of  the  great  city,  you  may  per- 
haps catch  a  glimmering  idea,  if  I  name  the  cupola 
of  St  Paul's.    And  then,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
house,  there  is  a  large  space  which  we  call  a  wilder- 
ness,  and  which,  I  fancy,  would  please  you  ex- 
tx^mely.    The  ground  is  a  dainty  green  sward ;  a 
brook  runs  sparkling  through  the  middle,  and  there 
arc  two  large  fish-ponds  at  one  end ;  both  the  ponds 
and  the  brook  are  surrounded  with  willows;  and 
there  are  several  shady  walks  under  the  trees,  be- 
sides little  knots  of  young  willows  interspersed  at 
convenient  distances.    This  is  the  nursery  of  our 
lambs  and  calves,  with  whom  I  have  the  honour  to 
be  intimately  acquainted.    Here  I  generally  spend 
the  evening,  and  pay  my  respects  to  the  setting  sun, 
when  the  variety  and  the  beauty  of  the  prospect  in- 
spire a  pleasure  that  I  know  not  how  to  express.    I 
am  sometimes  so  transported  with  these  inanimate 
beauties,  that  I  fancy  I  am  like  Adam  in  Paradise ; 
and  it  is  my  only  misfortune  that  I  want  an  Eve, 


and  have  none  but  tlie  birds  of  the  air,  and  the  beasts 
of  the  field,  for  my  companions.' 

To  another  lady,  whom  he  styles  '  aunt,'  he  ad- 
dressed the  following  complimentary  effusion,  more 
like  the  epistle  of  a  cavalier  poet  than  of  a  noncon- 
formist preacher : — 

*  You  see,  madam,  I  treat  you  with  rustic  simpli- 
city, and  perhaps  talk  more  like  an  uncle  than  a 
nephew.  But  I  think  it  is  a  necessary  truth,  that 
ought  not  to  be  concealed  because  it  may  possibly 
disoblige.  In  short,  madam,  I  will  tell  you  roundly, 
that  if  a  lady  of  your  character  cannot  bear  to  hear 
a  word  in  her  own  commendation,  she  must  rather 
resolve  to  go  out  of  the  world,  or  not  attend  to  any- 
thing that  is  said  in  it  And  if  you  are  determined 
to  indulge  this  unaccountable  humour,  depend  upon 
it,  that  with  a  thousand  excellent  qualities  and 
agreeable  accomplishments,  you  will  be  one  of  the 
most  imhappy  creatures  in  tlie  world.  I  assure  you, 
madam,  you  will  meet  with  affliction  every  day  of 
your  life.  You  frown  when  a  home-bred  unthink- 
ing boy  tells  you  that  he  is  extremely  entertained 
with  your  letters.  Surely  you  arc  in  a  downright 
rage  whenever  you  converse  with  gentlemen  of  re- 
fined taste  and  solid  judgment ;  for  I  am  sure,  let 
them  be  ever  so  much  upon  their  guard,  they  cannot 
forbear  tormenting  you  about  an  agreeable  person,  a 
fine  air,  a  sparkling  wit,  steady  prudence,  and  unaf- 
fected piety,  and  a  thousand  other  things  that  I  am 
afraid  to  name,  although  even  I  can  dimly  perceive 
them ;  or,  if  they  have  so  much  humility  as  not  to 
talk  of  them  to  your  face,  you  will  be  sure  to  hear 
of  them  at  second  hand.  Poor  aunt!  I  profess  I 
pity  you ;  and  if  I  did  but  know  any  one  circum- 
stance of  your  character  that  was  a  little  defective, 
I  would  be  sure  to  expatiate  upon  it  out  of  pure 
good  nature.' 

From  his  first  sermon,  delivered  at  the  age  of 
twenty,  Doddridge  became  a  marked  preacher  among 
the  dissenters,  and  had  calls  to  various  congrega- 
tions. In  1729  he  settled  at  Northampton,  and  be- 
came celebrated  for  his  abilities,  diligence,  and  zeal,  j 
Here  he  undertook  to  receive  pupils,  and  was  so 
successful,  that  in  a  few  years  he  engaged  an  assis- 
tant, to  whom  he  assigned  the  care  of  the  junior 
pupils,  and  the  direction  of  the  academy  during  his 
absence.  He  first  appeared  as  an  author  in  1730, 
when  he  published  a  pamphlet  on  the  Means  of  Re- 
viving  the  Dissenting  Interest  He  afterwards  applied 
himself  to  the  composition  of  practical  religious 
works.  His  Sermons  on  the  Education  of  Children 
(1732),  Sermons  to  Young  People  (1735),  and  Ten 
Sermons  on  the  Power  and  Grace  of  Christy  and  the 
Evidences  of  his  Glorious  Gospel  (1736),  were  all  well 
received  by  the  public  In  1741  appeared  his  Prac- 
tical  Discourses  on  Regeneration^  and  in  1745  T%e 
Rise  and  Progress  of  Religion  in  the  SouL  The  latter 
forms  a  body  of  practical  divinity  and  Christian 
experience  which  has  never  been  surpassed  by  any 
work  of  the  same  nature.  In  1747  appeared  his  still 
popular  work.  Some  Remarkable  Patsages  in  the  Life 
of  Ckiond  James  Gardiner,  who  was  slain  by  the  Reiias 
at  the  Battle  of  Prestonpans,  SepL  21,  1745.  Gardiner 
was  a  brave  Scottish  officer,  who  liad  served  with 
distinction  under  Mariborough,  and  was  aid-de- 
camp to  the  Earl  of  Stair  on  his  embassy  to  Paris. 
From  a  gav  libertine  life  he  was  suddenly  converted 
to  one  of  the  strictest  piety,  by  wluit  he  oonceivedto 
be  a  supernatural  interference,  namely,  a  visiUe  re- 
presentation of  Christ  upon  the  cross,  suspended  in 
the  air,  amidst  an  unusual  blaze  of  light,  and  sooom- 
panied  by  a  declaration  of  the  words,  *  Oh,  sinner ! 
did  I  snfiTer  this  for  thee,  and  are  these  the  returns?' 
From  the  period  of  this  vision  till  his  death,  twenty- 
six  years  afterwards,  (Colonel  Gardiner  maintidned 
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the  life  and  character  of  a  sincere  and  zealous  Chris- 
tian, united  with  that  of  an  intrepid  and  actiye 
officer.  Besides  sereral  single  sermons  and  charges 
delivered  at  the  ordination  of  some  of  his  brethren, 
Dr  Doddridge  published  an  elaborate  work,  the  re- 
sult of  many  years*  study,  entitled  The  Family  Expo- 
sitory Containing  a  Version  and  Paraphrase  of  the  New 
Testament,  with  Critical  Notes,  and  a  Practical  Im- 
provement of  each  Section.  This  compendium  of 
Scriptural  knowledge  was  received  with  the  greatest 
approbation  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  was 
translated  into  several  languages.  Doddridge  con- 
tinued his  useful  and  laborious  life  at  Northampton 
for  many  years;  but  his  health  failing,  he  was, 
in  1751,  advised  to  remove  to  a  warmer  clunate  for 
the  winter.  The  generosity  of  his  friends  suppUed 
ample  fonds  for  his  stay  abroad,  and  in  September 
of  the  same  year  he  sailed  from  Falmouth  for  Lisbon. 
He  arrived  there  on  the  21st  of  October,  but  sur- 
vived only  five  days,  djring  October  26,  1751.  The 
solid  learning,  unquestioned  piety,  and  truly  Catholic 
liberality  and  benevolence  of  Dr  Doddridge,  secured 
fbr  him  the  warm  respect  and  admiration  of  his  con- 
temporaries of  all  sects.  He  heartily  wished  and 
prayed  for  a  greater  union  among  Protestants,  and 
longed  for  the  happy  time  when,  to  use  his  own  words, 
*the  question  would  be,  not  how  much  we  may 
lawfully  impose,  and  how  much  we  may  lawfiiUy 
dispute,  but  on  the  one  side  what  we  may  waive,  and 
on  the  other  what  we  may  acquiesce  in,  from  a  prin- 
ciple of  mutual  tenderness  and  respect,  without  dis- 
pleasing our  common  Lord,  and  injuring  that  great 
cause  of  original  Christianity  which  he  hath  ap- 
pointed us  to  guard.'  As  an  author,  the  reputation 
of  Doddridge  depends  chiefly  on  his  *  Family  Exjx)- 
sitor,'  to  which  the  only  objection  that  has  been 
urged,  is  the  occasional  redundance  of  some  of  his 
paraphrases.  His  interpretation  of  particular  texts 
and  passages  may  also  be  variously  judged  of;  but 
the  solid  learning  and  research  of  the  author,  his 
critical  acuteness,  and  the  persuasive  earnestness  of 
his  practical  reflections,  render  the  work  altogether 
an  honour  to  English  theological  literature.  Dr 
Doddridge  was  author  of  what  Johnson  calls  *  one 
of  the  finest  epigrams  in  the  English  language.* 
The  subject  is  his  family  motto,  *  Dum  vivimus 
vivamus,*  which,  in  its  primary  signification,  is  not 
very  suitable  to  a  Chnstian  divine,  but  he  para- 
phrased it  thus: — 

Live  while  you  live,  the  epicure  would  say, 
And  seize  the  pleasures  of  the  present  day. 
Live  while  you  live,  the  sacred  preacher  crieS| 
And  give  to  God  each  moment  as  it  flies. 
Lord,  in  my  views  let  both  united  be ; 
I  live  in  pleasure  when  I  live  to  thee. 

Our  specimens  of  Doddridge  are  exclusively  from 
his  letters. 

IThe  Dangerous  Illness  of  a  Daughter.'] 
[Written  from  Northampton,  August  1740,  to  Mrs  Doddridge.] 

When  I  came  down  to  prayer  on  Lord's  day  morn- 
ing, at  eight  o'clock,  immediately  afler  the  short 
prayer  with  which  you  know  we  begin  family  worship, 
Mrs  Wilson  (who  has  indeed  showed  a  most  prudent 
and  tender  care  of  the  children,  and  managed  her 
trust  veiy  well  during  your  absence)  came  to  me  in 
tears,  and  told  me  that  Mr  Knott  wanted  to  speak 
with  me  :  I  immediately  guessed  his  errand,  especially 
when  I  saw  he  was  so  overwhelmed  with  grief  that  he 
could  scarcely  utter  it.  It  was  natural  U>  ask  if  my 
child  were  dead !  He  told  me  she  was  yet  alive,  but 
that  the  doctor  had  hardly  any  hopes  at  all,  for  she 
was  seized  at  two  in  the  morning  with  a  chilliness, 


which  was  attended  with  convulsions.  No  one,  id j  dear, 
can  judge  so  well  as  youreelf  what  I  must  feel  od  rach 
an  occasion ;  yet  I  found,  as  I  had  just  before  doM 
in  my  secret  retirements,  a  most  lively  sense  of  the 
love  and  care  of  God,  and  a  calm  sweet  resignation  to 
his  will,  though  the  surprise  of  the  news  was  almcwt 
as  great  as  if  my  child  had  been  seized  in  full  health; 
for  everybody  before  told  me  she  was  quite  in  a  safe 
and  comfortable  way.    I  had  now  no  refiige  but  prater, 
in  which  the  countenances  of  my  pupils,  when  I  told 
them  the  story,  showed  how  much  thej  were  disponed 
to  join  with  me.     I  had  before  me  Mr  Clark's  b^k  of 
the  Promises ;  and  though  I  had  quite  forgotten  it^ 
yet  so  it  happened  that  I  had  left  off,  the  Sabbath 
before,  in  the  middle  of  a  section,  and  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixty-fifth  page,  so  that  the  freah  wurd« 
which  came  in  course  to  be  read  were  Matt,  xil  2'2, 
'  And  all  things  whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  in  prater, 
believing,  you  shall  receive  ;'  the  next,  *  If  ye  abide 
in  me,  and  my  words  abide  in  you,  ye  ^11  ask  vhat 
ye  will,  and  it  shall  be  done  to  you  ;*  then  followed, 
*  Whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  my  Father  in  mj  nurne,  be 
will  give  it  you  ;*  *  Ask  and  receive,  that  your  joy 
may  be  full  ;*  *  Whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  in  my  name 
that  I  will  do,  that  the  Father  may  be  glorified  in  the 
Son  ;'  *  If  ye  ask  anything  in  mv  name  1  will  do  ii ;' 
and  at  last,  *  The  prayer  of  faith  shall  save  the  sick,  ' 
and  the  Lord  shall  raise  him  up.*     Thcac  scriptura 
falling  thus  undesignedly  and  unexpectedly  in  oj 
way,  at  that  moment,  and  thus  directly  following  eax^h 
other,  in  the  order  in  which  I  have  transcribed  them, 
struck  me  and  the  whole  family  very  sensibly  ;  and  \ 
felt  great  encouragement  earnestly  to  plead  them  in 
prayer,  with  a  very  firm  persuasion  that,  one  way  or 
another,  God  would  maie  this  a  very  teaching  a^ 
cumstance  to  me  and  the  family.     Then  Mr  BunjoL 
came,  and  pleaded  strongly  against  blistering  her ; 
but  I  told  him  it  was  matter  of  conscience  to  me  tr 
follow  the  prescriptions  of  the  doctor,  though  1  left 
the  issue  entirely  to  God,  and  felt  a  dependence  in 
him  alone.     I  then  wrote  you  the  hasty  lines  whicb  1 
hope  you  received  bpr  the  last  post,  and  renewed  rar 
applications  to  God  m  secret,  reviewing  the  pn>iai«« 
which  had  so  much  astonished  and  revived  me  in  tbt 
family,  when  those  words,  '  the  prayer  of  fiaith  fhMil 
save  the  sick,'  came  on  my  heart,  as  if  it  had  bets 
from  the  very  mouth  of  God  himself ;  so  that  1  eoold 
not  forbear  replying,  before  I  waa  well  aware,  *tb« 
it  shall  ;*  and  I  was  then  enabled  to  pray  with  thit 
penetrating  sense  of  God's  almighty  power,  and  with 
that  confidence  in  his  love,  which  I  tlunk  I  nercr  had 
before  in  an  equal  degree  ;  and  I  thought  I  then  fei« 
myself  much  more  desirous  that  the  child  might  be 
spared,  if  it  were  but  a  little  while,  and  ftom  thi.'  ill- 
ness, as  in  answer  to  prayer,  than  on  aoooont  of  ht; 
recovery  simply,  and  in  itself,  or  of  my  own  et»}<7- 
ment  of  her.    I  lay  open  all  my  heart  before  yon,  mj 
dear,  because  it  seems  to  me  something  of  a  ainsuiar 
experience.     While  I  was  thus  employed,  wiui  ac 
ardour  of  soul  which,  had  it'lonf^  oontinaed,  voold 
have  weakened  and  exhausted  my  spirits  exUcxnelj^ 
I  was  told  that  a  gentleman  wanted  me  :  tins  grirrtd 
me  exceedingly,  till  I  found  it  was  Mr  Hntton,  nt' 
of  the  Moravian  church,  whose  Christian  ezhortaxKCL^ 
and  consolations  were  very  reviving  to  me.    He  $^ 
among  other  things,  '  God's  will   conoeming  yo«  ^s 
that  you  should  be  happy  at  all  timea,  4nd  in  all  ^^ 
cumstances ;  and  particularly  now,  in  this  chcticr 
stance ;  happy  in  your  child's  life«  happr  in  its  hsal'i. 
happy  in  its  sickness,  happy  in  its  deaths  hax>py  in  it> 
resurrection  I'   He  promised  to  go  and  pr^  tot  it,  a& 
said  he  had  known  great  efi^i«   a4tca<uii|g  mid  » 
method. 

So  it  was,  that  ^m  that  hour  the  child  be^  ^ 
mend,  as  I  wrote  word  to  you  by  him  thai  emtsj 
and  by  Mr  Ofliey  yesterday  monuji|[,     I  caiiMit  |«^ 
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tend  to  say  that  I  am  assured  she  will  reoorer  ;  but 
I  am  fully  penraaded,  that  if  she  does  not,  Ood  will 
make  her  death  a  blessing  to  us ;  and  I  think  she 
will  be  spared. 

[Happy  Devotional  Fedingt  of  Doddridge.'] 
[To  Mrs  Doddridge,  from  Northampton,  October  174S.] 

I  hope,  my  dear,  you  will  not  be  offended  when  I 
tell  you  that  I  am,  what  I  hardly  thought  it  possible, 
without  a  miracle,  that  I  should  hare  been,  reiy 
easy  and  happy  without  you.  My  days  begin,  pass, 
and  end  in  pleasure,  and  seem  short  because  they  are 
HO  delightful.  It  may  seem  strange  to  say  it,  but 
really  so  it  is,  I  hardly  feel  that  I  want  anything.  I 
often  think  of  you,  and  pray  for  you,  and  bless  God 
on  your  account,  and  please  myself  with  the  hope  of 
many  comfortable  days,  and  weeks,  and  years  with 
you  ;  yet  I  am  not  at  all  anxious  about  your  return, 
or  indeed  about  anything  else.  And  the  reason,  the 
great  and  sufficient  reason  is,  that  I  have  more  of  the 
presence  of  Ood  with  me  than  I  remember  erer  to 
hare  enjoyed  in  any  one  month  of  my  life.  He  en- 
ables me  to  live  for  him,  and  to  lire  with  him. 
When  I  awake  in  the  morning,  which  is  always  be- 
fore it  is  light,  I  address  myself  to  him,  and  conyerse 
with  him,  speak  to  him  while  I  am  lighting  my 
candle  and  putting  on  my  clothes,  and  hare  often  more 
delight  before  I  come  out  of  my  chamber,  though  it  be 
hardly  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  my  awaking,  than  I 
hare  enjoyed  for  whole  days,  or,  perhaps,  weeks  of  my 
life.  He  meets  me  in  my  study,  in  secret,  in  family 
devotions.  It  is  pleasant  to  read,  pleasant  to  com- 
pose, pleasant  to  conrerse  with  my  fiicnds  at  home  ; 
pleasant  to  Tisit  those  abroad — the  poor,  the  sick  ; 
pleasant  to  write  letters  of  necessary  business  by  which 
any  good  can  be  done ;  pleasant  to  go  out  and  preach 
the  gospel  to  poor  souls,  of  which  some  are  thirsting 
for  it,  and  others  dying  without  it ;  pleasant  in  the 
week  day  to  think  how  near  another  Sabbath  is ; 
but,  oh !  much,  much  more  pleasant,  to  think  how 
near  eternity  is,  and  how  short  the  journey  through 
this  wilderness,  and  that  it  is  but  a  step  from  earth  to 
heaven. 

I  cannot  forbear,  in  these  circumstances,  pausing  a 
little,  and  considering  whence  this  happy  scene  just 
at  this  time  arises,  and  whether  it  tends.  Whether 
(Jod  is  about  to  bring  upon  me  any  peculiar  trial,  for 
which  this  is  to  prepare  me ;  whether  he  is  shortly 
about  to  remove  me  from  the  earth,  and  so  is  giving 
me  more  sensible  prclibations  of  heaven,  to  prepare 
me  for  it ;  or  whether  he  intends  to  do  some  peculiar 
services  by  me  just  at  this  time,  which  many  other 
circumstances  l«id  me  sometimes  to  hope ;  or  whether 
it  be  that,  in  answer  to  your  prayers,  and  in  compas- 
sion to  that  distress  which  I  must  otherwise  have  felt 
in  the  absence  and  illness  of  her  who  has  been  so  ex- 
ceedingly dear  to  me,  and  was  never  more  sensibly  dear 
to  me  than  now  he  is  pleased  to  favour  me  with  this 
teaching  experience  ;  in  consequence  of  which,  I  freely 
own  I  am  less  afraid  than  ever  of  any  event  that  can 
possibly  arise,  consistent  with  his  nearness  to  my 
heart,  and  the  tokens  of  his  paternal  and  covenant 
love.  I  will  mttse  no  further  on  the  cause.  It  is 
enough,  the  effect  is  so  blessed. 

[  Vindication  of  Hdi^oua  Opiniona.'\ 
[AddreiKd,  November  1749,  to  the  Rev.  Mr  Dounso.] 

Had  the  letter  which  I  received  from  you  so  mauv 
months  ago  been  merely  an  address  of  common  friena- 
Bhip,  I  hope  DO  hurry  of  business  would  have  led  roe 
to  delay  so  long  the  answer  which  civility  and  grati- 
tude would  in  that  case  have  required ;  or  had  it  been 
to  request  aor  service  in  my  power  to  you,  sir,  or  to 
any  of  your  family  or  friends,  I  would  not  willingly 


have  neglected  it  so  many  days  or  hours :  but  when 
it  contained  nothing  material,  except  an  unkind  in- 
sinuation, that  you  esteemed  me  a  dishonest  man,  who, 
out  of  a  design  to  please  a  party,  had  written  what  he 
did  not  believe,  or,  as  you  thought  fit  to  express 
yourself,  had  'trimmed  it  a  little  with  the  gospel  of 
Christ,'  I  thought  all  that  was  necessary,  after  having 
fully  satisfied  my  own  conscience  on  that  head,  which, 
I  bless  Ood,  I  very  easily  did,  was  to  forgive  and  pray 
for  the  mistaken  brother  who  had  done  me  the  injury, 
and  to  endeayour  to  forget  it,  by  turning  my  thoughts 
to  some  more  pleasant,  important,  and  useful  subject. 
I  imagined,  sir,  that  for  me  to  give  you  an  assurance 
under  mv  hand  that  I  meant  honestly,  would  signify 
very  little,  whether  you  did  or  did  not  already  believe 
it ;  and  as  I  had  little  particular  to  say  on  the  doc- 
trines to  which  you  referred,  I  thought  it  would  be  of 
little  use  to  send  you  a  bare  confession  of  my  faith, 
and  quite  burdensome  to  enter  into  a  long  detail  and 
examination  of  arguments  which  have  on  one  side  and 
the  other  been  so  often  discussed,  and  of  which  the 
world  has  of  late  years  been  so  thoroughly  satiated. 

On  this  account,  sir,  I  threw  aside  the  beginning  of 
a  long  letter,  which  I  had  prepared  in  answer  to 
yours,  and  with  it  your  letter  itself;  and  I  believe  I 
may  safely  say,  several  weeks  and  months  have 
passed  in  which  I  have  not  once  recollected  anything 
relating  to  this  affair.  But  I  have  since  been  cer- 
tainly informed  that  you,  interpreting  my  silence  as 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  justice  of  your  charge, 
have  sent  copies  of  your  letter  to  several  of  your 
friends,  who  have  been  industrious  to  propagate  them 
far  and  near !  This  is  a  fact  which,  had  it  not  been 
exceedingly  well  attested,  I  should  not  have  believed ; 
but  as  I  find  it  too  evident  to  be  questioned,  you 
must  excuse  me,  sir,  if  I  take  the  liberty  to  expostu- 
late with  you  upon  it,  which,  in  present  circumstances, 
I  apprehend  to  be  not  only  justice  to  myself,  but,  on 
the  whole,  kindness  and  respect  for  you. 

Though  it  was  unkind  readily  to  entertain  the  sus- 
picions you  express,  I  do  not  so  much  complain  of 
your  acquainting  me  with  them ;  but  on  what  ima- 
ginable humane  or  Christian  principle  could  you 
communicate  such  a  letter,  and  grant  copies  of  it ! 
With  what  purpose  could  it  be  done,  but  with  a 
design  of  aspersing  my  character !  and  to  what  pur- 
pose could  you  desire  my  character  to  be  reproached  1 
Are  you  sure,  sir,  that  I  am  not  intending  the  honour 
of  Ood  and  the  good  of  souls,  by  my  various  labours  i 
of  one  kind  and  another — so  sure  of  it,  that  you  will 
venture  to  maintain  at  the  bar  of  Christ,  before  the 
throne  of  Ood,  that  I  was  a  person  whom  it  was  your 
duty  to  endeavour  to  discredit !  for,  considering  me  ■ 
as  a  Christian,  a  minister,  and  a  tutor,  it  could  not 
be  merely  an  indifferent  action ;  nay,  considering  me 
as  a  man,  if  it  was  not  a  duty,  it  was  a  crime! 

I  will  do  you  the  justice,  sir,  to  suppose  you  have 
really  an  ill  opinion  of  me,  and  believe  I  mean  other- 
wise than  I  write ;  but  let  me  ask,  what  reason  have 
you  for  that  opinion  1  Is  it  because  you  cannot  think 
me  a  downright  fool,  and  conclude  that  every  one 
who  is  not  must  be  of  your  opinion,  and  is  a  knave  if 
he  does  not  declare  that  he  is  so  1  or  is  it  ftom  any- 
thing particular  which  you  apprehend  tou  know  of 
my  sentiments  contrary  to  what  my  writings  declare  t 
He  that  searches  my  heart,  is  witness  that  what  I 
wrote  on  the  very  passage  you  except  against,  I  wrote 
as  what  appeared  to  me  most  agreeable  to  truth,  and 
most  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  His  gloiy  and  the 
edification  of  my  readers ;  and  I  see  no  reason  to  alter 
it  in  a  second  edition,  if  I  should  reprint  my  Exposi- 
tion, though  I  had  infinitely  rather  the  book  should 
perish  than  advance  anything  contraiy  to  the  tenor 
of  the  gospel,  and  subversive  to  the  souls  of  men.  1 
guaxd  against  apprehending  Christ  to  be  a  mere  crea- 
ture, or  another  Ood,  inferior  to  the  Father,  or  co- 
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ihmi,  with  wku  l^^^ 
to  me  again. 


TI>2Vl- 


■r    - 


<•    I  jini  Dt«:  »fi  j«rx.>er.t  aw^uv  :  tvr  ilid  I  ever  . 
f*   _«fi  sure,  U>  *akv  or  izku:i:j.:e  auiTnaii^  oi  the  ' 


LtJJ 


oiu 


^ I>R  WnjjAM  NicoLSON  (1655-1727),  sncc  5. 

repon,  1  mu5«  cmuci^jo  rva  Vrain5t    bi^^»<^>P  of  Carlisle  and    Londooderry,  and  , 


m^    ^y     ^\fi  1»*^«  wriuen  Hv loes  Le^i&thaa ;  and    <ietailed  catalogue  or  Ust  of  books  and  marjTii 
^K       ^  ,  ijt  ^"^^  '*^*^™  "*  **'*  *^^**  '^-^  *^""*  ^.'^  ***P"  '  '^^^^^^K  *<>  ^J^«  history  of  each  nation.    H. 

jg,^  J^"*^*!^^  ^'  coming  ihrvu^h  WtCTal  hands,  |  ^^^^te  Am.  Essay  on  the  Border  Laws^  A  Tn^ 
,^  ^^jjrtook  a  iiitle,  or  ei«  chat  soni^  people  i  ^  Latcs  of  the  ' AMpio-Sajnau^  and   A  Dt^ 
^^^jd  dreams,  that  thej  cannot  di>tini:uish    </  Pblawi  and  Denmark.'    The   only   prr  :• - 
"^j^ities,  and  so  report  them  as  £»ct5;    works  of  Dr  Nicolson  are  a   preface  to  C  ;  ^ 
L  ^    to  »«vunt   for  thtir  pivpajratin^  such  i  layne's  Polyglott  of  the  Loid^s  Prayer,  so.  i  • 
^^^ou^ly*  <«  *ny  principles  of  Chri>tianitT  |  able  pamphlets  on  the  Bangorian  controver>j. 
^Tjjtfianity,  esiHHriaily  conc^iderius  how  lar  |      Dr  Matthew  Tdcdajl  (1657-1733)  was  a  i- 
^^1^  iyf^^TfA  them  anj  personal  injurr,  |  controversialist,  in  times  when  controversy -b  ^' 
,pc  it  1  did  not  know  how  iv  pariy  ml  r  sueti  with  much  keenness  by  men  fittcd'f  r  :.- 
understandings  of  those  who  in   other '  duties.      His  first    attacks  were    directcti   .. 


'•n;*'*" 


ot  <^^<?**^p.^^-^iidei«tandiugs  of  those  who  in   other  I  duties.      Mis  first    attacks  were    directcti   .-    i 

\^\\  *^*\>^   ^i^  ^^  P^^-    -^^^  I  ^^^^  *^<*  '"'^    priestly  power,  but   he   ended   in  opposin:;  , 

^^'L^     *  r-^    ^  persons  is,  that  1  pray  God  this  erilj  tiaiiity  itself;  and  fViine    and    other    kitcr  ^:  i 

^c\^^    **'**»^f^a  to  their  chai-e.  «?^»*  reTelation,  bare  drawn  some  of  ih.  -r  vi 


d'^^'^n  a:rainst  it  in  some  disputed  texts, 
<«  ^^  :,..!  _,,j^  to  those  who,  I  have 


I   ^^^iT^'  riT^  a  pci^ular  ciy  sgainst !    ISor  am  I 

IS»3<^  JSei^<=*/trpng  the  controre«y,  lest  it  should 

S^:ffot*^^es,  and  drire  some  who  are  latvcnng 

2  ^1  *  el^t»x«J^lf  once  wss,  to  an  extremity  to  which 

ai^*^e^      Sr^  ***  **  *"*^  worthy  persons,  as  some 


if* 


\4%  ^  jeduced. 


j>45 


le. 

St. 


iio^ 


pension     of     -*  • 

annunL    He  wrote  sevenu  political  an<j    fiT" .  , 

tracts,  but  the  work  by  which  he  ia  cJiie/i  v  X  i 

is  entitled  CAnstioat^  om  Old  a*  the  Orcut/t^n    \\ 

Gospel  a  ifcpaWicatioa  of  the  RtUgiom    e>r'   2\\\ 

The  tendency  of  this  treatise  is  to  disor-c^lii; 

vealed  reUgion:  it  was  answered  by  Watc^ri.i 

and  Tindal  replied  by  reiterating  his  fonuer  sx-^ 

ments  and  arguments.    He  wrote  a  second  vo7i  i 

to  this  work  shortly  before  Ins  death,  but  l>r  Ci 

son,  the  bishop  of  London,  interfered,  and  prc^vMji; 

its  publication.    Tindal  left  a  legacy  of   j:.>uoj 

Eustace  Budgell,  one  of  the  writers  in  the    >«;: 

tator,  and  it  was  reported  that  BudgeU  had  a««-sii 

in  his  friend's  work  against  Christianity.      Ti:;.^ 

nephew  was  author  of  a  oontinuatioii  of   I^q : 

History  of  England. 

Db  Humphrey  PiiidbauxC  1648-1 724)  was  ai;] 
of  a  stiU  popular  and  valuable  work,  the  iJ<.Kn\  j-i 
^?«       _ 
***  «ot  consist  in  judging  the  Hearts  ui  uicir  ,  first  part  of  w men  was  puDUsnea  m  izio,  n^.i 
^  "rmilentlvdecl;vringiwraii»st  their  supposed  i  second  m  1717.    He  wrote  also  a  Life  of  J/-/ 


/  sl><^*tj>  *****    sir  on  so  natural  an  occasion,  to  con- 
o/"i^^S>»*  ^'SpieiittS  ^  pleasure  irith  which  I  have 


of  late  have  turned  your  preachmg 


clu^^    t-^^'nUovcfsial  to  a  more  practical  and^useful 


^^'^pcisuaded,  sir,  it  is  a  manner  of  using 

^  S«^  which  God  has  given  you,  which 

*^*    the  most  valuable  account  with  respect 

t/^nd  your  flock  ;  and  if  you  would  please 

nther  labour  of  love,  by  endeavouring  to 

^me  who  may  be  more  open  to  the  convic- 

*     Tou  than  from  others,  that  Christian  can-    ^f  ^  History  of  the  Old  and  New  Testamc-f.t^ 
^L ..:-f  ;«i  ludirine  the  hearts  of  their  ,  first  part  of  which  was  published  in  1715,  n^   " 


^j  Tinilently 


**?,  would  be  a  ver>-  inilH>rtant  charity  to  them,    (1597)^  x,£^, 
V  tZ  to,  reverend  and  dear  sir,  your  very  .  ^Vea/ise  on 
^**i.  brother  and  humble  servant,  -^  j^  ^^^  ^ 


^(e  brother 


7),  Directions  to  Churchwardens  (1707\   ar: 
Tithes  (1710).     rrideaux's  '  Conr. ' 
great  research, coimecting  the  nil  v 
P.  Doddridge,      j  ^g  jf^^  Testament  by  a  luminous  histor)r.ii  < - 


I  heartily  piay  that  God  may  conftrm  your 
^-  ^'^Jd  direct  ind  V^l^' ""J^  your  labour.,  for 
Zi^^-  ^r  of  his  name  and  the  (k^Tel  of  his  .V>n. 


\  mary.    Few  books  have  had  a  greater  circuit l  i 

!  and  it  is  invaluable  to  all  students  of  divinity,    l.i 

author  was  highly  respected  for  his  leammc  nl 


*^^^^.?^i  with  so  manv  interruptions,  that  I  hope  ; 

C*^    11  excuse  the  in*ctniracio>  it  niay  contain.    My  1  preserved  in  Clare  Hall,  Can 
*a  ^  T  am  sure  is  •^^  wid,  I  holM^,  intelligible  j  |  it  was  presented  by  himscit 


piety.  He  was  archdeacon  of  Sufiblk,  and  at 
time  Hebrew  lecturer  at  Christ-church,  n^t' 
His  extensive  Ubnuy  of  oriental  books  h.u<  '• 
preserved  in  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge,  to  which  cjI. 
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